: 


D is alſo a numeral letter, Fgnifying for had: ; which 


ariſes hence, that in the Gothic characters the D is half the M, 


which ſignifies a thouſand Hence the verſe 
i ters D velut A Duingentos fygnificabit. 
A daſh, added atop, B, denotes it to ſtand for five thouſand. 
DACRYODES ®, in medicine, a term applied to ulcers, which 
| . are continually yielding any putrid matter. 
The word is formed from Saxgv, tear, and «Hor; form; de- 
noting the ulcers to weep, or ſhed ſomewhat like tears. 


DACTYL, DacTYLvs, a foot in the Latin and Greek poetry, | 
conhiting of a long ſyllable, followed by two ſhort ones: as | | 

| and fo on to the right thumb, which is the tenth, and of 
conſequence is denoted by the cypher o. See ChaRAc TER. 


Carmine, &c. a 0 
- The Datyl is ſaid to have been the invention of Diony- 


ſius or Bacchus, who delivered oracles in this meaſure at Del- 


phos, before Apollo. 

The Dach and ſpondee are the moſt conſiderable of the 
poetical feet ; as being the meaſures uſed in heroic verſe, by 
Homer, Virgil, &c. Theſe two are of equal time, but not 
equal motion. The ſpondee has an even, ftrong, and ſteady 
pace like a trot : the Day! reſembles the nimbler ſtrokes of 
a gallop. See Quantity, Measurs, Oc. 

Dacryrus was alſo a fort of dance among the ancient Greeks, 


_ performed, as Heſychius obſerves, by the Athletæ. See 


DacTyYLs alſo denote the fruits of the palm- tree; more uſually | 


called Dates, See Dare. | 

DACTYLH, in antiquity, a name attributed to the firſt prieſts 
of the goddeſs Cybele ; who were particularly called Dali 
1dzi, on account of the goddeſs herſelf, who was ſtyled 
_ 1dea, becauſe principally honoured on mount Ida in 
The name Dachli is ſuppoſed to have been given them on 

- this occaſion ; that to prevent Saturn from hearing the cries of 

Jupiter, whom Cybele had committed to their cuſtody, they 
uſed to fing I know not what verſes of their own invention, 
which by their unequal meaſures ſeemed to reſemble the foot 
called Dactylis.— This is the account of the grammarian 
Diomedes. | | 
One Sophocles, quoted by Strabo, Lib. X. ſpeaks differently. 
According to him they were called Dachli, from the Greck 
word u fu, finger, by reaſon their number was at firſt 
equal to that of the fingers of the hand, wiz. ten; five of 


them boys, and as many gitls.—He adds, that it is to them we 


owe the invention of iron, and the manner of working it, 


with divers other uſeful things. Others make their number | 


more, and. others leis than ten, 
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DACTYL 


| 


GUS Kc DIV Jaws” new 14 1 
r woe Dwhootls want gl elm ious, 44 
a The fourth letter ef the alphabet, 4nd the third con-] vatives of Phrygia 
ſonant. See LaTTER; and ContonAnt. . bring'them from 
" 


that each of the Curetes had ten. children, who were alfo 
called Dattyhk Idw:. | | | 
Strabo only gives us the names of four of the Dartyli ldi, 
which are Salaminus, Damnanmus, Hercules, and Acmon. 
See CoORYBANTES. 


is | DACTYLIC, fomething that bas a relation to Daciyl. 


Anciently, there were Da#tylic, as well as ſpondaic flutes, 
Tibia Dafiylice.—T he Datiylic flutes conſiſted of unequal in- 
tervals ; as the Dadtylic foot does of unequal meaſures. 


Dacryiac, Ferſes are bexametet verſes, ending in a Dachyl 


inſtead of a ſpondee; as daic verſes are thoſe; which 

have a ſpondee in the 5th inftead of a Dat. 

An inſtance of a Da#ylic verſe we have in V. E. L. VII. 33: 
Bis patria cetidere manus : quin protinus ommia | 
Perlegerint aculis. | | * 

MANCY , DacTYLIOMANTIA, a fort of 

divination performed by means of a ring. See Divination, 

and RinG. | 

„The word is compoſed of the Greek Hex v2, ring ; of 

Saxrures, finger, and warruc, divination. 


Dactyli 


conſiſted priticipally in holding a ring, ſuſpended 
by a fine NES . 


were made divers marks with the 24 letters of the alphabet. 


The ring in ſhaking, or vibrating over the table, 


| ovet certain of the letters, which being joined together, com- 


* the anſwer required. | 
t the operation was preceded and accompanied by ſeveral 
ſuperſtitions ceremonies : for firſt the ring was to be conſe- 
' crated with a world of myftery; the perſon who held it 
' was to be clad in linen garments, to the very ſhoes ; his head 
was to be ſhaved all around; and in his hand he was to hold 
vervain, Ere he proceeded on any thing, the gods were 
firſt to be appeaſed by a formulary of prayers, c. Am- 
mianus Marcellinus gives the proceſs at large in his 
XXTXth book. | 
DACTYLONOMY, DacTtyLoxomia, the art of account- 
ing, or 7 11 the fingers. See NUMERATION. 
The rule is this: The left thumb is reckoned 1, the index 2, 


DADO, in architecture, is by ſome writers uſed for that part 
in the middle of the pedeſtal of a colunin, between its baſe 
and cornice---it is of a cubic form, whence it is alſo denomi- 
nated, dye. See Dye. . 

DADUCHIT, in antiquity, prieſts of Ceres. See CexBALIA. 

That goddeſs having loſt her daughter Proſerpine, ſay mytho- 

logiſts, began to make ſearch for her at the beginning of the 

night. In order to do this in the dark, ſhe lighted a torch, 
and thus ſet forth on her travels throughout the world: for 
which reaſon it is, that ſhe is always ſeen repreſented with 

a lighted torch in her hand. | 

On this account, and in commemoration of this pretended 

exploit, it became a cuſtom for the prieſts, at the feaſts 

and ſacrifices of this goddeſs, to run about, in the temple, 
with torches after this manner: one of them took a lighted 


 . torch from off the altar, and holding it in his hand, run with 


it to a certain part of the temple ; where he gave it to another, 
ſaying to him, Tibi trade this ſecond run after the like man- 

ner to another place of the temple, and gave it to che third; 
and fo of the reft, * 


From this ceremony, the prieſts became denominated Daduch:, 
Andy or, q. d. torch-bearers ; from Sac, an unctuous and 
reſinous wood, as pine, fir, &c. whereof the ancients made 
torches ; and , I have, I hold. 


DAEMON, 4AIMQN, a name the ancients gave to certain ſpirits, 
or genii, which appeared to men, either to do them ſervice, 
or to hurt them. See Genius, | 
The firſt notion of Demons was brought from Chaldza ; 
whence it ſpread it ſelf among the Perfians, Egyptians, and 
Greeks. Pythagoras and Thales were the firſt, who intro- 
duced Dæmons into Greece. Plato fell in with the notion, 
and explained it more diſtinctly, and fully, than any of the 


| 


former philoſophers had done. By Demens, he underſtood 
| 3A | ſpirits 


> _n_ ͤů — wv — 
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Fpirits inferior to gods, and yet ſuperior to men 3 which inha- | ' 


biting the middle region of the air, kept up the communica» 
tion between gods and men, carrying the 0 erings and prayers 
bringing the ill of the gods to men. 
good, arid Leneficent ones! Though 
his diſciples, afterwards, finding themſelves unable to account 
for the origin of evil, ado ted another fort of Dames, who 
were enemies to Men. ; 3 


dhe devil, or a wicked ſpirit: they never took the word Da- 
| mon in that ſenſe, nor Was it ever uſed in ſuch a ſignification, 
but by the evangeliſts, and ſome modern Jews. 


Gale Cndeavours to ſhew, that the origin, and inſtitution of 
| The Phœnicians 


Damms, was an imitation of the Meſfiah. 
_ Called them TIA Baalim. For they had one {ipreme 
being, whom they called Baal, and Moloch, 
inferior deities, called Baalim, whereof we find frequent 

mention in the Old Teſtament. 
Egyptians Was Mercury, or Theut. 


ſome reſemblance between the ſeveral offices aſcribed to the 


Dems, and thoſe of the Meſſiah. 

DAEMONIAC, is applied to 3 perſon poſſeſſed with a ſpirit, 

or Damon. See POSSESSION: 

In the Romiſh church, there is a particular office for the ex- 

orciſm of Dæmoniacs. See ExXORCISM. 

DAMONIACS, Arc alſo a party, or branch of the Anabaptiſts, 
whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet it is, that the devils ſhall be ſaved 

See ANABAPTIST+ 

See DIURNAL. 


DAMAGE, is generally Len for any hurt, or hindrance, 


that a man receives in his eſtate; but more particularly for 


a part of what the jurors are to inquire of, in paſhng verdict 


for the plaintiff, or Jefendant in a civil action, be it perſonal 
or real. verdict given of the, principal cauſe, they are 
asked their conſciences touching coſts and Damages, which 


tenant. 
Damage has two ſignißcations; the one, proper and 
general, the - other ſtrict and relative Proper, as it 


of 2 H. IV. cap. 1. and „VI. 

included within the word Damages. Damage, then in its 
proper ſignification, is ſaid à demenda, When, diminution, 
a thing mes worſe ; and in this ſenſe co of ſuit are 


Damages to the plaintiff, as by them his ſubſtance is diminiſhed. 
Relative is when, the plaintiff declares the wrong done him to 


the Damage of ſuch a ſum---this is to be taken relatively, for 


the wrong which paſled before the writ brought; 
by reaſon of the treſpaſs aforeſaid ; and cannot extend to the 
coſts of ſuit, which are future, and of another nature. 
DamaAGE Feſant, or Faiſant, is when a ſtranger's beaſts are 
doing hurt, or ſpoiling the graſs, corn, W 
man, without his leave or licenſe. 
In which caſe, the party whom they damage may diſtrain, and 
impound them, both by night and by day; though in other 
caſes, as for rent, ſervices Fc. none may diſtrain in the night. 
DAMASK, a fort of Glken ſtuff, having ſome parts raiſed 
above the ground, repreſenting flowers, or other figures. 
Damast is properly a fort of mohair and ſattin intermixed, in 
ſuch manner as that what is not ſattin on one ſide, is on the 
The elevation which the ſattin makes on one ſide, is 
The flowers have a ſattin grain; 
It has its name from its 
being original brought from Damaſcus, in Syria. 
DAMASKEEN „the art, or act of adorning iron, ſteel, 
Sc. by making inciſions therein, and filling them up with 
gold or ſilver wiar : chiefly uſed in enriching ſword-blades, 
uards, and gripes, locks of piſtols, &c. 
* name ſhews the place of its origin; or, at leaſt, the place 


where it has been practiſed in the greateſt perfection, VIZ. the 


city of Damaſcus in Syria. Though M. Felibien attributes 


the perfection of the art 5 his countryman Curſinet, who 


wrought under the reign of king Henry IV. 


Damaskeening, is partly moſaic work, gy engraving, and 


partly carving : as moſaic work, it conſiſts of pieces inlayed ; 


as engraving, the metal is indented, or cut in creux; and as 


carving, gold and ſilver are wrought therein in relievo. 
"There are too manners of Damaskeening in the firſt, 


which is the moſt beautiful, the artiſt cuts into the metal 
with a graver, and other tools proper for engraving on ſteel ; | 
and afterwards fills up the Ince or notches with a pretty 

n the other, which is only ſu- 
perficial, they content themſelves to make hatches, or ſtrokes 
acroſs the iron, Cc. with a cutting knife, ſuch as is uſed in 


thick ſilver, or gold wiar.—— 


making of ſmall files. 


For the firſt, it is neceſſary the gravings, or inciſions be made 


- 


in rhe 1avetail form 3 that the gold or ſilver wiar, which is 


. + forcibly into them, MAY adhere the more ſtrongly. 


The word is 


and various 


| yet they called 


| that will not do, they conc 


For the ſecond, which is the more uſual, the. method A 
thus: Having heated the ſteel till it changes to a violet, os 
blue colour ; they hatch it over, and acrok, with the knite ; 


ign, or ornament intended, on this hatch- 
ing, with a fine brafs point, or bodkin. This done, _ 


DAMASCUS-Steel, a wy fine kind of ſteel,” made in ſome 


parts of the Levant; particularly at Damaſcus, remarka- 
ble for its excellent temper 3 and uſed chiefly in the making of 
ſword-blades. See STEEL. 

Some authors aſſure us it comes from the kingdom of Golcon- 
da, in the Faſt-Indies; where the method of tempering with 


allom, which the Europeans have never been able to imitate, 


who agreed with the Catholics in admitting the IVth council; 
dun dudwned any diſtinction of perſons in the godhead, and 
profeſſed one N nature incapable of any difference. And 

, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. On 


c. 49. 8 
* They took their name from Damian: a biſhop, who was theit 


DAMNATA Terra, in chymiiſtry the fame with Caput Mor- 


tuum; that is, the carthy part, or maſs, remaining at the 
bottom of the retort, &c. after all the other principles have 
been drawn out of the body by fre. 


mines, pitts, cellars, &c. 
HALATION, Cc. 

The Damps in mines are of four kinds: the firſt, which 
withal is the moſt ordinary, the workmen apprehend in its 
approach, by the flame of the candle's becoming orbicular, 
and leſſening by degrees, till it goes quite out; as alſo by 


their ſhortneſs or difficulty of breathing: thoſe who eſcape | 


ale ; and if 


The ſecond is the Peaſe-Bloom Damp, which is called fo from 


trefoil-fowers, called by them honey-ſuckles, with which the 


lime-ftone meadows of the peak much abound ; perhaps the 


what is ſaid of it be true: they, who pretend to have ſeen it, 
(for they fay .it is viſible) deſcribe it thus : In the highelt 
part of the roof of thoſe. paſſages in a mine which branch 
out from the main grove, they ſee a round thing hanging, 
about as big as a ff 5 
thickneſs and colour of a cob- web: if this bag, by a ſplin- 
ter, or any other accident, become broken, the Dam imme- 
diately flies out, and ſuffocates all the company? the work 
men, by help of a tick, and long rope» have a way of 
breaking this at a diſtance 3 and when they have done it, 
they purify the place well with fire: and they will have it, 
that it gathers from the ſteam of their bodies, and candles, 
aſcends up into the higheſt part of the vault, and there con- 
denſes, and in time has a film grown over it, and then cof- 


The fourth, 1s the Fulminatings or Fire-Damp, whoſe vapour 
being touched by the flame of the candles, preſently takes 


ſometimes, tho' rarely, in lead ones. How mineral ſteams 


effects of Damps. In the Hift. de Þ Academie des Sciences Av 
1701; We read of a well in the city of Rennes, into which 4 
maſon, at work near its brink, letting fall his hammer, à la- 
bourer, who was ſent down to recover it, ere he reached the 
water, was ſtrangled. A cond ſent to fetch up the cot. 


met with the ſame fate, and ſo a third: at laſt a fourth, balk 


felt any thing incommode him. He called accordingly, ® 
ſoon as he came near the Water; and was inſtantly drawn 
out: yet he died three days afterwards. The information he 
brought them was, that he felt a heat, which ſcorched up 
his entrails. A dog being let down, cried about the ſame 
place; and died as oon as he came to air; but throwing 


water on him, he recovered; as happens to thoſe thrown oo 
. the 


be Grotto del Cane near Naples. See GroTTd. The three 
7 with hooks, and opened; there ap- 
peared not any cauſe of their death. Now, what renders the 
relation the more conſiderable, is, that the water of this well 
had been drawn, and drunk ſeveral years, without the leaſt ill 
uence. , | | : | #7 
29 fame hiſtory, An 17 10. a baker of Chartres, having 
carried 7 or 8 buſhels of brands out of his oven into a cellar 
36 ſtairs deep; his ſon, a robuſt young fellow, going with 
more, his candle went out on middle of the ſtairs. 
Having lighted it a-freſh, he was no ſooner got into the cellar, 
than he cried out for help ; and they heard no more of him : 
his brather, an able youth, run immediately after him ; cried 
out, he was dead ; and was heard no more. He was followed 
by his wife; arid ſhe by a maid, and till it was the ſame. 
Such an accident ſtruck the whole neighbourhood with a pa- 
nic; and no body was forward to venture any further : till a 
fellow; more hardy and zealous .than the reſt, perſwaded the 
r people were not dead, would go doyn to give them help : 
E and was ſeen no more. Upon this a ſixth man 
requiring a hobk to draw ſome of them forth without going to 
the bottom; drew up the maid : who, having taken the air, 
fetched a ſigh and died. Next day, the baker's friend, under- 
taking to get up all the carcaſſes with a hook, was let down 
with ropes on a wooden horſe, to be drawn up whenever he 
ſhould call. He ſoon called, but the rope breaking, he fell 
back again ; and tho' the rope was ſoon pieced again, he was 
drawn forth dead. Upon opening him, his meninges were 
found extravagantly ftre his lungs ſpotted wih black, 
his inteſtines ſwelled as big as one's arm, inflamed and red as 
blood ; and what was moſt extraordinary, all the muſcles of 
His arms, thighs and legs, torn and ſeparated from their parts, 
The magiſtrate, at length, taking cognizance of the caſe, 
and the phyſicians, being conſulted ; they gave their opinion, 
that the brands had been but ill extinguiſhed : the conſ 
of which muſt be, that as all the cellars in Chartres abound 
with ſaltpetre, the unuſual heat in this; had raiſed a malignant 
vapour, Which had done the miſchief: and that a good quan- 


tity of water muſt be thrown in to put out the fire, and lay | 


the vapour, This performed, a dog, and a lighted candle 
were let down without injury to eicher: an infallible ſign the 


danger was over, | ; | 

A third hiſtery we ſhall add from Doctor Connor, in his 
Diſſert. Mad. Phy Some people digging in a cellar at Paris, 
for ſuppoſed hidden treaſure ; after a few hours working, the 
maid going down to call her maſter, found them all in their 
digging poſtures : but ſtark dead. The perſon who managed 
the ſpade, and his attendant who ſhoveled off the earth, were 


both on foot, and ſeemingly intent on their ſeveral offices : | 


the wife of one of them, as if a-weary, was ſat down on the 
fide of a hopper, very thoughtful, and leaning her head on 
her arm : and a boy, with his breeches down, was evacuating 
on the edge of the pit ; his eyes fixed on the ground : all of 
them, in fine, in their natural poſtures and actions, with open 
eyes, and mouths that ſeemed yet to breath; but Riff as ſta- 
tues, and cold as clay. | — 
DAMSEL, Damo1szi, or DAMolsk Au, an appellation anci- 
en gre to all young people of genteel, or noble extraction 


of either ſex; e. gr. to the ſons, and daughtets of knights, | 


barons, and even kings. "I 

Thus, in hiſtory, we read of the Damſel Pepin, Damſel Louis 
le Gros, Damſel Richard, prince of Wales. 

Paſquier will have the word à diminutive of Dam, an ancient 
name for Lord; as in ſome authors we read Dam Dieu for 
Lord God, Dam Chevalier, c. 'Tho' in its feminine ſenſe 
he takes it to come from Dame.---Others derive the word 
from Domicellus, or Domnicellus, a diminutive of Domnus, 
quaſi parvus Beni : accordingly, du Cange obſerves, that 
it has been ſometimes wrote Domenger. 

They who hold the ſignory of Commercy, M. de la Roque 
tells us, anciently held it under the title of Damoiſeau and 
M. de Marca atiires us, that the nobleſſe of Bearn is ſtill di- 
vided into three bodies or claſſes ; the barons, the cavers, and 
the Dam/ecls, Domicellos, called in that country Domengers. , 
The kings of Denmark and Sweden have here the ſame title, 
as appears from Pontanus's hi. of Denmark, L. VII. and 
VIII. and Henry of Upſal's hift. F Suec. L. III. f 
From the ſons of kings, the appellation paſſed to thoſe of 
great lords and barons ; and at length, to thoſe of gentle- 
men who were not yet knights. — | | 
DamsEL at preſent is applied to all maids, or girls not yet 
married; provided they be not of the loweſt glaſs of people. 
DamsEL is ſometimes alſo applied to a kind of utenſil put in 
beds, to warm old men's feet withal. 


It conſiſts of a hot iron incloſed in a hollow cylinder, which | 


is wraped round with linnen cloth, and keeps its warmth a 
long time, Some call it a Nun. | 
DANAIDES, in the ancient Mythology, the daughters of Da- 
nais, or Danaus, eleventh king of Argos, and brother of 
Agyptus. | 

They were 50 in number, and were eſpouſed to the 50 ſons of 
their unckle Ægyptus. 1 TM ; 

| 2 
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Gabinius, a conſular man, with havi 


Rope-DaxcER, Schoenobates. 


_ 


Danaus fearing the accompliſhment of an oracle, which had 
foretold that he ſhould be expelled his kingdom by a ſon-in- 


law, perſuaded his daughters to murther, each of them, her 
husband, the firſt night ; which they performed, all but Hy- 


| | nn. who ſpared her husband Lynceus. 


vengeance for this crime of the 49 Danaides, the poets 
have condemned them to hell, to be continually employed in 
filling a cask perforated at bottom. 
The Danaides are ſometimes alſo called Belides, from their 
father, who was the ſon of the Egyptian Belus. Hyginus has 


reſerved the names of 47 of them. 
DAN 


CE *, an agreeable motion of the body, adjuſted by art to 
the meaſures or tune of a violin, or voice. See Mus1c. 


The word is French, Dance, formed of the German Dantes 


or Tauts, which ſignifies the ſame thing: Bochart derives it 
from the Arabic Tanza, and Guichart from the Hebrew YT 
douts, which have all the ſame ſigniſication. Salmaſius de- 
rives the French Danſer to dance, from the Latin denſare to 


* 
to leap and dance as they fulled their clothes. 


Some 3 the high Dance, conſiſting of capers, gam- 
bades, &c. from the low Dance, which is Terra a Terra, or 
cloſe to the ground. 
In the Carroufal of king Louis XTII. there were Dances of 
horſes, The invention of ſuch Dances is attributed to the 
Sybarites. 

ancing has always been in uſe among all nations, both civi- 
lized and barbarous : though held in eſteem among ſome ; and 
in contempt among others. Of it ſelf, nb doubt, Dancing is 
harmleſs. There is a time, ſays the preacher, to dance : and 
ſometimes it is even made an act of religion. Thus David 
danced before the ark, to honour God, and expreſs his exce(s 
of joy for its return into the city of Sion. Socrates learnt to 
dance of Aſpaſia. And the people of Crete and Sparta went 
to the attack, dancing, On the other hand, Cicero reproaches 
danced. Tiberius ex- 
pelled the Dancers out of Rome. And Domitian excluded ſe- 
veral members from the ſenate, for having danced. Caſtor 
and Pollux are ſaid to be the firſt who taught the art of Danc- 
ing; and that to the Lacedæmonians: though others attribute 
the invention to Minerva; who danced for joy after the defeat 
of the giants. | 
The ancients had three kinds of Dances: the firſt grave, 
called Emmelia, anſwering to our low Dances and pavanes. 
The ſecond gay, called Cordax; anſwering to our Courants, 
Galliards, Gavots and Vaults. The third called Siccinnis, 
was a mixture of gravity and gaiety. Neoptolemus, fon of 
Achilles, taught the Cretans a new ſort of Dance, called Pyr- 
richa, or the armed Dance, to be uſed in going to war: tho” 
according to mythologiſts, the Curetes firſt invented this 
Dance, to amuſe and divert the infant Jupiter with the noiſe, 
ahd claſh of their ſwords, beating againſt their bucklers. 
Diodorus Siculus in the IVth of his Bibliotheca aſſures us, that 
Cybele, daughter of Menoes, king of Phrygia, and Dindyme- 
nis his wife, invented divers things, and among others the 
Flageolot of ſeveral pipes, Dancing, the Tabor and the 
Cymbal. Numa, tis certain, inſtituted a fort of Dance for 
the Salii, prieſts of Mars, who made uſe of weapons therein. 
From theſe Dances were compoſed another, called Saltatio Mi- 
micorum, or the Buffaons Dance ; wherein the Duncers were 


dreſſed in little corſlets, with gilt morions, bells on their legs, 


and ſwords arid bucklers in their hands. Lucian has an ex- 
preſs treatiſe, and Julius Pollux, a chapter on this head ; 
Athenzus, Cælius Rhodiginus, and Scaliger, alſo make men- 


tion of this Dance. 


It is not many years ago, ſince Thoinot Arbeau, a dancing 
maſter of Paris, gave an orcheſography, wherein all the ſteps 
and motions of a Dance are writ, or noted down; as the 
ſounds of a ſong are ſcored in muſic, Tho! the famous Beau- 
champ has ſome pretenſions to be the inventor of this ſecret, 
and accordingly procured an arret in his favour, 
Dancing is uſually an effect, and indication of joy among moſt 
nations: tho' Mr. Palleprat aſſures us, that there are people in 
South-America, who dance to ſhow their ſorrow. 
Groddeek, proſeſſor of philoſo- 
phy at Dantzic, has publiſhed a diſſertation on Repe-Dancers, 
de Funambulis ; full of learning, and an uncommon know- 
ledge of antiquity. He defines a Rope-Dancer, a perſon who 
walks on a thick rope faſtened to two oppoſite poſts ; which is 
preciſely, what is expreſſed by the Latin word Funambulus. 
But our Rype-Dancers do more, for they not only walk, but 
dance, and leap upon the rope; . 
The ancients, tis certain, had their Rope- Dancers as well as 
we : witneſs the Greek words Neurobates, and Schoenobates, as 
well as the Latin Fimambulus, which every where occur. 
They had likewiſe their Cremnobates and Oribates, that is, 
people who walked on the brinks of precipices. Nay more, 
Suetonius in Galba, c. 6. Seneca in his 85th epiſtle, and Pliny, 
Lib. VIII. cap. 2. make mention of elephants that were 
taught to walk on the rope. . 
Acron, an ancient grammarian and commentator on Horace, 
takes occalion to obſerve on the Xth fatire of the — 
| | "Gut 
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DantGELT, was alſo an annual tax laid on our anceſtors, firſt of 


DANTELLE in heraldry, the fame with Danchz, or rather 


DARAPTI, in logic, a mode of fyllogiſm in the third figure, 


book, that Meffala Corvinus was the firſt, who uſed the 

word Funambulus ; and that Terence had it from him. But 
Mr. Groddeck ſhews that he is miſtaken, and that- Meflala 
lived after Terence, The buſineſs is, Acron confounds Va- 
lerius Meſſala, who got the ſurname Corvinus in the war 


againſt the Gauls about 200 years before Terence, with one 
of his deſcendants, who was a famous orator in the time of 
Horace. | | 

Mr. Groddeck coming from the hiſtorical to the moral conſi- 
deration, maintains that the profeſſion of a Rype-Dancer is | 
not lawful; that the profeſſors are infamous, and their art 
of no uſe to ſociety ; that they expoſe their bodies to very 
great dangers ; and that they ought not to be tolerated in a 
well regulated ftate,---But coming afterwards to temper the 
ſeverity of his morals, he allows that there are ſometimes reaſons 
for admitting them : that the people muſt have ſhews; that 
one of the ſecrets of government is to furniſh them there- 
with, Sc. 5 5 

The ancient Rope-Dancers had four ſeveral ways of exerciſing 
their art; the firſt vaulted or turned round the * 5 like a 
wheel round its axis, and there hung by the or the 
neck. The ſecond flew or flid from above, downwards, 


reſting on their ſtomachs with the arms and legs extended. 


The third run along a rope ſtretched in a right line, or up 


and down. Laſtly, the fourth not only walked on a rope, 
but made ſurprizing leaps and turns thereon. See SCHOENo- 
BATES, | 
DANCETTE,, in heraldry, is when the out-line of any bor- 
dure, or ordinary, is indented very latgely ; the largeneſs of 
the indentures being the only thing that diſtinguiſhes it from 
indented. See INDENTED. 
There is alſo a bearing of a bend, called double Dancetté“; 
thus, he beareth azure, a bend double Dancette argent. 
DANCHE, or Denchi in heraldry, the ſame with indented 
or, as others will have it, with Dancette., See INDENTED 
and DANCETTE. 
DANEGELT, or DanztGEeLD, an ancient tribute or contri- 
bution, which the Danes impoſed on the Engliſh, as the 


arbitrary terms of peace, and departure. | 
It was firſt impoſed as a 8 tax on the whole na- 


tion under king Ethelred, A. 991. That prince, ſays 
Cambden, Britan. 142. much diſtreſſed by the continual 
invaſions of the Danes; to procure his peace, was compelled 
to charge his people with heavy payments, called Danegel:. 
At firſt he pa 10000 ib. then 16000/. then 240001, after 
that 36000 lib. and laſtly 48000 45. 


—_ 


for clearing the ſeas of "Dani pyrates, which heretofore 
reatly annoyed our coaſts. 
<dward the confeſſor remitted this tax. William I. and II. 
reaſſumed it occaſionally. In the reign of Henry I. it was 
accounted among the king's ſtanding revenues; but king Ste- 
phen, on his coronation day, abrogated it for ever, 


with Dancett#, viz. a large, open indenture. See DANCETTE. 

DAPIFER *, the dignity, or office of — maſter, & grand 
ſewer of a king's, or prince's houſhold, : 

The word is pure Latin, compounded of aps, dapis, a diſh 

of meat ſerved on the table, and fero, I bear: fo that Dapifty 

literally ſignifies a diſh-carrier, or an officer who ſerves the 


meats upon the table. 
The title of Dapifer was given by the emperor of Conſtanti- 
nople to the Czar of Ruſſia, as a teſtimony of favour. In 
France, the like office was inſtituted by Charlemaign, under 
the title of Dapiferat, and Senechauſſet ; to which was affixed 
the ſuperintendance over all the officers of the houſhold. 
In England, the office of Dapiſer was lets eminent; being 
found in ſeveral of our ancient charters named one of the laſt 
of the officers of the houſhold. 
The dignity of Dapiſer is ſtill ſubſiſting in Germany. Till 
the year 1623. the elector palatin was Dapifer, or grand 
ſewer of the empire: ſince that time the elector of Bavaria 
has aſſumed the title of Arch-Dapifer of the empire. His of- 
f ice is, at the coronation of an emperor, to carry the firſt diſh 
of meat to table on horſeback. 
The ſeveral functions of a Dapiſer occaſioned the ancients to 
give him divers names: as, 'taee«Tgos, and Eleator, Dipns- 
cletor, Convocator, Trapezopeus, Architriclinus, Pregesfa, Pre- 
guſtator, Domeſticus, Megadomeſticus, Oeconomus, Majordamus, 
Seneſchallus, Schalcus, Gaſtaldus, Aſſeſſor, Præſectus, or Pre- 
pofitus Menjar, Princeps Coquorum & Magirus. 


wherein the major and minor are univerſal affirmative propoſi- 
tions, and the concluſion particular affirmative. E. gr. 
AA. Every truly religious man is virtuous. 

rA. Every truly religious man 1s hated by the world. 

ptl. Therefore, ſome virtuous men are hated by the world. 

DARDANARIUS, Uſrer, Maonapoliſt; a name anciently attri- 
buted to ſuch as cauſed a ſcarcity, and dearneſs of proviſions, 
particularly corn, by buying and hoarding it up, to raiſe its 
value, and ſell it again at an extravagant rate. See MonoPory, 
1 


The name Hardanarius was given dom che Darda, who 
made a practice of ſpoiling and deſtroying the fruits of the 


The fame people are alſo called Aruſcatores, Directarii, Sito. 
c Annie Flagellatores, and Seplafiari. ,, — 


DARII, in logic, a mode of ſyllogiſms in the firſt figure, wherein 


the major propoſition is an univerſal affirmative, and the minor 
and concluſion particular affirmative. E. gr. | 
dd. They who ſpeak well of every body have many friends, 
r A. Some ſpeak well of every one. | 


DARE -Chamber. See the article CaMRRA Obſcura. 
Daxx-Tert, a portable Camera Obſcura, made not unlike 3 


desk, and fitted with optic glaſſes ; to take proſpects of land- 
ſhips, buildings, fortifications, Nc. See CAMERA Obſcura. 


DARREIN, in law, a corruption of the French Dernier 1a, 


and uſed in the like ſenſe : as—Darrein Continuance. (See 
ConTiNUANCE.) — Darrein preſentment. See AssisE of 
Darrein preſentment. | 


DART, in geometry, aſtronomy, &c. See Sacrrra. 
DARTOS “, or Dazrvs, in anatomy, the inner coat of the 
- ſcrotum, compoſed of a great number of muſcular, or fleſhy 


fibres; whence ſome conſider it as a cutaneous muſcle. 
The word is pure Greek, agree, Excoriatui, pelle Nudatus, 

of Pepe, excorio, probably by reaſon it lies eloſe under the 
ſkin, © See ScCrROTUM. : 

Tis by means hereof that the ſcrotum is contracted, or corru- 

gated, which is eſteemed a ſign of health. « 

The Dartog was anciently taken to be a continuation of the 

panniculus Carnoſus; but miſtakenly. It has ſeveral veins and 

arteries. It inveſts the teſticles, and ſhooting it ſelf betwee: 

them, ſeparates them from each other. 


DATA; in mathematicks, certain things, or quantities ſuppoſed 


to be given, or known, in order, from them, to find out 
other things or quantities, which are unknown, or fought tor. 
A problem or queſtion generally conſiſts of two parts; D. 
and Quſſtu. See PROBLEM, Cc. 


. "Euclid has an expreſs treatiſe of Data; wherein he uſes the 


word for ſuch ſpaces, lines and angles as are given in magni- 
tude ; or to which we can affign others equal. See Gives. 

From the primary uſe of the word Data in mathematicks, it 
has been tranſplanted into other arts; as philoſophy, medicine, 
Cc. where it expreſſes any quantity, which, for the fake of a 
preſent calculation, is taken for granted to be ſuch, withou: 
requiring an immediate proof for its certainty ; called alſo the 
gruen quantity, number, or power — and hence alſo ſuch 
things as are known, from whence either in natural philoſo- 


phy, the animal mechaniſm, or the operation of medicines, 


we come to the knowledge of others unknown, are now 


| — in phyſical writers called Data. 
DAT 


*, an addition, or appendage in writings, acts, inſtru- 
ments, letters, c. expreſſing the day, and month of the year 
when the act, or letter, was paſſed or ſigned ; together with 
the place where the fame was done. 
 ® The word is formed from the Latin Datum, given, the parti- 

ciple of do, I give. The Latins uſually fay dabam, I gave. 

In writings of importance the Date ſhould be written in words 
at length, dated or given at London this twenty fixth day of 
March in the year of our Lord one thouſand ſeven hundred 
twenty and five. In letters, the Date is uſually in figures. 
London, March the 26th, 1725. 

An Antidate is a falſe Date, prior to the real time when the 
inſtrument was pafled, or ſigned. 

A Puſt- date is that poſterior to the real time, Ec. 

Our ancient deeds had no Dates, but only the month, and 
year, to ſignify that they were not made in haſte, or in the 
JIpace of a day, but upon longer and more mature deliberation. 
The king's grants began with the words, Præſentibus && firtu- 
71s, &c. but the grants of private perſons with, Omnibus pre- 
ſentes Literas inſpacturis.— 


Dar *, Dachlus, the fruit of the palm-tree. See Fxurr. 


"This fruit is gathered in autunin, ere ripe; and bears a near 
reſemblance to our bullace; being of a green colour, very 
ſharp and aſtringent. When ripe, it becomes ruddy, ha vin 
a hard, longiſh ſtone, cloven at bottom, encompaſſed with a 


thin white pellicle or skin. 


The word is formed of Dacbe, and that of Dachylus, finger ; 
as being round and oblong, reſembling a ſinger's end. 
The husk or covering of the. Date, called by the ancients 
Elate, or Spatha, when the-fruit is in its flower, is variable ; 
having as many changes of colour as the fig has. 


Some Dates are black, fome white, ſome brown, ſome again 


are round like apples, and very big. Ordinarily they are ob. 
long, fleſhy, yellow, ſomewhat bigger than the thumb's end, 


and very agreeable to the taſte. Some are no bigger than 2 


chich-pea, and others as big as a pomegranate. he beſt arc 
thoſe called Reyal-Dates, There is alſo another ſort calle"! 
Caryote, which are very good. Some of them have {tonc:, 
and others none. | 

Dates are principally uſed in medicine: their qualities are, t9 
ſoften the aſperities of the gullet, to ſtrengthen the Fætus in 


the womb, to afſuage all immoderate fluxes of the belly, ail: 
80 


980 


ſood, full of earthy juice, and occaſion obſtructions in the 
viſcera; for which reaſon, people who live of Dates become 


Our Dates are brought us from Egypt, Syria, Africa, and the 


maturi 

ſt ſouthern of Spain. 
Dates in . only they do not keep, but breed worms. 
Thoſe from Perfia exceed all others in largeneſs, colour, and 


in logic; a mode of fyllogiſms in the third 
figure, wherein the major is an univerſal affirmative, and the 
minor and concluſion particular affirmative propoſitions. 
E. gr. | 
44 All God's friends are kings. 
tl. Some of 3. friends wn. poor. 
J. Therefore poor, are kings. 3 
DIE grammar, "the third caſe in the declenſion of 
nouns ; expreſſing the ſtate, or relation of a thing to whoſe 
profit or loſs ſome other thing is referred. See CASE. 
tis called Dative, becauſe uſually governed by a verb im- 


plying ſomething to be given to ſome perſon. As, commodare 
Socratr, to to Socrates ; utilis republice, uſeful to the 
commonwealth z pernicioſus ecclefies, pernicious to the church; 


viſum eft Platoni, It ſeemed good to Plato, c. 
In Engliſh, where we have properly no caſes, this relation is 
expreſſed by the fign to, or for. | 
DAUGHTER. the article Son. 
The Sens and Daughters of the ki 
Sons and Daughters of England; uſe all the ſubjects of 
England have a ſpecial intereſt in them, See PRINCEs of the 
Blood. 1 
DAVIDISTS, Davipict, a ſect of hereticks, the adherents of 
David George, a glazier, or, as others ſay, painter, of Ghant; 
who in 1525. began to preach a new doctrine: publiſhing 
himſelf to be the true meſſiah, and that he was ſent hither to 
f1l heaven, which was quite empty for want of people to 
deſerve it. | 
He rejected marriage, with the Adamites ; denied the reſur- 
rection, with the Sadduces; held with Manes, that the 
ſoul was not defiled by fin ; and laughed at the ſelf-denial fo 
much recommended by Jeſus Chriſt.---Such were his principal 
errors, 
He made his eſcape from Ghant, and retired firſt into Friſe- 
land, and then to Baſil, where he changed his name, aſſum- 
ing that of John Bruck, and died in 15 56. 
He left ſome diſciples behind him, to whom he promiſed 
that he would riſe again at the end of three years. Nor 
was he altogether a falſe prophet herein, for the magiſtrates 
of that city, being informed at the three years end of what 
he had taught, ordered him to be dug up, and burnt, together 
with his writings, by the common hangman. 
There are ſtill fome remains of this ridiculous ſect in Holſtein, 
particularly about Friderickſtadt, where they are intermixed 
with the Arminians. 
DAVIS's-9uadrant, See the article BACK-STAFF. 
DAUPHIN, DoLPHiN, in aſtronomy. See DELPHINUS, 
Daurhix, is a title given the eldeft ſon of France, and 
preſumptive heir of the crown ; on account of the province of 


Dauphm#, which in 1343. Was given to Philip de Valois on 


this condition, by Humbert [ava of the Viennois. 
The Dauphin, in his letters patents, ſtyles himſelf, By the 
<« grace of God, eldeſt ſon of France, and Dauphin of 
12 — 5 

Davenn * was anciently the title or appellation of the prince 
of Viennois in France. | vo 


* Moſt authors, who have ſought the origin of the name Dau- 
phin, and Dauphine, ſeem to have given too much looſe to con- 
jecture. Some will have it derived from the Auffinates, an 
ancient people mentioned by Ptolemy and Pliny 3 but thoſe au- 
thors place the Auffinates on the other fide of the Alpes in the 
Gallia Ciſalpina. Others write that the Allobroges brought 
the name from Delphos ; others, that king Boſon's ſhield was 
diſtinguiſhed by the figure of a Dolphin, which he bore there- 
on. Others, that the princes who reigned in the Viennois 
aſter Boſon, pitched on the Dolphin for their arms as a ſymbol 
of their mildneſs and humanity. Others, that it was firſt given 
by an emperor who made war in Italy, but whom they do not 
name, to a governor of this province, who ſent him a power- 
ful ſupply with ſuch expedition, that it deſerved to be, com- 
pared with the ſwiſtneſs of a Dolphin. Thabo fancies the 
word to be Gothic; as well as the names Breſs, Savoy, Beau- 
jeau, c. Claud de Grange takes it to have been formed 
from the word Viennois, the ancient name of this province. 
A perſon of this province, ſays he, being aſked what country- 
man he was, anſwered, do Viene, and the prince of the pro. 


Vol. I. 


of England are called the | 


DAY 


zins Gated himſelf the prince > _Yiene i and afterwards; 
changing the V, according to cuſtom, into F, do Fiene 3 and 


at lengt retrenching the two ee's, Den: laflly, the common 
bpinion that the word was forme d from Deſphinus, occaſioned 
them to write Dauphin : but this appears to Chorier.no better 
than a ridiculous ſubtilty. Others will have it that Guy the 
Fat, having a daughter he was very fond of, uſed to cal her 
Dauphine ; and to immortalize her when dead, gave her name 
to his country. 
d' Albon, whoſe eſtate being incorporated with that of the 
count de Greſivaudan, by the marriage of his only daughter 
with the firſt Guy, was actually named Dauphin and that his 
eldeſt grandſon, being obliged to take his name, was called 
Dauphin, and bore the figure of a Dolphin for his arms. Du 
Cheſne is likewiſe of opinion, that it was the grandſon of Guy 
the Fat; who firſt bore the name of Dauphin; though not for 
the reaſon juſt alledged, but that it was given him at his bap- 
tiſm, and added to that of Guy. Chorier will not allow any 
| thing probable in any of theſe opinions: he obſerves then, 
that William canon of Notre Dame at Grenoble, who has 
wrote the life of Margaret daughter of Stephen earl of Bur- 
gundy married with Guy ſon of Goy the Fat, calls the lat- 
ter ſimply Guy the Old, and the former always count Dau- 
phin ; and adds, that no record, no monument, ever attributes 
the title of Dauphin to Guy the Fat, or any of his predeceſ- 
ſors ; ſo that it muſt neceſſarily have taken its riſe in his fon, 
all 'whoſe ſucceſſors ſo conſtantly aſſumed, it, that it be 
came the 7 3 name of the family. He died in 1142, in 
the flower of his youth ; ſo that it muſt be about the year 
1120, that the title commenced ; and without doubt, adds he, 
on ſome illuſtrious occaſion. He obſerves further, that this 
— was of a military diſpoſition, and delighted in nothing 
ut war; and again, that it was the cuſtom 0 the Cavaliers to 
deck their calks, coats of arms, and the hduſing of their horſes, 
with ſome figure or device peculiar to themſelves, whereby 
they were diſtinguiſhed from all others engaged in the the ſame 
combat or tournament. From all theſe eircumſtances he con- 
jectures that this Guy choſe the Do/p5in for his ſignature ; 
that this was the creſt of his helmet ; and that he bore it on 
his coat in ſome notable tournament or battle wherein he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf. And this, Chorier makes no doubt, is the. 
real origin of the appellation. The Preſident de Valbonnet 
2 more juſtly on the ſubject: Guigues, or Guy the Fat, 
on of Guy the old, married Mathilda, who has been ſuppoled 
to be of the ſame royal family, as being called Regina in ſe- 
veral antient charters. This couple had a ſon, who, in a deed 
paſſed between him and Hugh biſhop of Grenoble in 1140, 
is called Delphinus ; Guigo Comes, qui wocatur Delphinus. 
This has occaſioned ſome hiſtorians to think, that to diſcover 
the origin of the name Dauphin, there was no neceflity for 
having recourſe to voyages beyond the ſea, where the counts de 
Greſivaudan might take the Dolphin for their arms, or badge 
of diſtinction. In effect, that conjecture does not ſtand on 
any proof; nor is it true, that the firſt and ſecond race of 
thoſe, princes bore the Do/phin for theif arms ; there being 
ſcarce any figns thereof before Humbert I. who firſt wore 
it on his ſhield. It is more probable that the ſurname 
Dauphin, which Guy firſt aſſumed, pleaſed his ſucceffors lo 


much, that they *added it to their own name, and erected 


it into a title, which has been retained ever fince. Nothing 
is more common in thoſe times, than to find proper names 
become the names of families, or dignities. Witneſs the 
Ademars, Arthauds, Aynards, Atlemans, Berengers, and in- 
finite others, who all owe their names to ſome one of their 


anceftors, from whom it has been tranſmitted throughout the 
family. See NAME. 


The ſeigneurs or lords of Auvergne have likewiſe bore the ap- 
pellation of Dauphin; but the Dauphins of, Auvergne had it 


not till a good while after thoſe of the Viennois, and even re- 


ceived it from them. The manner was this: Guy the VIIIth, 
Dauphin of Viennois, had by his wife Margaret, daughter of 
Stephen, earl of Burgundy, a ſon and two daughters, The 
ba was Guy the IXth, his ſucceſſor. Beatrix, one of the 
aughters, was married to the count d' Auvergne, who, ac- 

cording to Blondel, was William the Vth, or rather, as 
Chorier and others hold, Robert the VIch, father of Wil- 
liam the Vth. This prince loſt the greateſt part of the 
county Auvergne, which was waken from him by his 
uncle William, aſſiſted by Louis the young; and was 
only left maſter of the little canton whereof Vodable is 
the capital. He had a {on whom he called Dauphin, on aC- 
count of Guy, or Guigues, his uncle by the mother's fide. 
From his time his ſucceſſors holding the ſame petty canton of 
Auvergne, ſtyled themſelves Dauphins of Auvergne, and 
bore a Dolphin for their arms. 

DAY, a diviſion of time, drawn from the appearance, and diſ- 
appearance of the ſun, See SUN. 
The Day is of two kinds, Artificial, and Natural, 


Artificial Day, which ſeems to be that primarily meant by the 


word Day, is the time of light; determined by the ſun's riſing 
and ſetting, ORs 

This is properly defined the ſtay of the ſun above the horizon : 
In oppoſition to which, the time of darkneſs, or, the ſun's 


ſtay below the horizon from ſetting to riſing again, is called 
Night. See NIGHT. 


Natural Day, called alſo Civil Day, is the ſpace of time where- 


in the ſun performs one revolution round the earth : or, more 
juſtly, the time wherein the earth makes a rotation on its 


3B as; 


Others are of opinion, that the laſt count 
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being diſturbed by the refraction; belide that, 


the riſing or ſetting of the ſun ſhould appear 


nd in which the 


dious Epoch or beginning of the Civ;/ Day. 


As then there are not wanting reaſons for beg 


7 ral Day, both ſrom the ſun's paſſing 
eaſtern, and weſtern ſide of the horizon 


3 It is no 


different” nations ſhould begin their Day differently, 


Accordingly, 1/, The ancient Baby lonians, Perſians, Syrians, 
and moſt other eaſtern nations, with the preſent i | 


the Balearick iſlands, the Greeks, Oc. 


the ſun's riſing. 


dern Italians, and Chineſe, reckon it from the ſun's ſetting, 


the modern 


And, 4thk, The Egyptians and Ro 


mans, with the modern Engliſh, F rench, Dutch, Germans, 
Spaniards, and Portugueſe, at midnight. 
The Day is divided into hours; and the week, 


For the different lengths of the Day 


Sce Hou, MonrTy, Week. 


month, .. 


in different Climates, 


ſhews, that one Day, when the ſun is in the equinoctial, js 
ſhorter than when he is in the tropicks, by 40 ſeconds ; and 


that 14 tropical Days are longer than ſo man 
This inequality 


by g of an hour, or 10 minutes, 
flows from two ſeveral principles : the 


theſe two cauſes ha pen to be combined, t 
XCENTRICITY and O 

Day, in law, is frequently uſed for the Day 

A court, either originally, or upon aſſignation. 


Day is varied. See 


We ſay, He had a Day by the rolls, 
appearance aſſigned him. 


| * appear on the writ ſerved. Mes 


To be diſmiſſed without Day, jine Die, is to be finally diſ- 
if charged the court, 
[ Dars / Prefixim, in the Exchequer. See REMEMBRANcer, 
li Days of Grace, in commerce, are a number of Days allowed 
| by cuſtom for the payment of a bill of exchange, after the 
fame becomes due, 7. 5. after the time it was accepted for is 
„expired. See BILL and ExcHance. 
| 


to be paid till thirteen Days. Througho 


* 


and three at Leipſic. See AccErraxc 

Dag-Davs, Dies C anculares, 
X \ Critical Da Ys, Dies Critici. 

| Intercalary, or Additional Da VS. See Int 

DEA CON x, Diaconvs, a perſon in th 


id xoyog, miniſter, ſervant. 


| Acts, chap. vi. which number was retai 
| | | veral churches, 


to diſtribute the bread and wine to the com 


4 
1 diſpenſe the alms. 


By the ancient canons, marriage was not incompatible with 


the ſtate and 2 of a Deacan. 
time that the Romiſnh 


and the pope only grants them diſpenſations for ve 


cauſes; and after diſpenſation, they loſe 
0 of their order, -and return to a lay ſtate. 


Fl 


| 
| Days in Bank, are Days ſet down by ſtatute, 
| court, when writs ſhall be returned, or when 


V equincctial ones, 


of the Days 


one, the excentricity 
of the earth's orbit; the other, the N of the ecliptic 


mea 


ure of time. As 
he length of the 
BLIQUITy, 


of appearance in. 


7. e. he had a Day of 


accepted in order to be paid, e. gr. ten Days after 


* 


or order of the 


the party ſhall 


In England, three Days of Grace are allowed; fo that a bill 


light, is not 


ut France, they allow 


| ten Days of Grace; as many at Dantzic ; eight 


E, 


See Canrcuragr. 


at *Naples ; 


ſix at Venice, Rotterdam, and Antwerp ; four at Franctort ; 


The word is formed from the Latin Diaconus, of the Greek 


tal office. They alſo prohibit a Deacen being Ordained : 
he have a title, or call, and be at leaſt twenty five — 
age. The emperor Juſtinian, in Novel 123. 


ſuffices for a Deacon, 


At Rome, under pope Sylveſter, t had on] one Drag, 
then ſeven were ap inted; then 2 7 at lat eien 


rents, alms, &c. belonged to the Sub-Deacans , the 
Deacons were the depoſitaries = 
the management of the revenues of the church in their hands: 


ras on the ſame council, Simeon otheta, and Oecumeniu 
diſtinguiſh Deacons deſtined for ſervice at the altar, — 


thoſe who had the care of the diſtribution of the alms of the 
faithful, Thus, the cuſtom of conſtituting Deacons, without 


retain the ſuperiority; and for diſtinction fake, where there 
were ſeveral, the fr(} took the appellation of Arch-Deacoy, 
See ARCH-DtAcoy. | 

The Deacons rehearſe certain prayers at the holy office, which 
were thence denominated Diaconical, | 

They took care that the pegple at church behaved themſelye; 


Among the Maronites of mount Libanon, are two Deacons, 
who are mere adminiſtrators of the temporalties. Dandini, 


who calls them 7; S!onori Diaconi, aſſures us, they are ſecu- 


lar lords, who govern the people, ſit in. Judgment on ali 
their differences, and treat with the Turks as to What con- 


thereof in his epiſtle to the Romans: and the younger Pliny, 


— 


in a letter to Trajan, tells that prince, he had ordered two 
Deaconeſſes, whom he calls Mliniſtræ, to be tortured. 


Deaconeſs was a title given to certain devout women, who 


conſecrated themſelves to the ſervice of the church, and ren- 
dred thoſe offices to the women, which men could not decently 
do; as, in baptiſm, for inſtante, which was conferred by im- 
merſion, on women as well as men, See BaeTrsm, 
They were likewiſe to look to the doors on the fide the 
women were on, 
cording to the cuſtom of thoſe times. They had the care and 
inſpection of the poor, ſick, e. in ti 

tion, When a Deacon could not be ſent to the women, to 
exhort and fortify them, a Deaconeſs was ſent. 


crees they ſhould not be ordained till g 
Whereas till then they had not been ordained before ſixty ; 


as is preſcribed in the firſt epiſtle to Timothy, * 


W 


N A ods - * 
c 


Drap-Pleqge. See the 
Dr av-Reckoning, at ſea, is that eſtimation, judgment or con- 


DEA 
And as is ſeen in the Nomocanon of John of Antioch, in 


Balſamon, the Namocanon of Photius, the Theodoſian Code, 
Tertullian de Veland. Virgin. &c. 


Tertullian, ad uxvrem, L. I. c. 7. ſpeaks of women who had 


received ordination in the church, and who, on that account, 
were deprived, of the liberty of marrying. For the Dea- 
coneſſts were widows, and might not remarry. Nor were 
they capable of being admitted to that order, if they had been 
married more than once. Though in after-times virgins were 
alſo made Deaconeſſes, at leaſt if we may credit St. Epiphanius, 
Zonaras; Balfamon and Ignatius. | 

The council of Nice ranks Deaconeſſes among the clergy : 
though ſome hold that their ordination was not facramen- 
tal, but a mere eccleſiaſtical ceremony. However, it gave 
them a preeminence above their ſex ; for which reaſon the 
council of Laodicea forbad the ordaining of any more for the 
future. The firſt council of Orange, held in 441, likewiſe 
forbids the ordaining of Deaceneſſes, and enjoins ſuch as had 
been ordained to receive the benediction with the mere laity. 
It is hard to ſay when the order of Deaconeſſes expired; by 
reaſon they did not all ceaſe together. The eleventh canon 
of the council of Laodicea, it is true, ſeems to abrogate 
them; but it is certain they ſubſiſted in divers _» long af- 
terwards. For the twenty ſixth canon of the firſt council of 
Orange, and the twenty firſt of that of Epaona, held in 
515, forbid the ordination of Deacameſſes ; yet there were 
ſome at the time of the council in Trullo. 

Atto of Verceil in his VIIlth letter gives the reaſon of their 
being aboliſhed : he obſerves that in the firſt ages the miniſtry 
of women was neceſſary, in order to the more eaſy inſtruct- 
ing of other women, and recovering them from paganiſm ; 
and that they likewiſe ſerved for the more decent adminiſtra- 
tion of baptiſm to the ſame : but that it was not then neceſ- 
ſary, by reaſon none but children were baptized ; and,it might 
now be added, by reaſon baptiſm is only conferred by ſprinkling. 
The number of Deaconeſſes does not ſeem to have been fixed: 
the emperor Heraclius, in his letter to Sergius patriarch of 
Conſtantinople, orders that in the great church of Conſtanti- 
nople there be forty Deaconeſſes, whereas there were mW in 
that of the mother of God, in the quarter of the Blachernæ. 


DEACONRY, DiaconarTx, the order, or miniſtry of a 


Deacon, or Deaconeſs, See DEAcon and Dexaconess. 


DrAcoxRVY, DIACONIA, is alſo a name ftill reſerved to the 


chapels, and oratories in Rome, under the direction of the ſe- 
veral deacons, in their reſpective regions or quarters. See 
REOION. | 

To the Deacenries were annexed a fort of hoſpitals, or boards 
for the diſtribution of alms, governed by the regionary dea- 
cons, called cardinal deacons, of whom there were ſeven, an- 
ſwering to the ſeven regions, their chief being called the arch- 
deacon. See CARDINAL. : ; 

The hoſpital adjoining to the church of the Deacorry, had 
an adminiſtrator for the temporal concerns, called the Father 
of the Deaconry, who was ſometimes a prieſt, and ſometimes 
a lay-man.. 

At preſent there are fourteen of theſe Deaconries or hoſpitals at 
Rome, which are reſerved to the cardinals. Du Cange gives 
us their names: as, the Deaconry of St. Maria in the broad 
Way; the Deaconry of St. Euſtachio near the Pantheon, c. 


DEADLY Feud ®, in our law-books, a profeſſion of irreconcila- 


ble enmity till a perſon is revenged by the death of his enemy. 


The word Feud, is derived from the German Fehd, which, as 


Hottoman obſerves, ſignifies, modo bellum, modo capitales ini- 
micitias, See Feud. 


Such enmity and revenge was allowed by our ancient laws in 


the time of the Saxons, viz. If any man was killed, and a 


pecuniary ſatisſaction were not made to the kindred, it was 
lawful for them to take up arms, and revenge themſelves on 
the murtherer : which was called Deadly Feud. And this, 
probably, was the 1 of an appeal. See APPEAL, 

rticle Mox TAB. 


is, by keeping an account of her way by the log, by knowing 
the courſe they have ſteered by the compaſs, and by rectifying 


all, with allowance for drift lee-way, &c. according to the 


ſhip's trim: fo that this Reckoning is without any obſerva- 


tion of the ſun, moon and ſtars, and is to be reQified as often 


as any good obſervation can be had. See Loo, and Loc- | 


Line, 


De av-I/ater, is the eddy-water juſt behind the ſtern of a ſhip : 


It is ſo called, becauſe it does not paſs away fo ſwiftly, as the 


water running by her ſides doth. 


If a ſhip have a great eddy followi 
makes much D ollowing her ſtern, they ſay, ſhe 


DEAF FOREST ED, in our law-books, the being diſcharged 


exempted from foreſt-laws . 
See FoREsST. | 


v Jobannes Dei Gratia, &c. Archiepiſcopis, Epiſcopis, &c. ſcia- 
15 nos omnino Deafforeſtaſſe Foreſiam de Breauood de omnibus que 
ad Foreflam & Foreſtarics pertinent. Quare volumus & firmiter 
precipimus, quod prædicta Forefta & homines in illa manentes, 
& heredes torum, fint Deafforeltati in per petuum. 


— 


D E A 


DEAFNESS, the fate of a perſon who wants the ſenſe of 


hearing: or a diſeaſe of the ear, which prevents its due recep- 
tion of ſounds. See HeARiNnG and EAR. | 

_— generally ariſes either from an obſtruftion, gr 4 com- 
preſſion, of the auditory nerve; or from ſome coffettion of 
matter in the cavities of the inner ear; or from the auditsry 
paſſage being ſtopped up by ſome hardened excrement ; or, 
laſtly; from ſome excreſcence, a ſwelling of the glands, or 
ſome foreign body introduced within it. \ s 

Thoſe born deaf are alſo dumb, as not being able to learn any 
language; at leaſt in the common way, However, as the 


eyes, in ſome meaſure, ſerve them for ears, they may under- 


ſtand what is ſaid by obſerving the motion of the lips, tongue, 
Sc. of the ſpeaker ; and even accuſtom themſelves to move 
their own, as they ſee other people do; and by this means 
learn to ſpeak. | 

Thus it was that Dr. Wallis taught two young gentlemen 
born deaf, to hear what was faid to them, and to return per- 
tinent anſwers. Digby gives us another inſtance of the ſame, 
within his own knowledge. And there was a Swiſs phyſician 
lately living at Amſterdam, one Joh: Conrad Amman, who 
effected the ſame in ſeveral children born deaf, with ſurprizing 


ſucces, He has reduced the thing to a fixed art or method, 


which he has publiſhed in his Surdus Loguens, Amſtelod. 1692. 
and de Loquela, ibid. 1700. 

In the Phil. Tranſat. NY 312. we have an account by Mr. 
Waller, R. S. Secr. of a man and his ſiſter, each about fifty 
years old, born in the ſame town with Mr, Waller, who had 
neither of them the leaſt ſenſe of hearing; yet both of them 
knew, by the motion of the lips only, whatever was ſaid to 
them, and would anſwer pertinently to the queſtion propoſed. 
It ſeems they could both hear and ſpeak when children; 
but loſt their ſenſe afterwards ; whence they retained their 
ſpeech, which, though uncouth, was yet intelligible. 


Such another inſtance is that of Mr. Goddy's daughter, mi- 


niſter of St. Gervais in Geneva, related by biſhop Burnet. 
At two years old they perceived ſhe had loſt he hearing ; and 
ever ſince, though ſhe hears great noiſes, yet hears nothing of 
what is faid to her. But by obſerving the motions of the 
mouth and lips of others, ſhe has acquired ſo many words, 
that out of theſe ſhe has formed a ſort of jargon, in which the 
can hold converſation whole days. with thoſe that can ſpeak her 
language. She knows nothing that is faid to her, unleſs ſhe 
ſce the motion of their mouths that ſpeak to her ; fo that in 
the night, they are obliged to light candles to ſpeak to her, 
One thing will appear the ftrangeſt part of the whole nar- 
ration: ſhe has a lifter, with whom ſhe has practiſed her 
language more than with any body elſe ; and in the night, 
by , ww > her hand on her ſiſter's mouth, ſhe can perceive 
by that what ſhe faith, and fo can diſcourſe with her in the 
dark. Burn. Let. IV. p. 248. | | 

It is obſervable that deaf perſons, and ſeveral others thick of 
hearing, hear better and more eafily if a loud noiſe be raiſed at 
the time when you ſpeak to them : which is owing, no 
doubt, to the greater tenſion of the ear-drum, on that occa- 
ſion. Dr. Willis mentions a deaf woman, who, if a drum 
were heat in the room, could hear any thing very clearly ; 
ſo that her husband hired a drummer for a ſervant, that 
by his means he might hold converſation with his wife, The 
ſame author mentions another, who, living near a ſteeple, 
could always hear very well, if there was a ringing of three 
or four bells: but never elſe, See Drum, 


DEAN *, a prime dignitary in moſt cathedral and collegiate 


churches; being uſually the preſident of the chapter. See 
CHAPTER, 0 
* He is called Dean, Decanus, of the Greek era, ten, as be- 


ing ſuppoſed to preſide over ten canons or prebendaries, at tealt, 
See PrReEBENDaRY, Oc. 


Canoniſts diſtinguiſh between Deans of cathedral, and thoſe of 
collegiate churches. The firſt, with their chapter, are regu- 
larly ſubject to the juriſdiction of the biſhop. As to Deans of 
collegiate churches, they have uſually the contentious juriſdic- 
tion in themſelves, that is, they exerciſe juriſdiction over their 
canons in all civil, or criminal matters; though ſometimes 
this belongs to them in common with the chapter, See CoL- 
LEGIATE and CATHEDRAL, | 

In England, as there are two foundations of cathedral and col- 
legiate churches, the old and the new, (the latter being thoſe 
founded by Henry the VIIIth on the ſuppreſſion of the Abbots 
and Priors, when their convents were turned into Dean and 
chapter ;) ſo there are two ways of creating the Deans. "Thoſe 
of the old foundation, are brought to their dignity much 
like a biſhop ; the prince firſt ſending out his Conge d' 
Eſire to the chapter; the chapter there chuſing, the king 
yielding his royal aſſent, and the biſhop confirming him, and 
giving his mandate to inftal him. Thoſe of the new founda- 
tion are inſtalled by a ſhorter courle ; only by the king's let- 
ters patents, without either election or confirmation. 

( onſtantine, we are told, erected, an office of nine hundred 
and fifty perſons at Conſtantinople, taken out of divers trades 
and proſeſſions, whom he exempted from all impoſitions, 


and Leſtowed them on the cathedral church, to render the of- 
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hm of burke) gratis to the and, partculaly t9 . ber. 
Y 


"Theſe he called Decam and Leeticarns probab 


wert divided by tens z each whereof had a bier or litter to 


for labour. For are uſually ranked among the clerks, 
n 


and even before the tors. By a law 
appears that there were of theſe 
TICARIT, and CoriAr &. 


m 
Theſe Rural Deans were ſometimes called Archipresbyteri, and 
at firſt were both in order and authority, above the arch- 


deacons. They were elected by the c 


ſed ; but afterwards they were appointed, and removed, 
4 biſhop and hence they were called 


Decant Temporariis to diſtinguiſh them 


Deans, who were led Decani Perpetui. 


Hincmar, in 2 capitular to his arch-deacons, reſerves the 
right of electing chem to himſelf ; and only allows it to the 


' troduced them there. See CHOREPISCOPUS. 
'Dzan, in the ancient monaſteries, was 3 ſuperior eſtabliſhed 


whence he was called Decanus, in imitatio 


title applied among us to divers that are the 
chief of ſome peculiar churches, or chapels: a8, the Dean of 


and by their votes 


the IXth century : 


care of ten monks ; 


called by the ſame name among the Romans, who had ten 


ſoldiers under them. See ABBOT- 


Till the time of St. Benedict, there were uſually in each mo- 
naſtery a provoſt, Præpeſitus, and ſeveral Deans, Decani, 


rit ; and might be depoſed after three admonitions. The mo- 
naſteries being now lefs populous than they were in ancient 
times, the abbot, or prior, do not ſtand in ſo much need of 
being caſed ; fo that Deans are ſet aſide. 


DEAN and Chapter.---Anciently biſhops did not ordinarily. tranſ- 
8 matters of moment = concilis presbytererum principalium, 


who were then called Senatores Ecclefie 


biſhops 3 repreſented in ſome meaſure by our chapters of cathe- 


biſhop's ſummons, do aſt him in ordinations, deprivations, 


| condemnations, exCOMmuUnications, and 
cerns of the church. See CHAPTER: 


tion, &c. See CirCcVU LATION» FUNCTION, &c. 
An animal body, by the actions inſeparable from life, under- 
goes a continual change. Its ſmnalleſt fibres become rigid, its 


minute veſſels grow into ſolid fibres no longer previous to the 


By ſuch means the offices of the minuter veſlels are q 


ſtroyed, the humours ſtagnate, harden, and at length co- 
' aleſce with the ſolids. Thus are the ſubtileſt fluids in the 


the proceſs of theſe changes, Death it ſelf becomes inevitable, 


as the neceſſary conſequence of life, See 


But it is rare, that lite is thus long protracted, or that Death 
ſucceeds merely from che decays and impair ments of old age. 
Diſeaſes, a long and horrid train, cut the work ſhort. See 


DisgAsE. 
Draru-Mateh, in natural hiſtory, 2 little 


ticking noiſe, like the beat of a watch, 


zon of thoſe officers | 


narrow, and every 


— 


Fins, AGE, Cc. 


inſect famous for a 


which the populace | 


DE 


. ave long took for a prefage of Death, in the family where jt 


is heard: whence, it « alſo called Pediculus Fatidicus, Alortiſa- 


de aur dus kinds of Death-Watbes : of the frſt we have 
a good account in the Philoſaph. Tranſaft- by Mr. Allen. it 


or helmet on the bead, and two Antenne proceeding from be- 
neath the eyes, and doing the office of proboſcides. The part it 
beats withal, he obſerved, Was the extream edge of the facc, 


Its figure, as it appears in a microſcope, ſee repreſented in 
Tab. Natur. Hiſt. Fig. 2. | Ton 
This account is confirmed by Mr. Derham, with this dif- 


a female, which he kept alive in a box, ſeveral months, and 


tating its beating. By his ticking noiſe he could frequently in- 
Vite the male to get up upon the other in the way of coition. 


again, beat very eagerly, and then up again: Whence the in- 
genious author concludes, thoſe pulſations to be the way 
whereby theſe infects woo one another, and find out, and 
invite each other to copulation. 
The ſecond. kind of Death-Watch is an inſect in appearance 
quite different from the firſt. The former only beats ſeven of 
eight ſtrokes at a time, and quicker ; the latter will beat ſome 
hors together, without intermiſſion, and his ſtrokes are more 
leiſurely, and like the beat of a Match. This latter is a {mall 
greyiſh inlet, much like a louſe when viewed with the 
naked eye. Its figure, a magnified, is ſeen in Tab. Natur. 


It is very common in all parts of the houſe in the ſummer- 
ing when diſturbed. But will beat very freely before you, and 


| can view it without giving it 
diſturbance, of ſhaking the place where it lies, Ac. The author 
cannot ſay, whether they beat in any other thing, but he never 
heard. their noiſe except in or Near paper. As to their 


me | Noiſe, the ſame perſon is in doubt, whether it be made by 


their heads, or rather ſnouts againſt the paper; or; whether 


crickets make their noiſe. He inclines to the former opinion : 
the reaſon of his doubt is, that he obſerved the animals body 
to ſhake and give 2 jirk at every beat, but could ſcarce 


perceive any part of its body to touch the paper. But its body 


is ſo ſmall, and near the paper: and its motion in tick ing 


and make offers to the beating inſect, who after ſome offers, 
left off beating, and got upon che back of the other. 
When they were joined, he got off again, and they continu- 
ed ſome hours joined tail to tail, like dog and bitch in coition. 
Whether this inſe& change its ſhape, and become another ani- 
mal, or not, he cannot fay 3 though he has ſome cauſe to 


creeps about with its ſhell on, When it firſt leaves its ſhc!), 
it is even ſmaller than its egg though that be ſcarce diſcerna- 
ble without a microſcope. In this ate it is perfeRtly like the 
mites in cheeſe : from the mite ſtate they grow gradually to 
their mt we or perſect ſtate: when they become like the 
old ones, they are at firſt very (mall ; but run about much 


DE BENE Ess E, a Latin phraſe uſed in our law-books---T 9 take, 


or do a thing De bene efſe, is to accept, or allow it as well done 
for the preſent; but when it comes © be more bully examined, 


to the merit, or well-being of the thing in its own nature 
or, as we ſay, Valcat quantum walere — | 
Thus, in chancery, upon motion to have one of the leſs priu- 
cipal defendants in a cauſe examined as A witneſs, the court 


ing what may be objected on the other fide) often order: ſuch 


a 
tions ſhall be allowed or ſuppreſſed at the hearing of the cauſe 


upon a full debate of the matter, as the court ſhall think fit 


but for the preſent they have a well-being or conditional al- 
lowance. | 


DEBENTURE, 2 kind of writing, in the nature of a bond, 


firſt given in 1649, to charge the commonwealth to ſecure the 


ſoldier-creditor, or his aſſigns, the ſum due, upon auditing the 


accounts of his arrears. 


The word is alio uſed in the Exchequer, and in the king“ 
houſhold, where Debentures ate uſually given to the ſervants 
for the payment of their wages, board-wages, and the like. 


2 De- 


1 of parliaments eſpecially in that \chich relates to the for- 


feited eltates in Ireland, 


- 
* 


out of Which the ſoldiers Debentures 


1:4, which induees beakneſs, and fainfing Fee REFLAXATION. 


DEBRUIZED, or DEBRUISED, in dty, 1 


would imitate the gone veſtraint of any animal, which is 


debarred its na 


freedom by any of the ofdinaries being | 


Thus when A pale, &c.,1s vorn upon a beaſt in an eſcutcheon, 


I beat is faid/to be debrujſed of the 


gale; © > 
DEBT), 4 thing due co another, whether it conſiſt of money, 


By our law, Debts due to the wor are to be fatigfied in the 


and till the king's Debt be fatisfied, he may 
debtor from the arreſt of any other creditor: 


ip, and adminiſtratorſhip; 
protect the 
See KING. 


We meet with divers kinds of Debts: Active Debts, arc 


« Debts, thoſe whereot 


EBT, is that due in virtue of ſome contract, or 


prllatory DEBT» is that ariſing from an alienation of lands, 


c. the whole purchaſe whereof has not been paid. 
; which muſt be ſatisfied 


before all 


If all the fides and angles be equal, it is called a regular Deca- 


gon, and may be inſcribed in a circle. 
The ſides of a _— Decagon are, | 
equal to the greate 


ſegment of an hexagon, inſcribed in the 


ſame circle, and cut according to extream and mean proportion. 


A fortification alſo conſiſting of ten baſtions, is 
called a Decagen. 


DECALOGUE *, the ten commandments of God, engraven 


on tivo tables of ſtone, and given to Moſes. 


* The word 1s Greek, 
word, q. 4. ten words. 


V1 TWP te en words, which appellation is very 


ancient. 


The Samaritans, both in their text and verſion, add after the 
17th verſe of the XXth chapter of Exodus, and after the 21ſt 
verſe of the Vth chapter of Deuteronomy» an eleventh com- 


mandment, to build an altar on mount Geraůam, 


it is apparently an interpolation, to authorize their having 3 
temple and an altar on chat mountain, and to diſcredit, if 
poſſible, the temple at Jeruſalem, and the worſhip there per- 


formed. 
Jews and Chriſtians, agree in the number of ten 


It muſt be added, however, that, though all, both 


command- 


ments; there is ſome difference as to the manner of div iding 


them. 


The Talmudiſts, and Poſtellus after them, in his 
Phonicum Literis, ſay, that the Decalogue, or ten 


treatiſe de 
command- 


ments were engraven quite through the tables which God 
gave to Moſes ; but that 1.vertheleſs the middle of the D, Mem 
inal, and of the D, Samech, remained miraculodii) ſuſpended 


without adhering to any thing. 
Samaritan Medals, printed at Paris in 1715- 


the Decalogue was wrote in letters of lights i. e. in 
ſhinin 


See the Diſſertation 


on the 


DECAMERIS “, a term ſignifying a tenth part; uſed by 
Mr. Sauveur, and ſome other authors, to mark and meaſure 


the intervals of ſounds. * 


* The word is formed of ix, ten, and fue ele, Part: 
DECAMERON, a work containing che actions, or converſa- 


tions of ten days. 
novels related in ten days. 
DECAMP. When an arm 


raiſes its camps Or 
from the place where it lay 


Bocaccios Decameron conſiſts of one hundred 


breaks up 


hey ſay it is decamped. 


fore 
DECANUS, among the Romans, an officer who had ten 
other officers, or perſons, under his charge; Whence our Eng- 


liſh dean. See DEAN. 


DECANTATION, in chymiſtry, the act of pouring out 4 


liquor from off the faces, &c. by gently inclining the lip, 


or canthus of the veſſel; 
CanTHYS. RE 
DECAPITE' in heraldry. See DEFFAIT. _ 
DECAPROTI , DEcEMPRIMI, among the 
were officers who gathered the tributes, Or taxes. 
The word comes from 4, | 
bly by reaſon the ten firſt; or principal perſons of 


munity, were choſe to make the Levies. 
Vor. I, 9 wy 


whence the word 1s derived. Sce 


ancients, 


ten, and Tmg07%z firſt ; proba- 


each com- 


| 


| 


Jupiter Olympius was Decaſtyle. See TEMPLE. 


DECEMPE 


| wete to have been choſen, 


_—_— 


as | » . 


The Dicaprat! were obliged to pay for de dead z or, to aher 
7 1 


to the emperor for the quota parts of ſuch as died, out of their 


| awn( eſtates. Cicero; in his ration for Roſcius, calls them 


- DERTY LE *, 


in the ahtient architeQury; a building 
— Ih 


with an ordonnance of ten columns in front.— 


The word is formed of I xa, ten, and cus, column. 


DECEMBER, the laſt month of the year; wherein the fun 


enters the tropic of cdpticorti, and makes the winter-ſolſtice. 
See MonTH. | 1 . 
In Romulus's year Dicember was the loth month, whence the 
name, viz. from Decem, ten: for the Romans began their 
Sar in March. See YEAR. | 


ke month of December was under the protection of Veſta: 
Romulus àſſigned it 30 days; Numa reduced it to 29 3 which 
vlius Cæſar increaſed to 31. "op | 
nder the reign of Commodus, this month was called by 
way of flattery us, | an 
whom that prince paſſionately loved, and had got painted like 
- Amazon ; but it only kept the ane during that erperor's 
nc... 
At the latter end of the month, they had the Juveniles ludi, 
and the country- people kept the feaſt of the goddeſs Vacuna 
in the fields, having then gotten in their ſruits, and fown 
their corn; Whence ſeems to be derived the popular ſeſtival 
called Harve/t-bome. | 
A, SEKATIOTE, Tn-foot-rod; an inſtrument 
uſed by the ancients in meaſuring. | MeASURE; and Rob. 
The Decempeda was 2 xule, Or rod divided into ten feet ; 
ivhehce its name, from Decem, ten, and Pes pedis, foot,---The 
foot was ſubdivided into 12 inches; and each nich into 10 
digits. See r 2 1 
he Decenpeda was uled both in meaſuring of land, like the 
chain among us; and by Architects, to give the proper dimen- 
ſions and proportions to the parts of their buildings, which uſe 
it ſtill retains. Horace, Lib. II. Od. 15. lamenting the mag- 


nificence and delicacy of the buildings of his time, obſerves, 


that it was otherwiſe in the times of Rohiulus and Cato, that 
in the houſes of private perſons there were not then known 
any pottico's meaſured but with the Decempida, nor tried to 
the nofth tb take the cool air: 


DECEMVIRI, an order of magiſtrates among the Romans, 


created with a ſoveraign power to 


laws for the people 3 thus called by reaſon their number was 


ten, See CIVIL Law. 


One among them had all the enſigns and honours of the func- 
tion; and the reſt had the like ti tlieir turn, dufing the year 
of their Decemvirate: | | | 

It wits the Decemtviri drew up the laws of the twelve tables, 
called thence Leges Decemvirales, which for a conſiderable 
time were the whole of the Roman law. See TABLE. 

In the year 302, the conſuls Appius Claudius Craſſinius, and 


T. Genucius Augurimus, being obliged to abdicate ; the firſt 


Decemviri were created : the year following ten new ones were 
appointed to ſucceed them, and in the year 304 another ſet 
but that the people roſe; made 
them lay down, and reſumed the conſuls. The exceſſive de- 
bauchery of Appius Claudius Craffinius, one of the conſuls, 
who was fitſt obliged to abdicate, and who had been choſen 
firſt Decenmir three times, was the principal cauſe. Cicero de 
Finib. Lib. I. Livy» Lib. III. Haſicarnaſſeus, Lib. X. and 
Florus, Lib. c. 24. relate the hiſtory. 

The Decemviral adminiſtration, however, it is to be obſerved, 
had not its firſt riſe at the time when the authority of the 
conſuls was devolved into the hands of the Decenmiri ſor, 
during the interregnum that enſued after the death of Romulus, 
the management of affairs, which the ſenate then took upon 
them, is called by Halicarnaſſeus, Lib. II. Decemviral, by rea- 
ſon the ſenators, divided into tens, commanded each in their 
tura: that is, one of each ten, for five days ſucceſſively, ha- 
ving the Faſces, Lictors, &c. like the kings. 

There were alſo military Decemviri ; and on divers emergencies 
Decemviri were created to manage and regulate certain affairs, 
\frer the ſane manner as boards of commiſſioners are appointed 
among us. Thus, WE find Decemviri for conducting colonics; 
Decemviri to prepare and preſide at feaſts in honour of the 
gods; Decemviri to take care of the ſacrifices; Decemvuiri to 
keep the Sybils books. ” ' | 
Sometimes, in lieu of Decemviri, they only created Septemviri, 
or Triumviri, Or Duumviri, &c. dee QUINDECEMVIR, Cc. 


DECENNALIA, in antiquity, feaſts which the Roman em- 


perors held every tenth year of their reign, with ſacrifices, 
games, largeſſes to the people, Oc. 95 ; 
Auguſtus was the author of this cuſtom, which was aſterwards 
imitated by his ſucceffors. 

At the ſame time they likewiſe offered vows for the emperor, and 
the perpetuity of his empire, called Vota Decennalid. See VO. 
From the ume of Antoninus Pius, WE find theſe ceremonics- 


marked on medals, PRIMͤI DECENNALES. SECVNDI 


DE- 


e temple of 


— I 


— oy 


ad 


— — — 


= — —— 4 "oe wes 


DE er 
, 4 q 4 


 DECEN. I, VOTA'| fn Pig; of Decuuaus, wore in all relpedks as io dividing 


tenth year ; for on a medal of Pertinax, who ſcarce 
four months, we find VOTA DECENN. & 


which the cenſor uſed to make in the times of the republic 
for the proſperity and reſervation thereof, In effect, they 
behalf of the prince, but. alſo of the 
ſtate, as may be obſerved from Dion, Lib. VIII, and Pliny 
the younger, Lib. X. ep. 101. 
Auguſtus s aim in eſtabliſhing the Decennalia, was to preſerve 
the empire and the foveraion power, without offence or re- 
ſtraint to the people, For . the celebration of this feaſt, 
that prince uſed to ſurrender up all his authority into the 
hands of the people, who, filled with joy, and charmed with 
the goodneſs of Auguſtus, immediately delivered it him back 


flower, that is, falls off from the plant with it ; in others not, 
See CALYX, 

DECIES Tantum, a writ that lies againſt a juror, who hath 
taken money for giving his verdict. See Juror and Verpict, 
It is fo called from its effect, which is to recover ten times as 
much as he took. 

It alſo lies againſt embracers that procure ſuch an inqueſt. 
See EMBRACER, | 
DECIL, Drcilis, in aſtronomy, an aſpect or poſition of two 


_ Planets, when they are diſtant from each other a tenth part of 


the zodiac. See ASPECT. 


' METICK, and DEcimaL Frafim, | 
Dcr! Frattims are thoſe whoſe denominator is I, with 
One or more cyphers ; as, 10, loo, 1000, 10000, c. Thus 


minator, as only conſiſting of unity with cyphers annexed : | 


and in lieu thereof, a point, or comma, is prefixed to the nu- 
merator. Thus, { is wrote 5; 9 „46. 80 125 ex- 
preſſes an hundred twenty - five parts of any thing ſuppoſed to 
be divided into 1000 parts. ä 
As cyphers on the right hand of integers, do increaſe their va- 
lue decimally ; as, 2, 20, 200, &c, ſo when ſet on the left 
hand of Decimal Haclions, they decreaſe the value decimall ; 
as, 5, O5, Oog, &c. when ſet on the left hand of integers, or 
on the right hand of Decimals, they ſignify nothing, but only 
to fill up places; thus, , 5000, or D005, is but five units. 

To reduce any Vulgar Frattim, as ſuppoſe {4 to a DRCINAI 
Frattim of the fame "value, whoſe denominator ſhall be 
IOOO ; fay, by the Rule of three, as 8 the denominator of 
the vulgar fraction, is to 5 its numerator : ſo will. looo, the 


Decimal of the ſame value with the former fraction 1. 


vulgar rules, regard being had only to the particular notation, 
to diſtinguiſh the integral from the fractional part of a ſum. 
In Addition, and Subſtraction 7 Dciuals; the points being all 
placed under cach other, the figures are to be added, and ſub- 
ſtracted as in common arithmetic: and when the operation is 
done, fo many figures of the ſum, or the remainder, are to 


Addition of Decimal;. Subſtraction. 


4379159 3271 11 From 67 „9 
| 472. 15 2040 [| Take 29 , 8-5, 
5 6124 3 „791 || Rem, 38 ,0246 
053. 12 „009 = = 


» 1472] 365 3, 650 oe, In the firſt example 
»379] 3 9 621 the product only amounts to fix 
7 360 730 3050 Places ; for which reaſon a cypher 


10304 730 7300 | 15 prefixed, to make up ſeven De. 
+12 | .395 | 21900 | « 
90257000), 0445 39,2293, 650 


= 


„ 


of integers ; and When the operation is done, mark as 
places in the quotient for Decimals, as, with the — KA 


Decimais in the diviſor are equal to the Decimal places of the 


66 66 
— 8 — 
143 143 
132 132 
— — 
110 440 
110. 10 
5 | +.0 
22 6% (0365 1322 8321,9 1, 13 
66 732 
143 1002 
132 732 
110 27 29 
110 2196 
$— — 
TY 233 


But there are certain caſes in diviſion of Decimal;, Which rc. 
2 ſome further management: as, firſt, where the diviſor is x 

ecimal Fraction, and the dividend an integer ; add, or annex 
A many or rather more cyphers to the dividend, than there are 
E the diviſor: thus, ,365) 22,0000 (60,2, For there 

eing three places of Decimals in the diviſor and four in the 
dividend, there will be but one in the quotient. Second!\ 


mall ; but, particularly certain Scales of money, weights, and 


ECIMATIO N, a puniſhment which the Romans uſed to 
inflict on the ſoldiers who had quitted their poſt, raiſed à mu. 
tiny in the camp, behaved themſelves cowardly in the figlit 


The manner of decimating was thus: The general aſſemble 
the whole camp, then the tribune brought to him thoſe that 
were guilty, and 1mpeached, and reproached them, with their 
cowardly actions and baſeneſs in the preſence. of the whole 
army : then Putting their names into an urn, or an helmet, 


DECENNIERS, Decingrs, or Dozryzrs, in the anci- 
ent monuments of our law, are ſuch 35 were wont to have the 
overſight, and check of the friburghs, for maintenance of the 
King's peace; the limits of whoſe juriſdiction was called O.. 


redreſſing wrongs by way of judgment, Thus Briton, „We. 
** Will that all thoſe who are fourteen years old, ſhall make 
** oath, that they will be ſufficient and loyal to us; and nei- 
3 ons ; and we will, that 

all profeſs themſelves of this or that Dozein, and make or 


offer 2 of their behaviour by thoſe or thoſe Doxiners, 
* excegł- religious perſons, clerks, knights eldeſt ſons, an! 


DECIPHERING, Or DECyPaerING, the art, or act of 


or of explaining a letter 
wrote in Cypher, Sce Cree: 8 | 


be an A, I or an O, theſe being the only letters in the French 


alphabet that make words ſingly. a 


Secondly, the Character that occurs the ofteneſt in a writing to 
be deciphered is ordinarily an E; this being the moſt common 


Third ly, 


= = oo — «ay =_ - 
- C 5 * 
—— = } * A 
* "Pi. 7 al ” > x 

2 k 4 5 * q "- q 7% * [ 

f FE. IS, „ 8 7 * * 
* FS ak * = \ 1 * 3 8 3 «* * 4 
8 4 * * 9 
” * D g ; 4. 
- w +. x 1 
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DEC 
Thirdly, to knom the U, you muſt take the character that is | 


s preceded by one certain other which will be the 2, 
Fourthly, the 7 is alſo known by means of the Q, for ſince 


UE, and QI, are the only ſyllables in the French tongue 


in with 2; whenever you find a word of three cha- 
thee begin OS firſt is a Q, and the laſt is not an E, it 
muſt be an $i | 


* 


DEC 


the equator, either northward, or ſouthward, Bee EqpAToR. 
Declination is either real or apparent, according as the real. or 
apparent place of the point is conſidered. See PLace. 
be Declination is an arch of a great circle, as GS, (Tab, 
Aſtron. fig. 4.) intercepted between a given point, as 8, 
and the equator AQ, and perpendicular to the fame. Conſe- 
quently, the circle, by whoſe arch the Declinatien GS is mea- 


ured, paſſes through the poles of the world. See CixcLs, of 


Declinatien. 


The Declination of a ſtar, &c. is found by firſt obſerving the 


22 


» * 
— 


: Seventhly, the vowels being once deciphered: the conſonants altitude of the pole as PR, (. 5.) This ſubſtracted from Ws | 9 
4 are readily found by the connexion which certain conſonants 90. gives the height of the equator AH. Then, the 1 
4 uſually have with certain vowels. meridian altitude of the ſtar, HD, being obſerved, if it be Wi! 
i DECK of bi, a kind of planked floor, from ſtem to ſtern, greater than the altitude of the equator, AH, the lat- ' 
4 whereon the guns are laid, arid the men walk to and fro; ter ſubſtracted from the former, leaves the Declination north- 1 
ſerving alſo as a ceiling to ſeparate the ſtories of the ſhip, or ward AD: or, if the altitude of the ſtar HT be leſs than that 4 
F other veſſel, See Ir. 25 a of the equator HA, the former ſubſtracted from the latter 14 
A Ship is ſaid to have two, or three Decks, when it contains leaves the Declination ſouthward TA. N * 
two or three ftories, The middling fort of veſſels have two | E. gr. Tycho at Uranisbourg obſerved the meridian altitude nn 
Decks; the biggeſt three, diſtant. from each other about hve feet. of the Cauda Leonis : ö | 
U The battom-Deck is called the firſt Deck: the fecond Dech, HD © 3 | 
* werl the ſecond from the d in houſes, con- 1 / if 
*S anſwering, to econd ſtory from the ground in es, CO Altitude of Equat. HA 34 5 20 | | 


tains an equal number of guns with the firſt, abating that 
there is none over the ſtern, which is the captain's apartment. ; 1 
Before this Deck are the kitchin · offices, &c. In large veſſels If the ſtar be in the quadrant ZR, then the leaſt altitude MR 1 
there is a third Deck, and a third battery. ſubſt racted from the altitude of the pole PR, leaves the diſtance Wt 
Some veſſels: have likewiſe a ha Deck, which reaches from from the pole PM ; which ſubſtracted again from the quadrant 1 
the main-maſt to the ſtern of the Ship: as alſo a quarter-] PQ, leaves the Declination MQ. — K. gr. M. Couplet obſerved if 

Deck, which is from' the ſteerage aloft to the maſter's round- PM 2* 18' 50” which ſubſtracted from 90“ leaves 14 


| 
houſe. M 87“ 4r 10. And by this method are conſtructed the ö 


Declinat. therefote, AD 16 53 40—— 5 
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Sometimes alſo there is a ſpare-Deck, which is the uppermoſt tables of Declination of the fixed ſtars given us by Ricciolus 
of all, being between the main- maſt and the miſſen, called and Dechales. | ' 
alſo the Orlope. See ORLOPE. | By comparing the ancient obſervations with the modern, it 5 
A R:pe-De ck, is that made of cordages interwove, and ſtretched | appears, that the Declination of the fixed ftars is variable; and 
over a veſſel that has no Deck, through which it is eaſy to ay that, differently, in different ſtars. For in ſome it increaſes, | 
noy the enemy Who comes to board her, and has leape and in others decreaſes, and that in different quantities. The | 
thereon, Theſe are little uſed but in merchant-veſlels, to de- greatelt increaſe or decreaſe does not exceed three minutes and | 
fend them from the corſairs. a half in ten years time. 
DECLAMATION, a feigned diſcourſe, or ſpeech made in It has bcen greatly diſputed among the later mathematicians, | 
public, in the tone and manner of an oration. See ORA- whether or no the Declination and obliquity of the ecliptic be | 
Tion, REC1TATION, and RECITATIVE. variable ? but the point ſeems now decided in favour of the 
Among the Greeks, Declamation was the art of ſpeaking in- immutability. See OBL1QUITY, and EcL1PTICK. - 
differently on all ſubjects, and on all ſides of a quefticn ; of | Circle of DECLINATION, is a great circle of the ſphere, paſ- 
making a thing appear juſt that was unjuſt, and triumphing {ſing through the poles of the world; and on which the De-clina- 
over the beſt, and ſoundeſt reaſons. See SOPHIST. tion of a ftar is meaſured: ſuch is PG DK, paſſing through | 
Such ſort of Declamatrons, M. de St. Evremond obſerves, were the poles T and K. Vg. 4. M 0 
fit only to corrupt the mind by accuſtoming men to cultivate I Parallax of DECLINATION, is an aich of the circle of De- | 
their imagination rather than to form their judgment, and to | clination, whereby the parallax of the altitude increaſes or di- 
ſeek for veriſunilitudes to impoſe upon, rather than folid rea- miniſhes the Declination of the ſtar, See PARALLAx. i" l 
ſons to convince, the underſtanding, Refractiůon of the DECLINATION, an arch of the circle of Decli- 
Among us, Declamation is reſtrained to certain exerciſes, nation, whereby the Declination of a ſtar is increaſed, or dimi- 
which ſcholars perform, to teach them to ſpeak in public. niſhed, by means of the refraction, See RrRACTIO&. 
2 We fay,. a Declamation againſt Hannibal, againſt Pyrrhus, the | DECLINAaTION of the Needle, or Compaſs, is its variation from 
TD Declamations of Quintilian, &c. the true meridian. See VARIATION of the Needle, 
2h In the colleges of the Jeſuites, Declamations are little theatrical | DrCLINATION of @ Plane, or Mall, in dialling, is an arch of 
or dramatic performances, conſiſting of a few ſcenes not di- | the horizon, comprehended either between the plane, and the i 
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vided into acts, rehearſed by the ſtudents by way of exerciſe, prime vertical circle, if you account it from caſt to weſt; 14 
and to form them for ſpeaking in public. | or between the meridian, and the plane, if you account it IH 
Such Declamations are the moſt uſeful exerciſes performed in from north to ſouth. See DECLINER. 70 


the colleges. See ExERCIòSE. There are many ways given by authors for finding the Decli- 
DECLARATION, in law, the a& of ſhewing in writing nation of planes: the moſt handy and practical way is by a 11 
the grief and complaint of the demandant, or plaintiff, againſt Declinator. See DRC LINATOR. 
the defendant, where he is ſuppoſed to have received ſome wrong, | DECLINAT OR, or DecliNArokx, an inſtrument in di- 1 
his ought to be plain and certain, both becauſe it impeacheth alling, whereby the declination, inclination, and reclination of 
the defendant, and alſo compels him to anſwer thereto; planes is determined. See PLANE. 
DECLARATION is alſo uſed for a confeſſion which the quakers, Its ſtructure is as follows: on a ſquare wooden board ABCD, T 
1 who ſcruple taking the oaths of ſupremacy, &c. are obliged to (Tab. Dial. fig. 1.) deſeribe a ſemi- circle AED, and divide the | | 
3 make and ſubſcribe in lieu thereok See QUAKER. two quadrants thereol AE and ED into, 9o degrees each, be- 1 
4 its tenor is a folemn promiſe before God and the world, ginning from E, as in the figure. "Then, having fixed a pin Al 


to be true to king George, with a deteſtation and horror of in the center F, fit a wooden ruler HI upon the fame, move- 4 
that damnable poſition, that princes excommunicated by the able thereon, with a box and needle K, as ſhewn under "” 
Pope, or any other power, may be depoſed or murthered; | Comyass. . 


and a Declaration, that no foreign prince, or power, has 
any right, juriſdiction, or authority in this kingdom. 

DECLENSION, in grammar, . inflexion of a noun, ac- 
cording to its divers ./ See Cask, NominaTiIvE, c. 
The Declenfion of nouns is a different thing in the modern lan- 
guages, which have not properly any cates ; from what it is 
in tue ancient Greek and Latin, which have. 

Declenfion in languages wherein the nouns admit of changes, 
whether in the beginning, middle, or end, is properly the 

ex preſſing, or reciting of all thoſe changes in a certain order, and 
by certain degrees, called Cafes. 

In languages wherein the nouns do not admit of changes in 
the ſame number, Declen/ion is the expreſſing of the different 
ſtates, or habitudes a noun is in, and the Trent relations it 
has: which difference of relations is marked by particles, call- 

D ed Articles; as, a, the, of, to, from, &c. ; 
ECLENSION a Diſeaſe, is when it is paſt its height, and the 
[ymptoms abate. Sce DrszAss and ACM. | 


Now, to apply this, in taking the Declnation of a plane: ap- 

plying the fide AD of the inſtrument to the plane propoſed, 1 
as MN (Hg. 2.) and move the ruler FG, with the compaſs G | 
this way and that, about the center F, till the necdle reſt 
upon the line of th magnetical meridian of the place, Now 
if the ruler in this 3 cut the quadrant in E, the plane is 
either northern or ſouthern: but it if cut between D and E, 
the plane declines to the weſt; or, if between AE, to the 
eaſt by the quantity of the angle GFE. 

The fame inſtrument will alfo ſerve to take the inclinations and 
reclinations of planes. Lo this end, inſtead of the ruler and 
needle, a thread with a plummet is fitted on a pin in the cen- 
ter E: then the ſide BC of the Declinatar ABCD, being ap- \ 
plied to the propoſed plane, as IL (. 3.) If the plumb-line 
FG cut the femi-circle AED in the point E, the plane is ho- | 
rizental ; or if it cut the quadrant EL in any point as G, then 1 
will EFG be the angle of inclination : laſtly, if applying the | 
ſide AB to the plane, the plummet cut E, the plane is vertical. wy 
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DLCLINATION, in aſtronomy, the diſtance of the ſun, a Hence, if the quantit) of the angle of inclination be Com - * 
tar, planet, or other point of the ſphere of the world, from . gazed with the caovatigh of the pole, and equator ; it 4 ealily 
2 x - kr.own 


known, whether the plane be inclined; or reclined. See nie Vitfuvius is very ſevere in this point; and gives expreſs rule 
and RECLINATION: , , or IN for the appropriating, or ſuiting the ſeveral orders to their na. 
ECLINERS, or DECLINING Djals, ate thoſe which cut] tural chardters : ſo, e. g. as that a Corinthian column may 

dhe prime vertical circle, or the plane off not be ſet at the entrance of a priſon; or -houſe ; nor 
liquely: See DIA | a Tuſcanz in the pornuce of a tem de 2s, have done 


rough the intermediate points. After the like manner ſhould have been damned to the loweſt, and worſt. - 
| | DECOUPEE, in heraldry, the fame a uncoupled, i. e. 
parted, or ſevered. . 
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The ufe of declining vertical Dials is Very frequents in regard wards the point, that the two ends ftand at a diftance from 


vals decline from the cardinal points. Hate. WY re- | DECOURS;..,_? in] : 
Gier, and eſpecially Deincliners, are very rare. See DIAL: DEC ESSANTS in heraldry. See DECREMENT: 


rect, . PECO, a place made fit for catching of wild fow] : 
DECLIN ING, J cine 8 Dials. See DIAL. Hence alſo a Decoy-duck is one that flies abroad, and lights 
Reclining, into company of wild ones, and being become acquainted 


DECLIVIS, in anatomy, ® muſcle of the abdomen; called 1 with them, by ber allurement draws them into the Decoy- 
alſo Obliguuss Deſcendens. See OBLIQUUS Deſcendens. | po where they become a prey- 
DECLIVITY. See the article ACLIVITY- DEGREE, DacxeTUM, an order, or reſolve made by a ſupe- 
DECOCTION, the a& of boiling one, or more plants, or rox power, for the regulating of an inferior. See Law. 
' ther drugs, to extract the juice out of the ſame for ſome | The commerce between foul and —t>> Fa. Malebranch obſerves, 
| has no other vinculum, of coritigxiony but the efficacy of the 
Decoftions of guaiacum and ſarſaparilla, are the common | divine Decrees. Second cauſes only execute the Decrees of 
drink in certain diſcaſes, ApozEM and INFUSION: Providence. q 7 
M. Boulduc aſſures us from his own experience, that the | The doctrine of the Calviniſts implies, that God concurs to 
infuſions of vegetable purgatives act better, and produce ſin by a poſitive Decree; in that if crimes were not or- 
| better effects, than their Decoftions ; which he attributes to dained by an aritecederit Decree, God could not foreſce the 
this, that the pureſt and moſt active principles of thoſe bo-] events. See PRESCIENCE: 
dies are diſſipated and evaporated by the heat. Alemsires de | DECREES of councils, are the laws made by them, to regulate 
P Academi ale des Sciences, an 17 10. | the doctrine and policy of the church. See Canon, and 
DECOLLATION, beheading, à term ſeldom uſed but in| CovuNCIL: 
the phraſe, Decollation of St. John Baptiſt, which denotes 4 DECREE was originally uſed by the lawyers for any thing or- 
painting, wherein is repreſented "the baptiſt's head, ſtruck dained by the prince, upon cognizance of a cauſe. 
F' from his trunk 3 or, the feaſt held in honour of that | But the canoniſts now reſtrain the word Decree to the ordi- 
| nances of popes 3 4. the name canon is to what is ordained by 


A French embaſſador at Conſtantinople, ſhewing the grand councils. See CANON. 
ſignor a Decollation of St. John admirably repreſented, except DECREEs in chancery, Are the determinations, Or ſentences of 
that the painter had not obſerved, that when 2 man is be- the lord chancellor, upon full hearing, and weighing the me- 
headed, the skin Qhrinks back a little; the emperor imme - 5 of the cauſe. See CHANCERY- 
diately ſpied the fault in that exquiſite performance: and to DECREMEN T, or DEeCRESSANT, in heraldry, denotes the 
convince the embaſſador thereof, ſent orders for a man to be | wane, or decreaſe of the moon, when ſhe is receding, from the 
jatel beheaded, and his head to be brought for a proof. full towards the new. See CRESCENT. 
Cathermot -aite de la Peinture. In this ſtate ſhe is called in blazon, a moon-decreſſant, or, 
DECOMPOSITION, in chymiſtry and pharmacy the fame | en decours ; ſinoe to call it a creſcent, would be improper, 23 
with analyſis, or reſolution, viz. the reduction of a body into that term denotes an increaſe. The moon looking to the lett 
inles, or component parts. See ANALYSIS, and Rx- | fide of the eſcutcheon, is always ſuppoſed to be decreſſant : 


DE comPoSITIONs is ſometimes taken for an) fort of reſolu- DECRE PITATION, in chymiſtry, the operation of dry- 
tion, Or ſeparation of parts : but in propriety, Decompoſition is ing, and calcining ſalts over the fire, continued till ſuch time 
a chemical proceſs, in order to A ſeparation of the heteroge- as they ceaſe to crackle. See SALT- | 

from any matter. DECREPITATION is allo applied to the noiſe, or crackling of 
Traditions founded on repeated experiments, is à much ſurer the falts during the operation. | 

way of arriving, at the knowledge of the properties of a plant, 'The deſign of this operation is to free the ſalt of its ſuperfiuous 
than any chymical analyſis, Or Decompoſition of its principles. moiſture : but the ſalt is hereby rendred ſo porous, and apt o 
See MEDICINE: | imbibe moiſture, that unleſs it be kept very cloſe, it ſoon 


DECOR ATION, in architecture, 48 thing that adorns, and moiſtens again. 
iches a building, church, triumphal arch, or the like, ei- | DECRET AL, a reſcript, or letter of a-pope, whereby * 


ther without ſide, or within. See OxNAMENT. point, or queſtion in the eccleſiaſtical law is ſolved, or de- 


The orders of architecture contribute greatly to the Decoration; termined. 
but then the ſeveral parts of thoſe orders mult have their juſt | The Decretals, Litteræ Decretales, compoſe the ſecond part oF 
and ornaments 3 otherwiſe the fineſt the canon-law. See CANON Law. 

order will bring confuſion rather than richneſs. See ORVER. - Pope Gregory IX. in 1220, procured 4 compilation to bc made 
Decorations in churches, are paintings, vaſes, feſtoofis, c. of all the Decyetals or pontifical conſtitutions of his predeceſſors, 
cccaſionally applied to che walls; and with ſo much conduct] im five books, by Friar Raimond, a dominican, his chaplain. 
and diſcretion, as not to take off any thing ſrom the form of {| Which is the only collection authorized by the holy {cc to be 
the architecture: as is much practiſed in Italy, at the ſolemn read in ſchools. Boniſnce the VIIIch, in 1297, made a new 


feaſts. * collection, under the name of Sextus, containing 5 books. 


DxcoRATIO js more particularly applied to the ſcenes of Clement the IIId made a third, under the title of Clementine: 3 


theatres. See SCENE and THEATRE. and John the XXIId, another under that of E xtravagantcs. 
In operas, and other theatrical performances, the Decorations See CLEMENTINES, and EXTRAVAGANTES. 
muſt be frequentl changed conformably to the ſubject. Ah the Decretals attributed to the popes before Siricius, in 318, 


The ancients had tWo kinds of Decor ations ſor their theatres : | Are evidently ſuppoſititious. The impoſture is ſo laring, that 
the firſt, called Verſatiles, having three ſides, of faces which] n ſuch as are moſt favourable to the court 4 8 
were turned ſucceſhvely tothe ſpectators: the other called obliged to abandon them: though hon ew. been one great 
| | hi f „and ruining the 
other before it. | ancient diſcipline, particularly as to eccleſiaſtical judgmen> 
This latter fort is ſtill ufed, and apparently with much greater and the rights of biſhops. They are ſuppoſed by ſome, che 
ſucceſs than among the ancients, Who Were obliged to draw a ſpurious off-ſpring of Iſidore, arch-biſhop of Seville, by reaſon 
curtain whenever they made 2 change in the Decoration; the collection thereof bears the name of Iſidore Peceator, r 


whereas on our {tage the change is made in a moment, and Mercator. They were firſt publiſhed by Riculph biſhop of 


DECORTICATION, the act of peeling, or unhusking roots, DECUPLE, in arithmetic, à ter of relation, or propot 
ſeeds, fruits, branches, &c- or of freeing them from their tion, implying 2 thing to be ten times as much as another. 
barks, rinds, husks, or ſhells. See BKK. See RATIO- . ; 
DECORU M, DecoR, in architecture, denotes the ſuitable- DECURIO, the chief, or commander of 2 Decury, both in 

neſs of a building, and of the ſeveral parts, and ornaments| the Roman army, and in the college, or allembly of the peo- 


thereof, to the place and occaſion. ple. See DECVURY- 


I | og De- 


Thus, a chevron Decouple, is a chevron wanting ſo much to- | 
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Decund Muicipalit, was a name given to the ſenators of the | 


colonies. See MUNICIPAL. 
Ties were called Deturiones, by reaſon their court, or com- 
y conſiſted of ten perſons, Dacun r? 
y means hereof the cities of Italy, at leaſt ſuch as had colo- 


having ſuffrages therein, which they ſent, ſeal'd up, to Rome 


DEcuR1o was alſo a name given to certain prieſts intended, as 


— or ſor the — private families and houſes, 


As Struvius conjectures; who thence derives their name. 


Be the origin of the name what it will, we have an — 4 wig 
in Gruter, which confirms what we have faid of their func- 
tion. ANCHIALVS. CVB. AED. Q. TER. IN. AEDE. 
DECVRIO. ADLECTVS. EX. NSENSV. DECV- 
RIONVM. FAMILIAE. VOLVNTATE. Where we 


| have a Decurio in the houſe of a private perſon, Q. Te- 


rentius. 


DECURY, ten. perſons ranged under one chief, or leader, 


called Decurio. See DRcuxlo. 

The Roman ca was divided into Decurzes. 
Romulus divided the whole Roman people into three tribes; 
over each of which he appointed a tribune : each tribe he ſub- 
divided into ten centuries, with centurions at their heads : and 
each century he ſubdivided further into ten Decuries, over each 
of which a decurio commanded. See CENTURY, Oc. 


DECUSSATION, in geometry, opticks and anatomy, the 


point wherein two lines, rays, or nerves, croſs, or interſect 
each other: or the action it ſelf, of crofling. 

The optic nerves of both eyes are commonly ſuppoſed to de- 
cuſſate ever they reach the brain; to which Decuſſation man 
authors attribute it, that we ſee ſingle with two eyes : thoug 
others deny any Decuſſation, See OrTic Nerve, Viston, &c. 
'The rays of light decuſſate in the — — ever they reach 
the retina, See CRYSTALLINE, RETINA. 

There are divers muſcles, membranes, &c. that decuſſate; 
their fibres running over each other at greater or lefler an- 
gles, and by that means giving both ſtrength and conveniency 
of motion different ways. 


 DECUSSORIUM, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, wherewith the 


dura mater is preſſed down in trepanning, to ſecure it from 
damage in the operation, | 


_ tiſtery, is deli 


Under Chriſtianity, Dedication is only applied to a church; 
and is property the conſecration ferns rmed by a biſhop, 
with a humber of ceremonies preſcribed by the church. 


The Chriftians finding themſelves at liberty under Conſtan- 


tin, in lieu of their ruinous churches, built new ones in every 


place; and gedicated them with à deal of ſolemnity. The 


Dedication was uſually performed in a ſynod ; at leaſt they aſ- 
ſembled a number of biſhops, to aſſiſt at the ſervice. We 
have the deſcription of thoſe of the churches at Jeruſalem and 
Tyre, in Euſebius, and many others in later writers. 

In facramentary of Gelaſius, the Dedication of the bap- 
ſeparately from that of the church, 
which was performed with leſs ceremony than at preſent. 


DEDIMUS Poteflatem, in law, a writ whereby commiſſion is 


iven to one, or more private perſons for the expedition of 
me act belonging to a judge. 
The civilians call it delgatis : it is granted moſt commonly 
upon ſuggeſtion, that the party, who is to do ſomething be- 
fore a judge, or in a court, is ſo weak he cannot travel. 
Its uſe is various ; as, to take a perſonal anſwer to a bill in 
chancery ; to examine witneſſes, levy a fine, Ce. 


DEDUCTION, in commerce, a ſubſtracting, or retrenching 


a little ſum paid, from a greater remaining to pay. Sec 
SUBSTRACTION. 

When you have made a deduction of 300 l. which I ſent you, 
_ 500, which you lent me, there will only remain 
200 due 


DEED, Fudtum, in law, an inftrumeit written on paper or 


parchment, conſiſting of three things, viz. writing, ſealing, 
and delivery; and comprehending a contract, or bargain he- 


tween party, and party 


Of theſe there are two ſorts : Deeds indented, and Deeds poll; 
which denominations ariſe from the form and faſhion thereof; 
the one being cut in, and out in the top, or fide, called in- 
dented ; and the other plain, or polled. 


A Deed indented, or an indenture, conſiſts of two parts, or more, 


(for there are tripartite, quadripartite, ſeptempartite, &c. Deeds) 
wherein it is expreſſed, that the parties thereto have to every 
part thereof interchangeably ſet their ſevetal feals. The 
cauſe of their indenting is, that, whereas the ſeveral parties 


have each of them one, the indenture may make it appear, 
that they belong to one and the ſame contract by their tallying, 


See INDENTURE. | 
A Deed poll, or polled, antiently called charta decima parte, or 


and his heirs. See WARRANTv. the vendor, for example, only ſeals, and there is no heed for | 
DEDICATION, the act of conſecrating a temple, altar, the vendee's ſealing a counter part, by reaſon the nature of the 51 
ſtatue, place, c. to the honour of ſome deity. See T EM-] contract is ſuch, that it requires no covenant from the vendee. 1 
PLE, ALTAR, CHURCH, Ce. See CovENAN Tr. e f 


g 4 DED. in conveyances, imports a warranty given to the feoffee | charta mplex, is a plain Deed without indenting, uſed whea | 
The uſe of Dedications is very ancient both among the wor- | DEEMSTERS*, or DzmsTers—AIll controverſies in the 


ſhippers of the true God, and among the heathens : the He- 
brews call it n hbanuchah, initiation, which the Greek 
tranſſators render Eſzeime, and Eſxamouocc, renewing. 

In the ſcripture we meet with Dedications of the tabernacle, of 
altars, of the firſt and ſecond temple, and even of the houſes 
of private perſons. Numb. VII. 10, 11, 84, 88. Deut. XX. 
5. 1ſt of Kings VIII. 63. 2d of Chronic. VII. 5, 9. 
Ezra VI. 16, 17. iſt of Eſdr. VII. 7. Palm. XXX. 1. 
Hebr. IX. 18. There are alſo Dedications of veſſels, and 
zarments of the prieſts, and Levites, and even of the men 
themſelves, 

Under the Chriſtian diſpenſation, we call the like ceremonies 
Conſecrations, Benediftions, Ordinations, &c. and not Dedica- 


tons, which is only applied to places. See CoxskcRATIOx, 
BENEDICT10N, and ORDINATION. 


The feaſt of the Dr Dic Arion, or rather the feaſt-day of 


the faint and patron of a church, called in our law-books, &c. 
dedicare, was celebrated not only by the inhabitants of the 
place, but by thoſe of all the neighbouring villages, who 
uſually reſorted thither. And ſuch emblies were authorized 


iſle of Man are decided, without proceſs, writings, or any 
charges, by certain judges choſe from among themſelves, 
called Deemſters. 


* The word is formed from the Saxon Dema judge, or umpire. 


DEEP-S-a Line, or Dir-Sea Line, in the ſea- language, a ſmall 


line to ſound withal when a ſhip is in very deep water at ſea. 

At the end of this line is a piece of lead, called the deep ſea 
lead, at the bottom of which is a coat of white tallow, to 
bring up. ſtones, gravel, ſhells, or the like, from the bottom, 
in order to learn the differences of the ground ; which being 
entered from time to time in their books, by comparing of 
obſervations, they gueſs by their ſoundings, &c.. what coaſts 
they are on, though they cannot ſee land. See SOUNDING. 


DE expen/is militum, a writ commanding the ſheriff to levy four 


ſhillings per day, to defray the expences of a knight of the 
ſhire attending in parliament. See KNIGHT. 

There is a like writ de expen/is civium, & burgenſium, to levy 
a ſhilling per day for every citizen and burgeſs in parliament, 
See PARLIAMENT and REPRESENTATIVE. 


DE facto, ſomething actually done, or exiſting : in contra- in 
diſtinction to de jure, where a thing is only fo in juſtice, or al 
equity, but not in fact. | 1 
After the revolution, the retainers to the abdicated king inſiſted 1 
much on the difference between king de jure, and de facto, or | 

; 3 a prince in actual but not eſſion of the crown, and an- : | 

of their gods, &c. Nebuchadnezzar held a ſolemn Dedication Ae We the ror vel gon the poſſeſſion. The Non- . 


III. 2. Pilate dedicated gilt bu 
: „Haniel III. gilt bucklers at {till hold the pretender for king de jure; and onl 
Jeruſalem to T iberias, Philo de Legat, Petronius would have king Geor king 4 2 7 King dm and only allow 


fa ity, ibia : . ; 

1 „ 1. * he lame City, 14. p. 791. [ DEFAULT, in law, an omiſſion of what a perſon ought to my 

——_— g 3 C. 53. mentions the Dedication of the do, particularly before a court of juſtice, at a day — ; 4 

The 0 F ing it by Veſpaſian, Sc 5 for which judgment may be given againſt the Defaulter. 0 | 4 

deity the cations were performed with ſacrifices proper to the DE FECAAT E, or DEFA&CATE, a term applied to ſome body | 
the) were offered to; but were never practiſed without pub- | that is 


| by 7 king. Ad dedicationes, ad fynades, &c. venientes fit ſum- 
a pax. 
The cuſtom is {till retained in divers places, under the name 
of Wakes, or Vigils. See Wake, and VIII. 
The heathens had alſo Dedications of temples, altars, and images 


= f of fæces, impurities. | 
A 1 Permiion, Among the Greeks, it does not appear who gave Pacgs. TIS N * — 1 
The er ng: but among the Romans, it was the magiſtrate. Diſtillations, and other chymical operations, are intended to | 7 
: ews celebrated the annive of the Dedication of their ſt id ſubtile | 
6 temple every year for eioht da l yy ſeparat* the moſt pure, and ſubtile parts from the fæces, or it 
F Tudas TAR wee or eight days, I his was firſt enjoined by | jecs. See DisrIILATIOx. | 5 | 


and the whole ſynagogue, in the year of XL 2 ; os 
the Syro-Macedonian Era 148, +1 8 * Kod, 3 Spirit of wine well defecate, eaſily evaporates. See ALCOHOL. 


Chriſt. DETECTION 2 the act of abandoning, or relinquiſhing of ; | | = | | 
The heathens had the like 3 . a party, or intereſt a perſon had been engaged in. . | ' 

iverſaries, as that of the Ded:- 5 : . $4 
* of the temple of Parthenope, mentioned by Lycophron. The word is formed of the Latin deficio, to fail of, 3 _—_ 


DEFENCES, in heraldry, are the weapons of any beaſt; as, 


DEF 


HBEFFOTIVE, or Drriettur Neue, in grammars a Nh. 


as want either a whole number, a particular caſe, or are total- | 


ly ;ndeclinable. See Nous. 


— — 


a Defeiſance, is this, that a prrviſo, or condition is annexed or 
inſerted in the deed of grant, whereas a Defeiſance is uſually a 
deed by it felt. See PROvIso, and CONDITION: 1 i 

DEFENCE, in war, is uſed for any thing that ſerves to pre- 
ſerve, or ſcreen the ſoldiers, or the place. See FORTIFICATION. | 


See PARAr T, He | 


'The lines, or fades of the rampart, or wall are defended by 


DEFENSITIVE, in medicine and |chirurgery, denotes a 


bandage, plaſter, or the like, uſed in the cure of a wound, 


The carr prom 4 the wound i covered with lint 
— eye with a ue à triangular compre; 
For the firſt drefling of the entorle, M. Dionis uſed 12 
Defenſtive made of the white of an egg, oleum roſatum, and 

Dek i ab | ö 
EFERENT, DEFERENS, in N is applied to 
tain veſſels of the body, appointed for 8 of 1 * 
mours from one place to another. 8 


And when the canon has beat down, or ruined theſe works, Vaſe DEgFERENTIA, are the velſc!s that convey the ſeed as f:ft as 


ſo that the men cannot fight under covert, the Defencis of the | 
city are ſaid to be demoliſhed. 


The line of Defence ſhould not exceed a musket-ſhot, i. e. 120 | 


fathoms, or 720 foot, or 60 Rhinland perches. Indeed Mel- | 

der allows 65 ; Scheiter 703 the counts de Pagan and Vau- 8 
ban | 

Line THernncs greater, Or fichant, is a right line, as EC, 
(Tab. Fortif. . 1.) drawn from the point, or vertex of | 

| the baſtion © to the concourſe E of the oppoſite flank LE, | 

With the curtin EA. n+ coy | | 

Line of DEFENCE leſſer, called alſo raſam, and flanquant, is 
we 7. ce of the baſtion coptinucd to the cure 5 as CI. | 


PuFBNCE in old law-books, is ſometimes uſed for prohibition. 


Thus, in Rot. Parl. 21. Edu. III. Cries and Defence was 
made throughout England, 1. . Proclamation and Prohibition. 
$almones ponantur in Deſenſo. Stat. Weſt, 2. c. 47. Salmons 


the horns of a ſtag, the tusks of a wild boar, c. | 


DEFENDANT, a term in law, ſignifying him who is ſued 
in an action perſonal; as, nant is he who is ſued in an action 


DEFENDEMUS, in law, 2 term uſed in feoffments and 


heirs to defend the donee, if any man g about to lay any in- 

cumberance on the thing given, other than is contained in the 

- Gonation. See W ARRANTY: 

DEFEN DERS *, were anciently notable dignitaries both in 
church, and tate, whoſe buſineſs was to look to the preſerva- 
tion of the publick weal, and to protect the poor and help- 
leſs, and to maintain the intereſts, and cauſes of whurches, and 
religious houſes. See PROTECTOR- | | 

Ihe council of Chalcedon, Can. 2- calls the Defender of a 
church UN- Codin, de officiis auleæ cant. makes mention 
of Defenders of che palace. So does Bollandus, Act. S. 
Januar. I. 1. P. 501. There were alſo a Defender of the 
kingdom, Deſenſor regni; Defenders of cities, Deen ſores ciwi- 
tatis 3 Defenders of the people, Defenſores plebis ; of the poor, 

_ fatherleſs, widows, Oc. | | 
About the year 420 each patriarchal church began to have its 
Defender 3 which cuſtom was afterwards introduced into other 
churches, and continued to later days under other names, 
as thoſe of Advocate, and Advouee. See ADVOCATE, and 

ADVOUEE. 

In the year 407, Ve 6nd the council of Carthage asking the 
emperor for Defenders, of the number of Scholaſtict, e. 
advocates who were in office; and that it might be allowed 
them to enter, and ſearch the cabinets and papers of - the judges, 
and other civil magiſtrates, whenever it ſhould be found 
neceſſary for the intereſt of the church. See SCHOLASTIC. 
The emperor ſtill retains the quality of advocate of the church: 
and the kings of Great Britain preſerve the title of Defender 
F the Faith, granted to King Henry VIII. by pope Leo X. in 
1921, on occaſron of that prince's Writing againſt Luther, 
and afterward confirmed by Clement VII. 

DEFENDIN G, in fortification, 15 ordinarily ſynonymous 
with flanking. See FLANK and FLANKING- 

Thus, we ſay, the dank defends the curtin, and the oppoſite 
ſace of the baſtion ; this demi-lune flanks, or defends the horn, 
or crown-work : the ancient fortifications are eaſily taken, 


only that it is a- ſide of the curtin, but alſo, that it prevents 
the approaches; that is, ſuch as are poſted on the flank of a 
baſtion, can ſee any that come to attack the curtin, and can 


ſhoot them, or prevent their approaching it. 


unser DEFEN pixnG-Angle, is the angle CIE, ( Tab. Portif. Eg. 1.) 
made by the leſſer line of Defence with the curtin. | 


this force, that it binds the donor and his | 


it is-ſecreted, and prep: in the tefticles, &c. into the veſi- 
culz ſeminales, there to be depoſited, till an emiſſion is required, 


nervous, and round, ſituate in the ſcrotum 

in the abdomen, - See 00909 Long ade 

DEFERENT), or DEFERENS, in the ancient aſtronomy, a circle 
invented to account for the excentricity, Perigee, and apogee 
of the planets. | See ExXCENTRICITY, Sc. 7 


As, the planets are found differently diſtant from the earth at 


different times, it Was ſuppoſed that their proper motion was 


performed in a circle, or ellipſis which is not concentric with 
the earth; and this excentric circle, or ellipſis, they called the 
Deferent, becauſe, paſng, through the center of the planet, 
it ſeemed to ſupports or fuſtain it in its orbit. Ser Ex- 


The Deferents are ſuppoſed differently inclined to the ecliptic, 
but none more than 8 degrees, excepting that of the ſun, 
which is in the plane of the equator it ſelf, and is cut dit. 


In the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, the ſame Deferent is alſo called the 
Deferent of the Epicycle, becauſe it traverſes the centre of the 
epicycle, and ſeems to ſuſtain it. See EPICYCLE, Prorr- 
MAIC, &c. 

DEFFAIT, or DECaPITE 3 term uſed by the French he. 
ralds, to denote Aa beaſt whoſe head is cut off ſmooth; in 
which it differs from Eraſed, where the head is, as it weie, 
torn off, and the neck left ragged. See ERASED. 


DEFICIENT Numbers, are ach whoſe parts added together 


make lefs than the integer, whoſe parts they Are. See NUMBER. 
Such, e. gr. is 8, whole quota-parts are I, 2 and 4, which 
together only make 7. See ABUNDANT Number. 


DzFicienT Hyper bela, is a curve of that denomination, having 


only one af mptote, and two hyperbolic legs running out in- 
finitely towards the fide of the aſymptote, but contrary ways. 
See HYPERBOLA and CURVE. 


DEFILE *, in fortification, a Narrow paſs, or Way, through 


which a company of horſe, or foot, can paſs only in file, by 
making a ſmall front, ſo that the enemy may take an opp"'- 
tunity to ſtop their march, and to charge them with ſo much 
the more advantage, in regard that the front and rear cannot 


reciprocally come to the relief of one another. 


To DEFLLE, is to go off file by file. See FILE. 
The army began to defile on the left, and was forced to 

defile at each end of the field, by reaſon of, the moraſies, 
and the woods. 

DEFINITE, in grammar,: is applied to an article that 14 
a preciſe, determinate ſignification. See ARTICLE, Oc. 
Such are, the article the in Engliſh, l: and la in French, Cc 
which fix, and aſcertain the noun they belong to, © ſome pai” 

| ticular ; as, the king, le roy : whereas, in the quality of king, 
de roy, the articles of, and de, mark nothing precile, and 
are therefore called definite. See DEFINITE. 

DEFINITION, in logic, an enumeration of the chief ſimi- 
ple ideas, whereof a compound idea conſiſts; in order to at- 
certain, or explain its nature, and character. See IDEA. 
The ſchoolmen give very iraperfect notions of Defnitien. 

Some define it the rſt notion, or conception. that afiſes © 
a thing, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from ever) other, and 
from which, all the other things that we concewe of it, 46 
deduced. But the uſual Definition of it is, eratio explicans gud 
res eft, a diſcourſe explaining w hat a thing is: that is, as ſome 
further explain it, a Wiſcourſe ſetting forth thoſe attributes 

| which circumſcribe, and determine the nature of a th? 
For to explain, is only to propoſe the parts ſeparately, © 
expreſsly, which were before propoſed conjunctly, and imp!” 
citly ; ſo that every explication has regard to ſome whole. 
Hence, according to the divers kinds of parts in wn thing. 
viz. phyſical parts, metaphyſical parts, Sc. ariſe 


- 


different kinds of Definitions of the ſame thing; thus, man !5 


e 9 
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DEFINITION of the Name, 


either fined an animal, conſiſting ir > of foul and body z oft, a 
reaſonab animal, He. 8 | 6 i 155 
Definitions are of two kinds; the one Nominal, 

Name : the other Real, or, | 


hich explains the ſenſe, or ſigniſication appropriated to a 
word : Or, 28 Wolfius more accurately conſiders it, an enu- 


1h the thing defined from any other thing; & to leave it 
Gut of * t the ſubject is that is intended or denoteg 


lateral, equilater figure. 
57 Difinitie bn meant a declaration of 
the ideas, and characters appropriated to the word in the com- 


uſage of the lan or the peculiar ideas, Sc. which 
the ſpeaker thinks fit 58 by that word 3 7. e. the ſpecial 
ſenſe wherein he 


pends entirely on our will ; and we may affix what- idea we 
leaſe to a found, which it ſelf ſignifies * all. 
The Definition of the name therefore, in the ' 
merely arbitrary; and ought never to be called, in queſtion ; 
only it is to be minded, that we keep inviolably to the fame 
ſignification. 5 
made uſe of, as an 22 or ſelf-evident maxim ; a it 
uently does, and particu y among goometricians, who, 
— ale N uſe of ſuch Definitions. 
Not that we mean, that after having defined a thing ſo and fo, 
there is nothing in our idea affixed to the defined term, but 
tee to the thing it ſelf : thus, if any one ſhould 
define heat to be a quality in certain bodies, like that which 


could find fault with the Definition, as far as it expreſſes what 
he means by the word heat ; but this does not hinder us from 
denying, that there is any thing in the body that warms us, 
like what we feel in our ſelves, 


DerixITION of the Thing, or Real DerivitION, is properly an 


enumeration of the principal attributes of a thing, in order to 


Thus, a circle is defined a figure, whoſe circumference is every 


the thing is made, or done : ſuch is that of a circle, whereby 
it is ſaid to be formed by the motion of a right line round 4 
fixed point.---On whic footing, what was before inſtanced as 
a Real Definition of a circle, amounts to no more than a no- 
minal one, 

This notion of a Real Definition is very ſtrict and juſt ; and 


that word in the courſe of his book, But, in eftect, it is not 


D; tens are uſuall y divided into accurate, and maccurate ; 
the firſt make what we ſtrictly call a Definition ; the ſecond, 

7 See DEsckip- 
TION. | 


Of the parts enu merated in a Definition, ſome are common to 
Other things beſide the thing defined others peculiar thereto - 
the firſt are called the Genus, or Kind; and the ſecond, the 
Differonce.---Thus, in the former Definition of a circle, by a 


figure whoſe circumference is every where equidiſtant from its 


ference, which ſpecify, or diſtinguiſh the circle from every 
See Genvs, and DirrzgxERNCE. 

ariſes that recipe of Fa. de Colonia, for the 
ö ſays he, ſomething that is 
common to the thing defined with other things, and add to it 


en clear, and more eaſy and obvious that, the thing defined. 
— ly, That it be univerſal, or adequate to the thing defrned ; 
that is, that it agree to al! the things contained in the ſpe- 


Ale, not to agree 


ole thing defined : neque on- 


: 7 , . p . . 
» > "que fol; than which nothing is more common, even 


1 


5 


* 7 
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academicks, threw- a coc ſtripped of tus feathers, and quite 
nakad, into the middle of Plato's ſchool; crying, Here is 


Defonition, it muſt be obſerved, has not place every where: 
It has only to do with compeund ideas ; 
than an enumeration of, the chief ſimple ideas they are com- 
pounded of. Simple ideas cannot be % ed, as not allowing 
of an enumeration, He who knows ndt what it is one call: 
beat, will only learn it by experience, or ſome ſynonymous 
word, or ſome word of another language, vr by circumlocu- 
tion, whereby a thing is ſhewn, not dens; as if we ſhould 
ſay, **it was a ſenſation which we find when we fit by the fire, 
or in the ſunſhine”; which hews nothing of the nature of the 
thing ; nor would a perfon that had nevbr felt the ſenſation, 
underſtand any more what is meant thereby, than a man born 
blind would know what 4 green colour was, by telling him it 


was the ſenſation we have when we beicld the graſs in the 
field. 


feftive : and as for individuals, we have no Definitions at àll.— 
The ideas of ſubſtances ae compounded of the various ſimple 
ideas Jointly impreſſed when they preſented themſelves ; and 
all we can do to define them, is only to enumerate thoſe ſe- 
Se. ld is defined by ſuch a peculiar colour, pra- 

| raiſe an idea * 
enough of that ſubſtance ini the mind of one who has ſeparately 
received, by his ſenſes, all the ſimple ideas that are in the com- 


Poſition of the complex idea defined ; though the intimate nature 


and eſſence of ſubltance is unknown, and conſequently cannot 
be dne. See SUBSTANCE. 

It follows, that it is only the modes, or attributes that can 
be explained by what we properly call a Definition, See 
Move, e. 


DzFr1mrriox, in rhetoric, is defined by Tully, a ſhort compre- 


henſive explanation of a thing. 

The Definitions of the orator, it muſt be obſerved, differ 
much from thoſe of the logician, and philoſopher : theſe latter 
define a thing cloſely and dryly by genus and di erence, e. gr. 
man is a reaſonable animal, Ee. 

The orators take a larger compaſs, and define things more or- 
namentally from the places of rhetoric, thus: man is 3 cu- 
rious work of an Almi hty Creator, 
image, endued with 2 and born to immortality. 
this rhetorical Defmition, in ſtriFnefs, comes nearcr to the 
nature of a deſcription, than an accurate Definition. 

There are divers kinds thereof ; as, ?7, That drawn from the 
parts whereof a thing conſiſts : thus, oratory is an art conſiſt- 
ing of invention, diſpoſition, elocution, and Pronunciation. 
24% From the effects; as, ſin is the plague of the ſoul, 
the ſting of conſcience, the ſcandal of nature, the ruin of 
the world, the hatred of God, Se. 34%, From affirmation 
and negation, as when we fult ſay what a thing is not, that it 
may be the better conceived wha! it is. Thus Cicero, by de- 
fim the conſulate. and ſhewing that it does not conſiſt in en- 
ſigns, lictors, &c. but in virtue, proves that Pic was not 
conſul. 4thly, From the adjunct as when alchymy is de 
ſined, an art without ſenſe, whoſe beginning is deceit ; its 
middle, labour ; and its end, beggary. And laftly, From 
ſimilies, and metaphors ; as when death js defmed, à leap in 
the dark, . 

To this laſt claſs of metaphorical Defoutims, are reducible 
thoſe five not unelegant Defi1:1inrs of 2 man which we ſhall 
here ſubjoin. The poets feign, that the ſciences were once 
called together by Minerva's command, to form a Defmni- 
tron of man : the firſt, v:z. logic, defined him, a ſhort enthy- 
meme ; his birth the antecedent, and his death the conſequent. 
Aſtronomy defined him, a changeable moon; which never 
continues in the ſi me ſtate. Geometry defined him, a ſpheri- 
cal figure; which end; in. the fame point where it be zun. 
Laſtly, rhetoric lefned man, an oration 3 Whoſe exordium 
was his birth; narration, trouble ; and peroration, death - 
the figures of the oration being ſighs, tears, or Joy worſe 
than tears, 


framed after his own 


DEFINITI VE, is applied to ſomewhat that terminates or 


decides a queſtion, or proceſs, Sce PeryMeTony, 

The houſe of lords have paſted a Definitive ſentence in ſuch a 

cauſe: the church has given a Deforitive judgment on ſuch 

an article of faith; | 

The word ftands in Oppoſition to provifimal, and interlecy- 

fory, See PROVISIONAL, Or. 

EFINITOR, a term uſed in ſeveral religious orders, for an 

aſſeſſor, or counſellor of à general, or ſuperior, in certain mo- 

nafteries. See GENER al | 

In moſt orders of religious, the Defmitor takes place after the 

ſuperior of the convent he lives in, When in the Convent 
at 
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i lf; but out of the convent, the Bebau- place is before | 


his own ſuperior, | 3 
Definitors E alſo ſubject, in the convent they reſide in, to 


the imniodiate ſuperior of the convent, as to things relating to 


the monaſtic diſcipline ; but in nothing elſe, _ 

DEFLAGRATION *, in chymiſtry, the kindling, or ſetting 
fire to a ſalt, a mineral, or matter, mixed for that pur- 
ſe with a ſulphureous one, in order to purify it.---As is done 

bn the preparing of -ZEthiops mineral, fal prunellæ, c. 

* The word is formed of the Latin de, and fagrere, to burn. 
DEFLECTION, the turning any ching aſide from its former 

' courſe, by ſome adventitious or external cauſe. | 


The word is often applied to the tendency of a. ſhip from her | 


true courſe, by reaſon of © currents, &c. which divert her, 
and turn her out of her right way. 


DeFLECtion of the Rays of Light, is a property which Dr. 
Hook — 1 * and read an account of beſore the 
Royal Society, March 18, the fame year. He ſays, he found 
it di t both from reflection, an refraction; and that it 
was made towargs the ſurface of the opacous body perpendicu- 
larly. See Rax and LiGHT. 


This is the ſame property which Sir Iſaac Newton calls u- 


eftion. See INFLECTION. - ; 1 
DEFLORATION, or DerLowERING, the act of violating, 


or taking away a woman's virginity. See VIRGINITY. 
Death, or marriage, are decreed by the civil law in caſe of 
Defleratim. Many anatomiſts make the hymen a real proof 
of virginity, perſuaded that where it is not found, the girl 
muſt have been deflowered. See HymEN. N 
The ancients had ſo much reſpect for virgins that they 
would not put them to death, till they had firſt procured them 
to be deflowered, Tt is faid, the natives of the coaſt of Mala- 
bar pay ſtrangers to come and deflower their brides, 
Among the Scots, and in the northern parts of England, it was 
a ** of the lords of the manor, granted them by king 
Ewen, that they ſhould have the firſt night's lodging with 
their tenants wives: King Malcolm III. allowed the tenants to 
redeem this ſervice at a certain rate, called Marcheta, conſiſt- 
ing of a certain number of cows : Buchanan ſays, it was re- 
deemed with half a mark of filver. The fame cuſtom had 
place in Wales, Flanders, Friſeland, and ſome parts of 
Germany. See MaRcHETA, and CULLIAGE. 

By the cuſtom of * 1 and Maine, a maid after twenty five 
years of age, may ſuffer herſelf to be deflowered without being 
diſinherited for it by her father. | | 
Du Cange quotes an arret of the 19th of March 1409, 
obtained by the inhabitants of Abbeville againſt the biſhop 


of Amiens, for taking money to diſpenſe with an injunction | 


he had made, not to ſuffer them to get their wives maiden- 
heads the three firſt nights; the injunction being founded on 


a canon of the IVth council of Carthage, which decrees the | 


ſame, out of reverence of the matrimonial benediction. 
DEFLUXION“, or FLuxion, a falling, or flowing of ſome 
humour to any part of the body; as of rheum on the trachea 
and oeſophagus in a catarrh. See FLUxion, HuMoUR, Cc. 
The word is formed from the Latin, deflue, I low down, the 
humours falling upon ſome part, where they are gathered to- 
gether. | 
Defluxions on the Lungs are of dangerous conſequence. See 
CarARRR and PHTHISIS. 
Defluxions on the Eyes produce a weakneſs of ſight, and fre- 
uently blindneſs. See Evk. | 
DEFO CEMENT, in law, a withholding lands, or tene- 
ments, by force, from the right owner. See Force. 
DEFORCEOR, or DerokcianT, one that caſts out another 
from his lands, or tenements, by mere Force. 
Deforceor differs from Diſſeiſor, in that a man may diſſeiſe 
without Force: and that a man may deforce another who never 
was in poſſeſſion ; as where ſeveral perſons have a right to 
lands, as common heirs, and one entering firſt, keeps out the 
reſt, See Dis$EISOR. | : | 
Deforceor alſo differs from Intruder, in that a man becomes 
Intruder by a wrongful entry only into lands void of a poſſeſ- 
ſor ; whereas a Deforceor holds out the rightful heir. See Ix- 
TRUSION. | | 
DEFORMIT V, a diſpleaſing or painful ig excited in the 
mind, on occaſion of ſome object which of that unifor- 
mity, neceſſary to conſtitute beauty. See BeAvuTy. | 
It is an inquiry of ſome delicacy, and importance, whether 
there be any ſuch thing as abſolute Deformity ? Our perception 
of the ideas of beauty, and harmony is juſtly reckoned a 
ſenſe; from its affinity to the other ſenſes in this, that the 
pleaſure does not ariſe from any knowledge of principles, 
proportions, cauſes, uſes, &c. but ſtrikes at firſt view; as alſo 
in this, that the ideas of beauty, like other ſenſible ideas, are 
neceſſarily pleaſant to us, as well as immediately. See SENSE. 
But, as the other ſenſes, which give us pleaſure, do alſo give 
us pain; does this ſenſe of beauty make any objects diſagreea- 
Þle to us, and the occaſion of pain ? a 
That many objects give no pleaſure to our ſenſe, is obvious; 
many are certainly void of beauty: but then, ſays a late in- 
genious author, there is no form which ſeems neceſſarily difa- 


E 


* 

-< 

a 
=. 


ther than what ariſes from diſappointment. 
There are indeed many faces which at i 
raiſe diſlike. But this is generally not from any pare 


ire a faculty of diſcerning. in countenances, airs, and 
ſtures. That this is not occaſibned by any form point 
diſguſting, appears hence, that if upon. long acquaintance we 
are ſure of finding ſweetneſs of temper, humanity, and cheer- 
fulne6, though the bodily form continues, it ſhall give us no 
- I here are horrors raiſed by ſome objects, which ars 
only the effect of fear for our ſelves, or compaſſion towards 
others, when either reaſon or ſome fooliſh aſſociation of 
ideas makes us apprehend danger, and not the effect of any 
thing in the form it ſelf. For we find, that moſt of thofe 
objects, which excite horror at firſt, when experience, or rea- 
— has removed the fear, may become the occaſion of plea- 
ure; as in ravenous beaſts, a tempeſtuous a-craggy preci- 
pice, a dark ſhady valley, &c. * 15 | 3 

his aſſociation of ideas makes many objects beautiful and 
pleaſant, The beauty of trees, their cool ſhades, and their 
aptneſs to conceal from obſervation, have made groves, and 
woods, the uſual retreat of thoſe who love ſolitude, eſpecially 
the religious, the penſive, the melancholy, and the amorous: 


and do not we find, that we have fo joined the ideas of thoſe 


diſpoſitions of mind, with thoſe external objects, that they 
always occur to us along with them? and according as the 
habits, or paſſions contraQted, or . therein give us plea- 
ſure, or pain, remembrance is pleaſurable, or painful. The 
dim light in Gothic buildings has had an affociation of a 
very foreign idea, which Milton expreſſes by his epithet, « 
dim religious light. After the like manner, the caſual con- 
junction of ideas gives us diſguſt where there is nothing diſa- 
greeable in the form it ſelf, And this, in effect, is the cauſe 


of moſt of our fantaſtic averſions to the figures af divers ani- 


mals, c. Thus fe of all kinds, and many inſects, 
ny beautiful enough, are beheld with averſion by many 
people, who have got ſome accidental ideas affociated to them, 
See ASSOCIATION of [deas. : 


DEFTARDAR *®, or DxrrERDAR, the treaſurer of the re- 


venues of the Turkiſh empire. See TREASURER. 


The word is compounded, firſt, of V ner, a Turkiſh 
name for a book, regiſter, memoir, &c. which Meninſki de- 
rives from the Greek J:90s7a, the ſkin or parchment an- 
ciently, wrote on. The ſecond word, w Deftardor is 
hens is "on 2 a Turkiſh and Perſian word, fig- 

ying ing, or holding, . 4. book-keeper of the monies 
received, and expended. ths 5 | 
Meninski calls him Supremes Theſaurarius, high treaſurer ; 


and Præſes Cameræ, preſident of the Exchequer : Caſtellus 


makes him the keeper, and cqmptroller of the books of re- 
ceipts, and payments. ö 

The Deftardar, or as Vigenere calls him, Depbterdiri, 
has in his * the rolls, and acedunts of the militia, and 
the treaſury; he receives all the grand ſignior's revenues, pas 
his forces, and furniſhes the expences of all public affairs in 
which, his office differs from that of the Chaznadar, who is 
_—_— of the ſeraglio or court, as the Deftardar is oi the 

fe, | o 

Ricaut makes > Þifrarder, whom he calls Tefterdar, in Ech 
Beglerbeglic, or government. Vigenere aſſüres us, there are 
but two, the one for Europe, and the other for Aſia; the firit 


reſides at Conſtantinople, and has under him two general com- 


miſſioners, or deputies, one for Hungary Trafifylvania Wala- 
chia Croatia Servia Bulgaria Boſnia, &c. The other for 
Greece and the Morea, with the iſlands of the Archipelago. 

Each of theſe has under him as many ſub- commiſſioners, or 


agents, as there are Sangiackats in his province; Which ſub | 


commiſſioners have as many clerks as there are Sas x 
| | the 
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their Sangiackat, to keep the account 
der diſtricts. The Deftardar of Aſia 
ties, the one for Anatolia, the other 


Egype ; who have likewiſe their ſub-ageats, 


leſs. n I. ; 
It is a great diſpute f 
plants, 2 be capable ol degenerating 
affirmative is urged by many as a ſtrong 
plant being contained in the ſeed; and 
neration wherein that is ſuppoſed. | 


Others hold, 


iece of matter. See 
Others hold, that Degeneration only obtai 
define it the change of a plant of one ki 


all titles 
and prohibited to 
or any 


onſtantin, 


ecuted, He 
Nicetas ſent 
and anathe- 
out of the church 


a calf, ſhould be 


viler kind. Thus, fay they, wheat degener at 


s into darnel ; 
ſiſymbrium into 


barley into oats ; ocimum into lerpyllum ; 


mint ; caulis into rapa, &c. 


reſpects ali 


heat, in many re 


es, whi 
in the buſine 


in the council Was deliberated, 


» Whether that 
3 Or that of c 
declared, 


of leaves, colour, imell, c. Such a depravation is 
and frequently happens; but a ſpecific transformation ſ 


RADATION, in pai 


ng, and ren- 
Cring dim and con 


t objects in a 


Deglutition is performed, in the firſt place, 


the tongue, driving the aliment into the 


landskip; 
an eye pla 
DEGRADE 


would do to 
SPECTIYE, 
is a croſ 
ing as they 


as they 

- SeePeR 
A Croſs DEGRADE 
ateach end ; diminiſh 


— 


A aperture thereof, Protrude the contents do 


ſtomach, See Oxsophacus, PRARvxx, 
Elen, ſacceeds Maſtication, and 


or centre: by the French called 


on of a circle 


including a 
1ereof, See Circ 


geometry, a diviſi 
and ſix 


ery circle, great 


and Depeſttien, the act of depriving, or ſtripping a perſon for 
ever of a dignity, or degree of honour ; and 


taking away 
POSITION. 


circles, a 
SECOND, &. 
fractions, who 
that i 


re greater than 


very curious, and deſerves to he rehearſed here, after Geliot 


and la Colombiere. It was practiſed in the time of 


353 a ſecond — 
denominators 
tuted in com 
Thus, a degree, 


? 09, 4 


being troub 


ccordingly 3 degrees, 


of ms. Two ſcaffolds Were erected, the one for t 
'craids, and purſuivants, and the other for the 


See SRXA 


326 1 
t Egyptians, 


Stevinus, 
Oughtred, W lexage- 
ſimal fractions 
For in decima 
into greater, 


ſexageſimals. 
which h 


with g 
and decimals 
is no occaſion fo 
or greater into leſſer ; 
Stevinus even holds, t 


let aſide, 

Is there IraCtiong 
article in 
the circles 
age, in Sexcudg 
> Dectuar. 


reducing leſſer 
which is a 


an angle of go 


| 


uantity of which 1s variable according to the latitude. See 


Theſe expreſſions axe borrowed from the ancients, - who 
were * with a very large extent of earth from eaſt to 
0 


earth See EARTH. 


The quantity of a DEGREE of a meridian, or other great circle, 


on the ſurface of the earth, 1s my determined by Various 
obſervers : the methods too made 

Eaxr RH. Ptolemy fixes the Degree at 68 Arabic miles 4 ac- 
counting 7 4 ſtadia to 2 mile. The Arabs themſelves, who 


made an exact computation of the diameter of the earth, 


dian, re daun ef Seniar, by order of Almamom, O07 


make 56 miles. Kepler determining the ſemidiameter of the 
earth by the diſtance of two mountains, makes a Degree 13 
German miles: but his method is far from being accurate. 
Snellius ſeeking the diameter of the earth, from. the diſtance 
of two parallels of the equator, finds the quantity of a Degree 
by one method to be 57904 Paris toiſes, Or 342.384 feet; 
and by another method, 57057 toiles, or 342342 feet. The 
mean between which two numbers M. Picart found by men- 
ſaration in 1669, from Amiens to Malvoiſin, the m ſure, 


and makes the quantity of a Degree 57000 toiſes, or 342300 


feet, which reduced to other meaſures, gives the quantity of 


Florentine miles of 3009 braccios —— ©3 18 
Common French leagues of 220 toiles 25 
Rhinland perches of 12 feet — 


in che year 1700, repeated the ſame labour» and meaſuring the | 


$437 42 Paris feet, amounting to 365184 Engliſh feet, On 
Vhich footing, the quantity of a minute of a Degree of a great 
circle of the earth is 5710 Paris feet, and that of a ſecond, 95 


any other parallel from the equator being given, the quantity 
of a Degree in that parallel is found by this canon: as the 
whole fine is to the coſine of the Jiftance of the parallel from 


Log. of whole fine 100000000. 
Coline of 51* 97988718. 
Log. 09* 13388491. _ 
"Log. required 10377201 


The number correſponding to which in the tables is 43 55 
miles, nearly; which being multiplied b 5280, the number 
of feet in a mile, gives the nuniber of ngliſh feet in a De- 
gree in that parallel. On which foundation (ſuppoſing M. 
Caſſini's proportion of 365184 Engliſh feet, or 69 miles, 
864 feet to 1 Degree of a great circle) is built the following 
table, exhibiting the quantity of a Degree of longi tude in each 
parallel of latitude. 


* 
hs Fogliſh Stat. 
| Miles of 
Lat. | $280 Feet 
46 | 438 338 
47 | 47 994 
48 46 1575 
49 | 45 2082 
50 44 2515 
— — — — 
gt | 43 2777 
53 | 42 3909 
53 | 4} 3293 
54 40 3449 
65 | 39 354 
— — —— EIS 
56 38 3568 
57 | 37 3533 
58 | 36 3438 
59 | 35 3293 
bo | 34 3072 
— — — — 
61 | 33 2804 
62 | 32 2493 
63 | 33 2110 
64 | 39 1686 
65 | 29 1213 
66 | 28 743 
67 | 27 128 
| 68 | 25 4800 
6g | 24 45 
70 | 23 3400 
71 22 2732 
72 | 21 1968 
73 | 20 1169 
74 | 29 338 
2 17 4756 
76 | 16 3366 
77 | 15 2948 
| 78 | 14 2006 
79 | 13 1040 
80 | 12 53 
81 770 4327 
| 82 | 9 3303 
$3 8 2264 
$4 | 7 1212 
85 6 147 
— — — —ſ—— 
86 4 3454 
7 $ 397 
88 2 2184 
99 1 1993 
| | 90 o. | 


Dronkx, in civil and canon law, denotes an interval in cogns- 
tion or kinſhip, whereby proximity and remoteneſs of blood 


of one perſon from another in the line of conſanguinity or at- 
finity, reckoned from ſome common parent or anceſtor. Sce 


Coms Ax uIN and AFFINITY. 


We ſay, the ſecond Degree, the third Degree ; Gregor) the 


great Was the firſt who prohibited marriage to the ſeventh 


obſerved : the ſecond 
council of Lateran, under Innocent III. reſtrained the probi- 


bition to the fourth oy incluſive, that is, to couſin Ger- 
A 


D 


mans children. See . 
In the civil law, the Degrees of kindred or cognation Are diffe- 
rently computed from what they are in the canon 1aW-— 


thus brothers are in the firſt 


grees in the civil law only make one in the canon law. 
EGREE, in medicine, denotes a certain pitch or intenſ{ene!s of 


In the ſchool philoſophy, ene qualities. aro ide ne 
eight: the laſt or higheſt Degree of intenſion is called cero. 


Dc DEI 


0 thing is cold in the ſecond Degree, pepper is hot in difficult. The commencement which anſwers to the act of 

may Dire See HxAr and CoLp. ! Oxford, is the Monday before the firſt Tueſday in July, 

Fire is held hot in the eighth Degree, and dry in the fourth | The 2 of batchelor are taken up in Lent, beginning 
8 on Aſh-Wedneſda | 


rer. See FIkR. | | 
Protes, e een 


To the Degree of batchelor of arts, it is required, that the 
neſs of the fire, or heat. See FIRE. 


ts diſtinguiſh four Degrees of fire or heat: The fu, is | and in his la year have kept philo ophy acts, i. e. have 
CO coals, | wh defended three queſtions in Pos philoſoph>, mathematics or 
The ſecond, that of four or five coals, or rather ſo much as is ethicks, and anſwered the objections of threc ſeveral opponents 
ſufficient to warm a veſſel ſenſibly ; yet ſo, as that the hand at two ſeveral times; as alſo, that he have oppoſed tluce 
may be held on it a eonfiderable time. times. After which, being exatnined by the maſters and 
The third Degree, is when there is a fite capable of boiling a fellows of the college, he is referred to ſeck his Degree in the 
veflel of five or ſix pints of water. | ſchools, where he is to ſit three days, and be examined by two 
The fourth, is when there is fire enough for a furnace. maſters of arts appointed for the purpoſe, 


Theſe Degrees, however, are all varied according to the dif- | The Degree of maſter of arts is not given till above three years 

ferent circumſtances of operations, furnaces, veſſels, ſubjects, c. after that of batchelor ; during which time, the candidate is 

DEGREES, in muſick, are the little intervals whereof the con. obliged three ſeveral times to maintain two philoſophical que- 

cords, or harmonical intervaÞ, are compoſed. See InTzr- ſtions in the public ſchools, and to anſwer the objections raiſed 

VAL and CoxncorD. | | == him by a maſter of arts.—He muſt alſo keep two 
The muſical Degrees are three; the en tone, the leſſer in the batchelors ſchool, and declaim one. | 

® tone, and ſemi-tone; See Tow and EMI- TONE. To paſs batchelor of divinity, the candidate muſt have been 

The primary cauſe of the invention of Degrees, or intervals ſeven years maſter of arts; muſt have oppoſed a batchelor of 

leſs than concords, and whereby the concords are divided, and divinity twice ; kept one divinity act; and preached before 


Thus, ſuppoſing A and B the diſtance of a greater third; if | See CnRIST. 

the voice were immediately to aſcend from A to B, then be- he Jews, an ingenious author obſerves, were never more 
cauſe B being acuter, ſtrikes the ear with more force than A, remote from idolatry than at preſent ; never more inviolably 

left that diſproportion ſhould prove uneaſy, another found, C, attached to the law of Moſes, than at preſent : whence then 

is put between them ; by which, as by a ſtep or Dygree, we | that load of evils and misfortune; they have for ſo many ages 
may aſcend more eaſiſy, and with leſs unequal force in | groaned under, evils incomparably greater and more laſting 
ling the voice. than all the chaſtiſements wherewith God anciently avenged 
Hence it appears, ſays that author, that the Degrees are only their moſt heinous idolatries ? whence do they ariſe, but from 


. the concords, for moderating their inequality, but which of | See Cross; = | 

. themſelves have not ſweetneſs enough to ſatisfy the ear, and | DF JECTION, in medicine, properly ſignifies the act of 
are of uſe only with regard to the concords. So that when ejecting, or evacuating the excrements, by means of the pe- 
the voice has moved one Degree, the ear is not yet ſatisfied riſtaltick motion of the guts. 
till we come to another, which therefore muſt be concord | In which ſenſe it comes nearly to the ſignification of Excretion, 
with the firſt ſound. See ExcRtTION, 
The ſubſtance of what is here alledged amounts, to this, | DzJzCT10N is alſo, and that more ordinarily, applied to the 
that by a fit diviſion of the concording intervals into leſſer | exctements themſelves, thus evacuated ; in which ſenſe it is 
ones, the voice will paſs ſmoothly from one note to another ; of the fame import with Stan. See STOOL, and ExcRR“ 
and the hearer be prepared for a more exquiſite reliſh of the ment. 


there are only three, that Experience recommends as agreeable; Dj xc rio, in aſtrology, is applied to the planets, when in 
whoſe ratios are 8: 9, called the greater tone; 9: 10, called | their detriment, i. e. when they have loſt of their force, or 
the leſſer tone; and I 5: 16, called the /emi-tone. By theſe | influence, reaſon of their being in oppoſition to ſome 
alone a found can move upwards or downwards ſucceſſively, others, which check, and counter-act them, 1 
from one extreme of a concord to another, and produce true Or, it is uſed when a planet is in a ſign oppoſite to that . nl 
melody : and by means of theſe, ſeveral voices are alſo ca- wherein it has its greateſt effect, or influence, which js called "= 
pable of the necellary variety in paſſing from concord to con- | its exaltation, Thus, the ſign Aries being the exe ltation of [l f 
* 


cord. the ſun, the ſign Libra is its Dqfectian. Sec Ex ALTA TIOx. 1 
As to the original of theſe Degrees, they ariſe out of the ſim- DEIFICATION, in the Pagan theology, the act, or ceremony N 
ple concords, and are equal to their differences. Thus, 8: 9, of deifying their emperors, f. c. of placing them among the q 
3 the difference of a fifth and fourth; 9: 10, is the diffe- Gods, and decreeing divine honours to be rendred them. „ I 
rence of a lefler third and fourth, or of a fifth and greater See Gon and CONSECRATION. | it 
lixth; and 15: 16, the difference of a greater third and | The Deifecation is the fame with Apotheoſit. See ApoTHEOsS., 


tourth, or of a fifth and leſſer ſixth. DEINCLINERS, or DeincLinigg Dials, are ſuch as both [| | 
Fur the Uſe of Decor EES, in the conſtruction of the ſcale of decline, and incline, or recline at the ſame time. See Drar. J | 

4 muſic. See SCALE and GAuuur. | Suppoſe, for inſtance, a plane to cut the prime vertical circle at q 
= _ Deo, in univerſities, denotes a quality conferred on the ſtu- an angle of 30 degrees; and the horizontal plane under -an | 17 


entuling them to certain rees; a dial drawn on this plane, is called a Deinclner, Sec 
| T. precedencies, 6c, See UNIVERSITY, FAcuLTy,&c. AA, 


| | 
teſtimony of their profici- angle of 24 degrees; the elevation of the pole being 52 de- | | 
ſ 

The-Degrees are much the lame in the ſeveral univerſities : DEISM, the doctrine, or belief of thoſe who hold the exiſtence | 


Licentiate. See LicENTIATE. is, not to profeſs any particular form, or ſyſtem of religion ; 
In each faculty there are but two Degrees, viz, Batchelor and but only to acknowledge the exiſtence of 1 God, without ren- 11 
Daeor, which were ariciently called Batchelor and Ma er. dring him any external worſhip, or ſervice. See RELiicnoN, 764 
nor do the arts admit of more than two, which till retain the! The Deifts hold, that, conſidering the multiplicity of | 1 
denomination of the ancient Degrees, viz. Batchelor and Maſter. religions, the numerous pretences to revelation, and the g | 
At Oxford, Degrees of maſter and doctor are only conferred | precarious arguments generally advanced in proof thereof; 14 
once a year, vis. on the Monday after the ſeventh of July; the beſt and ſureſt way is, to return to the ſimplicity of na- | 
when 2 folemn act is held for the purpoſe. See Acr, ture,'and the belief. of one God, which is the only truth — 
The expences of a Degree of doctor in any of the faculties, in agreed to by all nations. See Gop and REVELATION. 14 
Treats and ſet fees, uſually amounts to about I00/7. and that of a They complain, that the freedom ot thinking, and reaſoning, ſ 
6 maſter of arts, 20 or 301. There proceed yearly about 1 50 is opprefied under the yoke of religion ; and that the minds of ih 


inſtead of which aft, in me foreign univerſities, they have nomination of Free-thinkers, whoſe diſtinguiſhing character it | | | 
| 


doctors and maſters, See DocTor and MASTER. men are ridden, and tyrannized by the necethty impoſed on . 
The Degree of batchelor is only conferred in Lent; and them of believing inconceivable myſterics ; and contend, that 1 
there proceed uſually about 200 yearly, nothing ſhould be requircd to be aſſented to, or believed, but : 
1 0 take the Degree of batchelor in arts, four years are re- what their reaſon clearly conceives. See MysTERY and Fart H. 1 
quired, and three more for maſter of arts. See BArTrCHELOR. The appellation Deift is more particularly given to ſuch as are l 


At Cambridge, matters are nearly on the ſame footing, only | not altogether without religion, but reject all revelation as 
the diſcipline is lomewhat more ſevere, and the exerciſes more an impoſition, and believe no more than what natural light 4 
. | | g . diſcovers it 


\ 


after his own Manner, and as his own conſcience ſuggeſts. 

B. is faid to be daily increaſing : in Eng- 
land, a great part of the men of ſpeculation, and letters, Are 
pretended to incline that way : and theg#ke is obſerved in ſome 
of our neighbour nations, where freedom of ſpeaking, wri- 
ting, and thinking are indulged. N | 

HEITY, Godbead; 3 common appellation given by the poets 

to the heathen Gods and Goddeſſes. See Gop, &c. - 

DEIVIRILE“, a term in the ſchool-· theology, ſignifying fome- 

thing divine and human at the ſame time. i | 
* The word is 2 compound of Deus, God, and Virilis, of Vir, 

Man. | 

The Eutychians held, that the fame Jeſus Chriſt, and the 
by one ſingle Theandric, or Deivirile operation: ſo that all the 
diſtinction of nature depends only on our manner of conception. 
See THEANDRIC), Ee. 
The term Deivirile was firſt invented by the Monophyſites, 
to expreſs their error by : for as they taught, that there were 
not two diſtinct natures in Jeſus Chriſt, but that the human 
and the divine nature Were, by the hypoſtatical union, con- 
founded together, and rendered one nature, which was nei- 
ther the one nor the other, but a compound of both ; it fol- 
lowed, that the operations of this third nature, i. e. of Jeſus 
Chriſt, were neither purely divine, nor purely human; and 
that they were not of two ſorts, the one divine, and the other 
human, but that they were all of one ſort, v:z. Theandric, 
or Deivirile. See OPERATION, and TRINITY. 
the king's commiſſion under the great ſeal, to fit upon an ap- 
peal to the king in the court of Chancery, in three caſes: 
1. Upon a ſentence given in any eccleſiaſtical cauſe by the 
eccleſiaſtical cauſe in places exempt. 3. Upon a ſentence given 
in the admiral court in ſuits civil, and marine, by order of the 
civil law. See ECCLESIASTICAL, CourT, &c. 
Court of DELEGATES» is the higheſt court for civil affairs 
concerning the church; for the juriſdiction whereof it was 
provided 25 H. 8. That it ſhall be lawful for the ſubject, in 
caſe of deſect of juſtice in the eccleſiaſtical courts, to appeal te 
the ſovereign in his court of Chancery; whence a commiſſion 
is directed under the great ſeal to particular perſons therein 
mentioned, for redreſs of judgment. See CHANCERY. 

From the higheſt eccleſiaſtical court there lies no appeal, but 

to the court of Delegates, and beyond this to no other, ex- 

cept to the houſe of lords. But the king, of his free-will, 
may grant a commiſſion of review under the great ſeal. The 
citations run all in the king's name. See APPEAL. 

DELEGATION, a commiſſion extraordinary given a judge 
to take cogniʒance of, and determine, ſome cauie which ordi- 

narily did not come before him. See DELEGATES. | 

In the civil law, Delegation alſo denotes 2 ſort of ſurrender, 

whereby a perſon ſubſtitutes another debtor in his place. See 

Ulpian. l. 11. ff. de novationibus, & delegationibus. | 

Delegation differs from transferring, Or tranſlation, in that three 

perſons intervene in a Delegation, viz. the creditor, the debtor, 

and a third, who himſelf is indebted to the debtor, and, on 
whom the debtor transfers the obligation he was under to pay 
the creditor, delegating him, as it were, for that purpoſe. But 

in a imple transter, it is enough the transferrer and the trans · 

ferree be preſent. See TRANSFER. 

DELET ERIOUS, (from Pnacw, naceo, I hurt) a term 
ſometimes uſed among naturaliſts for ſuch things as are of a per- 
nicious, and poiſonous nature. See POISON. 

DELF *, a quarry, or mine, where ſtone or coal is dug. 

* From the Saxon word Delfan, to delve, or dig. | 

Dir of Coal, denotes coal lying in veins underground, beforc 
it is dug up. | | | 

Dur, or DELVE of Coals, is alſo a certain quantity dug out of 
a mine, or pit. See COAL. 

Derr, is alſo uſed in heraldry for one of the abatements of ho- 
nour ; being a ſquare in the middle of the eſcutcheon. See 
ABATEMENT. | 
A Delf tenne is due to him that recedes from his own chal- 
lenge, or any Way departs from his parole, or word, If there 
be two, or more Delfs in an eſcutcheon, it is then no longer 
an abatement : ſo alſo, if it be of metal, or charged upon; it 
then becomes a charge of perfect bearing. 

DELIA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated by the Athenians, in 

honour of Apollo, ſurnamed Delius. 


years, by a certam number of citizens deputed for that pur- 


pole, and called Deliaſte, ae Theori, Oste, 9. d. | DELIVERY, Parturition, or chill birth, the bringing forth 0! 


the ſeers ; and the firit perſon of the embaſſy, or deputation, 

Architheorus, AN ee . To bim were added four more of 

the family of the Ceryci, prieſts deſcended from Mercury, whv 

reſided all the year at Delos, to alſiſt in the temple, The 
1 


N D E IL. 
whole deputation jet out on five veſſels, carrying with them 


every thing neceſſary for the feaſt, and the ſacrifices. 
'The veſſel that carried the Deliafts, or Theori, was called An 


Delias ; the four others were Paralis, Antigonis, Ptolemai 

and Ammonis. Though this is a circumſtance 3 1 
diſpute about. 1 
The Deliaſts, who went aboard, were crowned with laurel 
At their arrival, they immediately offered a ſacrifice to Apollo 
and after the ſacrifice, a number of young maids danced round 
the altar, a dance called in Greek T*ear& ; wherein, by their 
various motions, and directions, they repreſented the turaings 
and windings of a labyrinth. When the Deliaſts returned to 
Athens, the people went out to meet them, and received them 
with all the joy and acclamation imaginable, They never 
laid aſide their crown till their commiſſion was fully com- 

| pleated ; and then they conſecrated it to ſome God in his 


The whole time of their going and returning, With all the 
ceremonies thereof, was called the Delia; A which time 
no criminal might be executed, which w peculiar privi- 
lege of this feaſt, not allowed to any other, not even thoſe 
of Jupiter. Thus, Plutarch obſerves, it was a day conſe- 
crated to Jupiter when Phocion was made to take the poiſon 
he was condemned to; whereas they waited thirty days to give 
it to Socrates, by reaſon of the Deke. _. 

According to Thucydides, the Delia' were firſt inſtituted in 
the ſixth year of the Peloponenſian war, after the Athenians 


but that all their ſick people ſhould be removed into a little 
illand, called Rhenia. Though the Ionians, and the ncigh- 
bouring iſlanders of Tonia, had long before that time held a 


ſort of Delia, that is, ſeaſts and games, like thoſe which tie 


Athenians celebrated afterwards. 

DELIAC, DeLiacus, among the ancients, denoted a poul- 
terer; or a merchant who ſold fowls, fatted capons, Qc. 
The traders in this way were called Deliaci, by reaſon it was 
the people of the ine of Delos who firſt bethought themſelves 
thereof. They alſo fold 9 as appears from Cicero in his 


academic queſtions, lib. IV.—Pliny lib. X. c. 30. and Colu- - 


mella, lib. VIII. c. 8. likewiſe mention the Deliaci. 

DELIACAL Problem, Problema DE LIACUM, a famous pro- 
blem among the ancients, concerning the duplication of the 
cube, See DUPLICATION. | 


DELIBERATIVE, is applied to that kind, or branch oi 


rhetoric employ'd in proving a thing; Or convincing an aſſem- 
bly thereof, in order to oblige them to put it in execution. 
See GENUS, and RHETORIC. 

The deliberative kind was much in vogue among the Greeks 
and Romans, when the orators harangued the people. 

To have a deliberative voice in an aſſembly, is when a perſon 
has a right to give his advice, and his vote therein. In coun- 
cils, the biſhops have deliberative Voices ; thoſe beneath them 
have 6nly conſultative voices. See VOICE. 


DELINEATIN G. See the article DEsIGNING. 
DELINQUENT, a perſon who has committed ſome fault, 


or offence. 


It is the buſineſs of a magiſtrate to be ſevere in puniſhing 


Delinquents.- 


DE LIQUIUM, or De LIQUIUM animi, a ſwooning, or faint- 


ing away; called alſo Syncope, Lipothymia, Lipopſychia, Eclyfis, 
and Aſphyxia. See SYNCOPE, LiPoTHYMIA, Oc. 


Dx LIQUIUM, in chymiſtry, is the diſſolution or melting of a ſalt, 


or calx, by ſuſpending it in a moiſt cellar. See DissoLTIOx, 
Salt of Tartar, or any fixed alcali, in a cellar, or other cool 
moiſt place, and an open veſſel, . reſolves, or runs into 2 
kind of water, called by the chymiſts oil of "Tartar per De- 
liquiuam. See TARTAR and OIL. 


DE LIQUIUM, is alſo uſed in ſome authors for a diſtillation by 


means of fire. See DISTILLATION. 


DELIRIUM“, in medicine, a ſymptom frequent in fevers 


cauſed by internal inſlammations, wounds, c. whereby the 
mind is diſordered to a degree of folly, or even phrenzy. 


* Some derive the word from De, and Lira, which among the 
ancients ſignified a fur row drawn in a right line; whence, deli 


Deliriums alſo frequently ariſe from immoderate loſſes of blood, 
whereby the brain is too much weakned ; from the fiing? o. 
venomous beafts ; from the ſeed, or menſes being retained in 
the womb ; from the rotting of a gangrened member, &c- 

5 diſorder in the diaphragm commonly produces 2 De- 
rium. 

There are various ſpecies and degrees of Deliriums. In ſome 
the patient is fierce and outrageous ; in others, more mild and 
eaſy, offering no violence to any body, but only indulging idle, 
ridiculous diſcourſe; ſome laugh and ſing; others cr) and arc 
ſullen, &c, See MELANCHOLY), and MANIA. A 


a perfect Fœtus, or child out of its mother's word ; whethc! 
it be living or dead. See FOETUS, BIRTH), Sc. | 
To a natural delivery, according to the phyſicians, are require 
three conditions: Firſt, that both the mother and the on 
riv 
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DEL * 

„ ke. the one to deliver; and the other to be deliver'd - 
The 0 it come into the world head-fore-moſt, 
which is its natural poſture: And the third, that it be quick 
and eaſy, without ill accidents. 6 x 
When the child preſents its feet foremoſt, or comes a-crols, or 
double, it is no natural Delivery ; and the Latins call ſuch 
children Aerippe, d- d. wyre parti. See AGRIPPA. 

A legitimate Batu, is that which happens at the juſt term, 
„ in the 1oth- lunar month. And an legitimate, that 
which comes either ſooner, or later, as in the 8th month. 

Women are delivered at 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 months, and not 
later. Though there are ſome phyſicians who hold, that a 
Delivery may be legitimate in the 14th month. 

It has been obſerved, that Deliveries are more ha y in the 
th month, than in the 8th, i. e. that the child is eaſier ſaved, 
and more frequently lives, When it comes in the 7th, than 


in the 8th month. | 
—_— "Peyſonnel, a phyſician of Lyons, has a Latin treatiſe 
expreſily on the term of Delivery; wherein he undertakes to 
reconcile all the apparent contradictions of Hippocrates, with 
reſpect thereto. He holds, that the ſhorteſt term of a /egiti- 
mate birth, according to Hippocrates, is 182 days, or ſix com- 
pleat months; and the longeſt, 280 days, or nine months and 
10 days: and that children who come earlier or later than 


ms, do not live, or are not /egitimate. 
— fin compoſed a book, de inſolitis partus Vits, on the 
extraordinary paſſages of the foetus 3 where he gives divers in- 
ſtances of very extraordinary Deliveries. Some have been 
delivered by the mouth; and others by the anus. See Salmuth. 


Obſ. 94. Cent. 3. 
— 1686, at Leckerkerck, 8 or 10 leagues from the 


: tian Claes was delivered of five 
children. The firſt was a boy, who lived 2 months; 17 
hours afterwards came a ſecond fon, who was dead; 24 hours 
afterwards a third ſon was born, who lived about two hours; 
in 24 hours more ſhe had a fourth, dead. Laſtly, ſhe died 
in bringing forth the fifth, who died in the birth. 
DELPHINUS, the DoLenin, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of 

the northern hemiſphere ; whoſe ſtars, according to 2 
are 10; according to Tycho as many; and according to Mr. 
Flamſteed 18. The Longitudes, Latitudes, Magnitudes, &c. 
whereof are as follow. 


Names and Situations 0 D Longit. Latitude. Z 
the Stars. * 3 n North. = 
o , n "ICT. = 

0 = 8 49 5028 54 38 | 6 

Firſt of three in the Tail. 9 44 27 | 29 06 21 | 3 
Betw. the Tail & the prec. Rho. 10 30 06 30 42 06 6 
hat immediat. preced. the Tail. 11 27 o4 | 32 10 27 | 5 
North of the follow. in the Tail. 11 00 18 28 51 03 3 
. in the Rhombus. 12 or 14 | 31 56 52 3 
South. of the follow. in the Tail. io 54 0627 31 40 6 
Betw. the Tail and the hind Rho. 11 54 o5 | 30 38 14 | 6 
North of preced. in the Rhomb. 13 03 24 | 33 02 58 | 3 
13 02 25 | 31 39 487 

10 

South, in the hind Rhombus. 13 48 07 | 31 58 12 | 3 4 
North. of the following. 15 03 41 | 33 44 32 | 3 
-- 2303 $6-18 1 $$ an 06 | £ 

Informes following the Dolphin 13 O0 33 | 24 37 30 6 
(towards Equulens. 14 28 25 29 07 5 6 

15 

16 0% 40 | 28 40 19 | 6 

16 31 05 | 29 46 35 | 6 

& 16 15 57 [26 48 35] 6 


DELTOIDES, in anatomy, a triangular muſcle of the ſhoul- 
der; thus called from the Greek Delta, a, and e, Form. 


— ee Tab. Anat. ( Myol. ) fig. 1. n. 21. fig. 6. u. 10. See | 


alſo the article MoscLE. 
It ariſes exactly oppoſite to the trapezius, from one third part 
of the clavicula, from the acromium, and ſpine of the ſcapula, 
and is inſerted tendinous into the middle of the os humeri, 
which bone it lifts up directly; and it aſſiſts with the ſupra- 
ſpinatus, and coracobrachialis, in all the actions of the humerus, 
except the depreſſion; it being convenient that the arm ſhould 
be raiſed, and ſuſtained, in order to its moving on any fide, 
DELU GE, DiLuvivm, in natural hiſtory, a flood, or inunda- 
ton of water covering the earth, either in whole, or in part. 
dee FLOOD, and OVERFLOWING. | 
We meet with divers of theſe Deluges in ancient hiſtory, both 
facred and profane: that which happened in Greece, in the 
me of Deucalion, called Diluvium Deucalidoneum, is famous. 
This Deluge qgnly overflowed Theflaly ; its date is fixed to the 
year before Chriſt 1529, being the third year before the Iſ- 
raclites coming out of E t, according to the computation of 
Petavius, Rat. Temp. P. I. LI. C. 7. 
2 Deluge of Ogyges happened near 300 years before that of 
cucalion, I020 years before the firit Olympiad, and 1796 
before Jeſus Chrift, according to the fame author, Rat. Temp. 
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P. I. L. I. C4. P. Il. L. II. C 5. This only ravaged Attica. 


Theſe two Deluges are frequently mentioned in ancient Greek 
authors, under the denomination of Cataclyſmus prior, und 
poſterior. 

Of the like kind were thoſe inundations in the Netherlands, 
which in 1277 overwhelmed and covered with ſea all that part 
now called the Gulph Dollart in the united Netherlands ; and 
in 1421, all that part between Brabant and Holland. 

But the moſt memorable Deluge is that which we particularly, 
and by way of eminence, call the Deluge, or the Univerſal D-- 
luge, or Noah's Flod ; being a general inundation ſent by God, 
to puniſh the corruption of the then world, by deſtroying 
every living thing, (Noah, and his family, and what was ſhut 
up with him in the ark, only excepted) from off the face of 
the earth. 

This flood makes one of the moſt conſiderable events in all 
hiſtory ; and one of the greateſt epochas in chronology : its 
hiſtory is given us by Moſes, Gen. C. VI. and VII. Its timo 
is fixed by the beſt chronologers to the year from the creation 
1656, anſwering to the year before Chriſt 2293. —From this 
flood, the ſtate of the world is divided into Dilzvian, and 
Antediluvian. 


The Deluge has been, and remains a mighty ſubject of inquiry 


diſpute among naturaliſts, criticks, &c., The points 
chiefly controverted, may be reduced to three: Firſt, its ex- 
tent, viz. whether jt were geueral, or partial. Secondly, its 
natural cauſe. And thirdly, its effects. 
I. The immenſe quantity of water requiſite to furniſh an uni- 
verſal Deluge, has occaſioned ſeveral authors to ſuſpect it only 
partial. An univerſal Deluge, they think, had been 412 
ſary, conſidering the end for which it was brought, viz. to 
extirpate the wicked inhabitants. Ihe world was then bur 
new, and the people not very many ; the holy ſcriptures only 
making eight generations from Adam to Noah. It was but a 
ſmall part of the earth that could be yet inhabited: the country 
about the Euphrates, which is ſuppoſed to have been the ſcen- 
of the firſt antediluvian inhabitants, was ſufficient to bear 
them all. Now Providence, ſay they, which ever acts wiſely, 
and frugally, would never have diſproportioned the means to 
the end ſo far as tooverflow the whole globe, only to drown a 
little corner of it, They add, that, in the ſcripture language, 
the whole earth expreſſes no more than all the inhabitants. 
And on this principle advance, that an overflowing of the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris with a vehement rain, &c, might anſwer 
all the phænomena of the Deluge. 
But the Deluge was univerſal. God declared to Noah, Gen. 
VI. 17. that he was reſolved to deſtroy every thing that had 
breath under heaven, or had life on the earth, by a flood of 
waters. Such was the menace : ſee the execution, The wa- 
ters, Moſes aſſures us, covered the whole earth, buried all the 
mountains, and were no leſs than 15 cubits above the higheſt 
of them : every thing periſhed therein, birds, beaſts, men, and 
all that had life, excepting Noah, and thoſe with him in the 
ark, Gen. VII. 19. Can an univerſal Delge be more 
clearly expreſſed? If the Deluge had only been partial, there 
had been no neceſſity to ſpend 100 years in the building of an 
ark, and ſhutting up all the forts of animals therein, in order 


to re-ſtock the world; they had been eaſily and readily brought 


from thoſe parts of the world not overflowed, into thoſe that 
were. At leaſt, all the birds would never have been de- 
ſtroyed, as Moſes ſays they were, ſo long as they had wings to 
bear them to thoſe parts where the flood did not reach. If the 
waters had only overflowed the neighbourhood of the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, they could not be fifteen cuhits above the 
higheſt mountains ; there was no riſing to that height, but 
they muſt ſpread themſelves, by the laws of gravity, over the 
reſt of the earth : unleſs, perhaps, they had been retained 
there by a miracle ; and in that caſe, Moſes, no doubt, would 
have related the miracle, as he did that of the waters of the 
Red-Sea, and the river Jordan, which were ſuſtained in a 
heap, to give paſſage to the Ifraclites, Exod, XIV. 22. and 
Toth. III. 16. Add, that in regions far remote from the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, viz. in Italy, France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, England, &c. there are frequently found in places 
many ſcores of leagues from any ſea, and even in the tops of 
high mountains, whole trees ſunk deep under ground, as alſo 
teeth, and bones of animals, fiſhes entire, ſea-ſhells, ears of 
corn, Cc. petrified ; which, the beſt naturaliſts are agreed, 
could never have come there but by the Delige. Sec Fossit. 
II. The Deluge allowed univerſal, the philoſophers are follici- 
tous to find water to effect it. | 

Moſes brings it from two funds : The fountains of the great 
deep were broken up; and the windews of heaven were opened. 
Dr. Burnet, in his Telluris Theoria Sacra, ſhews, that all the 


waters in the ocean were not near enough to cover the earth 


15 cubits above the tops of the higheſt mountains. According 
to his computation, no leſs than 8 oceans were required. 


* Suppoſing the ſea, therefore, drained quite dry, and all © 


the clouds of the atmoſphere diſſolved into rain, we ſhould ſtill 

want much the greateſt part of the water of a Deluge. 

To get clear of .this embarras, many of our beſt naturaliſts, 

as Steno, Burnet, Woodward, Scheuchzer, &c. adopt des 

Cartes's ſyſtem of the formation 7 the earth. That _ 
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phat will have the primitive world to have been perfe&tly 


D E M 


fuviatite, found in the bodies even of the moſt folid ſtrats, 


round and equal, without mountains, or vales ; and accounts | as thoſe of flints, marbles, &c. are not yet diſpatched. Thoje 


for its formation on mechanical principles, by ſuppoſing it at 
firſt in the condition of a thick turbid fluid, replete with di- 
vers heterogeneous matters, which ſubſiding by flow degrees, 
formed themſelves into different concentric ſtrata, or beds, by 
the laws of gravity : and thus, at length, left a dry, ſolid earth. 
Dr. Burnet improves on this theory: he ſuppoſes the primi- 
tive earth to have been no more than an orbicular cruſt, in- 
veſting the face of the abyſs, or deep, which grew chinky, 
tlave, burſt, and fell down into the water, and fo drowned its 
inhabitants. See AB uss. 

The ſame theoriſt adds, that by this cataſtrophe, the globe of 
earth was not only ſhook, and broke in a thouſand places, 
but the violence of the ſhock it then underwent ſhifted its 
ſituation ; fo that the earth, which before was placed directly 
under the Zodiac, became thenceforth oblique to the ſame. 
Whence aroſe the difference of ſeaſons, which the antedilu- 
vian earth was not expoſed to. See ECLIPTIC. 

But how all this conſiſts with the ſacred text above cited, 
which expreſsly mentions mountains as the ſtandard of the 
height of the water; or, with that other paſſage, Gen. VIII. 
22. where God, promiſing not to bring any more Deluges, 
but that every thing ſhould be reſtored on its ancient footing, 
ſays, that ſeed-time and harveſt, and cold and heat, and ſummer 
and winter, and day and night fhall ceaſe no more; we do 
not ſee. 

Other authors, ſuppoſing a ſufficient fund of water in the 
abyſs, or ſea, are only concerned for an expedient to bring it 
forth : accordingly, ſome have recourſe to a ſhifting of the 
earth's centre, which, drawing after it the water out of its 
channel, overwhelmed the ſeveral parts of the earth ſuc- 
ceſſively. | 
The inquiſitive Mr. Whiſton, in his New Theory of the 
Earth, has a very ingenious hypotheſis, perfectly new. He 
ſhews, from ſeveral remarkable co-incidences, that a comet 
deſcending in the plane of the ecliptic towards its perihelion, 
paſſed juſt before the earth on the firſt day of the deluge ; the 
conſequences whereof would be, firſt, that this comet, when it 
came below the moon, would raiſe a prodigious, vaſt and ſtrong 
tide, both in the ſmall ſeas, which according to his hypotheſis 
were in the antediluvian earth, for he allows no great ocean 


there, as in ours; and alſo in the abyſs, which was under the | 


upper cruſt of the earth. And this tide would rife, and in- 
creaſe all the time of the approach of the comet towards the 
earth; and would be at its greateſt height when the comet 
was at its leaſt diſtance from it. By the force of which tide, 
as alſo by the attraction of the comet, he judges, that the 


abyſs mult put on an elliptic figure, whoſe furface being con- 


ſiderably larger than the former ſpherical one; the outward 
cruſt of the earth, incumbent on the abyſs, muſt accommo- 
date it ſelf to that figure, which it could not do while it held 
ſolid, arid conjoyned together. He concludes, therefore, that 


it muſt of neceſſity be extended, and at laſt broke by the vio-- 


lence of the ſaid tides, and attraction ; out of which, the in- 
cluded water iſſuing, was a great means of the deluge : this 
anſwering to what Moſes ſpeaks of the fountains of the great 
deep being broke ub. | 
Again, the ſame comet, he ſhews, in its deſcent towards the 
ſun, paſſed ſo cloſe by the body of the earth, as to involve 
it ins its atmoſphere, and tail, for a conſiderable time; 
and of conſequence, left a vaſt quantity of its vapours, 
both expanded and condenſed, on its ſurtace ; a great part of 
which being afterwards rarefied by the ſolar heat, would be 
drawn up again into the atmoſphere, and afterwards return 
again in violent rains: and this he takes to be what Moſes in- 
timates by the windows of heaven being opened ; and particularly 
by the forty days rain. For as to the following rain, which 
with this made the whole time of raining 150 days; Mr, 
W hiſton attributes it to the earth coming a ſecond time within 
the atmoſphere of the comet, as the comet was on its return 
from the ſun. Laſtly, to remove this vaſt orb of waters again, 
he ſuppoſes a mighty wind to have aroſe, which dried up ſome, 
and forced the reft into the abyſs again through the clefts by 
which it came up: only a good quantity remained in the al- 
veus of the great ocean, now firſt made, and in leſſer ſeas, 
lakes, &c. | 

To the credit of this theory, it muſt be obſerved, - that it was 
at firſt only propoſed hypothetically : that is, the author only 
ſuppoſed ſuch a comet, merely as it would account well, and 
philoſophically for the phxnomena of the deluge : without any 
aſſurance, that there really was any comet fo near the earth at 
that time ; and the hypotheſis pleaſed even under ſuch circum- 
ſtances : but, upon further conſideration, he has ſince, he thinks, 
proved, that there actually was a comet near the earth at that 
time, v:z. the ſame great comet which appeared again in 1688. 
The author no longer, therefore, looks upon it as an hypo- 
theſis, but has republiſhed it in a particular tract, entituled, 
The Cauſe of the Deluge demon/trated. See Comer. 

UI. But the great difficulty is yet behind. The orderly 
ftrata, or layers of the earth, with the exuviæ, or remains 


of fiſhes, as their teeth, bones, ſhells, &c, both marine, and 
g | 


| 


who adhere to Des Cartes's ſyſtem, as Steno, Wc. take the 
finding of the parts of terreſtrial, and aquatic animals, branches 
of trees, leaves, Ic. in the beds, or ſtrata of ſtone, to be 3 
direct proof of the primitive fluidity of the earth. But then 

they are * to have recourſe to a ſecond formation of 
ſtrata, much later than the firſt ; by reaſon at the time of the 
firſt there was neither plant, nor animal. Steno, derbe 
holds for ſecond formations occaſioned at different times by 
extraordinary inundations, earthquakes, volcano's, &c.—Ryt 
Burnet, Woodward, Scheuchzer, &c. chuſe rather to attri- 
bute a ſecond general formation to the Deluge ; without ex- 
cluding, however, the particular ones of Steno. But the great 
objection againſt this ſyſtem of fluidity, is mountains; for the 
whole globe being liquid, whence ſhould ſuch inequalitic; 
ariſe ? Mr. Scheuchzer, rather than part with a ſyſtem 
which looks ſo promiſing, gives into the opinion of thoſe who 
hold, that after the Deluge, God, to remit the waters into 
their ſubterranean reſervoirs, broke, and diſplaced, with his 
own almighty hand, a great number of ſtrata that were be- 
fore 2 and raiſed them above the ſurface of the earth j 
whence it is, that the ſtrata in mountains, though concentri- 
cal, are never horizontal. See MounTain, &c. 

Dr. Woodward, taking the ſeveral ſtrata for the ſediments of 
a Deluge; and conſidering the circumſtances of thoſe fiſhes, 
ſhells, and other exuviæ, draws ſeveral inferences, which very 
much illuſtrate the effects of the Deluge. As firft, that 
theſe marine bodies, and other ſpoils of freth water fiſhes, were 
born forth of the ſea, by the univerſal Deluge z and on the 
return of the water back again, were left behind at land. 
Secondly, that while the flood covered the globe, all the 
ſolid matters, as ſtones, metals, minerals, and foflils, were 
totally diſſolved, and the cohefion of their corpuſcles de- 
ſtroyed ; and that theſe. corpuſcles, with thoſe of the leſs 
ſolid bodies, as earth, fleſh of animals, and vegetables, were 
ſuſtained promiſcuouſly in the water, and made one common 
maſs, "Thirdly, that all the maſs thus ſuſtained, was at 
length precipitated to the bottom; and that, according to the 
laws of gravity, the heavieſt ſettling firſt, and the reft in or- 
der. And that the matters thus ſubſiding, conſtituted the ſe- 
veral ſtrata of ſtone, earth, coal, c. Randy, That theſe 
Strata were originally all parallel, even, and regular, and ren- 
dred the ſurface of the earth perfectly ef and that the 
whole maſs of water lay upon them, and conſtituted a fluid 
ſphere encompaſſing the glabe. Fifthly, that after ſome time, 
by the force of an agent ſeated within the earth, theſe ſtrata 
were broken on all ſides the globe, and their ſituation varied; 
being elevated in ſome places, and depreſſed in others; whence 
mountains, valleys, grotto's, Cc. with the channel of the ca, 
iſlands, &c. In one word, the whole terraqueous globe was 
put, by this diſruption, and diſlocation of the ſtrata, into the 
condition we now behold it in. Sixthly, that upon the diſ- 
ruption of the ſtrata, and the depreſſion of ſome, and eleva- 
tion of other parts, which happened towards the end of the 
Deluge; the maſs of water fell back again into the depreſſed, 
and loweſt parts of the earth, into lakes, and other cavities, 
and the channel of the ocean; and through the fiſſures, 
whereby this communicates with the abyſs, which it filled ull 
it came to an equilibrium with the ocean. Nat. Hift. of Zarth, 
P. I. and IT. See Foss1LEs, STRATA, Ce. 
But of all the ſyſtems yet advanced, there ſeems none better 
calculated to folve the phænomena of thoſe petrified exuvizr, 
than that of Mr. de la Pryme. The antediluvian world, 
according to this author, had an external ſea, as well 25 
land, with mountains, rivers, &c. and the Deluge was effect- 
ed by breaking the ſubterrancous caverns, and pillars there, 
with dreadful earthquakes, and cauſing the ſame to be for the 
moſt part, if not wholly, abſorbed and ſwallowed up, and c 
vered by the ſeas that we now have. Laſtly, this earth of ours 
aroſe out of the bottom of the antediluvian fea, and in its 
room; juſt as many iſlands are ſwallowed down, and others 
thruſt up in their ſtead. See EARTH and IsLanD. 
From this ſyſtem, which is very agreeable to ſcripture, the 
great difficulties that clog all the other ſyſtems, ſeem 7 ſolved, 

It is no longer a wonder, that ſhe!ls, and ſhell-fiſn, and the 
bones of hthes, and four-footed creatures, with fruits, Cc. 
ſhould be found in beds, and quarries, in mountains, and val 
leys, and the very bowels of the earth: for here they bres 1n 
the antediJuvian tea ; thither they were elevated with the hills 
and mountains, in the time of the Deluge; there they fell 
into, were abſorbed, and burieds in chaſms, and holes, and 
clefts, that would neceſlarily happen in the extruſion of the 
earth. Phils. Tranſact. NC. 266. | 

DEMAIN, or DRMESsNE, in its popular ſenſe, denotes the lord's 
manour place, with the lands thereto belonging ; which he, 
and his anceſtors have from time to time kept in their 0! 
manual occupation, See Manous. 

Demain, or DEMEsNE, in a law-ſenſe, ſignifies, accord- 
ing to Hottoman, patrimonium domini, the lord's patrimony 3 
called alſo Domain, and by the Civilians, Dominicum. Sec 
Domain, BED T1 

8 be 


the crown. When a man, therefore, in pleading, would ſig- 
thereof in his Demain, as of fee 3 whereby he means, that 
although his land be to him and his heirs for ever, yet it 15 no 

„ but depends upon 2 ſuperior lord, and he holdeth 


* ſometimes alſo taken, more largely, for lands and 
— held for life, c. and ſometimes more ſtrictly, for 


ly as are | held in fee. See FEE 
ſuch only as won uſed for a diſtinction between thoſe 


lands that the lord of a manour has in his own hands, or in 


hands of his leſſee, demiſed upon a rent, for term of years, 
| to the ſaid manour, 


will of the lord ; ſo that it is re- 
i rd's hands: and yet in 
is ordinarily called Demain, that is, nei- 


confeſlor, are called, ancient Demain; and all others are called, 
Frank-fee : and the tenants, who hold any of thoſe former lands, 
are called, tenants in ancient Demain; and the others, tenants in 
Frank-fee, and alſo, tenants at common law. The reaſon is, 


becauſe tenants in ancient Demain cannot be ſued out of the 
DEMAND, in its popular ſenſe, denotes 2 calling for, or re- 


DEMAND, in law, has a more ſpecial ſigniſication, as contra- 

witinawſhed from Plaint: for all civil actions Are purſued, 

either by Demands or Plaints ; according to which the purſuer 
is called either Demandant or Plaintiff ; viz. in real actions, 
Demandant ; and in perſonal actions, Plaintiff. See PLAINTIFF 
Where the party purſuing is called Demandant, the party pur- 
ſued is called Tenant 3 and where Plaintiff, Defenaaw. See 
DEeFENDANT. _ 
There are two kinds of Demands: the one in Deed, de Facte, 
as in every precipe ; the other in Law, de Fure 3 ſuch is en- 
try in land, diſtreſs for rent, &c. 
if a man releaſe another from all Demands, it is the beſt releaſe 
the releaſee can have, and ſhall redound moſt to his advantage. 
A releaſe of facts is more large than of quarrels or actions; 
and a releaſe of Demands more large and beneficial than either : 
by a releaſe of all Demands to the diſſeiſor, the right of entry 


into the land, and all contained therein, is releaſed: and he that 


releaſeth all Demands, excludes himſelf from all actions, en- 
tries, and ſeizures. But it is no bar to a writ of error to re- 
leaſe an outlawry. | | 
DEMANDANT, Petens, be who is ator, or plaintiff in a real 
action; thus called, becauſe he demands lands, &c. See DE- 
MAND. 
DEMARCHUS, in antiquity, the chief of a region, or diſtrict 
in the country of Attica. Te 
The Athenians divided their country into certain regions ox 
Aiſtricts. which they called 2njor. i. e. people; and eſtabliſhed 
a magiſtrate at the head of each, under the denomination of 
G 2e Demarchos, of Juiee, and a2. rule, government. 
DEMEMBRE, in heraldry, is when an animal is diſinem- 
bered, i, e. the limbs cut off its body. See DiSMEMBERED. 
DEMI, a word of the ſame uſe and effect in the French lan- 
guage, with Semi, in the Latin and Engliſh ; being formed 
from dimidium; and uſed. in compoſition with other words, to 
ſignify haf. 
In words borrowed from the Latins, We -uſe Semi; and in 
thoſe from the French, we retain their Demi. See SENI. 
Dewi, or DEuv, in heraldry, ſignifies the half of a thing; as, 
a Demy-Laon, &c. 
jombiere has what he calls Croix & demy, a croſs and an 
half; being a ſhaft croſſed in the upper part like the Calvary 
croſs, and having but one arm at the lower part. See Ckoss. 
DMI- Alx, or DEM i-VoLT, in horſemanſhip, is one of the ſeven 
artificial motions of an horſe ; being an air, in which his fore- 
parts are more raiſed than in Terra a Terra: but the motion 
of the horſes legs is more quick 1n the latter than in the 
Demi-Valt. 
DtMi-BASTION, is a kind of fortification, that has only one 
3 and one flank. See BAS T ION. 
EMI-Canx ox, a piece of ordnance, uſually about 6 inches 
bore, 5400 pound weight, 10 Or 11 foot long, and car- 
Gus a ſhot of 30 or 32 pound weight. See CANNON, and 
pany 3 
rries point 150 paces; | der is 1 
3 3 50 paces; its charge of pow 4 


Ptere are alſo two ſizes of Demi-Cannon above this, which are 


" 


inches + 

of powder 17 pound 8 ounces, carries a ſhot 6 inches and A 
half diameter, and 
ſhoots blank 162 paces. . 
Demi- Cannon of the largeſt ſize, is 6 inches, 4 bore, 12 foot 
long, 6000 pound weight 3 its charge is 18 pound of pow- 
der, and it carries 180 paces. | 

Dzm1-CULVERING, s 2 piece of ordnance commonly 4 * 
inches bore, 10 foot long, 27 00 pound weight z its charge. 
is 7 pound 4 ounces of powder; and it carries a ſhot of 10 
pound 11 ounces 3 and ſhoots point blank 175 paces. 
Demi-Culvering of the leaſt frzes is 4 4 inches bore, 10 foot 
long, 2000 pound weight; it carries a ball of 4 inches dia- 
meter, its charge is © pound 4 Ounces of powder, and-its level 
range is 17 4 paces. 
Demi-Culvering of the largeſt fort, is 4 inches £ bore, 10 foot 
long; its charge of powder is 8 pound and 8 ounces z the ball 
is 4 4 inches diameter, weighs 12 pound 11 ounces and the 
point blank ſhoot 178 paces. See ORDN ANCE, and Co- 
VERING. 

Drui-Gop, &c. See the articles Gobp, HERO, Oc. 

i-GoRGR, in fortification, is half the gorge, or entrance 

into the baſtion z not taken directly from angle to angle, 
where the baſtion, joins to the curtin; but from the angle of 


the baſtion. See GORGE. 

Deg mi-LUNE, Half-Moon, in fortification, an outwork, as 
EFGHK (Tab. Fortif: fig. 3.) conſiſting of two faces, and 
two little flanks ; frequently built before the angle of a 
baſtion, and ſometimes alſo before the curtin, though now 
much diſuſed. The gorge terminates in a creſcent or halſ- 
moon, whence the Jenomination Demi-Lume. See OUT WORK- 

DxgMi-QUAVER, is a note in muſick, two of which are equal 
to the quaver. See QUAVER, and NoTE:. | 

DEMISE, in law, is applied to an eſtate either in ſee- ſimple, 
fee · tail, or for term of life ; and ſo it is commonly taken in 
many Writs. See EsTATE, &c- | 
The king's death is, in Jaws termed, The Demiſe of the King. 

DEMOCRACY *, a form of government, wherein the ſo- 
veraignty, or ſupreme authority, is lodged in the people, who 
exerciſe the ſame Þ perſons of their own order, deputed for 
that purpoſe. See OVERNMENT. 

* The word is formed of the Greek Hnwos, People, and x(aTH!s 
to command, govern. ” 
The moſt flouriſhing Demecracies were thoſe of Rome and 
Athens: the modern republicks, a5 Venice, and the united 
provinces, Are rather Ariſtocracies than Democracies, The 
government of Baſil, however, is a Demacrady 3 ſo are ſome 
of the free cities in Germany. See REPUBLICK, Oc. 

DEMONSTRABLE, a term uſed in the ſchools, to ſignify 

ſomewhat that may be clearly and evidently proved. 
It 1s demonſtruble, that the ſide of a ſquare is incommenſura- 
ble with the diagonal. The problem of the motion, or reſt. 
of the earth, is not demonſtrable 3 by reaſon the ſame appear- 
ances reſult from either ſuppoſition. SEE SYSTEM. 

DEMONST RATION, in logic, ? ſylogiim in form, con- 
taining a clear and invincible proof of the truth of a propoſt- 
tion. See PROOF, Turn, PROPOSITION, &c. 

A Demonſtration is a conviucing argument, the two firſt pro- 
poſitions whereof are certain, clear, and evident; whence of 
neceſſity ariſes an infallible concluſion. Sec Sy IM0 GLEM- 

A Demonſtration uſually conſiſts of three parts: Explication, 
Preparation, and Concluſion. 

The Explication is the laying down the things ſuppoſed to be 
given or granted; from Which the Demonſtration is to be 
made. | 

The Preparation is ſomething to be previouſly done, according 
to the nature of the Demonſtration intended. Sce REPARA TION. 

The Concluſion is 2 propoſition that concludes the thing ta 
be demonſtrated, fully perſuading} and convincing the mind. 
See CONCLUSION. | 5 

The method of demonſtrating things in mathematics, is the 
ſame with that of drawing concluſions from principles in 
logics. In effect, the Demonſtrations of mathematicians, Are 
no other than ſeriess of enthymemes; Every thing is con- 
cluded by force of ſyllogiſm, only omitting the premiſſes, 
which either occur of their own accord, or are recollected by 
means of quotations. To have the Demonſtration perſect, the 
premiſſes of the ſyllogiſms ſhould be proved by new ſyllogiſms, 
till at length you arrive at a ſyllogiſm wherein the premiſſes 
are either definitions, or identic propoſitions. Sec DEFINITION. 
Indeed it might be demonſtrated, that there cannot be a ge- 


ſyllogilm : Herlinus, and De ſipodius, demomſtrated the whole 

{x firſt books of Euclid, and Ucniſchius, all arithmetic, in 

the ſyhogiſtic form. 

Vet people, and even mathematicians, uſually -imagine, that 

mathematical Demanſtration» are conducted in a manner far re- 
mote 
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hiote from the laws of {yllogiſm ; ſo fat are they from al- 
lowing, that thoſe derive all their force and conviction from 
But we have men of the firſt rank on our fide the 
M. Leibnitz, for inſtance, declares that Demom ra- 
Hon to be firm and valid, which,is in the form preſcribed 


three parts: a Propoſition, Reſolution, 
and Demonſtration. g 
In the Propo/ition is indicated the thing to be done. See PRo- 


 PosxTyon, 
in the Reſolution, the ſeveral ſteps are-- orderly rehearſed, 
whereby the thing propoſed is performed. See ResoLv- 


TION, 


See PROBLEM, 


thing required is done, 
The ſchool-men make 
torr, or, propter quod ; wherein an effe& js 
next cauſe : as when it is proved, that the moon is eclipſed, by 


Affrrmative DzemonsTraTION, is that, which proceeding by af- 
firmative and evident propoſitions, dependent on each other, 
ends in the thing to be demonſtrated. 

Negative DEmonsTRATION, is that, whereby we ſhew a thing 
to be ſuch from ſome abſurdity that would follow if it were 
otherwiſe. This we alſo call a Demonſtration ab impaſſibili. 

Geometrical DtzmonsTrRATION, is that, framed of reaſonings 
drawn from the elements of Euclid, See GzomgTRICaAL. 

Mechanical DzmonsTRATION, is that, the reaſonings whereof 
are drawn from the rules of mechanics. See MEcHanicar. 

DzmonsTRATION A priori, is that, whereby an effect is proved 
from a cauſe, either a next, or remote one; or a concluſion 
proved by ſomething previous, whether it be a cauſe, or only 
an antecedent, | 

DEmoxnsTRATION A 2 is that, whereby either a cauſe 

is proved from an eff; i 


DEMONSTRATIV E, in rhetoric, 
kinds of eloquence ; being that which obtains in the compoſing 


of panegyrics, inveCtives, c. 


See RHETORIC, and Genus, 

DEmoxsTRATIVE, in grammar, is applied to pronouns which 
ſerve to ſhew, point out, or indicate a thing; as, This here, 
That there, Thoſe onder, &c. See PROx OUR. ; 

DEMURRAG in traffick, an allowance made to the maſter 
of a ſhip, by the merchants, for ſtaying in a port longer than 
the time firſt appointed for his departure. 

DEMURRER, in law, a kind of pauſe, or ſtop, put to the 
procceding of any action, upon ſome difficult point, which 
mult he determined by the court, before any further progreſs 
can be had therein. | 
In every action, the controverſy is either as to fact, or to law: 
the firſt, decided by the jury; the ſecond, by 
Now if any thing turn up in the cauſe ſo rare and difficult, 


that the judge cannot pronounce upon it; a Demurrer, or ſtop | 


is made, and a time taken, either for the court to conſider 
or otherwiſe for the Judges, 
to meet in the Exchequer-Chamber, there, after hearing coun- 
eil on both ſides, to determine what is law. — This Demurrer 
is expreſſed in our records by, Maoratur in Lege. See Mo- 
RATUR, 

In common law, the defendant ſometimes demuryerh, to the 
plaintiff's count or declaration and ſometimes the Plaintiff 
demurreth to the defendant's plea, by, averring, that jt is not 
a \ufficient plea in law, Q. 

In chancery, the defendant demurreth to the plaintiff's bill, 


See FaRpinG-deal 


Sibylla Barthelot tenet unam Acram, & 5 Denariato- Terre in 
cdem Tenemento. Du Can g. 
DENARI Us, in antiquity, the Roman penny; a ſilver coin 
equivalent to, from ſix to leven pence bal-penny ſterling. 
dee Coin, Moxk v, PEN V,, &c. 


The Romans having for 2 long time uſed braſs money, which 
ey call 45, quaſi &s ; or Libra and Pong, becauſe it was 2 
2 4 


22 marked with V, Which were 
ſtertia, marked with theſe three letters, 
The a ö | 
or tenſulay | marius, was worth more 
aer, Te ilk ore thn the ah 
part of an ounce, and was worth about ſeven pence three. 
farthings of our money. 


ſeems to intimate, that it was equal to twelve French fous, or 
eleven Engliſh pence. But this is to over-rate it. 


head of Rome ; and on the other a biga or uadriga. Wi... 
the Denarii wer c denominated Bens, ** Dua "I "I. 


Drxanius * is alſo uſed in our law-books for an Engliſh penny 
See PENNx. | þ 


rotundts fine ton. 
pice ; & 20 O 


See MrasURE, Pound, &c, 


Dexarius Dei *, denotes Earneft N. called alſo Argentum 
Dei, by the French Denjer, ae Dieu, ; 
our country, Arles, 


* Ha quod neuter mercatorum &b illi contragty poſit diſecd ys 
wel refdlire Poſiquam Denarius Dei inter perſonas cont; bentes 
datus fuerit & receptus. C barta Eduard; I. 


DENATES, in anti uity, domeſtic gods, more 
called Penates. ENATES, 


uſed a D inſtead on * Dionyſius might be miſtaken: 
0 Fs frequently ſo very ſmall on 
medals, that there is no ſenſible difference between a P 
and a D;. which might be the 
that author mentions; for that the 
no P, is a refuted by 
roper names ſtill remaining of the moft early apes, 
e. gr. Capys, Capetus, Picus, Fallas. Nor were the Trojans 
5 88 2. lame, witneſs Palinurus, Paris, Priamus, Qs. 
Daxc RE“. 
DENDRITIS, in natural hiſtory, a ſort of whitiſh, or aſh- 
coloured ſtone ' Whereon are ſeen 
ruſtic figures, repreſented in miniature, in blackiſh, or yellowiſh 
See FORMED Stone. , 
| x the Dendritis in the claſs : by 
againſt this it is urged, firſt; that the branches of trees, Or. 
repreſented on the Denaritis, together, 
nor ſhoot acroſs each other, as thoſe of ſtone plants are 


Secondly, That the fire ſtrips the Dendrites of all its hgures, 
without deſtroying the ſtone, and reducing it to aſhes ; which 


From hence it appears, that the figures of the Dendritss arc 
external, and the effect of a colour applied on the ſtone not 
Two poliſhed marbles being p- 
plied on each other with dil between; 
again, the oil running into certain tracks, 


formed by ſome bituminous liquor inſinuating between the beds, 
or ſtrata of the ſtones; and accordingly, we actually find, 
that the Denaritis being expoſed to the hre, yields a bituminous 
il. This fame liquor ouzes out of the ſtone it ſelt, fi- 
trating through its pores ; it being, in all probability, the cold, 
and preſſure of the upper beds, that brings it forth. 
In ſome Dendrites, the figures or ſignatures penetrate quite 
through; in others they go but to the middle, and in others 
a P. See Foss1I. | . 
DEN DROPH ORIA x, in antiquity, the carrying of one or 

more trees, in ceremony, through a City, at certain feaſts, | 

and in honour of certain deities. l 

The word ig ſormed of Pere, tree, and pe-, I bear. 

The Dengy ophoria was performed at the ſacrifices of Bacchus, 
Arnobius, Lib. V. makes 
mention of that performed in the lacrifices of the mother of 


It contiſted in carrying a pine in proceſſion through 
| the 


: 
— - 
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che city ; which pine was afterwards planted in inemoty of 


that where-under Ae. the favourite of the goddeſs, muti- 


4 bimfelf. The branches of this tree they crowned, in 
— of Cybele's doing the fame; and they covered its 
trunk with wool, by reaſon the goddeſs covered Atys's breaſt 
with the ſame. pr . 
The perſons who performed the office of carrying the tree, 
were called Dendropbori. 15 
in the Roman hiſtory we find mention made of a company, 
or college of Dendraphori, who attended the army : and the 


criticks have been in great pan to aſſign their o Some | 


hold, that they hewed the wood for the tents : 


thers, that t rovided the wood neceſſary for the military 
—_— — war, Cc. Salmaſius, in his notes on the 
life of Caracalla by Spartian, owns this the general opinion of 
all the learned men of his time; but aſſures with his uſual 
modeſty, that they were all miſtaken, and that the Dendro- 
phori of the army were the ſame with thoſe of the feaſts 
and facrifices. fy 
DENEB, an Arabic term; ſignifying tail; uſed by aſtronomers 
as a denomination of ſeveral fixed ſtars. 
Thus Deneb elecet, ſignifies the bright ſtar in the lion's tail; 
Deneb adigege, that in the fwan's tail, &c. 
DENIER, the French penny; a ſmall copper eoin, twelve 
whereof make a fol, or French ſhilling. See Sor, SniLLING, 
PENN, Coln, Oc. 
The French Denier is about th part of the Engliſh penny. 
It is ſubdivided into two mailles, and the maille into two oboles. 
Anciently, Denier was a general name for all ſorts of monies 
in France ; as Nummus was for thoſe in Rome.---Thus, a 
piece of gold money, was called Denier d Or; ſilver money, 
Denier d Argent : after the ſame manner as the Romans ſaid, 
Nummics Aurens, and Nummus Argenteus. See NUMMvUs. - 
There were two kinds of Deniers; the one Tournois, the 
other Parifis; whereof the latter was worth a fourth part 
more than the former, and was called onnoye Royale, or 
Forte Moannoye, and ſometimes Denier d Or, and Denier a Va- 


leur & Or. See Monxy, &c. 


DENIZ EN, in law, an alien enfranchiſed in England by the 


king's charter, and donation; and thereby enabled, in many 
reſpects, to do as the king's native ſubjects do; namely, to pur- 
chaſe and poſſeſs lands, to hold any office or dignity, Co. 
Denixenſbip is a right inferior to naturalization by parliament : 
for a ſtranger naturalized may inherit lands by deſcent ; which 
2 Denizen cannot. See NATURALIZATION, _ 
Add, that, in the charter, whereby a perſon is made a Deni- 
zen, there is uſually ſome clauſe, or other, which abridges 
him of that full benefit, which natural ſubjects enjoy. _ 
When a man is thus enfranchiſed, he is ſaid to be, ad fidem 
regis angliæ, or, under the king's Protection; till ſuch time his 
goods may be ſeized to the king's uſe. See ALIEN. 
DENOMINATION, a name impoſed on any thing, uſually 
expreſſing ſome quality predominant therein. See Name, 


di. internal, and external; Denominatien becomes twofold. 

Internal DExXOMINATION, is that founded on the intrinſic 
form; thus Pete is denominated learned, on account of his 
learning, which is ſomething internal. 

External DEXOMINAT1ON, is that founded, or ariſing from the 
external form. Thus, a wall is faid to be ſeen, and known, 
trom the viſion and cognition employed upon it; and thus 
Peter is denommated, honoured, by reaſon of honour, which 
is not in the perſon honoured, but in him that honours. 

DENOMINATOR, in arithmetic, a term only uſed in 
ipeaking of fractions, or broken numbers. See FxAcriOR. 
The Deneminator of a Fradtion is the number or letter below 
the line ; ſhewing into how many parts the integer is ſuppoſed 
to be divided by the fraction. 

Thus in the fraftion r, ſeven twelfths, the number 12 is 
the Denominator ; and ſhews, that the integer is here divided 
into 12 parts. So in the fraction 2, b is the Denominator. 


The Denominator always repreſents an integer. 


The number above the line 7, is called the Numerator. See 
\ NUMERATOR, | 
1 of a Ratio, is the quotient ariſing from the di- 
3 ion of the antecedent by the conſequent. See RA 10. 
hus 6 is the Denominator of the Ratio 30: 5. becauſe 


Henge, as the qualities and forms of ah are of two kinds, 


5) 30 (6. The Denominator-is what we otherwiſe call the 


5 F of the Ratio. See Expox ENT. 
Ys SITY, that property, or habitude of bodies, whereby 
contain ſuch a quantity of matter, under ſuch a bulk. 


Accordingly, a rd that contains more matter than another, 


2 the ſame bulk, is ſaid to be denſer than the other. 
22 ſtands in oppoſition to Rarity. See RARITv, and 
ONDENSATION. 


1 Lare the maſs is proportional to the gravity, a denſer 


cy 15 tpecifically heavier than a rarer; and a ſpecifically hea- 
8 is denſer than a ſpecifically nghter. See WEIGHT, and 
Th, 1 * 5 
VHenſities, and bulks of bodies, are the two great points 
Whereon all mechanicks, or laws of motion turn: tis _ 


—" 8 bodies of the ſame Denſity contain equal maſſis, 


| 


ſities. See FLuiD, | 
DENSsITY of the Air, is a property that has much employed 


DEN 


under equal bulks. If the bulks of two bodies be equal, thtif 
" Denſities are as their maſſes : conſequently, the Den/#1+s bf 
equal bodies, are as their gravities. If two bodies have the 


ſame Denſity, their malles are as their bulks: and hence; 


the gravities of bodies of the ſame Denſity, are in the Ratio of 


their bulks. "The maſles of two bodies are in a Ratio tom- 
pounded of their Denſities, and bulks ; conſequently, their 
gravities are in the ſame Ratio: and if their miſſes or gravi- 
ties be equal, their Denſities are reciprocally as their bulks. 


The Den/ities of any two bodies are in a Ratio compounded of 
the direct Ratio of their maſſes, ahd the retiprocal one of 
their bulks. See Mass. 

The Peripateticks define Denſity a ſecotidafy quality, whereby 
a body is full of it ſelf; its parts cohering without any inter- 


ſtice, So that the form of Denſity conſiſts in the immediate 
coherence of parts, Hence Porphyry in his predicaments de- 
fines a denſe body, that whoſe parts are placed ſo near each 
other, that no other body can come between them ; as gold. 

The efficient cauſe of Denfity they uſually attribute to cold 
Scaliger, and ſome others, attribute-it to moiſture. Many of 
the moderns take the ſmallneſs of the parts of bodies, to con- 
tribute much to their Denſity ; as by this means the pores are 
left the ſmaller : though it is added, that the Deſity of bo- 
dies does not only depend on the ſmallneſs of the pores, but 


. alſo on their fewneſs ; ſo far are we from having any body ab- 


ſolutely denſe in the ſenſe of the ancients, that gold it ſelf, the 
4. and heavieſt of all natural bodies, Sir Iſaac Newton 
obſerves, contains a great deal more pore, or vacuity, tHan 


ſubſtance. See PoR E, GoLp, Ge. 


When the preſſures of two liquids are equal, the quantities of 


matter in columns which have equal baſes, do not differ ; 
wherefore the bulks, that is, the heights of the columns are 
inverſely as the Denſities ; whence may be deduced a method 


of comparing them together. For if in communicating tubes 


there be different fluids, and they remain at reſt, their preſ- 


ſures are equal; and by meaſuring their altitudes the Ratio of 


their Denſities is found. 

The Denſities of liquids are alſo compared together by im- 
merging a ſolid into them; for if a folid lighter than the 
liquids to be compared together, be immerſed ſucceſſively 
into difterent liquids, the immerſed parts will be inverſely as 


tlie Den/ities of the liquids.---For, becauſe the fame ſolid is 


made uſe of, the portions of the different liquors, which in 
every caſe would fill the ſpace taken up by the immerſed parts, 
are of the ſame weight ; therefore the bulks of thoſe portions, 
that is the immerſed parts themſelves, are inverſely as the Den- 
RKAVITY, and SPECIFIC. 


the later philoſophers, ſince the diſcovery of the Torticellian 


experiment, and the air-pump. Sce IR, RAREFACTION, 


and ConDENSATION. 

It is demonſtrated, that in the ſame veſſel, or even in veſſels 
communicating with each other, at the ſame diſtance from 
the centre, the air has every where the ſame Denſiiy. The 


Denſity of the Air always increaſes in proportion to the com- 


preſſion, or the compreſſing powers. See Pr £S8URE. 
And hence, the lower air is always denſer than the upper : yet 


the Denſity of the lower air is not proportional to the weight 


of the atmoſphere, by reaſon of heat and cold, which make 
notable alterations as to rarity, and Den/ity. If the air be ren- 


dered denſer, the weight of bodies therein is diminiſhed ; and 


if rarer, increaſed ; by reaſon bodies loſe more in heavier 
than in lighter mediums. Sce SPECIFIC Gravity. 
And hence, if the Denſiiy of the Air be ſenſibly altered, bodies 
ually heavy in a lighter air, if their ſpecific gravities be con- 
ſider ly dierent will have their equilibrium taken away in 
a denſer air, ind the ſpecifically heavier will preponderate ; 
which is the foundation of the manoſcope, an inſtrument for 
meaſuring the alterations in the Den/ity of the Air. See M- 
NOSCOPE. 


| DENTAL, DenrTaAL1s, is applied to letters, in the pronunci- 


ation whereof the teeth have a principal ſhare. See LETTER. 
Grammarians, and eſpecially the Hebrew ones, —__ 
the letters into Dental, Labial, Guttural, Lingual, Palatal, 


&c. See GUT TURAL, Cc. 


DENTALIS Lapis, or DENTALIUM, is a kind of hell, 


which the apothecaries pulverize, and uſe in ſeveral medica- 
ments, as an excellent alcali. | | 
The genuine Dentalis, deſcribed by M. Tournefort, is of a 
tubular, or conical form, about three inches long ; of a ſhi- 
ning, greeniſh white colour ; hollow ; light, and divided 
lengthwiſe by parallel lines, running from top to bottom, 
Tt is about the thickneſs of a feather, and bears ſome reſem- 
blance to a dog's tooth. 
It is very ſcarce ;' and therefore in lieu of it, they uſually 
ſubſtitute a ſhell of divers colours found among the ſand when 
the ſea is withdrawn ; but not channeled, or fluted like the 
Dentalis. X 
Dr. Lifter, in the Phils. Tranſat. makes mention of two ſpe- 
cies of Dentalia ; the firſt commonly enough found about the 
iſland of Guernſey, Sc. being a Jong, flender, round pipe, a 
li tle bending, and tapering, _ hollow at both ends; whence 
2 its 
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in dame Dowolium, or the Dyg-lhe-tath,-—-The other properly | the riſk ſenſe detent; a In geg, are moſt of that wh 
called Entalium, longer and thicker than the former; and | are made of metalline ſubſtances ; ſuch as fteel and mercury, 
beſides, ſtreaked with ridges; whence the Italian term which obtain the appellation Deobſiruents from their acting by 


W . | * 2» their natural weight, whereby they increaſe the momentum of. 
DENT. ED, indented, toorbed See Im px N EDI circulating fluid, and make it ſtrike againſt the ſecretory 2 
DexTzp Verge, among botaniſts, is applied to ſuch leavts of with greater force ; becauſe the momentum, or vis percuffionis cf 8 


lants as are notched, or jagged about the edge or brim: all projectiles, of which kind is a circulating fluid, is as the 
2 ſome are fine dented; others large; or deep dented, ſolidities, ſuppoſing their velocities equal; The more therefore 


i. e. cut into the leaf. See LE AF, | the animal fluids are faturated with denſe and ſolid particles . 
DznTzp Wheel, Rota DEN TATA. See the article Watt. with the greater force they diftend the veſſels, and more cafi- 
DENTES, in anatomy. See the article Toor ln. ly break through; where the ſtructure ' favours their eſcape 


— DENTICLEs, or DENTILs, in architecture, an ornament and upon that account are medicines which add to theſe 


in corniches, bearing ſome reſemblance to teeth; 1 8 y in the fluids called Deob/iruents. . 

affected in the Ionic and Corinthian orders; and of late alſo D ODAN , in our cuſtoms, a thing given, or forſeited, a; 
in the Doric. See Cox IcH. it were, to God, for the pacification of his wrath in + caſe of 
They are cut on a little ſquare member, properly called Den- miſadventure, whereby a chriſtian ſoul comes to a violent end, 
trculus ; and the notches, or ornaments themſelves, Dentils, | without the fault of any reaſonable creature. 


by the Italians Dentelli, and Denticoli, from Dens, tooth, as As, if a horſe ftrike his keeper, and kill him © if + man, in 
having the appearance of a ſet of teeth, —See Tab. Archit, driving a cart, falls fo as the -wheel runs over him, ang 
Ji. 30. bit. b b. and fee. 28. lit. d d. preſſes him to death: if one be felling a tree, and gives warn- 
Anciently, Dentils were ſcarce ever uſed but in the Ionie cor- ing to the ſtanders by, to look to themſelves ; = a man is 
nich: yet we find them in the remains of the theatre of Mar- killed by the fall thereof: in the firſt place the horſ 

cellus ; which is an argument with ſome, that Vitruvius had ſecond, the cart-wheel, cart and horſes and in the third, the 
not the direction of that building. Vitruvius preſcribes the | tree © Do ks to be given to God, that IS, to the 
breadth of each Dentil, or tooth, to be half its height ; and king, to iſtributed to the poor by his almoner, for expia- 
the metopa, or interval between each two, he orders to be 4 tion of this dreadful event ; though effected by unreaſonable, 
of the breadth of the Dentil, L. III. c. 4. See Mx ropa. nay ſenſeleſs and dead creatures 


The ſame author, c. 2. of his IVth book, obſerves, that the Omnia que movent ad mortem funt Deodanda. 

Greeks never uſed Dentils underneath modillions ; by reaſon What moves to death or kills him dead, 

modillions repreſent purlins; and Dentili repreſent ends of Is Deedand, and forfeited. | 

rafters, which can never be placed underneath purlins. See | This law ſeems to be an imitation of that in Exodus, chap, 
MopiLIIox. XXI. If an ox gore a man, er a woman, with his horn, | as 


The Romans were not fo ſcrupulous as to this decorum ex- they die; the ox ſhall be one to death, and his fleſh mt be int ; 
cepting in the pantheon, where there are no Dentih; under 4 Hall his owner be innocent. | 
the modillions, neither in the portico, nor in the inſide of the 
building. 
DENTT FORMIS Preceſſus, the fame as Pyreneides. See | faithful ple d this life, 
PYRENOIDES, | DEOPPILATI E, a remedy proper to ſoften, reſolve, and 
DENTIFRICE, in medicine, rn” gon; a remedy to rub remove obſtructions. See OBsTRUCTION. 


- Deobftruents, See DeopsTRUENT, | 
There are Dentifrices of divers kinds, and forms : ſome in DEPART, a method of refining, or purifying gold by means 
form of a 2 compoſed of corals, pumice-ſtone, falt, | of aqua fortis, See Gol p. 

Ils, lobſters, harts- horn, cuttle-bone, tartar vi- | There are three ways of refifing gold: the firſt by antimony ; 
triolated, c. Others in form of an electuary, conſiſting of | the ſecond by ſublimate ; and the third, which is the mo? 
the ſame powders, mixed up with honey. uſual, by aqua fortis.---The two former, ſee under the article 
There are others, prepared with roots boiled with alum, and Reining. 
dried in the oven, Others in form og liquor, drawn by | For the operation of the Depart, take at the rate of one 
diſtillation from drying herbs, and aſtringent medicines, pound of impure gold, and two of ver; theſe they fuſe to- 
The Dutch hold butter the beſt Dentifrice, to keep the teeth gether in a crucible, and when fuſed, caft them into cold wa 
white and ſound ; and the Spaniards, urine. Sce Bur TRR, &c. ter, where they become divided into grains of the bigneß of 

DENTITION, Drxrrrio, the act of breeding, or cutting | peas. Theſe grains taken out, and dried by the fire, are put 


Dentition, Hippocrates obſerves, is uſually preceded with an nothing therein but the aqua fortis, and the gold reduced into 
itching of the gums, convulſions, fevers, and looſeneſs; eſpe- a calx, or-ſand ; the filver being all diſſolved, and imbibed by 


Clally when the canine-teeth are cut, the water. | 

Tbe like ſymptoms Dr. Liſter, on this paſſage of Hi tes, To raiſe the gold to its due fineneſs, they uſually give it the 4 
obſerves, happen to birds upon moulting, or caſting their fea. aqua fortis again, and again; ufing for the firſt time half » 2 
thers; on which occaſion they become mute, and fullen. See | pound; and for the ſecond a quarter of a pound of the wa- * 
MoLTinG. ter, to eight ounces of metal. If the third water be found good 


The germen, or ſecd of the tooth, ſays Dolzus, is a lender | and clear, the operation is ended: and the calx of thc 20. 
it mucous matter, like the white of an egg, contained in the being waſhed in repeated water, is melted down again in a 
„ cells, or alveoli of the jaw- bone, which grows harder and | _ crucible, firſt by a gentle, and afterwards a vehement fire, to 
. bigger every day, till it be fit to break through the gum. In be caſt into ingots, or wedpes. 
65 this rupture the poor child is afflictæd with terrible ymptoms, It muſt be added, that the filver, with the impurities of the 8 
[| inflammations of the Jaws, gripes, waking, inquietude, ter- gold, are fo throughly incorporated with the water, that to ® 
| 6 e. _— vomiting, ſalivation, epileply, abſceſſes, and | the eye there does not appear any $3 
fs requently death. | ; f . | 
i There are two terms, or periods of Dentition ; the one, when menſtruum, they divide their ſtock of aqua fortis into fevc: al 
uy the tooth makes its firſt endeavour ro get out of the maxillary | ftone veſſels, which they fill up with fpring water, obſerving 
6 bone, and wherein the outer, and upper part of the gum. uſes to put ſeven or eight times as much of this, as that. This done, 
(1 to be incompaſſed with a whitiſh circle. The other, when f I 

1 the tooth, conſiderably enlarged in bulk, renders the gum tu- | whole for twenty four hours, at the end thereof they find the 
1 mid, and ſtrives with all its force to break its way through the ſpirits of the aqua fortis have quitted the filver, and are 
BIKE ſame. The remedies againſt the ſymptoms of Dentition are with the copper, leaving the former in form of a calx, or 


1 | abſorbents, and gentle purgatives. See CHILDREN. | incorporated aſhes at bottom, This calx being dried, is melted 
FI ® DENUNCIAT] ON, a folemn publication, or promulgation into an ingot, with a little ſalt. fre, 

| | . 8⁴ ngot, pe 5 
N of any thing. See PUBLICATION, Sc, To husband the aqua fortis, and make it ſerve again for 
BUR | All veſſels are lawful Prize after Dcnunciation, or proclamation a ſecond operation 3 they diſtil it in an earthen, or glass 
I | of war. Sce PRIZ E. i alembic; and when the diſtillation is about a third over, 


AI The deſign of the Denunciation of excommunicated perſons, is, change the recipient. The water of the firſt recipient, ſerves 
4 : that the ſentence may be the more tully executed ; that the per- for the firſt operation of Depart, and the reſt for the ſubſe- 
T8 | | {ons may be known, the entrance into the church refuſed them, quent ones. | 


and that other people may be warned not to have any commu - If the aqua fortis, having quitted the filver, and being united 

nication with them. See ExXCOMMUNICATION. with the copper, be then filtrated, it is called, aqua fecunia m 
DEOBSTRUENTS are ſuch medicines as open obſtructions. in which, if you ſteep an iron plate ſome hours, you will 

See OBSTRUCTION, and DETERGENT, | have another Depart : for the menſtruum will let go the cop- 


| [ [ There is ſomething further intimated by deob/truent, than by | per, and prey on the iron, leaving the copper in powder on 
| 1 | dete. gente for a medicine may be deobtruent, that is not in the iron plate, And filtrating this diſſolution, you may get of E 
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n ont of it; by laying in it a piece of lipis calaniinaris ; for | 
_ in 3 will depar* to the bottom, and the lapis 
be diffolved. And if again filtrate this water, and pour 


g ipitating to the bottom. And laſtly, filtrating 
= pull gory By evaporating part of it, you will have 
cryſtals of falt- q a in law: 2 \ mY | 

DEPARTURE, or DerARTEn, in law, a term properly 
applied to a perſon, who firſt pleading one thing in bar of an 
ation, and that being replied to, he waves it, and inſiſts on 
ſomething different from his firſt plea. r Ee 
Or, it may be applied to a plaintiff, who in his replication 
ſhews 2 new matter from his declaration: ---50 if a man plead 
a general agreement in bar ; and in his rejoynder alledge a ſpe- 

cal one; it ſhall be adjudged a Departure in pleading. The 
defendant hereupon demurred, becauſe it was a Departure | 

| from the declaration. Coke II. part, fol. 147, 

DxPARTURE in deſpight the court, is when the tenant, or 
defendant after appearing to the action brought againſt him, and 
having a day over in the ſame term ; does not appear at the day, 
but makes a default.;---'This is a Departure in deſpight of the 
cut, and therefore he ſhall be condemned. See DerauLT. 
The Departure is always on the part of the tenant, or defen- 


dint ; and its entry is, quod prædictus A, licet ſolemniter exattus, 
nn revenit, ſed in contemptum curiæ receſfit. 


 DeyaRTURE, in navigation, is the eaſting, or weſting of a 


ſhip, with reſpect to the meridian it departed, or failed from. 
See MERIDIAN. 5 

Or, it is the difference of longitude, either eaſt or weſt, between 
the preſent meridian the ſhip is under, and that where the 
laſt reckoning or obſervation was made. See LoNGiTUDE. 
This Departure any where, but under the equator, mult be 
accounted according to the number of miles in a degree proper 


to the parallel the ſhip is under. See DeGREz and Mzx- 


CATORS-SAILING. f 
DEPHLEGMATED, in chymiſtry, an epithet applied to 
ſpirits which are well cleared of water or phlegm. See Sp1kIT, 
and PHLEGM. ; | 
To effect which, they reftify them, i. e. diſtil them over 
and over, till they be left quite pure. See DEPHLEGMA- 
Tion, DisTILLATION, and RECTIFICATION. ET. 
DEPHLEGMATION, in chymiſtry, is the act of purifying, 
or clearing a fluid of its phlegm, or water. See PHLEGM. 
This is performed by diſtilling the ſpirit, or other fluid again 
and again; by which means, the ſpirituous part all riſes, and 
leaves the phlegm, or water behind. When the ſpirit is thus 
diſengaged of all its phlegm, or, at leaſt, as much as it can be, 
it is called a dephlegmated ſpirit, See PHLEGM, COHOBA- 
Tion, RECTIFICATION, Ce. | 
DEPILATORY'®, in medicine, a plaiſter, or medicine, ap- 
plied on any hairy place, in order to bring off the hair. See 
Har, 4 
The word is formed of the particle de, and pilus, hair. 
Depilatories are principally compoſed of orpiment, which is a 
very cauſtic, and even a dangerous mineral.---For hairs grow- 
ing on the forehead of a young girl, I preſcribed the follow- 
ing Dropax, or depilative Liniment. Degori. See DRorAx. 
DEPONENT, in the Latin grammar, a term applied to 
verbs which have active ſignifications, but paſſive terminations, 
conjugations, and want one of their participles paſſive. See 
FRB. | | 
Such is minor, I threaten, which has for participles, minans, mi- 
naturus, and minatus, but no minundus, which ſhould be the 
participle paſſive. See PARTICIPLE: ' Y 


hey are called Deponents, as having depoſited, or laid aſide | 


their paſlive ſignification. 

DEPOPULATION, the act of waſting, deſtroying, de- 
folating, or wpropling a place. Coke Inftit. part III. fol. 204. 
Hence 4 tores agrorum. Stat. 4. Hen. IV. 

DEPORTATION, a fort of baniſhment in uſe among the 
Romans, whereby ſome iſland, or other place was allotted a 
criminal for the place of his abode, with a prohibition from 
ſtirring out of the ſame on pain of death. See Banisnment. 
Ulpian makes this difference between Deportation, and relega- 
tion, that the former confined the party to one certain place 
tor ever ; whereas relegation was frequently revoked, and al- 
lowed the exile a little more liberty. See ReLtGATION. 

By Deportation a perſon loſt the rights of a Roman citizen. 


* 


ee RIxILx. | 

DEPOSIT, Drrosiruu, a thing put in the hands of another 
to be kept gratis. See DEPOSITARY. | 
| he civilians divide Depoſitum into ſimple, and judiciary. 

Judiciary Drrosir, is that whoſe property is contefted be- 
tween ſeveral perſons, and depofited in the hands of ſome third 
perſon, by decree of a judge. See SEQUESTRATION. 

Simple DeyosrT is either voluntary, or neceſſary, Neceſ- 
ſary is that done in caſe of hoſtility, ſhipwrack, fire, &c. 
Inn- holders are reſponſable for the baggage brought to them, 
25 being a * Depoſit.” 

DEPOSIT A Y, in the French law, a perſon entruſted as 

| keeper, or guardian of any thing. See DeposrT. 
Ordinary Depoſttaries are not to warrant the thing left with 


them, in caſe it be loſt, or ſtolen, They are only to anfwer 


\ 
for a fraud, or breach of faith ; not for negligence. But a 
neceſſary Depoſitary, as an inn-keeper, is accountable. for a 
theft, or robbery, if there have been any negligence in the 
caſe : and even by the Engliſh law, whether there were any 
cs rer or not. | 

DEPOSITION, in law, a teſtimony given in court by a wit- 
neſs upon oath. See OA r RH. 

In chancery, Depoſition is a teſtimony ſet down in writing, by 
way of anſwer to the interrogatories exhibited in chancery, 
where ſuch witneſs is called Deponent. See W1rness. 

DteyostT1oN is alſo uſed for the ſequeſtering, or depriving a per- 
ſon of his dignity and office. See DEPRIVATION. . 
Depoſitiom only differs from abdication, in that the latter is 
ſuppoſed voluntary, and the a& of the dignitary, or officer 
himſelf; and the former of compulſion, being the act of a 
ſuperior power, whoſe authority extends thereto.---Some ſay 
the Depoſition, and ſome the abdication of king James II. 
8 | 

pope pretends to a power of depoſing kings. Gregory VII. 
we are aſſured by Onuphrius Gs and Otho & Frifing. 
hen was the firſt who attempted the Depe/ition of kings. 
Depefition does not differ from deprivation : we ſay indiffe- 
rently a depoſed, or deprived biſhop, official, Ec. See DE- 
PRIVAT tox. 

Depefition differs from ſuſpenſion, in that it abſolutely and for 
ever ſtrips, or diveſts a prieſt, &c. of all dignity, office, Sc. 
whereas ſuſpenſion only exhibits, or reſtrains the exerciſe thereof, 
See SUSPENSION. 

Depoſition only differs from degradation, in that the latter is more 
formal, and attended with a few more circumſtances than the 
former: but in effect and ſubſtance they are the ſame ; thoſe 
additional circumſtances being only matter of ſhew, firſt ſet 
on foot out of zeal and indignation, and kept up by cuſtom, 
but not warranted by the laws or canons. See DEGRA- 
DATION. 

DEPRECATION, in rhetoric, a figure whereby the orator 
invokes the aid or aſſiſtance of ſome one; or prays for ſome 
great evil or puniſhment to befall him who ſpeaks falſely ; ei- 
ther himſelf, or his adverſary. 

DEPRECATORY, or Dzyzecarivs, in theology, a term 
applied to the manner of performing ſome ceremonies in the 
form of prayer. See Form and PRaytR. 

Among the Greeks, the form of abſolution is deprecatory ; be- 
ing conceived in theſe terms, may God abſolve you : whereas in 
the Latin, and even ſome of the reformed churches, it is ut 
the declarative form, I abſokve you. See ABSOLUTION. : 

DEPRESSION of Equations. See EquATIOx. f 

DrPREsSION of the Pale. So many degrees as you fail, or travel 
from the pole towards the equator ; ſo many you are faid to 
depreſs the pole, becauſe it becomes, reſpectively, ſo much lower, 
or nearer to the horizon, See ELEVATION of the Pele. 

DEPRESSOR, in anatomy, a name common to divers muſ- 
cles, from their office in lowering, or bringing down the parts 
they are faſtened to. See MuscLE. 


DzyREs80R labii ſuperioris, is a muſcle called alſo coffriftor ala 


naſi. See CONSTRICTOR ale naſi. 

DErxEsSsOR labii inferioris proprius, a muſcle placed between the 
depreſſores labiorum communes, on the part called the chin. It 
appears to be but one muſcle, aſcending with a twofold order 
of fleſhy fibres, and terminating in the lower lip. Its office is 
ſhewn by its name; to let fall the lower lip-—See Tab. Anat. 
[Mol.) fig. 1. n. 6. 

DzrRkssox labiorum communis, by ſome called deprefſor 146i: 
/uperioris, is common to both lips. It ariſes with a broad origin 
from the lower margin of the under jaw, by the fide of the 
chin, and is inſerted with a narrow tail into each lip near their 
coalition; ſerving to draw them obliquely down.— Sec Tab. 
Anat. (Mol.) fig. 1. n. 7. 

DePREsSSOR maxille inferioris. See DIC ASTRICUS. 

DEePRESSOR cculi, a pair of muſcles ſpringing from each corner 
of the eye, and anſwered by another of like figure and ſtruc- 
ture in the lower eyc-lid. Theſe are often conſidered toge- 
ther by anatomiſts as one orbicular muſcle ; the fibres inviron- 
ing the eye-lids, and being inſerted into them, not unlike the 
ſphincters of other parts. 

DEPRIMENS, in anatomy, the ſame with Depreſſor. See 
DEPRESSOR. 

DEPRIVATION, in the canon law, the act of bereaving, 
diveſting, or taking away a ſpiritual promotion, or dignity— 
As when a biſhop, vicar, prebend, or the like, is depoſed, or 
deprived of his preterment for ſome matter, or fault in fact, or 
in law, Sce DEPosITION. 

Deprivation is of two kinds; a beneficio, & ab officio, 

DErRIVAT ION 4 beneficio, is when for ſome great crime, a mi- 
niſter is wholly, and for ever deprived of his living, or prefer- 
ment : which differs from ſuſpenſion, in that the latter is only 
temporary. Sec SuSPENSION, . 

DePRIVATION ab officio, is when a miniſter is for ever deprived 
of his orders: which is the fame in reality, with what we other- 
wiſe call Depoſition and Degradation ; and is uſually for ſome 
neinous crime deſerving death, and performed by the biſhop 


in a ſolemn manner. See DEGRADATION, 
0 DEPTH, 
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HEP'TH, in geometry, Ce. See ALTiTuUDE, Hier, bc. certain ſum ; notwithſtanding any quittance he has obtained 
Darrn of a Sead or Battalion, is the number of men in a for the ſame, the act is derg at). 

file ; which in a ſquadron is three, and in a battalion penerally DERVIS*, or DERvIcH, a name given to a fort of monks 
fix. See SQUADRON, FILE, &c. among the Turks,' who lead a very auſtere life, and profe( 


We ſay, the battalion was drawn up fix deep 3 the enemies extream poverty though allowed to marry. 


horſe were drawn up five deep. | n g „The word is originally Perſian, wt, ſignifying 1 dene 
DEPURAT ION, in pharmacy, the ſame as clarification, or or perſon who has nothing : and by reaſon the religious, 4 4 
putification; vx. the purging a body of all the lees, faeces, particularly the followers of Mevelava, profeſs not to poſſeſ E | 
and other craſs, coarſe, an excrementitious parts contained any thing; they call both the religious in general, and the 3 
therein, See CLARIFICATION, PURIFICATION, Oc. Mevelavites in particular, Derviſes, or Derviches. = - 


Fermentation ſerves to depurate liquors : ſyrups, 2 & c. The Derviſes, called alſo | Mevelavites, are a 1 
are depurated by paſſing them wer ala manica hippocratis, | order of religious; the chief, or founder whereof was one 
or ſtraining-bag. See FILTER, Sc: Mevelava. They are now very Numerous. 'Their chief mo- 
FION, 4 miſfion of certain ſelect perſons of of a | naſtery is that near Cogni in Natolia ; where the general 
company, or body, to a prince, Or aſſembly, to treat of mat: makes bis reſidence ; and where all the aſſemblies of the order 
ters in their name ; or to proſecute ſome affair therein. See are held : the other houſes being all dependent of this; by a 
Deevry. rivilege granted to this monaſtery under Ottoman 1. 
Deputations are more or lefs ſolemn, according to the quality The erviſes affect a 1d of modeſty, patience, humility 
of thoſe who ſend them, and the buſineſs they are ſent upon. and charity. They always go bare-legged, and open · breaſted. 
Deputation is not properly applied here a ſingle perſon ſends and frequently burn themſelves with hot iron, to inure ih. 
another with ſuch commiſſion ; but only where a body are a 
concerned. The parliament deputed the ſpeaker, and fix | nothing on thoſe days till after ſun-ſet. Tueſdays and Friday: | 
members, to preſent their addreſs to his majeſty. The chapter | they hold meetings, at which the ſuperior of the houſe pre- 


deputed two canons to ſollicit their affair in council. ] ſiddes. One of them plays all the while on a flute, and »he 
DEPUTY, a perſon ſent, or deputed by ſome community, in reft dance, turning their bodies round-and round with the 
their name, and behalf. See DEPUTATION- greateſt ſwiftneſs imaginable. Long cuſtom to this exerciſe 


The ſeveral provinces of the French dominions ſend Deputies | from their youth, has brought them to ha tak; thet it docs 
to the king every year, to preſent him the Cayer des Etats: not maze, or diſcompoſe chem at all. This practice they ob- 
there are always three Deputies, one from each order. It is ſerve with great ſtrictneſa, in memory of Mevelava their p.- 
the Deputy of the firſt order, that makes the compliment to triarch's turning miraculouſly. round, for the ſpace of four 

| C days, without any ſood or retreſiment; his companion Hams 
In the cities of Turky, there are always Deputies to treat playing all the while on the flute : after which he fell int 


with the grand fignior's officers, as to taxes, and other con- an extaſy, and therein received wonderful revelations for t.. 
cerns.——T heſe Deputies are three or four of the richeſt, and eftabliſkiment of his order. They believe the flute an in{try- 
moſt conſiderable among the burghers. ment conſecrated by Jacob, and the ſhepherds of the (1d 


Drruorv, is alſo frequently uſed among us, for an office, or Teſtament ; by reaſon they ſang the praiſes of God thereon, | 
employ ; not 4 dignity : and ſtands indifferently for a vice, or They profeſs poverty, chaſtity, and obedience ; and really ob- 
- Lieutenant. See LIEU TENANT) Se. | ſerve them while they remain Derviſes ; but if they chuſe to 
Among the ancients, DePuTATUsS was applied, firſt, to ar- go out, and marry, they are always allowed. 
mourers, or workmen employed in the making of armour in] The generality of Derviſes are rank Charletans: ſome apply 
the forges, Sc. And ſecondly, to 4 ſort of active people, themſelves to legerdemain, poſtures, &c. to amuſe the peo- 
who followed the army, and in engagements Were truſted to | ple; others give into ſorcery and magic: but all of them, 
bring off, and take care of the wounded. | contrary to Mahomet s precept, are ſaid to drink wine, brandy, 
Drruraruvs, SETIOT TATOZ, was alſo an inferior officer in the] and other fuddling liquors, to give them the degree of galt) 
church of Conſtantinople, whoſe buſineſs was to call perſons their order requires. — | : 
of ** the patriarch had a mind to ſpeak. withal, and to] Beſide their faint Mevelava ; there are particular ſaints 
the crowd where that prelate walked. honoured in ſome particular monaſteries : as Kederle, greatly 
This D-puty.appears to have been a ſort of uſher, or tip-ſtaff ; revered in the monaſteries of Egypt, and held by fome to be 
but he had likewiſe the care of the Gcred veſtments z in which | St. George; and by others, with more probability, the pro- 
he approached the office of a ſacriſtan. [RY phet Elias. E en 3 
DERELICTS, in the civiklaw, are ſuch goods as are wilfully | The Derviſes are great travellers; and urtler pretence ol 
thrown away, or relinquiſhed by the owner. | | preaching, and propagating their faith, are continually paſſing 
DERELICT 15 alſo applied to ſuch lands, as the ſea receding from one place to another: on which account they have been 
from, leaves dry, and fit for cultivation. frequently uſed as ſpies, 
DERIVATION, in grammar, the affinity one word has | There are alſo Derviches in Perſia, called in that country 
with another, by having been originally formed from it. See | MAbdals, q. d. ſervants of God,---They lead a very penurious, 
ETYMOLOGY. ; ] U auſtere liſe, and preach the Alcoran in the ſtreets, coffee- 
DERIVATION, in medicine, the act of diverting Aa humour houſes, and wherever they can meet with auditors. The 
which flaws on ſome noble part, and drawing it to ſome other | Perfian Derviches retail little but fables to the people, and arc 
neighbour ing part, where it is leſs dangerous. Ice HUMOUR. in the laſt contempt among the men of wit, and letters. 
Thus, in defluxions upon the eyes, or teeth, they apply a DESAR T, or DESERT, 2 wild, uncultivated, uninhabited 
bliſter behind the neck to draw the matter thither : and in a place, or country : as the Deſarts of Lybia, of the Thebaid, &c. 
2 they preſcribe bleeding in the ranubæ, or veins under Geographers uſe the word in the general for all coumtries little, 
t 


e tongue, to divert the humour from falling on the throat. or not at all, inhabited. In ſcripture, we find ſeveral places 
al 3 Gee DEF LUXION, and FLUXION. | | 


leon, == E $$6637% 0 in the Holy Land, or places adjoining thereto, called Deſarts- 
MAR DERIVATIVE, in grammar, a word which takes its ori- The Deſart, or wilderneſs, lun fo called, is that part 
N. gin ſrom another word, called its Primitive. See PRIMITIVE. of Arabia on the ſouth of the Holy Land, wherein the Iſra- 
1 7 Such is the word Derivative, which takes its origin from the | elites: wandred forty years, from the time of their evacuating - 


Wh primitive Rivus, 2 rivulet, or channel, out of which leſſer Egypt to their entry into the promiſed land. | 

1 ſtreams are Fang _—_ 22 Deity, Lawyer, &c. The Deſart of Berſheba was that part of the Deſart juſt men- 

Nee are derived from Man, eus, „ &c. 3 tioned, which bordered on the Holy Land, running towards 

| 10 DERMA “, in anatomy, the cutis, or skin of an animal ; or the Mediterranean. The Deſart of Idumea, is Idumea itſelf, 
RF the tegument inveſting the whole body immediately under the | a barren, mountainous country. The Deſarts of Betharen, 

\ cuticle, or ſcarf-skin. See Cu T Is. : Bethſaida, Cadeſh, Damaicus, Dibon, Engaddi, Edom, * 

| 14 The word comes from the Greek Hoey, fo fea, or excoriate. beon, Horeb, Jazer, Juda, Moab, Pharan, Sin, Sinai, Zuc⸗ 

i pe Derma conſiſts of two parts; the corpus reticulare, and 


papillæ pyramidales. See SKIN, RETICULARE), 
Ie IL LX. | 


* call them by antiphraſis , which properly ſignif 
FR DERNIER Reſort. See the article RESSORT. ; r ; of 
Will! Whatever power is committed by the king to any other, the 8 ward, or ſpeech, by reaſon ow is none he⸗ 


DesART, in cookery. See the article DESSERT» 


fit in court, and take cognlzance of cauſes : except in trea- 3 — ger 
ſons, and other caſes, where he himſelf is a part DESCANT), in muſic, the art of compoſing in ſeveral pal 


Hell 5 party. 

135 DEROGATION, an act contrary to a A! one, and dee ComposiTION, and HARMONY: 
| | 3 : that annuls, deftroys, and revokes it, either in whole, or part. 
at's Derogations, in general terms, are not re arded in judica- e © a Iv pla- 
g | | W! ture; they muſt be in ſpecific, and in formal terms. cal compoſition, and conſte altogether in the . 


| A new law imports 2 Deregation of a former one: a ſecond Figurate, or Flrid DzsCANT, is that wherein diſcords ate 
14 teſtament is a Deregation of a firſt. See ABROGATION. 


; : . ed as well, though not ſo much, as concords. TT 
DEROGATOR V, a clauſe importing Perqgat ien. err . p f mu- 
BY the French law, if a perſon own himſelf indebted in a | may be well termed the ornamental or rhetorical part - 


1 ö Dernier Reſfort is ſtill remaining in himſelf; ſo that he may 
1 
| 


fick ; in regard that in this are introduced all the variens a 
I | points, 


DES-- D E S 

1 figures : ſyricopes, diverſities of nieaſures, and whath- | the more the ſurface, in' proportion to the mak; and the 

— is — & of, adorning the compoſition, F more the ſurface, the pines the friction or reſiſtance, See 
Double DEsCanT, is when the parts are ſo contrived, that the | F RICTION, and REdtsTANCE, © 8 

treble may be made the baſs ; and on the contrary, the baſs | The cauſe of this Deſcent, or tendency Jownwards, has been 

the treble. See Haxmony, CounTzrPortT, . greatly controverted. There at? two oppoſite hypotheſes ad- 
DESCENDANT, in genealogy, a term relative to Aſcendant, vanced ; the one holding it to proceed from an internal, and 

and applied to a perſon who is born or iſſued from ſome other | the other from an external principle. The firſt maintained by 


here reſerred to. See ASCENDANT. | | 9 the Peripateticks, and Epicureans, Newtonians; and the 
1 adam ind all his Deſcendants with original ſin: See Ox r- latter by the Carteſians, and Gaſſendiſts. 
4 2 Deſcendants from the brothers of the maid The Peripateticks teach, that heavy bodies fall by certain mo- 
=_— of Orleans, are confirnied in their exemption from all taxes, tive powers, flowing from their forms towards the centre of 
9 and impoſts, by a regulation of the year 1634. the earth, as their proper element, or place in the univerſe. w 


DESCENDING, ſomething that falls, or moves from above, Theſe powers they call Impetus's; and will have them to 


downwards. See DESCENT. a | : | 
There are aſcending and deſcending ſtars ; aſcending and deſcend- creation ; being a tendency of the parts to the whole. And 
ing degrees. See ASCENDING, Or. : that 

There are alſo aſcending and deſcending veins ſpringing out of | prefery in its integral ſtate, Adding, that if there were a 
the cava; aſcending and deſcending artMics ri ing out of the perfect vacuity in any part of the air round us, a ſtone placed 


zorta; See Cava, and AoR TA. | | 
DESCENDING Latitude, is the latitude of 4 planet in its return „ longer a part thereof, nor having the natural Impetus. 


from the nodes to the equator. See LaTiTvpe. Th ancient Epicureans, or Atomiſts, with the modern New- 
DESCENSION, in aſtronomy, is either right or oblique. tonian philoſophers, hold, that all bodies do naturally gravi- 


Right DesceEN&ION of a Sta, or Sign, is a point, or arch of] tate, or tend downwards; and that the more ſtrongly, as they 

os the equator, which deſcend: with the ſtar, or ſign below the | contain the more matter; conſequently perfectly ſolid bodies, 1 
| horizon, in a right ſphere, See Right SPHERE, ſuch as they ſuppoſe atoms, or primitive corpuſcles to be, the | 1 

| Obligue DESCENSION, is a point, or arch of the equator, which moſt of all. See Aron and RAVITY. | 1 
time with a ſtar, or ſign below the hori- The Carteſians aſcribe the cauſe of the Deſcent of bodies to #81 


the order of the ſigns; that is, from weſt to eaſt. And as centre, and to change into a rectilinear motion ; conſequently 
they are unequal, when it happens that they anſwer to equal ſuch as have the moſt motion, recede the moſt, and in re- 
arches of the ecliptick, as, e. gr. to the twelve i of the | ceding depreſs, or thruſt down ſuch as have leſs motion. And 


i 

, a 'Fy 
zodiack;-it follows, that ſometimes a greater part of the equa- thus the air being moved with the moſt vehement velocity, | | | 
| 


deſcends at the ſame | 
ron, in an oblique ſphere. See obligue SPHERE, a circular motion of the ther, which they ſeign for this very 44 
Deſcenſunt, both right, and oblique, are accounted from the | purpoſe, According to them, all circular motion is unnatural ; 1 
firſt point of aries, or the vernal interſection; according to and therefore is continually endeavouring to recede from its — 1 

i BY 


tor riſes, ot deſcends with a ſign, in which caſe the ſign is faid recedes more than ſolid bodies, and by that means drives 
to aſcend; or deſcend rightly : and ſometimes again a lef part | them towards the centre. 
of the equator riſes, or ſets with the ſame gn; in which | The Gaſſendiſts account for the Deſcent of heavy bodies, by \ 


caſe it is faid to aſceiid, and deſcend obliquely. See Ascen- | ſuppoſing certain magnetick rays proceeding out of the earth, 
SION; | and conſiſting of contiguous particles, which by their conti- 


Retrattion o the Dzescens0N, Oe. See REFRACTION. nual emiſſion retain the rigidity of rods, or ſtretched cords. 
| DESCENSIONAL Difference, is the difference between the | Theſe rays being diffuſed ever way from the earth, as a cen- 
e right, and oblique 2 of the ſame ſtar, or point of the tre, ſtrike, or impinge on wink ſolid bodies they meet withal 

| _ heavens, Sc. See DirrERENCR. in their progreſs, and penetrate the ſame, ſome direQtly, and 


DESCENT, or DiscenTy, in law, an order, or manner others obliquely, and reſractedly, after the manner of rays of 


wherein lands; and tenements are derived to any man from his | light. Theſe rays, fay they, are a kind of arms ; and the de- 
anceſtors. See INHERITANCE. | flections, and curvatures of their extreams, as it were fingers, 


Thus, to make his Deſcent from his anceſtors, is to ſhew how, | or hooks, which pull, or draw bodies from above towards the 


Und by what particular degrees, the land in queſtion came to earth, And they add, that theſe rays being the more rare, as 
a perſon from his anceſtors, M they are more remote from the centre ; their effect is the more 


Deſcent is either lineal, or collateral feeble ; and the Deſcent of bodies is the more flow, in propor- 


ineal Drockxr, is that conveyed down in a right line from the | tion as _ are higher, 
grand- father to the father, and from the father to the ſon, | Laws of the DxsckNr of Bodies, — I. Heavy bodies in an unre- 
trum the ſon to the grand-ſon, Ec. ſiſting medium fall with an uniformly accelerated motion. 
Collateral Descent, is that ſpringing out of the fide of the line, dee the Laws of uniformly accelerated Motion under the articles 
or blood ; as from a man to his brother, nephew, or the like. ACCELERATION, and MoTtow. 
See COLLATERAL, and DEoRER. Hence, 1. The ſpaces deſcended are in the duplicate ratio of the 
If one dies ſeiſed of land, wherein another has right to enter, | . times, and velocities; and increaſe according to the uneven | 
and it deſcends to his heir ; ſuch Deſcent ſhall take away the | numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, Sc. 2, The times, and velocities, 1 
other's right of entry, and 79 him to his action for recovery are in a ſubduplicate ratio of the ſpaces 3. The velocities of | 


Drscrxr, in genealogy and heral „the order, or ſuc- pinning of their falls, 4. The ſpaces deſcribed by a falling | 
ceſſion of Dgſcendants in a line, or family. See DrscEN DAN T. body, are as the ſquares of the times from the beginning of s ff 
We lay, one Deſcent, two Deſcents, &c, A gentleman is of | the fall. | "A 
perfect blood, who has four Deſeents of gentility, both by his A body ſpecifically heavier deſcends in a fluid medium ſpeciſi- 
father, and mother's fide, i. . whoſe great-grand-father, cally lighter, (e. gr. the air,) with a force equal to the excels 
grand- father, and father, on both ſides, were a gentlemen. of the weight of the body above an unequal bulk of the medi- 
dee GE NTLEMAN, QUARTER, Er. um, For a body only deſcends in a medium with the force re- 


DrscEvr, is alſo uſed in heraldry, to expreſs the coming | maining, after a part has been ſpent in overcoming the reſi- | . 
dc ſtance of the medium. And this reſiſtance is equal to the I: 
Thus a Lyon en Deſcent, is a lion with his head towards one of Weight of an equal bulk of the medium : conſequently the f | 
the baſe points, and his heels towards one of the corners of the | body only falls with the exceſ; of its weight above that of an is 
chief; as if he were leaping from ſome high place, equal bulk of the medium. © {1 
DzscexT, Fall, in mechanics, &c. is the motion, or tendency | Hence, the power that ſuſtains a body in a ſpecifically F 
ct a body towards the centre of the earth, either directly, or | lighter medium, is equal to the exceſs of the abſolute weight 14 
obliquely. See CENTRI, and Moriox. of the body above an equal bulk of the medium. Thus 47 k "0 
It is to be here obſerved, firſt, that a body cannot deſcend, | pound of copper in water loſe 5 of their weight, — A power, | | 
unlets it can divide, and ſeparate the medium ; which it can- | therefore, of 42 pounds is able to ſuſtain them. | 
Not do, unkſs it be ſpecifically heavier than the medium, In ſuppoling heavy bodies to deſcend in an unreſiſting medium, 4 
1 or ſince bodies cannot penetrate each other, one muſt give way | We Conceive them free of all external impediments, from what | 
2 efore the other can move: and again, though a medium, cauſe ſoever, So that we even ſet aſide that oblique impulſe 14 
3 *: 87. water be diviſible, yet if it be ſpecifically heavier than | given to bodies while in talling, by the rotation of the earth, 14 
1 another, e. gr. wood, it is only heavier as it contains more though this produce no ſenſible irregularity in a little diſtance. 
22 of matter in the ſame bulk, all which have an im- | Galileo, who firſt diſcovered the Law of the Deſcent of 
Pu e downwards ; and conſequently in water there is 2 greater | heavy bodies by reaſoning, afterwards confirmed the fame by 
any than in the ſame bulk of wood. See SPECIFIC Gravity experiments ; the reſult of which, repeated an hundred times | 
Secondly, The deſcending body lofes as much of its weight, as | Over, was, that the Deſcent was as the ſquare of the times. 0 
ä A = weight of the medium, with the force of its coheſion. Grimaldi and Riccioli made experiments to the tame effect, 4 
Thing en. though in a different manner, by letting fall a number of 4 
of . The leſs the bulk of the deſcending body is; the more | balls, weighing eight ounces a piece, from the tops of feveral 
is gravity does it loſe in the ſame medium. Por though the | towers, and meaſuring the times of falling by a pendulum, . 
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5 ful th. g. of the ſpecific gravity of the one to the other be | Theſe experiments are exhibited in the tollowing tabie, 
Ve =o in 2 greater or leſs bulk, yet the leſs the body, - 
LL 2. ” Vibrations 
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Since then the experiments of Riccioli, made in ſuch conſi- | 


derable diſtances, agree ſo well to the theory, it is ſcarce worth 
taking notice of what is urged to the contrary by Dechales, 


in his Mund. Math. who writes, that he had found by expe- | 


riment, that heavy bodies in half a ſecond of time deſcend 4 
feet; in two 16 { ; in three 36; in four 60; in hve 90; in 
fix 123. It is ſufficient, that he deduces the irregularity from 
the reſiſtance of the air, which we ſuppoſe out of the queſtion. 
II. If a heavy body deſcend in an unreſiſting medium through 
an interval not over-large, the ſpace it deſcribes is ſubduple of 
that which it would deſcribe in the ſame time with the velo- 
city acquired at the end of the fall. | 
l. The time wherein a body falls from 2 given height being 
given, to determine the ſpaces it fell in the ſeveral parts of 
that time : | | 
Suppoſe the given altitude , the time t, and the ſpace 
it fell in 1 part of time x: then 
'T:x=t *:a 
. 8 
| | X=a: t 
Therefore the ſpace paſſed over in the firſt part of time is 
a:t*; conſequently that paſſed over in the ſecond time 
 =3*: t*; that in the third =5*:t*, &c. 
E. gr. In the experiments of Riccioli above delivered; the 
ball fell 240 feet in four ſeconds. Therefore the ſpace fallen the 
firſt fecond was 2240: 16=15. The ſpace in the ſecond 
was 15.3 =45. That in the third =15.5 75. And 
that in the fourth 15.7=—=105. 
IV. The time wherein a body falls a given ue being 


given; to determine the time wherein it will fall any other | 


iven ſpace in the ſame medium : 
| the ſpaces are as the ſquares of the times: to the ſpace 
which the body falls in the given time, the ſpace in the 
queſtion, and the ſquare of the given time, find a fourth pro- 
portional, which will be the ſquare of the time fought, The 
ſquare-root, therefore, being extracted therefrom, the pro- 
blem is ſolved. | 
For example, one of Riccioli's balls in 4 minutes time 
falling 240 foot, it is inquired in what time it would fall 135 
foot ? the . will be found = (135: 16: 240) =y/ 
LH ; 
65 The ſpace a * falls in a given time, being given to 
determine the ſpace it will fall in any other given time: 
To the ſquare of the time wherein the body falls the given 
ſpace, the ſquare of the time wherein it ſhould fall the ſpace 
required, and the given ſpace, ſeek a fourth proportional; 
this will be the ſpace required. 
For inſtance, Riccioli's ball falling 60 foot in 2 ſeconds, it 
is asked what ſpace it will fall in 4 ſeconds? the anſwer is, 
16. 60: 4==4. bo= 240. 

For the Laws of the DescenT of Bodies on inclined Planes. 
See Inclined PLANE. 

For the Laws of DESCENT in Cychids, See CycLoip, and 
PENDULUM. 

Line of fwifte/t DEsc EN, is that which a body falling by the 
action of gravity deſcribes in the ſhorteſt time; which is 
proved by geometricians to be the cycloid. See CycLoip, 
and LINE. | 

DsxscenT into a Ditch, is a deep trench, or ſap cut through the 
eſplanade, and under the covert way; covered over-head with 
planks and hurdles ; and loaded with earth againſt artificial 
fires, See Moar. | 
In wet ditches the Deſcent is made even to the ſurface of the 
water : in dry ditches, it is carried to the bottom of the moat ; 
where traverſes are made to lodge and ſecure the miners, &c. 

DESCRIBENT, is a term in geometry, expreſſing ſome 
line, or ſurface, which by its motion produces a plane figure, 
or a ſolid. See FiGurt, Sc. | | 

DESCRIPTION, an imperfect, or unaccurate definition of 
a thing, giving a fort of knowledge thereof from ſome acci- 
dents, and circumſtances peculiar to it, which determine it 
enough to give an idea that may dittinguiſh it from other 
things; but without explaining its nature or eſſence. 
Grammarians content themfelves with Deferiptions : philo- 
fophers require definitions of things. See DEF 1N1T10Nn, 


I 
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A Deſcription is an enumeration of divers attributes of a thin 
moſt of which are only accidental: as when. a perſon i; 4 
ſcribed by his deeds, his ſayings, his writings, his honours, = 
A Deſcription, as to its outward appearance, reſembles 3 D. 
nition; and is even convertible with the thing d+ſcribed ; hut 
does not explain it, For inſtead of bringing ſeveral things el- 
ſential to the thing deſcribed, it only brings à number of &cc;.. 
dents belonging thereto. | E. gr. Peter is the tall young man 
who lives on the green, wears black cloaths, frequents the col. 
lege, courts N, Cc. where it is evident, we do not 
give any explication of Peter, as not bringing things that 
are in Peter, but only circumſtances or things about him 
tall, young, living, wearing, frequenting, courting, Oc. 4 | 
Deſcription, therefore, is no proper anſwer to the queſtion, 
quid of what is he? but to that, quis eff, who is lie? 255 
eſcriptions, in effect, are principally uſed for ſingulats, or 
individuals : for things of the fame ſpecies do not difler in es- 
ſence, but only as ® hic, and ille, which difference contains no- 
thing very notable, or diſtinguiſhable. But individuals of the 
lame kind, differ much in accidents ; c. gr. George is a king 
and William a citizen; Qharles is a male, and Anne n & 
male ; Henry is wiſe, and Jdhn a blockhead, &:. Thus, a 
Dejcription is an accumulation of accidents, whereby things 
are notably diſtinguiſhed from each other, though they (carce 
differ at all in eſſence. See AcciDEnT, Mop, Apjuxcr,t 
Some authors call a Deſcription a Quaſt-Definition : as, body is 
a thing diviſible, moveable, ſolid, extended, c. which only 
* 1 in tais, that inſtead of the form or cſſencæ 
of a thi it gives one or more properties ariſing from 
the form or eſſence. See DEFINITION, —— F os Sc. 


DESCRIPTION, in geometry.— To deſcribe a circle, ellipſis, pa- 


rabola, Wc, is to conſtruct, or · orm thoſe figures, with ruler, 
compaſſes, c. See CONSTRUCTION, and FIGURE. 


DESERTER, in war, @ foldier on the muſter-roll, wh 


quits the fervice without leave; or liſts himſelf under ano! her 
officer, into a different regiment. | 

The puniſhment of Defſertzon is death.— All ſoldiers found half 
a league from a garriſon, or army, going towards an encmy's 
country, or quarter, without a paſs, are deemed, and treated 
as Deſerters. * 

The ancient church excommunicated Dyſerters, as having 
violated their oath. 


DESHABILLE *, a French term, naturalized of late. It 


properly ſignifies a night-gown, and other neceſſaries, made 


uſe of in dreſſing, or undreſſing. Mr. ----- is not to be 
ſpoke withal ; he is yet in his Debatille, i. e. undreſſed, or in 
his night-gown. 


* The word is a compound of the privative de, and air, 
to dreſs one's ſelf. 


DESHACHE, in heraldry, is when a beaſt has its limbs ſcpa- 


rated from the body, fo as they ftill remain on the etcur- 
cheon, with only a ſmall ſeparation from their natural places. 


DESIGN, the plan, or repreſentation of the order, gene: 


diſtribution, and conſtruction of a painting, poem, book, 
building, or the like. See PLAN. 

This painter has ſhewn the firſt Dejign of his piece, in 
which the figures are well diſpoſed. Ihe Den of that 
poem, or book is artfully laid. Claudian never fees his whole 
Defgn together: when he compoſes a part, he thinks of no- 
thing elſe ; and works up every member, as if it were ſcpa- 
rate from all the reſt. 

In building, we uſe the term ichnography, when by De/zen ig 
only meant the plan of a building, or a flat figure drawn on 
paper. See ICHNOGRAPHY. 

Orthography, when ſome face, or ſide of the building is 
raiſed from the ground. Sec OR THOGR APHY. 

And Scenography, when both front and fides arc jeen in 
perſpective. Sce SCENOGRAPHY. 


Dxs1GN, in the manufactories, expreſſes the figures wherewit! 


the workman enriches his ſtuff, or ſilk; and which he co. 
pies after ſome painter. See "TAPESTRY, Sc. 

In undertaking ſuch kinds of figured ſtuffs, it is neceſſary, 
that before the firſt ſtroak of the ſhuttle, the whole Deſen be 
repreſented on the threads of the warp; we do not mcan in 
colours, but with an inſmite number of little packthc55, 
which being diſpoſed ſo as to raiſe the threads of the r 
let the workman ſee from time to time what kind of !:1« i 
to be put in the eye of the fhuttle, for woot. 

This method of preparing the work, is called reading the 
Deſign, or reading the figure; which is performed attic! the | 
following manner. | 5 
A paper is provided conſiderably broader than the ſtuff, and 0: 
a length proportionate to what is intended to be repreſented 
thereon. This they divide lengthwiſe by as many black 
lines as there are intended to be threads in the war? 
croſs theſe lines, by others drawn breadthwiſc; which Wal 
the former make little equal ſquates. On the pape! t 
ſquared, the painter deſgns his figures, and heighten» them 
with colours as he fees fir. When the Defign is finiſhied, 4 
workman reads it, while another lays it on the ſimblot. 
Now, to read the De/jgn, is to tell the perſon who mance” 
the loom, the number of ſquares, or threads comprizes 


the 


r he | | j 

DES DES 
the ſpace be is reading 3 inti mating at the ſame time, whether | Romans there were De/ignatiens of the conſuls, and other ma» | 
© is ground, or figure. nie f { iſtrates, ſome time before their election. | | 
To put what is read on the ſimblot, is to faſten little rings | DESEGNATOR , a Roman officer, who affigned and (4 
to the ſeveral packthreads, which are to raiſe the threads | marked each perſon_his place, and rank in publick cete- 14 
„ thus they continue to do, till the whole Dein monies, ſhews, proceſſions, c. 8 I | 
15 . | 1 * The word is formed from the verb de to deſign. 
Every piece being compoſed of ſeveral repetitions of the ſame "The Defignator was a kind of marſhal, or maſter of the cere- | 
5 en; when the whole Deu is drawn, the drawer, to re- monies, who regulated the ſeats, march, order, Qc. {v4 

as I may ſay, the Deſign afreſh, has nothing to do, There were Defignators at funeral ſolemnities, at the games, 

bur raiſe the little ſtrings with flip-knots to the top of the ſim- theatres, and thews, who not only afligned every body his 
Mot, which he had let down to the bottom. And this he is place, but alſo led him to it; as appears from the prologue 170 
_ repeat as often as is neceſſary, till the whole be manu- | to the Pænulus of Plautus. 43 
88 | | DESIGNING, the art of delineating, or drawing the ap- | 
The ribbond-weavers have likewiſe a Deſyn, but much more pearance of natural objects, by lines, on a plain. See BrSTION. 
ſimple than that now deſcribed. It is drawa on paper, To deſign according to the rules of mathematics, makes the | * 
wich lines, and ſquares, repreſenting the threads of the warp, object of perſpective, See PRRSERCTIVE, and SCENOGR A- 
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f. But in lieu of lines, whereof the figures of the PHY. 
anc "conſiſt, theſe only conſiſt of points, or Sets, plated | To d e by the Camera Odſcurs, Bee Cariana Obfare. 
in certain of the little ſquares, formed by the interſection of Mechanical Method © DevrGNiNG Objefs.—Provide a ſquare 
the lines. Theſe points mark the threads of the warp that piece of glaſs fitted into a frame, AB DC, (Tab. Per/pettiue 114 
are to be raiſed ; and the ſpaces left blank, denote the threads | . 15.) and waſh, or ſmeer it over with water wherein a 1 
that are to keep their ſituation. The reſt is managed as in little gum has been diſſolved. When it is well dried again, | 1 
he Sond turn it towards the object, or objects to be deſgueu, fo as that | 


Dx 516N, is particularly uſed in painting, for the firſt idea of a | the whole thereof may be ſeen through a dioptra, or ſight 


| 
large work drawn roughly, and in little; with intention to | GH, fixed thereto. Then proceed to work; and applying | | 
be executed, and finiſhed in large. See PAINTING. the eye to the ſight, with a pen and ink draw every thing on Fl | 
In this ſenſe, the Deſſen is the ſimple contour, or outline of the glaſs, as you fee it appear thereon, Having finiſhed the | * | 
the figures, or things intended to be repreſented ; or the lines draught, lay a fair, moiſt paper thereon; and prefling it 

l 


that terminate, circumſcribe them. See CoN ron, and pretty tight down, the whole will be transferred from Fl 
DESIGNING - * the glaſs to the paper. The method is very good, eaſy, | 


guch Defign is ſometimes drawn in crayons, or ink, without and exact ; and deſerves to be more uſed by painters. | =! 
any ws at all : ſometimes it is hatched, that is, the ſha- DESPOT, a title or quality given to the princes of Wala- K 1 
dows are expreſſed by ſenſible lines, uſually drawn acroſs each chia, Servia, and ſome of the neighbouring countries. 1 
other with the pen, crayon, or graver. Sometimes, again, The word in its firſt origin ſigniſied the ſame with the. Latin 1 
the ſhadows are done with the crayon rubbed, fo as there does herus, and the Engliſh mater. But in time it underwent the I 


not appear any lines: ſometimes, the grain, or ſtrokes of | fame fate on medals, as, among the Latins, Czfar did with 
the crayon appear, as not being rubbed : ſometimes the Deſign regard to Auguſtus; BACIALTC, anſwering to Auguſtus, II. 
is waſhed, that is, the ſhadows are done with a pencil, in and OFCHorhe, Deſpotes, to Cæſar. See CS AR. bn 


Indian ink, or ſome other liquor: and ſomerimes the Defign is | Thus, Nicephorus, having ordered his fon Stauracius to be | 
coloured, that is, colours are laid on much like thoſe intended crowned ; the fon, out of reſpect, would only take the name 1 


for the grand work. | A+ CILOTHC ; leaving to his father that of BACIAETC. For 1 
The qualities, or conditions required in a Deſga, are] it is to be noted, that it was juſt about the time that the em- 
correctneſs, good taſte, elegance, character, diverſity, expreſ- | perors began to ceaſe to uſe Latin inſcriptions, 

ſion, and perſpective. | This delicacy, however, did not la ſt long; for the following 
Correctneſs depends principally on the juſtneſ of the propor- emperors preferred the quality of SECIIOTHC to that of 
tions, and a knowledge of anatomy, Tafte is an idea or BACIAETC, particularly Conſtantin, Michael Ducas, Nice- 
manner of defigning, which ariſes either from the complexion | phorus Botoniates, Romanus Diogenes, the Commeni, and 
and natural diſpoſition, or from education, ones matters, ſtu- ſome others, 

dies, Cc. Elegance gives the figures a kind of delicacy | In imitation of the princes, the princeſſes likewiſe aſſumed the 
which ſtrikes people of judgment, and a certain agreeableneſs the title of AECIHOINA. 

which pleaſes evegy body. The character is what is peculiar It was the emperor Alexius, ſurnamed the Angel, that cre- 
to each thing; in which there muſt be a diverſity z in as ated the dignity of Depot; and made it the firit after that of 
much as every thing has its particular character to diſtinguiſh | emperor, above that of Auguſtus, or Sebaſtocrator, and 
it. The expreflion is the repreſentation of an object according Cæſar. See AuGusrT. ; 
to its character, and the ſeveral circumſtances it is ſuppoſed to | The Deſpots were uſually the emperors ſons, or ſons in law 


be in. The perſpective is the repreſentation of the parts of a and their collegues, or co-partners in the empire, as well as - | 1 
painting, or figure, according to the ſituation they are in their preſumptive heirs. —Fhe Deffets that were ſons of the + 
with reſpect to the point of fight. See ExrxESSsIO, &c. emperors, had more privileges and authority, than thoſe — 1 


The Deyn, or Draught, is a part of the greateſt import, and that were only ſons in law. Codin, p. 38. deſcribes the 
extent in painting. It is acquired chiefly by habit and ap- habit, and otnaments of the Dopet. Sec the notes of Fa. # 
plication ; rules being of leſs avail here than in any of the | Goar or that author. | | | 


other branches of the art, as colouring, clair-obſcure, expreſ- Under the ſucceſſors of Conſtantin the Great, the title, Deſpst „ 
g lion, Cc. 4 Sparta, was given to the emperor's fon, or brother, who 
| The principal rules that regard the Deſign, are: that novices ad the city of Sparta, or Lacedz-mon, by way of Apannage. | | 
_ _ accuſtom themſelves to copy good originals at firſt ſight : not | DESPOTISM, or Desrorie Government, a form of go- 4 
* to uſe ſquares in drawing; for fear of ſtinting and confin- vernment wherein the prince is abfolute and arbitrary, doing | X 4 
ing their judgment: to ſtay till they can den well after the whatever he liſts, without being checked by any other power. 4 
life before they begin the practice of perſpective rules: in de- Such are moſt of the eaſtern governments, as thoſe of the x + 
ſening after the life, to learn to adjuſt the bigneſs of their Mogol, Grand Signior, Sopht of Perſia, &c. | | 


'\cures to the viſual angle, and the diſtance of the eye, from | DESPOUILLE, in heraldry, is the whole caſe, kin, or 4 


te model or object: to mark out all the parts of their Deſn, ſlough of a beaft ; with the head, feet, tail, and all appurte- 1 
before they begin to ſhadow : to make their contours in great nances; ſo as being filled, or ſtufted, it looks like the entire * {1 
Piccs, without taking notice of the little muſcles, and other creature, See Exuviz. | 1 
breaks: to make themſelves maſters of the rules of perſpetive : | DESPUMATION, the clarification of any liquor, by throw- | 
to obſerve every ſtroak as to its perpendicular parallel and ing up its foulneſs in a.froth, and taking that off, See FRoTH, 1 | 
! 
| 


diſtance; and particularly fo to compare, and oppoſe the parts SCUM, CLARIFICATION, Oc. | 

that meet upon, and traverſe the perpendicular, as to form a | DES QUAMAT ION, expreſſes the flaking, or ſcaling of ca- 
kind of ſquare in the mind; which is the great, and al- rious bones. See EXFOLIATION. | 
molt the only rule of defigning juſtly : to have a regard not DESSERT, or DesaRrT, the laſt ſervice brought on the ta- | 
only to the model, bug allo to the part already deſigned ; there bles of people of quality; when the meats are all taken off, ; 1 
being no ſuch thing as deſigning with ſtrict ju ſtneſs, but by The Deſſert conſiſts of fruits, paſtry\works, confections, Oc. "| 


<mparing and proportioning every part to the firſt. DESSICATIVE, or DesIccaTIvE edicine, a remedy 
i he reſt relates to perſpective : as, that thoſe objects be ſeen that has the virtue of drying up fuperfludus moiſture ; uſed to , 
one View, whoſe rays meet in a point: that the eye and skin over old ſores, &c. We lay, A Deffcative unꝑuent, 
object be always conceived as immoveable : that the ſpace, or | Oc. pimpinella is held deterſive, dyficcative, and vulnerary. 
medium between them, be conceived tranſparent : and that Lemery. 1 ; 1 
te eye, object, and picture, be at a juſt diſtance; which is DESTILLATION, or D:/#%2tion in cbymiſtry. See Di- . 
uſually double the bigneſs of the ſubject or picture. See Pex- | STILLATION. 5 1 
PECTIVE, — DESTINIES, in mythology. See the article PARc x. F 
DESIGNATION, the act of marking or indicating, and | DESTINY, the order, diſpoſition, or chain of fecond cauſes | 
making a thing known.-—The Deſguation of ſuch an eſtate is | appointed by providence ; and importing, or carrying with k 
made by the tenants, butments, and boundings. Among the | it a neceltity os event. See FATE, and NECESSITY. N ö 
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Abtording to many of the heathen philoſophers, Doing was 
à ſecret, and inviſible power, or virtue, which with incom- 


of 1 V bear the weight of all the evil. See Fox rurk. 
UCTION. paſſively taken, is the *corruption, or 
annihilation of ſomething before exiſting; See CorruPTION. 
A thing paſſes from Me to nom-efſe, either by corruption, when 
nothing of the ſubſtance is loſt, but only the accidents, viz. 
the diſpoſition of parts : or, by annihilation, when both ſub- 


DESULTOR, in antiquity, a vaulter, or leaper, who Jumps 
off one horſe upon another, 812 

Among the Scythians, Indians, and N umidians, the cavaliers, 
or horſe - men who ſerved in the wars, were very expert De- 
fultores ; that is, they always carried with them at leaſt two 
horſes, and when that, they were mounted on, grew weary, 


barbarous nations ; but they only uſed it in their games, races, 
and funeral ſolemnities; and never, that we read of, in war. 


The Deſulteres, therefore, were among the people of Aſia, | 


and Africa, ſoldiers ; but among the Romans, Ec. they were 


had ſometimes four, or ſix horſes, all abreaſt ; and would Jump 
- from the firſt to the fourth, or ſixth, which was the maſter- 
piece of their art. | 
DETACHED Pieces, in fortification, are demi-lunes, rave- 
lins, horn and crown-works; and even baſtions when e- 
parated, or at a diſtance from the body of the place. 
In painting, the figures are ſaid to be well detached, or looſen- 


ed, when they ſtand free, and diſengaged from each other, 


are no where confounded together, but ſtand out with a ſtrong 
relievo from the ground, and each other. 


DETACHMEN T, a military term, ſignifying a certain 


DETENTION, the poſſeſſion, or holding of lands, or the 
like, from ſome other claimant, Posskssiox and Sx RSIN. 


The word is chiefly uſed in an 1 ſenſe, for an unjuſt with. | 


When the Deterioration of a commodity, ſeized by an officer, 
ariſes from the fault of the keeper, he is anſwerable for the 


J. Frederic Mayer, profeſſor at Leipſic, printed a treatiſe of 
Deterieration, in the year 1695, under the title of, Tractatus 


DET ERGEN T, in medicine, is applied to remedies that 
cleanſe, mundify, and carry off viſcid, and glutinous humours, 
The plant, harts-horn, deterges, and conſolidates wounds, 
Rhaponticum is aperitive, and good againſt the gravel and 


All medicines of this intention are ſuppoſed to cleanſe, and 
heal, that is, incarnate, or fill up With new fleſh all ulce- 
rations, and foulneſſes occaſioned thereby, whether internal, 
or external, See SARCOTiCK, 
| 2 


DET 


' Too this; in all internal cake eſpecially, the medicin, 10 


be ſuppoſed to maintain its primary p ies, until it arriyes 


ſo carried away, which is the cleanſing, and deterging part 
what was inſtrumental in this office, will afterwards ſtick, 
and adhere to the cutaneous filaments, until by their addi. 


moments are the greateſt, and wil! carTy them as near as can 
be in. ſtreight lines ; but the lighter parts will Aways be joſtled 
to the ſides, where they ſooneſt meet with outlets to get quite 
off, or are ſtruck into ſuch cavities we are here ſpeaking 


is Eaſy to conceive from henee, how an increaſe of thoſe qua- 
lities of activity and adheſion conjointly, may make a medicine 
ariſe to the greateſt efficacy in this reſpect. And it is upon 
this foot, that all thoſe medicines operate, which are given 
to cleanſe obſtructi ns, or foulneſſes in any of the viicera, 
or paſſages; and which ma be increaſed in efficacy ſo far, 
A to fetch off even the me ranes, and capillary veſſelk 
DE TERMINATE Problem, is that which has but one, or at 
leaſt but a certain number of ſolutions ; in contra-diſtind&tion 
to an determinate problem, which admits of infin.te ſolu- 
tions, See IndeTErRMINATE. | 
Such, e. gr. is the problem, To deſcribe an Iſolceles triangle 
on a given line, whoſe angles at the baſe ſhall be double that 
- At the vertex ; which has only one ſolution ; as that which 
follows has two, viz. To find an Iſoſceles triangle, whoſe arca 
and perimeter are given. See PROBL Em. 
A determinate problem may either be ſimple, or linear, plane, 
ſolid, or ſurſolig, See PLANE, SOLID, Wc. 
DETERMINATION, in phyſicks, the diſpoſition or ten- 


the earth, See CENTRE, and DEscRN Tr. 
DETERMINATION, is allo uſed for the action whereby a 
cauſe or agent is limited, or reſtrained to act, or not act, this, 
or that, and in this, or that manner. See AGENT, and Ac T1on, 
Determinations, lay the ſchool-men, proceed either from an 
efficient cauſe; in which caſe the Determination is called 
effettive ; as when an artiſt determines an inſtrument to a cer- 


Or the Determination is from the matter cy ſubject tha: receives 
the action; and thus, the heating of ire upon clay dier nes 
it to harden, on wax to ſaſten, e. Or it is from the ob- 
ject ; as when we lay, Coleur determines the viſive power: or 
latly, it i- from the end, as the end determines the deſire. 

Deterniinations again are either moral or phyſical: a moral 
Determination is that Proceeding from a cauſe which operates 


 Phyjical Determination, is an at whereby God excites and 
applies a ſecond cauſe to act, antecedently to all operation of the 
creature, —Such a Deter nation, the Thomiſts and Domi- 
nicans maintain neceſſary to all, and ſingular action of every 
creature. The Jeſuits, on the contrary, deny that God «hs 
determines even ſecond cauſes and hold, that God exerts no 
influence on ſecond Cauſes, but only with the ſecond cauſe 
on the action. And thus they exclude a phyſical Determiua 
tion both from natural cauſes, as ſuppoſing them already deter- 
mined by nature to act ; fo that there needs no other external 


Cauſes, as ſuppoſing ſuch a Predetermination contrary to our 
natural liberty, See PREDETERMINATION, Cavuse, Ce. 


* 


A Determinatiam to be pleaſed with certain forms, or ideas, 


a late ingenious author calls, an Interna! Senſe ; and a Deter- 


* 


mination to be pleaſed with virtuous actions, characters, man- 
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ter. The leaves and ſummets of the ſtraw- 


againſt a man, who having 
or thattels delivered to keep, refuſes to re<deliver them. 
— anſwers, in great meaſure, to the Actio Depoſit: of the 
Civilians. —He takes his Attion of Detinue, to recover the 
thing detained, not the damages ſuſtained by the Detinue. 
DETONATION , in chymiſtry, the noiſe which minerals 
make when bac flv of to in crucibles ; by the volatile 
parts ruſhing out ith impetuoſity, and the humidity eſcaping. 


— 


* The word is formed of 4, and toro, I thunder. | 


Detenation is much the ſame with Decrepitation, only its action 

more forcible, and the noiſe greater—aurum fulminans heated, 

Ec. goes off with a violent crack, 7. e. makes a great Deto- 

an. See AURUM fidmmans. 

— takes away the impure volatile ſulphur from bodies. 
Dt rox rio chiefly denotes the act or operation of expelling 

the impure, — and ſulphureous parts out of antimony, 

and leaving behind the fixed and internal parts. 

This is chiefly performed by means of ſaltpetre, Cc. See 
ANTIMONY: | | ; 
DETRANCHE', among the French heralds, ſignifies a line 

bend-wiſe, which does not come from the very dexter angle, 
but either from ſome part of the upper edge, and thence fal- 
ling athwart or diagonally ; or from part of the dexter ·ſide. 
They fay, Tranche, Detrancht, atid Retrancht, to denote, 
that there are two diagonal lines, making two partitions in 
the eſcutcheon, and coming from the angles, and a third 
from ſome of the other paris abovementioned. -See TRAN CHE“. 
 DEVASTAVERUNT;, or Devasrtavit, Bona Te/tatoris, 


a writ lying againſt executors, and adminiſtrators, for paying 8 


legacies, and debts on ſimple contract without ſpecialties, 
before debts on bonds and ſpecialties.— In which caſe, the 
executors are as liable to actions, as if they had notoriouſly 
waſted the goods of the teſtator, or converted them to their 
own uſe ; and are compellable to pay ſuch debts by ſpecialty 
out of their own goods. | 

DEVENERUNT, a writ anciently ed to the eſcheator, 
on the death of the heir of a tenant of the king holding in ca 
pite, within age, and in the king's cuſtody ; commanding 
the eſcheator to enquire, upon the oaths of good and lawful 
men, what lands and tenements, by the death of the tenant, 
come to the king. 

DEVIATION, in the old aftronomy, a motion of the defe- 
rent, or excentric, whereby it advances to, or recedes from 
the ecliptic. See DEFERENT. 
The greateſt Deviatim of Mercury is ſixteen minutes; that 
of Venus only ten. See ELONOATION and ExcRN TRI“ 
CITY. 

DEVIL“, D1aBoLvs, an evil angel; one of thoſe celeſtial 
ſpirits caſt down from heaven, for pretending to equal himſelf 
with God. See Ax EI. 

The word is formed from the French Diable, of the Latin 
Diabolus, which comes from the Greek AU Accuſer, or 
Calumniator. 

The Æthiopians paint the Devil white, to be even with the 
Europeans, who paint him black. Ludolph. 

We find no mention of the Devil in the Old Teſtament, but 
only of Satan, Nor do we meet with the word Devil in any 
heathen authors, in the ſignification attached to it among 
chriſtians, that is, as a creature revolted from God; their the- 
ology went no farther than to evil Genii, or Demons who 
harraſſed and perſecuted mankind. Thus, the Chaldzan: 
believed both a good principle, and an evil principle, which 
was an enemy of mankind. See Dzmon, PRinCIPLE, &c. 
The relations we have of the religion of the Americans, 
aſſure us of ſome idolatrous nations who worſhip the Devil. 
but the term Devil muſt not here be taken in the ſcripture 
ſenſe : thoſe people have an idea of two collateral indepen- 
dent beings, one whereof is good, and the other evil. And they 
place the earth under the guidance and direction of the evil being; 
which our authors, with ſome impropriety, call the Devil. 


DEVISE, in heraldry, a name common to all figures, ciphers, 


characters, rebus's, motto's, &c. which, by their alluſion to 
the names of perſons or families, denote their qualities, nobi- 
lity, or the like. See ChaxAcrER, CirHER, Morro, 
PROVERB, ReBvus, &c. 

Deviſe, in this ſenſe, is of a much older ſtanding than heral- 
ary it ſelf; being that which gave the firſt riſe to armories : 
thus, the Eagle was the Deuiſe of the Roman empire; SPQR 
was the Deviſe of the Roman people; and ſtill continues to be 
what they call the eſcutchem of the city of Rome. See Arms. 
The firſt Deviſes were mere letters diſtributed on the borders 
of the liveries, houſings, and banners, and at length on the 
ihields. Thus the K was the Deviſe of the French kings of 
the name of Charles, from Charles V. to Charles IX. 

There were alſo Demwiſes by rebus's, equivocals, or alluſions, 


T DeviſeanAinanQ, to 


both to names and arms. The dukes of Guiſe took for their 
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turn. And the houſe of Seneſai, in virtute & honore ſeneſces: 
Some that had towers in their arms, - turris mea Deus, &. 
dee Rx nus. | | 
There are alſo znigmatical Deviſes : as that of the Golderi 
Fleece, with Autre aurai, intimating that Philip the Good, 
who inſtituted that order, renounced every other woman, but 
Ifabella of Portugal, whom he then married. See ENIGMA. 
Deviſes ſometimes contain entire proverbs ; as that of Cæſar 
Borgia, aut Ceſar ant Nihil. See PROVERB. 
The word Deviſe is formed from the Latin dividere, and was 
applied to the things juſt mentioned, as well as thoſe hereafter 
mentioned, by reaſon they ſerved to divide, ſeparate, and di- 
ſtinguiſh perſons, parties, &ec. Fa. Menetrier obſerves, that 
there are as many different kinds of Deuiſes, as there are dit- 
ferent manners of diſtinguiſhing -one another, or as there are 
ſimple figures, or words, capable of expreſſing qualities, of- 
fices, virtues, actions, &c. of perſons, and of notifying or 
diſtinguiſhing them from others, | 

Devisx, is now taken in a more reſtrained ſenſe for an emblem; 
or a repreſentation of ſome natural body, with a motto, or 
ſentence 8 in a figurative ſenſe to the advantage of ſome 

rſon. EMBLEM, 
this ſenſe, the figure, or image, is called the Body, and the 

motto the Soul of the Deviſe. | 
A Deviſe is a ſort of metaphor, repreſenting one object by 

another wherewith it has ſome reſemblance. So that a Deviſe 
is only true, when it contains a metaphorical ſimilitude, and 
may it ſelf be reduced into a compariſon. Laſtly, it is a me- 
taphor painted, and viſible, and that ſtrikes R eye. All 
theſe circumſtances are required to a Deviſe ; and without. 
them, a figure only makes a hieroglyphic, and a motto only 
a ſentence, See ALLUusion, METAPHOR, HIEROGLYPHIC, 
SIMILE, Oc. br 


in an extract inſerted in the Memoires de Trevoux, 
lays he,” is a compoſition, or aſſemblage of figures drawn from 
nature and art, called the Body; and of a few words adapted 
to the figure, called the Saul. Such a compound, adds he, 
we make uſe of to denote our thought, or intention by com- 
pariſon ; for the eſſence of the Dewiſe conſiſts in a compariſon 
taken from nature or art, and founded on a metaphor, 

This he illuſtrates in the following inſtance : A young no- 
bleman, of great courage and ambition, bore for his Deviſe, 
in the laſt carrouſal at the court of France, a rocket mounted 
in the air, with this Italian motto, poco duri purche m'inalzi, 
may I laſt but a ſhort time, provided I mount high; which 
ſeems to hold forth the following diſcourſe : as the rocket 
riſes a great pitch, though it only endures a little while; ſo 
it does not concern me to live long, provided I attain to 
glory and eminence ; which is a juſt compariſon. See Com- 
PARISON, | | 

On this footing, a Deviſe, to define it rightly, is a painted 
metaphor ; or rather, an enigma inverted ; for, whereas 
ænigma's repreſent nature or art by the events of hiſtory, 


\ 


and the adventures of fables, a Deviſe is a repreſentation of 


human qualities by natural or artificial bodies, 

Thus, to expreſs the character of Louis XIV. a fun was painted, 
which yet, luminous as it is, has more power than luſtre. 
And the better to determine the ſenſe of the painting to this 
ſignification, the Caſtillian motto is added, mas virtud que 
luz, The perſonal merit of Mary, Queen of Scots, was 
repreſented by a pomegranate, with theſe words, mon prix: 
n'eſt pas de ma couronne ; and the talent of an apoſtolical per- 
ſon, who became all things to all men, by a looking-glaſfs, 
with thoſe words of St. 2 ommibus mmia. | 

Deviſes are uſed on coins, counters, ſeals, ſhields, triumphal 
arches, artificial fire- works, and other ſolemnities. They are 
a ſort of images, very pertinently, and artfully repreſenting 
the enterprizes and intrigues of war, love, piety, ſtudy, for- 
„ | 

The French have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this way, eſpeci- 
ally ſince the time of cardinal Mazarin, who had a wonderful 
fancy for Deviſes. 

The Italians have reduced the making of Deviſes into an art, 


and laid down the laws and rules thereof. Some of the prin- 


Cipal axe, 1. That there be nothing monſtrous or extravagant 
in the figures; nothing contrary to the nature of things, or 
to the common opinion of mankind. 2. That figures be not 
joined which have no affinity or relation to each other ; the 
metaphor being to be founded on ſomething real, and not on 
hazard or imagination; excepting ſome whimſical combinations 
eſtabliſhed in mythology, which cuſtom, and the authority of 
the poets have made pals for natural. 3, 'T hat the human body 
be never taken into Deviſes; as this would be to compare 
a man with himſelf, 4. That there be a fort of unity in 
the figures which compoſe the body : we do not mean, that 
there muſt only be a {imple figure; but that, if there be 
ſeveral, they have a relation and ſubordination to each 
other: ſo that there be one principal figure whereon all the 
reſt depend. Though ſtill the fewer figures there are in the 
body of the Deviſe, and the Jeſs they are coufuſed, the more 
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ify chacun A Nn tour, every ohe in his 


Fa. Bouhours gives an accurate explication of the word Detiſce, 
A Devife, 


per- 
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bee and elegant i the Hag 5, Tie mene, sl 
to animate the figure, | muſt agree fo accurate | i 


have a full and diſtinct notion independently of the figure; 
whereas the ſignification ſhould ult from both. 8. The 
ſhorter the motto, the more beautiful : and a ſuſpenſion of the 
ſenſe, which leaves ſomewhat to gueſs, is one of the principal 


Where the words of a poet are applied in a ſenſe which he ne- 
ver dreamed of, and yet fo pertinently, that it ſhould feem 
they had been intended for the ſame, 

Devise, or Drvrse, in common law, the act whereby 2 
teſtator gives, or bequeaths, his lands, or goods, by his lift 
will in writing. See Ltcacy, ED 
He who makes the Deviſe, is called the Devoifor, and he, to 
whom it is made, the Deviſee. | 
The words of a will the law interprets in a larger; and more 
favourable ſenſe than thoſe of a deed : for if land be deviſed to 
man to have to him for ever, or to have to him, and his 
aſſigns; in thoſe caſes the Device ſhall have 2 fee ſimple, 


Yet if given in the ſame manner by feoffment, he has but 


So, if one deviſe land to an infant in his mother's belly]; it is 


grant, or gift: ſor int 
to receive preſently, otherwile it is void. See W1LL, and Die», 
DEUN X, a diviſion of the Roman libra, or pound ; contain- 


DEVOLVED, ſomething, acquired by right of Deuolution. 
See DEVOEUT TON. | | 
Such a right is devolved to the crown, Such an eſtate 


Under the name of Devt;m; are uſually underſtood certain 
religious practices, which a perſon makes it a rule to diſcharge 
regularly: and with reaſon ; if this exactitude be founded on 
ſolid piety; otherwiſe it is vanity, or ſuperſtition. 


deemed by the death of another: and hence were thoſe Biro. 
tions ſo for | 


Octavius ; Pacuvius, a tribune of the people, began to ſay, 


he would devote, and conſecrate himſelf to 
practiſed among the barbarous nations, to obey him even at 


was immediately followed by all the reſt; and it came at 
length to be eſtabliſhed into a cuſtom, never to go to ſalute 
the emperor, without declaring they were devoted to him. 


eſcutcheon in a feeding poſture, the heralds denominate it 
devouring ; by reaſon filhes ſwallow all their-food whole. See 
Fistl. c 


DEuTEROCANONICAL. ., in the ſchool-theology, an |. 


— 


— 


had noe been 


thoſe Daniel, 


thereof. The epiſtle to the Hebrews ; that of ames ; and 
that of Jude; the ſecond of St. Peter; the econd; and 


PexTATEvcn. 
The word is Greek, compounded of urüfec, frond, and 


titles to the different parts of his work: nor do the Jews, 
even at this day, diſtinguiſh them in the copies they uſe in the 
ſynagogues ; but write them all running as one ſingle work, 
without any other diſtinction beſide that of little and great 
paraſches. It is true, in the other Copies, uſed by private 


or chapter of the canon-law, | 

Thus, the firſt part of Moſes's work they call ITURN Be 
' reſchit, becauſe beginning with that word. The ſecond they 

call MAW 91 elle Schemet + the third, Nd Vajick- 
bber ; and the fifth, Ahe 


gave the five parts, into which it was divided, the names of 
Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. Ac- 
cordingly the names are Greek, excepting that of Leviticus, 
Which is Hebrew ; and they expreſs what is contained in thoſe 
books, or at leaſt the moſt remarkable things contained therein: 
which is the Greek manner of piving titles. 


The book of Deutermomy was fo called, becauſe this laſt part 


of the work of Moſes comprehends a repetition, or recapitu- 
lation, which that legiſlator made to the Iſraelites before his 


Moſes being then in the 120th year of his age. It contain:, 
in Hebrew, eleven raſches, though only ten in the edition 

Venice, XX chapters, and 955 verics. 
In the Greek, Latin, and other verſions it contains XXX1V 
chapters. The laſt is not of Moles. Som. ay it was added 
by 2 immediately after Moſes's death; which is the 
mot probable” opinion. Others will have it added by Efdras. 


o . 
DEW, Kos, a thin, light, inſenſible miſt, or rain, falling while 
2 8 Na- 


7 


liquified, and 
like relation to 


' See the article As. 


is applied to the right ſide; as foi - 
UTCHEOR: | 
de of the baſe, - See Bast. 


le on the right hand of the chief. See 
See the article Potyr, 


Latin, ſig 
know, r addreſs, a 
ſage of | 


emſelves: 


gravity with th 


K is the the right arm, painted in x ſhield, ' fometime, 


ta, 


ing therein; ſo 
the approach, or 
condenſe, become 
therefore, the ſun 
nflux of his rays, 
reſs, as meeting 
ch time as the 


in the arms. 
* The word is 
lignifies a brace 


the veſiculæ 


ſignify compoſit 


CLovps, and RAtv. See Driar As 


But when the lun is below the 


difterent : for the atmoſphere t 


by the warmth of the earth, and of 
lodged therein the 
ſoon as 


the caſe is ſomewhat 
ng, the vapours raiſed 
the rays of the ſun 
to condenſe a 
ing their ſtock o 
they paſs throu 


horizon, 
hen cooli 
PACE, as 


receding day, begin 


* right-handed ; whence the 
ability in the performing of 


Desrrocurre, in heraldry, 


wherein Dia is no prepoſition. bor- 


guage ; though it is poiſible, the words 
im, Dial, &c. 

SIABHTHE, in medicine, a haſty, and proſuſe 

[ y the urinary pattages ; accomnariied 

and a leanneſs of the whole body. Sce 


ent water ; they precipitate, and fall 
miles, or drops, as ſhewn of rain,” 
From theſe principles the ot 


eaſily accounted for: Urixe. 


Hence, * The word is der; 


. 8. 


ved from the Greek Perc ape, ro perwade, * 


copious in the ſpring, than in 


then a greater ſtock of vapour in paſs quick, 


The dri 


reed, is uſually a little altered from what 
down, and turned chylous, and milky ; 


nk thus diſcha 
When taken 


mes not at all. 


expence thereof in the winter's 
other times; Hence, what 
abounds in Dew 


it was 
but fo 
The Dia 


y condenſed into Dews. 
rather the effect, than 


For a deal 
of ſuch a quan- 


I {th the ſerum 
being raiſed attract * a 
of hre f. 


ent on time; the influx 


See DRIxk. | | 

to à too great laxity of the fibres 
. Or too great a quantity of ſharp 
diſſolve the maſs of blood, or diſ- 
that the ſeroſity is caſily ſeparated 


the evident, and moſt common 


uor, Or globules of the blood, but 


kidneys ſweet, or inſipid, 

d of Diabetes, wherein the perſon affecte] 
more by urine, than he drinks, nay, 

he both eats and drinks, Some phyſicians 

Ve quantity of liquor to the air he reſpircs, 


converted into a 


fine, white falt, 
falt-petre, after 


a number of eva- 
May-Drw, which has w 


the air reſpired is here abſorbed, an col- 
wn from 


more probability, attribute it to 2 


ood, fat, and even the ſolid parts of 


method of 


attributed to it. 
Paring it, 15 


in hydraulicks, is applied to a ſiphon, the two 
whereof are incloſed in One another; as in 


» Which runs it ſelf quite empty, 


in pharmacy and chirurgery, denotes 2 
wens, Cc. are reſolved, and diſcufſed — 
ſoveraign for the hydatides. 

„in medicine, a ſolution of the continuity of a 
corrolive humours 8Znawing,- and de- 


part, cauſed by ſharp, 


vouring the ſame, 


The word is Greek, compounded of 4e, fer, through ; 


and 3:71, to eat. 


CAR THAMI, ji 


n pharmacy, an electuary, compoſed g 
7 her modactyls, aud other purga- 
ition of the pulp, or feed of the Carthamugs, 
enomination. 

Junges pituſtæ. It is preſtribed in diſcaſes 
s frequently mixed in me licincs along with 


turbith, manna, ſcammon 
tives; with the add 
which gives it the d 
Diacarthami chief 
of the brain; 


other purgatives. 


good part 
there fell 
Leimſter, 
Iled Butt 


» favs the 


4 


„or Diax uc, in pharmacy. Sec DIA. 


» from its con- 


IACARYON * 
of a dark yel- | 


NUCUM, 


clammy, and 
* The word is 


formed from Se, and reaeva, Walnut. 
ſaid to have prepared his Diacarymn with the Juice of 


t, and chiefly in low, mooriſh | 


d oft o 


Galen is 
walnuts, mixed with as mu 
mpoſition. 


ch honey as {ufficed to tender it 


or Cauſtic by refratlim, is a Ipecics of 
whoie geneſis may be thus conceived, 
nite number of ra)s, as BA, BM, BD, e. 


re Curve, 
cauſtic Curves, 
Imagine an infi 


(Tab. Orom. fig 


23.) iſluing from the fanc luminous point B, 
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to be refracted from, or to the perpendicular MC, in the curve 
AMD; and ſo, as that CE, the fines of the angles of inci- 
dence CME be always to CG, the fines of the refracted an- 
gles CMG, in a given ratio: then the  curye-line, which 
touches all the refracted rays, is called the Diacau/tic. Stone. 
See CAUSTIC. * N n 
DIACHALCITIS, in chirurgery and pharmacy, a plaiſter 
applied after the amputation of a cancer. 0 11. 
The emplaſtrum Diachalcitidis is compoſed of oil, axungia, and 
chalcitis ; from the laſt of which drugs it derives its name. 
DIACHYLON, in pharmacy, a name given to divers plaiſ- 
ters, on account of the mucilages mixed therein, which are viſ- 
cid juices, called by the Greeks xa drawn from certain 
plants. See MUCILAGE. | | 


Vhite, or ſimple DiacavyLlon,. is compounded of common | 


| 


dil, litharge of gold, and mucilages drawn from marſhmallow- 
roots, fenugreek and anniſeeds. It is proper to ſoften, digeſt, 

_ | ripen, and reſolve. | bi 

The DiacayLon, called Ireatum, has for its baſis the com- 
mon white Drachylon, with a pound of which, an ounce of 

powder of iris is mixed. This plaiſter digeſts, incides, and 
ripens with more force than the ſimple Diachylm. f 


D I. 
called Diacri:, and the latter Padigci ; the latter inhabiting the 
lower, and the former the upper quarter, or part of the ci 
The laws of Solon imported, chat Piſiſtratus he cls 
of the Diacrii. Though the ſcholiaſt, on Ariſtophanes's come. 
dy, the Waſps, aſſirms, that Pandion diſtributed the quarter of 
the Diacrii among his ſons, and put Lycus at their head. 
DIACY DONITES*, in pharmacy, is applied to things and 
remedies, wherein quinces are @ principal ingredient. 

FTbe word comes from que, and uu une, Quince. 
Confettio Diacydonites, or Diacydanium, is. a confection ct 
quinces,. or wherein quinces have a chief ſhare. 

DIA _— AIAAHMA,: - antiquity, a bead- band, or fille: 
wore ings as a of their royalty; while 
rere ” | te crown 
Jad nuns & little band encompaſſing the head, of the verb 
Hind, Cinga, I gira. 7 
The Diadem was a ſort of ribbon, or fillet wove of ſilk, thread 
or wool, more or leſs broad. It was tied round the temples, 
and forehead; the two ends being knotted behind, and let f. 
It was uſually white, and quite plain, though ſometimes em- 


There is alſo the Great DiacnyLon, Diachylen magnum, | broidered with gold, and ſet with pearls, and precious ſtones.—In 


compoſed of _— of gold, oils of orris, camomile, and 

dill, turpentine, reſin of the pine, yellow wax, and muci- 
lages of line and ſenugreek, with new figs, raiſins of Da- 

maſcus, ichthyocolla, juices of orris, ſquills, and hyſſop. 


Jatter times it likewiſe cameę to be twiſted round crowns, laurels, 
Sc. and even appears to have been wore on divers parts of the 
body: thus Phavorinus obſerves, that Pompey was ſuſpeQted of 
aſpiring to the royalty, becauſe of his wearing a white garter, 
which was no other than a ligature for an ulcer he had on 


This Diachylon ſoftens ſcirrhus's, and reſolves and diſſipates tu- 


mors. It is called the Great, not only on account of its ex- his leg, but which the people conſtrued a Diadem. 


traordinary virtues, but alſo becauſe compounded of a greater 
number of ingredients than the reſt. 3 01 

The DiacHyYLoNn Gummatum, or Diachylon cum Gummi, is the 
great Diachylon with the addition of gum ammoniac, galba- 
num, and ſagapenum, diflolwed with wine, and boiled to the 
conſiſtence of honey. This plaiſter is the moſt powerful of 
all for digeſting, ripening, and reſolving. 

DIACODIUM *, in pharmacy, a confection prepared from 

: ies heads; popularly called /yrupus de mecunio. See Orlux. 

The word is formed from the Greek qu, per, and xoÞ\4ua, 

There are two kinds: ſimple, and compound. 

Simple D1acoprum, is a kind of opiate, made of the juice 
expreſſed from the heads of white poppies, and boiled up with 
ſugar, See OPIATE. 0 
It is preſcribed to ſoſten ſharp, ſerous humours, to appeaſe 
coughs, and provoke ſleep.— This preparation was of great 
uſe among the ancients ; but is now laid aſide, ſince it has 

been found, that the ſyrup of white poppies, which is what 
we now call Diacodium, produces the ſame effece. 

Compound D1acopium is made of the fimple, with the addi- 
tion of the troches of hamec, hypociſtus, myrrh, ſaffron, and 
balauſtia. It is good to ſtop, and ſoften catarrhs, hæmorrhoids, 
and fluxes of the belly. | . „ | 

DIACONISSA, and DiaconaTs, See Draco, and 
DzaconRy. | 

DIACONICON *, Sacrifly, a place adjoining to the ancient 
churches, where the ſacred veſtments, with the veſſels, and 
other ornaments of the altar, were preſerved. 

The word is Greek, formed from Jranorew, I ſerve, I minifter, | 
by reaſon here was kept every thing belonging to divine ſervice. 
It was alſo called 'AoTra5:xor, and in Latin Salutatorium : be- 
cauſe it was here the biſhdp received, and ſaluted: ſtrangers. 
Sometimes, too, it was called MyraT&pror, or Mirarogtor, 
Men ſa, by reaſon of the tables therein, for diſpoſing the ſa- 
cred ornaments on; or rather from Maura rer, a fort of inn, or 
houſe for the lodging of ſoldiers in. | 
The firſt council of Laodicea, in the 21ſt canon, forbids the 
prieſts living in the Diaconicon, «v r J\iaxoxe ; or touching 
the holy utenſils. An ancient Latin verſion of thoſe canons 
renders it, in /ecretario : but the copy at Rome, as well as 
Dionyſus Exiguus, retain the word Driaconicon in Latin. 
It is true, Zonaras and Balſamon underſtand that expreſſion in 
the 21ſt canon of the order of a deacon, and not of a build- 
ing, to which opinion Leo Allatius alfo adheres in his treatiſe, 
De Templis Grecorum : but all the other interpreters are agreed 
as to its being a Sacriſty. Beſide the ornaments of the prieſt- | 
hood, and the altar, there were likewiſe here depoſited the 
relicks of. the church. ; | 

DIACOUSTICKS®, or Diarronicks, the conſideration 
of the properties of found refracted in paſſing through diffe- 
rent mediums ; that is, out of a denſer into a more ſubtile, 
or out of a more ſultile into a denſer medium. See Sounp, 
and REFRACTION, See alſo AcousTiCKs, and PHo- 
NICKS, | 

* The word is formed from the Greek Ju, per, through, 
which intimates a paſſage ; and axu«, I hear, q. d. the conſi- 
deration of the paſſage of the ſounds we hear. 

DIACRII, in antiquity, was the name of a party, or faction 


at Athens. ,* 


Pliny, lib.,7., c. 5. obſeryes, that Bacchus was the firſt in- 
ventor of the Diadem Athenæus aſſures us, that it was the 
topers, and good fellows, who firſt made uſe of it, to pre- 
ſerve; themſelves from the fumes of wine, by tying it tight 
round their heads; and that it afterwards came to be a ral 
{ne = READ EY i Es OR 
The lem remained a long time the peculi of kings; 
at length it was aſſumed by the Roman emperors, * — 
of imperial dignity. 3 
Authors are not agreed about the time when the Roman em- 
perors firſt aſſumed the Diadem. Some refer it to Caligula, 
others to Aurelian, and others to Conſtantine the Great. Ihe 
younger Victor ſays poſitively, that Aurelian took the Diadem, 
which no emperor had dared to do before him. For though 
it ſhould ſeem from the ſame writer, that Caligula had done 
the like, yet Suetonius aſſures us, he had it only in view, an 
that he never executed it. Heliogabalus, indeed, took a 
Diadem > but it was only in the palace he wore it, and never 
appeared with it in publick. Jornandes even goes as low 23 
Diocleſian for the introduction of the Diadem; but it is cer- 
tain, there is a medal of Aurelian, with a crown like one of 
. our. ducal crowns, which is ſuſtained by a border of ;carls, 
that bears a very great affinity to a Diadem. And the authors, 
who have A that medal, are all agreed it is one. 
Mr. Spanheim alſo allows Aurelian to have taken it lis ſuc- 
ceſſors imitated him therein; and yet the ornament did not 
become common till the time of Conſtantine.—After him the 
empreſſes were allowed to wear it: accordingly we find them 
repreſented, therewith on medals ; though fil then, we have 
no inſtance either of crown, or Diadem on a woman's head, 
in all the Roman empire. HP 
An author of the fifth century, quoted by Bollandus, pretends 
that Conſtantine hrit wore the Diadem, and that he only took 
it to bind his hair, and keep it in order. But this is not very 
probable ; and it is certain, that at leaſt ſome emperors Had 
wore it before him, as Aurelian, and Carinus. 
Euſebius gives it to Conſtantius . Chlorus, when only Cæ- 
far ; which is confirmed by one of his medals, wherein he is re- 
- preſented witha Diadem, adorned with rays ; though even alter 
Conſtantine, when the Dialem was become the uſual ornament 
of the Auguſti, it was not always given. to the Cæſars. lu 
deed, we fee it on ſome of the medals of Julian, while »n!y 
Cæſar; though it is pretty certain, he did not wear it ti he 
became Auguſtus. Du Cange will not aſſert, that Con- 
ſtantine firſt took the Diadem; but only, that he firſt made 
it into a kind of cask, or cloſe-crown, as is ſeen in ſome ot 
his medals, and thoſe of his ſucceſſors. 
Diapem, in heraldry, is applied to certain circles, or . 
ſerving to bind, or incloſe the crowns of ſoveraign prince» ; 
and to bear the globe, and croſs, or the flower de luce for 
their creſt, | 
The crowns of ſovereigns differ in this, that ſome are bound 
with a greater, and ſome with a leſs number of Diadem. 
Prelates likewiſe appear to have anciently worn a fort ot 
Diadem thus Baronius writes, that St. James the Apoſtſe 
wore a gold plate on his forebead, as a mark of his epilcopal 
dignity. 
I thabaing, the bandage about the heads of Moors, on ſhields, 
is fometimes alſo called Diadem. 


That city, we read, was divided into two parties: the one DIERESIS “, in chirurgery, the operation of dividing, and — 


favourers of an oligarchy, who would only have a few per- 
ſons employed in the government. The other conſiſted of 
ſuch as were for a democratical, or popular government, 


parating parts whoſe union, and continuity were an obſtac 
to the cure; or which were joined, and conglutinated contrary 
to the order of nature. 


wherein the whole people ſhould have a ſhare.— Ihe firſt were 


* The word in its original Greek Alltel, fignifies Drage 
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— the veſlels, or canals of an 


DixREs!s, in grammar, is 3 a diphthong is di- 


DIAGLYPHICE, the art of engraving, cutting, or other- 


DIAGONAL, in geometry, a right line drawn a-croſs a 


The demonftration in oblique-angled parallelograms is thus: 


LES 
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| manners of performing the Dierefs, viz. by 
g —_ 2 tearing, drew, and N. See Cur- 
e RNING, TArrIN o, CAUTERY, Oc. 


TIN, 0 


is alſo uſed in medicine for TOs out, ar con- 


| | hich naturally ought not to have been, or certain na- 
rs are lated be 


run out, See CORROSION. - 


vided into two ſyllables: as into Aulai, Pictæ into Pidtai, 
Aque into Apuai. See DiyFHTRONG. 


D1=REs1s, is allo uſed in the general for any diviſion of one 


ſellable into two: as in that verſe of Tibullus, Stamina non 


Jl; diſſali co, for diſſakvendga. 
ok noted 3 ints placed over a letter, to 
ſhew that it is to be ſounded by itſelf, and not joined with any 
other ſo as to make a diphthong : thus Aera, by the points 
over the e, is diſtinguiſhed from Ara. | 
It is alſo a kind of metaplaſm, or addition to a word, by di- | 
viding one ſyllable into two z as Aulac, by a Dierefis, is of 
three ſyllables, inſtead of Aulz. 


wiſe working hollow, or concave figures, in metals; ſuch as 


ſeals, intaglia's, the matrices or coins for medals, c. Set 
ENGRAVING, and SCULPTURE. 


DIAGNOSTIC®*, in medicine, a term applied to thoſe ſi ns, | 


or ſymptoms, which indicate, or diſcover the preſent ſtate 
of 2 diſeaſe, its nature, and cauſe. See Sten, and Inpi- 


CATION. 


* The word is compounded of the Greek ua, per, through, 
or by; and %, I txow. 
The phyſicians have Diagno/tic, as well as Prognoſtic, ſigns ; 
the firſt with regard to the preſent ſtate of the diſeaſe, and the 
patient; and the ſecond to the future. See PRoGNosTIC, 


parallclogram, or other quadrilatural figure, from the vertex 
of one angle to that of another. 
Such is the line PN * Geametr. fig. 24.) drawn from the 


angle P, to N. See FiGuRE. | 
Some authors call it Diameter, and others Diametral of the 
figure. Ice DIAMETER. ; , | 


It is demonſtrated, 1. that every Diagonal divides a parallelo- 
gram into two 2 parts 2. two Diagonal drawn in any 
parallelogram, biſſect each other: 3. the Diagonal of a ſquare 
is incommenſurable with one of its ſides. 
GRAM, SQUARE, Ofc. : 

Add, 4. a very noble theorem- in elementary geometry, firſt 
demonſtrated by Mr. Lagny, in the Memoirs de Þ Academie 
Royale des Sciences, An. 1706. that the ſum of the ſquares of 
the two Diagonal: of every parallelogram, is equal to the ſum 
of the ſquares of the four ſides. 

It is evident, at firſt ſight, that the famed 47th propoſition of 
Euclid, fo richly worth the hecatomb it coſt its author, is 


See PARALLELO- 


only a particular caſe of this propoſition : for if the parallelo- | 


gram be rectangled, it follows of courſe, that the two Diago- | 
wal; are equal; and, of conſequence, that the ſquare of a 
Diagonal, or, which is the ſame thing, the ſquare of the hy- 
pothenuſe of a right angle, is equal to the ſquares of the two 
tides. If a parallelogram be oblique-angled, and of conſe- 
quence, the two Diagonals unequal, as is the more uſual caſe ; 
the propolition becomes of more extenſive uſe. 


ſuppoſe. the oblique-angled parallelogram ABCD, (Tab. Geomer. 
fig. 25.) whereof BD is the greater Diagonal, and AC the 
leſſer: from the point A, of the obtuſe angle DAB, let fall a 
perpendicular AE, to the fide CD ; and from the point B 
another perpendicular BF to the fide DC. Then are the tri- 
angles ADE, BCF equal, and fimilar, as AD is equal to BC, 
and the angles ADE, BCF, as well as AED, BCF, are alſo 
equal ; conſequently DE is equal to CF. Now, by Euclid, 
PP. 12. Ab. 2. in the obtuſe-angled triangle BDC, the ſquare 
of the ſide BD is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of BC, and 
CI), and over and above, to double the rectangle of CF by 
CD; and by the 13th, I. 2. in the triangle DAC, the 
ſquare of the ſide AC is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of 
AID, and CD, abating double the rectangle of the ſame CD, 
by DE, equal to CF. Conſequently, the former exceſs pre- 
ciſely compentating this defect; the ſum of the ſquares of the 
two Diagonals is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of the four 
ſides. Q. E. D. " 
3 in every rhombus, or lozange, knowing one ſide, and 
* HDlagenal; the other Diagonal will likewiſe be known : tor 
as the four ſides are equal; ſubſtracting the ſquare of the gi- 
0 Diagonal from quadruple the ſquare of the given {ide ; 
T remainder is the ſquare of the Diagonal required. 

© Propoſition is likewiſe of great uſe in the theory of com- 
pound motions :; for in dn obfique-angled parallelogram, the 
88 Diagonal being the ſubtenſe of an obtuſe; and the leller, 

n acute angle, which is the complement of the former; 


n will be the greater, and the leſs the les, as tlie ob- 


— 


DIA 


tuſe angle is the greater: ſo that if the obtuſe angle be con- 
ceived to grow till it be infinitely great with regard to the 
acute one, or, which amounts to the ſame thing, if the two 
contiguous ſides of the parallelogram be extended directly, 
end to end in a right line; the great Diagonal becomes the 
ſum of the two ſides, and the leſſer one, nothing. Now, two 
contiguous ſides of a parallelogram being known, together. 
with the angle they include, it is eaſy to find the ſubtenſe of 
that angle, i. . one of the Diagonals of the parallelogram, in 
numbers ; which done, Mr. de Lagny's propoſition gives 
the other. Which ſecond Diagonal thus found, is the line 
that would be deſcribed by a body impelled at the ſame time 
by two forces, which ſhould have the fame ratio to each 
other, as the contiguous ſides have, and act in thoſe two di- 
rections; which Diagonal, the body would deſcribe in the 
ſame time, as it would have deſcribed either of the contiguous 
ſides in, if ogly impelled by the force correſponding thereto. 
This is one of the great uſes of the propoſition : for the ratio 
of two forces, and the angle they make, being given, it is 
frequently neceſlary to determine, in numbers, 4 = a body 
impelled by the two forces would deſcribe in a certain time, 
See ComPosIT10N and Mor io. 

All the ſides of a reQtilinear figure, as AB, BC, CD, DE, 
(fig. 26.) excepting one EA, and the angles O, and Y, being 

wen; to find the Driagonals. 

Tn the triangle AB E, the ſides AB, and AE being given, the 
angle (Q is eaſily found by trigonometry ; and from this, the 
Dlagonal BS. And after the like manner the triangle BCD 
is reſolved, and the D:agonal BD found. 

Since ichnographies, or plans, are beſt taken by having all 


the ſides, and Diagonals; the uſe of this problem in planime- 


try is of ſome importance; eſpecially to ſuch as are willing to 
have their work accurate, though at the expence of calcula- 
tion. Sce IcHNoGRAPHY, Ce. 


DIAGRAM, in geometry, &c. a ſcheme, for the explana- 


tion, or demonſtration of any figure, or the properties thereto 
belonging. See FIGURE. 


DiacRAM, or DIAGRAMMA, in the ancient muſic, was 


what we call the Scale, or Gammut in the modern. SeeScALE, 
and GAMMUT. 
The extent of the Diagramma, which they alſo called Syſtema 
r was a 4ildiapaſon, or two octaves in the ratio 1: 4. 
that ſpace they had eighteen chords, though theſe had not 
all different ſounds. See CruorD. 
To explain it, they repreſent to us eighteen chords, or ſtrings 
of an inſtrument, as the lyre, ſuppoſed to be tuned according 
to the proportions in any of the Genera, viz. Diatonic, En- 
harmonic, or Chromatic. See GENERA, DiaToxic, &c. 
As the lyre was improved, and more chords added to it; fo 
was the Diagramma by ſuch means it came from 4 chords 
to 7, then 8, then 10, then 14, and at laſt 18. Sce LyRE. 
To each of theſe chords, or ſaunds, they gave a particular 
name, taken from it ſituation in the Diagramma, or the Lyre. 


Their names, and order, commencing from the loweſt, are 


as follow: Praſtambanamenas, Elypate- Hypaton, Parhypate- 
Hypaton, Lychanos- Hypaton, Hypate-Meſon, Parkypate-Meſon, 
Lychanos-Meſon, Meſe, Trite Synemmenon, Paranete-Synem- 
menon, Nete-Synemmenon, Para-Meſe, Trite-Diazeugmenon, 
Paranete-Diazeugmenon, Nete 
ranete- Hyperbolean, Nete- HypeFbaleor.. | 

Guido Aretine improved this ſcale, or Diagram, very greatly. 
Finding it of too {mall extent, he added five more chords, or 
notes to it; laid them all down on ,a ſtaff of five lines; and 
inſtead of the long Greek names above-mentioned, named 
all his notes by Wee! ſeven letters. See NoTE, and 
SCALE, | 
The firſt, or loweſt note of his ſcale, he marked T, and cal- 
led Gamma; whence the whole ſcale came to be denominated 
See IL AMMUT. 


DIAGRYDIUM, in pharmacy, is ſcammony prepared or 


corrected for medicinal uſe, 

'The preparation is ordinarily performed by baking the ſcam- 
mony in a quince. Others make it receive the fumes of 
lighted ſulphur, whence it is called, fulphurated, Dyagrydium 
ſulphuratum. Some incorporate it with a quantity of ſpirit of 


vitriol roſat. ſufficient to make a fort of liquid paſte, which is 


afterwards ſet to dry in the ſun, or by a gentle fire. And this 
preparation they call Diagrydium Raſatum.— The end of all 
theſe preparations is to correct the ſcammony ; but many are 
of opinion, it has nothing that needs correction, and that 
it may be uſed in its natural ſtate. See SCAMMONY. 


DIAHEXAPLA, among farriers, a drink made for horſes, 


denominated from the ſix ingredients it conſiſts of; wiz. birth- 
worth, gentian roots, juniper berries, bayberries, drops of 


myrrh, and ivory ſhavings. It is a good, counter-poiſon, cures | 


bites of venomous beaſts, colds, conſumptions, &c. 


DIAL*®, or $un-DiaL, an inſtrument ſerving to meaſure time, 


by means of the thadow of the ſun. See Time, and SHAabpow. 
Ahe word is formed from the Latin dies, day, becauſe indi- 
cating the hour of the day, dee Hovs. 
The ancients alſo call it ſciathericum, from its doing it by the 
ſhadow. See HQR0LOGIUM. - COU Ia FDI 
+ Dr 
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Drai. is more ccurately defined, a draught, or deſcription of needle, as that 
certain lines on a plane, or ſurface of a body given, ſo con- idi 

ſhadow of'a ſtyle, or a ray of the ſun paſ- 

ſed through a hole therein, ſhall touch certain points at certain 


trived, as that the 


hours. See STYLE. 


The diverſity of Sun-Dials ariſes from the different ſituation a plane parallel to the horizon, See Hoxrzog. 


Fhrizhnal Di AT 


» is that deſcribe” on a horizontal p 


of the planes, and the different figure of the ſurfaces whereon Since the ſun nia illumine a horizontal plane at all times of 
7 0 


they are deſcribed; whence they become denominated equi- 
noctial, horizontal, vertical, polar, direct, erect, declining, in- 
clin ing reclining cylindrical, &c. 'See PLANE and Diatrins. year : ſo that a more rfect Dial ; 

Dial are ſometimes diſtinguiſhed inte primary, and ſe- | To deſerite' an orion 1) Dal cannot be required 


cundary. 


Primary Dia ls, are thoſe either drawn on the plane of the 
horizon, called horizontal Dial 3 or perpendicular thereto, on 


the planes either of the meridian, or prime ve 


vertical Dials : to which number are alſo uſually added thoſe 
drawn on the polar, and equinoctial planes, though neither 


horizontal, nor vertical. Set PLANE. 


Equinectial Dial, is that deſcribed on an equinoctial plane, 


or a plane repreſenting that of the equincctial. 
NOCTIAL. | 


A plane oblique to the horizon, either hangs over towards it, 


rtical, called 


See EQui1- 


the year, while 


5 pleaſure, on a moveable one. See G ERIDIAN Line 

rom a point taken at pleaſure, as erect a ubs 
OP, and make the angle CAD ual to the — 2 ya 
pole. In D make another angle CDE equa] likewiſe to the 
clevation of the pole, and draw the right line DF meeting AB 
in E, Then make EB equal to ED, and from the centre 3 


is above the horizon 3 4 horizontal Dial 


and makes an acute angle with the plane of the horizon; orit | B b, Bc, Bd, B H, meeting the line G H, in the . 
: ye. e poin 


with. This latter is called a reclining plane ; which, if it re- vals Ea, E b, 


cline back equal to the complement of the latitude of the place, | Ec from E to & Sc. From the centre A deſcribe 3 Vice 


it lies in the plane of the equinoctial; and a 
thereon, is denominated an eguinoctia ! Di 


Now, as the ſun only illumines the upper ſurface of an equi- 


noctial plane, while he is in our hemiſphere, 


northern ſide of the equator; an upper equinettial Dial will 


only ſhew the hour during the ſpring, and ſummer-ſeaſon. 
And again, as the ſun only illumines the lower ſurface of an 


equinoctial plane, while he is in the ſouthern hemiſphere, or 


Dial drawn 


al. See RRECIIN ER. of diviſion a, b. c. ', H, and e, f. . 
Eguinoctial Dial; are uſually diſtinguiſhed into upper, which ig % bande fig b. G, draw the lines A 11, 
look towards the Zenith ; and lnwer, which reſpect the 


or on the 


cle, or oval hgure. And laſtly in A fix an index, making 


the plane of the Dia 


on the other ſide the equator ; a ber equinotial Dia! will Now, the lines A It, Aro, A9, &c. are the hour: line of 


only ſhew the hour in autumn, and winter, 
To have an 1228 Dial, therefore, that ſhall 


the forenoon ; 
ſerve all the | and the ſhado 


upper and Inver muſt be Joined together ; that mentioned, at 


And fince the ſun ſhines on one fide or other of an equinoctial 


plane the whole day; ſuch a Dial will ſhew all 
an artificial day, 


the hours of 


and A , A 2, A 3» Oc. thoſe of the afternoon : 
w. of any of the Snomons, or ſtyles above. 
the ſeveral hours, will fall on the reſpeQive 


To deſcribe an equinoctial Di Al geometrically —The cui % Dial to be determined by trigonometrical calculation.) 


is the firſt, eaſieſt, and moſt natural of all Dialie but the 


neceſſity of drawing it double, prevents its being much in uſe. 
However, as its ſtructure ſhews the reaſon of the other kinds ; 


and as it even furniſhes a good mechanical method of drawing enough, exceeding eaſy and expeditious : his canons, 0; analo- 
down. dies we ſhall lay down under the reſpective kinds of „ hry 


all the other kinds of Dials, it ſhall be here laid 


Firſt, then, 15 deſcribe an upper equinottial D1ar. : From 4 
center C ( Tab. Dialling, fig. 4.) deſcribe 2 circle AB DE, and 
ters AD, and BE, interſecting each other at 


The Dial thus deſcribed, being raiſed fo as to be in the plane 


And, firſt, for a horizontal Dial: the elevation of the pole of 
the place being Swen, to find the angles, which the hour-lincs 
make with the meridian, in the centre of the Dial. 


tangent of the angle required. Ti is, as the 


» Of the angle FAC. See TAN ENT, Ge. 


ſide AC Z. I to DC: o the -Y 
06-7 O 1s tangent of FDC; to 


of the equator, the line C 12, in the plane of the meridian, Vertical Dia L, is that drawn on the Plane of a vertical circle, 


and the point A looking towards the ſouth ; the ſhadow of 
the ſtyle will ſhew the hours both of the forenoon and 


afternoon. 


For, horary circles include arches of the equator of fifteen de- 


See VzrTica 


are ſeveral varieties, according to the vertical 
The verticals chiefly uſed are the prime verti- 


_ cal, and the meridian from which reſpectively ariſe /iuth, 


grees each. (See EQUATION of Time.) Conſequently the plane | merch, ea/t, and weſt Dial. 


ABDE being ſuppoſed in the plane of the equator, the 
horary circles will likewiſe include arches of 1 5 degrees of the 


10 C9, Oc. are each here ſuppoſed 15 degrees, the lines C 12, DrelixER. 


C11, C10, Cg, Sc. are interſections of horary circles, with 


the plane of the onal, 


Again, ſince the ſtyle paſſing through the centre C, repreſents 


the axis of the world its diſtance from the centre 


being inconſiderable, and it being the common diameter of the 
horary circles; its ſhadow will cover the hour- line C I2, when 
the ſun is in the meridian, or circle of 12 a- clock; C 1x, 


when in the circle of 11 a-clock; C 10, when in 


4 bl 
except that no hour-lines are to be drawn beyond that of 


6 a-clock, 


of the earth 
Otherwiſe, the 
laid either to 


the circle of | South DrAl, or 


Further, if the circle, whoſe plane is uſed, be perpendicular 


as 1s ſuppoſed to be the cafe in all thoſe now 


mentioned; the Dial are particularly denominated se. E gr. 
Teer ſouth, ere? north, &c. 


plane being oblique to the horizon, they are 
lacline, or recline. See Ixc LIN AT ox, RE- 


more particular an ere dire fouth Dia, 


i8 that deſcribed on the ſurface of the prime vertical circle 
looking towards the ſouth. 
Since the ſun then illumines the plane of the prime vertical 


ſouth, when, in its progreſs he paſſes from tlic 
to the meridian, or returns back from this © 


Thirdly, T5 d-feribz an wnwverſal equinoctial Diax, : oin two | that; in which he i | ſter 
metal, or ivory planes Ag C, and C DEF (. LY Guw! a. * Neath eis employed ſix hours before, and fix afte! 


be moveable at the joint. On the upper ſurface 


Dial ſhews the hours from fix in the morning 


AB CD, deſcribe an Aber eguincctial Dial, and upon the lower | To draw 4 vertical ſouth Dla I. On the plane of the prime 


and taking the interval AC at pleaſure for the magnitude of the 


in C erect a perpendicular of an indefinite 
d making an angle CAD equal to the elevation 
draw a right line AD meeting the perpen- 


Y r 2 2 8 9 2 3 
bl * * A . —— n - AS 
n 7 * 5 9 ö > 5 [1 —— 
9 * 4 


rn 


EF.—The reſt is perſortued as in a berizontel Dial, 

abe dat the hours of the afternoon are to be wrote on the 
+] hand, and thoſe of the forenoon on the left : as may be 
donceived from the figure. Laſtly, in the point A fix an ob- 
lique ſtyle in an angle equal to the elevation of the equator * 
T erect a ndicular ſtyle equal to CD: or, laſtly, 2 
ow 5 ſo as to be perpendicular to 


r ereft direct north D1A Ly 15 that deſcribed on the | 
cal looking —— N. 

a ly illumines this ſurface, WV ile he advances 
fact r 5 ical, and proceeds from the 
ical to the weſt and ſince be is in the prime verti- 
cal at fix a- clock in the morning, and ſix in the evening; 2 
1b Dial ſhews the hours before ſix in the morning, and 
And hence, as in autumn and 

; the ſun does not riſe before ſix. and yet ſets be- 
wie in hb evening; 2 north Dial is of no uſe all that 
time: but being joined with a ſouth Dial, it ſupplies the de- 


thoſe after fix in the evening · 


lar CD meeting g in D. 
wiſe equal to elevation of the equator, and 
a line DE meeting AE in E. Then take IB 


And through I draw GH, cutting 8B at right 


from the centre B with the radius IB deſcribe a quadrant ; 


which divide into fix equal parts. 


gular plate EDA on the meridian line EA, 
t© the plane of the Dial. 


Then will A 4, A5, A 6, be the hours of the forenoon; and 
A 6, A), and A 8, thoſe of the afternoon 3 and accordingly 
will be pointed out by the ſhadow of the ſeveral indexes. 
in a ſouth Dial, 145 8.) if the hour-lines 4 and 5, 
beyond the line 6A6; and the 

triangle ADE turned about its pole A till AE fall directly 
.oaint A 12; it is evident, a north Dial is hereby had ; only 
obſerving what has been ſaid about writing the hours. 
Ty draw a vertical north, or fouth DIAL trigonometrically. 


Or thus : 
as alſo 7 and 8, be continu 


Theſe only differ from the horizontal Dial, in 


CA is equal to the complement of the elevation of the pole 


-ontal one: only making the cond term the complement of 


the elevation of the pole of the place. 
Eaft Dial, Or ereft direct eaſt DIAL) is that 
plane of the meridian, looking to the eaſt. 


ing eaſtward, before noon 3 an eaſt Dial can 
hours till noon. : 
To deſcribe an eaft DIAL. 

of the meridian draw a right line AB, (g. 1 


the horizon, and to this join AK, making with it an angle 
KAB, equal to the elevation of the equator. Then with the 


radius DE deſcribe a circle, and through the 


EC perpendicular to AK; by which means the circle will be 
Fach of theſe quadrants ſub-divide 
into fix equal parts. - And from the centre D through the ſe- 
veral diviſions draw right lines, D4,D5,D®, D „5 

D10,D11. Laſtly, in D erect a ſtyle equal to the radius DE, 
perpendicular to the plane; or, on two little pieces perpendicu- 
larly fixed in E C, and equal to the ſame radius DE, fit an iron 


divided into 4 quadrants. 


rod parallel to EC. 


Thus will each index,at the ſeveral hours project a ſhadow to 


the reſpective hour-lines 4 4, 5 5» 6 6 Oc. 
Ie Diat, or erect direct weſt D1aL, 
the weſtern {ide of the meridian, 


As the ſun only illumines that ſide of the plane of the me- 


ridian, looking to the weſt after noon, a IVe/t 
ſhew the hours from noon to night. 


This, therefore, joined with an Eaft Dial ſhews all hours of 


the day. 
To draw a weſt D1AL. 


that of an eaſt Dial: only that its 
the hours wrote according]y. | 


touch the ſeve- 


Then applying a ruler to A and d, and H; 
L«aſtly, in A fix an oblique index AD, making an 
angle DAE with the meridian - line in the plane of the me- 


ridian, equal to the elevation of the equator : Or A perpendicu- 
lar index in C equal to CD: or, inſtead of an index, 2 trian- 


| See EAST. 
nch the ſun only illumines the plane of the meridian look- 


is that deſcribed on 


The conſtruction is perſectly the ſame 


equal to ED. 
angles. And 


that the angle 


drawn on the 


only ſhew the 


To draw an upper polar DI AL. 


DIA 


Polar DiAt, is that deſcribed on à plane paſſing through the 


les of the world, and the eaſt, and weſt points of the horizon. 
t is of two kinds: the firſt looking up towards the zenith, 
and called upper 3 the latter Jown to the nadir, called Inver. 
The polar Dial, therefore, is inclined to the horizon in an 
angle equal to the elevation of the pole. 

Since the polar plane POQS (. 12.) paſſes through the eaſl 

and weſt points O and 8, a quadrant of the equator is inteſ- 

cepted between it, and the meridian : conſequently the upper 
ſurface is illumincd by the fun from fix in the morning to ſix 
at night; and the lIawer from the ſun's riſe to ſix in the 
morning, and from {1x in the evening to ſun- ſet. A lower 
polar Dial, therefore, ſhews the hour of the morning from 
ſun-riſe to fix. a-clock, and that of the evening from ſix to 
ſun-ſet; and an upper, the hours from ſix in the morning to 
ſix in the evening. | 

Draw a right line AB (fe- 13.) 

parallel to the horizon, and if the plane be immoveable, find 

the meridian line CE. Divide CE into two equal parts, and 
through C draw 2 right line FG parallel to AB. Then from 
the centre D with the interval DE, deſcribe a quadrant, 

which divide into ſix equal parts. And from the ſame centre D 

through the ſeveral points of diviſion draw right lines D 1, 

D 2, D 3, D 4. DS and the intervals E 1, E 2, E 3. 

E 4, E 5, ſet Off the contrary way, vin. E 11, 10, 9, 8, 

and 7. From the points 7 4, 3, 2, 1, Cc. raiſe perpendi- 

culars meeting the line G' in the correſpondent points. 

Laſtly, in D erect a perpendicular ſtyle equal to DE; or 

on two equal pieces E and C, fix a croſs iron rod. 

Then will 12 12, 1 1, 2 2, 3 3, Cc. be hour-lines, to 

be pointed out at the proper times by the ſhadow of the indices. 

An upper polar DIAL only differs in ſituation, and the manner 
of writing the hours, from eaft, and weſt Dials joined to- 
gether in the line of fix a- clock. 

A lower polar DIAL is had by putting out the hours of the fore- 
noon 9, 10, and 11, and thoſe of the afternoon I, 2, and 
3, with the noon-hour 12 it ſelf: and only leaving the hours 
7 and 8 of the morning, and 4 and 5 in the evening, 

To draw all the primary Dials on the ſame block, or poſt. 
1. Let the plane ABCD (K. 14.) in the proper poſition of 
the block be ſuppoſed horizontal; and thereon deſcribe a Hort- 
zamtal Dial. See Herizontal DIA. | 
2. Draw the right lines EM, and FL parallel to DC, which 
accordingly, in the proper poſition of the block, will be pa- 
rallel to the horizon. Then let the plane BNMC make an 
angle with EM, equal to the elevation of the pole, CME: 

Mar Dial. See Polar DIAL. 

3. Let the oppoſite plane A E make with EM an angle 
DEM, equal to the elevation of the equator : and on this 
draw an upper eguinoctial Dial. See Eguinoctial DIAL. 

4. Let the plane KLHI make with FL an angle HLF equal 
to the elevation of the equatoT - and on this inſcribe a leer 
equinottial Dial. See Equinoftial DIAL. 

5. Let the oppoſite plane FG make with FL an angle GFL 

equal to the elevation of the pole: and here draw a lotber 

polar Dial. See Polar DI AL. 

6. Let the plane MN KL, and the oppoſite c ne EE be per- 
pendicular to FL: and on that draw 2 fouth Dial, and on 
this a north Dial. See South North and DIAL. 

7. On the plane EMLF deſcribe a weſt Dial; and on the op- 

2 plane an eff Dial. See Eaſt and Weſt D1ALs. 

f then the block be ſo placed, as that the plane MNEL 
looks to the ſouth, and the plane of the meridian biſſect it in 
the line of 12 a-clock 4n the horizontal Dial ABCD, and 
 fouth Dial MNKL; all the hours of the day will be indi- 


1.) parallel to 


centre D draw 


8, Dq, 


* 


Dial can only 


inverted, and 


cated by ſeveral planes at ONCE. 


On the eaſtern fide of the TP Secundary DIALS are all thoſe drawn on the planes of other circles, 


beſide the horizon, prime vertical, equinoctial, and polar circles: 

or thoſe, which either decline, incline, recline, or deincline. 

Declining DIALS are ere, or vertical Dials, which decline from. 

any of the cardinal points; Ot, they are ſuch as cut cither the 
plane of the prime vertical, or of the Horizon at oblique angles. 
The uſe of declining Dial; is very frequent; 4s the walls of 
houſes, whereon Dials are uſually drawn, commonly deviate 
from the cardinal points. Sce DECLINER- 
Of declining Dials there are ſeveral kinds, denominated from 
the cardinal points, which they ſeem moſt to reſpect, but from 
which they have a real declination: decliners from th fouth, 
and from the north, and even from the zenith. | 

To draw d vertical declining DiALs trigonametrically —— 1 
The declination of the plane, and the elevation of the pole of 
the place, being given: to 6nd the angle formed in the centre 
of the Dial, by the meridian, and ſubſtyle. 
Canon : As the whole fine is to the tangent of the comple- 
ment of the height of the pole of the place GF; (fg. 15.) fo 
is the ſine of the angle of the declination of the. plane GFD 
to the tangent GD, of the angle required, G AD. 
2. The declination of the plane being given, and the 
elevation of the pole of the place; to find the angle formed in 
the centre of a vertical declining Dial, by the ſubſtyle and axis. , 
Canon: As the whole ſine is to che ling of the complement 


of 
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DIA 


er the elevation of the pole UF; Þ is the fine bf the comple-| 7s drow: an dle Dial. 1. The indlination of the 


ment of the declination of the plane DGF, to the fide DF, 
the ſine of the angle DAB required. 


3. The declination of the — and the elevation of 


the pole, given; to find the of longitudes, that is, 
the arch of the equator comprehended between the meridian 
of the place, and the meridian of the plane. 

Canm : As the whole ſine is to the fine of the height of the 
pole of the place; fo is the tangent of the complement of the 


Declination of the plane, to the tangent of the complement of 


the difference of longitudes. i 

4. The angle of the difference of longitudes, and that 
of the axis, with the ſubſtyle, being given; to find the angles 
formal in the centre of a vertical declining Dial, between 
the ſubſtyle and hour- lines. 


This problem admits of three caſes. For the hour: lines, whoſe 


angles are ſought, me either, 1. Between the meridian, 


and ſubſtyle ; or, 2. orgy or, 3. On that fide 
= where the ſubſtyle is not. In the two firſt caſes, 
the difference is to be taken between the ſan's diſtance from 
the meridian that hour, and the angle of the difference of lon- 
—_— by the laſt problem: and in the third cafe, the 
of thoſe two angles is to be taken; and the following 
Canon uſed. 
Canon : As the whole fine is to the fine of the angle between 
the axis and ſubſtyle; fo is the tangent of the difference 
of the ſun's diſtance from the. meridian, and the difference 
of longitudes, or of the ſum of thoſe two angles; to the tan- 
gent of the angle required. | 
5. The angle formed by the ſabſtyle, with the hour- 
lines, and that of the ſubſtyle, with the meridian, given; 
to find the angles formed between the meridian, and hour- 
lines in the centre of vertical declining Diall. 
1. The angles of the hour-lines between the meridian, and 
ſubſtyle, are found by ſubſtracting the angle formed by the 
ſubſtyle, with the hour-line, from the angle formed by the 
ſubſtyle, with the meridian. | 
2. The angles beyond the ſubſtyle, and on the ſide oppoſite 
to that of the meridian, are found by adding thoſe two angles. 


3. Thoſe'on'the other ſide the meridian, are found by taking 


their difference 


7 deſcribe a vertical DA E, declining from the ſeuthto the eaſt, or 
Y plane, as already 


10%, geometrically. Find the declination of 


— 


taught under the article DECLIN ATION, and DECLINATOR. | 


Then draw upon paper a herizontal Dial, ſuppoſing the 


of the horizontal, with the equinoctial 


line of — 

plane to be GH, (fg. 16.) Through the point E, wherein 
the meridian line AE cuts the ſame, draw a right line IK, mak- 
ing with GH an angle H EK equal to the declination of the gi- 
ven plane. Thus, #s GH repreſents the interſection of the prime 


vertical, with the horizon; IK will be the interſection of the 


inclining plane, and the horizon; whence we alſo conceive, 
that the part IE muſt be raiſed above CE, in caſe the given 
plane decline to the weſt ; or be depreſſed below the fame' 
GE, in caſe it decline to the eaſt. Draw a right line parallel 
to the horizon on the given plane, or wall, to anſwer to IK, 
and aſſuming a point therein, anſwering to E ſet off from 
the right line IK on the paper, the ſeveral horary diſtances 
E 1, E 2, E z, Sc. Then from the point E erect a n- 
dicular EC, equal to the diſtance of the centre of the hori- 
zontal Dial, from its line of contingency, Draw lines thence 
to the ſeveral points of the hour-lines E 1, E, 2, E 3, Cc. 
let fall a perpendicular AD from the centre of the hori- 
zontal Dial A to the line of contingency IK, and transfer 
the diſtance ED from the point E upon the wall, then 
will CD be the ſubſtylar line. See SUBSTYLAR, 
Wherefore, joining AD and DC at right angles; the hypo- 
thenuſe AC will be an oblique index to be faſtened on the wall 
in the point C, according to the angle DCA. 


To draw a vertical Drall. declining from the north towards the 


un, and weſt, Take the declination of the plane, as al- 
ready taught: then, as north Dials are only ſouth Dial in- 
verted, draw a vertical Dial declining from the ſouth, and in- 
vert it in ſuch manner, as that the centre C look to the 
horizon, and the point E to the zenith; and the hours on 
the right hand ſet off towards the left, and contrarywiſe; 
omitting all hour-lines, which in ſuch a plane cannot be 
ſhewn. | 

For the practice the beſt way is, after drawing a ſouth decli- 
ner upon paper, to prick the ſeveral points thereof through 
with a pin; then applying the face of the paper to the wall, 
the back-ſide thereof will ſhew you all the points neceſſary for 
the north declining Dial. 


Ticlined Di A Ls, are thoſe drawn on planes not erect, but incli- 


ning, or leaning forward towards the ſouth, or ſouthern ſide 
of the horizon, in an angle, either greater or leſs than the 
equinoCtial plane. See INCLINA TION. 


Such an inclined plane may be conceived by ſuppoſing one part of 


the plane of the equator lifted up toward the zenith, and 
the other depreſſed toward the nadir; and thus to revolve 
upon a line drawn from the caſt to the welt points of the ho- 


rizon. 
FR 


| 


To draw a reclining D1AL. 


the elevation. 


DIA. 


as DC (. 17. being found by a declinator, as ta b. Plane, 
Dacrix Aron zt if it fall between the equinoctial plane © 
and the vertical one CB, in ſuch manner, as that the E, 
gle of inclination DCA. is greater than the elevation of the 


* equator ECA: on he „ draw a north Dial; and on 


the lower a ſouth Dial 10 an elevation of the 


which is equal to the of the elevation of the unter, 
of the given place, and the complement of the inclination 8. 
a quadrant. 


2. If the inclined plane G F fall between the horizo 

CA, and the equinoCtial wee as that the angle of 

tion FCA is leſs than the elevation of the equator ECA. 

deſcribe an horizontal Dial to an elevation of the pole, qual 

to the aggregate of the elevation of the pole of the gen 

place, and the inclination of the plane. 

Dials thus inclined, are drawn after the ſame manner as i. 

mary Dials, except, that the index in the former caſe muſt he 

fitted under the angle ADC, and in the latter under the 

S that the diſtance of the centre of the 
the line of conti in the former caſe i 

aid in the Jewr FG... rigs 


Reclining D1ALs, are thoſe drawn on planes not erect, but re- 


clined, or leaning backwards from the zenith towards the north, 

in an angle greater, or leſs than the polar plane. 

A reclined plane may be conceived by ſuppoſing one part of the 

polar plane raiſed towards the zenith, and the other depreſſed 
towards the nadir : and thus revolving about a line drawn 

from eaſt to weſt, To find the reclination of a plane. 

See RECLINATION. : | 
1. If the reclined plane HC fall be- 
tween the vertical plane BC, and the polar plane IC; 0 a 
that the angle of reclination BCH is leſs than the diſtance of 
the pole from the zenith BCI: deſcribe two vertical th and 
north Dials to an elevation of the equator, equal to the diffe- 
rence between the elevation of the equator of the given place, 
and the angle of reclination. 
2. If the reclined plane, as KC fall between the polar plane 
IC, and the horizontal one CL; fo as that the angle of 
reclination BCK is greater than the diſtance of the pole 
from the zenith ICB: deſcribe a horizontal Dial thereon to 
an elevation of the pole, equal to the difference between the 
angle of reclination, and the elevation of the equator of the 
given place. 


bichning, and reclining DiALs, trigonometrically. The inclina- 


tion, or reclination of the plane, and the elevation of 
the pole being known ; to find the angles made in the 
_ centre of an inclining, or reclining Dial, by the meridian, 
and hour-lines, 
Such Dial is properly a horizontal Dial, for a latitude equa) to 
the particular elevation of the pole on the plane of the Dial. 
Its angles, therefore, are found by the canon laid dowa tor 
herizontal Diali. | 
As to the elevation of the pole, on the Dial plane, it is thus 
found; the plane being inclined ; either its inclinatiom is greater 
than the elevation of the pole of the place; or leſs; or 
equal thereto. In the two firſt caſes, for upper ſeth, or 
lower north Dials, the particular elevation of the pole on 
the plane, is had by taking the difference between the ele- 
vation of the pole of the place, and the inclination of the 
plane: and in the latter caſe, the Dial is a polar Dial, 
wherein the hour-lines will be parallel, by reaſon the plane be- 
ing placed on the axis of the world, neither of the poles can 
be repreſented thereon. | ; 
For upper. North, and lower South Dials: 1. If the inclination 
be greater than the complement of the elevation, the comple- 
ment of the inclination muſt be added to the complement of 
2. If it be lefs, the inclination muſt be added to 
the elevation. 3. If it be equal, the Dial will be an egui- 
noctial Dial, wherein the angles at the centre will be equal to 


D the ſun's diſtance from the meridian. 


e inclined Di Als, are thoſe which both decline, and incline, or 
recline, See DEINCLINED. 
The uſe of inclined, reclined, and eſpecially deinclined Dial, 

is very rare: the geometrical, and trigonometrical conſtruc- 
tion of theſe laſt, therefore, as being ſomewhat intricate 
withal, we here chuſe to omit, and refer ſuch as may have 
a fancy for ſuch a Dial, to an univerſal mechanical method 
of drawing all kinds of Dials here ſubjoined. 


An eaſy method to deſcribe a DiA L, on any kind of plane, by 7:29" 


of an equinoctial Dial, or circle. Suppoſe, e. gr. a Dial re- 
quired on a horizontal plane: if the plane be immoveabic, 3 
ABDC (A. 18.) find a meridian. line G F: or if movead!c, 
aſſume the meridian at pleaſure. Then by means of the t!- 
angle EK F, whoſe baſe is applied on the meridian line, rale 
the equinoctial Dial , till ſuch time as the index GI be-. 
comes parallel to the axis of the world, (which is bad. if 
the angle K EF be equal to the elevation of the pole) and the 
12 a- clock line on the Dia! hang over the meridian line 0! 
the plane, or the baſe of the triangle. If then in the night- 
time a lighted candle being ſucceſſively applied to the ax15 Gl, 
ſo as the ſhadow of the index, or ſtyle GI fall upon one hau 


line 
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_ throug int out the ſe⸗ 
ding to the angle 10 F its ſhadow point © | 
dean hou by the iht.of the fun, = having mig the 
If a. Dial were required on a vert 2 the index 


-ole ſhould be found on the fame 3 
KEF made equal thereto. 1, | FA 
Beſide the ſeveral ſpecies of Dzatr, abovementioned, 
which are ſaid to be with centres, there are others, called Dial; 
without contre." are thoſs whole hout-lines do really con- 
verge, but ſo flowly — — they converge towards, 

cannot preſſed on the Niven plane. Abe! 
1 Du s without Centres are to be made for places 

ation of whoſe pole is very ſmall ; or very great. 

pI Drank without Centres for places, the clevation of whoſe 


is Very 3 > . 1 
e the — Dials. See FURNITURE: 
-D Rix Dial. 

1 Dial, 

Pertable DIAL. - See Ring D | 

Oadrantal DiAL. - Hbrudictic QUADRANT. 

Rfefting DIAL. (Rr Dial. | 

Nadurnal, or Nbr-DiATL, is that which ſhews the hours of 

igt. 
Of UU Lunar, and Siderial. 
en- Di AL, or Lunar-D1AL, is that which ſhews the hour of 
the night, by means of the light, or ſhadow of the moon 
projected thereon from an index. 1 il 

To deſeribe a Mon- DIA L. Suppoſe, e. gr. a horizontal Moon. 
Dial required: draw firſt a horizontal Sun-Dial : then erect 
two perpendiculars AB, and LD, 2 19.) to the line of 12 
a- clock, and dividing the interval into 12 equal parts; 
through the ſeveral points of diviſion draw lines parallel thereto. 
Now, appropriating the firſt line CD to the day of the new 
moon, and the ſecond to the day when the moon comes an 
hour later to the meridian than the ſun, their interſections 
with the hour- lines will give points, through which to draw a 
curve line 12, 12, for the meridian line of the moon. Aſter 

the like manner determine the other hour-lines 1. 1, 2. 2, 3. 3, 
Sc. which the ſhadow of the moon projected from the ſtyle 
of the Dial interſects at the reſpective hours. Blot out the 
hour- lines of the Sun-Dial, together with the perpendiculars, 
whereby the lunar-hours were drawn, and divide the interval 
GF, by other parallel lines into 15 equal parts, anſwering 
to the 15 days between new and full moon. Laſtly, to 
theſe lines write the ſeveral days of the moon's age. 

Now, the moon's age being learnt from a calendar; the in- 
terſection of the line of the moon's age, with the lunar hour- 
lines, will give the hour of the night. 

After the ſame manner may any other Sun-Dial be converted 
into a Mom-Dial. 

To draw a Portable Moon-Diat. On a plane that may be 
raiſed according to the elevation of the equator deſcribe a cir- 
cle AB (g. 20.) and divide its circumference into 29 equal 
parts. From the fame centre C deſcribe another moveable 
cicce DE, which divide into 24 equal parts, or hours. In 
the centre C eret an index, as for an equinoctial 
1 | 
This Dial being duly placed after the manner of an equinoc- 
tial Dial, and the 12 a-clock line brought to the day of the 
moon's age : the ſhadow of the index will give the hour. 

To 1% a Solar, as a Lunar-D3AL, i. e. to find the hour of the 
night by a Sun-Dial.—Obſerve the hour which the ſhadow of 
the index points at by moon-light : find the moon's age in the 
calendar, and multiply the number of days by 3, the product 
i the number of hours to be added to the hour ſhewn by the 
ſhadow, to give the hour required. | 

DIALECT, AIAAEKTOES, the peculiar languages of ſome 
province, or part of a nation, formed by corruption of the 
general, or national language. See LANGUAGE. 

— Homer could ſpeak five different languages in one verſe, i. e. 
five Dialefts, viz. the Attic, Imic, folic, Doric, and the 
no Dialett of the Greeks, See GR EEE, ATTICK, 
ONIC, Oc. FD. 

The Bologneſe, ' Bergamaſque, Toſcan, &c. are the Dialects of 
the Vale * ＋ os wg Gaſcon, and Picard, are 
Dialects of the French. See FRENCH, c. 
D IALECTICA *, DiaLEcTicks, AIAAEKTIKH, the art 
. caſoning and diſputing juſtly. See Locic. | 
The word comes from the Greek Janeyouet, 1 diſcourſe ; 
formed of u, and acya, dice, I fay. 
Zeno Eleates was the firſt who diſcovered the natural ſeries of 
principles, and concluſions, obſerved in reaſoning, and formed 
an art thereof, in form of dialogue, which for this reaſon was 
called Dialectica. See REASONING. 
The Dialectica of the ancients is uſually divided into ſeveral 
7 0 the firſt was the Eleatica, that of Zeno Eleates; which 
: OL, I. | . 2 


DI A 


wis threefold : on. a gicbads, and Cov 
tentionum.—T he firſt ing of rules for deducing, or draw- 
ing concluſions : the ſecond, the art of dialogue, which be- 
came of ſuch univerſal uſe in philoſophy that all reaſoning 
was called Interregatian. Then, ſyllogiſm being laid aſide, 
the philoſophers did all by dialogue; it lying on the reſpondent, 
to conclude, and argue from the dra conceſhons made. 
See DIALOGUE, . _ Noth 
The laſt part of Zeno's DialeFicks; Een, was contentious, 
or the art of diſputing, and contradicting; though ſome, par- 
ticularly Laertius, afcribe this part to Protagoras, a diſciple 
of Zeno. See Disrurg. 40 | 
The ſecond is the Dialectica Migarica, whoſe author is Eu- 
clid; not the mathematician, ' but another, of Megara. He 
gave much into the method of Zeno, and Protagoras : 
Though there are two things appropriated to him: the firſt, 
that he impugned the demonftrativns of others, not by aſ- 
ſumptions, but concluſions ; continually making illations, and 
throwing in Ergo, Ergo, Ergo. The ſecond; that he ſet aſide 
9 1 OI drawn from compariſon, or ſimilitude, as in- 
valid, ; 
He was ſucceeded by Eubulides, from whom the ſophiſtic way 
of reaſoning is ſaid to be derived. In his time the art is de- 
ſcribed as manifold : Aentiens, Fallens, Electra, Obvelata, 
Acervalis, Gornuta, and Calva. See Sornisn; 
The third is the Dialecticts of Plato, which he propoſes as a 
kind of analyſis, to direct the human mind, by dividing, de- 
hning; and bringing things to the firſt truth ; where being ar- 
rived,” and ſtopping there a little, it applies it ſelf to explain 
ſenſible things; but with a view to return to the firſt truth, 
where alone it can, reſt. Such is the idea of Plato's analyſis, 
Sce ANALYSIS, PLATONIsM, ACADEMIC, Or. 
The fourth is Ariſtotle's Dialecticts, containing the doctrine 
of ſimple words, delivered in his book of Predicaments : the 
_ doctrine of propoſitions, in his book, de Þnterpretatione: and that 
of the ſeveral kinds of ſyllogiſm, in his books of analyticks, 
topicks, and  elenchus's. Sce SYLLoGISM, Topic, ELEN- 
CHUs, PpoposITION, Wc. | 


The fifth is the Draleicks of the Stoicks, which they call a 


part of philoſophy, and divide into rhetoric, and Dialefic : to 
which ſome add oric, or definitive, whereby things are juſtly 
defined ; comprehending likewiſe the canons, or criterions of 
truth. See CRITERION, &c, 

The Stoicks, ere they come to treat of ſyllogiſms, have 
two principal places, the one about the word ſignifying ; the 
other about the thing ſignified. On occaſion of the firſt, 
they conſider abundance of things belonging to the gramma- 
rians province, what, and how many letters, what is a 
word, diction, ſpeech, &c. On occaſion of the latter, they 
conſider things themſelves, not as without the mind, but as 
in it, received in by means of the ſenſes. Accordingly, 
they firſt teach, that, nil fit in intelleftu, quad non prius fue- 
rit in ſenſu, whatever is in the mind, came thither by the 
ſenſes: and that, aut incurſione ſui, as Plato, who meets the 
ſight ; aut ſimilitudine, as Cæſar by his effigy ; aut preportione,, 
either by enlarging, as a giant, or by diminiſhing, as a pig- 
my; aut tranſlatione, as a cyclops ; aut compoſitione, as a cen- 
taur ; aut contrario, as death; aut privatione, as a blind man. 
See STOICKS. | | 

The fixth is Epicurus's Dzalefticks, For though he ſeems to 
have deſpiſed Dialectic, he cultivated it with vigour : he was 
only averſe to that of the Stoicks, who, he thought, attributed 
too much thereto ; as pronouncing him alone wiſe, who was 
well verſed in Dialectiots. For this reaſon Epicurus ſeeming 
to ſet aſide the common Dialecticis, had recourſe to another 


way, viz, to certain canons, which he ſubſtituted in their 


ſtead, the collection whereof he called Canonica. And as all 
queſtions in philoſophy are either, de re, or de voce; he 
gave ſeparate rules for each. See EPICUREAN, 
DIALECTICAL Arguments, in logick, are ſuch as are barely 
probable, and no not convince, orggetermine the mind abſo- 
lutely to either fide of the queſtion. See PROBABILITY, 
DIALLING, the art of drawing ſun, moon, and ſtar-dials 
on any given plane, or the ſurface of any given body. 
See DIAL. 
The Greeks and Latins call this art Gnomonica, and Sciatherica, by 
reaſon it diſtinguiſhes the hours by the ſhadow of a gnomon. 
Some call it Phato-ſciatherica, by reaſon the hours are ſome- 
times ſhewn by the light of the ſun. Laſtly, others call it 
Fhroleogiography, See GNOMONICA, c. 
The antiquity of dials is beyond doubt. Some attribute 
their invention to Anaximenes Mileſius; and others to 
Thales. Vitruvius mentions one made by the ancient 
Chaldee hiſtorian Beroſus, on a reclining plane, almoſt pa- 
parallel to the equinoctial. Ariſtarchus Samius invented the 
hemiſpherical dial. And there were ſome ſpherical ones, with 
a needle for a gnomon. The diſcus of Ariſtarchus was an 
horizontal dial, with its limb raiſed up all around, to pre- 
vent the ſhadows ſtretching too far. 
But it was late ere the Romans became acquainted with 
dials. The firſt ſun dial at Rome was ſet up by Papyrius 
Curſor, about the year of the city 460, before which time, 
| 3 L ſays 
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vious. 
The firſt profeſſed writer on dialling, is Clavius z who. de- 
. monſtrates all, both the theory, and the operations, after the 
rigid. manner of the ancient mathematicians ; but ſo intricately, 
that no body, we dare ſay, ever read them all. Dechales, 


and Ozanam, give much eafier in their Cowes, and Wolfius 
in bis Blements. M. Picard has given a new method of 


making large dials, by calculating the hour-lines; and Mr. | 


de la Hire, in his dialing, printed in 1683, a geometrical 
method of drawing hour-lines from certain points determined 
by obſervation. Eberhardus Welperus, in 1625, publiſhed 


his dialling, wherein he lays down a method of drawing the | 


primary dials on a very eaſy foundation. The fame foun- 
dation is. deſcribed at length by Sebaftian Munſter, in his Ru- 
dimenta Mathematica, publiſhed in 1551. Sturmius, in 1672, 
publiſhed a new edition of Welperus's dialling, with the addi- 
tion of a whole ſecond: part, about inclining, and declining 
dials, &c. In 1708, the fame-work, with Sturmius's addi- 
tions, was republiſhed with the addition of a fourth part, con- 
taining Picard's, and de la Hire's methods of drawing large 
Dials, which makes much the beſt, and fulleſt book on the 
ſubject. Peterſon, Michael, and Muller, have each wrote on 
dialling, in the German tongue; Coetſius, in his Haruiqio- 
graphia plana, printed in 1699: Gauppenius, in his Guomo- 
mica Mchunica, and Bion, in his Uſe of Mathematical Inſtru- 
ment. | | b: 424420 
D1ialiling-Glbe, is an inftrument made of braſs, or wood, 
with a plane fitted to the horizon, and an index; particu- 
larly contrived to draw all. forty of dials, and to give a 
clear exhibition of the principles of that art. 
Dat uinG-Sphere, is an inſtrument made of braſs, with ſeve- 
ral ſemi-circles fliding over one another, on a moving hori- 
20n, to demonſtrate the nature of the doctrine of ſpherical 
' triangles,” and to give a true idea of the drawing of dials on 
all manner of planes. 1 
Dial LIN G- Lines, or Scales, are graduated lines, placed on 
rules, or the edges of quadrants, and other inſtruments, to 
expedite the conſtruction of dials, See SCALE. - 
The principal of theſe lines are, x. A ſcale. of fix hours, 
which is only a double tangent, or two lines of tangents 
each of 45 degrees, joined together in the middle, and equa! 
to the whole line of ſines, with the declination ſet againſt 
the meridian altitudes in the latitude of London, ſuppoſe, or 
whatever place it is made for, The radius of which line of 
ſines is equal to the dialling ſcale of fix hours. 2. A line of 
htitudes; which is fitted to the hour-ſcale, and is made by 
this canon; as radius is to the chord of go degrees: fo are the 
tangents of each reſpective degree of the line of latitudes, to 
the tangents: of other arches. And then the natural ſines of 
thoſe arches are the numbers, which taken from a:diagonal ſcale 
of equal parts, will graduate the diviſions of the line of lati- 
tudes to any radius. The line of hours, and latitudes is 
general for pricking down all dials with centres. 3, 
DIALING, in a mine, called alſo Plumming, is the uſing of a 
compaſs, (which they call Dial) and a long line, to know 
which way the load, or vein-of oar inclines, or where to ſhift 
an air- ſhaſt, or bring an adit to a deſired place. See Mins. 
The manner thereof, ſee under the article TIN. 
DIALIA, in antiquity, ſacrifices performed by the flamen Di- 
alis, See DIALIS. | 
It was not, however, of ſuch abſolute neceſſity, that the 
Dialia were performed by the flamen Dialis; but that 
others might officiate, We find in Tacitus, Amal. Lib. III. 
cap. 58. that if he were ſick, or detained by any other pub- 
lic employ, the pontifices took his place. 
DIALIS *, in _ antiquity, 2 Latin term, ſignifying ſomewhat 
that belongs to Jupiter. 


The word is formed from Aro, the genitive of Zeus, Jupiter. 


Flamen DiaLis. See the article FLAMEN. 


DIALOGUE “, a converſation of two, or more perſons, 

either by word of mouth, or in writing. See DIALECTICA. 

The word is. formed from the Latin Dialggus, of the Greek 
Arz2oy9s, Which ſignifies the ſame. 5 


but for | 


. truths.  Sulpitius Severus could not do better, than publiſh the 
'e | wonders of ſolitude in a kind of converſations. A volume f 
' wherein he explains the moſt 


of any accouit of time but | " Dia; i. the moſt cet form e militant ne, 


 arch-biſhop of Cambray gives a fine account of the adv 5 
- of Dialogue, at the head of his paſtoral inkructon -H. 

Holy Spirit himſelf bas not difdained to each us in Dialy,, 
vz. patience, in the book: of Joby and love of God, in the 
_ Canticles Juſtin Martyr opened this way, in his controverſy 
- againſt the Jews ; and Micutius Felix followed it in his againi} 


- | the idolaters, It is in this form, that Origen judged he Could 


beſt refute the error of Marcion. The great Athanaſ; 
thought it no diminution to the majeſty of myſteries of fit, 
to maintain them by the familiarity of "Dialogue: This way 


' | of writing St. Baſil choſe 2s che mot proper de en 
rules, which have ſince illumined all the eaſt; — 


Dialogue were admirably put in —— by Gregory Nazian- 
Gun, conveying the fublimeſ 


ical truths, relating to 
the incarnation, The myſtery of Jeſus Chriſt is treated of in 
the fame manner, by the learned Theodoret. St. Chryſoſtom 
found no method _— ng to expreſs the eminenc- 
and danger of the pri ho is not acquainted with 
the beautiful Dialogue of er wherein he refutes the 
Luciferians ? who does not admire St. Auguſtine's Dialyg..; 
and eſpecially thoſs'on free will, where he goes back to th, 
origin of fin z againſt the Manichees? The tradition of the ſo 
litaries in the deſart, is finely illuſtrated in the conferences ot 
Caſſian, which have ſpread the ſume light through the wel: 
that the eaſt received from St. Bafil, --Gregory. the (Iren, 
deemed Dialogue worthy the - gravity ef the apoſtolic (ec, 
The Dialogues of St. Maximus, on the ſubje& of the trinity, 
are famous throughout all the church. St. Anſelm ſhewed the 
force of his genius in his Dialogues on the fundamentals of rc. 
ligion, Profune antiquity likewiſe made uſe of the art of 
Dialogue, and that, not only on humourous, and comic] 
ſubjodts, as Lucian did, but alſo on the nioſt ſerious, and ab- 
ſtrat; ſuch are the Dialogues of Plato, and thoſe of Cicero, 
which turn altogether on ſubjects of philoſophy, or politick. 
Among the maderns, the principal Dialogiſts, are M. 
de Fenelon, arch-biſhop of Cambray; M. Paſchal, in his 
r . F. qa os his Euretians d Ariſe, 5 
: ene; M. Fontenelle, in his Dialogues of" the dead, and 
plurality of” words, &c. Lage 5 * 
Diarocus, in muſic, is a compoſition for at leaſt two voices, 
or two inſtruments, which anſwer each other; and which fre- 
8 at the cloſe, make a trio with the thorough- 
Such are many of the ſcenes in the Italian and French opera“. 
DIAL FHZA, in pharmacy, an unguent thus called from its 
baſis, which is the root of the althea, or marſhmallows. 
It conſiſts of mucilages drawn from that root, and from 
linſeed and fenugreek feed. The other ingredients are 
common dil, wax, reſin, and turpentine. 
It is eſteemed proper to ſoften, and reſolve z affwage pains of 
the fide, ſoften callus's, and ſtren the nerves.—It is ap- 
plied, by rubbing it on the part 132 
DIALYSTHS, in grammar, a character, conſiſting of two points 
placed over two vowels of a word, which would otherwiſe 
make a diphthong ; but are hereby parted into two ſyllables. 
See D1zr es. . 4 
DIAMARGARITON, in pharmacy, a medicine denomi- 
nated from pearls, called in Latin margarite ; which arc a 


__ principal ingredient therein, See Pran. 


There are two kinds: the hot and the cold. 
Hot DraMARGARITON, is a powder compoſed of pearls, pelli- 


© tory, ginger, nutmeg, cinnamon, and divers other hot ingre- 


dients.— It is reputed hyſteric, ſtrengthens the womb, pro- 
motes the menſes, and aſſiſts digeſtion. 

Cold DIAMARGARITON, is a folid electuary, compoſed of 
pearls ground fine, and white ſugar difſolved' in roſe-water, 
or that of bugloſs, and boiled to a conſiſtence.—It ſtrengthens 
the ſtomach, moderates the too abundant acids, ſtops the ſpit- 
ting of blood, and'looſenefs of the belly. * 

Compound coll D1AMARGARITON, is a powder made of peat's, 
red roſes, flowers of nenuphar, and violet, lignum ales, red and 
citron fantal, tormentil root, ſeeds of melon, endive, &:.— 
It is cardiac and ſtrengthening, facilitates reſpiration, and cor- 
res malignant humours; . 

DIAMAST IGOSIS, in antiquity.—It was a cuſtom among 
the Lacedemonians, for the children of the moſt diſtinguiſhed | 
families, to flaſh and tear each others bodies with rods before 
the altars of the 


from Say as ty 00, 1 whip, courge. TOE 0 
The deſign hereof, apparently, was no other than to harden 
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DIAMETER, mn 


 Trayſverſe Drame'teR, 


« The 


. . * * 
9 * 
= * 


anvetty; & right line paſting through the 
ntre of a circle, arid tertninated on each fide by the circum- 
— | » Ser CIRCLE: 2 : 1 5 | 


iameter may be 
Or, Such is the line AE (Tab. Geometry” fig. 27.) 
through the centre C. See Cyorp. 
alf a Diameter, as CD, drawn from the centre C to the 
circumference, is called the Semi- Diameter, or Ridins. See 
Se MIDAME TER, RADIUS, &c. Fa 
The Drameter divides the circumference into equal parts.— 
And hence we have à method of deſeribing a ſemi-circle upon 
any line; aſſuming a point therein for the centre. See 88 NMI- 
unck k. The Diemeter is the greateſt of all the chords. 


See CHORD. 


To find the ratio of the DraweTER to the circumference —T his 


fought for by the mathematicians : and no 
wonder ; in as much'as if this were juſtly given, the quadra- 
ture of the circle were atchieved. See QUADRATURE. 

Archimedes firſt fer a a method of finding it, by regular 
polygons inſeribeck in a circle, till — — ſide ſubtend- 
ing an exceeding fmall arch, and then ng a fide of a 
fmilar polygon circumſeribed: each of theſe being multiplied 
dy the number of fides of the polygon, give the perimeter of 
the polygon both infcribed, and circumſcribed. In which caſe, 
the ratio of the Diameter tor the circumference of the circle, 


R 4 ö 2 n = 
* „ PO 0 IR ITE IR as nth. Bal i tan hs 
4 * * 9 8 1 n l N 3 N. 0 
* * i * 


DIA 
Greateſt ; Mean. | Leaſt: 


1 71 7 , 1 


Aber. Di ant, of the Sun accord. ts Ptolemy. 33 20] 32 18| 31 20 


is greater than that of the fame Diameter to the perimeter | 
' of the circumſcribed polygon, but leſs than that of the Dia- 
meter to the perimeter of the polygon inſcribed. The diffe- 
rence betten both'gives the ratio of the Diameter to the Cir- || 


cimference in numbers nearly true. 


That divine author, as atreafy obferved, by polygons of 96 | 


ſides, ſound the ratio of the Diameter to the errcumfterence to 
be as 7 to 22, viz. ſuppoſing the Diameter 1, the perimeter 
of the inſtribed polygon is found 359, and that of the cir- 
es. $ , rerun eye | 
_ After his example, later authors have found out ratio's 
nearer truth; but nene ſpent ſo much time on it 
+ Van Ceulen, who; after inimenſe pains, found, that 
{poſing the” Diameter r, the circumference is leſs than 3. 


r4r592b5 358979 323846264 38387250) and yet greater than | 


the fame number with only the laſt figure o changed into 1. 
But as ſuch protix numbers ate” tos unweildy' for practice, 
many of our ' preſent practical geometricians aſſume the Dia- 
meter to be to the circumference as 100 to 314 or in gteater 
circles as 1cοοο to 314t5 ; in which proportion Ptolemy, 
Vieta, and Huygens agree with Van Ceulen. | 
Ad. Metius gives us the ratio 173 to 355, which is the moſt 
accurate of 
3 in 19000000, 


thoſe expreſſed in ſmall numbers; as not erring | 


: 
: 
. 
i 


| 


DiaAuxrzR 


' 


to Pets 32 01 0| 30 © 
Kepler 31 t 30 30 30 © 
Riccrolns 32 

Ceffini 32 10] 31 40 | 31 8 


de ta Hire 32 43 32 10 | g1 36 


of the Moon accord. to Prolemy 35 20 
Tycho in the Conjuntt. 28 48 

in the Oppol. 36 of —— 32 „ 

Kipler 32 44 

de la Hire 33 30] — | 29 30 


of Saturn according to Bes 2 12] 1 50 1 34 
| Heveliss o 19] © 16| © 14 
Huygens . 30 8 

of Jupiter according ta Tycbo 3 39 2 45 214 
Hevelius © 24] 018 © 14 

Huygens | 14 

of Mars according to Tyco 6 46 t 40 © 57 
Hevelis & 20] oO 6| © 2 

Huygens o 30 

of” Venus according to Tycha 4 40] 3 15] 1 52 
Hevelis 1 5 016] 9 

' Huygens I 25 

of Mercury accord. % Tycho 3 57 2 10 1 29 
Hevelius d 11 0 610 4 


That notable difference between Tycho, and the other two 
aſtronomers, is owing to this, that Tycho, in imitation of 
the ancients, meaſured the Diameters, as they appear to the 
naked eye ; whereas Hevelius and Huygens uſed teleſcopes, 


whereby a deal of ſpurious luſtre, which otherwiſe makes 


them appear bigger than they are, is ſhaven off, 


For the true DrameTens of the ſun, and planets, and their 


proportion to each. See SEMIDIAMETER, 


Drams ter of 4 Column, is its thickneſs juſt above the baſe, 


From this the module is taken, which meaſures all the other 
parts of the column. See Col uux, and Mopurs. 
the Diminution, is that taken from the top of 


the ſhaft: DirminvT1ON. 


DrameTER 1— is that taken at the height of one 


| 
| 
| 
; 


[ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


/ 
: 
* 
1 


The D1aMETER of a circle being given, to find the circum- | 


ference, and area; and the circumſerence being given, to find 
the Diameter. The ratio of the Diamrter to the circumference 


being had, as in the laſt article, that of the cireumſerence to | 
the Diameter is had likewiſe. I hen the circumference being 


multiplied into the fourth part of the Diameter, gives the area 


of the circle. Thus; if the Diameter be 100, the circumſe- 


rence will be 314, and the area of the circle 7850. But 
the ſquare of the Diameter is 10000 : therefore, this is to 


the area of the circle as rg000 to 7850, that as 1000 to 


785 nearly. | 
The area of aicirdle being given, to find the Dram TIR. To 
755, roco, and the given area of the circle 240170, find a 


tourth proportional, viz. 311 3605, which is the fquare of 
the Diameter, Out of this extract the ſquare- root, and it is 


the Dia meter it ſelf. f | 
DiaMmETER of a conick ſectiom, is a right line, as AD, (Tab- 
Crnicks fig. 5.) biſſecting all the ordinates MM, Sc. in P, 
Oc. See CONIC. ; 
This, when it cuts the ſaid lines at right angles, is more parti- 
cularly called the axis 4 the curve, or ſectian. See Ax ls. 
a rigkt line, as AB (Tab. Conichy fig. 
b. N® 2.) which being continued each way between two curves, 
vi\[ects parallel right lines between the ſame, as MM. See 
IRANSVERSE: 4 #: | 
Conugete DiANHE TER, a right line, biſſecting lines drawn pa- 
rallel to the tranſverſe Diameter. See CONJUGATE: 


DianerkER of a ſphere, is the Diameter of the ſemi- circle by 
ſphere is generated; called alſo the axi of 


whote rotation 
ive (here. See Axis and SPHER&: 


third from the baſe. 


DIAMOND, in natural hiſtory, by the ancients called 


Auumant, a precious ſtone, the firſt in rank, value, hard- 
neſs, and luſtre, of all gems. See Gx u and PRECIOUS Stone. 
The goodneſs of Dianumds conſiſts in their water, or colour, 
luſtre, and weight: the moſt perſect colour is the White. 


- Their defects are veins, flaws, ſpecks of red or black ſand, 


and a'bluiſh or yellowiſh caſt, 

In Europe, the lapidaries examine the goodneſs of their rough 
Diamonds, their water, points, &c, by day-light : in the In- 
dies, they do it by night; in order to which, a hole is made 
in a wall a foot” ſquare, and therein a lamp placed, with a 
thick wick, by the light whereof they judge of the None, 
holding it in their fingers. 

The water, called Czle/tir, is the worſt of all, and yet is 
ſomewhat difficult to diſcover in a rough Diamond. The only 
infallible way is to examine it in the ſhade of ſome tufted tree. 
As to the diſtinguiſhing of Diamonds from other ſtones, Dr. 
Wall, in the Philoſophical Tranſactiont, ſeerus to have found an 


infallible method: a Diamond, with an eaſy, light friction in the 


dark, with any ſoft, animal ſubſtance, as the finger, woollen, 
filk; or the like appears luminous in its whole body: nay, if you 
— rubbing for ſome time, and then expoſe it to the eye, it 
will remain ſo for ſome time, If the ſun be 18 degrees be- 


low the horizon; holding up a piece of bays, or flannel 


ftrerched tight between both hands, at fo:ne diſtance from the 
eye; and another rubbing the other fide of the bays, or flannel, 
pretty briskly with a Diamond; the light is much more vivid 
and pleaſant than any other way. But what Dr, Wall judges 
molt m—_—y is, that a Diamond, being expoſed to the open 
air, in view of the sky, gives almoſt the ſame light of it ſelf, 
without rubbing, as if rubbed in a dark room: but, if in the 
open air, you put the hand, or any thing a little over it, to 
prevent its immediate communication with the sky ; it gives 
no light; which is a diſtinguiſhing criterion of a Diamond, See 
AtTTRITION, FRICTION, PRosPHoORUs, LiGcnT, Ce. 


Ringh DramonD, is that not yet cut, but juſt as it, comes out 


of the mine. 


Facet Dramonn, is that cut in faces both a-top, and bottom, 


and whoſe table, or principal face a-top is flat. 


Diauk TRR of 4 is a right line paſſing through the centre | RH DrAuox p, is that quite flat underneath, but its upper 


.. gravity, | CENTER V gravlty. 
nf ER, in aſtronomy. The Diametert of the heavenly 


part cut in divers little faces, uſually triangles, the uppermoſt 
whereof terminate in a point. 


bodies, are either apparent, i. e. ſuch as they appear to the Table Diamonp, is that which has a large ſquare face a- top, 


ez or real, i. e. ſuch as they are in themſelves.” 
apparent DiAux ET ERS meaſured with a micrometer, are 


2 
ns, 


encompaſſed with four lefler. 
Diamonds are only found in the Eaſt-Indies, and that only in 


the kingdoms of Golconda, Viſapour, Bengale, and the iſſand 


of Borneo. There are four mines, or rather two mines, and 
two rivers, whence Diamonds are drawn.— The mines are, 
I, that of Raolconda, in the province of Carnatica, five days 
journey from Golconda, and 8 from Viſapour. It has been 


diſcovered about 200 years. 2. That of Gani, or Coulour, 


7 days journey from Golconda, eaſtwardly. It was diſco- 
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— ENTICE. * : 7 4 . > » 
Yerel 120 ago by a peaſant, who digging in the ground | precious ſtones It can only be cut, and ground by | 
found a ory * 25 carats, 3. That of Soumel- | and its own ſubſtance, Nai it to that 8 b 
Pour, a large town in the kingdom of Bengalez/ riedr the augments its price fo conſiderably, they begin by rubbing — 
Diamond mine. This is the moſt ancient of them all: it ſhould ving fir — 
rather bè called that of Goual, which is tlie name of the river, | them to the endy of two wooden enough 8 de 
in the ſand whereof theſe ſtones are found. Laſtly, the fourth | | held in the hand. It is this powder thus rubbed of the ſton 
mine, or rather the ſecond river, is that of Succudan, in the | | and, received in a little box for the purpoſe, that 2 
Hand of Borneo. G 1 1 n 
| DiamoxD-Mine of Raolkonda, -— In the neighbourhood of || Diamonds are cut, and poliſhed by means. of a mill, which 
1410 this mine the earth is ſandy, and full of rocks, and copſe. turns a wheel of ſoft iron. ſprinkled over with .D; 
Wl In theſe rocks are found ſeveral little veins, of half, and ſome- mixed with oil of olives The fame duſt, well ground, ang 
11188 | | times a whole inch broad; out of which the miners, with a diluted with water and vinegar, is uſed in the ſawing as D; 
10 » kind of | hooked irons, draw the ſand; or earth, wherein the monde; which r or braſs wiar, — 2 
— 1 | - Diamonds are; breaking the rocks when the vein terminates, | as a hair. Sometimes in lieu of ſawing the Bi * 
Win -that the track may be found again, and continued. When a | | cleave, them, eſpecially if there, be any large ſhivers therein, 
WH ſufficient quantity of earth, or ſand is drawn forth, they waſh | But the Europeans are not dari | 
- F118 it two or three tintes, to ſeparate the ſtones therefrom; _ The |. the riſque of cleaving, for fear of b n 
. | " miners work quite naked, except for a thin linnen cloth be- A rough Diamand muſt be choſen uniſorm, of a food than, 
1 | force them; and beſides this precaution, have likEwiſe inſpectors, tranſparent; not quite white, and free of faws, and Win 
1 to prevent their concealing of ſtones: which, however, Black, rugged, dirty, flawey veiny ſtones, and all ſuch 28 
ll! maugre all this care, they frequently find means to do, by are not ft for cutting, they ul to pound in a ſteel mortar mage 
| | watching opportunities when they are not obſerved, and ſwal- | for that pufpole z and when pulverized, they ſerve to {aw aut 
lowing them down. and - poliſh the reſt, Shivers are occaſioned in Diameng; by ; 
D1amonp-Mine of | Gani, or Coulour. -—- In, this mine are | this, that the miners; to get them more eaſily out of the vein, F 
found a great number of ſtones from 10 to 40 caracts, and even | h ch winds between two rocks, break the rocks with huge iron Yu 
more; and it was here that famous Diamond of Aureng-Zeb, | leavers, which ſhakes, and fills the ſtone with cracks and ſhivers 127 
the Great Mogul, which before it was cut, weighed 793 ca- The ancients had two miſtaken. notions with regard to the | FP 
racts, was ſound The ſtones of this mine are not very ; Diamond : the firſt, that it became ſoſt, yr Roping it in hot 
their water is uſually tinged with the quality of the foil; | goat's blood. And the ſecond, that it is 
being black where that is marſhy, red where it partakes of red, the hammer. Experience ſhews us the contrary ; there being 
ſometimes green, and yellow, if the ground happen to be of nothing capable of mollify the hardneſs of this Gone - 
thoſe colours. —Anothex defect of ſonie conſequence is a kind though its hardneſs be not fuch, that it will endure being 
of greaſineſs appearing on the Diamond, when cut, which takes ſtruck 3 with the hammer. 
off part of its luſtre.— There are uſually no leſs than 60000 | The fineſt Diamonds now in the world ate that of the Great 
. perſons, men, women, and children at work in this mine. Mogul, weighing 279 caracts; that of the great duke of Tc. 
When the miners have found à place where they intend to cany, weighing 139 caracts; and that known in France un. 
dig, they level another ſomewhat bigger in the neighbourhood der the name of grand fancy, which is one of the crown 
thereof, and incloſe it with walls about two foot high, only | jewels, weighing 106 caracts, whence its name 9 „which 
leaving apertures from ſpace to ſpace, to give paſſage to the is a corruption of cent fix, that is 106, Tavernier, by a rule 
water. After a few ſuperſtitious ceremonies, and a kind of. | which he had made for eſtimating the value of Diamonds, 
| feaſt, which the maſter of the mine makes the workmen, to | computes that of the Great Mogul at a 11723278 
encourage them, every one goes to his buſineſs, the men dig- | French livres, equivalent to 779244 pound ſterling; and 
; ging the earth in the place firſt diſcovered, and the women and | that of the duke of Tuſcany, at 2608335 livres, or 195374 
( - children carrying it off into the other walled round. They dig | pound fterling, | 
125 or 14 foot deep, and till ſuch time as they find water, Then The following is a rate, or manner of eſtimating the value of 
they ceaſe digging, and the water thus found ſerves to waſh | Diamonds, drawn up by a perſon well verſed in ſucli matters, 
the earth two or three times, after which it is let out at an | and which, for its curioſity, as well as the uſe it may be of to 
aperture reſerved for that end. This earth being well waſhed, | perſons who deal in precious ſtones, we judge, will not be 
and well dried, they ſiſt it in a kind of open ſieve, or riddle, | unacceptable, | 
much as we do corn in Europe; then thraſh it, and ſiſt it | 17 1 
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afreſh ; and laſtly, ſearch it well with the hands to find the n Dutch Cut. 
Diamonds. They work naked as in the mine of Raolconda, | A Diamond weighing 1 Lib. Shi. Lib. Sb. Sterl. 
4 and are watched after the like manner by inſpectors, 1. Grain, is worth from I. 2 to 1. I. 
D1 amonn-mine of Soumelpour, er river Goual, —Soumelpour is | 1111 1. Pres | TOE WA 17. 
a large town built all of earth, and covered with branches of | 27 2. "I » 
cacao trees: the river Goual runs by the foot thereof, in its paſ- | 2.5% - - - - - - 3 n. 
ſing from the high mountains towards the ſouth to the Ganges, eiern rr 15. to 5. 0 
where it loſes its name. It is from this river are brought | 4... 7. 17. to . o 
all our fine Diamond points, or ſparks, called natural fharks. | . 5 3. 
They never begin to ſeek for Diamonds in this river till after | 6. - - - - 22. 0 to 25. © 
the great rains are over, that is, after the month of December ; | - 30. 0 to. 34. © 
and they uſually. even wait till the water is grown clear, . . 6 
which is not before January. The ſeaſon at hand, eight, or r Wh - © 5-2-4; AA 
ten thouſand perſons of all ages, and ſexes, come out of Soumel- | WG ALIAS: 5, EE op=—2 — = 
pour, and the neighbouring villages. The moſt experienced | 12. - - - - 112. © to 120. 0 
among them ſearch, and examine the ſand of the river, go- „ +. 3855-0 to 220. 
ing up it from Soumelpour to the very mountains whence. it | 19. 330. o to 380. 0 
ſprings. A great ſign that there are Diamonds in it, is, the | 24. 450. © —— 0 4 
finding of thoſe ſtones which we Europeans call thunder- | go, - - - - - - 700. © to 735. 0 5 
ſtones. When all ehe ſand of the river, which at that time 400. 13800. 0 to 1800. 9 J 
is very low, has been well examined, they proceed to take up 5% — Foo, o to 4500. 0 3 
that wherein they judge Diamonds likely to be found; which 60. - - - - J500. o to 5620. 0 J 
is done after the following manner : they dam the-place round 5 Antwerp Cut. 
: with ſtones, earth, and faſcines, and lading out the water, | A Diamond weighing 2 Lib. Sh. Lib. Sh. Sterl. q 
dig about two foot deep: the ſand thus got is carried into a I, Grain, is worth from Q 15. to o 18. | 
place walled round on the bank of the river.— The reſt is TH. „ „ 1 1. 10. q 
performed after the ſame manner as at Coulour, and the work- | 2 232. het b 
N men watched with equal ſtrictneſs. | 8 mie 6 2m 6th I.. q 
7 DrauodNDnine in the iſland of Borneo, or river of Succudan.— 4. 00 6. o to a> | 
We are but little acquainted with this mine; the queen who 5. C 10 lc to 75 5. 
reigns in that part of the iſland not allowing ſtrangers to have „ p E106 20 $6. 0 
any commerce in theſe ſtones : though there are very fine ones | 7. 18. 10. 
to be bought at Batavia, brought thither by ſtealth, They were F 
anciently imagined to be ſofter than thoſe of the other mines, but J ͤ iir, . A 
experience ſhews, they are in no reſpect inferior to them. n #6 4-0 0:46. 0 
- Beſide theſe four Diamond-mines, there have been two others | 1. C 
diſcovered; one of them between Coulour and Raolconda, ! 7 0 106 0 
and the” other in the province of Carnatica; but they JAA rr ED GY. GIFT, 2 
were both cloſed up almoſt as foon as diſcovered : that} 24. 3I5, © '=-- --- 0 
of Carnatica, by reaſon the water of the Diamonds was always 40. - - 900. © to 970. © 
either black, or yellow; and the other, on account of their on ĩ vd 7 9 2300. 0 
- cracking, and flying in pieces when cut and ground. 60. - = 3500, © to 4500. 0 1 


Tube Diamond, we have already obſerved, is the hardeſt of all |. 


-vſurved, however, that defedls in the water, br | DIAPASONDIAPENTE; in muſic, k conifound Gifs: 
Ie inuſt >. 7 or black : ſhivers, and other failings, fre- nance, in the ratio of triple of g to 3. See 8 » 
— found in theſe reduce the price by one third, | The * n is a ſymphony made when the voice | | 
— 1 ſometimes mos - 2 proceeds from the 1 ſt to the 12th tone; The word is properly { 
As to Brilliant, or Noſe-Di amonDs; the price is always leſs by a term in the Greek muſic : we ſhould now call it a twelfth, | 
one third, than that of Table- Diamonds ; though the weights | DIAPASON DIATESSARON, in muſic; a compound con- 


be the fame: the reaſon is, that the latter ſhew themſelves | cord, in the ratio of 8 to 3. | 
t deal more when ſet in their collets, than the former. The Didpaſon-diate arm is a ſymphony, wherein the voice — p 
ts have been made to produce artificial Diamonds, proceeds from the firſt tone to the eleventh.— This the mo- | | | 


4 grea 
Attem | 
th no great ſucceſs. derns would rather call an eleventh; 
_ _ et. Diamonds made in France, called  Temple- | DIAPASONDITONE, in muſic, a compound concord, in fl 
Diamond on account of the temple at Paris, where the beſt the proportion of 10 to 4, or 5 to 2. 
of them are made, fall vaſtly ſhort of the genuine ones; ac- | DIAPASONSEMIDITONE, a compound concord, whoſe i] 
rdingly they are but little valued, though the conſumption | terms are in the proportion of 12 to 5; - . 
ed is pretty conſiderable for the habits of the actors on | DIAPEDESIS *, AIAIHAHEIE, in meditine, an oozing 1 
the ſtage, &c. of blood through the coats of the veins, or arteries ; occa- 4 
DIAMOND Is an inſtrument of conſiderable uſe in the glaſs- ſioned either by the blood's becoming too much diſſolved, or 1 
manufactory, for ſquaring the large plates, or pieces; and | attenuated ; or by the pores of the veſſels becoming too pa- 10 
among glaziers, for cutting their glaſs. ; tent, and open. See BLoop. 4 | 1 
Tbeſe Diamonds are differently fitted up. That uſed for The word is compounded of , through; and anfac, I hap. 1 | 


** and other large pieces, is ſet in an iron fer- There are ſome able phyſicians who deny there can be an 
* _ long, and —— of an inch diameter. ſuch a tenuity of blood, as that it ſhall — through * 
The reſt of the cavity of the ferril is filled with melted veſſels, without any apperture made therein. 
tead, which keeps the amen firm in its place. |; DIAPEN TE- *; in the ancient muſic, an interval mak- 
The vlaziers have A handle of box, or ebony, fitted into the ing the ſecond of the perſect concords ; anſwering to what in 
ferril to bold it by. In the former there is a little piece | the modern muſic we more uſually call a” perfe&? fifth. See 
of box crofling the ferril, in form of a little plane, covered Fir TH; 

* : at bottom with a thin copper - plate. | ky The word is formed of J., and verse, foe. 
2 Diamonp, in heraldry, is uſed to expreſs the black colour in | I he Diapente is a ſimple concord]; yet if conſidered diatonically, 
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the atchievements of noblemen. See SABLE, Cc. it contains four terms, VIZ. two greater tones, a leſſer tone, | 
Gwillim diſlikes the way of blazoning the coats of peers by and a greater ſemi-tone. The Dizpente is the greater part of | 
precious ſtones, inſtead of metals, or colour. But the Engli the diapaſon, or octave, harmonically divided. It is produced | 

| praQice allows it. See Colour. when the voice paſſes from its firſt tone to its fifth, | 
DiamonD Glaſs, See the article GL ass. D1aPENTE, is alſo uſed in pharmacy, for a compound of 
DLAMORUM; SIAMOPNN, a compoſition in pharmacy, of | five ſeveral drugs, or ingredients. | 
which there are two kinds ; f-ple, and c ho DIAPHANOUS “, in philolophy, a thing tranſparent, or | 
Simple D1aMoRUM, is the common ſyrup of mulberries, made that gives paſſage to the rays of light; as water, air, glaſs, ; 
of the juice of that fruit, boiled up with ſugar.—It is good talc, fine porcelane, &c. Sce TRANSPARENT. 

8 againſt diſeaſes of the throat, and to ſtop dyſenteries. The word is formed of 1a, through ; and yaw, I frew. " 

There is alſo a fort of /imple Diamorum made of mulberry DIAPHANE IT V, in the ſchools, the quality of a tranſparent i ' 
juice and honey, otherwiſe called Mulberry Rob. — body; or that which denominates it ſuch. See TRANSFHA“ 1 

* 


Cimpound DIAMORUM, is made with mulberry juice, verjuice, RENCY. J. ; : 
= and om is uſod to deterge phlegm from the The Carteſians hold the Diaphanzity of a body to conſiſt in 


| ſtomach, and breaſt, and eaſe reſpiration. the rectitude of its pores ; that is, in their being ſituate in 
DIANA's Tree, Arbor Diane#, dee the article ARBoR/ right lines; ſo as that there is no intermediate ſubſtance to 
DIANUCUM *, in pharmacy, a kind of rob, made of the prevent the paſſage of the rays : and hence argue, that the 

juice of green walnuts, and ſugar, boiled together by a mode- rendring glaſs malleable is an impoſſibility : for as ſoon as it 

rate fire, to the conſiſtence of honey. becomes malleable, its pores will ceaſe to be ſituate directly 

The word is formed from dia, ard aux, nucis, nut. againſt each other ; and of conſequence it will loſe its Diapha- 


It is good to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, promote ſweat, and re- | neity, the principal character of glaſs, Sce GL ass. 
liſt poiſon, Sir Ifaac Newton accounts for Diaphaneity from another prin- * 


DIAPAL MA, in pharmacy, a deficcative, or drying plaſter, | ciple, viz. from the homogeneity, and ſimilarity between the 
denominated from the wood of the palm-tree, whereof the medium, wherewith the pores are filled, and the matter of the 
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ſpatula is made, that is to ſtir it while boiling. body it ſelf.— For the refractions the rays undergo in paſſing 1 
It is compoſed of common oil, hogs- fat, and litharge of gold. | thus out of the matter into the pores, 7. e. out of one medium 1h 
It is good to dry, reſolve, deterge, and cicatrize : and is | into another, being but ſmall, the progrefs of the ray is not ſo f 
the plaſter moſt uſed for wounds, and ulcers. much interrupted, but that it can make its way through the 1 
DIAPASMA “, a common name for all powders fprinkled on 157 See OPACITY, REFRACTION, &c. | I 1 
the body; whether as perfumes or otherwiſe. See CAT A- DIAPHOENIC, Dia PHOENICUM, in pharmacy, a ſoft, pure | | 
PAM. gative electuary; thus called from the Dates, which make its 


* The word comes from the Greek Sizraroey, in/pergere, to baſis ; the palm-tree, whoſe fruit they are, being called by the "s' 
ſprinkle. | Greeks $0115, See DATE, 
DIAPASON, in muſic, a muſical interval, otherwiſe called The other ingredients are penidia, almonds, turbith, ginger, 
Ofave, See OcTavs. white pepper, mace, cinnamon, rice, fennel, carrot, and 
The Drapaſen is the firſt, and moſt perfect of the concords: honey. | | 
il conſidered fimply, it is but one harmonical interval; though | The El:Auarium Diaphenicum purges chiefly ſeroſities, and 
if conſidered diatonically, by tones, and ſemi-tones, it contains | excites the menſes.—lt is allo uſed in dropſies, lethargies, apo- 


rr 


ſeven degrees, viz. three greater tones, two leſſer tones, and plexics, and palſies. . 
two greater ſemi- tones. See DEGREE. DIAPHORESIS, SiAÞOPHE!S, in medicine, includes all f 
The interval of a Diapaſon, that is, the proportion of its diſcharges made through the skin; both ſenſible, and inſenſi- 1 
grave found to its acute, is as 2 to 1. See INTERVAL. ble: whence Diaphoretic, & c. Sec PERSPIRA TION, . : 

: 


Diapason, among muſical inftrument-makers, is a kind of DIAPHORET IC, in medicine, is applied to remedies that 
rule, or ſcale, whereby they adjuſt the pipes of their organs, promote the expulſion of humours by inſenſible perſpiration, 
and cut the holes of their flutes, haut-bois, &c, in due pro- See PERSPIRATION, | 
portion, for performing the tones, ſemi-tones, and concords Diaphoretic is much of the ſame import as Sudorific except 
juſtly, that the latter promotes ſenſible, and the former inſenſible per- g 
A ſquare being divided into eight equal parallelograms ; the ſpiration.— Their only difference, therefore, is in the degree f 
points wherein a diagonal interſects all theſe parallelograms, of activity. See SUDORIFIC, Ce. ; 
expreſs all the uſual intervals in muſic : and on this principle | D1aPHORE TAC Antimony, or mineral Diaphoretic, is a prepara- 
It 15, that the Diapaſon is founded. tion of antimony, the proceſs whereof ſee under the article 
There is a particular kind of Diapaſen for trumpets ; ſerving ANTIMONY. 
as a ſtandard, or meaſure, for the different magnitudes they | DIAPHRAGM *, DiarfHRAGMA, in anatomy, popularly 


= 


% - > 
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muſt have to perform the four parts of muſic, See IRKUM ET. called the Midriff, and by anatomiſts, Septum Tranſverſum, is 

There is another for ſack-buts, and ſerpents, ſhewing how a nervous muſcle, ſeparating the breaſt, or thorax, from the | 
far they are to be lengthened, or ſhortened, to riſe or fall | abdomen, or lower venter ; and ſerving as a partition betwcen | ; 
from one tone or interval to another. the natural, and the vital parts, Sce VENTER. | | 
The bell-founders have likewiſe a Diapaſon, or ſcale, ſerving * [t was Plato, as Galen informs us, that firſt called it Diaphragm, f | 
do regulate the ſize, thickneſs, weight, Sc. of their bells. frotn the verb 4::2ea7]-r, to ſeparate, or be between two. þ | 


dee Bell Fou x DER. 


Till his time it had been called , —— — from a 
DIAPASOND IAE, in muſic, a kind of compound concord; 


which is not at all warranted by experience, no more than that . 


Whereof the : ich ic ati "gy . 4p # 
ef 10 to W. ex forts : __ 3 W Co: ny rat other tradition, that a tranſverte ſection of the Diaphragm with, 4 
; 3 and the 4%, in that of 1 2 anon. a {word cauſes the patient to die laughing. | 
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D1iaPHRAGM bs allo a general name, given tO all partitions, Or 
DIAPHRAGMATIC, is applied to the arteries, veins, and 


DIAPRE', or DIAPERD, in heraldry, 2 dividing of a field 


DIAPRUNUM, in pharmacy, a foft, purgative electuarv, 


Simple, ox lenitive DIAPRUNUM) conſiſts of the pulp afore- 


Compound, or ſolutrve DiayRUNUM, is only the ſimple, with 


DIARRHODON “, ALAPPOAUN, in pharmacy, à name 


D1aRRHODON Abbatis, is a cordial powder, denominated from 


There are alſo Trochiſci DiARRHODox, compoſed of red roſes, 


Pillule DxARRHODON are compoſed of aloes, T rochiſci Diar- 


DIARRHOEA *. MAPPOIA, in medicine, 2 looſeneſs, or 


reſembling 2 ray, or thornback. It con- 
fiſts of two circles, the one membranous, the other fleſhy ; 
though others will have both of them muſcular : of two arte- 
ries; and two Veins, called Phrenice and ſeveral branches of | 


'The firſt, or ſuperior circle ariſes from the ſternum, and 
the ends of the laſt ribs: the ſecond, or inferior, comes 


from the vertebrz of the loins. The uppar covered a- 
top with a membrane derived from the pleura 3 and the 


Its ſituation is oblique » being extended from the cartilago 
xiphoides, by the extremes of the ribs, to the region of the 


It is pierced in the middle for the paſſage of the vena cava; 
and in its lower part for the oeſophagus 3 and between the 
productions of the inferior circle paſs the aorta, thoracic 


the one of contractions the other of relaxation- 

By the contraction, Of ſwelling of the fibres, the Diaphragm 
becomes flat on each ſide; the conſequence of which 1s, that 
the cavity of the breaſt is enlarged, to give liberty for the 
lungs to receive the air in inſpiration 3 and the cavity of the 
abdomen leſſened, and conſequently the ſtomach and inteſtines 


ſituation, the cavity of the 
breaſt is diminiſhed, and the lungs preſſed for the expulſion of 
the air in exſpiration. See RESPIRATION. 


Dr. Hook obſerves, that an animal may be kept alive, with- 
out thorax, or Diaphragm by blowing air into the lungs with 


ſeparations between tWO parts of a thing; as the little perforated 
partitions in the tubes of long teleſcopes. See TVE, Oc. 


nerves diſtributed through the diaphragm. 
They are alſo called Phremic, or Phrenztic. See PHRENIC, Ge. 


into planes, or compartiments, in the manner of fret - work; 
and filling the ſame with variety of figures. See FRE T. 
This chiefly obtains on bordures, which are diapered, or 
fretted over, and the frets charged with things proper to 
bordures : 2s in Tab. Herald. fig. 18. 


chus called from the pulp of 
its baſe. | 
Diaprunum is either ſimple, or compound. 


mentioned, with caſſia, tamarinds, rhubarb, red roſes, violet 
ſeeds, fantals both red and citron, ſcrapings of ivory, liquo- 
rice juice, and the four cold feeds. It is good to prepare, and 


the addition of half an ounce of ſcammony to every pound of 
the electuar yo to render it more purgative. 


given to divers compoſitions, wherein roſes are a principal in- 
Werbe word is formed of J and bade, Roſe 


the abbot who invented it. It conſiſts of red roſes, red, and 
citron ſantals, lignum alors, cinnamon, rhaponticum, ſpike- 
nard, ivory, harts-horn, ſaffron, maſtic, pearl, amber-gris, 
musk, &c. It is uſed to ſtrengthen the heart, ſtomach, and 
liver, to aſſiſt in digeſtion, and prevent vomiting. 


ſcrapings of ivory, the ſantals, liquorice, maſtic, ſaffron, 
camphor, and roſe-water. They are good to fortify the 
heart, ſtomach, and liver, and to ſtop dyſenterics, and other | 


rhodon, wormwood leaves, maſtic, and rock- ſalt. They 
firſt purge, then fortify the ſtomach, promote digeſtion, and 


aux of the belly 3 or 3 profuſe evacuation of liquid excrements 
by ſtool. Sce Ev ACU ATION, and STOOL. 1 
he word is formed of the Greek 1a, throug b, and is v, #0 flow. 

The word, in the general, is uſed for any kind of flux of the 
belly ; but properly for that wherein the humour, or excre- 
ment flows out either pure, or mixed, with, or without pain, 
in a fluid ſtate. See FLUX. 

Diarrbæa's are of divers kinds, according to the diverſity of 
the excrements : ſome being bilious; ſome ſerous ; ſome pi- 
tuitous; and ſome purulent. 

The purulent always ariſe from ſome abſceſs opened in the 
body; the reſt either from morbid himours irritating the in- 
teſtines, and expreſing the juices out of the adjacent parts; 
of from a laxneſs of the inteſtinal fibres; or an extraordinary 
f-rmentation in the blood, whereby it diſcharges its excrements | 
into the inteſtines. | 


I 


ple who perſpire much, are commonly bound. 
- Baglivi mentions Diarrheea's as one uſual great effect of grief 
as likewiſe of immoderate anger; without which a = 
would be produced. - 
In the cure of Diarrhar's, from whatever cauſe they ariſe 
the ſtomach muſt be corroborated, and ſudorificks to = 
mixed with abſorbents. The patient to drink ſparingly. 
Quince and wine burnt with aromaticks is good. Wainwright 


day, yet he was.in good health all the while, having a good 


upon which he was immediately ſeized with a violent pain in the 

kidneys, difficulty of breathing, and loſs of digeſtion ; he gave 

up his food as he took it, grew. cold at the extremes of the 
body, ſwelled in the thighs, had an inſupportable thirſt, and 
more appetite, and urined, with much difficulty, a thin watery 
humour, deſtitute of all ſulphur. 

DIARTHROSIS *, in anatomy, 2 kind of articulation, or - 
juncture of the bones which being pretty lax, affords room tor 


It is oppoſed to Synarthroſis, wherein the articulation is ſo cloſe, 
that there is no fenſible motion at all. See SYNARTHROS!5, 
Diarthrofis is of three kinds: 1. When the head of the bone 
is big, and long, and the cavity that receives it, deep; it 1s 
called Enarthrofis : ſuch is that of the thigh, with the hip. 
2. When the head of the bone is flat, and the cavity that 
receives it ſuperficial, it is called Arthrodia: fuch'is that of the 
jaws, with the bones of the temples. 3. When two bones 
receive each other reciprocally, and are moveable in each other, 
it is called Ginglymmus © thus the cubitus receives the radius, 4. 
the ſame time that the radius receives the cubitus. Sec EAR. 
THROSIS, GING LYMUS, Se. . 
DiarTHROSIS Synarthroidalis, called alſo Anpbiarthreſis, is 3 
kind of neutral, or dubious articulation; being neither abſo 
jutely Diarthreſis, as not having a manifeſt motion; nor ab- 
ſolutely Synarthraſis, as not being quite immoveable. 
Thus the articulations of the ribs, with the vertebrz, and 
thoſe of the bones of the carpus, and tarſus, among cach other, 
are Synarthroidal Diarthreſes. See Rins, Sc. 
DIARY Fever, is a fever of one day. See FEVER and EYE 
MERA. 
DIASCORDIU M, in pharmacy, a Kind of electuary, firſt 
deſcribed by Fracaſtor ius, and denominated from ſcordium, 
Which is a chief ingredient therein. See SCORDIUM- 
The other ingredients are red rofes, bole, ſtorax, cinnamon, 
caſſia lignea, dittany, tormentile roots, biſtort, gentian, gal- 


— 


banum, amber, terra ſigillata, opium, long pepper, ginger, 


The other ingredients are prunes, tamarinds, Juices of iris, 
anguria, and mercurialis, penidia, ſimple diaprunums violet 
ſced, the four cold ſeeds, and diagrydium. It is good in inter- 
mitting, and continued fevers, appeaſes thirſt, promotes fleeps 
and expels the morbid humors by urine. ; 
DIASENNA, in pharmacy, a ſoft, purgative electuary, thus 
called from ſenna, which is its baſe, See SENNA- 
The other ingredients are ſugar candy, cinnamon, lapis la- 
zuli, ſilk, cloves, galanga minor, black pepper, nardus indi- 
ca, ſeed of baſilicum, leaves of cloves, cardamoms, ſaftron, 
ginger, zedoary, roſemary flowers, long pepper, lapis arme 
nus, and honey. N 
Diaſenna eaſes and comforts the melancholic, and ſplenetic 3 
and is good againſt all diſeaſes ariſing from an atrabilis. 
DIAST EM, DiAs T EMA, in muſic, a name the ancients ne 
to a ſimple interval; in contra- diſtinction to A compound n- 
terval, which they called a Syſtem. See INTERVAL» 
Muſicians divide intervals into tWO kinds : one of them called | 
Syſtem, which is to contain at leaſt two intervals in any kind 
of muſic whatever; but Many contain more. | 
The other, called Diaſtem, is a mere, or ſingle inter va, 
the proper ſignification of the Greek Jug u˖; being interval 
See SYSTEM. | 


* 'The word is Greek, formed from the verb Jace 1 Je. 


parate, open, dilate. 2 7] 


The true cauſe of the Diaſtole x wages was but . ac- 
fore Dr. Drake: that rt is a mu is 

— — — Dr. Lower; and that the 
tion of all muſcles conſiſts in conſtriction, is not to be 

1 died, By ſuch means the ſyſtole is eaſily accounted for. 


But in 2s much as the heart has no can muſcle, the 
Diaſtole has puzzled the greateſt wits. Dr. Lower unhappily 
attributes it to A motion of reſtitution. As the motion of the 
heart, ſays he, is performed b contraction; and as the fibres 
for conſtriction; it 15 evident, 


fibres, in the ſeveral contractions, being N 
tone, as ſoon as the niſus is over, the heart relaxes again by a 
motion of reſtitution 3 4 nullo enim cordis motu, niſi tenfronem 
eius remattente, ts ah irruente ſanguine, Diaſtole cus libratis 
vicibus ſuctedibæ de Corde, p. 75. 

Mr. Cowper accounts for the Diaſtole from the analogy the 
beart of an animal bears to the pendulums of thoſe artificial 
automata, Clocks and watches : its motion is performed like 
that of other muſcles, the blood doing the office of a pon- 
dus, or weight. —Both theſe notions Dr. Drake refutes ; and 
with great reaſon and probability MA! tains the weight of 
be atmoſphere to be the pondus, or counterpoiſe to the 


Diaſtole, exactiy correſponding to thoſe of the heart. But its 

caule was not fo well known: Dr. Ridley, in the Philsſoph. 

Tranſact. having bored a hole in the upper part of the bregma 
of a dog, firſt perceived che alternate vibrations of the dura 
mater; then, continuing the hole to the brain, he found both 
by his eye, and even afterwards by touch, Very ſenſibly, that 
there was a like brisk ſyſtole and Diaſtole of the brain. 
See BRAIN, and Dun a-Mater. 

D1iasTOLE, in grammar, 2 figure whereby a ſyllable naturally 
ſhort, is made long. a 
Thus it is, that Virgil begins a verſe with the word Iialus, the 
firſt ſyllable whereof is naturally ſhort. 

DIASTYLE, in the ancient architecture, an edifice, where 
the columns ſtand at ſuch diſtance one from another, that 
three diameters, or ſix modules, are allowed for the interco- 
lumnation---See Tab. Archit. fig-47- See alſo INTERCOLUM- 

DIASYRMUS, STAETPMOZ, in rhetoric, a figure whereby 
we anſwer, or rather evade, a thing whiehit would be tedious 
to reply to inform. — . 

F. gr. What matters it to reply to an argument foreign to 
the purpoſe? 

DIATESSARON “, in pharmacy, © ſort of treacle, thus 
called becauſe conſiſting of four ingredients, which are 
roots of ariſtolochia, and gentian, laurel-berries, and myrrh. 
See THERIACA. = 

The word is Greek, compounded of J u, and 7:9oeg%, four, 


. d. a compoſition of four drugs. | 

It is alſo called Theriaca Pauperum, becauſe made at a very 

eaſy expence, and in a ſhort time. It 1s good againſt ſtingings 

of venemous beaſts, epilepſies, convulſions, colicks, t 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and promote the menſes. 

DiaTFESSARON, in the ancient muſic, a concord or harmoni- 
cal interval, compoſed of one greater tone, one lefler, and 
one greater ſemi-tone z its proportion being as 4 to 3. Sec 
CONCORD. 
in the modern muſic, it is called a perfect fouty. dee 
FouRTH. 

DIATHESIS, a term uſed by ſome writers, in the ſame ſenſe 
with conſtitution. See CoxnSTiTUTION. 

DIATONIC, an epithet given to the common muſic, as It 
3 by tones, or degrees, both aſcending, and deſcending. 
de Decree and MUSIC. 


eee the genera or kinds of muſic into Diatonic, 
D; omatic, and Enbarmanic. See GENUS. 

e muſic only allows of three degrecs; the greater and 
— and the greater ſemi- tone. See Tone, and DE- 


H . | 
ence Diatonic muſic appears the moſt natural, and of conſe- 
quence is the moſt ancient. | 
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except between mi and fa, and / and at, where there is only 
a greater ſemi-tone. See SCALE. ; : 
DIATRAGACANTH, in pharmacy, is applied to Tertain 
powders, whereof gum tragacanth is the date. T here «re 
two kinds, cold an hot. 
Powder of cold Diatragacanth is compoſed of the gums adra- 
ganth and arabic, liquorice, ſtarch, white poppy ſeed» and 
the four great cold ſeeds. It is good to thicken, and ſoften 
the too ſharp, and ſubtile ſerous humours falling on the breaſt, 
to aſſuage coughs, and promote ſpitting. | 
Powder of bot Diatragacanth is compoſed of gum adraganth, 
cinnamon, hyſſop, almonds, linſeed, and ſenugreek, liquo- 
rice, and ginger. It is good againſt aſthma s, to promote 


which being joined to either, made a fifth. See Long. 
This, in their muſic was from maſe to parame ; that is, in 
ours, from A to B: ſuppoſing mi to ſta be-fa-be-mi. I bey 
allowed to this Diazeutic Tone, which is our i, mi, the pro- 
portion of ꝙ to 8, as being the unalterable difference of diapente 
and diateſſaron. 

DICHOTOMY “, Biſeetin, a bam uſed by aſtronomers 
for that phaſis, or appearance of the moon, wherein ſhe is 
biſſected, or ſhews juſt half her disk, or circle. See PHASIS. 

* The word is Greek, formed of Ar,, I biet. ar cut 

in two, of Je, Fwice 5 and re, 4 cut. 

The time of the moon's Dichotomy, is of conſiderable uſe 1n 
fixing the ſun's diſtance from the earth. But it is Very diffi- 
cult to fix the preciſe moment when the moon is piſlec ted, ot 
in her true Dichotomy. Obſervation informs us, that when 
ſhe is 30 minutes Jiftant from the quadratutes, {he appears 
bifſeRed ; but ſhe appears ſo too in the quadratures themſelves, 
and ſome time afterwards, as Ricciolus acknowledges in his 
Almageſt, So that ſhe appears dichotomized at leaſt for the 
ſpace of a whole hour : in which time, any moment may be 
taken for the trut point of the Dichotomy, as well as any 
other. But the infinite number of moments of time give an 
infinite diverſity of diſtances. The moment in which the 
true Dichotomy happens, being thus uncertain; but it being 
granted withal chat it happens before the quadrature, Ricciolus 
takes the middle point between the quadrature, and the time 
when it is firſt dubious, whether the moon be dicbatomixcd, 
or not, ſor the true Dic hotomy. Keil. 

DICTAMNUM, DiTTANY, a medicinal plant, much valued 
among the ancients, and particularly applauded by their poets. 
It was eſteemed a ſpecific for wounds of arrows, Which it 
drew out with wonderful eaſe, and according to them, only 
grew in the iland of Crete, and even only in a little obſcure 
corner thereof; whence its appellation Diftamuus Creticus. 
It is ſtill found in that iNand,__M. Tournefort, who was in 
Crete within theſe 30 Years, deſcribes the place where it 

rows, and ſays it gouriſhes there almoſt all the year. 

he modern Dictamuus, called alſo hit. Dittany, Or Fraxi- 
nella, from its leaves, which reſemble thoſe of the aſh, called 
by the Latins Fraxinus, is ſcarce in lefs eſteem than that of 
the ancients. Its root, wherein all its virtue is lodged, 1s 
about the thickneſs of a finger, and is frequently divided into 
4 number of little branches ; its colour is white, its taſte bit- 
ter, its ſmell ſtrong, ſome what like that of a Le-goats its ſtem 
is about two foot high, reddiſh, and full of leaves; at the top 
of the ſtem is a flower not unlike a ſpica, Or ear; in the 
middle of the flower is a piſtil with five little pieces wherein 
the ſeed is contained, which is black, ſbining, and oval. 
The root is excellent againſt the bite of venomous beaſts, as 
alſo againſt worms, the colick, &c. It mult be choſen white, 
both inſide and outſide, not fibrous, and well cleaned. 
There are ſeveral other kinds of dittany, but all of leſs va- 
ue: as the baſtard dittary, whoſe leaves ae much leſs ; the 
wild dittany, Which neither bears flowers, nor ſruit. 
The ancients have a tradition, that the wounded deer firſt diſ- 
covered the virtue of the Dictanmus Creticus, which being 
eaten, preſently drew out the arrows ſticking in them, 'T hus- 
Pliny Lib. VIII. ©. . And the like account We have from 
Cicero de Natur. Deor. Lib. II. Virgil. Æneid. Lib. XII. v. 
412. Tertull. de Pœnit. c. II. Though Cicero, more pru- 
dent and reſerved than Pliny, is contented to ſpeak of it as by 
hear-ſay. Ariſtotle Lib. de Alirabilib. Auſcult. relates it of the 
roe-buck. Pliny fays expreſsly, that the juice of this plant 
taken inwardly, expels arrows, and cures wounds made with 
other weapons: he adds, that it ſtops ſuppurations, provokes 
the menſes, and delivery, and is good in frictions and fu- 
migations. | 

DICTATE, Dic TAMEN> in the ſchools, a ſuggeſtion, mo- 
tion, or ſentiment of a man's conſcience. Gee CONSCIENCE. 
A good action becomes evil if done contrery to the Dictates 
of one's own con{cience. G&e ACTION, GooD, Cc. 

DicrTATE, DIcT ATA, is likewiſe uſed in the ſchools for a leſſon, 
or exerciſe, wherein the maſter reading, Or! ſpeaking ſome- 
thing, the (cholars take it down in writing after him. Here 
the act of the maſter is likewiſe called dieting. 
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iy The moſt ancient Dictionaries for the Latin tongue, are, that 


| if | There is another noted Latin Dictionary of Criſpinus : to ſay 


| For the Greek, we have thoſe of Henry Stephens, and Sca- 
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DICTATOR, a Roman magiſtrate, created by the ſenate, 
or people, on ſome extraordinary, and eminent occaſion, to 
command, with ſoveraign authority, fer a certain time or- 
dinarily limited to ſix months; though the office was ſome- 
times continued to twelve months. + 
Recourſe was never had to ſuch an officer, but in dangerous, 

and difficult times; as in ſudden wars, popular factions, c. 

| He had abſolute, and monarchic power while his Dictature 
" laſted : and ſome will even have it, his power went beyond 

; ' that of the kings. He was arbiter of peace and war, and had 

; comrhand of life and death, without any appeals lying to the 

| ; people. Twenty four axes were bore before him, whereas 

only twelve before the conſul, Sec FAsCEs. | 

The origin of this office was unknown even in Livy's time ; 

though ſome ancient authors ſpoke of T. Lartius Flavus as the 

firſt Difator, who was appointed in the year of Rome 255. 

Sylla was the firſt perpetual DiAator, and Cæſar the next. 

After Cæſar there were no more Difators. The firſt 

Diftator choſe from among the people, was Marcus Rutilius, 


created in 399. | ; 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus derives the word ab edicendo, becauſe 


will have the word taken hence, that the conſul named him, 
which the Latins call dicere. Lib. IV. de lingua Latina. 
Dictator quod a conſule dicebatur, cujus ditto audientes omnes 
ent. ä 
DICTION, the phraſe, elocution, or ſtyle of a writer, or 
ſpeaker. See STYLE. — 
The Diction or language of an orator ſhould be pure, proper 
to the ſubject, rich without affectation, ſtrong and cloſe with- 
out dryneſs, and ſuitable to the perſon, time, place, and au- 
dience. 
The Diction of tragedy is accounted the fourth of the eſſen- 
tial parts thereof: it is of the leaſt importance of any; yet 
muſt peculiar care be taken herein to make every paſſion ſpeak 
its proper language. See TRAGEDY, Oc. 
DICTIONARY, a collection, or catalogue of all the words 
of a language, or art, with their ſignifications; ranged in the 
order of the alphabet. See ALPHABET. 
What the Latins, and we after them, call Dictionary; the 
Greeks call Lexicon. See LEXICON. | 
For the proper character, nature, office, &c. of a Dictionary, 
ſee the preface to this work. See alſo the article Voca- 


BULARY. 


called Papias, compiled by Solomon, abbot of St. Gall, bi- 
ſhop of * who lived about the year 1409 : another þ 
made in 1469, called Gemma Vocabulorum a third in 1502, 
called Gemma Gemmarum: and a fourth by Dionyſus Neſtor, 
a cordelier. by 

The moſt celebrated one is that of Ambroſe Calepine, a her- 
mit of St. Auguſtin at Bergamo, and fon of the count of Ca- 
lepin, Conrad Geſner is ſaid to have augmented it with four 
thouſand words. Paulus Manutius increafed it till more; 
and Paſſerat after him: and yet Matthias Martinius made two 
volumes of their omiſſions. | 


nothing of Cowper, Holyoake, Gouldman, Littleton, Cole, 
and numerous others of leſs conſideration. 


pula: for the Spaniſh, that of -Covarruvias : for the Italian, 
that of the Academy della Cruſca : for the French, thoſe of 
Nicod, Fa. Monet, Fa. Gaudin, Furetiere, Richelet, 'Tre- 
4 voux, and that of the French academy: for the Engliſh, 
} we have ſcarce any worth the mentioning ; unleſs, perhaps, 
” thoſe of Loyd, Philips, Kerſey, and Baily. ; 
Junius has a Dictionary, or alphabet of the Gothic, Runic, 
and Anglo-Saxon, There is another in the Malayan, which 
is a dead language, famous throughout the Eaſt Indies; where 
it ſtands in ſtead of the Latin among us. 
There are alſo hiſtorical, and geographical Dictionaries as 
that of Charles Stephens, which is tranflated into French, 
and augmented by Morery : another of Hofmann, printed at 
Baſil in 1677, in two volumes folio; which were followed 
by a continuation of as many volumes in 1683: another of 
Mr. Bayle, under the title of hiſtorical -and critical Dictionary, 
| firſt printed at Rotterdam in 1697, in two large volumes: 
a philoſophical Dictionary, by Mr. Chauvin of Berlin: be- 
ſides ſeveral law Dictionaries, phytical Dictionaries, family 
Dictionaries, Dittonaries of arts, of commerce, &c, 
DIDACTIC“, in the ichools, ſignifies the manner of ſpeak- 
; ing, or writing adapted to teach, or explain the nature of 
things. 3 
* The word is formed from the Greek Ji, deceo, I teach. 
There are many words that are only uſed in the Dida&ic, and 


0 dogmatick Way. 


= DIDY MI, Saru, the fame with Gemelli, or Twins. 

y See Twins and GEMINI, _ | 

| DIEM dlauſit extremum, a writ iſſued out of chancery to the 
eſcheator of the county, upon the death of any of the king's 
_ tenants in capite, to enquire by a jury of what lands he died 
ſeized, and of what value, and who was the next heir to 


| 
[ him. | 1 
þ 


DIES. See the article Day: l | 

Dixs, in common law. There are two kinds of days : ;u-;7;.; 
& non juridici. 

Dies juridici, or faſti, are all days wherein juſtice is admin;. 

. in court. See FASTI, 2 | 
IEs non juridici, or nefaſti, are all ſundays in the : and! 
eaſter term, the ir pt aſcenſion gooey . — | 
term, the nativity of St. John the baptiſt: in michaelmas 
term, the feaſt of all ſaints, and all fouls: and in hillary 
term, the purification of the bleſſed virgin. 

The fame diſtinction holds not only as to legal proceedings in 
court, &c. but alſo as to contracts. 

D1xs, in ſome ancient authors, is alſo uſed for daily proviſion, 
Et reddebat dimidium diem mellis, q. d. as much honey as 
ſerved the kifig's family half a day. 

Digs datus, is a day, or time of reſpite given to the tenant, or 
defendant by the court. See DEPARTURE. 

DIESIS, in muſic, à diviſion of a tone, leſſer than a ſemi- 
tone; or an interval conſiſting of a leſſer, or imperfect ſemi- 
tone, See T ONE, 

The Diefis is the ſmalleſt, and. ſofteſt change, or inflexi&n of 
the voice imaginable. It is alſo called a Feint, and expreſſed 
by a St. Andrew's croſs, or faltier. 

Ariſtotle calls Dieſes the elements of voice, as letters are thoſe 
of diſcourſe. In Ariſtotle's Dieſes were apparently dif- 
ferent from ours: And we find Vitruvius expreſly making 
the Digſis a fourth part of the tone. But the Pythagorean:, 
who are held the inventors of the name Diefts, did not make 
it ſo ſmall : they only divided the tone into two unequal parts, 
and called the leſſer, Dizfs, which we call the leſſer ſemi- 
tone ; and the greater, which we call the greater ſemi-tone, 
they called Anatome. See SEMITONE. 

But in aſter-times, when the tone came to be divided into 
three and four parts, the name Digſis was retained to them all, 
And hence thoſe difterent accounts, we meet withal in authors, 
of the quantity of the Digſit. 

Enharmaonical Dtts1s is the difference between a greater, and 
leſſer ſemi-tone. See Tong, Genus, DEGREE, SCALE, G. 
Dizſes are divided into three kinds: the leſſer enharmncal 

*Diefis, or fimple Diefis, denoted by a ſingle croſs, raiſes the 
note following by two comma's, or about 4 of a tone: the 
chromatic, or double Dieſis, denoted by a double croſs, raiſes 
the following note by a leſſer ſemi- tone, or- about four 
comma's ; which is the common Diefis : The greater enharm- 
nical Digſis, denoted by a triple croſs, raiſes the note by fix or 
ſeven comma's, or about j of a tone. None but the deub!: 
Dieſis is uſed in muſic. A flat is frequently uſed to take away 
the Dieſis, and a Diefis to take away a flat. 

When ſemi- tones are placed where regular tones ſhould be ; 

or a tone where there ſhould be a ſemi-tone; it is called a 
Dieſis, or Feint. 

DIESPIT ER“, in antiquity, a name given to Jupiter. 

* Some authors will have it the ſame with Dios pater, 7 upiter 
father; Jupiter being called in Greek, Z us, or +3 
whence the oblique caſe 4 GH, &c. Others hold 0% 
piter to ſignify Diei pater, father of the day. St. Auguſt 
derives the name from Dies, day, and partys, production, 
bringing forth; it being Jupiter that brings forth the 2 y, 
Of which ſentiment are Servius, and Macrobius ; the former 
adding, that in the language of the Oſci, they called him 
Lucentius, and Dieſpiter in Latin. 

Struvius Antiq. Rom. Synt. C. I. ſeems to intimate, that 
Dieſpiter ſignified Pluto But, if that be his meaning, he 1s 

apparently miſtaken. For both in Cicero, and in the inſcrip- 
tion he quotes from Gruter XXI. 8. we have only Dis pater, 

and not D:eſpiter. ww | | 

DIET *, DizTa, in medicine, &c. a ſpare regimen, or 

_courſe of living, out of regard to health, See REGIMEN, 
and HEALTH. | 

* The word Diet, in this ſenſe, comes from Diæta, which fg 
nified anciently a banquetting room; and at length an atlen- 
bly of the ſtates, by reaſon the Germans held moſt of theft 
councils at table. | : 

Diet is a ſoveraign remedy againſt all diſeaſes ariſing from te. 


pletion. See Dis E ASE, REPLETION, c. 


Diet is founded on this, that nature ought not to be buficd, 
and diſtracted in the concocting of food; but left wholly to 
her work of digeſting, and expelling the morbific matter. 
See Fon. 8 
The word is formed from the Greek Sutra, which ignite 

- regimen, or rule of life, preſcribed by phyſicians. And as the 
phyſicians uſually order a ſpare, ſcanty modicum, leis than is 
uſually taken; Diet has gafled into a name for this retrench- 
ment, or diminution of the ordinary quantity of. food, whe- 
ther it be by advice of a phyſician, or by a perſon's own 
choice : provided it be to remove, or prevent ſome difordcr. 
For the advantages of a ſpare ſimple Diet, ſee ABSTINENCE)» 
and FASTING © - 
Dr. Cheyne ſhews, how one may ſupply the place of — 
cines by Diet : any one, ſays he, may loſe a pound of b. . 
take a purge, or a ſweat, by dropping the great meal, 97 45. 
ſtaining from animal food, and ſtrong liquors for fout N 155 
days, in chronical caſcs, as effectually as by opening 2 os 

I ; 


W 43” 


W 


allowing a doſe of 


erſion to ication : either by leſſening one 
of animal food, and ſtrong liquors 

: the ain their wonted freedom, and indo- 
ll way — joan fg time wholly on vegetable Diets, as 
and the like, and drinking only wine 


and water. 


Dir, or Dyet, is alſo uſed for an aſſembly of the ſtates, or 


; ire, or Poland, to deliberate, and concert 
cm ey he ilk good. See STATE), PARLIA- 


2 of the empire are ordinarily held at Ratisbon. See 


Eurikk, ELgECTOR, RECESSUS, Cc. 

The general Diet of Poland is by the laws only to be held 
every two years. But preſſing occaſions convene them every 
car, The laws confine their fitting to 15 days; but they 
{requently protract it to fix weeks. The uſual place is at War- 
ſaw, the capital of the kingdom ; though it has been often 
held at other places: in effect, as by the laws every third Diet 
is to be convened at Grodno, in Lithuania ; whenever for 

articular reaſons it is judged meet to baulk the turn, and hold 
Kelewbere, the nobility of the grand dutchy muſt conſent to 
it. It is the king fixes the time, and ſummons's it by circular 


letters ſent to all the palatines. In an interregnum, the arch- 


hop of Gneſna calls the Dret. £ 
ws particular Diets, which are held ſix weeks before 


the general one, do each ſend three deputies choſe out of the 
mbers thereof. — — 70 a | 

In Poland there are likewiſe Diets on horſe-back, held in the 
campagne, or country. Such are thoſe wherein they chuſe 
their king. They are called Poſpolites. 
There are likewif: Diets held in Switzerland: Diets of the 
proteſtant cantons; Diets of the catholick cantons; and gene- 
ral Diets, The firſt aſſemble at Araw, and are convoked by 
the canton of Zurich : the ſecond at Lucern, convoked by 
the canton of that-name. The third, compoſed of the depu- 
ties of all the cantons, both proteſtant and catholick, 1s held 
twice a year, at the end of June, and the beginning of De- 
cember, and meets at Baden, It is the canton of Zurich has 
the right of convening it. ? i 

DIE TA, in our old law-books, denotes a days-journey——omnis 
-oticnabilis Dieta conſtat ex viginti miliaribus. Fleta. 

DIETETIC, DizTETICA, that part of phyſic, which con- 


ſiders the way of living with relation to food, ſuitable to par- 


ticular caſes. See Foop, and Dixr. 


DIEU & mon droit, V God and my right, the motto of 


the arms of England, firſt given by king Richard I. to intimate, 
that he held not his empire in vaſſalage of any mortal. See 
Morro. | | 
It was afterwards taken up by Edward IIL when he firſt 
claimed the crown of France; and was continued without 
interruption to the time of king William III. who uſed the 
motto, je maintiendray; though he commanded the former 
to be retained on the great ſeal. The fame is to be under- 
ſtood of the late queen Anne, who uſed the motto, ſemper 
cadem; which had been before uſed by queen Elizabeth. 
DIFFAMATORY, a term chiefly uſed in the phraſe diffama- 
tory libel, ſignifying a writing intended to ſcandalize, or diſ- 
credit a perſon, c. See LiBeL. 


By the Roman law, and the ancient ordonnances of France,” 
the authors of diffamatory libels were 


niſhed with death. 
ace Halduin. Comment. ad Leges de Libellis famoſis. 


The hiſtorian tells us, that cardinal Ximenes was inſenſible to 


all dif/amatory libels: he found it but reaſonable, to leave 
in{cfiods-the liberty of venting their grief by writings, which 
only live while the perſon is offended at them, and loſe all 
their ſpirit and malignity when deſpiſed, or diſregarded. 
DIFFAREATION “*, among the Romans, a ceremony 
whereby the divorce of their prieſts was ſolemnized. See 
DivoRCE. 
* The word comes from the prepoſition dis, which is uſed in 
compaſition for diviſion, or ſeparation ; and farreatio, a cere- 
mony with wheat; of far, wheat. 
D\fareatim was properly the diſſolving of marriages contracted 
by confarreation ; which were thoſe of the pontifices, or 
brielts. Feſtus ſays, it was performed with a-wheaten cake. 
Vigenere will have confarreation and Diffareatiomn to be 
the fame thing. Sce CONFARREATION. | 
DIFFERENCE, in logic, an eſſential attribute belonging to 
{ome ſpecies, and not found in the genus; being the idea that 
defines the ſpecies. See Gros, and SPECIES. 
Thus, body and fpirit are the two ſpecies of ſubſtance, which 
in their ideas include ſomething more than is included in the 
idea of ſubſtance. In body, for inſtance, is found impenetra- 
bility, and extenſion ; in ſpirit, a power of thinking, and rea- 
foning, So that the Difference of body is impenetrable extenſion ; 


W. the Difference of fpirit is cogitation. See DEFINITION. 
OL, 


A 


DrryerENcCE, in mathematics, the exceſs of one quantity above 
another. | | : 
This angle is 60 degrees, and that 90; their Difference is 30. 
See ANGLE, 


DIF 


When a leſs quantity is ſubſtracted from a greater, what re- 


mains is called the Difference. See SUBSTRACTION, 


DIFFERENCE of longitude of two places, is an arch of the equa- 
tor intercepted between the meridians of the places, See 


LoxGiTtuDpE. 


Aſcenfimal DiF#ERKENCE, in aſtronomy. See AscENS1¹.v AL. 
DIFFERENCES “, in heraldry, certain additaments to coat ar- 


— 


mour, whereby ſomething is altered, or added, to diſtinguiſh 
the younger families from the elder, or ſhew how far they are 
removed from the principal houſe. See ABATEMENT. . 
* They are called in Latin Diminutiones, and Diſcernicula Ar- 
morum, and by the French Briſures. See DruinvTiON. 
Of theſe Differences Sylv. Morgan gives us nine, which ob. 
tain principally among us: viz, the label, which denotes the 
firſt, or eldeſt ſon: the creſcent, the ſecond : the mullet, the 
third: the martlet, the fourth: the aummlet, the fifth : the 


+ flower de lis, the ſixth: the roſe, the ſeventh ; the eight fail, 


the eighth: and the creſt moline, the ninth. See each under 
its proper article, LABEL, Oc. 

Again, as the firſt Differences are ſingle for the ſons of the 
firit houſe, or deſcent ; the ſons of the younger houſes are 
differed by combining or putting the faid 4 upon each 
other. As the firſt Differences are the label, creſcent, &c. for 
the firſt houſe ; the Difference for the ſecond houſe is the 
label on a creſcent, for the firſt of that houſe : for the third 
brother of the ſecond houſe a mullet on a creſcent, &c, 
The original of Differences is controverted. Cambden will 
have them to have begun about the time of king Richard, 
Paradin aſſigns Differences wore as early as the year 870, 
The preſident Fauchet obſerves Differ ences to have been here- 


ditary in the French families before the time of Louis le G ros, 


who came to the crown in the year 1110. Moreau refers 
them to the time of St. Louis, and Lallonette, Belle-foreft, 
&c. to that of Philip Auguſtus. —The occaſion of their rife 
is well accounted for by Colombiere. 

All nations, fays he, prefer the eldeſt brothers to the younger ; 
whence thoſe, in a direct line, ſucceeding their fathers, and 
becoming maſters of their lands, took on them their coat ar- 
mour, without any change, or alteration ; and tranſmitted the 
ſame again to their eldeit fons ; the younger brothers, or ba- 
ſtards not being allowed to bear the Lic arms, without ſome 
additional mark, to diſtinguiſh them from the elder. Hence 
ſome heralds, he goes on, have endeavoured to confine them 
to certain fixed, and determinate figures, for diſtinguiſhing 
the ſecond from the firſt, the third from the ſecond ; and fo 
on to the fixth : aſſigning the ſecond a label, the third a Bor- 
dure, the fourth an ore, the fifth a battocu, and the ſixth a bend, 
or cottice. | 

And the deſcendents of theſe to bear double Differences, or 
Differences charged on one another, viz. the eldeſt fon of the 
ſecond fon to retain his paternal coat, with the D:#7r ence of 


the label of three points; the ſecond the label of four points; 


the third ſuch a /abe/ on a chief; the fourth a label charged 
with certain figures, as eag/ets, lioncels, martlets, creſcents, 
roſes, &c. And for the ſame_ reaſon, the ſecond fon of the 
third fon ſhall bear a bordure engrailed, the third a boardure 
charged with bezants, or tourteaux, &c. 

But the ſame author judges the fixing any certain invariable 
Differences at all an abuſe ; by reaſon they may happen not to 
be agreeable to the paternal coat, but very much deface, 
and blemiſh it. He adds, that many other figures beſide thoſe 


abovementioned, may be uſed as Diffcrences ; as ſhells, be- _ 


zants, cinque-foils, and a thouſand more, Some younger fa- 
milies have made the Difference in their arms by only di- 
miniſhing the ordinaries, or changing the poſture ; and 
others by only changing the metal, or colour, : 

It muſt be added, that the Difference may be of metal on me- 
tal, or colour on colour ; which in other cales is falſe heraldry. 


DIFFERENTIAL, DI1FFERENTIALE, in the higher geo- 


metry, an infinitely ſmall quantity, or a particle of quan- 
tity ſo ſmali as to be leis than any aſſignable one. Sce 
QUANTITY. 

It is called a differential, or differential quantity, becauſe fre- 
quently conſidered as the difference of two quantities; and 
as ſuch is the foundation of the differential calculus : Sir Iſaac 
Newton, and the Engliſh, call it a Moment, as being conſi- 
dered as the momentary increaſe of quantity. See FLUx10N, 
MouENrT, &c. 

Mr. Leibnitz, and others, call it alſo an nfinit-frmal. See 
INFINITESIMAL. 


DIFFERENTIAL F the fi, ſecond, &c, Dæree. See 


DiFFERENTIO-DIFFERENTIAL. 


Dir #ERENTIAL colculus, or method, is a method of differencing 


quantities; that is, of finding a di ferential, or infinitely ſmall 
2 which taken an infinite number of times, is equal 
to a given quantity. 

This method is one of the fineſt, and ſubtileſt in all mathe- 
matics; Mr. Leibnitz, who claims tbe invention thereof to 
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bichfelk, calls it differentialis calculus, 3s conſidering the in 


nitely ſmall quantities found hereby as the differences of the 


quantities; and accordingly expreſſing them by the 


prefixed : as the differential of x, by d; that of) by dy, &c. 


Sir Iſaac Newton, Who, has 4 better title to the diſcove 


, 
it the method of fluxitns, 33 conſidering the infinitely little 


quantities rather as fluxions, Or momentary increments, e. Fr. 


of a line, generated by the fluxion of a point; of a 


For the hiſtory doctrine, uſe, c. thereof, ſee 


Dir yERENTIO-DIFFERENTIAL Calculus, is a method of 


differencing differential quantities. 


As the ſign of 4 Differential is the letter 4; that of a Dif- 
-ential of dx, is ddr; and the Differential of ads, duda, or 


4, Þ x, &c; or 5, roy "i $0 
Thus, we have powers, or Jeorees of Differentials. 


tial of the firſt power or degree; as dx. 
Dir FERENTIAL of the 
mal of a differential quantity of the firſt degree; 25 


dxdx, or dx*, dxdy, &c. 
DIFFERENTIAL 4 
ferential quantity of the ſecond degree; 4 dddx, dx*, 


and fo on. 


fame manner, as the power? of ordinary quantities. - 
again, as compound Differentials either multiply, or divide 


each other, or are powers of Differentials of the firſt 


Differentials are dit erenced after the ſame manner as orditary 
And, therefore, the Differentio- Differential Cat- 


culus, is the ſane, in effect, with the Differential. 
Dix ftxENTIAL) in the doctrine of 1 


the logarithms of tangents» Differentiales 3 which we uſually 

call artificial tangents. See LoGARITHM'and (TANGENT: 

DIFFORM, is 3 word uſed in oppoſition to Uniform, and 
Gonifies, that there is no regularity in the form, or appearance 


a thing. See UNIFORMITY- 


The botaniſts uſe it as a Aüdinction of the Blowers of plants. 


See FLOWER. 
DIFFUSE, DiFFUuSIVE> is chiefly uſed for 2 prolix 

of writing, Ce. See PROLIXITY. 

A dictionary cannot well be too diffuſroe * for a man 


too much informed of the word he wanted ; and he is not] put, 


obliged to read the reſt. 


A diffuſrve ſtyle is proper for diſcourſes in the demonſtra- | air. 
tive kind. Demoſthenes is cloſe, and conciſe ; Cicero on the 


The ſchool-men make three kinds of Diſfuſien: the firſt that 
whereby a pure quality is diffuſed ; as cold, force, &c. This 
they diſtinguiſh into equal, whereby equal portions, Or degrees 


of the quality are diſtributed upon 


thus, when a direct motion Is impreſſed on a moveable, all 


the parts of the moveable receive an equal impetus : and une- 
qual, when unequal degrees of the quality are diſtributed on 
different parts of the ſubje& ; thus it is, that, force is im- 
preſſed on a lever, and cold propagated through a medium. 
The ſecond kind of Diffufion is that performed by the mo- 
tion of bodies; ſuch is the Diffuſion of light, ſound, ſmell, 


magnetic, electric virtues, c. 


The third. is performed partly by the motion of corpulcles, 
and partly by the Diffuſion of a quality; and thus they hold 


fre to be diffuſed. 


But the modern philoſopners reject the notion of qualities, and 
According to them, there is no other Diffu- 


their Diffuſun- 
ſoon, but that of corporeal ſubſtance, emitted in 


eMuvia, or particles, into a kind of atmoſphere all around the 


body; which Diffuſion of corpuſcles ſome call atmoſphericat, 
as being ſuppoſed to be terminated by 2 circle, whereof the DIGESTION, in medicine, that change of the food taken 


in order 
al, till it 
arrives at its deſtined bulk; and to repair the loſs of thoſe Pa- 
bodies. ticles, which the body, in its natural ſtate, neceſſarily unde: - 


See QUALITY 3 where the phyſicial law of the Diffuſion of 
ities 1 Gee alſo SPHERE of Aftivity, ATMO- 


diffuſing body 1 the centre, Every body, it is now 


has its ſphere of activity, ox Diffuſion, within which the par- 
ticles, or corpuſcles, torn from it, and flying away, have a 


ſenſible effect, 2s WE ſee in odorous, ſonorous, &c 


See Bio AM. 


DIGAST RICUS *®, in anatomy, 4 muſcle of the lowe. jaw, 


thus called, as having 2 double belly. Dee Tab. Anat. 
fig. 1. and alſo ſee MUSCLE. 


* The word is formed from His, twice 3 and acne Belhy. 
It ariſes fieſhy from the upper part of the proceſſus maſtoide- 
us, and deſcending, contracts into A round tendon, which 
paſſes through the ſtilohyoideus, and an annular ligament, 
which is faſtened to the os hyoides ; then it grows fleſhy again, 
and aſcends towards the middle of the edge of the lower jaw, 
where it is inſerted. When it acts, it pulleth the lower Jaw | 
down, by the help of an annular pully, which alters its direction. 
% D ; 8 
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riſconſulti, or lawyers, to work u 


ſerves it as à prefade. See JuRISCONSUL rus. 


called Pandecta. See PANDECT- 


ſecond power, of degree, is an :nfiniteſi- | Cujfas ſays, chat Digeſt is a common name for all books diſ- 
poſed in a good order, and oeconomy : and hence it is, that 


Tertullian calls the goſpel of St. Luke, Digeſt: 


the third degree, is an infiniteſimal of a 4 DIGESTOR; or DrcEsTER, an artificial means, or inſtru- 
ment, ſerving to dige, or difſolve meats out of the ſtomach, 


by a way analogous tO that of anitnal digeſtion. 


degree 3 A piece-of veal, mutton, 


ſome fuch menſtruums. See DIGESTION. 


manner 


is never | the ſtomach. 


' reſolve the whole into one ſeeming 


together, as ſcarce to be ſeparable, 


ration of the ſtomach. For though the ſtomach do 


See CHY LE. 


in at the mouth, which it undergoes in the ſtomach, 
to afford fit matter to compoſe, or diſtend an anim 


tition. See MASTICATION, and DEGLUTITION- 


(Myol.) 


liver, ſpleen, &c. 


he inf. DIGEST, Dioxsrün, a collection of the Roman laws, 
ranged and digefled under proper titles, by order of the empe. * 


That prince gave his chancellor Tribonianus a commiſſion for 
calls | this purpoſe 3 who, in conſequence thereof, choſe ſixtecn ju- 

n the fame. Theſe, ac- 
ordingly, took out the beſt, and fineſt decifions from the two 
thouſand volumes of the ancient juriſconſulti, and reduced 
them all into one body ; which was publiſhed in the year 


and inſtead of d notes them by a dot; e. gr. the Auxion of x, | 533» under the name of Digeſt. 
; ich 1 the force of a law, by a letter at the head of the work, which 


The Digeft makes the firſt part of the Roman law, and the firſt 
volume of the corpus; of body of the civil law: See CIvII- I 
It was tranſlated into Greek under the ſame emperor, 


The uſual method of quoting it is by a double , on acco 
| of the Greek name Pandect, which being firſt abbreviated Pp 
figure of two IIII ; to abbreviate it yet further, the two cha- 


The Differential of an ordinary quantity is called a Differen- racders were joined into one cu, which the Latin copiſts 


The powers of Di Cremtials, as dx, are differenced after the Mr. Leigh, in the Philoſoph. Tranſa#t. ives us an artificial 
powers of if And | Digefter to illuſtrate the natural —4 : it 5 prepared from ſpirit 
of ſulphur, ſpirit of harts-horn, the chyle of a dog, and its 

| | beef, or the like, of the 
bigneſs of a nut, being put in a dram of this preparation, and 


ſet on a digeſting furnace tWO hours; it drew from the fleſh a 


„ mixed 
with oil of vitriol ; in which, raw fleſh, and crums of 
being put, and the whole committed for four hours to digeſt in 
balneo mariæ, the meat is found diſſolved, and the whole to- 

each of 
them, conclude the food in the ſtomach to be digeſted by 


Dr. Havers prepares a Dage/ior of oil of turpentine 


But the moſt celebrated Digefter is that of Papin, the eff 
whereof bears a more near "eſemblance to the ope ratio 
It is a fort of vellel, wherein meat being 
with {o much water 48 ſerves exactly to fil 
it, a hd is ſcrewed cloſe on, ſo as to admit of no external 
Then, by the application of two or three lighted char- 


minutes (fix or eight) reduced into a perfect pulp, or rather 
> increaſe of the fire, or the addition of a 


The effect is accounted for from the ſtrict clofure of the 
engine, which excluding the intruſion, or eſcape of air, 
the ſuccuſfions occaſioned by the expanſions, and oſcil 
the air included in the fleſh, are 8 and ſtrong, and ſo 

b y homogeneous body 
mix the aqueous, ſaline, oleous, and other particles, ſo ſtrong 


one liquor, and when cold a gelly, of a ſtrength proportionate 
to the quantity of fleſh or bones diſſolved in the Water 

This experiment ſeems to hold a cloſe analogy with the obe- 
not Ord- 
narily diſſolve, either fo ſtrongly, or ſo quick; Jet in 
portion to its heat and conſtriction, Dr. Drake takes 
the ſame thing: thereby breaking and reſolving int 
the bodies which it included, ſo mixed, inter minima, 
humours.—Theſe, thus reduced into a fluor, and intimate 
mixed with the liquids of the drink, and juices of the ſto- 
mach, compoſe that lacteſcent liquor, called Chvle, or Chme. 


it to do 
0 ſmall, 
with 1t5 


It includes chylification, and is ſucceeded by ſangui 
ve SAN GUIFICATION) NUTRITION; 


The cauſe, manner, and means of Digeſtion, have been ini” 

nitely controverted : it would be tedious to enter into 

ſyſtems, and 3 that have been framed by p 
ici 


boiling of the ſolid, and groſſer parts of the food, | 
2 by the heat of the ſtomach, and of the adjace 

See ELIXATION, HEAT» oc, 
Others will have it done by Atrition; as if the ſto 


nt paltꝭ, | 


mach by 


grains of leaven. Now, ſay they, it is allowed by the chy- 
miſts, that one grain of ferment is ſufficient for 800 grains of 


dub of food, breaks the 
und others} a ſaline juice, 
the parts of the food. Set MR- 


STRUUM- 8 JE TIS | 

in ſuppoſe Dig vun to be performed by means of a 
Denner E Digg" mixing with the aliment, excites 
an inteſtine motion in the parts thereof, by whoſe mutual col- 
liſions, the parts are attenuated and diſſolved. See FERMENT. 
But theſe, too, differ in their opimoms of this N ſome 


too, are divided ; ſome tac it to be the 
ſpir ĩtuous part; and ſome the air in | 10ESTOR. 
Others ſuppoſe this ferment ſupplied by the glands of the 
ſtomach: and _— contend for the ſaliva, and make 
that the ferment 


food, der SALIVA. _ 2 
All theſe ſyſtems ate no reduced to three principal ones 3 
which we- {till find explained, and defended in the ſeveral writ- 


ings on that ſubjeRt - the firſt holding Digeſtion to be performed 


The firſt opinion Was for a long time the only one. The 
retainers hereto hold, that the fob; after it is received into 


und converts them into chyle. See FERMENTATION. 

'This was the ſyſtem of the ancients z Who, though they only 
expreſs themſelves in general terms, as diſſolving, ſoftening, 
ſubduing, concretion, qualities, c. yet ſeem to have had the 


notion of what WE call Fermentation. Thus Empedocles and 


the manner of fruit's ripeningy the muſt's changing into wine, 
and paſte's riſing. Fippocrates expreſsly names Ferveſcence, 
and Fermentation, de veteri medicina, c. 5. and Galen like- 
wiſe, L. de Conſuetudine, C. 2. And in another place he 
aſſ-rts, that a certain ſerous juice of the ſtomach concurs with 
the bile and ſpirits to effect Digeſtion, To ſay nothing of Ci- 
dero, who, according to the prevailing opinion of his time, 
_—_—_ Digeſtim to the heat of the ſtomach. Lib. II. de 
at. Deor. 
The juices, or ferments in the ſtomach, to whoſe action Di- 
efl;on is ſuppoſed owing, are, the ſaliva, bile, and panereatic 
juice. This is ſo true, that in certain voracious animals, 
which eat, and Wige/t faſt, particularly wolves, oftriches, and 
porcupines, the bile diſcharges it ſelf immediately into the ca- 


vity of the ſtomach ; and we have obſerved a diſpoſition ana- 


logous thereto in a man that had been a great cater. 
There are only three marks to know the fermentation of 
dough and muſt by: firſt, in that the dough riſes, and 
ſwells ; and the muſt bubbles and rarifies. Secondly, In that 
the bread and wine made by theſe fermentations, have dif- 
ferent taſtes and qualities from thoſe the flower and muſt 
had before, Thirdly, In that the bread, and wine, by diſtil- 
htion, yield principles that differ in thoſe reſpects from thoſe 
drawn from flower and muſt. Now, all theſe characters are 
found in the change made in the food by Dig? ion. 

Againſt this ſyſtem it is objected by Mr. Hecquet, and others, 
that in every 24 hours there is prepared A pound of faliva, 
half a pound of bile, and at leaſt two ounces of pancreatic 
juice ; to which js to be added the ſtomach- liquor, reſembling 
ſaliva; the whole amounting to about two pounds, or. 13824 


matter to be fermented ; conſequently 2 pounds of fer- 
ment would ſuffce for 1200 pounds of food: whereas A 
man ordinarily does not take above 4 pounds in a day. 


calion, And, further, it furniſhes an objection, ſince ſuch a 
uantity of ſaline, menſtruous humour, having ſo little bu- 
meſs to employ it in fermenting the food, muſt act on the 


— 
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ſtomach; corrode and deſtroy the fine membrane it is lined 
withal; and do other miſchies.  - | 
But to this it 1s anſwered, 1. That, according to Mr. Hec- 
quet himſelf, the faculty of fermenting only belongs to the 
Gilts; and that, by his own computation, half a pound of bile 
only contains 30 grains of falt; and a pound of ſaliva, with 
two ounces of pancreatic Juice, and the ſtomach- liquor, con 
tain but 14 grains more! ſo that the ferment of the ſtomach 
produced each day, only amounts to about 44 grains, which 
ſeems ſcarce enough for 2 pounds of food. But Mr, Hec- 
an diminiſhes the quantity of theſe ſalts too much, which 
Verheyen, and others, make a deal more. To which is to 
be added the volatile ſalt, mixed with the phlegm and ſpirits. 
2. It is not true, that there is always required 2 grain, 
and only a grain of leaven for 800 grains of matter. Expe- 
rience contradicts this rule. In ſome fermentations there is 
no need of any leaven at all, and in others a deal leſs: As to 
the ferment's acting on the membranes of the {ftomach ; it is 
certain, it does act on, and vellicate the ſame, when there is 
no food to employ it; and this it is, that occaſions the ſenſa- 
tion of hunger. But as faſt as they are corroded, they are 


repaired again by the nouriſhment proper to them. The ito- 


mach is ſometimes gnawed, and incommoded by the menſtru- 
um ; but ordinarily it is preſerved oy a viſcid matter, Where- 
See HUNGER. 

Another objection againſt this doctrine, is, that the chyle 
yields no :nflammadble ſpirit; which it ſhould, were it the cf. 
ſect of fermentation : but M. Aftruc anſwers, that all fer- 
mentations do- not prodvce any ſuch ſpirit : that of dough, 
for inftance, affords none, nor that of rotten fruits, nor ot 
acids, or pure alcali's. The inflammable ſpirit, in eſfect, 
requires a fine attenuated ſulphur, which is not found in all 
fermentations. 

The fecond ſyſtem was invented, or at leaſt renewed in the 
preſent age 3 and has been maintained with a deal of zeal 
and vivacity, as is common the caſe in any thing that has 
the appearance of novelty. Thoſe who eſpouſe this opinion, 
contend, that it is a mere continual attrition, Or grinding. 
that breaks, attenuates, and reduces the food, and with the 
addition of a proper fluid, forms it into that whitiſh ſubſtance, 
called Chyle 3 much as corn is ground between the ſtones of a 
mill. Which opinion ſeems to be confirmed by ſomething 
obſerved in birds: their gizzard, or crop: is compoſed of two 
ſtrong, ſolid, compact muſcles, which rubbing againſt cach 
other, and being affiſted by little angular ſtones, or grains of 


freſh ones. | 
This ſentiment is thus explained by an able aſſertor thereof, 
Mr. Hecquet, in his treatiſe of Dige/tion. Every thing in the 
body is vaſcular ; conſequently, every thing therein is hollow : 
every thing therein lives after its manner; conſequently, 
every thing is in mo jon: animal life being nothing but mo 
tion ; and conſequently, all the veſſels are in motion. Now 
the parts of a body, chat are to move, will move towards 
choſe ſides, where they find the leaſt reſiſtance. But the 
place of the leaſt reſiſtance in tubes is the cavity; conſequent- 
ly, the motion of the parts of veſſels is towards their axcs. 
he parts of veſſels that are to move, are the parietes, or 
ſides, becauſe flexible, and elaſtic ; and this motion can only 
be effected by an approximation of thoſe parts; conſequently, 
the motion of the veſlels conſiſts in an approximation of their 
parietes : it is, therefore, 2 ſort of contraction, preſſion, or 


coarctation. Hence, 35 all the parts of the body are only 


veſſels, they all undergo 2 ſyſtole, preſſion, or contra- 


Further, all theſe veſſels contain juices in their cavities ; and, 
therefore, all the juices, or liquids in the body, are continu- 
ally compreſſed, This preſſion is the action of an elaſtic 
force ; conſequently, the preſſion will be ſuch as is the force; 
and, therefore, alternative: conſequently, it is a pulſe, or 
palpitation 3 and therefore the juices are continually beaten. — 
Now, theſe juices are exceedingly diviſible; and conſequently 
are continually attenuated, and divided : and a diviſion effect- 
ed by a pulſation, or beating, is a trituration; and conſe- 
quently, the juices in the body are continually triturated, Of 
ground. Ihe reaſon why the compreflive force ſhould be 
alternative, is, that the membranes, which compoſe the vel- 
ſels, conſiſt of two plans, or ſeries's of fibres; the one longi- 
tudinal, the other circular, cutting the longitudinal at right 
angles: the longitudinal are tendinous, and elaſtic; the cir- 
cular are muſcular, or motive, like ſphincters, which com- 
preſs: the circular are over the longitudinal, and embrace, Or 
gird them round: the former, we habe already obſer d, are 


elaſtic; and their elaſticity oppoſes the compreſſion of the 


latter. From this oppoſition, or reſiſtance, ariſes a recipro- 

cal action, and re- action, which is the alternative grinding 

force required. See TRITURATION. 

To ſuch as account for Digeſtion from a ſerment, theſe plulo- 

fophers object, that Digeſtion 13 a diſſolution; that to prepare 

the matters for this diflolution, they mult be ſoften' d; that 
— che 


—— 
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hardeſt matters, and to harden the ſoſter, to thicken the fluid, 
fix the fat, and con | 


to compreſs them) there are likewiſe liquors to dilute and 
temper them, viz, the faliva, and ftomach-liquor- And mi- 
neral matters, which the fromach- liquor cannot diſſolve, are 
found to be worn, and poliſhed after having tayer ſome time 
in the ſtomach. Now poliſhing is the 

grinding, not of corroſion. Accordingly we find pelotoons, 
or balls of hairs, or threads in the Qomach of cattel, ver) 


ſmooth and ſhining, and far from having any marks of cor- 


of 12951 Pounds: a power more than * 
of the ableſt mill - ſtones. See Traite de Digeſtion par M. 


monſtrated, that the force of the flexor of the laſt articulation 
of the thumb is equal to 37 20 pounds: | whehce Pitcairn de- 
duces, that the force of the fibres of the ſtomach is equal to 
12951, and that of the diaphragm» and muſcles of the lower 


venter, to 248235 pounds. His way of eſtimating is this: 


The flexor only weighs 122 grains, and * may _ 
mach weign- 


miſtake ; for it is not in virtue of its weight of 122 grains, 
that the flexor muſcle is equivalent to 37 20 pounds : beſides 
that it would fotlow hence, that the heavier the muſcles of 
the ſtomach, diaphragm: and abdomen, axe, the more ſorce 
conſequently the more eaſy, and ex- 
ite would the Digeſtion be: which is falſe. 

he patrons of this ſyſtem compare the brain to the arbor, or 
ſcrew of a preſs, the heart to 2 piſton, the lungs to bellows, 
the mouth to 2 mill-ſtone or a peſtle, the Fomach to a preſs, 
and the inteſtines to 3 receiver, or vat. They contend, that 


followed by Van Helmont, and Willis. 
But even the partifans of trituration are not perfectly agreed 
hemſelves : Pitcairn will have it performed by a total 


4 pounds. 
bility, with what h had aſſerted of this force, durſt not pur- 


ſue the proportion Whereon his calculus was founded, and ac- 
hich, one of the forces would have been found 


equivalent to 117088 pounds, and the other to 2507.34 3 


Tne diaphragm in its motion has tWO powers; the one direct, 


which is that whereby its muſcles draw from the centre towards | 


the circumference 3 the other lateral, whereby it reſts, or preſſes 


mer. Now, What ſeems to have deceived Pitcairn and Hecquet, 
is, their taking the direct for the lateral force ; the contraction of 


pacitates them from acting at all on the ſtomachi. 


The membranes f the ſtomach being very ſoft, and having 


ſtone. It is true, in certain fowls, the gomach conſiſts of a 
cloſe, compact, fleſhy muſcle, exceeding ſtrong, ſo as to break 


the girzard, or crop of granivorous birds, does, on the con- 


trary, farniſh à very cogent argument againit trituration. 
The gizzard is provided on the out- ſide with four fleſhy 


muſcles, the tendons whereof meet in tWo oppoſite points: 


| — 
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which together make 307822 pounds. . 1 fatival glands, and thus formed into 2 kind of pa ſte. . 


Ihich being mixed, and embar 


zard to be the grinding of the grain 
rietes, or ſides: whereas, the membrane in the ſtomach of 2 
man is exceedingly thin and fine, furniſhed with few fleſh 

man i ewetel with e tender, ſenſible kind of vile; and od 
ſtomach, it (If is of a great capacity. And the ſtomach in 
rapacious birds, who devour. huge pieces of raw fleſh without 
chewing, is 2 ill finer membrane. Laſtly, on the foot of the 
ſyſtem of trituration there ſeems no accounting, for hunger 
nauſea's, indigeſtions, dities, &c. N | g 
In the ſyſtem of trituration it ſeems irapoffible to explain wh 

certain things eaſy to grind, . f. cabbage flowers, cannot 95 
digeſted in certain ſtomachs, which yet find no difficulty in 
digeſting more hard, and ſolid meats; as. beef and mutton: 


whereas, the difference of diſſolvents gives A natural and eaſy 
ſolution. Hydropic people continue to dige/t,, notwithſilandivs 
the fibres of the Fomach, as well as the. reſt of the body, are 


extreamly relaxed through the redundance of moiſture. And 
the effect of nothing ehe but fermentation. z which even di- 


x 4 


covers it felf by belches, Ac. while it es on. The iron, 


needles, pins, Oe. (ornetimes, found undiffoked. in the ſfto- 

tion to the ſyſtem of fermentation ; it. being 
notorious, that no diſſolvent diſſolves all bodies. 2 
In birds, which feed on grain, 


arſt in the crop, Where the grain is prepared for Dize/tior, 


by being macerated in 4 liquor like ſalwa; and afterwards in 
the gizzard, Where the Digeſtion is perſected by a diſſolvent 
poured into it by a conglomerate g But the ching is 
fill more apparent in ruminating animals, which are pro- 
vided with four gomachs; the two firſt, whercot, though 
formed of a nervous membrane, make but little alteration in 
the aliment, for want of a ferment, or menſtruum ; fo that 
it returns to be chewed again ; and only becomes well d- 
in the fourth ſtomach, whither a diſſolvent is poured itom a 
conglomerate gland. See RuminANT, Q. 

The partiſans of the third opinion allow it inconteſtable, that 
there are acids in the ſtomach, which mix with the foods, and 
act on them; and hold likewiſe, that their action is ailed, 
and promoted by the motion of ſyſtole, and diaſtole in 


the viſcera: they add, that the acids produce a fermenta- 


tion; and the oſcillatory motion of the viſcera 2 trituration; 
and that thus Digeſtion is the effe&t of fermentation, and tri- 


verted into chyle, they mx with the blood, which couvey3 
them into all parts. of the body. The foods then we take, 


are either crude, as oiſters, fruits, certain pulſe, Sc. 0! drefled, 
as fleſh, and fiſh, which are roaſted, boiled, fried, Oc. and 


ſpices, vinegar, Wine, tc, to heighten and enrich the 
taſte, as much as to aſſiſt Digeſtion. Sce Foop, DRE» 
SING, Sc. | | 

Further, there are ſome foods we ſ low without chewing, 
as liquids; and others, Which we break and eomminute VV 
chewing, as bread, fleſh, &c. It is of theſe laſt we ſhall 
here, ſpeak, as undergoing more preparations, and mote 
changes to fit them for food, than the others. | 
The food, then, is firſt broke, and divided by the teeth, ans 


Ma 


at the ſame time, moiſtened with a liquor ſupplied by © 


Thus prepared, it is paſſed through the oeſophagus into the 
ſtomach, there to ferment. See Drecrurir Ion — L 
fermentation is cauſed, 1. By the falival juice, which 15 3 


ferment, and has the ſame effect on the aliment, that leaven» 


nearly the ſame effect on foods, as 2 dunghill has on matters 
laid by the chymiſts to digeſt therein. 3- By the rem21ns © 
foods left adhering in the rugæ, or folds of the ſtomach, and 
there turned four, and acrimonious. 4 By the comprel 
of the muſcles of the abdomen, and diaphragm. g, By * 
liquor which the repeated compreſſion of thoſe muſcles cc 


to the ſentiment of ſome modern A by the air it ſch, 


by the heat of the ſtomach, and ſeparates the parts 01 the 
foods. "Theſe cauſes all contribute to attenuate, d die 


From the gomach the chyle defcends into the duode nam, 
where it is further perk by the pancreatic juicc, and 
che bile, which thin it, precipitate ins groſſcr per, and 
der it more fluid. I he chyle thus per ected and attenuated, 
enters the lacteal veins, which convey it into the rece?*: # 
chyli, whers it is further diluted by the ly mpbay which is bi bucht 


Fermentation is manifeſt, 


mae 
ed in the aliments, dates 


oy 


U 


a 


ſubtilizes, and g1ves it its laſt perfection. 


darts of the foods { ted from the chyle 

2 _ wor — f — the colour of ex- 
ts from the bile; and that rank ſmell they derive 

— coarſer falphurs thereof. I heſe ſulphurs, and ſalts 
of the excrements, ſerve, after they have palled through the 
inteſtines, and are arrived at the laſt; which is the rectum, 


The ſeparation of the urine from the blood may be eſteemed 
a part of perfect Digeſtion ; the deſign of ſuch ſeparation be- 
ing to render the blood more pure and balſamic, and of con- 
ſequence more fit for nutrition; which the falts, the urine 


abounds withal, greatly prevented. This ſeparation 1s 


performed : the branches of the emulgent arteries, which ter- 
minate in the glands, whereof the ſubſtance of the kidneys 
is compoſed, Carry the blood thither 3 where a ſeroſity is ſe- 
parated from the blood, by means of the pores in the glands 
of the kidneys 3 thoſe pores repreſenting the holes in 2 ſieve, 
a leſs diameter than 
themſelves. I his ſeroſity, called urine, is diſcharged hence 
into ſeveral little tubes, which, joyning into à kind of pyra- 


which only let paſs ſuch things as Are of 


mids, yield their humour into the pelv's whence it 
through the ureters into the bladder. See URINE. 


DIGESTION, in chymiſtry, is a preparation of plants, 


nerals, metals, or other bodies, by putting them with ſome 
proper fluid in a veſſel, and heating chem gradually over a 


gentle fire, like the heat of an animal body. See FIRE. 


Digeſtion is a previous kind of diſpoſition to a perfect diſſo- 
lution of a body, made by means of fire, or hery particles, 
ſtriking againſt and looſening the pores of the body, and at- 


tenuating the parts of the fluids, that their connexion 


the harder matter may be more eaſily and perfectly diffolved. 

Bohnius ſeems to deſcribe it prett adequately by an inſenſible 
A of a maſs moving toge- 

ther by ſome ſubtile, ambient fluid, to which it is expoſed for 


action and reaction of the partic 


Digeftion. By calling Digeſtion a reciprocal action, 


motion is intimated, by means whereof they are torn from the 
contiguous ones; and in a word, differently modified : ſo that 
the motion ended, the digeſted maſs differs either wholly, or 
in part, from the fame maſs before Digeſtion 1 ſometimes in 
colour, ſometimes in ſmell, ſometimes in tranſparency, ſome- 


times in taſte, ſometimes in conſiſtence, and other 
Ctions. 


That Digeſtion is effected by motion, is evident from an ob- 
ſervation of Dr. Grew 3 Who, bringing a mixture of ſalt of 
tartar, and oil of turpentine, ſeveral days journey with him 
in a coach to London, found it had undergone a more inti- 
mate mixion, than if it had been expoſed to 2 long Di- 


geſtion. 


Digeſtion is ordinarily confounded with maceration; but the 
two things differ, in that there is heat required to Dige- 
See Ma- { 


ſiren ; whereas maceration is done in the cold. 
CERATION. 


Digeſtion is uſually performed with the addition of ſome men- 
iruum ſuitable to the matter: thus, roſes and poppies heads 
are put to digeſt in oil, or water, to make unguents, Or ſy- 
rups : calcined lead, and ceruſs, are digeſted in diſtilled vine- 
gar, to make the magiſtery thereof, or the ſal ſaturni. Hence 
Dr. Freind defines Dige/tron to be the ſolution of bodies, made 


by menſtruums, with the aſſiſtance of hre. 


itruum. 
the corpuſcles, which are moſt volatile, may ſeparate 


clearneſs. 


quors have in which they ſwim. Though the nature 
perieth fluid body be ſuch, as that the particles, which 


Vor. I. 


PROP! | ze riſes in + + thotacic dust, 
in abundance- Hence it riſes into t , 
jan vein 3 where being taken up by the 
and enfers che ſubclavian 4 ra the right ventride of the 
G 5 * : 


and exalted parts, together with the faline and nitrous parts 


The ule of Digeſtion, in pharmacy, is to extract the more 
volatile particles, and mix them intimately with the men- 
To this end a gentle fire 1s commonly uſed, 


were of their own accord: for a gerce fire forces out the 
N as well as the finer particles; and if it does not abate 
the ſtrength of the liquor, it vill not fail of ſpoiling its 


o conceive the nature of chymical Digeſtion, it may be ne- 
cellary to ſhew how the particles of bodies can, by this pro- 
ce's, be diffuſed every way, and ſuſtained in the menſtruum; 
which deſerves the more to be accounted for, becauſe thoſe 
ſolid particles have not the ſame ſpecific gravity, 45 the l- 


{titute it, do very readily give way upon the ſmalleſt impulſe, 


thus 


runs 


mi- 


with 


their 


afte- 


that 
as it 


of a 
CON - 


and recede from one another; yet there is wund in moſt li- 
quors ſome degree of tenacity: and from hence ar iſes ſuch 4 
coheſion of parts, as cannot be broken without fome force. 
And though, indeed, this force of coheſion in liquors ſcems 
to be but little, or none at all, when compared with what we 
experience in ſolids ; yet We find it can make ſome reſiſtance: 
And, as the force in kauors is either ſtronger or weaker, ſo 
it produces a Variety 0 effects, differing more Or leſs from 
the phenomena, which would naturally flow from a perfect 
Auid : ſo that, thou h by the laws of hydroſtatics, every cor- 
puſcle, how. ſubtil ſoever, if put into a fluid which is ſpeci- 
fcally lighter, muſt neceflarily fink to the bottom; yet We 
find ſome heavy bodies, ſuch as gold, Sc. when reduced into 
thin plates, will be ſuſtained in ſpirit of wine. 
therefore, of tenacity, which reſiſts the motion of bodies in a 
fuid, is proportional to the number of parts which are to be 
ſeparated, or to the ſurface of the body which we would have 
move in the guid. Hence it is, that ſince the ſurface of a 
body may be enlarged, without altering any thing of its gra- 
vity z the reſiſtance of a fluid may be fo augmented, as 0 
equal the force of gravity which carries the body downwards. 
And a body, though ſpecifically heavier than a fluid in which 
it is immerſed, may be very well ſuſtained in that fluid, pro- 
vided it be reduced into very ſmall particles; becauſe the 
gravity of a body, thus reduced into ſmall particles, decreaſes 
in a much greater proportion than the ſurface does, or, which 
is proportional to it, the reſiſtance of the fluid: fo that at 
length the reſiſtance, ariſing from its tenacit)- will be cqual 
to the gravity of the particle, and ſo hinder its deſcent. 
And, therefore, both in ſolution and digeſtion, it is a general 
rule, that if the gravity of a body be to the tenacity of the 
fluid, as P to 15 and if the body be then ſubdivided, fo that 
the diameters of the parts be to that of the whole, as 1 to P; 
the reſiſtance, which the particles will meet with in their de- 
ſcent, will be equal to their gravity : for, ſince their weight 
is , but their ſurface 2,, the gravity will be to the reſiſtance, 
as x, to zu or as 1 to k. So that by this, we may under- 
ſtand how the corpuſcles of metals ſwim in menſtruums, 
which are ſpecifically lighter ; as gold in the ſpirit of nitre, 
which is drawn oft from bezoar mineral, though the gravity 
of gold be fifteen times greater. And, in the ſame manner, 
we may underſtand how corpulcles, ſpecifically heav ier, Are 
ſuſpended in any other menſtruum. And it is for the ſame 
reaſon, that ſuch as are lighter cannot rife up to the ſurface : 


for the preſſure of Auids being equat every Way the ſuperior | 


parts act reciprocally o the inferior; ſo that the ſame force, 

which keeps the heavy parti les from ſinking, will not per- 
mit thoſe which are lighter to aſcend. 

DIGESTION, in chirurgery,. expreſſes a diſpoſition in abſceſſes, 
to ripen, and come to ſuppuration. Gee SUPPURATION. 
Tumors, ariſing on the parotides of children, are of caſy Di- 
geſtion : They ripen ina lite time. Dionis. 

DiGESTION is alſo uſed for maturation, or that {tate of a diſ- 
eaſe, wherein the morbihc matter is ſo changed in bulk, figure, 


cohefion, mobility, Sc. by the uſe of proper medicines, Or 


even by the force of nature, as tO be leſs noxious and hurtful, - 


and conſequently to abate the violence of the diſtemper. Sec 
MirukAT ICON. 
The Greeks call it vr νιπ . The matter of the diſeaſe 
ſo far digeſted, as to become next a-kin to falubrious, or 
healthy matter, is ſaid to be reſooed. Sce CRupir x, 
Cr151s, RESOLUTION) Sc. f 

DIGESTIVE. The ancient philoſophers admitted a dg 
faculty, Or quality in the human body; as not knowing how 
other wile to account for the act of Dig eſtiou. See FACULTY» 
and DIGESTION. © 

D1GESTIVE is alſo uſed in medicine tor ſuch remedies as ſtreng- 
then, and increaſe the tone of the ſtomach, and aſliſt in the 
Digeſtion of foods, To this clais belong, all ſtomachics, and 
ſtrengtheners, o Ce orants See ST OMACHEt and 
SrRENCTUENIER. | 

DIGESTIVE, in chirurger), denotes a fort of unguent, plaſter, 


or the like, that ripens, and prepares the matter of wounds, 


tc. for ſuppuration. 

It is uſually com wed of turpentine, yolk of eggs, oil of 
hypericum, unguentum baſilicum, and tincture of aloes. 

The wound mult be Jrefled the firſt day with a Digeſtive, 
to bring it to fuppurationy- 

DIGIT ATED, amen botaniſts, is applied to the leaf of 
a plant, which either conſiſts of many ſimple leaves ſet to- 
gether upon one ſoot-ſtalk; as in the cinque: ſoil, vetches, 
Sc. or elſe when there are many deep gaſhes, or cuts 
in the leaf; as in thoſe of Straw-berries, hops, Sc. Sec 
LEAF. : 

DIGIT, Diorrus, in anatomy. See the Article FINGER- 

D1G1T, in aſtronomy; is the meaſure whereby we eſtimate 
ecliples ; amounting, to the 12th part of the diameter of tlie 
luminary eclipſed. 

The Diameter of the body, or disk of the ſun, or moon, 15 
divided into twelxe parts, called Digits, and an eclipſe is ſaid 
to be of ten Digits, when ten of thoſe parts arc hid. Sce 
ECLIPSE, 2 

30 Theſe 
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of the ſea, a river, lake, or the like. 


2 


DILAPIDATION, a waſtful deſtroying, or letting buil- 


| DIL | 


Theſe Digits, V/olfius, and ſome others, call Digit Ecliptics. 
Drorr, in arithmetick, ſigniſies any integer, or number under 
ten; as f, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. See Urs. | 
Drotr, is alſo a meaſure taken from the breadth of the finger. 
A Digit is properly 3 fourths of an inch, and equivalent to 4 
grains of barley, laid breadth-wiſe ſo as to touch each other, 
. dee MEASURE, . | q 
DIGLYPH, a kind of imperfect triglyph, conlole, or the 
like, with only two channels, or engravings, inſtead of three, 
See TrIGLYPH. | 
DIGNITARY, in the canon law, a perſon who holds a 
Dignity, that is, a benefice which gives him ſome pre-emi- 
nence in the choir above mere prieſts, and canons. | 
Such is a dean, and arch-deacon ; though the word is alſo 
abuſively applied to a mere prebendary, or canon, 
Dignities are ſometimes ſimple, ſometimes with cure of ſouls; 
. 5 ſometimes with juriſdiction and adminiſtration of ſacred 
things. The 83 even define dignity, adminiſtratio cum 
friih & pote/tate conjuncta. If the Dignity have no con- 
_ tentious, or exterior juriſdiction, it is a ſimple parſonage, and 
only gives pre-eminence. See BexeFice, PARSONAGE, e. 
Of Dignitzes, including prebends, Cambden reckons in Eng- 
land 544 in number, 
DIHELIOS, in the elliptical aſtronomy, a name which K er 
gives to that ordinate of the ellipſis, which paſſes through the 


focus, wherein the ſun is ſuppoſed to be placed. See 
ELL1Ps1s. 


DIKE *, a Ditch, or Drain, made for the paſſage of waters. 

See DITCH, and TrENCH. 
The word ſeems formed from the verb, to Dig : though others 
chuſe to derive it from the Dutch, Dit, a dam, fea-bank, 


or wall. 
Dix “*, or Dyke, alſo denotes a work of ſtone, timber, or 


faſcines, raiſed to oppoſe the entrance, or paſlage of the waters 


The word comes from the Flemiſh Dyk, or Diit, a heap 
| of earth to bound, or ſtem the water. Junius and Menage 
take the Flemiſh to have borrowed their word from the Greek: 
rei, Wall. Guichard derives it from the Hebrew 
Dagzhahb. | 
Dikes — uſually elevations of earth, with hurdles of ſtakes, 
ſtones, and other matters, ö 
The Dike of Rochel is made with veſſels faſtened to the bot- 


tom. The Dikes of Holland are frequently broke through, 


and drown large tracts of land. 


di eſſ ially parſonage houſes, gin to ruin and decay, for 
Wait of aelliey reparation. See Ru1n, ReyanariON Oc. 
The money recovered for Dilapidations, by 14 Eliz. 11. ſhall 
be employed in the repair of the ſame houſes. 

DILAT ATION, in phyſicks, a motion of the patts of a 
body, whereby it expands, or opens it ſelf to a greater ſpace. 
See EXPANSION, 

The generality of authors confound Dilatation with rarefa- 
Etion ; but the more accurate, eſpecially foreigners, di- 
ſtinguiſh between them : defining Dilatation to be the expan- 
ſion of a body, into a greater bulk, by its own elaſtic power: 
and rare faction, the like expanſion produced by means of 
heat. See RAREFACTION. | | | 

The moderns have obſerved, that bodies, which, after being 
compreſſed, and again left at libe , reſtore themſelves per- 
fectly, do endeavour to dilate . themſelves with the ſame force 
whereby they are compreſſed ; and accordingly, they ſuſtain 
a force, and . raiſe a weight equal to that whereby they are 
compreſſed. | 
Again, bodies, in dilating by their elaſtic power, exert a 
greater force at the beginning of their Dilatation, than to- 
wards the end; as being at firſt more compreſſed: and the 
greater the compreſſion, the greater the elaſtic power, and 
endeavour to dilate. So that theſe three, - the compreſſing 
power, the compreſſion, and the elaſtic power, are always 
equal, See ELASTICITY, 

Again, the motion, whereby compreſſed bodies reſtore them- 

ſelves, is uſually accelerated : thus, when compreſſed air be- 

gins to reſtore it (elf, and dilate into a greater ſpace, it is Nil] 
compreſſed ; and conſequently, a new impetus is impreſſed 
thereon, from the dilatative cauſe ; and the former remain- 
ing, with the increaſe of the cauſe, the effect, that is, the 
motion and velocity muſt be increaſed likewiſe : thus an ar- 
row ſhot from a bow does not quit the ſtring, till aſter that 
be perfectly reſtored to its natural ſtate nor does the arrow 
move a whit ſwifter than the ſtring: and if the ſtring, before 
it have perfectly reſtored it ſelf to its right line, be ſtopped, the 
arrow will not go its full length; which is a proof, that it 
is continually acquiring a new impetus from the ſtring. 

And ſince projects, at the beginning of their motion, are lit- 

tle or nothing retarded, but rather accelerated, it is evident, 

that the motion of a ſtring reſtoring it ſelf, is likewiſe acce. 
lerated. Indeed it may happen, that where the compreſſion 
is only partial, the motion of Dilatatim ſhall not be accele- 

rated, but retarded. As is evident in the compreſhon of a 

ſpunge, ſoft bread, gawze, &c. | 


DILATATION, in medicine, Sc. denotes the laying 'open any! 


2 


— 
4 


orifiee, or the lips of a wound wider ; the exter 

veſſel, or the like. ˖ We > 1 wa any 
DILATATORES Ale Naß, in anatomy, a pair of 

cl V © muß 

— ö do the 42 "I and upper lip, $6 


draw the alz from each other, and widen the ee 
ings of the noſtrils, CET Open, 
DILEMMA *, SIAHMMA, in logic, an argument cong0; 


Anjejuc, Jumptio. ; 
A Dilemma is an argument conſiſting of two contrary parts, 


being ſo d 
= other, 
t is alſo called crecedilinus, by reaſon, that as the crocodi 

leads ſuch as follow it, into the Nile, and purſues ſuch ns fy 1 
to deſtroy them; ſo, whatever the adverſary either affirms, 


tage. See CRocopile. | 
For an example: A philoſopher once diſſwaded a man fron, 


will be handſome, or ugly: if handome, ſhe will give Stk 


be bore with patience : omni; dolor aut oft vebemens, gut levis: 


# 4 
DO 


parett & ſævit, diſimulat & animadvertit / 
Jura circum wenis ? i damnas, cur non & mguiris ? fi no ingui- 
T15, cur non & abſolvis ? | 
For a Dilemma to be legitimate, there are two things required: 
1. A full enumeration of parts: thus that of Ariſtippus 2boye. 
mentioned, "whereby he diſſwades from marriage, is inva] id, 
as being defective in the enumeration ; there being a middle 
degree, or form between handſome and ugly. 
2. That the Dilemma preſs the adverſary alone, and that the 
perſon, ho makes it, be not liable to have it retorted upon 


the condition ; Protagoras brings his action, arguing thus : 
You muſt pay the money, however the cauſ- go; for if I 
gain, you muſt pay in conſequence of the ſentence, as being 
caſt in the cauſe: and if you gain it, you muſt pay in purt..- 
ance of our covenant, | 
ſoever the cauſe go, you will have nothing : for if 1 prevail, 
the ſentence gives it, that nothing is due to you ; and if ] 
loſe, then there is nothing due by the covenant. 
After the like manner, an ancient prieſteſs diſſwading her {1 
from haranguing the people, by this Dilemma : nam fi injuſta 
Juaſeris, fays the, habebis Dos; rates : fin vero jufta, rats 
bebis homines : the youth thus returned the Dilemma on his 
mother; imo, ſays he, expeait ad papulum verba facere, nam ji 
Jufta dixero Dii me amabunt-; fi injuſta homines. 
DILUTE—To dilute a body, is to render it liquid; or, if it 
were liquid before, to render it more fo, by the addition of a 


Thoſe things thus added, are called Diluents, or Dilutor: 
iuch are common wheys, ptiſans, and Juleps, which in retpect 
of the blood in a ſtate of viſcidity are thinner, and thereto:c 
are faid to thin, or dilute it. Flower muſt be well 41:-/, 
to make it into paſte: Oker is diluted with oil, to point 
beams, doors, Ce. 

DIMEN SION, the extenſion of a body, conſidered as nea- 
furable. See ExrENSIiOxN, and Me asuRe. 
Hence, as we conceive a body extended, and meaſurable i-th 
in length, breadth, and depth ; we conceive a trine Dimen , 
viz. length, breadth, and thickneis.— The firſt called a L: 
the ſecond a Surface, the third a Solid. See Ling, SURF act, 
and SOLID. 

Dimenson, is particularly uſed with regard to the powers of 
the roots, or values of the unknown quantities of equations, . 
which are called the Dimenſions of thoſe roots. See Roor. 
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Y jon the unknown c ntity is only of | did aſſume a ſoul, but without underſtanding ; the word 
Thus in a wy 44k In a {uu ic equation 4 is ſupplying the want of that faculty. 
. as x*==a*4-b*. In a cubic, of three, as rom this way of ſeparating the 8 from the ſoul, 
of oy _ yoo See EO Arion, PowzR, Oc. they became denotninated Dimoerites, q. d. dividers, , ſepara- 
—b 1 f 


** architecture kunt. ters, of %a, and worraw, I divide. See APOLLINARIST. 
DIMINISHED Column, in Wo Col DINNER“, che great meal, or that taken about the middle 


and Diuixu To.  n defabtive 4 | of the day. See Rrrokr. 
Diuixisn 8D Interval, * _ 1 N antity dy * 2 > Big The AT is formed from the French Diſuer, which du Cange 
interval which is ſnort 925 = 1 derives from the barbarous Latin diſnare. Henry Stephens de- 
tone. See INTERVAL, and woe d e * Ay | rives it from the Greek #4-Tv«y ; and will have it wrote Dip- 
DIMINUTION, in zhetoric, the augmenting, 12 . ner. Menage deduces it from the Italian 4% are, to dine ; 
hat you have to ſay, by an expreſſion that ſeems to and that from the Latin d-/izere, to leave off work. 


| rating W „r det | g 
5 and diminiſb it. . 5 f Monks are ſaid to dine at eleven o'clock, the common people 
22 2 inſtance, when a man fays with a certain tone, This] at twelve, and the men of bufine at two. The Grand 
BY woman is not ugly ; meaning, ſhe is very handſome. Tartar, emperor of China, after he has dined, makes publi- 


cation by his heralds, that he gives leave to all the other kings 
and potentates of the earth, to go to imer; as if they waited 7 :: 
for his leave. | N 


* hors take Diminution in a ſtricter ſenſe, viz. for ſay- 
Iec-- „ a man really means; as, You are not indeed 
$4 __ commended ; where a greater reproach is fecretly meant. 
D1MINUTION, in muſic, is when there are a number of words 


of a cadence 3 ſeveral quavers, and ſemi-quavers, correſpond- 


Div iNUTIONS, 


D1iMINUTION) in architecture, a contraction of the upper part 


DIMISSORY Letters, Literæ Dimiſſoriæ, in the canon law, 


DIMOERITA *, a name given the Apollinariſts, who, at 


which are to make tones, and ſeveral haſty motions in the ſpace 


. het. or minim. 
ing to a Croc ts krallry, a term uſed by Latin writers for 


what we more uſually call Differences, and the French Bri- 
ſures. See D1F FERENCE. 


jumn, whereby its diameter is made leſs than that of the 
oe Tab. Archit. fig. 39. See alſo the article Co- 


LUMN. ö 
in thoſe two important points in architecture, ſtrength, 
Ft "as appearance 558 all architects have made 
their columns leſſer above than below; which is called their 
Diminution. Some have likewiſe made them a little bigger to- 
wards the middle than at the bottom, which is called their Swell- 
nor ſwelling : their columns are perfectly cylindrical ; 
for which reaſon they are properly called Pillars, in contra- 
diftinion to columns. See PiLLAR. ; 
The Diminution generally commences from one third of the 
height of the column. me make it begin from the og 
balis, and hold tapering to the capital; but this has not fo 
good an effect. Vitruvius would have the Diminution of 
columns differ according to their height, and not according to 
their diameter. Thus, a column 15 foot high, he diminiſbes a 
ſxth part of its diameter, and another of 50 foot, only an 
ciohth part; but we do not find this rule obſerved in the antique. 
The difference of orders, Mr. Perrault obſerves, does fiot in- 


Gothic architects, indeed, obſerve neither Dim:- | 
*. | | Diocxse, is alſo uſed in ancient authors, c. for the province 


„er a difference of Diminutien ; there being ſmall and great | 


Dimiautiens in different works of the fame order: excepting, 
lLowever, the Tuſcan, which Vitruvius diminiſpes by a fourth 
part ; though Vignola only makes it a fifth, and the 19x 
column a ninth. The Dimimutions are very differently > ed 
in the different antique buildings, as well as in the different 


modern authors. ‚ 
DIMINUTIVE, in grammar, a word formed from ſome 


other, to ſoften, or diminiſh the force, and effect thereof: or, 
to ſignify a thing that is little in its kind. 

Ihus bullock is a Diminutive of bull, cellule of cell, globule 
globe, hillock of hill, &c. @ 

{he Italians abound in Diminutives; every author being at 
'berty to make as many as he pleaſes. The French are a 
200d deal more reſerved in that reſpect; though their old au- 
er, were every Whit as licentious as the Italians, witneſs 
bY eau, Wc 

in Engliſh we have very few ; not that, as ſome have ſaid 
of the French, our language is hard, and incapable of the 
lofteft expreſſions, but by reaſon we lay all our tenderneſs in 
our ſentiments : or rather, our language is tender like a per- 
ion of diſcretion, who always ſpeaks kene, even in ſpeaking 
of his paſſion. | 

in Latin, Italian, Engliſh, and moſt other tongues, Diminu- 
{1ve5 are formed from primitives, by the addition of a few let- 
ters, or ſyllables - in French, the caſe is frequently otherwiſe, 
the Dimmutive being ſometimes ſhorter than the primitive, 
ſometimes of the ſame length. 

Some grammarians call at leaft a diminutive conjunction, as 
ſerving to leſſen, or diminiſh the force of what went before. 
dee CONJUNCTION. 


2 letter given by a biſhop to a candidate for holy orders, | 
having a title in his dioceſe ; directed to ſome other biſhop, 
zun giving leave for the bearer to be ordained by him. 
Sce OKDINA TION, 

When a perſon produces letters of ordination, or tonſure con- 
ferred by any other than his own dioceſan, he muſt at the 
me time produce the Letters Dimiſſory given by his own biſhop, 
ON pain of nullity— _ | 

Letters Dimiſſory cannot be given by-the chapter, ſede vacante; 


eis being deemed an act of voluntary juriſdiction, which 


vught to be reſerved to the ſucceſſor. 


firlt beld, that the word only aſſumed a human body, with- 
out taking a reaſonable foul like ours: but being at length 


convinced by formal texts of ſcripture, they allowed, that he | 


ſpare ſupper, and to eat the more plentifully at Dinner ; eſpe- 
cially for tender, valetudinary people. This is the ſentiment 
of the Schola Salernitana : | 

Ex magna cana flomacho fit maxima pana : 

Ut fis nofte levis, fit tibi cama brevis. 
Yet Bernardinus Paternus, an eminent Italian phyſician, 
maintains the contrary in a treatiſe expreſs. See Foop. 
The Romans, we are aſſured, never minded Dimner ; but 
deferred their good cheer to the evening, which they made their 

rand meal. 


DIOCESE *, or Diocxss, the circuit, or extent of the ju- 


riſdiction of a biſhop. See BIshor. 
The word is formed from the Greek Atnmuynors, Government, 
; Adminiſiration, formed of ,d, which the ancient Gloſſa- 
ries render adminiſiro, moderor, ordino ; hence S1otznos Au 
Toazws, the Adminiſtration, or Government of a City. 


of a metropolitan, See PRovince, and METROPOLITAN. 
Diocœſis, Srixnors, was originally a civil government, or 
præfecture compoſed of divers provinces. 

The firſt diviſion of the empire into Diocgſes is ordinarily 
aſcribed to Conſtantine ; who diſtributed the whole Roman 
ſtate into four, viz. the Diaceſe of Italy, the Dioceſe of Il- 
lyria, that of the Eaſt, and that of Africa, And yet long 
time before Conſtantine, Strabo, who wrote under Tiberius, 
takes notice, Lib. XIII. p. 432. that the Romans had divided 
Alta into Diaceſes, and complains of the confuſion ſuch a 
diviſion occaſioned in geography, Aſia being no longer di- 
vided by people, but by Dizceſes, each whereof had a tribunal, 
or court, where juſtice was adminiſtered. Conſtantine, then, 
was only the inſtitutor of thoſe large Dioceſes, which compre- 


hended ſeveral metropoles, and governments; the former 


Dizceſes only comprehending one juriſdiction, or diſtri, or 
the country that had reſort to one judge, as appears from this 
28 in Strabo, and before Strabo, from Cicero himſelf, Lib. 
II. 2pi/t. ad famil. ep. 9. and Lib. XIII. &. 67. 


Thus, at firſt, a province included divers Diaceſas; and af- 


terwards a Dioceſe came to comprize divers provinces. In. 


after-times the Roman empire became divided into XIII Dio- 
ceſes, or prafeftures ; though including Rome, and the ſub- 
urbicary regions, there were XIV. Theſe XIV Dioceſes 
comprehended 120 provinces : each province had a pro-conſul. 


who reſided in the capital, or metropolis ; and each Dioceſe of 
the empire had a conſul, who reſided in the principal city 


of the diſtrict. 

On this civil conſtitution, the eccleſiaſtical one was afterwards 
regulated: each Dioceſe had an eccleſiaſtical vicar or primate, 
who judged finally of all the concerns of the church within 
his territory. See ECCLESIASTICAL, TOE 

At preſent there is ſome further alteration : for Di:ceſe does 
not now ſignify an aſſemblage of divers provinces ; but is li- 
mited to a ſingle province under a metropolitan, or even to 
the ſingle juriſdiction of a biſhop. 

Gul. Brito affirms Diocgſe to be properly the territory, and 
extent of a baptiſmal, or parochial church ; whence divers 
authors uſe the word to ſignify a ſimple pariſh. See PaRISEH. 


DIOCLET'IAN Epocha. Sce the article ErochA. 
DIONYSIA “, or Dionys1aca, ſolemn feaſts held among 


the ancients in honour of Bacchus. 
„The word is formed from the Greek. #1911714, of Atyo:s, 
Bacchus; and that of Alec, the genitive of Zeus, Tupiter, 
and Ny/a, a city, in Egypt on the frontiers of Arabia, where 
Bacchus is faid to have been educated by the nymphs. | 
The Dtony/ia are the ſame with what are otherwiſe called 
Orgia, and by the Romans Bacchanalia and Liberalia, See 
BACCHANALIA, ORGIaA and LIBERALIA, 
There were divers feſtivals under the denomination of Are- 
„, Dionyſia, chiefly two: wiz. It, The antient, Ace- 
reg, probably the ſame with p:yo- 4, or the greater Dionys 
fia, ſometimes alſo called by way of eminence Yevve , with- 
out other addition, as beiny the molt celebrated of all Bac- 
chus's feſtivals at Athens, where it was held in the month Ela- 
phebolion. 2dly, The New, New7262, probably the ſamo 
with AH⁰sñ ˖, or the er Diamſia, Eeld in autumu as a fort 
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vt prepara tion to the greater. gome will have this the ſane | 
5 Þ> called from Anroc, a wine-preſs,, and 


with Suge Anraidy 
place it in the month Lenæon. 


DION YSIAN Period. See the article PE ROD. 
DIOPTER, dr Dior r RA, in writers of aſtronom), is fre- 


quently uſed for the hole or index pierced 
187 of an alhidade. See SIGHTS. 


DI 


alſo Speculum Matricis, and Dilatatorium. 


DIOPT RIC EKS, the doctrine of refracted viſion, called alſo 


Anaclaſticks. See VISION. 


* The word 15 originally Greek, formed of Ja, per, through, 


and IH, I te. 


Dioptricks 1s properly the third branch of opticks ; its office 
— Fo conſider, and explain the effects of light reftacted by 
paſling through different mediums, as air, Water, glaſs, Oc. 


and eſpecially lenſes. See Opricks. 


The laws of Dioptricts, ſee delivered under the articles RE- 
FRACTION) Lens, &c. and the application thereof, in the 
conſtruQion of teleſcopes, microſcopes, and other dioptrical \n- 


Gruments, under the articles TETLESscorE, 


DIPHRY GES“, or DIPHRYX> in the antient pharmaqu⸗ the 


ſcoria, ſediment, OT calx of melted copper 


nace, when the metal is run out. See SCORIA- 


* The word is formed from the Greek Je, 


Dioſcorides diſtinguiſhes three kinds of Diphryges * one made of 
a kind of clay, or bole dried in the ſun: that made of marca- 
ſite, or py rites burnt; and that of the fæces of copper. See 


Corr ER. 


It is moderately ſharp, and aſtringent, and is reputed good for 


ulcers that cicatrize with difficulty. 


DIPHTHONG , AI$QO0TTOZ, in grammar, a double 


vowel, or the union, or mixture of two 


together, ſo as only to make one ſyllable: as, the Latin ae, 
or æ, ce, or ; the Greek , the Engliſh, ai, du, &c. See 


VowEL, and SYLLABLE. 


* The word is formed from the Latin Diphthong%*» and that from 
the Greek JD [5 which ſignifies the ſame. 
"The Latins pronounced the two vowels | 
much as we do; with this exception, that the two were not 
heard equally, hut the one was ſomewhat weaker than the 
other, though the diviſion was made with all the delicacy ima- 


ginable. 

Among us, moſt of the Latin Diphthorgs 
nunciation: their & and & are only ſpoke 
Engliſh ea, 9» &c. though wrote with 
pon as ſimple ſounds. 


n Englith, French, and divers other languages, one may 


diſtinguiſh Diphthongs with regard to the eye, from Diph- 


thongs with regard to the ear. 


A Diphthong with regard to the eye, 


* * 


vowels meeting in the ſame ſyllable, Whether the particular 
d inthe pronunciation, or whe- 


be drowned ; Or laftly, whe- 


found of each of them be hea 
ther the ſound of one of 
ther a new ſound different from either 


both. In the two latter caſes, it is with ſome impropriety, 
that we call them Diphthongs. The firſt only are real Diph- 


bange, as being ſuch both to the eye an 


Diphthongs, with regard to the ear, arc either formed of two 
vowels, meeting in the ſame ſyllable, whoſe ſounds are ſe- 


verally heard; or of three vowels in 


which only afford two ſounds in the pronunciation. 


On this laſt occaſion, Diphthongs, with 
are triphthongs with regard to the eye. 


Englith Diphthongs, with regard both to the eye and ear, 
called proper Dipbt hengs, are at, as in fair ; au, in laud ; ce, 


in bleed; oi, in void; G0, in feed ; and u, 


Engliſh improper Diphthongs, or Diphthongs with regard to the 


eve, are ad, pronounced only like a, as in Aaron ; ea, like a, 


as in ſwears heart ; or like e, 45 already; 


feign or like e, in deceit : ba, as in cloak, 


peconomy * ue, As in gueſs: and ut, as in guile, recruit. 


DIPLOE, in anatomy, 4 ſpongy, medullary ſubſtance, ſepa- 


rating the tW o tables of the cranium, and 
conſtituting the Skull. See CRANIUM. 


The ſubſtance of the Diploe being ſpongeous, eaſily imbibes 
the blood, and is found ſeparated into an infinite number of 
little cells of different magnitudes, which receive little 


branches of arteries from the brain, and 


veins that proceed to the ſinus's of the dura mater. 
DIPLOMA, an inſtrument given by ſome colleges, and ſo- 

Jietics, on taking a degree, Or paſſing examination; as a proot 

of qualification for any advancement to title, or preheminence. 


DIPPING-NEEDEE, or Inclinatory-Needle, 


ſo hung, as that inſtead of playing horizontally, and pointing, 
out north and ſouth, one end dips, or inclines to the horizon, 


and the other points to 2 certain degree 

it. See NEEDLE: and MAGNET. 

Or, a Dipping-Need e may be defined with 
1 


P'TP A, among ſurgeons, denotes an inſtrument whereby to | 
dilate the matrix, or anus, and inſpect any ulcers therein; called 


* eu, or ew, like , 
as Deuteronomy : te, like e, as cieling, field: ei, like a, in 


in the pinnula, or 


», 


Gee SPE CU LUM- 


Mickoscor E, Sc. 
gathered in the fur- 


tavice 3 and 9gv yo!» 


yowels pronounced 


are loſt in the pro- 
as es; fo allo the 
two characters, are 


is formed of two 


of them reſult from 


d car. 


the ſame ſyllable, 


regard to the car, 


in hou "off 
or like ce, as veal : 
deat : be, as in doe, 


together with them 


give paſſage to little 


of elevation above 


Mr. Whiſton, to be 


a long ſtraight piece of ſteel, (repreſented Nab. Navigatidn 
fg- 11.) every Way ually poiſed on its centre, and 1 
touched with a load ſtone; but io contrived, as not to * 
the point of a pin, a3 does the common —— 
but to ſwing in a vertical plane, about an axis parallel 
the horizon: and this in order to diſcover the exact mn 
dency of the power of magnetiſm. See MAGNz Ti5M 19 5 
The inventor of the Dipping - Needle, Mr. Whiſton obſery 
was, without all queſtion, an Engliſhman, Robert Nor — 
by name, a compaſs- maker at Wapping, about the = 
1576 which is not only teſtified by bis own account in bi 
Now Attractive ; but was allowed by Dr. Gilbert and other 
writers of that time. The occaſion of the diſcovery he him 
relates: viz. that it being his cuſtom to finiſh, and hang th 
needles of his compaſſes, before he touched them; by i 
ways found, that immediately after the touch, the ib 25 
would bend, or decline downward, under the horizon ; 8 4 
much, that to balance the ncedle again, he was oo 2 
to put a piece of wax on the ſouth-end, as a counterpoize 
The conſtancy of this effect led him at length to obſerve the 
preciſe quantity of the Dip, or to meaſure the greateſt an 
gle which the needle would make with the horizon. 
This in the year 1576 he found at London to be 71 50 
But the Dip varies as well as the horizontal direction ; 0 A 
now found, at the fame place,. to be 7 5? 100. F 
Burrows, Gilbert, Ridley, Bond, Se. endeavoured to appl 
this diſcovery of the Dip, to the finding of the latitude = 
the laſt author, going further, likewiſe propoſed the finding of 
the longitude thereby : but for want of obſervations, and expe- 
riments, he could go no length. 

Mr. Whiſton, being Genet with the further obſervation: 
of Col. Windham, Dr. Halley, Mr. Pound, Mr. Cunning- 
ham, Pere Noel, Pere Feuillee, and his own, has improved 
very much on the doctrine, and uſe of the Dipping- Needle, 
brought it to more certain rules, and endeavoured in good eat 
neſt to find the longitude thereby. 

In order to this, he obſerves, I/, That the true tendency 
of the north, or ſouth end of every magnetic needle is not 
to that point in the horizon to which the horizontal needle 
points, but towards another directly under it, in the lame ver- 
tical, and in different degrees under it, in different ages, and 
at different places. 8 

24ly, That the power by which a horizontal needle 1 0. 
verned, and all our navigation ordinarily directed, is proved 
to be but one quarter of the power, by which the Dipping- 
Needle is moved; which ſhould render the latter far the more 
effectual, and accurate inſtrument. 

3dly, That a Dipping- Needle a foot long, will plainly ſnew an 
alteration of the angle of inclination in theſe parts of che 
world in half a quarter of a degree, or 7 x geographical miles, 
i. e, ſuppoſing that diſtance taken along, or near 4 meridian, 
And a needle of four foot, in two or three miles. 

athly, A Dipping-Needle fur foot long, in theſe parts i the 
world, - will ſhew an equal alteration along a parallel! 48 
one of a foot long will ſhew along 2 meridian, i. e. this wi. 
with equal exactneſs ſhew the longitude, as that the latitude. 
This depends on the poſition of the lines of equal Dip, in 
theſe parts of the world, which are found to lie about 14 0r 
15 degrees from the paralleR. 

Hence he argues, that as we can have needles of 5, ©, 7+ 5 
or more feet long, which will move with ſtrength {cient 
for exact obſervation z and ſince microſcopes may be ap- 
plied to the viewing the ſmalleſt diviſions of degrees on the 
limb of the inſtrument, it is evident, the longitude at land 
may be found thereby to leſs than four miles. 

And as there have been many obſervations made at fea 
with the ſame inſtrument by Noel, Feuillee, Sc. which have 
determined the Dip uſuall within a degree, ſometimes within 
: or ; of a degree, and t is with ſmall needles of 5, 0 6, Or 
at the moſt 9 inches long; it is evident, the longitude 11a) 
be found even at ſea, to leſs than half a quarter of a degree. 
Thus much premiſed, the obſervation it ſelf follows. 


To find the longitude, or latitude by the DL1PPIN G-Needle. If tie 


lines of equal Dip below the Dorizon be drawn on maps 9 
ſca-charts, from good obſervations, it will be eaſy from the 
longitude known to find the latitude and from tlie latitude 
known to find the longitude, either at ſea, or land. 

Suppoſe, e. gr. you Were travelling, Or {ailing along the mer 


Jian of London, and found the angle of Dep, with a necdle 
of one ſoot to be 75® 3 the chart will ſhew, that this me ridi- 


an, and the line of Dip meet in the latitude of 53 11 


which, therefore, is the latitude ſought. See LATITUD E. 
Or, ſuppoſe you were travelling, or ſailing along the parallel 
of London, i. e. in 519 32 north latitude, and* you find the 
angle of Dip to be 74. This parallel, and the line of 
this Dip will meet in the map in 1* 46' of eaſt longitude 
from London ; which is, therefore, the longitude ſought 
See LONGITUDE. 

DIPTERE *, or DIPTERON, in the ancient architecture, 3 


temple ſurrounded with a double row of columns, 


form a fort of portico's, called Wings, or Iſles. See TEMPLE: 
* The word is Greek, formed from 45, fwrc? and 272 
ala, Wing. | 


DIP-. 


= 


DIR 


tam of making preſents of Diptychs. Lud. Carrion, Lib. II. W | 
farte. ii 5 er c. 1 2 it to have aroſe hence, that ſuch pre- - | 
in antiquity a publick reg r, wherein were nts were at made to the perſons who had been nomi- | 
vil eee , Al the conſuls, and other magiſtrates, among nated Queſtors, to whom they were to be of uſe, Many | 
v on” and of- biſhops, and defunct, 35 well as ſurviv- | imagine the Diptycha to have originally been a kind of table- | 


: 
% 
: 
: 
4 


the heathens 3 PE a 

mong the chri ſtians. books uſed by lovers. In effect Papias defines them, fabellæ in | 
ing — ns þ is formed from the Greek JrrTvy #7 Of quibus amores ſeribebantur. | 
uu. and that from Hiwnv%y. a maſculine noun ns es DIRECT, in opticks. DIRECT Viſien is that performed by | 
from 7 7 J fold, or plait. From its future ru * direct rays ; in contra-diſtinction to vihon by reſtacted, or re- | | 


formed rug, 4 Fold, or Plait, to which adding 16, twice, fleted rays. See Vxeton. 

we have fer ruk, in the genitive ſurruxee, WREnce the no- _— r l — —_— opticks, which preſcribes the | 
ad - q ws, and rules thereoi. PTICKS. | 

though there were ſome - , [nd in four, or five DIRECT Rays are thoſe which paſs in right lines from the lu- = | 

minary to the eye, without being turned out of their rectilincar 

and Book. direction by any intermediate body, either opake, or pellucid. 


pope Vigil, for refuſing to ſubſcribe See RAY. 


* CR GE ay” | 
an of the three chapters, ve orders for his DiRECT, in arithmetic. The Rule of three DizecT is that | 1 
che condemnatell” |. of the Diptycha: e 8e Rol t of Proportion. j 


name to be f . , 
the name of the new triarch to be entered DiRECT, in aſtronomy. We conlider the planets in three 1 
PER commander - fates, viz. direct, flationary, and retrograde, See PLANET. 


+ in the Diptyeba Sa rophane Dipeeche in the Greek They are ſaid to be direct, when they appear to move for- | 
* reek church. he ward, according to the ſucceſſion of the ſigns 3 and retrograde, | {| 


TY matricula, or regiſter, wherein the names of | when they go the contrary way. See RETROGRADATION, [i 

4 ere es were entered * in which reer | 

. term in the Greek chancery. DIRECT, in matters of genealogy, is underſtood of the princi- |. 
Sacred DyyTYCHA- The word is plural 3 Diptycha being, a pal line, or the line of aſcendants, and deſcendants ;z in contra- 1 


double catalogues in one whereof was wrote the names of the diſtinction to the collateral-line. See Lid E. 
in the other thoſe of the dead, which were do be | Thus the houſe of Bourbon is ſaid to deſcend in a direft line | 


ſed during the office, We meet with ſomething not from St. Louis.— The heirs in a direct line always precede — 
reeks, in the canon of the thoſe in the collateral lines. See COLLATERAL. 
maſs, according to t Latin uſage 3 where the people are en- A very good hiſtorian uſes the phraſe DIRECT Speech, or Ha- 1 


 - 16d to pray once ſor the living, and once for the dead; ſe- rangue, when he introduces any one ſpeaking, or harangutng, 1} 
invoked in different times, Cc. of himſelt : when the hiſtorian ſpeaks, and only rehearſes the 


veral faints are in | 
Gentian Hervet explains the wo _— Hartuy®s by chief points of what was delivered by the ſpeaker, it 15 


altar-cloths : Meurſius, by that of libelli eccleſſaſtici, church- called an indirec! Speech. | 

docks; but neither of thoſe authors, though in other reſpects \ Ereft . 

iliti the Dink T < Eaſt Dials are thoſe whoſe planes lye directly | 
' 
| 


of great abilities, and well verſed in 
has given the genuine ſignification of the word. The Dip- 


tycha were neither altar-cloths, nor church-books, but à ſort open-to the eaſt, or welt points of the heavens, or parallel to 
ike in figure to the two tables of the meridian of the place, See DAL. 


tone given to Moſes; on one of theſe tables was wrote the + South North Inclining 
names of the ceaſed, and on the other thoſe of the living, Dager rh 2? ; ror i Dials. See DIAL. 


for whom prayers were to be offered 3 which the deacon read DIRECT Sphere. dee the article RicHT Sphere. 
s was celebrated. DIRECT ION, in aſtronomy) the motion, and other phæno- 


who mena of a planet, when direct. See ST ATION, and RE lj 


In theſe Diptycha were entered the names of biſhops, 
had governed their flocks a-right ; and were never expunged TROGRADATION. ; 


out of the ſame, unleſs they were convicted of hereſy, or ſome | DIRECTION» in aſtrology, is 4 kind of calculus, whereby they | | 
In the Diptycha were likewiſe entered the pretend to find the time wherein any notable accident ſhall | | 


names of ſuch as had done any ſingle ſervice to the church, befal the perſon whoſe horaſcope is drawn. See HOROSCOPE. 
living or dead, and mention Was made of For inſtance, having eſtabliſhed the ſun, moon, or aſcendant, 


as maſters, or ſignificators of liſe; and Mars, or Saturn, as 


The jeſuite Roſweyd afirms, that few names were entered in promiſers, or portenders of death; Diredcticn is a calculation 


the ſacred Diptychs, but thoſe of biſhops and patriarchs z and of the time wherein the ſignificator ſhall meet the portender. | | 


doubts very much, whether the facred Delta, mentioned by The fignificator they likewiſe call Apheta, ot giver of life ; and 


the pretended St. Dionyſus, Eccleſ. Hierarch. c. 2. wherein the promiſer, Anereta, Pr omiſſor, Or giver of death. | 
were entered the names of the new baptized, with their god- They work the Directions of all the principal points of the | 
fathers and god-mothers, Were the ſame with the Diptycha. heavens, and ſtars, as the aſcendant, mid-heaven, fun, moon, 
He allows, however, that the names of the emperors, and and part of fortune. The like is done for the planets, and | 
other great perſons, diſtinguiſhed their faith, and their me- fixed ſtars, but all differently, according to the different au- | | 
rits, or benefactions, Were uſed to be entered. thors. f a NILES: . 
Meurſfus, in his Gloſſarium Gr aco-Barbarum, imagines them Din EC TON, OT line of Di1iRECTION, in mechanics, 15 particu- | 
to have wrote the term, Diptycha, by reaſon there were £1” larly uſed for a line paſſing from the centre 01 the earth 1 


books, in one of which were wrote the living, and in the through the centke of gravity of a body, and the ſupport or N 


oviher the dead. But Fa. Roſweyd ſhews, he is miſtaken : fulcrum that bears it. i 
For in effect, there was but one, the living being entered on A man mult neceſſarily fall down as ſoon as the center of his | 
one fide thereof, and the dead on the other. And if the liv- gravity is out of the line Direction. Sec CENTER c. 
ing, and dead, were each wrote in 2 ſeveral book, each of Line of DIRECT LON, in mechanics, alſo denotes that wherein a 
them was called Diptycha, and not both together. body moves, or endeavours to proceed. See LINE. | 
Caſaubon, in his obſervations on Athenzus, Lib. VI e. 14. Angle Dix ECT ION, in mechanics, is that comprehended be- d 
ſuppoſes the chriſtians to have borrowed the cuſtom of writing, tween the lines of Direction of two conſpir ng powers. gee 


names in a book, and rehearſing them at maſc, from the hea- Aer. 


thens, who entered the names of perſons they would do any DIRECTION -“ the had. tone, tot property whereby the mag- 


ſigual honour to, in the verſes of the Salli; as was done to net, or a needle touched by it, always preſents one of its ends 
Marcus Aureli- towards one of the poles of the world, and the oppoſite end to 


the other pole. See MAGNET, and POLE. 

ucia Volumnia, as we are told The attractive property ot the magnet was known long be- | 
by Tacitus, Lib. II. Spartian, Ovid, Feltus, Plutarch, &c. fore 1ts Directive; and the Directide long before the incli- 0 
But Fa. Roſweyd does not approve this notion of Caſaubon. natory. Sce NEEDLE» Cour Ass, Oc. | 
The pretended St. Dionyſius, a Very ancient author, Cys | DIRECTION mognetical, is alſo uſed in the general for the ten- 
the contrary, and aſſerts the firſt eſtabliſhment of this uſage | 9c) or turning of our earth, and all magnetical bodies t9 
to have been founded on ſcripture, 2 1 II. 19. Pfaln certain points. Ses MAGNET, and MAGNETISM. 
CXVI. 15. Rofweyd adds Eccleſiaſtic. XLIVV. 1. and takes The ſituation of the earth, we know, is ſuch, that ite ais ö | 
theſe to have been the paſſages the ancient church had a View {. #1 the axis of the univerſe ; and therefore its poles, and car- l 
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to, rather than the Salian verſes. dinal points, exactly correſpond to thoſe thereof. This ſitua- 
The prophane Diptycha Were frequently ſent as preſents to tion ſome Account for hence, that it 5 the moſt commodious | 
q to the aſpects, and influences of the heavenly bo- " 


princes, &c, On Which occafion they were finely gilt, and with regar and ENCE 

embelliſhed 3 as appears from 5 mmachus, Lib. II. Ep. 81. dies, and renders it the fittelt babitation for man. Others 
hoſe preſented were uſually of ory. The firſt law, de hold this poſition of the earth an effect of a magnetic virtue; 
Expenſ, Ludor. C. Theed. forbids all magiſtrates below conſuls, and ſuppoſc a celeſtial pole, endued with a like magneus vire 


which extending As far as our carth, draws the cor- 


o make preſents of Di cha of ivory, in the ublick cere- | dug; 5 

, monies. Ke * F reſpondent part thereof, the pole, towards it ſelf. See 
8 e owns himſelf at a loſo for the origin of this cu- EartH, Pork, and ! 1 3 DI- 
; | 01. I. : 
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DIRECTLY. In geometty, we ſay, two lines lie ufer 
againſt each other, when they are parts of the ſame right line. 
In mechanics, a body is ſaid to ſtrike, or impinge dirreth 
againſt another; if it ſtrike in a right line perpendicular to the 
point of contact. 

A ſphere, particularly, ſtrikes directiy againſt another, when 
the line of Direction paſſes through both their centers. See 
PERcVsstoN. | 

DIRECTOR Penis, in anatomy, a muſcle of the penis, 
called more uſually Ere&or.—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 
15. Ait. ee, ſee alſo the article ExRC TOR. 


DIRIGENT, a term in geometry, expreſſing the line of 


motion, along which a deſcribent line, or ſurface is carried 
in the geneſis of any plane, or ſolid figure. See GENESIS. 
Thus, if the line AB (Tab. Geometry fig. 33.) move parallel 
to it ſelf, and along the line AC, fo that the point A al- 
ways keeps in the line AC, a parallelogram, as ABCD, 
will be formed, of which the fide AB is the deſcribent, and 
the line AC the Dirigent.—So alſo, if the ſurface ABCD 


=. 


bart of tadiated flowers; hs" being round, and pin , 
quoit. See Discous iw; rt. in like x 


This is ſometimes alſo called the Pefois, or Ba en. — The O) 
is compoſed of ſeveral floſculi perpendicularly placed. e Dic 


Disc, in the Greek liturgy, is the ſame thing with cle Pat. 
ateng 


in the Latin. Sce PAT ENA. 
In the Greek church the conſecrated bread is laid or, - D:/ 
as in the Latin church it is on a Patena. The Dr, 
differs from the Patena, in that it is bigger, and J. only 
as reſembling a plate, which was the proper ſignift ' 
the word Dy/czs among the ancients, 


eper ; 


Ry "Se * * 
Adlon of 


DiscenrwT. See the article DescexT.. 
DISCERNING, an act of the mind whereb 


b it diſti Th. 

88 = = See IDs A. 13 
n this faculty of Diſcerning, depends the evidence 

tainty of ſeveral, even general propoſitions, — 

innate truths; and which in reality low from this 0 

diſcerning faculty of the mind, whereby it perceives ty fl 

to be the ſame, or different. 8 
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be ſuppoſed to be carried along the line CE, in a poſition | 
always parallel to it ſelf in its firſt ſituation, the ſolid ADEH 
will be formed, where the ſurface AD is the deſcribent, and 


the line CE is the Dirigent. 
DIS, an inſeparable particle prefixed to divers words ; the effect 
whereof is, either to give them a ſignification contrary to 
what the ſimple words had: as, in Diſgrace, Diſparity, Di/- 
proportion, &c. Or to intimate a ſeparation, detachment, diſtribu- 
tion, Qc. as in diſcerning, diſcourſing, diſtracting, diſpoſing, &c. 


DISABILITY, in law, is when a man is made incapable to 
inherit lands, or take any benefit, which otherwiſe he might 
do: which may happen four ways, viz. by the act of the 
anceſtor ; by the act of the party; by the act of law; 
and by the act of God. : | 
Dis ABILITY by the act of the anceſtor, is, where a man is at- 


tainted of treaſon, or felony ; by which attainder his blood is 


corrupted, and thereby himſelf and his children are d:/abled 


to inherit. See ATTAINDER. 
DisABILITY by the at of the party himſelf; as where a man 
binds himſelf by obligation, that upon a ſurrender of a leaſe 
he will grant a new eſtate to the leſſee: and afterwards he 
grants the reverſion to another, which puts it out of his power 
fo perform it. 
Di1sAB1LITY by the aft of the law, is when a man bythe ſole act of 
law, without any thing by him done, is rendred incapable of 
the benefit of the law: as, an alien born; ſo that, if a man 
born out of the king's ligeance, will ſue an action, the tenant, 
or defendant, may ſay, he was born in ſuch a country out of 
the king's ligeance, and demand judgment, if he ſhall be an- 
ſwered ; for the law is our birth-right, to which an alien is a 
ſtranger, and therefore diſabled from taking any benefit thereby. 
DisAB1L1Ty by the act of God, as when the party is non compos 
mentis, or, non ſanæ memoriæ, which ſo diſable him, that in 
all caſes, where he gives, or paſſes any thing, or eſtate from 
him, after his death it may be diſannulled, and voided. 
DISC, or Disx, Discus, in antiquity, a kind of round quoit, 
or piece of ſtone, or metal, about a foot over, uſed by the an- 
cients in their exerciſes. See ExERCIsE, GYMNASTIC, &c. 
The Diſcus of the ancients was flat and round, reſembling 
the apparent figure of the ſun, See Discus. 
The exerciſe of the Diſcus was one of thoſe practiſed in the 
ſolemnities of their public games: it conſiſted in pitching, or 
throwing a Diſcus either upward, or ſtraight forward ; and 
he who threw it higheſt, or furtheſt, bore away the prize. 
Thoſe who practiſed at this game, were called Diſcobol;, 
i. e. throwers of the Diſcus. 4 
Hyacinth, a» favourite of Apollo, playing at the Diſcus with 
that god, was killed by a blow of Apollo's Diſcus, which his 
rival Zephyrus diverted from its courſe, and caſt on the boy's 
head, See HYACINTHIA. 
The Diſcus was thrown by means of a little cord made of 
bair, as appears from Claudian Lib, II. in Eutrop. Carm. 20. 
v. 259. & ſeq. Ovid deſcribes this ſport Metam. Lib. X. v. 
175. The Romans learnt the game of the Diſcus of the 
Greeks, and practiſed it among themſelves. Dempſter, Paral- 
leip. in Reſin Antig. Rom. L. V. c. 1. and Pet. Faber. Ago- 
niſticon, L. II. c. 1. treat of the diverſion of the Diſcus. 
Disc, or Disk, in aſtronomy, the body, or face of the ſun, 
or moon; ſuch as it appears to us. See SUN, Cc. 
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The Diſc is conceived to be divided into twelve equal parts, 
called Digits ; by means whereof it is, that the magnitude of 
an eclipſe is meaſured, or eſtimated. Such an eclipſe was 
ſo many digits, or parts of the ſun, or moon's Di. Mer- 
cury and Venus are ſometimes ſeen in the ſun's Di, tranſit- 
ing the ſun's Dist. See TRANSIT. 

In a total eclipſe of either of thoſe luminaries, the whole Di 
is obſcured, or darkened; in a partial eclipſe, only part of 
them. See EcLiese.—Half the moon's D:s4 was immerged 
in the ſhadow of the earth in ſuch an eclipſe. 

Disc, in opticks, the magnitude of a teleſcope glaſs; or the 


width of its aperture, whatever its figure be, whether plain, | 


convex, meniſcus, or the like. 
Disc, Discus, in botany, is applied to the central, or middle 


A 


In being able nicely to diſtinguiſh one thing from an. 

where there is the leaſt — conſiſts — pres. 6 
that exactneß of judgment, and clearnefs of reaſon, vie 
to be obſerved in one man above another ; which % quite 8 
polite to wit, which conſiſts moſt in the aſſemblage of Pg 
and putting thoſe together with quicknes and variets, whic, 
have the leaſt we hr nn to form agreeable viſions : whom 

judgment ſeparates carefully thoſe ideas, wherein can b. 
. ems _ to 3 error, and d : 

() we inguithing our ideas, it chiefly contribute: 
that they be clear, and determinate ; and — they _ 
there will not ariſe any confuſion, or miſtake about then, 
though the ſenſes ſhould convey them from the ſame obj 4 
differently on different occaſions. See JDM ENT. oy 

DISCIPLINE, primarily fignifies inſtruction, and-ge 
ment; but is figuratively applied to a ſtated method of 

according to the rules of ſome profeſſion, 8 

We ſay the military Diſcipline, the ecclefiaſtic, or chu. Y. 

pline the regular, or mmaſtic Diſcipline, &c. ; 

e do not foy civil Diſcipline, but inſtead thereof policy. S&e= 

PoLiIcy. 

DiscirIINE, is alſo uſed in a peculiar ſenſe, for the chaftife- 
ment, or bodily puniſhment inflicted on a religious, wh 
has been caught delinquent ;- or even for that which tel 
ous voluntarily undergo, or inflict on themſelves by way vt 
mortification. See PENANCE, and FLAGELLAN TE 
Among all the auſterities practiſed by the ancient monks and 
ſolitaries, Dupin obſerves, there is no mention made of Y 
pline in effect, it does not appear to have been in uſe in anti. 
quity, unleſs to puniſh the monks, who had been taken 
tripping. | 
It is commonly ſaid to be St. Dominic, and Peter Damian, 

* who firſt introduced the uſe of Diſcipline - but Fa, VIabillon 
notes, that Guy, abbot of Pompoſa, and others, ha prac- 
tiſed it beſore them. It is pretty certain, the practice was frit 
eſtabliſhed in the eleventh century, with delign to red-em the 
penances the canons impoſed on divers offences; and at ſength, 
they came not only to redeem for themſelves, but al toi 
others. See Fa. Mabillon. 

Discip LINE, is alſo frequently uſed for the inſtrument, where- 

with a monk chaſtiſes, or mortifies himſelf ; which is uſually 

made of ropes, knotted hair, or twiſted parchment ; me- 
times of broken rods. St. Jerom is painted with Diſcip/ncs of 
iron chains, armed with ſpur rowels, Ic. See FLAGELLATION. 

DISCLAIMER, in law, a plea, containing an expres den, 
renouncing, or diſclaiming of a thing alledged. | 
As, if the tenant ſue a replevin upon a diſtreſs taken by the 
lord, and the lord avow the taking, ſaying, that he holds of 

- him as his lord, and that he diſtrained for rent not paid, or 

ſervice not performed ; then the tenant denying to hold of 
ſuch lord, is faid to diſclaim: and the lord proving che te- 
nant to hold of him, the tenant loſes his land. 

Alſo, a man denying himſelf to be of the blood, or kindre! 
of another in his plea, is ſaid to diſclaim his blood. It u man 
arraigned of felony, diſclaim goods; being cleared, he loles 
them. 

DISCON TIN UANCE, an interruption, intermiſſion, or 

ceſſation of the courſe of a thing: as, Diſcontinuance of Poll. 

ſion ; of a plea; proceſs, &c. 

The effect of a Diſcontinuance of poſſeſſion, is, that a man may 

not enter on his own land, or tenement alienated, whates cr 

his right be to it, of himſelf, or by his own authority; but 

muſt bring his writ, and ſeek to recover poſſeſſion by . 

As if a man alien the lands he holdeth in right of his wie; 

or a tenant in tail make any feoffment, or leaſe for lite 8: 

warranted by the Stat. 32 Hen. VIII. by fine, or livery ® 

ſeifin ; ſuch Alienations are called Diſcomtinuances. See ©0:" 

SESSION. | ; 

The effect of Diſcontinuance of plea, is, that the opportunity 

of proſecution is loſt, and not recoverable, but by beginning 

a new ſuit, For to be diſcontinued, and to be put off without 

a day, are the ſame thing; and nothing lefs than to be na) 


eluſion. 
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diſmiſſed the court. Ir 
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rary, | 
Gn Thatever two ſounds make an reeable, 


nd, they will have the fame eftee 
be applied in ſucceſſion. 


Diſcordi are diſtinguiſhed into concinnous, and 


ciples of the pleaſure we ſeek for; or, B by 


and combination with them, they produce a Variety neceſſary 


Notwithſtanding this, they are ill called Di rords z as the 


bitterneſs of ſome thing may help to ſet off ſweetnels of 
others, and yet {ill be bitter. 
fuconcinnous DISCORDS» by the ancients. called Ecmeli, are | 


The eſſential principles of harmony, harmonical intervals, Or 


concords, are but few, in number only eight; the indefinite 


vals in the A of muſic. 


; Wich reipect to a ſingle voice: if that ſhould move always 
from one degree of tune to another, ſo as every note, Or ſound 
to the next, were in the ratio of ſome concord; the Variety, 
which is the life of muſic, would ſoon be exhauſted. For to move 
by no other, than harmonical intervals, would not only want 
variety, and ſo weary us with a tedious repetition of the ſame 
things, but the very perfe&tion of ſuch relations of ſounds 
would cloy the ear, in the ame manner as ſweet and luſcious 
things do the taſte; which, for that reaſon, are artfully 
ſeaſoned with the mixture of ſower and bitter. 


GREES. 


2. With reſpect to muſic in parts, i. e. when two or 9 
voices joyn in conſonance, the general rule is, that the ſuc- 
ceſhve ſounds of each be ſo ordered, that the ſeveral voices 


{hall be all concords. Now there ought to be 


choice of thoſe ſucceſſive concords, and alſo in the method of 
their ſucceſſions; all which depends on the movement of the 


ſingle parts. 80 that, if theſe could onl 
agreeable manner by harmonical diſtances, 


few different ways wherein they could move from concord to 


concord ; and hereby we ſhould loſs much of 
of ſounds in conſonance. 
_ demanded is A variety of ways whereby each 


more in conſonance, may mave agrecably in the ſucceſſive 
ſounds, ſo as to paſs from concord to concord, and meet at 
-Ferent concord, from what 


every note in the ſame, or a 
they Rood in at the laſt note. 


In what caſes, and for what reaſons Diſcords are allowed, 
the rules of compoſition muſt teach : but only joyning 
theſe two conſiderations, Ac. we ice bow imperfect muſic 


would be without any other intervals than 


Beſide the concinnous Diſcords, uſed deſignedly 


are ſeveral other Diſcord relations, which happen unavoidably, 


ſucceſſion of ſeveral notes, there are to be conſidered not only 
tne relations of thoſe which ſucceed others immediately, but 
al o of thoſe betwixt which other notes intervene. 
inmediate ſucceſſion may be conducted ſo as to produce good 
melody, yet amon the diſtant notes there ma) be very groß 
Diſcords, that would not be tolerable in immediate ſucceſſion, 
And ſuch Diſcords are actually 
Thus, taking any one ſpe- 
cics, e. gr. that with the greater third, and marking the de- 
though the pro- 
greſſion be melodious, as the terms refer to one common fun- 
damental, yet there are ſeveral Diſcords among the mutual re- 


and far leſs in conſonance. 
contained in the ſcale of muſic. 


grecs betwixt each term and the next; 
lations of the terms, e. gr. from àth to 7th g, 


from 2d g to 6th g, is 27: 4053 and from 
27 : 323 all Diſcords. 


N T UNE, ac gent f 
As concords are denomina harmonical 1nterV : ſo may 
Diſcords be Jenominated unharmom intervals. 


s, by the ancients called Emmeli, are 
ich as are apt, or fit for muſic, next to, and in combina- 
ith concords. Theſe are relations, which in them- 
(elves are neither very agreeable, not diſagrecable; and have 
only à good effect in muſic by their oppoſition, as they 


As to this part then, the thing 


inconcinnous in- 


their mixture, 


— 


a variety in the 


move in an 


concords. See 


is 32:45 and 
2d g to 4th, is 


bis» 


The ſpecies of counterpoint, wherein there is a mixture of 
Diſcords, is called figurative counterpoint ; of which there are 
two Kinds: That wherein the Diſcords are introduced occa- 
fionally, to ſerve as tranſitions from concord to concord : 
and that wherein the Diſcord bears a chief part in the harmony 
See FIGURATE Ceunterpoint. | 

Upon the unaccented parts ot the meaſure, Diſcordt may tram. 
Gently paſs without an) offence to the ear: I his is called 
Suppoſition, by reaſon the tranſient Diſeerd ſuppoſes a concord 


immediately following. 


The harmony of Diſcords 1 that wherein the Diſcords are 
made uſe of .as a fold and ſubſtantial part of the harmony. 


For, by a proper interpoſition of a Diſcard, the ſucceeding 
concords receive an additional luſtre. Thus the Diſcordi ate 


in muſic what the ſtrong ſhades are in painting. See 


The Diſcords are the 5th when joyned with the 6th ; the 


4th joyned with the 5th, the 9th is of its own nature a Di 
cord; fo is the 7th. 

Theſe Diſcords are introduced into the harmony with due pre- 
paration, and muſt be ſucceeded by concords; which is com- 
monly called the reſolution of the Diſcord. The Diſcord is 
prepared by ſubſiſting firſt in the harmony in quality of 
2 concord; that is, the ſame note, which becomes the D/ 
cord, is firſt a concord to the bafs - note immediately preceding 
that to which it is 4 Diſcord. O 

The Diſcord is reſolved by being immediately ſucceeded by a 
concord deſcending from it by the diſtance only of greater 2d, 
or leſſer 2d. 


ple of Discokp, Pamum Diſcordiæ, a phraſe uſed to ſig- 


nify the ſubject, or occaſion of ſome milunderſtanding in a 
qu 

It is borrowed from mythology : The poets feign, that, at 
the marriage of 'Thetis and Pelcus, the goddeſs of Diſcord 
threw a "x apple, whereon Were wrote theſe words, 79 


the faireſt 3 which immediately ſlirred up a diſſention between 
allas, and Venus, cach pretending A Title to wie 
apple. 


DISCOVERY, in dramatic poetry, a manner of unravelling 


a plot, or fable, very frequent in tragedies, comedies and 
romances ;, wherein, by ſome unforeſeen accident, a Diſcovery 
is made of the name, fortune, quality, and other cifcum- 
ſtances of a principal perſon, before unknown. See CAT As- 
TROPHE, FABLE) Sc. 

A late author defines the Diſcovery a change, which bring - 
ing us from ignorance to knowledge, produces either love or 
hatred in thoſe whom the poet has a deſign to make either 
happy, or miſerable. For a Diſcovery ſhould never be in 
vain, by leaving thoſe who thus diſcover one another in the 
fame ſituation and ſentiments they were in before: in effect, 
thoſe Diſcoveries, which are immediately followed by a pe- 
ripetia, Or change of fortune of ſome principal character, 
whereon the unravelling depends, are the moſt beautiful. See 
PERIPETIA-. 6 


One of the fineſt Diſcoveries ever brought upon the ſtage, is 


that of Oedipus in Sophocles; for the minute he finds hiniſelf 
the ſon of that Jocaſta, who was then his wife, he becomes 
of the moſt happy, the moſt miſerable of all Men. 

There are three forts of Diſcoveries : The firſt by certain 
marks in the body, either natural, or accidental : ſuch is that 


of Ulyſſes, who having received 1 wound in the thigh by a 


boar, before the Trojan war, is diſcovered by the old nurſe, 
upon waſhing his legs aſter his return home incognito. 

The ſecond by tokens: as the casket of things, which the 
prieſts found with Ion when he Was expoſed, diſcovers Creula, 
whom he was a going to kill, to be his mother. 5 
The third is made by remembrance: that is, when the ſight, 
or hearing of any thing occaſions us to recollect our misfor- 
tunes. Thus, when Ulyſſes heard Demodocu ſing his acti- 
ons at Troy, the Memory of them ſtruck him, and drew 
tears from his cyes, which diſcovered him to Alcinous. 

But the fineſt ſort is that, which ariſes from the ſubject, or 
incidents of the fable; 25 that of Oedipus from his exceſſive 
curioſity, and the letter that Iphigenia ſent by Pylades. Sec 


FABLE. 


DISCOUNT, in commerce, a ſum deducted, or retained in 


hand, upon paying a greater. Sec DEDUCTION. 

The term is much uſed among mechanics, and manufacturers, 
who keep workmen, journymen, labourers, Ac. for the ſums 
advanced them before hand, which are diſcounted when the 


payments Arc made in courſe. 


DiscouNT, 15 more particularly uſed for an allowance made on 


a bill of exchange, or any other debt not yet become due; to 
induce the acceptor, ox debtor, to advance the money. See 
EXCHANGE. 

Diſcounts are alſo frequently given for the payment of dubious, 
or bad debts. See REBATE. 


DiscoUNT, is alſo uſed among merchants when they buy com- 


modities on truſt, with a condition, that the ſeller ſball 410 
count fo much with him per cent. for each payment made be- 
fore the time expired. Sec PROMPT Payment. 
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The Sieur de la Porte diſtinguiſhes between theſe two kinds 
of Diſcount: The firſt, or that upon bills of exchange, is 

| reckoned like the exchange, at the rate of ſo much per cent. 
E. gr. at 2 per cent. Diſcount on an hundred pounds, there is only 
ninety eighty pound to pay: whereas that on commodities, is 
not only id on the hundred pound, but on the hundred and 
Diſcount added together. So that diſcounting for goods at 10 
per cent. there is only eight abated on an hundred and s 
and not on the hundred. This laſt, he ſays, is the true Di/- 
count. 

Drscounr, is alſo uſed with leſs propriety for the tare, or waſte 
of any commodity, ſum, &c. There are 12 ſhillings Di/- 
count in this bag. | | 
The cag of oil ſent me from Spain leaks ; there are fifty pints 
Diſcount, See T arg, Cc. | | 


DISCOURSE, an operation of the human mind, whereby it 


E 
nown thing to an unknown. See REASONING. 

The ſchool-men define it an a& of cognition, whereby the 
mind deduces one thing from another : this it does, when in 
conſequence of an aſſent given to one propoſition, it yields 
aſſent to another: ſo that Bag conſiſts in a dependancy of 
aſſents; and ſuppoſes ſuch an order between the acts, that 
that belonging to the conſequent arifes from that belonging 
to the antecedent. So that the intelle& is then faid, 455 - 
rere, to Diſcourſe, when, from an aſſent to one, or more 
propoſitions, it infers, or draws an aſſent to another, 

The object of Diſcourſe, therefore, or that about which the 
intelle& is employed in diſcourſing, is the connexion of ex- 
treams conſidered with regard to ſome third, or medium: 


thus, when it judges, that every reaſonable animal is riſible, DIS E ASE, in medicine, that tate of a 


- affirming, that there is a connexion between riſibility, and 
rationality ; and then finds, there is likewiſe a connexion be- 
twixt man and reaſonable animal: and afterwards gathering 
from the connexion found between rifible and man, with ra- 
tional, that man and riſible have likewiſe a connexion, as 
both are connected with rational: it is ſaid to Diſcourſe. 

Hence it appears, that Diſcourfe, whereof men uſe to va- 
lue themſelves, does really betray the infirmity of the hu- 
man underſtanding ; as it denotes a chain or ſcale of ſeve- 


ral ſucceſſive acts of cognition neceſſary to arrive at a truth. | 
So that there is no Diſcourſe in God, who underſtands all | 


things truly. See KNOWLEDGE. , 
DISCOUS Fuer. Botaniſts reckon two kinds of plants with 


a Diſcous Fimver : . 1. Such as have the flower compounded, 
and the ſeed pappous, but the leaves and ſtalks not milky 
when broken. 2. The corymbiferous plants, whoſe flowers 
are compounded into a Diſcous figure, but their ſeeds not pap- 
pous.—Of the former kind are the flea-banes, ragweeds, 
groundſels, &c. and of the latter, are daiſies, chamomile, 


tanſy, wormwood, Oc. 


DISCRETE, or DisjuxcT, Proportion, is, when the ratio be- 


tween two or more pairs of numbers, or quantities is the ſame, 


and yet there is not the ſame proportion between all the four | 


numbers. . SeeRaT1o, and PROPORT Io. 


Thus, if the numbers 6:8:: 3: 4, be conſidered; the ratio | 
between the firſt pair, 6 and 8, is the ſame as that between | 


3 and 4, and therefore theſe numbers are proportional ; but 
it is only diſcretely, or di mcih, for 6 is not to 8, as 8 to 3; 
that is, the proportion is broken off between 8 and 3, and is 
not continued all along, as it is in theſe following, which are 
called Continual Proportionali, viz. 3: O:: 12: 24. 
DiscrRETE Quantity, is ſuch as is not continued and joined to- 


gether. Sec the article QUANTITY. 


.- Sich-is a number, whoſe parts being diſtin units, cannot be 


united into one continuum ; for in a continuum there are no 
actual determinate parts before diviſion, but they are po- 
tentially infinite; wherefore it is uſually and truly ſaid, 
that continued quantity is diviſible in infinitum. See Cox- 


TINUITY. | 
DISCRETIVE Proepoſitims, are thoſe where various judg- 
ments are made, and denoted by the particles but, notwith- 


ſtanding, or words of the like nature either expreſſed, or 
underſtood. See PROPOSITION. | 
Thus, fortune may deprive me of my wealth, but not of my 
virtue : they, who croſs the ſeas change their climate, but not 
their diſpoſition, are called Diſcretiue Propoſitions, | 
DISCUS, among the ancients, a name given toa round ſhield, 
conſecrated to the memory of ſome famous hero; and hung 
up in the temples of their gods, as a trophy of ſome great 
action. | 
From the figure of this Diſcus, or rather of that, which the 
Greeks and Romans uſed to divert themſelves with, eſpe- 
cially at their public games, and which was a round quoit of 
braſs, comes the word ſo much in uſe among aſtronomers, 
wiz. the Disk of the ſun, or Moon, See Disc. 
DISCUSSION, in matters of literature, ſignifies a clear 
treating, or handling of any point, or problem. The word 
imports a ſhaking off, or diſpelling the difficulties and obſcu- 
rities with which a thing was embarraſſed. We fay, ſuch a 
point was well diſculſed, when it was well treated of, and 


cleared up. 
3 


| 


DIS. 
Discussion is alſo uſed, in.3 medicinal ſenſe, for 2 a: 
the matter of any tumor,' or ſwelling through > ns, 
the body; or an evacuation of ' ſome thin matter gathered 0 
any part, by inſenſible perſpiration, See Discb ria 
DISCUTIENTS, in medicine, remedies proper to open the 


res, and evacuate the redundant or peccant h 
bod by inſenſible perſpiration. © - * 
Diſcutionts are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call Ihe 
etics, See Dia\ynoRETIC, CarminaTive, . 


DISDIAPASON, in muſic, a f 
| 8 ratio of 4 to 1, or 3 
| The De: 07 Di Ar Asow. 4 
/digpafen is produced when the voice goes from t 
Lone to the i5th, and may be called a Filez . 
The voice ordinarily does not go further than from its firſt 
tone to the Diſdiapaſon ; i. e. it does not go beyond the com- 
paſs of a double octave, for the Diſdiapaſon is an octave 
doubled. See, OcTave. It may ſometimes riſe ſcveral 
tones above a Diſdigpaſon, but the effort or ſtruggle disfigures 
it, and makes it falſe. In reality, the ancient ſcale, or dia. 
gramma, only extended to a Diſdiapaſen. See D1a. 
GRAMMA, | | 
DisprarAsox-Diapente, 
tio, of 1 to 6. 
D:sDiaPagon-Diateſſarm, a compound concord in the propor- 
tion of 16 to 3. | 
DrsDIaPAsON-Ditone, 
tion of 10 to 2. 
DisD1AP As0N-Semi-ditone, 
tion of 24 to 5. 


compound concord, 
of 8 to 2. See the 


in muſic, a concord in a ſextuple ra 


a compound conſonance in the propor- 
a compound concord in che propor- 


8 : living body, wherein 
it is prevented the exerciſe of any of its functions, whether 
vital, natural, or animal. 
Or, Diſeaſe is an indiſpoſition contrary to nature, where- 
by the action of ſome part is immediately injured. See 
UNCTION. | | 
Or, Diſeaſe is a depraved, and diforderly ſtate of the ſolid, 
and fluid parts; whereby all, or ſome of the functions ci- 
ther 1 body, or mind, or both, are either aboliſhed, or 
impaired. 
An ingenious author of a late Latin treatiſe, de furgatiae, 
holds the eſſence of a Diſzaſe to conſiſt in a want of that equi- 
librium between the ſolid and fluid parts, which is neceſlaty 
to the maintenance of health: others add, that all 70% 
ariſe either from too lax, or too ſtrict a tenſion of the fibres. 
See HeALTH, and FiBks. - 
Of all animals, man is ſubject to the moſt Diſeaſes ; and of 
men, the ſtudious and ſpeculative are moſt expoſed thereto. 
Other animals have their Diſeaſes ; but they are in ſmall 
number: nor are plants without them; though their mala- 
dies ſcarce exceed half a ſcore, The ancients deified their 
Diſeaſes : Voſſius de [dolbl. Lib. VIII. C. V. | 
Several authors have given us very compendious theories of 
Diſeaſes ; reduting them all to ſome one general diſaffection: 
Bontekoe deduces all the Diſeaſes of the human frame from 
the Scorbutus : Muſgrave from the Arthritis : Dr. Woodward 
from the Bile : others imagine all Diſcaſes the effects of a 
Pocky Virus, which has lurked in the ſeed ever ſince the 
ſin of Adam : Helmont, and Serenus the Dane, take them 
to depend on ſome extraneous ferment, formed in or out of 
us: laſtly, it apppearing from the obſervations of Pliny, 
Kircher, Langius, and Bonomo, that there are little worms 
in feveriſh blood, puſtules, carbo's, and the itch ; divers phy- 
ſicians have took occaſion to ſuſpect, that all Diſeaſes ariſe 
from worms. See Worms, Iren, Cc. _— 


Some Diſeaſes only impair the uſe of the part, as the ophtha!- 


mia, gout, c. Others deſtroy it entirely, as the gutta ſerena, 
palſy, &c. Some affect the whole body, as the fever, apo- 
plexy, epilepſy, &c. Others only impair a part, as the aft 
ma, colic, dropſy, &c.. Some only affect the body, 25 ts 
2 Others diſturb the mind, as melancholy, delirium, e. 
aſtly, others affect both the body and mind, as the mania, 
phrenzy, Cc. 
As the actions, or conditions of the body, ſo alſo the Diſcaſs, 
or defects thereof, may be reduced to three general heads, 
viz, I. Diſeaſes of the ſolid parts. 2, Thoſe of the fluid 
parts. And, 3. Diſeaſes compounded of both. 
A popular ſyllabus of Diſeaſes may be given, as follows : the 
ſolid parts, i. e. the bones and fleſh, may be diſordered five 
ways, viz, rendered turgid by tumors; cut with wounds; 
corroded by ulcers, or caries's; removed out of their places, 
as in hernia's, prolapſus's, and diſlocations ; or diſcontinued by 


fractures, and contuſions. i 
in the maſs of the blood, or 


Diſeaſes of the fluids are either 

the ſpirits: thoſe of the blood are reducible to two kinds ; 
thoſe that thicken, and inipiſſate, or which amounts to the 
ſame, retard its motion; and thoſe which attenuate, and dil 
ſolve, and of conſequence accelerate it. 

To this latter kind belong fevers, and feveriſh affeRions alone 
all the other Diſeaſes of the blood belong to the former, 9** 
FEVER, BLoop, &c, 


Affections, Cc. If this Buck 
ſharp acid falts, it will de | | a 
break out in ulcers,” as in ifical, ſcrophulous, ſcorbutic, 
and venereal diſeaſes, gangrenes, carbo's, cancers, and other 
«roive tumors, according to the quality, and degree of faltneſs 
and acrimony. And from the fame fource ariſe cephalalgia's, 


cardialgia's, coliess 1 2 rheuntatiſms, pleurifies, Sc. which | 


be Di of the animal ſpirits, ariſe either, 1. from an 
1 retardation of their motion 3 or A diminution 
of their quantity: or, 2, from a "diſorder in their craſis, 


lid and at laſt corrupt the ſubſtance of the folids them- 
che. Hel compound, or complicated Dr/eaſes 3 which are 
infinitely various, ee 0-0 $ed dt 

The learned Boerhaave furniſhes us a much more accurate, 
and ſcientifical diviſion of -Diſeaſ#, into thoſe of the Soſds, 


Disk AsES of the ſolids, he conſiders either as of the ſimple, and 


ſimilar parts, ot of the organical. 


Similar Dis#A888, are, 1. Thoſe. of the laſt, and ſmalleſt 


Or;amcal DiszAggs—An organical 


D 


fbres ; which are reducible to too great tenſion, and laxneſs, 
too great ſtrength, or weakneſs, and a ſolution of their con- 
tinuity. See Fig, . r 


2. Thoſe of the membranes, which being only aſſemblages of 


the fibres juſt mentioned, are ſubject to the fame diſorders. 
See MEMBRANE, TT n 

3. Thoſe of the laſt, and ſmalleſt Canals, which are formed 
of ſuch membranes. ; za a 

4. Of the membranes compoſed of ſuch canals. | 

5. Of canals compoſed of ſuch membrancs, which are all the 
your veſſels of the body. Sec VESSEL. 


Of the ſolid parts, which are compoſed of canak com- 


diſtend them; or r 1006 Be into one. conſiſtent part, 


the humour hardening together with the veſſel! that con- 
Laſtly, ſuppoſing theſe parts all hund, Diſeaſes may befal them 
with Nee to their b Aure, from a vice, or e applica- 
tion of the matter of nutrition. See SoLiD. 
- conſiſting of the 
ſeveral ſimple parts above-mentio and fitted to perform 
any office by {nin ſome humour contained in it; may be 
conſidered, either in it ſelf, as a ſolid part, or with reſpect to 
the humour it contains: in the firſt view, organical Diſeaſes are 


__.. reducible to four dafles. 


1. Diſorders in the figure, and the circumſtances thereof, as 
roughneſs, ſolidity, cavity, c. To this belong the Aras:c- 
{-09:4, when one veſſel opens into another; the 5:aT1S1915, 
when a rupture is made; Atetpeor:, when a breach is 
occaſioned by corroſion ; the Fah which is a total ob- 
ſtruction of the cavity, by à viſcous, grumous matter; the 
Treo, of narrownels of the paſſage z the O, or 
compreſſion of the ſides of the cavity; Zv#9v0's, when the 
ſides are quite cloſed up; and Sue, when the veſſel is fo 
emptied, that the ſides falling together, the cavity is loſt, See 
DiareDss1s, Dizrtss, Oc. 3 | 
2. In the number, where it is either deficient or redundant: 
but the parts ſeldom err in this reſpect, ſo as to occaſion a 
Diſeaſe. : W100 ia 
8 magnitude; to which belong Nodes, Exoſtoſes, and 
lus's. See Nope, ExosTos:s, Ce. . 
4. In the ſituation, and connexion; as when the ligaments 
Ae too or two ſhort, when broke, or depraved; alſo 
diſtortions, uxations, ſubluxations, herniæ, or ruptures in 
the groin, ſcrotum, bladder ; procidentiæ of the womb, blad- 
der, and reQum ; diſorders of the tendons, and muſcles, par- 
'icularly their flying out of their. places; the relaxation, or 
rupture of the membranous 8 that ſhould retain them. 
See HzRNIx, LuxaATion, 8 4, 
Laſtly, there is a. eaſe common both to ſimilar and 
organical parts, called ſolution of continuity. See SOLUTION. 
EIT 4 the fluids, conſidering thoſe fluids ſimply, and 
"Tk. | 
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be bees tnay be rbduved es difarders in geg of quan- 


- 


_ "tity, and quality : but confidefing them as contained in ſolids, 


: || they may err, too, in place, and proportion. 


| 
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Ktions of the veins and roots; or 


Asto the firit, fach an abundance of - the humouns, us di- 


| Raths the animal funRions, is called a Plethira : 1 


PrETHORA, © at 53 Pu # 


As to the ſecond, fuch e the benen led the 


animal functions, is called Cacochymea. Now, this is either 
in the fluids. conſidered in themſelves, their own parts, and 
compoſition ; of conſidered” as they concur towards conſtitu- 
ting ſome part of the body. See Cacocurmia.. 

If the morbid quality be conſidered in the particles of the 
humour, it muſt either conſiſt in an augmentation-of bulk, 
whence the emphraxis, atrophy, ſymphyſis, and ſyneneſis; or 
in the diminution thereof, as in the diapnoe, and ceneangeia ; 


or in an increaſe of ſolidity, whence too great an attenuation ; 


or a decay thereof, . whence a lentor, ſtagnation, and cohe- 
ſion ;; or in the figure, as when of ſpherical it becomes an- 
gular, and conſequentiy, with reſpect to the part it is applied 
to, ſharp ; whence acrimonies, both acid, alcaline, muriatic, 
ammoniac, ne vitriolic, &:. and oleofities; or in 
rigidity, and flexibility 3 or in elaſticity ; or in coheſion, and 
diviſibility. See ATROPHY, . | | 


Again, all the juices being conſidered together, the principal dif- 


orders they are ſubject to, are too great fluidity, or tenacity ; 
too much velocity in their veſſels, or too little, N 
Laſtly, coulidering the fluids as contained in the ſolids, there 


ariſe divers Diſeaſes merely from their changing of place; 


which may be reduced to two claſſes, viz. the groſſer humours 


intruding themſelves into the finer canals; and the humours 
extravaſating, or getting out among the folid parts; whence 
inflamunations, ancuryſma's, varices, enchymoſes, oedema's, 
puſtules, dropſy, ſpungeous membranes of the head, breaſt, 
abdomen, and uterus; and emphyſema's. See AN RUR YSMA, 
Varex, Encnuymoss, Ee. | 

Add, that the hüämours collected, and ſtagnating among the 
parts, 'grow putrid, purulent, ichorous, eroſive, and ſharp ; 
and thus deſtroy the tender ſtamina, or ſolids ; whence finus's, 
fiſtula's, ulcers, gangrenes, ſphacelus's, cancers, and the like. 
See Stnus, FisTULA, &c. | | 
Theſe are the prime differences of the Diſeaſes of the body; 
and from thele ariſe moſt of the reſt: ſo that they may be 
regarded, not only as Diſeaſes, but as the cauſes of Diſeaſes. 
See each further explained under its reſpective article in this 
work, h 
There is another diviſion of Diſcaſes, in vſe among phyſici- 
ans, taken from certain external accidents, which 'are com- 
mon to a great many differeat Diſzaſer : which diſtinction, 
too, has its uſe; though they generally run it too far. D 
eaſes, then, are diſtinguiſhed, 1, With reſp*& to their cauſe, 
into idiopathy, ſympathy, protopathy, deuteropathy, here- 
ditary, connate, and acquired. 2. With reſpect to their ſub- 
jeR, into Diſcaſes of old age, children, adults, men, women, 


aids, pregnant, parturient, endemical, epidemical, c. 


3. With reſpect to duration, into moſt acute, which termi- 
nate in four days; acute, in twenty; and chronical, which 
are all thoſe of longer continuance. 4. With reſpect to ſea- 
ſons, into vernal, autumnal, continued, and intermitting. 
5. With reſpect to their effects, into benign, malignant, 
curable, incurable, mortal, and contagious. 
reſpect to their ftate, into beginning, progreſs,” ſtateg declen- 
ſion, and end. See Acu rz, ACME, G. wg 


DiszAsESs of plants, M. Tournefort, in an expreſs diſſertation 


on this ſubje&t, in the memorres de !] academie des ſciences, re- 
fers all the Diſeaſes of plants to the following cauſes. 
I. The too great abundance of the nutritious Juice. 2. The 
defect, or want of this juice. 3. Some. ill qualities it ac- 


quires, 4. Its unequal diſtribution in different parts of the 


plant. And, 5. External accidents, See PLAN. ' 


The Diſeaſes principally obſerved by our gardeners, are, 1. 
Y 


barrenneſs, when the tree, though outwardly freſh and 


| healthy, bears no bloſſoms ; or if it docs, they fall; or if they 


ſet, the fruit drops before it come to maturity, See 8 E- 
RILITY. 
2. Blaſting of the buds, occaſioned by a froft happening when 
the leaves and bloſſoms are wet, By this means the pores are 
ſhut, and the vital juices ſuffocated ; when, if the ſun break 
out on a ſudden, they turn yellow, with round fiery ſpecks 
growing on them ; whence frequently procede tumours like 
warts, which rotting, grow full of maggots. Mr, Mortimer 
adds, that the want of rain at bloſſoming time, often occaſions 
the dropping off of the bloſſoms for want of ſap ; he, there- 
fore, recommends the watering them. 
3. Conſumption, proceeding from a want of ſuſtenance, 
through the failure of the NN juices; or from obſtru- 
ill digeſtion, and ſecretion 
of humours, Oc. 
4. The moſs; an account of which, fee under the article 
Moss. See alſo PARAsIT Es. | 
5. The jaundice, which, though it does not hinder the tree 
from appearing ſound, yet when it begins to ſprout, the leaves 
3 Q become 


And, 6. With 


r DIS. DFS 
1 | become of à whitiſh green, And, as they grow bigger, turn 
it yellow. It frequently. ariſes from external cauſes, as the mil- r 
dew ; but chiefly from a ſtony, or chalky ſoil, impregnated ©. ching that ;, 
with an acid falt, HIS SO le 4 tu Ar: 1008 Ebert” of the card 
b. Mildew, a'kind of epidemical, Diſeaſe, moſt frequent and | | nal points, to which it was originally diretted, - 
fatal in the ſpring ſeaſon. It is properly a corroſive, and nip- | The dials” drawn on this thone do not 55 Well, by reaſon i 
ping dew, proceeding from pent up vapours no exhaled, has been moved and diſorientated go JOnger looks caſt ang 
and returned back on the tender opening buds, which infects weſt, ee airs att » 
them by its acrimony, and obſtructs the circulation of the nu- Bu: Fe word is, maſt frequently uled in a figurative ſenſe, for 
tritive juices, By which means the leaves begin to fade and | the diſconcerting, or putting a man out of his way, or cle. 
wither, and both the bloſſoms and fruit are much prejudiced. | ment. Speak of law'to a phyſician, or bf phyſic to a lawyer 
e pre What B's) wi * od _ and they will both be diforientated. _ ee ee N 
7. A chick ſog, or too abundant dew, Agricola aſſures Ahd. Marvel uſes the. word diſeccrdentated, inſtead of Ae. 
us, occaſions. the ſame Diſzaſe as the mildew, only in a leſs | entated: Geneva had difcccidentated our geographer. 
degred. See Dew, S. | | DISPARAGEMEN „ is properly: uſed for the matching 
8. Falling of the leaves, which happens when - the trees an heir, Oc. in N N below his, ot her ;Gegree, or con. 
| ſprouting too ſoon, are either ſurprized by exceſſive. heat, or | dition; or againſt the rules of decency, . 
_— 4 rin 4 be word is 4 compound of che privative particle Di, a1 
9. Uredo, or ſcotching,. of which there are two kinds ; the Tar OL ES. oe noe as Ef 
firſt happening upon the fall of a ſubtil dew, or ſmall rain, [DISP AT CH, à letter on ſome affair of fate, or other buſnes, 
immedrately followed by the antes Hoary of the ſun, which | of importance, ſent, with care and expedition, by a courier 
ſuddenly cloſes: the pores before dilated, and burns up the exprels, See COURIER. . ot 
* leaves: the ſecond happening from the like feryour in the in- The buſineſs of DI lies on the ſecretaries of ſtate, and 
ternal parts of the tree, viz, in the pith ; occaſioned by ſome | their clerks. The ki gives directions to his miniſters abroad 
inner failing. Agricola imputes it to the fault of the garde- | by Diſpatches. .. See SncrrTARY, EMBraszaDOR, G - 
ners, who, in tranſplanting trees, frequently cut off the leſſer he word is alſo uſed; for the packet, or mail containing lach 
filaments, and roots, as alſo the greater roots, without co- | letters, The courier has delivered his Diſpatches. 
vering the wounds with wax, or the like. The French, during the reign of Louis XI 
Io, Scurf, or leproſy, a Diſeaſe. chiefly of the bark, cauſed | des Depeches, Council of Diſpatches 
by a too great dilatation of the pores, whereby too much per- ſence, at which the Dauphin, the d 
ſpirable matter tranſuding, it hangs and hardens on the bark, | cellour, and four ſecretaries of Rate 
which by this means chaps, and cracks; and thus a fort of le- |DISP AUPER. ... When any 
pra is formed, "perſpiration obſtructed, &c, Add, that this | (atteſted by his own oath, of not being worth five 
| ſcurfy skin proves a harbour for yermine, which live both on | debts being paid) is admitted to ſue in : 
the bark and tree. 2 1 * Jn wards, before the ſuit be ended, the lame party have any 
11. The worra, a little animal generated in the corrupted | land, or perſonal eftate fall to him; | 
ſubſtance of the bark, bloſſoms, fruit-leaves, pith, and roots. | in his ſuit is depending, thinks fit for that, or other reaſon, 
M. Gentil mentions another kind, called coekchaffers, which to take away the privilege from him 
ſtick to the roots of young tender trees and bark, and kill 2 675 See FonMA Pauperir, | + | 
them.” There is a third fort, called Breezes, or gad-flies, DISPENSAR V, or -DispsnsaToRY,. a name given to divers 
which gnaw the roots.—T he worm is a very frequent Di/- collections of compound medicines, wherein are ſpecificd the 
eaſe; whereby young hopeful trees are all of a ſudden brought | ingredients, proportions, and chief circumſtances of the 
to languiſh, and decay. ' | preparation and mixtiive: the fame with what we otherwiſe 


12. Rotten roots, occaſioned chiefly by their being planted | call a e or Antiantary. gee PRARMA corpora, 


„ 
. 


>. 


too deep. This Diſeaſe is incurable. 0 Such are the Diſpenſaries of Meſue, Cordus, the college of 
13. Blights. A particular account whereof, ſee. under the | phyſicians at London, Quincy, S. P 
article Rien. eee 5 The apothecaries in and about London, are obliged to make 
DISEMBOGUE. When a ſhip pp" out of the mouth | up their compound medicines according to the formulas pre- 
of ſome great gulph, or bay, they call it di/emboguing—— T ſcribed in the college Diſpen/ary; and are enjoyncd to «cry 
ſay alſo of a river, that at ſuch a place, or after it has run ſo | always ready in their ſhops all the medicines there en 
many leagues, it diſembogues it ſelf into the ſea. 8 merated. See COLLEGE, and APOTHECARY. | 
DISFRANCHIESING,. the taking away one's freedom, or | DisPENSARY, is likewiſe uſed for a maganin, or office of medi- 
privilege. - See ENFRANCHISEMENT, , - | cines kept ready to be d;/enſed at the prime coſt of the ingre 
DISHERISON, an old word of the fame import as di/in- | dienth, for the benefit of the fick n 
beriting Our lord the king, conſidering his own damage, Of which kind we have two, or three in London maintained 


and Diſheriſon of the crown, Cc. Stat. 8. Richard II. | by the college of phyſicians. | One at the college it ſelf, firſt 

Henry IV. See DisHERITOR, © 5 | begun in the year 1696; another in St. Peter's alley, Coru- 
DISHERITOR, a perſon who. diſberiti, or puts another out | hill: and a third in St. Martin's lane: where the beſt medi- 

of his-inheritance—The ſheriff ſhall forthwith be puniſhed | cines are fold for their intrinſic value, and patients are ad- 
2 a Diſberitor, of our lord the king, and his crown, Stat. 3. viſed every day, but ſunday, at one of the three places. cc 

| Edu, I. See DISHER1SON. _ | r 

DISJUNCT Proportion. See DiscxkE TE Proportion. DISPENSATION, in law, &c. a permiſfion to do ſome- 
DISJUNCTIVE, ſomething that ſeparates, or disjoyns. thing contrary to the ſtanding laws; or a relaxation, or ſuſ- 

Thus or, neither, &c. are called diqum ius conjuntttons ; which, 5.8 of a law on ſome juſt occaſion, See Law. 

in connecting a. diſcourſe, do yet ſeparate the parts thereof. 0 confound Diſpenſatian with equity ; but they are very 

E. gr. aut Cæſar, aut nullus; ether Cxſar, or nothing. He | different things: For uity is only the correction, or modi- 


4 110 neither advanced, nor gave back. 128 ' | fication of a W, which. is too general; but a Diſpenſation 
| 1 : 8 Digun#troe Conjunctions may alſo be called part itiue, diftri- | ſuſpends the obligation of the law it ſelf, and can, thercſore, 
mug butive, and alternative. See CONJUNCTION. be only given by the legiſlative power. See Ep v. 


| | Disjuxc r Propeſitions, in logic, are compound propoſitions | The king of France grants Dj penſations of age to ſome officers, 
1 [ 11 conſiſting of two members, or parts, connected by a dis- to be admitted before the legal age. But the greateſt dealer 
n junctive conjunction. See PROPOSITION, _ in Diſpenſations is the pope, who claims the office jure divine, 
| . The firſt propoſition of a dilemma is uſually a diqunctiue pro- and extends it to every thing. Indeed, the more ſober oi the 


| 

| | Gti Romaniſts themſelves de hat h Dijpenſation 
„ | Polition: 3 ' omaniſts themſelves deny, that he can give a Diſpenſatis 
|| 14 | Voou muſt either obey the king, or be a rebel. jor a thing contrary Wert to the divine 9555 or the law of 


| | But you muſt not be a rebel, | nature, and confine him to what is contrary to poſitive laws, 
| | Therefore you mult obey the king. | as to things relating to faſts, matriages, holding ſeveral bene- 
1 l DISK. See the articles Disc, and Discus. vi fices, &c, And even. in theſe thin they put nds: Thus, 
BY 1 DISLOCATION, the putting a bone out of joint, by | ſay they, a Diſpenſation in the 6 os of affinity, as of 
n ſome violence; uſually called by phyſicians, Luxation. See father and daughter, brother and fiſter, would be abuſive, 1 ä 
I Loxartox. F | null. But it is certain, the papal ſee does not apprehend it 
wn ; | DISMEMBERED, in heraldry, is applied to birds that have | ſelf under any ſuch ſevere refiriciions. 1 | 
I neither fect, nor legs: as alſo to lions, and other animals, The right of giving Diſpenſations,, they thus prove: it is cer- 
AM. whoſe members are ſeparated. See MRNMRE RED. tain the church has a power to make laws; a power which 
WY! | .DISMES, Decimæ, in our law-books, tiths. See the article | the apoſtles themſelves exerciſed, and which their ſucceſſors 
1 TiTH, 3 7 have continued to exerciſe after them. Whoever can make 2 
2011 08"! | DISMOUNTING, in the military art, the act of unhor- | law, can annul it; and much more can he diſpenſe with it in 
1 MEU ſing—Thus, to di/mount the cavalry, the dragoons, or the] certain caſes: the church then may diſpenſe with the laws t 
| | 4 like, is to make them a-light, IN ſelf has made ; and we find it to have pe accordingly in all 
BHI * To DiSMOUNT the Cannon, is to break their carriages, wheels, | ages. In the primitive times it was left to the judgment of the 
Wk | axletrees, or any thing, whereby to render them unſeryice- | biſhops to 75 with the length of the penance enjoyned by 
it 1 able. See CANNON, &c. | the canons z and the IVth council . allows of the 
| © | mY 2 . — 
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= DISSECTION, in anatomy, the operation of cutting, and 


SPONDEE, in the Greek, and Latin 1 
b e or a foot anfing of four long fy : as Fu- 
raimintiom, Dili antes, Oaypatcy)or. See SPONDEE. | 
DISPOSITION, in rhetoric, is defined by Cicero, the act 
of diſtributing the things, or arguments invented, or found 
out, into a proper order ; or a due placing, or ranging the ſe- 
veral parts of a ſpeech, or diſcourſe. See DisTRIBUTION. 
The Diſpoſition makes one of the grand branches, or diviſions 
of rhetoric. See RHETORIC. 
The Diſpeſition is of the ſame neceſſity in oratory, as the mar- 
ſhalling an army, in order to a battel ; or a beautiful com- 
poſition in architecture, painting, Wc, Horace enjoins It ex- 
refsly in poetry: gu queque locum teneant ſortita decenter. 
The Diſpoſition, then, is the order, or arrangement of the 
parts of an. oration : which parts are uſually reckoned four, 
viz, the exerdium, or beginning; the narration ; the confirma- 
tien; and the peroration, or concluſion. Though ſome make 
them ſix: wiz. the exordium, diviſion, narration, con ion, 
conſutation, and peroration z As indicated in that popular verſe, 
Exorſus, narro, ſeco, firmo, refuto, peroro. 18 
But the diviſion is more naturally re to the exordium; 
and the confutation to the confirmation. See Divis o, &c, 
The Diſpoſition is either natural, or artificial, Natural, is 
the order the parts are above rehearſed in. Artificial, is, 
when for ſome particular reaſon we recede from the order of 
nature. See each part under its article, Exox DIUM, &c. 
D15P0$1T1ON, in architecture, is the juſt placing of all the ſe- 
vera] parts of an edifice, according to their proper nature 
and office, See ORDoONNANCE, and BuiLDING. | 
DISPROPOR TION, a term of relation, implying a want 
of proportion, or ſuitableneſs. See PRoyPOR TION, DEToR- 
MITY, &c. | | 
DISPUTE, or DispUTATION, in the ſchools, Ic. a con- 
teſt, or combat, either by word or writing, on ſome point of 
learning, or religion, for a degree, prize, exerciſe, or even 
for the mere fake of truth, or advantage of a party, or the 
honour of a triumph, See Taess, DEGREE, St, 
The Port Royaliſts take occaſion to obſerve, that nothing 
gives ſo many different h and openings for diſcovering the 
truth, as Diſputation, | Ihe movements of a mind employed 
ſingly in the examination of any ſubject, are uſually too cool, 
 andlanguid : the mind needs a certain degree of heat, to awake 
its ideas, Now, by the x" gry in a Diſpute, we come to 
find wherein the difficulty lies, and the. impetus the mind has 
acquired, enables us to ſurmount it. See PAs810Ns. 
DISQUISITION, an enquiry into the nature, kinds, and 


circumſtances of any problem, queſtion, or topick ; in order | 


to gain a right notion of it, and to diſcourſe clearly about it. 


dividing the parts of an animal body, with a knife, ſciſſers, 
&c, in order to ſee, and conſider each of them a- part. 
See ANATOMY. 

The ancients made 2 of living men; as we read of 
Herophilus, and tus, and in our own times, of Car- 


| ps, and Velaliug. nets 5 ach 
ct, le Gendre obſerves, that the Diſſectim of a human 
body, even dead, was held a facrilege till the time of Francis 


I. and the fame author affures us, he has ſeen a conſultation 
held by the divines of Salamanca, at the requeſt of Charles 
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and r N ron 
Aſſiſes are called Writs of Diſſciſm, which lie againſt D, 
ſors in any caſe: ns 2 are termed 2 4 of 
D as being vicontial, that isz ſuable before the ſheritf 
\ in county court, becauſe determinable by hin without 
aſſiſe. See Assis E. | | 
Dissxton, he who diſſeiſerb, or puts another out of his land : 
as Diſeiee is he who is ſo put out. See Dissersy, ' 
For difference between Diſſeiſor, and intruder, and de- 
forceor, fee DRTORc RR. 11 Ne 
DISSEMINATE PFacuum. See Vacuum Diſſemmatum. - 
DISSENT ERS, a general denomination of equal import with 
Non-conformiſts. Sce NonconrokmisT, and SEPARATIST. 
It expreſſes certain ſects, or parties in England, who in mat- 
' ters of religion, church diſcipline, and ceremonies, difſent 
from, or dif: with, the church of England, and have a 
* by y for the 8 Tor RRAT io. | 
particularly, are presbyterians, independents, ana- 
baptiſts, and quakers. See PxESBYTERIANs, InDaPen- 
DENTsS, PURITAN, Oc. 


DISSIMILAR Leaves, denote the two firſt leaves of any 
lant at its firſt ſhooting out of the ground. See Leap. 
hey are thus called, e they uſually are of a different 
form from the common leaves of the grown plant. 
Theſe Dr. Grew obſerves to be nothing but the very lobes of 
the ſeed expanded, and thus advanced. GERMINATION. 
Their uſe is for the protection of the plume ; which, being 
youngs and tender, is thus guarded on each fide, and has alſo 
rain, and dew gradually conveyed down to it by this 
means. See PLUME, | | 
D1s81MILAR, in anatomy. Authors divide the parts of the 
body into ſimilar, and diffimilar. See PART. 
Diftemilar parts, by ſome called comparnd, and organical parts, 
are ſuch as may be divided into various parts of different ſtruc- 
ture, , Thus the hand is diviſible into veins, muſcles, 
bones, &c, whoſe ſub-diviſions are neither of the ſame nature, 
nor denomination. See SIMILAR, | 
DISSIMILTTUDE, in geometry, &c. See Srvititupe. 
Dis81MILITUDE, or, a Dis81MIL1, in rhetoric, &c, an argu- 
ment, wherein, from diſſimilar, or unlike things, other 4i/- 
fimilars are deduced. 

Thus Cicero, f barbarorum ęſt in diem wivere ; more conci- 
lia ſempiternum tempus ſpoectare debent, Catullus furniſhes a 
very beautiful argument from Diſſimilitude: | 

Soles occidere & redire poſſumt, 
Nobis cum ſemel occidit brevis lux, 
| Nox oft perpetua una dormienda. 


DISSIPATION, in phyſicks, an inſenſible loſs, or conſump- 
tion of the minute parts of a body; or, more properly, the | 


flux whereby they fly off, and are loſt. Sce ExFTLUVIA. 
We'do not fay Diſſipation, but loſs of blood, in ſpeaking of the 
blood diſcharged at a wound, or in any other ſenſible manner: 


on the contrary, we lay Diſpation or expence of ſpirits, which 


is more copious than that of the ſolid parts, and conſequently 

the tion thereof ought to be more copious. | 

DISSOL VENT, ſomething that difſobves, i. ce. divides, and 
reduces a body into its ſmalleſt parts. See DissoLUTION. 
Thus, aqua regia js the Diſſoluent of gold; aqua fortis of ſil- 
ver, and other metals; water, of falts and gums ; ſpirit of 
wine, of reſins ; ſpirit of vinegar, of pearls, corals, &c. 
Sea-ſalt is found the proper Diſſalvent of gold: this, in almoſt 
any form, whether as a fluid, or a ſolid, or a ſpirit, does the 


buſineſs : according]y, this is the baſis, or fundamental ingre- 


dient of aqua regia, See GoLD, and Aqua Regia, _ 
So nitre is the proper Di/ſolvent of ſilver; and has that effect, 
in whatever form applied: and accordingly is the baſis of aq ia 
fortis. See SILVER, and Aqua Fortis, | | 
Spirit of nitre added to that of ſea-ſalt, makes it di/olve gold 
the better: but ſpirit of ſea-falt added to ſpirit of nitre, diſa- 
bles it from having any effect on filver. Yet Mr. Homberg 
furniſhes an inſtance of a Diſſolution of ſilver, made by the 
Difſobvent of gold. An aqua regia may be compoſed of ſpirit 
of ſalt, and ſpi ach { 
that they may float ſeparately in a third liquor, and not meet 
often enough to unite, at leaſt not in any quantity. This 
water may be made fo weak, as not to diſſalbe gold, but 
only extract a flight yellow tincture from it, that ſcarce 
takes off any thing of the weight of the metal: nor will it 
diſſolve filver ; as being too weak: ſo that both metals are ſafe 
from it. But this aqua regia, after it has diſſolved gold as 
far as it can do, that is, after it has extracted a yellowith tinc- 
ture from it, is in a condition to diſſelue ſilver. 
This phænomenon Mr. Homberg accounts for hence: that 
ſpirit of ſalt, whether alone, or joined with ſpirit of een, 
ing 


farce ; for — | 


rit of nitre, only in ſuch ſmall quantity each, 
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being employed in keeping thoſe ſew particles of gold | 
ol ave 1 meddle with the ſilver : which, by re- 
ceiving the impreſſion of the greater quantity of ſpirit of nitre 
alone, is di lead thereby. But the experiment cannot be in- 
verted, i. 6. aqua regia cannot begin with diving ſilver 
lightly firſt, and afterwards di//dbve gold; by reaſon ſpirit of 
nitre does not hinder ſpirit of falt from acting on gold; as - 
rit of falt does ſpirit of nitre from acting on filver, 


Gorp, and SiLVvER _- 4 
Diffolvents are uſually called by the chymiſts Men/iruaums. 
See MENSTRUUM.- 3 ET 
Univerſal D1s80LvENT. See the article ALCAHEST, 
a diſcontinuation, or analyſis 
„what was one, 


| 


22 name ſor all reductions of con- 
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id, | nlcatics in common water; but that fone are bot, as thoc of 


all fixed alcalies. The difference may be accounted for 
that all fixed alcalies having been. calcined by 
they have impriſoned, and retained in their 
N — See n Dies 1 
ut it is furprizing, r/ohrtions accompanied with f 
tation, i. e, where the matters boil, and fell, and that wha 
a great noiſe, ſhould be cold, and make the thermometer 
fall, when 1 therein. See PrRMRNTATITOx. 
This coldneſs, with ſo confiderable an augmentation of mio. 
tion, is ſomewhat extraordinary, But this is not all for, f 
theſe cold fermentations, there are ſome that emit hot vapour, 
Thus it is with a mixture of oil of vitriol, and fal ammon;. 
ac; for a thermometer being plunged in the mixture, and 
another a little higher, to receive only the fumes thereof: 
the firſt thermometer is ſeen to fall very haftily, through 
the coldnels of the fermentation, and the latter to fie 
through the heat of the rs. M. Geoffroy adds an expe- 
riment, ſhewing that water is rendered {till colder for 2 


hence, 


a vehement fire, 
pores fome of the 


phenomena thereof, from the e Ap ont: kg 
na t great princi ion; 
_ effect, the phenomena of D. lab furniſh a great 
— that principle. Sce ATTRACTION. - 

imen of that great author's way of philoſbphizing on 
of Diſſolution take as follows: Cc: 


of tartar 4 by lying in a moiſt place, is not 
y S 
of the water Which float in the air in 


why does not common falt, or falt- 
like; but for want of ſuch an attrac- 
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is done b 
„ and 
of yapours ? 
or vitriol do 


* 
fili ai 
* heat and ebullition 


HE 
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or lead, di/ſobves the metal, and lets go the mercury; does not 
this argue, that the acid partictes of the aqua fortis are at- 
trafted more ſtrongly by the lapis calaminaris than by iron; 
by iron than by copper; by copper than dy filver z and by 
iron, copper, tin, and lead, than by mercury? and is it not 
for the fame reaſon, that iron requires more aqua fortis to di/- 


folve it than copper; and copper more than the other metals: | 


and that of all metals iron is % he moft eafily, and is moſt 
apt to ruſt ; and next after iron, copper? when aqua fortis 
felon filver, and not gold; and aqua regia dotves gold, 
and not filver z may it not be ſaid, that*aqua fortis is belle 
enough to penetrate the pores of gold as well as of filver, but 
wants the attractive force to give it entrance: and the fame of 
aqua regia, and filver ? and when metals are ale in acid 
men{ruutns, and the acids in conjunction with the metal, act 
after a different manner; fo as that the taſte of the compound 
is milder chan that of the fimples, and ſometimes a ſweet one; 
is it not becaufe the acids adhere to the metallic particles, and 


' thereby loſe mach of their activity? and if the acid be in too 


ſmall a proportion to make the compound diſſolubie in water; 
will it not, by adhering ſtrongly to the metal, become un- 
active, and loſe its taſte; and the compound become a taſte- 
leſs earth? for ſuch things as are not i/olkuble by the moiſture 
of the tongue, are infipid. Newt. Opt. in Calce. 

M. Geoffroy furniſhes ſome curious 3 on cad Di/ſo- 
litions : it is nothing ſurprizing, that a fimple Difſslution ſhould 
be cold; that common water, for inftance, wherein ſea-ſalt, 
or ſal aramoniac, or vitriol, has been caſt, ſhould become the 
colder, by the mixture of ſuch falts; it being obvious, that 
the ſalts, being of themſelves deſtitute of motion, and coming 
to ſhare that which the fluidity gives the water, muſt diminiſh 


it, when wu become intimately mixed therewith by Diſſelu- 
tian; and it is. N agreed among philoſophers, that heat 
is'a motion, and cold a ceſſation, or at leaſt a diminution of 


motion. See Col p, Oc. | | 
Yet, notwithſtanding this general principle, it is no great 


the arguments, and conſiderations, whereby he proves | 


few moments, throwing a uantity of li 
therein. Sce Hz AT and in * 
Dis80LUT1ON, in chymiſtry, pharmacy, c. denotes the re. 
_ dudtion'of a compact, hard, or ſolid body into a fluid ſtate, 
by the action of ſome fluid menſtruum, or Diotvert. See 
MxznsrxvVUM, and Dis$0LvVENT. | 


ices of water, therefore, cohering but looſely, and 
© being cafily moveable, approach the corpuſcles of falts, and 
as it were, into their embraces 3 and the motion of them 
icker, or flower, according to their lefs, or greater di- 
the attractive force in all bodies being ſtrongeſt, at 
t of contact. Therefore, if ſalt be thrown into the 
diſh full of water, we ſhall find the aqueous par- 
are in middle of the difh, ſharp, and pui- 
* 
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1 
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i 
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the water upon the ſides of the veſl-1 
| „ when z motion once ariſes, 
particles are carried with the fame force to- 
z and the moment of them is to be eſtimated 

f their weight, and celerity, conjunctly. By 

of this impulſe, they open. to ſelves a paſſage 

| the falts, which are very numerous; 2nd at 

ſo break, and divide their texture, that all coheſion of 

5 50 is deſtroyed: hereupon, being ſeparated, and te- 

to 


a convement diſtance from one another, they are 
diſperſed, and float here and there about the water, Ser 


SALT, ATTRACTION, G. 
c. by fire, is particularly called 


Dissor ur oN of metals, c. 
Fafiom, See Fos roc. * 
Drs80LVTION of the Blood, is ah affection of that humor, di- 
re&y oppoſite to coagulation, See COAGULATION. 
The Diſfelrtiom is fuch a comminution of the fibrous une 
the blood, as indiſpoſes it for that ſeparation of the crailamen- 
tum from the ſerous part, which always enſues in healthy 
blood on. its cooling out of the body. See BLoop. 
This Diſſalutiom is frequently the conſequence of malignant, 
and peſtilential fevers, and ſhews it ſelf in petechiæ, or purple 
ſpots ; alſo of certain poiſons, particularly the bites of venom- 
ous beaſts, c. See Fxver, Poison, &c. 
D1s880LUTION of parliament. - See PARLIAMENT, and PR0- 
ROGATION. 0 N 00 | 
DISSONANCE, or Disconxp, in muſic, a falſe conſonant, 
or concord. See CONCORD, and CONSONANCE. 
A 9 2 is properly the reſult of a mixture, or mect- 
ing of Two which are diſagrerable to the ear: fuch 
are Ditmes, Tritmes, falfe Fifth, redundant Fourth, Srventh, Kc. 
Difſmances are uſed in mufic, and have a good effect therein; 
though it be only by accident. - See Disco n. 
DISSYLLABLE, a word of two ſyllables; as Fertznc, la. 
Tris pom See Word and SYLLABLE. 455 
ndee Tr chee bus, and P . ius, are df, 
labic feet. See 8 | n 
DISTANCE, properly denotes the ſhorteſt line between tuo 


points, Or. | 
The word is alſo uſed figuratively for an interval, not only i 
of the world 


Thus, we fay the Diffance of the creation 

from the nativity of Jeſus Chriſt is upwards of 4000 Fals! 

the Di/tance between the Creator and creature, is infinite. 
For the viſion of DisT ANCE, or the manner wherein we come 
+ by the idea of Difance in object. See VISION. 
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wonder all Di/olutions are not cold, as thoſe are of all volatile 
I | a | 


| 4 


Disraxcks, 


FFF 
the 1 AIN, bo . (4 ance K by , 
et Be are found oY taking bearings thereto from | Point 1 DisTANce, in perſpective, is a point in the horizon. 
the two extremes of a line w lengeh is given, See PLAN - tal fine at ſuch Dijtance from che principal point, as is that of 
TABLE, THEODOLITE, Sc, , | N che eye from the ſame. ges Porxr, 
D1sTANCE, in geography, is the arch of a great circle inter- Such is the point P,. or Q, ( Tab. Perſpective, fx. 12.) in the 
ſected between two places. NA e | horizontal line PQ; whole Difſance from the principal point 
To find the Diſlance of two places A and B, (Tab. Geography, | ; 
fig. 4.) far remote from each other: aſſume two ſtations C DisTANcs of the Baſtions, in fortification, is the ſide of the 
and D, from which both the 2 A and B may be ſeen, | exterior polygon. See BAS oN. 
and with a proper inftrument find the angles ADC, CDB, | DIST ASTE, or Drs6vusr, a loſs of appetite, or an aver- 
ACD, and DCB; and meaſure the Diſlance CD, lion, or repugnance to foods which are commonly eaten. See | 
Then in the triangle ACD we have two arigles given ACD NavssA, 1 
and ADC, together with a fide, from which, by an eaſy rey and is held by phyſicians one of the principal diſorders of i 
rule in trigonometry, delivered under the article Tzx1axGt E, the ſtomach. It ariſes from a want of ſenſation in the upper | 
we find AD. ori fice of the ventricle 3 Which may be occaſioned various 
$o alſo in the triangle CBD the baſe DC, and the angles at | ways: as, by a too great abundance of food ; thick, heavy 
the ſame being given, DB is found. humors in the ſtomach; fat, viſcid aliment ; obſtructions Gf 
Laftly, in the triangle ADB, —__ ſides AD and DB, | the lacteals; ſuppreſlions of the uſual evacuations ; intermil- 
together with the included angle ADB, the Diftance required lions of the ordinary exerciſes ; a deſect in the nerves, in ha- 
AB is found by the rules given for the reſolution of triangles, ving their natural faculty aboliſhed, or ſuſpended, as in à le- 
See TRIANGLE, | thargy, and apoplexy ; and, according to Sylvius, by a grofs, N 
The height of a remote object being known, to find its Di- viſcid faliva, or a thick bile, aſcending out of the ſmall guts | 
tance, when the eye firſt deſcries it; and again, the height | into the ſtomach. -| 
of the eye given, to find the Diffance to which the eye can DISTEMPER, in medicine. See the article Diss Ask. | 
reach on the ſurface of the ſea, or land: Add the height of | DisT&mes R, is alſo uſed in painting, for the working up of 
the eye AB, (fig. 9.) to the ſemi-diameter of the earth BC, colours with ſomething elk _ bare water, or oil. See 
by which you have AC: and ſince in the rectangle triangle | CoLouk, 
ADC, the ſides AC and DC are given, the angle DCA is | It the colours be prepared with the former of theſe, that kind 
found by the common rule for reſolution of triangles; the of painting is called Linning ; and if with oil, it is called 
quantity of which angle forms the arch DB; which arch Painting in Oil, or ſunply Painting. See Liuxixc, and 
converted into feet, or the like, gives the Diflance re- PainTins, 
quired, _ If the colours be mixed with ſiae, whites of eggs, or any ſuch 
Suppoſe, c. gr. the height of the eye AB five foot ; which is proper glutinous, or unAuous ſubſtance, and not with oil 
ſomewhat leſs than in a man of ordinary ſtature. Since BC is they then fay, it is done in Diflemper ; as the admirable car- 
19695539, AC will be 19695544, and the angle DAB will | toons at Hampton-court, Sce Car Toon, | 
be found 89“ pn minutes, 43 ſeconds, Conſequently DCB, | DISTENSION, the act of ſtretching a thing ; alſo the fate 
or the arch DB is 2 17“ or 1 37 : And, therefore, fince | of a thing violently ſtretched, and diflended. See TxxsIONn. 
1* or 3600” make 343752 Paris feet, DB is 130814 | The Calculus is a hard, ſolid, ec. body, cauſing a ftupor, 
ſcet. | obſtructions, and diftentions. ori. 
After the ſame manner w>-fnd the Diflance AB, to which | DISTICH, QIETIXON, a couplet of verſes; or. a piece of 
an object of a given altitude DB may be ſeen; and con- poetry, the ſenſe whereof is com rehended in two lines, 
ſequently we know what Diflance we are off from an ob- There are excellent morals in Cato's Diftichs, See Vigneul 
jeeh of a given altitude, when we firſt ditcover the top | de Marville on the Diflichs of Cato, T. 1. p. 54, 55, | 


— — — 


thereof, See ALTITUDE, | Hexameter, and Pentameter verles, otherwiſe called elegiacks, | 
D1sTANCE, in navigation, is the number of miles, or leagues, | are diſpoſed in Diſtichs. See VERSE. | 
that a ſhip has failed from an point. See SAILING, DISTICHIASIS „ in medicine, a diſorder of the eye-lids, | 


fun, planets, | wherein, inſtead of one, they have two rows of cilia, or | 
and comets, & * 7 from 2 parallax, See PaRALLAx. hairs. See CILIA. | | | 
That of the rs, as having no ſenſible parallax, we can * The word is formed of Ju, rebice, and g, S, or cory O, | 
little more than gueſs at, | See Fixed ST AR. p Order, Rank. a 2 X roy 
The Diſtances of the planets from the ſun and earth, in ſemi- | In the Diy/lichiafis, over the common, and natural hairs, there 
diameters of the earth, ſuppoſing the greateſt horizontal paral- grows another extraordinary row, which frequently eradicates, 
lax 6”; and the dimenſions of the orbits, as aſſigned by Kepler, | and tears up the former, and pricking the membrane imme. 
are as follow, | diately inveſting the eye, occafions pain, and draws defluxions 


1 | 12 | upon it. See PALIT BRA. 
22 2 Mean. | Leaſt. . It is cured, by plucking up the ſecond row of hairs with nip- - 


; pou and cauterizing the pores, out of which they iſſued. 
Jupiter ror 308290 DIS 


TILLATION, or Dg$STiLLATION, in chymiſtry and 
Saturn pharmacy, the art, or act of ſeparating, or drawing off the 


Mars] 572260 52326| 47426 ſpirituous, aqueous, oleaginous, or faline parts of a mixed 
| 2 4995 34377 33758, body from the groſſer, and more terreſtrial parts, by means „ 
aca 25001] 24389] 24718, of fire; and collecting, and condenſing them again by cold. 

Kan 16142 "F040 10537 | See HEAT, e. | | 
* — The uſe of Dijſiillation is very great; it being by means here- | 


Mr. Caſſini makes the Diſtances ſomewhat leſs ; as ſuppoſing of, that waters, ſpirits, eſſences, and extracts are chiefly made. 


| the Grd f ; See WATER, SrI T, Ge. '1 
F uns parallax a little greater Diftillation is uſually performed by means of fire raiſed to 4 | 1 


Dy om Ureat- Mean. | Leafl. Dif.from| Great-j Mean. | Leaſt. greater, or leſſer degree, as circumſtances require. Sce 4 

che Earth. J eſt. | the Earth. eſt. | | FIRE. | 

* doo | The fire is either applied immediately to the veſſels wherein | 
the matters are to be diffilled; or it is applied mediately, F 


Saturn 1430001 f 820% Mercury. 3 3000 22000 


11000 . 5 

Mars by means of water, ſand, iron · ſilings, &c. Theſe different 
= — — 22655 nc | 1 57 9 methods of applying the fire, are called Baths, Balnei ; Bal. : l 
- - neum Maria or Maris, Baineum Aremſum, &c. The are p 4 

Dr. Hook, by exact obſervations with a teleſcope of 16 foot | alſo called Heats ; as ſand- heat, water-heat, e. Sec BAL 

| Y placed, firſt diſcovered, that the Diftances of nu, and Hyar. | | 

F the ſtars from the zenith is not the ſame at all times of the Di/tillation is two-fold, 1®. per een, by aſcent; when 
* particularly the bright ſtar in the dragon's-head he the matter to be diſtillad is above the fire, and the ſpirit, or | 
found *7 Or 30 ſeconds nearer the zenith of Greſham col. other principle, is raiſed from it. See Ascewrwr, 1 
ge, in the brumal ſolſtice, than in the eſtival. And after 2% pen deſcenſum, by deſcent ; when the matter which is to | 
bim Mr. F lamſteed obſerved the like variations in the pole- | be aftilicd is below the fire, and the vapour drawn from it, | 
8 f 2 precipitated to the bottom of the veſſel. | | 
= BTANCR. of the fun from the meats node, or apogee, is an DISTILLATION by aſcent, is either right, or oblique. 


Jupiter 2 Venus 38000 22000 


arch of the ecliptic, intercepted between the ſun's true place, | Rjzht Dis: LLATION, is perfarmed with 2 common alembick, 

0 and the moon's node, or apogee. See Nope. | or cucurbite, wherein the liquor is raiſed, and deſcends again, 1 
urtate DisTaxce, is the Di/tance of the planets place from in form of drops, into a receiver: and is chiefly uſed when t | 
12 ſun, reduced to the ecliptic. See CuxT ATE. the texture of the body is ſuch as allows of an eaſy aſcent, as X * þ 
+ of DisTANCs, in perſpective, is a right line drawn from in vegetables, See ALEMBICK., | #s 1 
55 eto the principal point: ſuch is the line OF, (Tab. | Oblique DisTiLLATION, is performed ſide- ways, and in crook- | 1 
e pective, A. 129 drawn between the eye O, and the prin- ed veſſels, as retorts. Its uſe is for ſuch bodies as conſiſt of | þ 
Cipal point F. | Leavier particles, and which cannot be raiſed without a ſtrong | | 
vo 1. 1 | 1 2 3R impulte, 1 

| 

4, j 


D1sTILLATION by 


* 


Impulſe, nor ev 


alembick ; of which kind are moſt all minerals, metals. 
See RxTORT. | 


top, and all around the veſſel, whoſe orifice is at the bottom; 
and conſequently, the vapour not being able to riſe upwards, 


i is forced to precipitate, and df down en dene, 


There is 4 nd kind of L dy 
Per Diliquium ; which is 2 natural liquifying, OF reſol- 
ving of ſalts into 2 liquor, by means of moiſture, See DE- 
LIQUIUM+ | | | | 

In the reſolution of ſimples, an e t method to preſerve 
their virtues, is, in lieu of fire, or any other foreign heat, 


which might alter, or 1eſtroy theſe virtues, to make uſe of the 


beat of 'a dunghil made; putrified herbs of the ſame kind 


with thoſe to be 4 filled. 


The proceſs, an meaſures of Diſtillation, are ver) different, 


according to the different ſubjects to be diſtilled. 


with a vehement fire: ponderous woods, as guaiacum, box, 
amber, Ec. are diſtilled in a retort, after the ſame manner. 


In theſe, firſt comes 2 litle phlegm, and then; the fire in- 


creaſing, the ſpirits fly out in white 
ceaſe to come, the matter in the receiver is filtrated throug! 
a tunnel, which lets pals the ſpirits; leaving a black foetid oil 


Odoriferous plants, as balm, wormwood, ſage, hyſlop, &c. 
are diſtilled by the cucurbit, or veſica; firſt pourlve a ſtrong 
decoction of the fame plant hot, upon the plant it ſelf bruiſed, 


drying what remained in the cloth after expreſhon, and burn- 
ing it, they make a lixivium of its aſhes ; which being filtra- 
ted, and evaporated to dryneſs, what remains 18 the fixed falt 
of the plant. 

Plants not odoriferous, are generally managed thus : The plant 
being pounded, and two thirds of the alembic, or retort filled 
with it, they pour 2 good quantity of the expreſſed juice of 


is the diſtilled water of that plant. What remains, being 


preſſed in a cloth, and — * ſettled, they fiitrate, and eva- 
porate it to tW o thirds, an 


ſerting it in a cool place, the efſen- 


more or leſs, and put them in three or four pints of water, 


and the whole in 2 limbeck, which they lute exactly; then 
place it in a veſſel half filled with ice, beaten and falted, 


they cover the limbeck head therewith, repeating this ſeveral 
times; by which means the fineſt parts are raiſed from the 
flowers. But care muſt be taken, that all the ſuperfluous wa- 
ter have been firſt emptied out of the limbeck. 

Dr. Beal, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, mentions an extra- 
ordinary kind of cold \Diftillations, viz. made by froſt and 
cold air : His thermometer being expoſ.d out of doors, du- 


ring the ſevere frofts of 1665; fine clear drops, like dew, aſ- 


cended to the top of the tube, Which afterwards, in time, re- 
deſcended into the ſtem, and filled the ſpace of half an inch; 
which, though the ſpirit of wine it ſelf was tinged very 
deep, yet this ſecond ſpirit was clearer and brighter than any 
cryſtal. The like he did by expoſing his thermometer to the 


hot air in the middle of ſummer. And hence takes occa- + 


Gon to recommend 2 further proſecution of this pſychro- 
The aſcent of fluids, we are taught by philoſophy, is effected 


toro ways: 1. On account of their ſpecific gravity; and, 2. By 


impulſe. See Fxuip and ASCENT. | 

The firſt way of elevation is manifeſt from this lemma, viz. 
that particles of bodies which ſwim in any fluid, if they be 
ſpecifically lighters muſt be boin upwards by that fluid. 
Hence, as diftilled liquors are carried upwards through the air, 
it is to be inquired, how they come to be ſpecifically lighter 
than ai. 

Now, a fluid will be ſpecifically lighter than another, when, 
under a larger ſarface, it has an equal, or a leſs gravity : ac- 
cording to this proportion, the bulk of the fluid ought to be 
_— in Diſtillation 3 and how eaſily, by the help of fire, 
it may be increaſed, or, Which is the ſame thing, rarched, will 


* 


It is known by computation, that the proportion of the ſpe- 
cific gravity of water to that of air, is ſomething more than 
eight hundred to one. Since, therefore, ſimilar ſpheres, or 
ſolids, are as the cubes of their diameters, and the ſpecific gra 


vity decreaſes reciprocally, in the very ſame proportion, as the 
cubes of their diameters creaſe : In order to make a particle 


en by the Weser & bigh a6 th of the | 


deſcint; is where the fire is applyed on the | 


D.1'S 


of Hater lighter than à particle of air, no more is neceſſar 
than to rarefy it, till its diameter becomes ten times we 1 
which in this caſe is but a very ſmall degree of rarefaQtion 
for the cube of the diameter in 4 particle ſo rarefied, is one 
thouſand. If the diameter be made eleven times greater, the 

if twelve, 1728. So that water 
when rarefied but twelve degrees, will be above doubly lighter 
than air. And, if the rarefaction be carried on farther, it 


in Diftillation, but an external impulſe may alſo cauſe their 


upon them with a certain degree of force: For fince the mo- 
ment of a body, or that force, by which it acts upon another 
is in a compound ratio of the quantity of matter, and cele- 
rity ; the celerity may be increaſed, as to give a ſufficient 
force tothe body, though the quantity of matter in it be 
ever ſo ſmall. Let ſome heavy body, therefore, be ſuppoſe! 
to deſcend, with no other moment than what it receives from 
its own gravity ; in this caſe then, the air, which is much 
lighter, may be moved with fuch celerity, as not only tv fü. 
ſtain that body, but to mount it up higher ; and the more ra- 


vid the impetus of the air is, or the ſurface of the body more | 


diffuſed, the higher and ſwifter will the elevation be. 

So fre, though it be a body of the minuteſt ſize, may be 
moved with that rapidity, as to acquire, and communicate 
what force can be deſired towards removing any cbſtacles. 
When, therefore, the moment of fire is augmented in the 
manner explained, ſo as to exceed the force of the dil 


upwards, will carry it up. And thus, particles ſpecifically 
heavier than the air contained in the retort, as thoſe of acid 
ſpirits are, aſcend by a more violent impulſe of the fire uſed 


Another thing to be noted, is, that the fame quantity of 
matter is elevated fo much the eaſier, in proportion, 45 the 


particles of fire it receives: having, therefore, this united force 
to drive it up, it more eaſily aſcends ; ſo that, by the fame de- 
gree of fire, bodies will not equally ariſe, though they are 
equally heavy, if there be that difference in their ſurfaces al- 


learned by many very familiar experiments, What impetus 
bodies fo rarefied exert. Whoſoever, therefore, wel! conſi- 
ders theſe three things, uz. ſpecific levity 3 an impelling 
force ; and the extent of ſurface; and what may be elfected 
by them, and how many Ways, and in what proportons 

| of them may be changed, will very eaſily account for all 
the variety, which is found in the ſeveral proceſſes of Di- 
flillation. 

DISTINCT Notion, or Idea, according to Mr. Leibnitz, is, 
When we can enumerate marks and characters enough where- 
by to recolle& a thing. | 
Such, e. gr. is this, that a circle is a figure bounded with 2 
curve line that returns into it felt; all the points whereof ate 
__ diſtant from one middle point. SEC NoT1oN, and 

DEA. 


DisrixcT Baſe, in opticks, is that diſtance from the pole of | 


a convex glaſs, in which objects, beheld through it, Pest 
diſtinct, and well defined: ſo that the diſtinct baſe coincides 
Vith what we otherwiſe call the focus. See Focus. 
The diſtinct baſe is cauſed by the collection of the rays pro- 
ceeding from a ſingle point in the object, into 2 fingle pont 
in the repreſentation ; and, therefore, concave glalics, Which 
do not unite, but ſcatter, and diſſipate the rays, can, have n 
real diſtinft baſe. See: CON CAVE. | 

DISTINCTION, a diverſity in things, or conceptions. dee 
Dir FERENCE. | | 
Logicians define Di in#im, an aſſemblage of two, or moe 
words, whereby diſparate things, or their conceptions, are de- 
noted. See Div1sioNn. hos es 
There are three kinds of Diſtinctions taken from the three 
different modes of exiſtence ; the firſt real, the ſecond mi 
del, and the laſt rational. bs - 

Real D1STINCTION, is that between things which may exiſt 
or be conceived to exiſt a- part from each other; ſuch 15 
that between two ſubltznges, or the modes of tv/9 ſubſtances. 

Modal Dis T Ix c TION, is that between ſeveral things, mm 
whereof may exiſt without the other, but not vice verſa, dhe 


ee 


DIT 


ther without that kich i chat between. the mind, and in. | Again, although it be of « yaluable property, 3s an horſe, (yet 


in things; 38 when we * the juſtice of God from his 


foun ation at all, and therefore is by many quite ed. 
Though others contend, that there is no 


ſweet milk. But when I fay, milk 8 diſtinguiſhed from white 
milk, or white milk from ſweet milk, the Mint ion falls be- 
tween whitenels and ſweetneſs, which is 2 real Diſtinction. 
Ge ABSTRACTION> 


Gi, and a juſt God, and merciful God, as white milk and | beaſts belonging to the plow 


whereby this enti is not that, or one is not another. 

Dis TINCTION, Of 181 I, in the ſchools, an expedient 

to evade an argument, Or to clear up, and unfold an ambigu- 
ous propoſitiggs. which may be true in one ſenſe, and falſe in 


The reſp ndent was hard preſſed, but he diſengaged himſelf 
by a Difingue Moliere makes * D. fay to his miſtreſs, 


who had told him, he muſt ſubmit to he will of a perſon 
he loved: Diſtingus, Madamoiſelle ; pour Pintereft de ſon amour, 


DISTORTION, in medicine. DisTORTIO Oris, or Di- 
the mouth, is a contraction, or ſhortening of 
one fide of the mouth, occaſioned by a convulſion, or a palſy 
of the muſcles of one fide of the face. See CONVULSION. 

When the Diſtortion ariſes from a convulſion, it is on the 


when it ariſes from a palſy, it is on the oppoſite fide, the pa- 
you make him — 2 or oblige him to 
ly 


The Greeks call this diſorder 8 rurtoc. dee SPASMUS. 
Dis rox riox of the ge, called alſo ſquinting, or "ftrabiſmus. 


called alſo Zygematicus. Gee ZYGOMATICUS. 

TON, in medicine, ſometimes denotes the act 
of pulling a fibre, membrane, or the like, beyond its natural 
extent : and what is capable of this enlargement, is ſaid to be 


pay rent, or other duty denied, See NAANM. 
Diſtreſs is divided by Briton into real, and perſonal. 
N 1 man's moveable 
goods, and ſeizing all the profits of his 
from the teſte, or date of the writ, ſor the defendant's con- 
tempt in not appearing to an action brought againſt him, 
when he was ſummoned, or attached: and the iſſues ſo re- 
turned by the ſheriffs, are forfeited to the king, and eſtreated 
into the Exchequer. 

R-al D1$TRESS is made on immoveable goods. It differs from 
an attachment in this, that it cannot be taken by any common 
perſon, without the compaſs of his own fee ; except it be pre. 
{ently after the cattel, or other things, are driven, or bore off 
the ground, on purpoſe to avoid Diſtreſs. See ATT ACHMEN T. 
Difref; is alſo divided into finite, and infinite. 

Finite Dis RES, is that limited b law, how often it ſhall be 
made to bring the party to trial of the action; VIZ. once, 
twice, &c. 

I: finite DisTRESS, is, without limitation, till the party come 3 
as againſt a jury, which reſuſes to appear upon certificate of 
* the proceſs is venire facias, habeas corpus, and Diſtreſs 
infinite. ; | 
Laſtly, Diſtreſs is again divided into grand Diſtreſs, by Fitz- 
herbert called magna Diſtrifio ; and ordinary Diſtreſs. 


| Grand DisTREss, is that made of all the goods and chattels the 


party hath within the county. See GRAND Diſtreſs. 

The uſual effect of Diſtreſs is to drive the party diſtrained to 
replevy the Diſtreſs, and fo take his action of treſpaſs againſt 
the Di/trainer z or elſe to compound with him for the debt, or 

duty, for which 5 was made. 

There are ſeveral things not diftrainable : for a Diſtreſs muſt 
be of a thing, whereof a valuable property is in ſome body; 
and, therefore, dogs, bucks, coneys, ic, that are fer natu- 
re, cannot be diſtrained. | 
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when a man, or woman is riding on him) or an ax (in 2 
man's hand cutting wood) and the like, are for that time pri 
vileged, and cannot deg 

Again, valuable things not be di/trained for rent, which 
are for the benefit, and maintenance 
conſequence, are for the common-wealth, and are by autho- 
rity of the law there ; as an horſe in a ſmith's ſhop ; materi- 
als in the weaver's ſhop for making cloth 3 cloth, or garments 


rations oatjochiantis, which has no | in cuſtodia lis. 


the Diſtreſs taken; 3s 
diftrained for rent, but for 


byfical DISTINCTION» called alſo by the ſchool- men Alie- | 


ftrained : when a Diftreſs is taken that has life in it, it muſt 
be brought into the common pound, or kept in an open 
lace, where the owner may give it food. See PounD. 
DISTRIBUTION, the act of dividing a thing into ſeveral 
* in order to the diſpoſing each in its proper place. 
1VISION. | | 


ſums of money, appointed by the donors, or founders thereof, to 
be diſtributed to ſuch of the canons of a chapter as are actually 
preſent, and aſtant at certain obits, or offices. 

Disr R1BUTION, in rhetoric, i a kind of deſcription; or a figure, 
whereby an orderly diviſion, and enumeration is made of the 


the poiſon of aſps is under their lips ; their mouth is full of 
curſing, and lyes 3 and their feet ſwift to ſhed blood. 
DIsTRIBUTION, in printing, the taking a form aſunder, ſepa- 
rating the letters, and diſpoſing them in the caſes again, cach 
in its proper cell. See PRINTING. 
D1sTRIBUTION, in architecture. DISTRIBUTION of the plan, 


er che dividing, and diſpenſing the ſeveral parts, and 


<nbers, which compoſe the plan of a building. See BUY LDING- 
8 AIT ION of ornaments, is an equal, orderly placing of 


the ornaments in any member, or compoſition of architecture. 


See ORNAMENT. | 
DISTRIBUTIVE Juſlice, is that whereby we give every 
ſon what belongs to him. See JUSTICE. 
DISTRICT, the territory, or extent of juriſdiction of a 
judge. See JURISDICTION. AY 
A judge, or officer cannot a out of his own Diſtriti. See JUDGE. 
D1s'rRICT, in law, properly denotes the place wherein a man 
has the power of diſtraining; or, the circuit, or territory, 
wherein one may be compelled to appear, Where we ſay, 
hors de fon fee 3 others ſays, c Rer. See FEE. 
DISTRINGAS, a wit 2 ted to the ſheriff, or other officer, 
commanding him to diſtrain one for a debt to the king; or 
for his appearance at A certain day. See DISTRESS. 
DISV ELLOPED, in heraldry, is uſed much in the ſame 
ſenſe with diſplay Thus colours, aid in an army to be 
flying, are in heraldry ſaid to be TO Sce DISPLAYED. 


dug round 'the rampart, Or wall of a fortified place, between 
the ſcarp, and dounterſcarp.— See Tab. Fortiſ. fig. 21. Ut. 


hhh, &c. See alſo MoaT. 


Some Ditches are dry; others full of water: each whereof 


2ve their advantages, —The earth dug out of the Dich ſerves 
to form the rampart. See RAMPART. 
The Ditch ſhould be of ſuch breadth as that the talleſt-tree 


may not reach over it, 7. e. from 15 to 20 fathoms ; though 


the rule others give for the dimenſions of the Ditch, is, that 


We fay, 2 dithyram ic verſe, dithyrambic poet, dithyrambic 
heat, &c.—A compound dithyrambic word, Mr. Dacief ob- 
ſerves, has ſometimes its beauty, and force. Some moderns 
call compoſitions in the taſte of the ode, only not diſtinguiſhed 
into ſtrophes, and confiſting of all kinds of verſe indifferently, 


DITCH, in fortification, called alſo Fes, and Moat, a trench 
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ode, is more true of the Dithyrambic, than of the ode, 
its diſorder is an effect of art. See PIN DARIc. | 
DITHY RAMBUS, 4A1OTPAMBOEZ,. in the ancient poetry, 
a hymn in honour of Bacchus, full-of tranſport, and poetical 
rage. See HYMN, Cc. 2. | 
The meaſure, which is what diſti this kind of poetry, 
is ſaid to have been invented by Dithyrambus, a Theban ; but 
Pindar attributes it to the Corinthians; and the modern ety- 
mologiſts furniſh us with another origin of the word. 

In effect, the verſe might be called thus from the god it was 
conſecrated to, who himſelf was named Dithyrambus ; either 
on account of his . been brought twice into the world, 
according to the fable ol Semele and Jupiter, or by reaſon 
of his having triumphed twice: from 4 twice ; Joe us 
Coe, triumph. | 

Be this as-it will, the ancients, as we are told by Ariſtotle and 
Horace, gave the appellation Dithyrambus to thoſe verſes 
wherein none of the common rules, or meaſures were ob- 
ſerved; much like thoſe called by the French Vers Libres, by 
the Italians Verſi Sciolti, and by the modern Greeks, Politict, 
a name they give to profe, which theſe verſes reſemble more 
than poetry. See PINDARIC, 


We have now no remains of the Dithyrambi of the ancient 
DIVERSION, in war, the act of attacking an enemy in one 


pocts, ſo that we cannot fay preciſely what their meaſure was: 


all we know is, that it was very 
poets not only took the liberty to forge new words for the 


purpoſe, but made double, and compound words, which con- 
tributed very much to the magnificence of the Dithyrambus. 
Horace has ſometimes imitated them. Dacier, Fa. Commire, 


and ſome other modern writers, have compoſed Latin pieces 
of all kinds of verſe indifferently, according as the ſubject, 
and words preſented themlelves, without any order, or diftri- 
bution into ſtrophes, and call them Dithyrumbi. 
DITONE*, Drroxvn, in muſic, an interval comprehending 
two tones, a greater and a les. See IN TEXVAIL, and 
Toxs. | 

* The word is formed of e, twice; and Tore, Tone. 
The ratio of the ſounds that form the Ditene is of 4 to 5; 
and that of the Semi-ditone, of 5 to 6. Fa. Parran makes 
the Ditone the fourth kind of ſimple concords: others make it 
the firſt diſcord, dividing the Ditone into 18 equal parts, or 
comma's, the nine on the acute fide go to the greater tone. 
Salomon de Caux. 4 ; 
DITRIGLYPH, in architecture, the ſpace between two 
_  triglyphs. See TriGLyPH, 
DIVAL, in heraldry, the herb on ge uſed by ſuch as 


blazon with flowers and herbs inftead of — and metals, 
for fable, or black. See SABLE. | | 


DIVALIA “, in antiquity, a feaſt held among the ancient 
Romans on the 21ſt of December, in honour of the goddeſs 

Angerona ; whence it is alſo called Angermmaltia. Sec AOR 
RONALIA. 

* 'This feaſt was eſtabliſhed on occaſion of a diſeaſe which de- 
ſtroyed man, and beaſt : that diſeaſe was a kind of ſquinancy, 
or inflammation and ſwelling of the throat, called in Latin 
Angina ; whence the appellation Angeronalia, as Macrobius 
relates Lib, I. Saturn. c. 12. 

On the day of this feaſt, the pontifices performed facrifice in 
the temple of Volupia, or the goddeſs of joy and pleaſure, 
who was the fame with Angerona ; and ſuppoſed to drive 

away all the ſorrows and chagrins of life, 

DIVAN *, a council-chamber, or court wherein juſtice is ad- 

miniſtred, in the eaſtern nations, particularly among the Turks. 

Divan is an Arabic word, ſignifying the ſame with Sa in the 
Torkiſh dialect. See Sora. 

The word is alſo uſed for a hall, in the private houſes of the 

orientals. The cuſtom of China does not allow the receiving 

of viſits in the inner parts of the houſe, but only at the entry, 
in a Divan contrived on for ceremonies. Le Compte. 

Travellers relate wonders of the filence, and expedition of 

the Divans of the eaſt. We fay, the Grand Vizier has held 

a Divan ; meaning, he has aſſembled the grandees of the port, 

to deliberate of the affairs of the empire. 

Div an-BEGHi, the appell ation of one of the miniſters of ſtate 

in Perſia. 

The Diven-Beghi is the ſuperintendent of juſtice : his place is 

the laſt of the {ix miniſters of the ſecond rank, who are all 

under the athemadauler, or firſt miniſter. | 

To the tribunal of the Drvan-Beghr appeals lie from ſentences 


paſſed by the governours. He has a fixed ſti or appoint- 
ment of 50000 crowns, ke may dry wor A atis. 
All the ſerjeants, uſhers, Ic. of the court, are in the ſervice 
of the Divan-Beghi. He takes cognizance of the criminal 
cauſes of the chams, governours, and other great lords of 
Perſia, when accuſed of any fault, and receives appeals from 
the daruga. | | 
There are Divan-Beghis not only at court, and in the capital, 
but alſo in the provinces, and other cities of the empire. 
1 : 


and irregular. The 


This officer is not confined by any other law, or rule in the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, but the Alcoran ; which, too, he 

| interprets at pleaſure; He takes no cognizance of civil cauſe, 

DIVERGENT, or Dyson Lines, in geometry, are 
fuch whoſe diſtance is continually increaing, Sec Liv. 

ines which converge one way, diverge the 

i... Senken 1 4 | af | . 
IVERGENTy or DiyEAOIN o, in opticks, is particular! 
plied to rays, which iſſuing from a radiant 2 or 22 
in their paſſage undergone a refraction, or refleRtion, do ay 
1 from each Shae, See Ray. 

n which ſen word is oppoled to Convergent, whi 
implies the rays to approach each other ; or to tend to a —_ 
where being arrived, they interſe&, and If continued furthe,” 
become diverging. See ConvERkGinG:, a 
Concave glaſſes render the rays diverging ; and convex ones, 
converging. See Lens, _ | 
Concave mirrors make the rays converge ; and convex oneg 
drverge. See Mirkxor, and allo Conyextity, Conc. 

vir, Ray, REFRACTION, and ReFLExioNn. 
It is demonſtrated, in opticks, that as the diameter of + 
pretty large pupil does not exceed + of a digit; diverging rays, 
flowing from a radiant point, will enter the pupil, paralle!, +, 
all intents and purpoſes, if the diſtance of the radiant fron, 
the eye be 40000 feet,, See LicaT and VISIOx. 


Divyx xoxo Mperbola, is one whole legs turn their convexiticy 


towards one another, and run towards quite contrary was, 
See HYPERBOLA. | 


place, where he is weak, and unprovided, with deſign to 
make him call his forces from another place, where he vas 


oing to make an irruption. 

The Romans had no — to drive Hannibal out of Italy, but 

to make a Diverſion, by attacking Carthage. ; 
DrvzrsION, in medicine, the turning of the courſe, or ux 

of huinours from one to another, by proper application. 

See REVULSION, and Derivation — 
DIVERSITY. differs from diſtinction in this, that the latter 
is the work af the mind ; but the farmer is in things them- 
ſelves, antecedent to any operation of the mind. For things 
that are ſeveral, are different; even though I do not cou- 
F Nn e Ni and DiFFeRExcE. 

wer ſity, or rence of things, therefore, ariſes from 

their eſlential attributes. nth tid 
DIVESTING, properly ſignifies undreſſing, or ftripping off 
one's garments, in contra · diſtinction to iwve/ting. Sce Ix- 
VESTITURE. | | 

In law, it is uſed for the act of ſurrendring, or relinquiſhing 

one's effects. By a contract of donation, or ſale, the donor, 


\ 


| A hands hay wor dr drvefled of their property 
in a commodity, or haſer becomes 
inveſted — 2 1 Wy 125 
A demiſe is a general Diuęſliture, which the fathers and mo- 
|  thers\make of all their effects, in favour of their children. 
DIVIDEND, in arithmetic, the number given to be divided ; 
or that whereof the Diuiſim is made. See Divis1oN. 
The Droidend muſt always be greater than the diviſor. The 
quotient always contains as many unites, as the Druidend con- 
tains the divifor times. See Drviston. 
DIVINATION, che act, or art of foretelling future events. 
See PROPHECY, ENTHUSIASM, Cc. 
| 2 zation is divided by the ancients into artificial, and natu- 
ra 
Artificial DivixAT10N, is that, which proceeds by reaſoning 
upon certain external ſigns, conſidered as indications of fu- 
turity, Sec SIGN, PROGNOSTIC. 
Natural DiviNAT10N, is that, which preſages things from 2 
- mere internal ſenſe, and perſuaſion of the mind, without 
any aſſiſtance of ſigns. | 
Natural Divination, again, is of two kinds; the one ativr, 
the other by an, | 
The firſt is ed on this ſuppoſition, that the ſoul, col- 
lected within it ſelf, and not diffuſed, or divided among the 
organs of the body, has, from its own nature and eſſence 
ſome fore-knowledge of future things: witneſs what is ſeen in 
dreams, extaſies, the confines of death, c. 
The ſecond is founded on this, that the ſoul receives, after the 
manner of a mirror, ſome ſecundary illumination from de 
preſence of God, and other ſpirits. See Sou L. i 
Artificial Diuination is alſo of two kinds: the one argus 


about the events of diſeaſes, from the pulſe, urine, Or. ſach 
alſo are thoſe of the politician, Ob venalem urbem, & 77 
perituram fi emptorem inueneris / \ "ENS 

The ſecond proceeds from experiments, and obſervations 2 
bitrarily inſtituted ; and is moſtly ſuperſtitious. 

Infinite are the ſyſtems of Divination reducible to ths head : 
by birds, the entrails of beaſts, dreams, lines of th hand, 
points marked at random, numbers, names, the motion f 
a ſieve, the air, fire, the ſortes præneſtinæ, Virgiliane 4 
Homerice; with numerous others, the principal 1p” 
whereof, and their names, are ; Pf. 
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from natural cauſes: ſuch are the predictions of phyſicians 


* ing - water. Orni vrhich was 
ee nn ce Fr with 
keys. Coskinomancy, with a riddle, or ſieve. Cledoniſm, 


Alphit , of Aleuromancy, by flower. Keraunoſcopia, 


member. Axinomancy, by a hatchet, or cleaver, _ Catop- 
tromancy, or Cryſtallomancy, by a mirror. 8 
by the lines of the hand. Geomancy, by the earth. Cero- 
mancy, by figures of wax. » Arithmomancy, by numbers. 
Belomancy, by arrows. 8 inc) / 
Cardan, in his IVth book, de Sapiemia; and under their pro- 
per articles in ay. N "1 See PsY CHOMANCY, DAc- 
TYLIOMANCY, SORTES, Oc, 
All theſe kinds of Drumatzion . A Tt N 22 ＋ 
thers, and councils, as ſuppoſing compact wit evil, 
Flad has ſeveral treatiſes on the ſeveral ſpecies of Divina- 
tion ; Cicero has two books of the Divination of the ancients, | 
wherein he refutes the whole ſyſtem. WIR 
In Holy Scripture we find mention made of nine different 
kinds of Divination : the firſt performed by the inſpection of 
planets, ſtars, and clouds: it is ſuppoſed to be the practicers of 
this, whom Moſes calls JMD Meonen, of I anan, cloud, 
Deuter, c. XVIII. v. 10. 2. Thoſe, whom the prophet calls 
in the ſame place Hr Menacheſeh,, which the vulgate, and 
rality of interpreters render Akgur. 3. Thoſe, who in 
the ſame place are called WIL Mecaſcheph, which the ſep- 
tuagint, and vulgate tranſlate, @ man given to ill practices. 
4. Such authors, whom Moſes in the fame chapter, v. 11. 
calls H Haber. 5. Thoſe, who conſult the ſpirits called Py- 
then; or, as Moſes expreſſes it in the ſame book, I\8 NW 
thoſe who ask queſtions of Python. 6. Witches, or magicians 
whom Moſes calls m Juden. 7. Thoſe, who conſult 
the deal, Necromancers. 8. The p Hoſeah, c. IV. 12. 
mentions ſuch as 'conſult ftaves, - pA 7RU- which kind of 
Divination may be called Rhabdomancy. 9. The laſt kind of 
Divinatiom mentioned in ſcripture, is Hepatoſcopy, or the con- 
ſideration of the liver. See RHABDOMANCY. 
D ſomething that comes from, or relates to, God. 
See Goh. : Ve” 
The word is alſo uſed, figuratively, for any thing that is ex- 
cellent, extraordinary, and that ſeems to go beyond the power 
of nature, and the capacity of mankind. 
In which ſenſe, the compaſs, teleſcope, clocks, &c. are ſaid 
to be divine inventions: Plato is called the divine Author, the 
divine Plate ; and the fame appellation is given to Seneca: 
Hippocrates is called, the divine old man, divinus ſenex, c. 
The Arabs give the ' appellation, Divines, 1178 Elahioun, 
to their ſecond ſect of philoſophers, * conſiſting of ſuch as ad- 
mit a firſt mover of all things, a ſpiritual ſubſtance free 
from all kind of matter, in a word, a God. By this 
name they diftinguiſh them from their firſt ſe, whom 
they call Deherioun, or Thabaioun, i. e. worldlings, and na- 
turaliſts, as admitting of no principles beyond the material 
world, and nature. | | 
The word W Elahioun, is derived from N N Alla, God: 
fo that the Elabiaum are the Di ines, or theologues, as Caſtel - 
lus renders it; or, ſuch as own a God. 
DIVING, the art, or act of deſcending under water to conſi- 
derable depths, and abiding there a competent time. 
The uſes of Diving are very conſiderable, particularly in the 
fiſhing for pearls, corals, ſpunges, &c. See PEARI-Hpbing, 
SPUNGE, Ce. | 
There have been divers methods propoſed, and engines con- 
trived, to render the buſineſs of Bab more ſafe and eaſy. 
The great point is to furniſh the Diver with freſh air, 
without which, he muſt either make a ſhort tay, or periſh. 
Thoſe who dive for ſpunges in the Mediterranean, help them- 
ſelves by ing down ſpunges dipt in oil in their mouths. 
But conſidering the ſmall quantity of air that can be contained 
in the pores of a ſpunge, and much that little will be 
contracted by the preſſure of the incumbent air, ſuch a ſupply 
cannot long ſubſiſt the Diver. For it is found by experiment, 
that 2 gallon of air included in a bladder, and by a pipe reci- 
procally inſpired and expired by the lungs, becomes unfit for 
reſpiration in little more than one minute of time. For 


though its elaſticity be but little altered in paſling the lungs, | 


8 it loſes its vivifyi 5 ſpirit, and is rendered effœte. 

= effect, a naked Diver, Dr. Halley aſſures us, without a 
Punge, cannot remain above a couple of minutes encloſed in 
water; nor much longer with one, without ſuffocating ; nor, 


without long practice, ncar fo long; ordinary perſons begin- 
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_- Hinſ co ftifie in about half a minute. | Beſides, that if the 


depth be conſiderable, the preſſure of the Water in the veſſels 
1 eyes blood-ſhotten, and frequently occaſions a ſpitting 
Hence, where there has been occaſion to continue long it. the 
bottom, ſome have contrived double flexible pipes, to cir- 
culate air down into à cavity encloſing the Diver, as with ar- 
mour, both to furniſh air, and to bear off the preſſure of the 
water, and give leave to his breaſt to dilate upon inſpiration z 
the freſh air being forced down one of the pipes with bel- 
lows, and returning by the other of them, not unlike to an 
artery, and vein. 3 

But this method is impracticable when the depth ſurpaſſes 
three fathoms; the water embracing the bare limbs ſo 
cloſely as to obſtruct the circulation the blood in them; 
and withal preſſing ſo ſtrongly on all the junctures where 
the armour is made tight wich leather; that if there be the 
leaſt defect in any of them, the water raſhes in, and in- 


ſtantly fills the whole engine, to the great danger of the 
Diver's life. Mr y 4 


The DrvixG-Bell, is a machine contrived to remedy all theſe 


inconveniences, In this the Diver is ſafely conveyed to any 
reaſonable depth, and may ſtay more or leſs time under 
water, as the bell is greater or leſs. | 
It is moſt conveniently made in form of a truncated cone, 
the ſmaller baſe being cloſed, and the larger open. Ir is to be 
iſed with lead, and fo ſuſpended, that the veſſel may fink 
Il of air, with its open baſis downward, and as near as may 
be in a ſituation parallel to the horizon, fo as to clole with the 
ſurface of the water all at once. | 
Under this covercle the Diver fitting, finks down with the 
included air to the depth defired : and it the cavity of the 
veſſel can contain a tun of water, a ſingle man may remain 
a full hour, without much inconvenience, at five or fix fa- 
thoms deep. 
But the lower you go, till, the included air conttacts it (elf, 
according to the weight of the water that compreſſes it ; fo as 
at $3 foot deep, the bell becomes half full of water; the 
preſſure of the incumbent water being then equal to that of 
the atmoſphere : and at all other depths the ſpace occupied by 
the compreſſed air in the upper part of the bell will be to the 
under part of its capacity fled with water as 33 fect to the 
depth of the ſurface of the water in the bell helow the common 
ſurface thereof, And this condenſed air being taken in with the 
breath ſoon inſinuates it ſelf into all the cavities of the body, 
and has no ill effect, provided the bell be permitted to deſcend 
ſo ſlowly as to allow time for that purpoſe. 
One inconvenience that attends it, is found in the cars, with- 
in which there are cavities which open only outwards, and 
that by pores fo ſmall as not to give admiſſion even to the air 
it ſelf, unleſs they be dilated, and diſtended by a confiderable 
force, Hence, on the firſt deſcent of the bell, 2 preſſure be- 
gins to be felt on each ear, which, by degrees, grows painful, 
till, the force overcoming the obſtacle, what conftringes theſe 
pores, yields to the preſſure, and letting fome condenſed 
air ſlip in, preſently cafe enſues, The bell deſcending lower, 
the pain is renewed, and again eaſed in the fame manner. 
But the greateſt inconvenience of this engine, is, that the 
water entring it, contracts the bulk of air into fo ſmall a 
compaſs, that it ſoon heats, and becomes unfit for reſpiration : 
ſo that there is a neceſſity for its being drawn up to recruit it; 
beſides the uncomfortable abiding of the Diver almoſt covered 
with water. | 
To obviate theſe difficulties of the Diving-Bell, Dr. Halley, 
to whom we owe the preceding account, contrived ſome 
further apparatus, whereby not only to recruit and refreſh 
the air from time to time, but alſo to keep the water 
wholly out of it at any depth: which he effected after the 
following manner : | | 
His Diving-Bell was of wood about 60 cubic feet in its 
concavity, coated externally with lead ſo heavy that it would 
ſink empty; a particular weight being diſtributed about its 
bottom, to make it deſcend perpendicularly, and no other- 
wiſe, In the top was fixed a glaſs like a window, to let in 
light from above; with a cock, to let out the hot air: And, 
below, about a yard under the Hell, was a ſtage ſuſpended from 
it by three ropes, cach charged with an hundred weight, to 
keep it ſteady. | 5 
To ſupply air to this Bell when under water, he had a couple 
of barrels, holding 36 gallons a piece, caſed with lead, fo as 
to ſink empty, each having a bung-hole at bottom to let in 
the water as they deſcended, and let it out again asthey were 
drawn up again, In the top of the barrels was another hole, 
to which was fixed a leathern pipe, or hoſe, long enough to 
hang below the bung-hole ; being kept down by a weight ap- 
pended, So that the air driven to the upper part of the 
barrel by the encroachment of the water, in the deſcent, 
could not eſcape up this pipe, unleſs the lower end were 
lifted up. 
Theſe air-barrels were fitted with tackle, to make them riſe 
and fall alternately, like two buckets ; being directed in their 
deſcent by lines faſten'd to the under edge of the Bell: fo that 
38 they 
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tie came Feadil to the band of 2 man placed on the age, every bart ot © aſc of the body, being Steg 1 
e who. taking up the ends of the — without parts, een Fol nn 
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were them din Went, he fe ung te e we The Epicurean, again, bo Diviſibility to agree to every 
barrels, all the air included in the upper part chercof was | phyſical contin as, without parts adjacent to parts, there 
blown forcibly into the Bell; the water taking its place. hl | S ape VISE7e WHY 88e pare acpce nt 
; One barrel thus received, and emptied 3 upon a ſignal given, there muſt be Diviſibilny. But they deny, that this affeQion 
| it was drawn ups anden ie babe ime the other 1500-1) agtoes to all bodies? for the primary cope or atoms they 

4 which alternate ſucceſſion freſh air was furniſhed ſo plentifully» hold perſectiy inſecable, and indiviſible. , See Atom. 
that the learned doctor himnſelf was one of fue, who were all The an vent they alledge, is, that from the Di- 


together ih. 2 ie the leaſt inconvenience þ 1 Adele e | cnn, er any repens wander of divilgns, it follows, "rat 


of the B being perfect dry. - me | the ſmalleſt corpu is infinitely divi " which with them 
All the precaution he chlerved, was to be let down gradually is an abſurdity. For a, body: * divided into ſuch 
Al the ben an u time, and then. im flops or drive out the as it actually contains. But to ſuppoſe infinite parts 


water that had entered b g in four or kve barrels of | m the ſmalleſt corpuſcle, they, is to ſuppoſe it 1 ns 
| ended further. And being arrived at extended: for infinite Bee placed Bon to A prac; 
the depth intended, Jet out as much of the bot au mat had. | | as the parts of bodies Joubtle are, mult make an infinite 2 
deen breathed, 45 each barrel would Wich cold, by | benen. See In INIT I. „ 3 
means of the cock at the top of the , through who They add, that there is a world, of difference between the Di- 
(6 | aperture, though very (mall, the air would ruſh with ſo much | viſibility of phyſical, and mathematical | 
] | violence, as to make the ſurface of the ſea boil. mathematical nn or dimenſion, T nt, may be in- 
| Thus, be found, an) ching could be done that was. required creaſed and dimini infinitely: but phyſical quantity, nei- 


ſan ſhone, he could fee perfectly well to write, Or read, | ind natur! And God, whoſe power 15 infinite, beginning 


| much more to faſten, or 715 of any thing under him Where nature ends, may ſubdivide the min ma nature, but he 
chat was to be taken u by the return of the ait bal du en nk come, at Ein parts, . en auh. Ties 

| | rels he often ſent up written with an iron Pen on a plate | other parts continuous, they cannot be ken away. L heſe 

Wi!!! of lead, directing bow he would be moved from place to minute parts are ATOMS. . i tb ed 

Will | | place. | han» All we can ſay to the point,, is, that on the one hand it is 


ce muſt have two ſides, and 


The ſame author intimates, that by an additional contrivance, | divers fuch corpuſcles would not compoſe a body. And on 
he has found it practicable for a Diver to 89 out of the Bell the other kand, the infinite Diviſibility ſuppoſes an infinity of 
-to a good diſtance from it; che air being conveyed to him | parts mn the minuteſt corpuſcle : whence it follows, that there 
in a continued ſtream b (mall flexible pipes, which ſerve bim no body, how ſmall ſoever, but may furniſh as many fur- 
as a Jew to direct him ck again to the Bel. So that there faces, or parts, 28 the whole globe of the earth can; nay, 
ſeems little further wanting to the perfection of Diving. and infinitely more; which, to ſay no worſe, is a violent 
Yet, the famous Corn. Drebell, had an expedient in lome re 283 See PARTICLE, Sc. | 


againſt the doctrine, are: That an in- 


DIVINITY, the quality, nature, and eſſence of God. See {mall in a finite quantity 5 or that all :nGnites are equal! the 

Gor. | * contrary is demonſtrated by mathematicians in innu merable 

Divinity and humanity are joined together in Jeſus Chriſt. inſtances. We are not here contending for the poſſibility of 

It is fally, that the atheiſts hold the notion of a Divinity to a aAQtual diviſion in in tummy 

be a political invention of the ancient legiſlators, to ſecure {mall a body is, it ma be ſtill farther ivided 3 Which we ima 
and warrant the obſervation of their laws: on the contrary, ine may be called a Arißon in inſinitum, becauſe what has 9 
it is certain, the legiſlators made uſe of that opinion, Which *mits, is called infinite. Gee INFINITE-« 
5e Kent del w on 0s mints of . de True, there are no ſuch thi 2s parts infinitely mal) 3 55. 
'The beat ben Divinities ma) be reduced to three claſſes: the the ſubtilty of the particles of ſeveral bodies is ſuch, that the) 
kt, theological, repreſenting the divine Nature under divers "or. much ſurpaſs our. coriception 3 and there are innume⸗ 
attributes; {us Jupiter denotes the abſolute poWer of God, | ra inſtances in nature of ſuch parts actually ſeparated from 


Juno his juſtice, Se. a | one another. | | 

he ſecond claſs of Divinities are phyſical Thus Zolus i: | Mr. Boyle gives us ſeveral i He ſpeaks of a ſilken 
chat power in Patty whereby vapours and exbalations are thread 300 yards long, that weigh'd but two grains and an 
ee to form winds, fe: M4" Fe meaſured lei. old. and found by weighing it tba. 
The laſt are moral Divinities Thus the furies are only the | 50 1 inches weighed but one gran ic the length of an 
ſecret reproaches and {tings of conſcience inch be divided into 200 parts, the eye may diſtinguiſn them 


tended with 4 feet, or 48 inches, S. parts, and even ſuch as are actually ſeparated from one another 3 
This, the peripateticks, and dans, univerſally hold an | / ſeveral bodies ſcarce loſe any ſenſible of their weight 1 © 
affection, or 3 of all matter, or body the Carteſians, long time, and yet continually fill a very large {pace with 

ence of matter to conſiſt in extenſion 3 for odoriferous particles. See Er EL OUvIA. 
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deducible the followin 
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rticle of matter, how mall ſoever, and 
ace, how large foever, being given ie is- poſſible for that 
Znall fand, or particle of mutter, to be diffuſed through all 
chat great ſpaces and fill it in ſuch manner, as that there ſhall 
he no pore in it, yg ag ooh 6rd given line ; 
as is demonſtrated by Dr. Keil. | Jntradu?. ad Ver. Phy. 
DIVISION, the a of g a whole into the parts it 
contains. dee the article Par. Be, ; 
1: the whole be compoſed of parts really diſtin, celled inte- 
gral parts, the Diviſion made thereof is properly called parti. 
ien: as when a houſe is divided into its apartments. Sce 
RTITION. | : 
1 dg wels be compoſed of parts, called fujective ; that is 
ic the whole be only one common term, the ſubjects com- 
prized in the extent whereof are the parts, the Divifon there- 
of is what, we Joan peut Ie ſuch is the Dii of a 
nus into its pecies, Oc. 1 , 
ben in en or Divisro Comimi, is the ſeparation 
of the parts of a quantity; whereby, what before was one, 
is now reduced into ſeveral. See Com Tixurv. 
This Diviſion is effected by means of motion, without which 
there can be no ſeparation of any continuum, or even con- 


tiguum. | 
This motion is performed divers ways, by frattion, ſciffion, 
ſection, fiſſion, reſolution, dilution, maceration, diſperſion, 
effuſion, diſtraction, &c, See DrvisBiiity. ; 
Diviston, in logic, is the ſeparating any thing into divers parts, 
or idea's. See Dis r RIU TION. 
The ſchobl- men define it a diſcourſe, explaining a thing by 
its parts: in which it approaches near to the nature of a de- 
fnition, whoſe character is to deſine a thing by its parts. See 
DzeFInNITION, PART, &c. 3 
Diviſion, we have faid, is a diſtribution of a whole, &:c. But 
there are two forts of wholes, as above expreſſed. 
The firſt is what conſiſts of integral parts; as the human 
body, which contains divers members. 
The ſecond is properly no other than an abſtract idea common 
to more things than one, as the univerſals: or a compound 
idea comprehending the ſubſtance, and its accidents, or at 
This whole admits of a triple Diviſion, 1%, the 
or kind, is divided by its ſpecies, or differences 
ſtance is drvided into body and ſpirit; or into extended, and 
thinking. 0 
20. When any thing is divided into ſeveral claſſes, by oppoſite 
accidents ; as when the ſtars are d:vided into thoſe which ſhine 
oy own light, and thoſe that only reflect a borrowed 
ht. | 
30. When the accidents themſelves are divided according to 
the ſubjects in which inhere; as when goods are divided 
into thoſe of the body, the mind, and fortune. | 
The laws of Diviſion are, 1, That it be full, and adequate, 
that is, that the members of the Diviſion entirely exhauſt the 
whole thing divided : as when all numbers are divided into 
equal, and unequal. | | 
2. That the members of the Diviſion be oppoſite ; as equal, 
_ corporeal, and not corporeal ; extended, and 
ng. | 
3. That one member of the Diviſion be not contained in 
another, ſo as the other may be affirmed of it. Though, in 
other reſpects, it might be included without any fault in the 
Droiſion : thus extenſion, (geometrically conſidered, may be 
divided into a line, ſurface, and folid ; though the line be in- 
cluded in the ſurface, and the ſurface in the folid. | 
4. The Diviſan not to be made into too many, or too ge- 
neral parts. Laſtly, the members, unleſs the ſubject require 
it, not to be too unequal ; as if the univerſe were divided into 
heaven, and earth, 
Drvision of a word, is a diſcourſe explaining the latitude, or 
comprehenſion of a word: the latitude, when the word is 
univerſal; as when the genus is divided into ſpecies, and diffe- 
 rences: the comprebenſion, when the word is ambiguous, as 
taurus, bull; which ſometimes denotes a conſtellation, ſome- 
8 a beaſt, and ſometimes a mountain. See Won p. 
VISION of @ mode, divides à quality into its degrees. Philo- 
lophers, after the phyſicians, fu eight degrees of every 


| quality; hence when a quality is faid to be in the 8th degree; | 


Co ks, that it can be no further intended, or heighten'd. 
Decree, and QUALITY. 


Dunes. in arithmetick, is the laſt of the four great rules, 
; ing that whereby we find how often a leſs quantity is con- 
— Ereater; and the overplus. See ARITHMETIC. 


%% in reality, is _ compendious method of ſubſtra- 


_ its effect being to take a leſs number from another grea- 
» 35 often as poſſibſe; that is, as oft as it. is contained there- 


Division 5 in Julgar Frattions, 


51 V 
in. There are, therefore, ihre numbers boncerned in Bi; 
viſion :- f. That given to be divided, called the Dividend: 
2. That whereby the dividend/is t6 be divided, called the Di- 
viſor. 3. That which expreſſes how often the diviſor is con- 
tained in the dividend ; or the number reſulting from the Di- 


ven of the dividend by the diviſor, called the Protient: See 


VOTIENT, 88e. | 


| There are divers wiys of performing Diviſſon, one called the 


Eg, another the Flemib, another the Ralian, another the 
Spangh, another the German; and another the Ian way, all 
equilly juſt, as * 1 quotient. with the fame certainty, 
and only diftering in the manner of arranging, and diſpoſing 
the numbers. | | 


We have likewiſe Divifi in intogers ; Diviſion in ſtuctions; 


and Diviſian in ſpecies, or algebra. . 
Diviſion bby: by ſeeking how often the divifor is con- 
tained in the dividend ; and when the latter conſiſts of a grea- 
ter number of figures than the former, the dividend muſt be 
taken into parts, beginning from- the left,” and proceeding to 
the right, and ſeeking how often the diviſor is found in each of 
thoſe parts: : | 
For example, it is required 40-&rvide 6759 by 3: I firſt ſeek 
how oft 3 is contained in 6, viz. twice ; then, how oft in 7, 
which is likewiſe twice, with one remaining. "This 2, there- 
fore, is joyned to the next _ 5, which makes 15, and! 
ſeek how oft 3 in 15; and „ how oft in 9. All the 
numbers expreſſing how oft 3 is contained in each of thoſe 
parts, I write down according to the order of the parts of the 
dividend, that is, from left to right, and ſeparate them from 
the dividend it ſelf, by a line, thus. 

Diviſor. Dividend. Quotient. 

| es ig Rs vs OE 
It appears, therefore, that 3 is contained 2253 times in 6759 ; 
or that 6759 being divided into 3, each part will be 2253. If 
there be any remainder, that is, if the divifor repeate ] a cer- 
tain number of times is-not equal to the dividend; what re- 
mains is wrote over the divitor fraction-wiſe. "Thus, if in- 
ſtead of 6759 the dividend were only 6758, the quotient will 
be the ſame as in the former caſe, except for the laſt figure 8; 
for 3 being only contained twice in 8, the laſt number in the 
quotient will be 2; and as twice 3 is only 6, there remains 
2 of the dividend; which I write after the quotient, with 
the diviſor underneath it, and a line to ſeparate the two; 
thus, | 
3) 6758 (2252 7 


Proof of Drvtsrox. i | 
Diviſion is proved by multiplying the quotient by the diviſor, 
or the diviſor by the quotient ; and adding what remains of the 
Drviſien, if there be any thing. If the ſum be found equal 
to Ls N the operation is juſt, otherwiſe there is a 
m . 


FRACTION. 
PROPORTION. 


in Decimal Fraftions, 7 } DxecimaAL, 
of Proportion, 8 


Divisrox, in ſpecies, or algebra, is performed by reducing the 


dividend and diviſor into the form of a fraction: This ſraction 
being the quotient. a 
Thus, if ab were to be divided by cd, it muſt be placed 


thus, = and that fraction is the quotient: though others 
chuſe to write it thus, c4) ab, or cd: ab, or ab ca, 
which laſt mark = is the moſt common character for Di- 
viſion, See CHARACTER. 


Io perform the work of Diviſion algebraically, theſe rules are 


to be obſerved : 1. When the dividend is equal to the diviſor, 
the quotient is unity, and muſt be placed in the quotient, be- 
cauſe every thing contains it ſelf once. 

2. When the quotient is expreſſed fraftion-wiſe (as in ſimple 
Diviſion) if the ſame letters are found equally repeated in each 
member of the numerator, and denominator ; caſt away 
thoſe letters, and the remainder is the quotient: thus, 
ab abc 


b a 
3. When there are any co-efficients, divide them as in com- 
mon arithmetic, and to the quotients annex the quantities ex- 


8 „ 
preſſed by letters: thus, ET =15 4, 


4. The general way of Diviſion of compound quantities, is 
like the ordinary way in common arithmetick, reſpect being, 
had to the rules of breic addition, ſubſtraction, and mul- 
tiplication ; as alſo that like ſigns give , and unlike — 
in the quotient: taking care to divide every part of the 
dividend by its correſponding diviſor, ( that is, that whoſe 
letters ſhew it of the ſame kind with the other) to pre- 


vent a faction, which would otherwiſe ariſe: thus, 


a +b) aa $ab—ca—cb (ae 
aa+ab 


6 o—ca—cb 


T hat 
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is 
_ wifi; ( which is only reſolving 
quently, ſince ney dividend 1s 


of the diviſor, quotient multipl . oy 
quotient muſt conſiſt of ſuch ſigns, which could produce 
the dividend 3 therefore, if the dividend be divided Þ) 
quantity, that has a ith it, the quotient 


Diviſion in algebra, always to place ſuch a let 
ter in the ent, as Will, When multiplied into the divi- 
for, produce the Jwidend ; for chat is always a rectangle 
under the Aviſor, and the quotient: 25 ſor 


2 — 1622 
5271 — 12422 


82. — 12822 
LM 422 — 04 
422 — 64 
0 
Nepairs Bones. 


Division by 1 Logarithms. 


iven, is to one ide of the rectangle, 
the line ſought-” | — 


uppoſe ac (So) were 
„R. 7. 
angle at pleaſure, and therein ſet off firſt a d (=3) 
the ſame leg, | 
other leg of the angle ſet ac (=6) the dividend, and joyn 
| it, through u, 
the quotient 41 
that is, as the diviſor : is to unit ++ ſo is the dividend : to the 


- See allo ConciN NOUS» * ; 

| ſeveral brigades into which it is 
See BRIGADE» N 
Divisioxs of a Battalion, the ſeveral parcels into which it is di- 
conſiſting generally of about 6 files each: 


lead by the lieutenants 
or 


The woman divorced 4 vinculo matrimonii, 


through ſome eſſential impediment, as 
affinity within the degrees forbidden, Pre- 
of which impediments 
' comprehended in theſe verſes: 
erimen, 


Si ſis nis, fe forte coire neguibis, 


Si parochi & cis deſit præſentia teſtis, 

Raptave ſit Fer, nec parts 7 ita tutæ. 
Divorce is 2 ſpiritual judgment, and, therefore, is paſſed in 
the ſpiritual court. Under the old law, the woman divorced 


as St. Jerom and Joſe- 
that hereafter 1 wall lay 
. which was called a Bill of Divorce. 


Divorce Was allowed of in great latitude both among the Pa- 


diſeaſe, madneſs, 


ho put awsy | . 
Taſtinian afterwards adder! tn rn 
1 the profeſſion of a monaſtic * as valid reaſons of D 
Among the Jews, uglineſs, old age, or Al tumour in a wiſe, 


2 
- 
2 
k 
: 
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| for giving her a bill of Divorce. Even 
| man's own pleaſure, his repenting of his match, were 
| is generally, beld, that Jeſus Chriſt allowed of Divorce in 
the caſe of adultery. Some take this lor a miſtake; and 

in, tat Diverte b no where permitted in the New 
eſtament for nw * but only a ſeparation. See Matth, 
„Mark X. 1 


| 1. 
council of Florence 3 at the end, after the queſtions propoſed 


1 S 0 


ment. Milton has an expr 


iece of WR 9 
I Faganl Divorce can 2 | 


lage, ery 
DIURNAL, in aſtronomy 


in oppoſition to nocturnal, which regards the night 
Day, and NIGHT. _ | 
D1URNAL Arch, is the arch, or number of degrecs, that the 


© is alſo uſed in ſpen 
prong er natural day Of 24 


fo ion of the <0 round its Own 2X5 In 24 


illuſtrate chis : ſuppoſe the circle PRTH, (Tab. Aftrenomy . ſin per ſelf 2 place to he in. 


| — — Io der | 

which its axis is conceived to paſs, around which diurnal \ © gods, and QireBted che." perſon, and place they are © |» 
on . ee place on the g. be ſent to. N. 2 | 

vill horizon of the las E the caſt point DOCTOR;'a perſon who has paſſed all the degrees of a fa- 

dad horizeD> W the weſt: the circle abedef the culty, und is empowered to teach, or practiſe the ſame. See 


* 


5 
| * A PHT the darkened bemiſphere of the earth. become too common, and familiar. See MASTER. 
| <a — ſuppoſed in this ſituation, and moving ound | | I've e&abliſhment of the HDocterate, ſuch as naw in uſe among 


its axis towards the fun ; it ig evident, the place P of the us, is ordinarily attributed to Irnerius, who himfef drew up 


b enlightened by the fun, the ne The rſt ceremony of this kind was per- 


in the perſon Bulgarus, who began 10 


or 
de horizon . E. the, 98 point of it. The earth being moved profeſs the Roman law, and on that occahon was ſolemnly 


| its own axis, fo 8 the place P of the earth, which afore oted to the Doctorate, . e. inſtalled juris utriuſgue Doctor. 


a ſpectator at univerſity of Paris, where Peter Lombard, and Gilbert de la 


to A 
P, as aſcended conſiderably abe F. the caſt end of the Porree, the two top divines of thoſe days, Were created 
horizon. And while by the revolution of the earth round its Doctors in theology, Sacre T heologi Dotores. 


r | | 
horizon for that day 3 and lo it will he noon, or mid-day, at Others go much higher, and hold Bede to have been the firſt 
mov 


the place P paſſes Doctor at Cambridge, and John de Beverley at Oxtord, which 


* 


0 eart on, #5 
from under © £9 d, the weſt point — us horizon will aſcend | latter died in the year 724. But Spelman will not allow 
and i 


Al appear more and more | Doctor to have been the name of any title, or degree in Eng- 


to deſcend, #5. repreſented by te horizon at the point of the | land, till the reign of king John, about the year 1207 


2 carried by 
to under e, 


chen appear juſt. in W,. the welt iot of the hort 


To paſs Doctor in divinity at Oxford, it is neceſſary the candi- 
date have been 4 Years batchelor of divinity. For Doctor 
of laws, he muſt have been 7 Years in the univerſity to com- 


f, it will de theo wid-night there. Laſtly, the place P being mitted Doctor of law. Otherwiſe, in three years after taking, 
came round again under a, it will be there ſun-riſing again. the degree of maſter of arts, he may take the degree of bat- 
The ſame holds good 45 to any other of the celeſtial lights, chelor in law 3 and in four years More, that of LLD. which 


gree of Docter in phyfic. 


It remains 40 obſerve, that whereas by the diurnal revolution At Cambridge, to take the degree of Doctor in divinity, it is 
of the earth, all the Several celeſtial lights ſeem to move in the | required the candidate have been 7 year? datchelor of divi- 


heavens from eaſt to weſt, hence this ſeeming 


nity. I hough in ſeveral of the colleges the taking, of the 


of the celeſtial lights is called their cammar motion, as being, batchelor of divinity's degree is diſpenſed with, and they 
common to all of thera Beſides which, all the celeſtial h hts may £9 out per ſaltum. To commence Doctor in laws, the 


y_ maſter of arts. To paſs Doctor in phyfic, he muſt 
ave been batchelor in phyſic 5 years» or 7 years maſter 
of arts. Gee BATCHELOR) Wc. 


has, and whereby it moves rou nd the ſun once every year, Docrox of the law, Was 2 title of honour, or dignity among 
whance it is ealled che anal mation of the earth. See Sun. the Jews. 


DIURNARY, DwnEnARivs, an officer in the 
who wrote down in a book far that purpoſe, 


e of the Theodofian Code, 1+ Cobort. 


Chriſt, The inveſtiturc, if we may fo lay, of this order, 
Was performed by putting a key, and a table book. in their 


DLV US, Diva, in antiquity, appellations given to men and] in view, Luke XI. 62. Where, ſpeaking of the Dactors of 


women who had heen ied, or placed in the number of the law, he ſays, oe unto you Deors of the law, for you . 


the gods. See Gon, Dx 1FICATION, &c- 


have taken away the key of knowledge you entered nat in your 


Hence it is, that on medals ſtruck for the conſecration of an] vet, and them that were entering · you hindered. 
emperor, Or empreſs, — 5 gue them the title of Divus, Of The Greek text of St. Luke calls them Nep###9% 5 and the 
UL 
1 


Diua : for example, DIV 
NO PIO, DIVO PIO. 
FAUSTINA AUG. &c. 
DLZZINESS. See the article VER T1GO- 


NS. DIVO ANTONI- | vulgate Legiſperitt 3 agreeably to which our Engliſh tranſlators 
G AUD. DIVA chem lawyers. But the French verſion of Doeteurs dc 


la loi, ſeems the moſt adequate. In effect, the word Lawyers 
Logiſperetus is only found in St. Luke, and Sr. Paul, Vitus III. 


DOCK, DocxinG, in law, à Meas or expedient for cutting | 13. And Na in St. Matthew, XXII. 38. is rendered by 


off an eſtate tail in lands, Or tenements ; that the owner may the vulgate, legis Docter though the Engliſh verſion ſtill re- 


be enabled to ſell, give, or bequeath the ſame. See IAII. tains, lawyer- | 
To effect this, a fei writ of entry ſar diſſeiſin in le poſt is Theſe Jewiſh Dactors ate che fame whom they otherwiſe call 
brought of the lands whereof the party intends to dock the en- Rabbins. See RABBIN- | 


tail; and in a ſigned Jeclaration made thereon, it is pre- Doc r R of the church, a title given 
tended he was diſſeiſed by 2 perſon, who by 2 ſeigned fine, whoſe doctrines and opinions have been the moſt generally 


or deed of bargain and is named, and ſuppoſed to be te- followed, and authorized. 


nant of the lands. 


he feigned tenant, if it be a ſingle recover)» is made to ap- four of the Latin. The firſt are 8t. Athanafius, St. Baſil, St. 
pear, and vouch the bag-bearer of writs to the cuſtos brevium Gregory Nauianzen, and St. Chryſoſtom. The latter arc 
. es glans vel. making debuts © badge | Bt. Jeroms Bt eating and Gregory the Grew 

ment is by ſuch fiction of law entered, that the demandant In the Roman breviary there 15 4 particular office for the 
{hall recover, and have a wit of ſeiſin for the poſſeſſion of Dactars. It I from that of the conſeſſors by the 


the lands demanded 3 and chat the tenant ſhall recover the Va- anthem of the 


lue of the lands, againſt the lands of the Voucher bag: bearer, Docrox is alſo an appellation adjoined to ſeveral ſpecific epithets 
a poor, unlanded, illiterate perſon 3 which is feigned to be a | exprefing wherein the merit of ſuch as the ſchoo!s owned for 


{aticfattion to the beir in Jaws though be never be to per their matters, conſiſted. 


any. See RE COVER. 


Thus Alexander Hales is called the irrefragable Doctors and 


Dock, in the ſea-language, 2 pit, pond, or creek by the ade of — tbe fauntain of life, 35 mentioned in Poſſevinus. Thomas 


an harbour, made convenient to work in, in order 19 
or repair ſhips. See SHIP. 
e | 


build, | Aqunzs Þ called the angelicel Paci St, Banaventure the 
leraphuc Docter, Jab Duus Scatus, the ſubtil' Doctor Rai- 
b 31 mond 


| ſame method and time are likewiſe required to paſs the de- 


The Jews, it i certain, had Docter: long before Jeſus | 
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mond Lully the illaminata Doctor; Roger Bacon the admira- 
ble Doctor; William, Ocham the /ingular Docter ; John Ger- 
ſon, and Cuſa the maſt chriftian Defors ; Dionyſius the 
Carthuſian, the extatic Doctor; and an inſinity of others to 
be met withal in eccleſiaſtical writers. . N 


Doc rox, AAN KA AOR, in the Greek church, i a particular 


officer, appointed to interpret part of the ſcriptures. 
He who interprets the goſpels, is called Doctor 179 
he who. interprets St. Paul's epiſtles, Doctor of the apoſtle : he 
8 the pſalms, Doctor of the pſalterr.. 
DOCUMENT, in law, ſome written monument p 


in proof of any fact aſſerted, eſpecially an ancient one. 


The antiquity of the foundation of ſuch a church is proved 
by a number of authentic Decuments. | 


ODECAGON, a regular polygon, or figure with twelve 
equal ſides and angles. See POLYGON, | 


Dials are ſometimes drawn on all the ſides of a Dodecagon. | 


See DIAL, 
In fortification, a place ſurrounded with twelve baſtions, is 
called a Dodecagon : ſuch is Palma Nova in Friuli, O. 
DODECAHEDRON, in geometry, one of the regular bo- 
dies, compcehended under twelve equal fides, each whereof is 
a pentagon. See REGULAR Body. . K. 
Or, a Dodecabedron may be conceived to conſiſt of twelve quin- 
quangular pyramids, whoſe vertices, or tops meet in the cen- 
ter of a ſphere conceived to circumſcribe the folid ; conſe- 
quently they have their baſes and altitudes 1 1 | 
To find the ſolidity of the DoDECAHEDRON ; that of one of 
the pyramids, and multiply it by the number of baſes, viz. 
12; the product is the ſolidity of the whole body. Or its ſo- 
lidity is found by multiplying. the baſe into 4 of its diſtance 
from the center, 12 times : and to find this diſtance, take the 
diſtance of two parallel faces; the half is the height. See 


SOLID, and SOLIDITY. | | 


The diameter of the ſphere being given, the ſide of the Ded:- 
cahedron is found by this theorem : the ſquare. of the diameter 
of the ſphere is equal to the rectangle under the aggregate of 
the ſides of a Dodecahedron and  hexaedron inſcribed in the 
ſame, and triple the fide of the Dodecahedron. Thus, if the 
diameter of the ſphere be 1, the ſide of the Dodecahedron in- 
ſcribed will be (V -V 7): 2; conſequently, that, is to this, 
as 2 to (V-) and the ſquare of that, to the ſquare of 
this, as 4 to 5—y/ 3- Therefore the diameter of the ſphere 


is incommenſurable to the fide of an inſcribed Dedecahedron | 


both in it ſelf, and its power. | 
DODECATEMORY, the twelfth part of a circle. See 

CrixCLE, ARCH, Oc. 1 e 

The term is chiefly applied to the twelve houſes, or parts of 

the zodiac of the primum mobile; to diſtinguiſh them from 

the 12 ſigns. See Housk. Ny = 

DoDECATEMORY, is alſo a denomination ſome authors give to 

each of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, by reaſon they contain 
a twelfth part of the zodiac a-piece. See $1GN. 

DODON 
iven to Jupiter, as adored, or worſhipped in the temple of 
odona, in a foreſt of the fame name. _ : | 
* Dodona, whence the appellation ariſes, is an ancient city of 

Epirus, celebrated on divers accounts, as the foreſt of Dodona, 
the oracle of Dodona, and the fountain of Dodona. 


you 
to Jupiter. In this was a temple of that god, wherein was 


the moſt famous, and as it is faid, the moſt ancient oracle of 


all Greece. See ORACLE. . | 

Indeed, it was not in the temple only, that oracles were de- 
livered ; the very pidgeons that inhabited the wood, are faid to 
have done the ſame, | 

The origin, and occaſion of this fable, we have from Hero- 
dotus, who obſerves, it was founded on this, that IIe Nees, 
which in the Theſſalian language ſignifies a pidgeon, does 
likewiſe ſignify a witch, or propheteſs. But what is more ex- 
traordinary, is, another tradition among the poets, as if the 


very oaks of the foreſt of Dedona ſpoke, and delivered oracles. 


This fable is eaſily deduced from the former: the pidgeons in 
the oaks being ſuppoſed to ſpeak, it was no great flight of po- 
etical fancy, to introduce the trees themſelves ſpeaking, &c. 
See Jaſſius de Idolpl. L. I. c. 7. p. 27. i 

The fountain of Dadna, was in the temple of Jupiter. The 
ancient naturaliſts aſſure us, it had a property of re-kindling 
torches, Ic. newly extinguiſhed, This, no doubt, it did by 
means of the ſulphurous fumes exhaling from it; as we ſtill 
find a fountain in Dauphine, called the burning fountain, do. 
It is alſo ſaid, to have extinguiſhed lighted torches ; which is 
no great miracle, ſince plunging them into a place where the 
ſulphur was too denſe, i. e. into the water, muſt have that 
effect. 


DO DRANS, in antiquity, a diviſion of the As; being 5 there- 


of> or. 9. unciæ. Sce As. 


DOG, in aſtronomy, a name common to two conſtellations, 


called the great, and little D; but among aſtronomers, more 
uſually, Canis major, & minor. See CANnis major & minor. 


Doc-Drxaw, in the foreſt-law, a manifeſt deprehenfion of an 


offender agaluſt veniſon in a foreſt; when he is found drawing 
after a deer by the ſcent of a hound, led in his hand, 


US *, Doponian, in antiquity, an epithet 


| There are four offences in the foreſt, noted by, Manwacg, ,; 
| Stable-fland,, Dog-drow, Back-bear, and | Bluody-bang, * 
STABL x-Stand, &c. - . 
Bite e a Mad DO. See the article HyDROrRO EIA. 
DOGE *, the chief magiſtrate. in the republicks of Ven 
be werd properly. fighifies Dake, being. formed from de 
Latin Dax ; . as | Dogate,, and Dogade,. Ducats, 
| Dutchy. 13 an _ ö 
The Dogate, or office and dignity of Doge; is elective. 
Venice, the Dage is elected ſor life; at Genua, — 


—_ 
RENE, 


* % 


ſed throughout the whole body, though the 
] If he give any 
anſwers on his own bottom, they muſt be very cantiouſly ex- 
prefled, and in general terms, otherwiſe he is ſure to. meet 
with a reprimand. So that it is abſolutely neceſſary le be d 
an ealy, pliable diſpoſition; 3% | 
Anciently, the Dages were ſoveraigns ; but things are much 
altered; and at preſent, all the prerogatives reſerved to the 
quality of Doge, are theſe which follow.” He gives audience 
to embaſſadors ; but does not give them any anſwer on his wn 
bead, in matters of any importance: only, he is allowed to 
anſwer as he. judges good, to the compliments they make to 


the ſignory; ſuch anſwers being of no conſequence, The 
Dege, as being firſt 3 is head of all the councils; 
and the credentials which the ſenate furniſhes its miniſters in 


foreign courts, are wrote in his name; and yet he does not 
ſign them, but a ſecretary of ſtate ſigns. them, and ſcals them 
with the arms of the republic. The embaſladors direct their 
diſpatches to the De; and yet he may not ofen them, but 
in preſence of the councellors. The money is {truck in the 
 Doge's name, but not with his ſtamp, or arms. All the 
magiſtrates riſe, and falute the Doge, when he comes in- 
to council; and the Dae Tiſes to none, but foreign emba\- 
The Dege nominates to all the benefices in the church of 


St. Mark ; he is protector of the monaſtery delle Virgine ; and 


beſtows certain petty offices of uſhers of the houſhold, called 
Commanders of the Palace. His family is not under the juril- 
diction of the maſter of the ceremonies; and his children may 


have ſtaff-officers, and gondoliers in livery, 


His grandeur, at the fame time, is tempered with bundance 
of things which render it burdenſome. He may not go out 
of Venice, without leave of the councel; and if he des go 
out, he is liable to receive affronts, without being entitled to 
demand ſatisfaction; and, if any diſorder ſhould happen where 
be was, it belongs not to him but to the Podeſta, as being 
inveſted with the public authority, to compoſe it. 
The children, and brothers of the Dege, are excluded from all 
the chief offices ot ſtate. They may not receive any benefice 
from the court of Rome; but are allowed to accept of the 
cardinalate, as being no benefice, nor including any jurif- 
diction. The Doge may not diveſt himſelf of his dignity, tor 
his eaſe ; and after his death, his conduct is examined by three 
inquiſitors, and five correftors, who ſiſt it with a deal of fe- 
verity. ; 


DOGGER, a ſmall ſhip, built after the Dutch faſhion, with 


a narrow ſtern, and commonly but one maſt ; uied in fiſhing 
on the Doggers bank. See Boar, and VESSEL. 


DOGMA, a maxim, tenet, ſettled propoſition, or principle; 


particularly in matters of religion, or philoſophy. 

We ſay, the Degmata -d Faith; ſuch a Dogma was condem- 
ned by ſuch a council. The Degmata of the Stoicks wete 
moſt of them paradoxes. Speculative Dogmata, which do 
not lay any reſtraint on men, appear to them more eſſential to 
religion, than virtues Which reſtrain, and confine them; 
nay, they often perſuade themſelves, that it is allowable 
to maintain thoſe Dogmata, at the expence of all the ir- 
tues. See FAIT H, &c. | | 


DOGMATICAL, ſomething relating to a doctrine, or 


opinion. See DOGMA. | 

In common uſe, a Degmatical philoſopher is ſuch a one as 2(- 
ſerts things poſitively ; in oppoſition to a Sceptic, who doubts 
of every thing. See SCEPTIC. _— 

A Degmatical phy ſician, is he who, on the principles of the 
ſchool philoſophy, rejects all medicinal virtues not reducible 10 
maniteſt qualities. Sce DoGMATICI. : 


DOGMATICI, DocmarTisrs, a ſect of ancient phyl:cians, 


called alſo Logici, logicians, from their uſing the rules of logic 
and reaſon in ſubjects of their profefion, Sce Mol- 
CINE, | 


They 
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A aide und diviſions reducing diſcaſes to 
They laid nag bo genera wala and furniſhing reme- 
dies for them all ; ſuppoling c how cn 1 
and applying thofe . Age. Tr ſenſe the Bums 5 
diſcaſes under cond ne» 4 and Methodiſts. 2 
ftand contra-diſtinguiſhed to * J 


arge e e gs who drought pf e . 


tive ſciences; de- 


See Par, PARTITION, Ee. 
Dole-Meadonw ; a meadow wherein ſeveral perſons 
have ſhares. OBO ; b . 
g d ſtill f ies a ſhare ; 2 diſtributing, or dealing 
re — gift made by a great man to the 


DTIMAN, a kind of long cafſock, worn by the turks, 
| hanging down e ges 


In ſummer it is knnen, or muſslin; in winter, ſattin, or 


F; 


DOLLAR, of DALLBR» a "filver coin nearly of the 


Coix. 324 I s G EN |; 


8 not all of the fame fineneſs, nor weight. The 
Dutch Dollars are the moſt frequent. In the levant they are 


* the impreſſion of a lion thereon. 
called Alain, from the impré See DR LPHINUS, 


and DAUPHIN. 


DOM, or Dou, 4 title of honour, originally Spaniſh, though 


{4 occaſionally in other countries. See ITI. 
It — to Maſter, Sir, or Lord, Monſieur, Sieur, 
Mynheer, &c. See Six k, MONSIEUR, Oe. / 


; being routed, and driven out by 
the Sarazens, at the beginning * 2 N century, they 
icd again on the Pyrenians, e him king. 
I body is allowed to aſſume the title of Dem, 
which is a badge or token of nobility, without the king s 


We fay, the reverend father Dom Calmet, Dom Alexis, Dom 


In the plural ey write Doms, with an 5, in ſpeaking of 
RR. PP. 


Dom Claude du Ruble, 


ſeveral. and Jacques 


Douceur. 


The word is formed from the latin Domus, or Dominus; of 
which it is an abbreviature : Dommus is found in divers Latin 
authors of the barbarous age. Onuphrius aſſures us, it W325 4 
title firſt given the pope alone; then to the biſhops, abbots, 
and others who held any eccleſiaſtical dignity, or Were eminent 
for virtue, and religion. At length it was uſurped by the mere 
monks. 7 | 
Some ſay, the religious declined the title Dominus out of humi- 
lity, as belonging to God alone ; and aſſumed that of Dams, 
az expreſſin ink 7 
appellation Domnus for Dominus appears ver) ancient, if we 
conſider the ſurname of Julia, wife of the emperor Septimus 
Severus, who is called on medals, JV LIA DOMNA, for 
TVLIA DOMINA. | 

DOMAIN *, the inheritance, eſtate, or poſſeſſion of any one. 
See DEMESNE. 

* Menage derives the word from Domanium, wrote in the bar- 
barous Latin for Dominium. See DOMINIUM. | 

DOM-Book. See the article Domts-DAY. 

DOME, or Doom, ſignifies judgment, ſentence, or decree— 
The homagers oath in the Black-book of Hereford ends thus : 
So help me god at his holy Dome, and by my trowthe. 


Doux 7, in architecture, a ſpherical roof; or a work of a ſphe- | 


rical ſorm raiſed over the middle of a building, as a church, 
| hall, pavillion, veſtibule, ſtair-caſe, Ac. by way of crowning. 
or acroter. See Roor, and CRowNiNG, 
„The word is formed from the barbarous Latin, Dona, whic! 
ſignified a roof, or open porch ; As is obſerved by Papi: 
'Tis frequent in the corrupt Latin authors, who borrowed it 
from the Greeks, among whom Trullus, or Trullum 10 a 
common name for any round building; ſuch as the palace of 
Conſtantinople, wherein was held the council thence called 
in Trullo, See 'TRULLUM. 


| 


— 


..* Domes ark the ſame with what the Italians call ie 


vin, Thal. See CUPOLA.' | 195 
They are uſually made round; though we have inſtances of 


Www 


and we frequently Cupela's : The latins, | according to icru- 


ſquare ones; as: thoſe-of the Louvre: and others, that are 


Eye of a Dou. | 
Doms, in chymiſtry, the arched cover of a reververatory fur- 


polygons, as that of the Jeſuits church in the Rue St. An- 
toine at Paris. "They have | uſually columns ranged around 
2 out- ſides, both by way of ornament, and to ſupport the 
vault, © © | 5 

A Flat Dou is that whoſe ſweep, or contour, is lefs than a 
hemiſphere. 8 

See the article Eys. 


nace, See REVERBERATORY. 


DOMES-Darv, or Dooms-Dav-Book, Liber judiciarius vel cen- 


ſualis anglice, the judicial book, or book of the ſurveyof Eng- 
kind; a moſt ancient record made in the time of William the 


Conqueror; upon a ſurvey, or inquiſition of the ſeveral 
counties, hundreds, tithings, &'c. | 
Its name is formed from the Saxon Dom, doom, judgment, 
ſentence 3 and Day, which has the fame force : fo that Dome- 
Day is no more than a reduplicatve, importing judgment 
judgment, 

The drift, or deſign of the book, is to ſerve as a regiſter, by 
which ſentence. may be given in the tenures of eſtates; and 


from which that noted queſtion, whether lands be ancient 


demeſne, or not, is till decided. 
in the following verſes. 

Dui deberent fiſco, que, quanta tributa, 

amine quid cenſus, que veftigalia, quantum 

Daiſque teneretur frodali ſobvere jure, 

Nai ſunt exempti, vel quos angaria damnat, 

Dui funt vel glebæ ſervi, vel conditionit, 

Duvve manumiſſus patrons jure hgatur. 
This book is ſtill remaining in the exchequer, fair and legible ; 
conſiſting of two volumes, a greater, and a leſs ; the greater 


Its contents are ſummed up 


- comprehending all the counties of England, except Northum- 


berland, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, Durham, and part of 
Lancaſhire ; which were never ſurveyed; and except Eſſex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk, which are comprehended in the leſſer 
volume, which concludes with theſe words: Anno millaſimo 
ofttg eme ſexto ab incarnatione domini, vigeſimo wero regis Wil 


| helm, fatta eft iſta deſcriptio non folum per hos tres comitatus, 


ſed etiam alios. | 

It is called Liber Fudicialis, by reaſon a juſt, and accurate de- 
ſcription of the whole kingdom is contained therein ; with the 
value of the ſeveral inheritances, c. 

It was begun by five juſtices, afſigned for that purpoſe in each 
county, in the year 108 1. and niſhed in 1086, Cambden 
calls it, Culielmi Librum Cenſualem, king William's tax- 
book. 

Our anceſtors had many Dome-Besbs, We are told by In- 
gulphus, that King Alfred made a like regiſter with that of 
William the Conqueror, It was begun upon that prince's 
dividing his kingdom into counties, hundreds, tithings, c. 
when an inquiſition being taken of the ſeveral diſtricts, it was 
digeſted into a regiſter, called Domboc, q. d. the judgment- 
book, and repoſited in the church of W incheſter ; whence it 
is alſo called the Muc heſter- Boot, and Rotulus Winton. 
And upon the model of this domboc it is, that the Dozm- Day 
of the conqueror was formed. 

That of king Alfred referred to the time of king Ethelred. 
And that of the Conqueror, to the time of Eduard the Con- 
ſeſſor: The entries being thus made, C. tenet Kex Guilielmus 


in Dominica, & walet ibi ducate, &c. T. R. E. valebat; 


D 


q. d. It was worth ſo much Tempore Regis Eduardi, in the 
time of king Edward. 

There is a third Dom-Boc, or Dome:- Day-Bo#k in quarto, dif- 
fering from the other in folio, rather in form, than matter. It 
was made by order of the fame conqueror ; and ſeems to be 
the more ancient of the two. 

A fourth book: there is in the exchequer, called Domes- Day; 
which, though a very large volume, is only an abridgment of 
the other two. It has abundance of pictures, and gilt letters 
at the beginning, which refer to the time of Eduard the Con- 
feſſor. 

OMESTIC, a term of ſomewhat more extent than that 
of fervant ; the latter only ſignifying ſuch as ſerve for wages, 
as footmen, lacqueys, porters, Fc. Whereas Deme/tic compre- 
hends all who act under a man, compoſe his family, and live with 
him, or are ſuppoſed to live with him. Such are ſecretaries, 
chaplains, &c. 

Sometimes, Domeſtic goes further, being applied to the wiſe, 
and children. See HoUSHOLD. 


DomesTIC, gen, Tego Domaſticu. See Toga. 


L 


OMESTICUS, SOMEETINOE, in antiquity, was a particular 
officer in the court of the emperors of Conſtantinople. 

Fabrot in his gloſſary on Theophylax Simocatta, defines Do- 
meſticus, to be any perſon intruſted with the management of 
affairs of importance; a councellour cujus fidei graviores ali- 
cujus cara, & follicitndin?s committuntur | 


Oth:rs hold, that the Greeks called Domiſtici thoſe who at 


Rome 


5 ** » pres 2 - _ 
F 8 
„ * a due I 
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be 4 \ 6 44.44 3 4g. v — | 
. As every fourth year is biſſextile, or leap-year ; and 
the number L the fame order 5 Dominica 


empize.—Pancirolws takes them to have been the ſame with after the 4 of October, came do have C for its Dominica 


* 


general. oy d | Letters only returns in 2 which, without the in- * 
DoMESTICUs [canatorum, or of the military cohorts. terruption of viſſextiles, would return in 4 years. See Bis 4 
'There were divers other ofhcers of the army, who bore the | SEXTILE: _ 9 eu Fane "og". | * 
appellation Domeſticus, which ſignified no more than com- 59. Hence the invention of che ſolar 2 2K years; upon | 
mander, or colonel. Thus, the Domeſtic the legion called the expiration whereof the Dominical Letters are reſtored ſuc- 4 
Optimates, Was the commander Ser LinGoON. eeffively to the ſame days of che month,” or che fame order ot 1 
DomMESTICUS Chori, ox Chantor, whereof there Were two in the letters returns. See Cy cis of the Sun, © I 
the church. of Conſtantinople 3 one on the right fide of the | To find the Domrnicab Letter of any given year : Seek the cycle q ; 
church, and the other on the Jeft,—They were alſo called | of the ſun for that ; as Jirected under CYCLE : and the 1 
Protopſaltet. WW, 1 wu NE Domnnical Letter is fou correſſ ing thereto. Where there 1 
Dom. Magri diftinguiſhes three kinds of Domeſtic: in the] are two; che propoſed year DAR; and the firſt ob- 
church: Domeſtic of tbe patriarchal clergy : Domeftic of the tains to the 24th of February 3 and the laft for the reſt of the 
imperial clergy that is, maſter of the emperor's chapel : And | year. | Weinen eg 2 
Domeſticus eſpinicus, Or of the emprels.— L here was ano- By che ceformation of che calendar under pope Gregory, tne SH 
ther order of Domeſtics, inferior to any of thoſe above- order of the Dominica! Letters Was again del Fan Gre- x 
DoMESTICI was allo the name of a body of forces in the Roman for its Domini cal by the retrenchment of 10 days = 


thoſe called Proteciores who had the chief guard of che cm- Letter ; of which means the Dominical Letter of the ancient 
peror's perſon, in a degree aboue the Prætorians: and who} Julian endar is four places before that of the Greyy- 
under the Chriſtian emperors had the privilege do bear the | rian: the letter A in the former anfwering to D in ide 
grand ſtandard of the crols. | | latter. Set CALENDAR, and VAR. 


Some of them were cavalry, and ſome infantry. ecei Stand. 
Their commander was called Gomes Domeſticorum. See | - have it 2 kind of veil, wherewith they covered the head. 


Coud T. : The moſt probable account is, that it Was 7 ſort of lingen 
DOMICELL ARY Canon. See the article CANONS. cloth, or handkerchief, wherein they teccived, and pre. 


DOMIFYING, Dom1F 1CATION, in aſtrology, the divi- ſerved the euchariſt in times of peiſecuuon, (0 be taken on 


to exect a theme, 0 horoſcope, by mien, of fix great cirdes, | DO MINTCANS, an order of religious, called in (om: places 
called Cirelcs of Poſition. See HoR0SCOPE) and Housx. * 05 others, Predicunts, or Preaching Frya*- dee 
TaCOBINS, Oc. NOW | 3 | 

©. moſt uſual, The Dominicans take their name from their founder Domi. 
makes the circles of poſition paſs through the interſections of | nic de Guſman, a Spaniſh gentleman, born in 1170, t & 
the meridian, and horizon. Others make them paſs through larvega, in old Caſtile. He was fir ſt canon and arch- deacon 
che poles of the world, or the equator 3 and others through the] of Olma; and afterwards preached with great 2eal, and ve. 
poles of the zodiac. - See POST LON. hemenCce againſt the Albigenſes in Languedoc, where he laid 
DOMINAT LON, ; theology» the fourth order of angels, or the grſt foundation of his order, It was app oved of in 1215) 
bleſſed ſpirits, in the hierarchy 5 reckoning from the ſexaphim. | by Innocent III. and confirmed in are U à bull of Hono- 


See HIERARCHY)» and SERAPH 


. 7,5 rius III. under the rule of St. Auguſtin, and the title of 
St. DOMINGO Company. See the article COMPANY» Preaching Fryars. | 
POMIN I- Amo Domini. See the article ANNO- Type firſt convent Was wunded at Tholouſe, by the biſho! 
Bull in Coend Domini. See the article BU LL. | thereof, and Simon de Montfort. 'T wo yr afterwards tÞc) 
DOMINIAL Offices. Gee the article OF Picks. - had another at Paris Near the biſhop's houſe 3 and forge ume 


DOMINIC AL * Letter, in chronology» popularly called Sun- | after, A third in the Rue St. Jacques, St. James's ſtreet, when® 
Jay-Letter, one of the ſeven letters the alphabet A BC p the denomination of Jacobins. 

EF G, uſed in almanacks, ephemerides, ec. to denote the] St. Dominic, at firſt, only took the habit of the regular © 
ſundays throughout the year. See SUNDAY- | nons, that is, 3 black cafſock, and r ochet; but this be qui 
„The word is formed from Dominica, or Dominicus dies, jorcs] in 1219, for that which they, now Wear, which, it is pretend. 


Letters were introduced into the calendar by Renaud d' Orleans. 

the primitive chriſtians, in leu of the nundinal letters in the] This order is diffuſed throughout the whole carth. It has 

Roman calendar. See LETTER: 8 45 provinces under the general, who relides at Rome: and 

Theſe letters, We have obſerved, are ſeven : and, that in a 12 particular congregations, or reforms, governed by views 

common year, the dame letter ſhould mark all the ſundays, | <P N | 79 0 
z | hey reckon three pope of this order, above 92 cardina's 


ain days a- part; and the ſame letter only returns in every ſeventh ſeveral patriarchs, 150 Arch-biſbops, and about go biſnop- 
RWK place. | Beſide maſters of the ſacred palace, whaſe office has been c 
i i ut in biſſextile, or leap- year, the caſe is otherwiſe : for by ſtantly diſcharged by 2 religious of this order, © kn 
7 nk means of the intercalary day, either the letters mult be thrutt | St. Dominic, Who hed it under Honorius Hl. in 1218. 
NE | out of their places for the whole year afterwards, 10, e. g. The Domin.cans Are alſo inquiſitors in MANY places. dee * 
n | as that the letter which anſwers to the firſt of March, wall! QUISITION- The 5 5 of the Dominican are ulual 


muſt be denoted by the ſame letter as the preceding one. There are alſo nuns, Or Gters of this. order, Called in ſome 


7 N 1 | This latter expedient has been judged the better, and accord- | - places, Preaching Siſters. Theſe are even more ancien _ 

i! 1 2 ingly the ſundays after the intercalary day have another Domi- | the fryars; St. Dominic having faunded 3 ſocict) of reis 

g | nical Letter "< 1 | 52 2 ; wh * 
| | | 1 7 
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maids, at Franke ſome 69-06 wh * 
N 8 Dominicans, both for men and 


Tump Order. ; Ns | 
3 Doxinion, in the civil law, denotes the 


| iſpoſe of it 
or property of a thing, to uſe or diſpo 
_— 2 ee Plornarr. 4 | 


— 


4 
, rafles to her husband. With reſpect to ſignory, 
2 has the Domumum iniun utile of the lands; and the 
lord he pays it to the Demmacn direfhm. Wc 
Douixiun, DOMINION, or Donuts; in our * 
'Romas denotes a rent due to the lord, where the property is 
his. . 44 
MINORUM. See the article AIDA 
Afar US, in ancient times, .a title prefixed to a name, 
ulually to denote the perſon either a knight, or a clergyman. 
- NUS. - 
Se ck. ett was ſometimes alſo given to a gentleman not 
dubb'd ; eſpecially, if he were a lord of a manour. See Dom, 


d GexnTLEMAN. 
— Douixus remifit. See the article RecTo; 


TION, DonaTto, an act, or contract, whereby a 
d to another, either the property, or the uſe of 
the whole, or a part of his effects, as a free giſt. ] 

A Dmation to be valid, and; compleat, ſuppoſes a capacity | 
both in the donor, and the donee z and requires conſent, ac- 


tance, and delivery: by the French law alſo, re- 


cit 


DSNATISTS, ancient ſchiſmaticks in Africa, denominated 


ir origin 1 in the room 
hey had their origin in the year 317; when, in t 
of Menfurius, who died the 8 year on his return to 


ſallen. | 
IDEN likewiſe to have given into the doctrine of 
the Arians, with whom he was ly allied; and accord- 
ingly, St. Epiphanius, Theodoret, and ſome others, accuſe the 
Danatiſis of Arianiſm. But St. Augaſtin, Ep. 185. to Count 
Boniface, affirms, that the Donatiſis, in this point, kept clear 
of the errors of their leader, 
In 344, under the empire of Theodoſius the Great, there 
aroſe a ſchiſm among the Donati/ts themſelves, by which they 
werc broke into two parties, For Parmenian, their biſhop, be- 
ing dead, ſome elected Primian, and were called Primiani/ts ; 
and others, Maximian, called Maximanifts, The Donatfts 
had likewiſe other appellations, as Circumcelliones, Montenſcs, 
or Mountaineers, Campites, Rupites, &c. DRY 
They held three councils, or Conciliabules ; that of Cirta in 
Numidia, and two at Carthage. Conſtantine decreed exile, 
and even death, againſt the Donati/ts. Conſtantius, and Ho- 
norius, made laws for their baniſhment ; and Theodoſius, and 
Honorius, condemned them to grievous mulcts. 

DO NATIVE, DonaTivUM, a preſent made any perſon, 
called alſo Gratuity, See DONATION. _— - 
The Romans made large Donatiues to their ſoldiers. Julia 
Pia, wife of the emperor Severus, is called on certain medals, 
MATER CASTRORVM, by reaſon of the care ſhe took of 
the ſoldiery, by interpoſing for the augmentation of their Do- 
natiues, &c. 

Denative was properly a giſt made to the ſoldiery; as Congia- 
rium was that made to the people. See Cox GIARIUM. 

Salmaſius, in his notes on Lampridius in the life of Helioga- 
balus, mentioning a Donative that emperor gave of three 
picces of gold per head, obſerves, that this was the common, 
and legitimate rate of a Donative. Caſaubon, in his notes on 
the life of Pertinax by Capitolinus, obſerves, that Pertinax 
made a promiſe of three thouſand Denarii to each ſoldier ; 
which amounted to upwards of 97 pounds ſterling. The 
lame author writes, that the legal Donative was 20000 De- 
narü,; and that it was not cuſtomary to give leſs, eſpecially to 
the Pretorian ſoldiers ; that the centurions had double, and 

the tribunes, c. more in proportion. 

DoxaTive, in the canon law, a benefice given, and collated 
to a perſon, by the founder, or patron ; without either pre- 
ſentation, inſtitution, or induction by the ordinary. See BE- 
NEFICE, 

If chapels founded by laymen, be not approved by the dioce- 
lan, and, as' it is called, ſpiritualized, they are not accounted 


275 Fog the pious diſpoſition of the founders : ſo that the 
0 1. I. 


proper benefices, neither can they be conferred by the biſhop, | 


* 
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Foindits, and ilieit belts; thay give" duch chipele without the 
biſhop. See CHATRL. * | : 


Ou in obſerves, that the king might of ancient time found a 
free chapel, and exempt it from the juriſdiction of the dio- 
celan. So may he by letters patents give liberty to a common 
perſon to found ſuch a chapel, and make it Dmative not- 
preſentable. And the chaplain, or - beneficiary, ſhall be 
deprivable by the founder, or his heir, and not by the 
biſhop. And this ſcems to be the original of Donatives in 


All biſhopricks in ancient time were Donative by the king. 
Again; Where a biſhop has the gift of a benefice, it is pro- 
perly called a Donative, becauſe he cannot preſent to him- 
ſelf, See Bengyice, PATRON, PRESENTATION, COLL A- 
TION, &c. i 

DON JON, in fortification, generally denotes a large ſtrong 
tower, or redoubt of a fortreſs, where the garriſon may re- 
treat in caſe of neceſſity, and capitulate with greater advan- 
tage. See Dux OR. 

DONOR, in law, he who gives lands, or tenements to ano- 
ther in tail, —As Donee, is he to whom the fame are given. 
See DoN AT TON, Ec. 

DOOR, in architecture, an aperture in a wall, to give en- 
trance, and exit in and out of the building, or ſome 
apartment thereof, See Houst, BuiLpincg, ArzR- 
TION, Ce. 

It ought to be a rule, 1. That the Doors of a houſe be as 
few in number, and as moderate in dimenſions, as poſſible: 
for, in a word, all openings are weakenings. 

2. That they do not approach too near the angles of the 
walls; it being a moſt glaring ſoleciſm to weaken that part 
which muſt weaken all the reſt: a precept, well od, 
but ill practiſed by the Ttalians themſelves, particularly at Ve- 
nice. 

3. That the Doors, if poſſible, be right over one another; 
that void may be over void, and full over full, 

4. That, if poſlible, they be oppoſite to each other, ſo as 
that one may ſee from one end of the houſe to another; 
which will not only be graceful, but alſo convenient; as it 
affords a means of cooling the houſe in ſummer, by letting in 
air; and of Keeping out the wind in winter, which way so- 
ever it fit, 

5. Tt is not only ornamental, but ſecure, to turn arches over 
Doors ; as it dil-harges them in great meaſure of the ſuperin- 
cumbent weight. 

The proportions of Doors are adjuſted by thoſe of a man: in 
larger buildings they muſt always be larger than in ſinaller; 
but in none ſh uld they be leſs than 6 foot high, to admit a 
man of juſt ftature, erect; and as the breadth of a man, 
with his arms placed a-kimbo, is nearly ſubduple his height, 
the width ſhould never be leſs than 3 foot. 

Some architects give us theſe dimenſions : in ſmall buildings 
the breadth of the Door 4 foot, or 4 and a half; in middling 
buildings, 5 or 6; in large ones, 7 or 8: in chambers of the 
firſt, 3 and a half, 34, or 4; of the ſecond, 4, or 4 and 
a half; and of the third, 5, or 6; in churches, 7, or $, in 
gates, 9, 10, or 12: hence their height is eaſily determined; 
except for the gates of citics, which ſhould only be + of their 
breadth. 

It is an obſervation of Palladio, that the principal Dar, or 
entrance of a houſe, muſt never be regulated by any certain 
dimenſions, ah the dignity of the perſon that is to live in 
it: yet, to exceed rather in the more, than the leſs, is a mark 
of generoſity; and may be excuſed with ſome noble emblem, 
or inſcription, as that of the Conte di Bevilacqua over his 
large gate at Verona, where had been committed a like diſ- 
proportion, Patet Fanua, Cor magis, 

Scenography of a Door. Sec the article SCE NnoGR aray, 

Architrave Dooks. See the article Ax cHIT RAVE. 

DORIC, in grammar. — The Dokic Dialect is one of the 
five Dialefts,, or manners of ſpeaking which obtained among 
the Greeks. See DIALECT. 

It was firſt uſed by the Lacedemonians, and particularly thoſe 
of Argos; thence it paſſed into Epirus, Lybia, Sicily, the 
iſlands of Rhodes, and Crete. 

In this Dialect, Archimedes and Theocritus wrote, who 
were both of Syracuſe ; and likewiſe Pindar, 

In ſtrictneſs, however, we ſhould rather define Doric the 
manner of ſpeaking peculiar to the Dorians, after their receſs 
near Parnaſſus, and Afopus ; and which afterwards came to 
obtain among the Lacedæmonians, &c, 

Some even diſtinguiſh between the Lacedzmonian, and Doric - 
but in reality they were the ſame; . ſetting aſide a few parti- 
cularities in the language of the Lacedzmonians ; as is ſhewn 
by Rulandus in his excellent treatiſe, de Lingua Græca, 71, 
que Dialectis, L. V. 

Beſide the authors already mentioned to have written in 
the Doric dialect, we might add Archytas of Tarentum, 
Bion, Callinus, Simonides, Bacchylides, Cypfelas, Aleman, 
and Sophron. 

Moſt of the medals of the cities of Grzcia magna, and Sicily, 
ſavour of the Doric dialect in their inſcriptions; witneſs, 
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AMBPAKIQTAN) ATIOAAQNIATAN) AXEPONT AN» AXT- | DonuAxr-T ank, in building, à nam? the workmen frequent! 
PLCAN, HP AKAEQTAN, TPAXINIQN; GEPMITAN), KAT- ive to a great beam lying a-crols the houſe ; uſually called > 
AONIATAN, xomar N, TATPOMENIT AN, . Ry ike | r 

'£ ws the countries wherein the Doric dialect was uled. | , p Es. f 1 YLE. 
The general rules of this diale& are thus given by the Port DORMER, or DoRMANT, in architecture, denotes à win. 


Roya liſts. +” | . part the 2 1 _ — above the entablaiure, 

D Ha, 4% grand, T's , t& is Pa fait le Dore. | bing wel © 2 3 15 

DD «& fait ra 4 , 5 & Aa 4v fait encore. our Luthern. | „en- L erne, 2nd 

Ofte t de | infint: pour le fingulier There are divers kinds; ſquare, 10. 
Se ſert an feminin du nombre plur ier. | unn. Fre | 


But they are much better explained in the IVth book of Ru- DORMITORY 0, '% gallery in convents-or religious houſes, 
landus; where he.even notes the minuter differences of the divided into ſeveral cells, wherein the religious lodze, or 


dialects of Sicily, Crete Tarentum, Rhodes, Lacedæmon, lye, Sc. See CONVENT 

Laconla, Ming > and Theſlaly. ; e hne word is ſormed from the Latin Dormitorium, of dormire 

The 4 abounds ever where in the Doric put this dialect to ſleep. | 

bears ſo near a conformity with the Tolic, that many reckon It is deemed a crime in 4 religious to lie out of the Pu- 
them but one. See A0L1C. i mitory. By cap. XXII. of the rule of St. Benedict, it ap- 

Doric, in architecture, is the ſecond of the five orders 3 being | pears, that the ancient Daormiteries were not Wat into cell 
that between the Tuſcan and Ionic. See ORDER. e but were a kind of large open wards, filled with beds, Kc 
The Doric order ſeems the moſt natural, and beſt proportion, | Hoſpitals. See CELL. 


| 9 DormIToRY © 216 uſed for a burying-place. See the arti 
poſition of ſolid bodies. According)ys the Doric is the firſt, | Corme Sn akin. rymgP irticle 


architecture, and is what DORSAL Nerves. Gee the article NERVES. 


; DORSALIS Tabes. See the articles CONSUMPTION 
28. ſee alſo the article ARCHITECTURE. Pwr nn, 


' 


At its firſt invention it was more limple than at preſent ; and | DORSI Latiſſimus, 
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OY | in anatomy. See the article LArISs1uUs 
when in after-time3 they came to adorn, and enrich. it More» | Dorfs | 
the appellation Doric was reſtrained to this richer Manners Donsr Langiſſumes, a "kde common” to the 1oins, and the 
and the primitive fimple manner they called by a new Name Mack : it riſes from the upper bart of the Os 1 
the Tuſcan order. See LVS AN. Ms and firft Vertebre of the loins, and in its beginning; con- 
Abe walten is, that Pere King of Achaia, having firſt | . founded, "if not. ht anne with the Sacrohumbalis. It runs 


ards along the whole tract of the back, and is conreQed 
doceſs in its way; ending ſometimes in 
D = firſt web — ar and ſometimes in the firlt of 
y Dorians. ; b N 6 neck. dee hb. Anat. \ ) is ITE 17. dee 
Some time after ts invention they reduced it to the propoxti ao LoNG1981MUS- yol) fy 3 


ons, ſtrength, and beauty of the body of 2 man. Hence, 25 | Sacer Donsi. See the article SACER. 
de foot of a man was judged che 6th part of he height, they | DORSLF EROUS, 
made the Doric columns including the capital, 6 diameters | the capillary kind; which are without ſtem, and bear then 
high, i. e. fix times as high as thick. Afterwards they added | ſeeds on the backſide of their leaves. See CAPILLARY: 

di 5 UM, in anatomy, is the hind part of the Thorax; com- 


| . | ö b Y. 
proportion of a man * the human, foot, at leaſt in our days, "The Dorfum includes Alte the loins: See the article 1-915. 
not being, 2 6th, but nearly a 7th part of the body. der Donsux Alanus, and Prdir, is the outſide of the hand. and 


= foot; or that part oppoſite to the and ſole. See PALM, 
The characters of che Doric order, 28 now managed, axe, the your palm, 


height of its column, which is 8 diameters? its frize, which Dozsum Naſt, the ridge of ; We.” ] 
is enriched with triglyphs, drops, and metopes its capital, length of that part. See Nos. 1 
which is without v0 ates ; and its admitting of cy matiums. In thoſe we call Roman moles, the Dorſum is higher, and more 1 
See T'RIGLYPH, CYMATIUM» Je. | : prominent about the middle, than in the reſt; which par- 18 

The ancients, We have already obſerved, bad two Doric or- Called the Spina. See SPINE. i 

ders: the firſt, which was the more ſimple and maſſive, they POS E *, in. pharmacy, ec. the 
uſed chiefly in temples ; the ſecond, which was the more light | ; 

and delicate, ſer ved in portico s, and theatres. 1 
Vitruvius, indeed, complains of the Doric as very trouble- 


ſome, and perplexing, on account of the triglyphs, and me- 


ropes, fo 38 carer. he capable of Pn uſed, . — the | tors, and diſpenſatories, that deſcribe the fame remedy, fte: 
pycnoſtyle, 9 triglyph og ge g 7" . ns, | quently the Doſe is different; which occaſions a gre! difference 
or in the arzoſtyle, Dy putting 3 triglyphs between ea two] # its effect. * | 

Dr. Cockburn has given us an eſſay towards determining the 
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or DorsIPFAROUS Plants, are thoſe ct 


quantity of a medicine to be 
taken at one time. See MEDICINE. 
* The word 1s formed from the Greek, Jog, which f guides 
gift, or a thing given, ſrom IN 40, 1.87% 
A ſecret in phyſic is nothing, unleſs the Deſe be known. In au- 


22 See IN T ERC Wane. gb doe 
moderns, on accc of its olidity, ule it in ron Fo: . * OS. 1 - 
P Nane 5 e , of citicy wy; citadels, = 3 * n medicines, on mechanical principles. des 
of churches, and one! maſſy works, Where delicacy of orna- | HOSIT HEANS, Dosir nel, an ancient ſect among the 
ments would be unſuitable. n. I Samaritans. See A MAEITAN l 
The moſt conſiderable ancient monument of this order, is Mention is made in Origen Epiphanius Jerom, an J divers 
the theatre of Marcell, at ROMs wherein the Capita) the | ther Greek and Latin fathers, of one Doſutheus, the chic! 
mi r. frige, 200 W projeruges 25 much ſmaller than of a faction among the Samaritans ; but the learned are not 
in the modern che 1 6 | | Sed, St. Jerom in 
Vignola achuſts the proportions of the Doric order thus: The 1 os Tack Range 9445 * our $6 
whole height of the order, without pedeſtal, he divides into | ur ; Uherein de is followed by Dahn, who in 3 
20 parts, or modules; one of which he allows the baſe, ſwer * Serrarius, places aa about the a Semccheflb, 
14 co the ſhaft, or fuſt, one to the capital, and 4 to the en- 


king of Aﬀſyria : but Scaliger will have him poſterior do our 
T ee proportions, c. of the ſeveral parts, an 4 Saviour's time. And, in effect, Origen intimate 2 4 
e — . | 2 71 5 h re ie 0 
members, ſce under their reſpective articles, Co LN, CAP1- have been contemporary with the Apoſtles ; Wie. 


ſerves, that he endeavoured to rſuade the Samaritan that 
Tal, ENTABLATURE» PenzsrT Al, BASE, ARCH * 


Doric Cymatinm See the article CYMA'TIUM He had many followers 3 and his ſect was fill fubſulting a. 
0 ; NI. 
e 


. 52 Alexandria in the time of the patriarch Eulogius; 25 appears 
Done kes 2 Moe * ne n. from a decree of that patriarch, publiſhed by Photius: In 
E * . wif 


ha mpe 5 f that decree Eulogius accuſes Doſitheus of injuriov!:) treating 
racte be ſevere, te ed W r . . edi 
Its C * x 8 to ſe 5 5 "_ n and tl ancient patriarchs, and prophets 3 and attributing to him. 
mirth: it is proper fr occaſions of religion, an war. It be- | 


a : | ſelf the ſpirit of prophecy. He makes him contempar?!) n 
Plat wk 2 9 *. fie of the Dori ode 4 judges i Simon Magus; and accuſes him of corrupting the pentatench 
lato admires the mulic of un oric men oY Judges It in divers places, and of compoling {-yeral books, directly con- 
proper, to preſerve good it in tir co. being maſuline. And | trary to the law of God. 
on this account allows of it in is COMMON-WEAN, | * e of in the 
on une had Me g e Made, which was dae te 1 ur en Pe for the buch de re 
one of their plagal modes. Its character was to be very grave, | by the authority of Fulogius. But all we can juſtly gathetß 
and 11 | 5 began with G Ut, a diateſſaron lower than | ffom the teſtimony of Eilogius, is, that Noſitheus corrupte? 
the Doric Mode. | en op . Dad gut that a 
; , n copies ſince uſed in that ſet. But 5. 
DORM ANT, is the herald's term for the poſture of a lyon 1 1% n n Pe 
« or other beaſts born as fleeping in à coat of arms. g | ruption did not pals into all che copies of the Samar. uch, 
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euch, now in uſe among us, Which vary but little from the 
Jewiſh pentateuch. See PENTATEVUCH. n 
And in this ſenſe we are to underſtand that paſſage in a ga- 
maritan chronicle, where it 8 faid, that Douſis, l. e. Doſi- 
theus, altered ſeveral things in the law of Moles. | 
The author of that chronicle, who was 2 Samaritan by re- 
ligion, adds, that their high-prieſt ſent ſeveral Samaritans, to 
{ce Douſis, and his corrupted copy of the pentateuch. 
Epiphanins takes him to have been a Jew by birth, and 
to have abandoned the Jewiſh party for that of the Samaritans. 
He imagines him likewiſe to have been the author of the ſect 
of Sadduces 3 which is inconſiſtent.with his being later than 
or Saviour. And yet the Jeſuit Serrarius agrees to make 
Doſitheus the maſter of Sadoc, from whom the Sadduccs 
ived, See SADDUCES. old 

ro making mention of the ſame Dofitheus, obſerves, 
that he was the firſt who dared to reject the authority of the 
prophets, by denying their inſpiration. But he charges that as 
a crime peculiar to this ſectary, which, in reality, is common 
to the whole ſect, who have never allowed any but the five 
books of Mofes for divine. 

DOTAL goods. See the article Goons. 

OTE Re de Dorz. See the article Rxcro. 

DOUBLE ect. See the article ASPECT. 

Dousik Baſfron, See the article BASTION. 

Inſtances DovnLe Children, DounLEe Cats, Doux 


Pears, &c. are frequent in the Philsſoph. Tranſa#t. and elſe- 
where. See MonsTER. : 855 | 
Sir ſohn Floyer, in the fame Tanſactiens, giving an account 
of a double turkey, furniſhes ſome reflections on the production 
of druble animals in general. Two turkies, he relates, were 
taken out of an egg of the common fize, when the reſt were wel! 
hatched; which grew together by the fleſh of the breaſt-bone ; 
but in all other parts were diſtinct. They ſeemed leſs than 
the ordinary fize, as wanting bulk, nutriment, and room 
for their growth, which latter, too, was apparently the oc- 
caſion of their cohefton. 

For, having two diftin& cavities in their bodies, and two 
hearts; they muſt have aroſe from two cicatricula's ; and 
conſequently, the egg had two yolks ; which is no uncom- 
mon accident, He has a dried dmble chicken, he aſſures us, 
that, though it had four legs, four wings, &c. it had but one 
cavity in the body, one heart, and one head; and conſequent- 
ly, was produced from one cicatricula, 

So, Parzus mentions a double infant, with only one Heart: 
in which caſe, the original, or ftamen of the infant was one, 
and the veſſels regular; only, the nerves, and arteries towards 
the extremities dividing into more branches than ordinary, 
produced double parts. 

The fame is the caſe in the double flowers of plants, occafioned 
by the richneſs of the foil. So it is in the eggs of quadru- 
peds, Oe. 

There arc, therefore, two reaſons of duplicity in embryo's : 

„ The conjoining, or connexion of two perfe& animals; 

and, 2. An extraordinary diviſion, and ramification of the 

original veſtels, nerves, arteries, Qc. 

Dov ark Deſcant,. in mufic. See the article DescanT. 

Dov#1 Dies. See the article Dres1s. 

Dovsre Eccentricity. See the article ECCENTRICITY. 

Dover s Feat. See the article FeasT. 

DouBLr Fever. See the article Fever. 

Doubs Hebt, or DousLEe Fichy, in heraldry. A croſs is 
denominated double fichs, when the extremities are pointed at 
cach angle; that is, each extremity has two points: in contra- 
diſtinction to fichs, where the extremity is ſharpened away 
to one point, See Frrcnuse. 

Leigh calls it double pitchy, which ſeems to be a miſtake. 

Gibbon expreſſes it by an octagonal croſs, the two points 

whereot at each extremity are parted inwards by a ſmall ſpace 

of a line. By which it is diſtinguiſhed from the croſs of 

Malta ; the two points whereof proceed from a third point ; 

or acute angle between them. See Cross. : 

DougTE Fine, See the article Five. 

DovsLz Fugue. See the article FuGUE. 

DovBLs Letter, in grammar, a letter, which has the force and 
effect of two; as the Hebrew Tjade, which is equivalent to 7 
and S; or the Greek E, or Latin x, &c. See LETTER. 
Tbeſe letters are evidently equal to two ; when we pronounce 
tne Latin axis, or the Engliſh axillary, we give the æ the 
ame found, as if it were wrote with two cc, accis, acciilary, 
or a © 2nd 5, acfis, acfillary. 

I he Greeks have three Z, E, : The Latinsonly two A, and 
7. And moſt of the modern languages have the fame. 
e Meaſure. See the article — 

OUBLE Pedeſtal. See the article PrDesT AL. | 

/0UBLE Plea, in law, is where the defendant alledges for him- 
leli two ſeveral matters in bar of, the action; whereof, either 

"0g to effect his deſire, in debarring the plaintiff. 

This is not admitted in the common law : for which reaſon it 

IM well obſerved, when a plea is double, and when not ; 

4 man alledge ſeveral matters, one nothing dependant 
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on another, the plea is accounted double ; but if they be mu- 
tually depending on each other, then it is accounted but fle. 
Doug Plugh. See the article Pouch. 
Doux Point, in the higher geometry. When all the right 
lines tending the fame way with the infinite leg of any curve, 
do cut it in one only point, (as happens in the ordinates of 


the carteſtan, and the cubical parabola, and in the right 


lines which are parallel to the abſciſſes of hyperbola's, and 
parabola's z) then you are to conceive, that thoſe right lines 
paſs through two other points of the curve, placed (as 1 
may ſay) at an infinite diſtance. Which coincident inter- 
ſection, whether it be at a finite, or an infinite diſtance, Sir 
Ifaac Newton calls the derble point. See Curve. | 

DoveLt Poſition. See the article Post iO. 

DovBLE Yuarre!, duplex guerela, a complaint made by a clerk, 
or other, to the archbiſhop of the province, againſt an in- 
ferior ordinary, for delaying juſtice in ſome eccleſiaſtical 
cauſe 3 as to give ſentence, inſtitute a clerk preſented, or 
the like, 

Its denomination ſeems owing to this, that it is commonly 
2 * againſt the judge, and him at whoſe ſuit juſtice is 
elayed. 

DovuBLE Ratio. See the article DurrE. 

DovsLt Read. See the article Roaps. 

DovBLE Tenaille. See the article TExAtLLE. 

Doux Time. See the article TIME. 

DovBLx Fault. See the article VauLT. 

DovpLE Veel, in chymiſtry, is when the neck of one bolt- 

head, or matrafs, is put, and well luted into the neck of ano- 
ther. See MATRAss and PELICAN. 
Ot theſe there are divers kinds and forms, uſed in the circula- 
tion of ſpirits, in order to their being exalted, and refined as 
high as can be, See CiRCULATION, CoHoBATION, REc- 
TIFICATION, Oc. 

DovBLE wheeled plough. See the article PLOu OR. 

DovBL Ee winding /tairs. See the article STAIRs. 

Grafting by DouBLE inciſion. Sce the article Ex RAT TING. 

Recovery with Dou sR voucher. See the article Recovery. 

DOUBLED Column, See the article CoLuMN. | 

DOUBLINGS, in heraldry, the linings.of robes, or mantles 
of ſtate; or of the mantlings in atchievements. See Max- 
IR, and Fux. 

DovBLING, in a military ſenſe, is the putting two ranks, or 
files of ſoldiers, into one. Sec RANK, and FIL E. 

When the word of command is, deuble your ranks, then the 
ſecond, fourth, and ſixth ranks are to march up into the firſt, 
third,” and fifth; ſo that of fix ranks they make but three, 
leaving double the interval there was between them before. — 
But it is not ſo when they double the half files, becauſe 
then three ranks ſtand together, and the three others come 
up to dauble them; that is, the firſt, ſecond, and third, are 
doubled by the fourth, fifth, and ſixth ; or on the contrary. 
Double your files, directs each to march to that next 
to it on the right, or left, according to the word of com- 
mand ; in which caſe the fix ranks are turned into twelve, 


the men ſtanding twelve deep; the diſtance between the 


files being now double of what it was before. 


DovBLING a Cape, or Point, in navigation, ſignifies the com- 


ing up with it, paſting by it, and leaving it behind the ſhip. 
The Portugueſe pretend to be the firſt that ever doubled the 
Cape of good Hope, under their admiral Vaſquez de Gama : 


but we have accounts in hiſtory, particularly in Herodotus, of 


the Egyptians, Carthaginians, &c. having done the fame 
long before them. | 

DOUBLON, DvuzLoon, a Spaniſh and Portugueſe coin, 
being the Double of a piſtole. See PisTOLE. | 
There are alſo double dubltons now current among us for 3 
pound 12 ſhillings. 

DOUBTING, the act of withholding a full aſſent from any 
propoſition ; on ſuſpicion, that we are not thoroughly apprized 
of the merits thereof; or from our not being able perempto- 
rily to decide between the reaſons for, and againſt it. Sce 
FaiTH, AssEN T, Cc. 


The Scepticks, and Academics, doubt of every thing: the. 


true; but to withhold the aſſent, and keep the mind free, and 
in ſuſpence. See SCEPTICKsS, and ACADEMICS, 
The Epicureans truſt their ſenſes, and deubt of their reaſon: 
their leading principle is, that our ſenſes always tell truth; 
that they are the firſt and only criterions of truth ; 
and that go ever ſo little from them, and you come within the 
proper province of doybting, See EPICUREANS, 
The Carteſians, on the contrary, of all things bid us doubt 
our ſenſes ; they are perpetually inculcating the deceitfulnets of 
our ſenſes ; and we are to doubt of every one of their reports, 
till they have been examined, and confirmed by reaſon, See 
CaRTESIANS; as alſo TRUTH, Fallacy, &c. 
DovsBTiING, in rhetoric, a figure wherein the orator appears 
ſome time fluctuating, and undetermined what to do, or lay, 
What ſhall I do ? ſhall I apply to thote I once neglected ! or 
implore thoſe who now forſake me 
Tacitus furniſhes us with an initance of doubting, almolt to a 
egree 
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degree of diſtraqion, in thoſe words of Tiberius, written to 
the ſenate : Quid ſcribam, P. S. aut quomodd ſeribam, aut quid 
ommnino non ſeribam hoc tempore, Dii me deeque pejus perdant 
quam perire quotidie ſentio, ſi ſcio. | 
DOUCINE, in architecture, a moulding, or ornament on the 
higheſt part of the cornice, in form of a wave, half convex, 
and half concave. —See Tab. Archit. fig. 8. See alſo Cor- 
NICHE, | | 
The Doucine is the fame with a Cymatium, or Gula, See 
CYMATIUM, and GULAa rea, and inverſa. | 
DOVE-Taiz *, in carpentry, the ſtrongeſt of the kinds of 
Jointings ; wherein the tenon, or piece of wood that enters 
the other, goes widening to the extreme, and ſo cannot be 
drawn out again, by reaſon the tip, or extreme is bigger than 


the hole. See Mox r I1sE and TENON. 
It has its denomination from the reſemblance the tenon bears 


to a Dow's tail. —The French call it queue d. aronde, ſwal- 
low's tail; which name the Engliſh themſelves retain in forti- 
fication. See QUzue 4 Aronde, and Tat. 

DOVETAILING, in architecture, is a way of faſtening 
boards, or timbers together, by letting one piece into ano- 
ther indentedly, with a Dove-tail joint, See Dove-TAt.. 

DOWAGER, DorissA, (g. d a widow endowed, or that 
has a jointure) a title, or addition applied to the widows of 
princes, dukes, earls, and perſons of high rank only, 

Juen Dow AGFR. See the article QurzN. x 

DOWER, Dor axium, or Doarrum, a portion of lands, 
or tenements, which a widow enjoys for term of life, from 
her husband, in caſe ſhe ſurvives him ; and which at her 
death, deſcends to their children. See DowRv. 

Among the Goths, the Dower was only the tenth part of the 
husband's eſtate : among the Lombards, a fourth; among the 
Romans, and Sicilians, a third : which is the rate that ſtill 
obtains among us, and moſt other nations. 

Our law-books diſtinguiſh five kinds of Dower : viz, Dower 
per legem 'communem : per conſuctudinem : ex aſſenſu patris : ad 
o/ttum eccleſie and de la plus belle. | 

Dower by the common law, is a third part of ſuch lands, as 
the husband was fole ſeized of in fee, during the marriage ; 
which the wife is to enjoy during her life, and for which there 
lies a writ of Dower. | 

Dower by cuſtom, gives the wife, in ſome places, half her hus- 
band's lands, fo long as ſhe lives ſingle, as in gavelkind. And 
az cuſtom may enlarge, ſo may it abridge Dower, and reſtrain 
it to a fourth part, 

In Dower ex offenſu patris ; and ad oftium ecclſæ, the wife 
may have ſo much Dyer, as ſhall be affigned, or agreed 
upon; but it ought not to exceed the third part of the husband's 
lands, If this be done before marriage, it is called a Jointure. 

Down de la plus belle. By this ſhe is endetved with tlie faireſt, 
and beſt part of her husband's eſtate. 

Admeaſurement of Dower, Set ApurASsUuREUNr. 

Alfygnment of Dower, See the article As$r6xmENT. 

enant in DowER. See the article TENAN T. 

DOWNS “, a bank or elevation of ſand, which the ſea gathers, 

and forms along its ſhores; and which ſerves it as a barrier. 


* The word is formed from the French Dune, of the Cel- 
tic Dun, a mountain. Charles de Viſch in his Compend. 


F 


Chronolog. Exord. & Progrefſ. Abbat. C lar. B. Marie, 
de Dunisr, ſays, wallem reperit arenarum coli { qteos 
incolæ Duynen vocant) undigue cinctam. | 

Downs are particularly uſed for a' famous road for ſhips, along 
the eaſtern coaſt of the county of Kent ; from Dover, to the 
north Foreland. Mera 
This road has excellent anchorage, and is well defended by 
the Caſtles of Sandwich, - Deal, and Dover. | 
Here it is, the Engliſh fleets uſually. meet. The fleet is yet 
in the Downs : failed from the Downs, | | 

DOWRY, Dos, is properly the money, or fortune, which 
the wiſe brings her husband in marriage, to have the uſe of it, 
during her marriage, towards ſupporting the Charge thereof, 
See e - | 
It is otherwiſe called marita mom, marriage goods; by the 
Romans dos and differs hoes Wits 2 pf 
Among the Germans it was anciently cuſtomary for the hus- | 
band, to bring a Dowry to his wife. Romanis nam in * fuit 
uxoribus Dotes retribuere ; ideo verbs enuino carent quo hes dig- 
ne/citur ; & rem ipſam in Germanorum moribus miratur Tacitus : 
Dotem, inquit, non uxor marito, fed uxori maritus affert, 
Spelman, | 
At preſent, in Germany, the women of quality have but 
very moderate fortunes, For inſtance, the princeſſes of the 
electoral houſe of Saxony, have only 30000 crowns : thoſe of 
other branches of the ſame family, 20000 florins: thoſe of 
Brunſwic, and Baden, only 1500 florins belides a ſum for 
cloaths, toys, and equipages. Dig. de Trey. 

DowRy, is alſo uſed in a monaſtic ſenſe, for a ſum of money 
given along with a maid, upon entering her in ſome religious 
order, 

In France, the Dervry of perſons entering a monaſtery, to 
make profeſſion of a religious life, is limited by law. That, 
. gr. given upon entering a monaſtery of Carmelites, Urſe- 
lines, and others, not regularly founded, but eſtabliſhed ſince 


the year 1600, by letters patents, muſt not exceed the ſum 
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. of 8506 livres, in towns where rliaments, WY 
6000, in other places. _ 2 
Din 9 an lation given b 
14th verſe of the chapte uke, Gb 5. , 
m the higheſt, &c. becauſe beginning with the Gr vs 
Thie e ü in by the | 
is they ciltinguiſh by the name of, great Doc)... 
Ghria Patri; Glory he to the Father, they all the beg te 
2) as beginning with the fame word Jaa. See Crop, 
atri, Lay 


the Father, by the San, in the Holy G And | 
Glory be to the. Father, in the Son, 2 T Help Glok _ 
S0zomen, and Nicephorus, give a fourth, wiz. Glory be 4 


The firſt of theſe Doxalegies, is that in common uſe throus), 
out the weſtern church. It was firſt inſtituted about the >a 
350, by the Catholicks of Antioch, then called Fiese © 
he three others were compoſed by the Arians : the ſecond 


was that of Eunomius, and Eudoxus, and which was 3 


year 341, in the council of Anti when they fir 
O dulagree among themſelves : Pacher = : 1 
Flavian, afterward patriarch of Antioch, was the author of 
the firſt, or catholic Dar ; but Sozomen, and Theodore; 
ſay nothing of it; and Phi oſtorgius, an Arian author Rh 
12 to be credited on his ſingle word. x 
xe were anciently very great diſputes, and princ; li 
Antioch, as to the form N = pun 
the orthodox, was the lame as ſtill obtains; the reſt were at- 
fected by the Arians, and other Antitrinitarians: yet, St. Ba- 
b fil, in his book, on the Holy $ wit, defends the ſecond 43 
orthodox, and legitimate. See EvsTATH1ay, 
Some authors write hymnology, as ſynonymous with 7g. 
v9gy but there is a difference; hymnology- is applied to pſalms. 
or the recitation of pſalms; and Dexolgy only to the little 
verſe, Glory be to the Father, &c. repeated at the end of each 
plaſm. See Hymn. 5 
DOZEIN. See the article DrcENNIER. 
DOZINERS.. See the article DRC ENNIER. 
DRACHM, APAXMH, an ancient filver coin, uſed among 
the Greeks, See Con. | T 
The Drachma, is ſuppoſed by moſt authors to have been 
the ſame among the Greeks, with Denarius, or penny 
among the Romans, which was equivalent to four £. 
ſterces. See DExarvs. 
Of this opinion is Budæus, de Aſſe ; who confirms it from 
the authorities of Pliny, Plutarch, Strabo, and Vale s Mi. 
mus, with whom J Un is ſynonymous with Denarics. 
But this is no ſtrong conviction, that the two monics were pre- 
ciſely of the ſame value: thoſe authors, not treating expre'!y 
of coins, might caſily render the one by the other, proved 
there were no conſiderable difference between them. 
Scaliger, in his diſſertation, de Re Nummaria, does not ſay 
abſolutely, that the Denarius and Drachma were the le 
ming; but {rom a Greek paſſage, in an ancient law, C. 
XXVI. Mandati, where the Drachma is faid- to be com. 
poſed of fix Oboli, he concludes, that in the age of Sere- 
Tus, at leaſt, the Denarius and Drachma were the fame. 
But Agricola, de Menſ. & Ponder, L. IV. proves tron 
Pliny, Celſus, and Scribonius Largus, that the Denarius on! 
contained. 7 ounces; and from Livy, Appian, Cleopatra, 
Sc. that the Drachma contained 8 and maintains, that hen 
ſome Greek authors ſpeak of the ounce as only containing 7 
_Drachms ; they do not mean the attic Drachm, but the Ro- 
man Denarius, which Greek authors render by Sax wn. 
Gronovius agrees with Agricola, viz. that the Drachma was 
the 8th part of an ounce. The opinion is confirmed by Il 
dore, L. XIV. c. 24. by Fannius, who ſays as much in ex- 
preſs terms, and by Voluſius who divides the ounce into 24 
{criptuli, or ſcruples, whereof the Drachm comprehended three. 
Thus much ſuppoſed, and ſuppoſing likewiſe the ancient 
Roman ounce equal to the modern one, and of conſequence 40 
grains leſs than the French, it follows, that the ancient Roman 
ounce weighed 536 French grains, and the attic Drachma 
67 grains. Laſtly, ſuppoſing the ſilver at Athens of the fame 
fineneſs with ours; and taking ours at the price it now bca!s, 


the attic Drachma will be found equivalent to about 7 pence 3 | 


tarthings ſterling. See Mox Ex. 

The Grecian way of accounting ſums of money, was by 

Drachme : 10 of which were equal to 6 ſhillings, 5 pence 

z penny; and 100 equal to a mina. ä 1 
DRAcHm, is alſo a weight, uſed by our phyſicians ; containing 

juſt ſrxty grains; or 3 ſcruples ; or the 8th part of an ounce, 

See GRAIN, OUNCE, and WEICH. Re ys 
Daacim was likewiſe an ancient Jewiſh money, having on 

one ſide a harp, and on the other a bunch of grapes. 

This coin was a half ſhekel ; and was ſo called by the Jews. 

It is only the Greeks called it S πνμ. It was equal to t. 


attic Drachme. See SEK EI. DRA 
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DRACO, Da. aGon,, in aſtronomy, a © 
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hemiſphere; . whole ſtars, according to Ptolemy, are 
the, cending to de 23 according to Bayer, 33 3 * 


follows : N 
| 1 Sire F © Longit. | Latitude. 
and StryAarioNs of. 8 - 
no" STARS | Y JP . Q 
"ai K 37 13 24 
. A Contiguous. a 53 787 5055) 6 
— y 2 12 * 5 61 10 10 6 
of the Tail. 11 51 58; 61.43 49] 4 
Tia Ses this: N "<8 15 61 57 45] 5 
15 f 2 | 71 Pas ES Io i £ 2 
precedin Antepenultimate. W 031 1965 21 5 | 5 
— the TH 303 11 6621 431-3 
Preceding in the laſt Bend. 2: 0432 27 | 71 03-49] 3 
8 in the ſame Bend. 1220 34 | 74 25 99] 3 
Preced. of two follow. the laſt Bend. 9 58 34 | 7 27 N 3 
10 J. $132 | 81 os 15 6 
orth in the third end. 404 
Later thoſe following the ul Bend. 29 49 00 12 i: - 
AK f 
Middle in the thind Bend; double. 3 [14:17:14 16 
In the Tongue. m.20 11 og 7614 1 6 
F 1 Won ö ; 
Sub in the third Bend. w 28 35 53 | $4 47 29] 3 
Nr Soph 4 7 21 37 [75-18 35] 3 


GETS $33j 78 10 385 
In the Mouth ; double. T * + 78 10 07 |$ 


Preced. of two follow. the third Bend. N 20 44 33 | 86 52 52| 6 


in the 7181186 54 30] 5 
mung 5 ie enn 6] © 
Preced. of the preced. A in the Belly. 9 10 29 | 84 % 35} + 
Againſt the Ja). 420211385 19 43 4 
Bright one in the Crown of the head. 23 35 35 | 74 58 26[2 3 

2 8.5 83 | 
Another and MMI U 29 25 24 | 84 29 F508 6 
i = 22119 8) 25 035 

N, of 3. inthe firſt Bend of the Neck. A 18 12 21 | 81 48 48| © 
South of the preced. A in the Belly. L 6 46 10 | 84 50 7 4 
North of the ſame Triangle. 12 02 00| 83 30 27] 4 
Middle in the firſ Bend, vy 21 38 02 79 47 27} © 
South in the ſame Bend. 25 31 25 | 77 44 561, .6 
Behind che firlt Bend. = 10.55 52| 80.49 31| 6. 
935 57 | 79 96 2816 7 

1 3 29 55 81 35 551 5 

35 

| = 64417|7657 50 6 

| N 74 49 03] 5 

Preced. of the 2d. A in the Belly. 16 04 14 | 83 og 33] 5 
* 15 20521 77 13 18] 45 


DRA 


151 of the nor- Ce DR ACONTS. Ses the articles Carut and Dtacon, 
Cauda DR Acoxis. See the article Caup A, | 


o 
* 


Sanguis DR Acoxis. See the articles SANGU1s and DRAGON. 
Venter Dx. aconrs. See the article VEN TER. | 
DRACONTIC Menth, the ſpace of time wherein the moon 


going from her aſcending node, called Cant Draconis, returns 
to the fame; See DRAGON Head, and MonTH. 7 5 


: 


DRACUNCU LI, in medicine, a diſeaſe in children, where- 


in they feel a vehement itching ; ſuppoſed to ariſe from little 
worms, called Dracunculi, generated of a viſcid humour 


under the skin, about the back, ſhoulders, and arms. See 


Worms. | 

Children, ſeized with the Dracunculi, become hectic, and 
+3 receive any nouriſhment at all, though' they eat plenti- 

J. | * 

The diſeaſe, however, is not ſo peculiar to children, but that 
grown perſons have been ſometimes affected with t. The em- 
peror Henry V. is faid, to have died of it; having had it 
from his birth. See PHTHIRIASIò. 8 

The women in Poland cure their children of the Dracimculi, 
aſter the following manner: the child is waſhed, and bathed 
in hot water, wherein a quantity of crumbed bread, and a 
handful of aſhes have been caſt. The water being poured 
off, and the bread gathered into a maſs ; when they come to 
break it again the next day, _ find in it an infinite quantity 
of fine hairs, which ſome Das Hairs, and others, 


Worms ; and it is thoſe hairs, or worms, are ſuppoſed to be 


the cauſe of the diſeaſe. 

After thus bathing the children, they rub their ſhoulders, 
and arms, with flower ſteeped in vinegar, or honey; upon 
which immediately ariſes on the skin a great number of tu- 
bercles, like poppy-ſeed ; ſuppoſed to be the heads of worms. 
Theſe they ſcrape off as fat as they appear; otherwiſe they 
withdraw = the skin again. The operation is repeated 
till ſuch time as no more tubercles ariſe, 

The Dracumculi is a diſeaſe little known in England. The 
editors of the Leipſic acts, ſpeaking of it, in the tome for the 
month of October 1682, call the bodies, which put forth, at 
the pores after bathing, thick hairs, corpiſcula pilarum crafſic- 
rum inflar. lla, and not fine lender hair, as Degori 
calls them, They add, that theſe little corpuſcles are hence 
called Crinoner; and by reaſon of their devouring the ſood, 
which ſhould nouriſh the children, Comedones . Vel{chius, 
in a, curious diſſertation on the ſubject, calls them Capillary 
Worms : exercitatio de vermibus 7 in ſantum. | 
As to the nature and figure of theſe little bodies, the fame 
editors obſerve, that the, microſcope has put it paſt doubt, 
they are real living animals, of, an a{h-colour, having two 
long horns, . two. round eyes, and a long tail termi- 
nated with a tuft of Fair ; that it is difficult to draw them 
out whole, by ſcraping the child's body; in that being very 
ſoft, the leaſt rubbing bruiſes them, and breaks them. See 
CRINONES. | 


40 18 48 48 77 44 31 0:7 DRAG, in building.—a door is ſaid to drag, when in open- 


8 che preced. ſide. of 1 
VN. in the (7 againſt the zd. Bend of Y 13 10 55 82 5r O 


3 

South of the ſame Side. * 29 26 46 | 81 48 28] 4 5 

1 45612 78 38 10 6 

North of the ſecond A in the Belly. 20 32 52 | 80 37 38] 5 

South of that Triangle. Y 27 11 22 | 90 53 11] © 
45 


North of thoſe following, in the U 
Informis near Cepheus's arm ; 1 2 07 35 | 77 29 005 6 


double. 1 27 34 19 45] 7 
73 07 15 


28 34 2 79 26 17] 4 


Draco Folans, among meteorologiſts, a fat, heterogeneous, 


the ſhape of a flying Dragon. Ye © Barra, : 

This ſhape is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the hind part of the mat- 
cer of this meteor being fired with greater impetuoſity than 
8 comes firſt out of the ha and it is ſuppoſed the 
_— parts of the cloud, and the ſulphurous matter which 
achere3 to them, forms the apparent wings of this imaginary 


dragon, 


DRACONARIUS, in antiquity, Dragon-bearer, Several 


nations, as the Perſians, Parthians, Scyth &c. bore dra- 
Sons on their ſtandards; whence * Randards themſelves 
_ called Dracones, Dragons. The Romans borrowed the 
_ cuſtom from the Parthians ; or, as Caſaubon has it, from 
— Dacz; or, as Codin, from the Aſfyrians. 
; 1 Dracones were figures of dragons painted in red, 
5 5 5 28 appears from Ammianus Marcellinus : but 
arts, 2 lans, and Parthians, they were like the Roman 
— — in full relievo; ſo that the Romans were fre- 
Penti deceived, and took them for real dragons. 


The ſoldier, who bo | 
re the dragon, or ſtandard, was called b 
| the Romans Draconarius ; and by the G eee 


and AgakeNeν’ͤ ; 
- ; for the emperors carried the cuſtom 


Pet. Diaconus Chr 

Bain on. Caſin. L. IV. C. 39. obſerves, that the 
Drache, un Staurophori, Aquiliferi, Leoniferi, and 
. ched before King Henry when he entered 


Vo k. I. 


| 


ing and ſhutting it hangs, or grates upon the floor. See 
Door. 


DRAGOMAN , or DrocGMaAN, a term of general uſe 


through the eaſt, for an interpreter, whole office is to tavili- 
tate commerce between the orientals, and occidentals, Sc 
INTERPRETER. 

The word is formed from the Arabic, Targeman, or Targiman 
of the verb Taragem, he bas interpreted. From Dragoman 
the Italians formed Dragemano, and, with a nearer relatio 
to its Arabic etymology, Turcimanno; whence the Freu c 
and our Trucheman, as well as Dragoman, and Drogman. 


DRAGON, in aſtronomy. Dragon's head, and tail, ca- 


put & cauda Draconis, are the nodes of the planets ; or the 
two points, wherein the ecliptic is interſected by the orbits of 
the planets; and particularly that of the moon; making with 
it angles of five degrees, See PLANET, OrviT, and 
Nope. | | 
One of theſe points looks northward ; the moon beginning 
then to have northern latitude : and the other ſouthward ; 
where ſhe commences ſouth. See Moov. | 
This her deviation from the ecliptic ſeems (according to the 


. fancy of ſome) to make a figure like to that of a Dragen, 


whoſe belly is, where ſhe has the greateſt latitude ; the inter- 
ſections repreſenting the head and tail, from which reſem- 
blance the denomination aries. 

But note, that theſe points abide not always in one place, but 
have a motion of their own, in the zodiac, and retrograde-wife 
almoſt three minutes a day; compleating their circle in about 
19 years: fo that the moon can be but twice in the ecliptic, 
during her menſtrual period, but at all other times will have 
latitude, as they call it. See LATITUDE. 

It is in theſe points of interſection that all eclipſes happen. See 
ECL1PSE. 

They are uſually denoted by the characters N Dragon's head, 
and y Dragon's tail. See CAPUT and CAupA. 


DaaGcon's Blood *, ſanguis draconis, in medicine, a reſinous ſub- 


ſtance brought from the eaſt, of confiderable uſe, as an agglu- 


tenant againſt fluxes, Sc. See RESIN. 


* It derives its name Dragon's Blood from the redne's of its 
colour, and gives its name Dragon to the tree that yields it. 
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Bo quality have colonels, and fer) but they 


| expreſs the, thing they are ſuppoſed to cover : I | 
never be made to ad oe Ferns 


a great lightneſs, and 


motion of the Drapery, are onl 
apr ae nl yo 


ted by the merchants. | for figures in great agitation, or, expoſ the wind. The 
The genuine Dragon's Blood is the juice, or reſin of a large | nuitics of the figures ſhould an de deſigned, before the 
tree, called Draco Arber, the Dragon trec growing, in A- painter proceed to the Draperies. aolo Veroneſe excelled in 
frica, and America, as well an in Chins. "The rein is of a Pele 80 „ e oi + 

DRA TIC, a ſtrong and powerful medicine 3 more particularly, 


It is a good aſtringent 1 and is uſed in hæmorrhages, 
and dyſenteries; allo to faſten the teeth, and ſtrengthen the 


back. 
The Dragoons are uſually poſted in the front of the camp, 


and march firſt to the charge, like 2 kind of 'enfans 


erdus. 
hey are uſually reputed as belonging to the infantry and in 


is 3 
nets, too, like cavalry- In the rench army they are ſaid 
to ride without boots. i 
Their arms are a ſword, fire· lock, und bayonet” In the 
French ſervice, when the Dragoons march on : 
ers bear the pike, and the ſerjcatits the halbert 3 neither of 
liſh ſervice. _ i | 


tion either in proſe, or verſe, conſiſting, not in the fun- 
ple recitation, but in the ual repreſentation of an 
action. See ACTION- | BT 
Our Drama's, are trag ies, comedies, and farces: for thoſe 
groteſque entertainments, lately introduced upon the ſtage, 
ſcarce deſerve the appellation. See TRAGEDY,” COMEDY) 
Farce, Ne. we | 
Some criticks take the book of canticles for 3 Drama, Or 
Dramatic poem: others maintain the fame of the book of Job. 
Some ſcrupulous authors would reſt rain Drama to ſerious 


pieces; 28 tragedies : but with reſpect to the etymology, a 


comedy is as much 2 Drama, as a tragedy. 

DRAMATIC, in poetry» is an epithet given to pieces wrote 
for the ſtage. See STAGE, DRAMA, and POETRY- | 
For the laws of Dramatic poetry. Gee UNITY, ACTION, 
CHARACTER, FaBLE, O&c. 

Styb DR AMATICO» See the article STYLE- 

DRAPERY V, in painting, and ſculpture, the repreſenta- 
tion of the garments, or cloathing of human figures. Sec 


F1iGURE- 
The word is French, Drapperit, formed from Drap, cloth. 


ordering of the folds, or plaits z the different quality of the 
ſtuffs; and the variety of their colours. . | 
As to the folds, they ſhould be ſo managed, that you may 


guiſh it from any thing elſe. For inſtance, that you ſee it is 
an arm that is under the Drapery» and not a leg, &c. T he 
folds, again muſt be large, 28 breaking, and dividing the 
ſight the leſs. There ſhould likewiſe be a contraft between 
them, otherwiſe the Drapery will be Riff. | 

The quality of the ſtuffs ſhould likewiſe be well conſidered ; 
ſome maki their folds abrupt, and harſh, and others more 
ſoft, and ealy- The ſurface of ſome, again, has 2 luſtre, 
others are dull: ſome are fine, and tranſparent, others ſtrong, 


and ſolid. 


a purgative 
Scammonys 


"FIVE. 


1 


that works with ſpeed, and vigour ; 35 ala 
and the ſtronger catharticks. | See chen 


DR AUGHT, in medicine. See the article Por. 


DRAUGHT, in 
commodities ; the 
Dr AUGHT, in 


Dr AwW-BACK, 1 
price of commodities; 


down, by ſcale 
of the apartments, rooms, doors, pal- 


painting, &c. See the article DESIGN. 


e. in their due proportion. See 


' «4 


Ox rhO0ORAT HT. N 
he ſeveral fronts, 5 c. are taken, and repreſent- 


Dawn of gold, or ſilver, is the "affing it through = munde! 
of holes in an iron, each leſs than other, to bring it into 2 


DRAWING, 


a fox. 


wind, when 
DRAWING en the 
draw. on till they 


ſtored thereto ; for that, they, 

in auxilio, NOT CO! 
meats, the preparing them 
of culinary fire. See Foop. 


in dames-day omar ſengula poſfuder®r 


amiſs, is when. the hounds, or beagles hit the ſcent 


of their chace the contrary Way, fo as to purſue " 
they ſhould have done it down the wind. 

ſlot, is when the hounds touch the cent, and 
rouſe or put up the chace. 

See the article FIN E-drawimng- 


among farriers, A phyſical draught, or potion 


4K Ane 
the coming in of the conquerors bes 
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DRY. 

_T . . Rar 1 
r rgument, that man was not intended by na- mages of ſuch a quantity of 
2 7 . n See Sanmonscus. 1 Huids by its heat, and e 
The Gel HAN Bis Hindg: tering, and fewing—in | the habe 


roaſting,” it is obſerved, meat will. bear 4 much greater and | of the cho 


| in #ewing. The fteafon is, 
greater and longer than in Aetuing 
d being perde 


ſooner i buſineſs done. * 1 the t 
I Larkin "MA the heat be infinitely ſhort of what is The beft way to prevent 
n in the other ways; art tion is much more the more cable | 
employed | f | veſſel; and full, by 2 "uy BY mrs 88 Ve | | 
; fuccuffions are more often repeated, and o W a ſhip is a- hu 4 
—— fronghy weer ted. Hence the force of Papin's ; leeward, Or in with the ſhor | of | 


ion. Es rox, and Drorsrtow. e DROGMAN. 

— Br. Gan. obſerves, draws more of the rank, DROIT, Jus, 

ſtrong Juices from” meat; and leaves it leſs nutritive, more whercof ſome di ; 
diluted, lighter, and eafier of digeſtion : roafting, on the other | right of recov 


| dee the article Hops, | — | a 
Dk gss1NG 8 See the article Day. DROPAX, aportaz, in pharmacy, an external medicine, in 


the an exact view, or examination of what | form of a plaſter, uſed to take off the hairs from an 
uk ih ale ; that it may be known, whether it be See Hair, and DePiLaTtoxy., 1 


| | 

hinder driving too faſt in a current; with which view | It is anciently much in uſe to warn the to draw the | 

- en uſed by fiſber · men, eſpecially in the north ſea. blood and ſpirits to them, and to cure —— was ap- | 

DRI K, a part of our ordinaty food, in a liquid form, ſerv- plied enen dire pant affedted, after firſt G. it; and was | 

1 to dilute, and moiſten the dry meat See Foop pulled off again cre quite cold, then heated a. and ap- | 

The Drinks, in different countries,” are different. \ Thoſe, or- plied again; and the Operation thus repeated, till the part were | 

dinatily uſed among us, are, water, malt-liquors, and wine. . rendered very red | 

See e and Wars, FISHER * — — wan uſed among falconers, | 
The extraordinari yeer, punch, brandy, tea, rong | when a hawk mutes n in ſeveral Drops, not 

waters, Oc. 3 its proper article CIpE R, Oc. rking her dung ſtraight 3 Dr | 


he Malt-Drink brewed in England, in one year, Chamber. | D OPS, in meteorology. See the article Rary, 
layne aflures us, amounts to very near two millions of 'barrels The ſpherical form, into Which the Drops of fluids conform 
of ſtrong, and ſmall. See Excisk. | themſelves, is a phænomenon that has a little perplexed the 
Water, Dr. Cheyne obſerves, was without al! diſpute the philoſophers, The ſolution commonly given, was, that the | 
equable, uniform preflure of the ambient, or incumbent at- , 4 
there are hut three more in nature, mercury, light, and air, | moſphere cloſed them into this ſorm.— But this account will | 
none of which is fit for human Drink) fitted for diluting, no longer paſs; now that we find the Phznomenon holds 
moiſtening and cooling ; the ends of Drink appointed by na-| in vacuo as well as in air, 


treſh the weary, n the weak, and raiſe the low- ut figuram globoſam inducere conentur, facit murua partinm 
{ pirited. 7 he wp of ordinary uſe of wine, and ſpirituous ſauaru m autractio; eodem modo gud terra Mariague „ rolundita- 
] quors, as natural cauſes will always produce their effects, is tem Unergue conglabantur, partium fſuarum atlrattinne Mulua, 


A little lowneſfs of ſpirits, ſays Dr. Cheyne, ſpeaking of the 
with ipirits : ſuch ſpirits are too valatile, and fugitive for any | ſofter ſex under fits of the Vapours, Oe. requires Drops, 


lolid, which paſs readily down under the notion of Mhyſfic : D 
or uſeful Purpoſes of life, Two ounces of fleſh meat, beget drams, and drams beget more drams, ll they ae 


to be without weight, and without meaſure, Higher, and 
All ſtrong liquors are as hard to d "4; more ſevere fits, begot by theſe, bring forth farther neceſſity 
labour of the concothve powers, 4 food i el. Wa Be an ity of Drops, rams, and Sills, till at laſt, Ec. 


1 meta | ; |- Effay om Health. | x 
be * Fa L — 1 bag 1 9, Go Engliſb Drovs, or volatile E lib Drops, gull anglicanæ, is a 
0 are 3 Io r = liquor drawn by fire from a great number of ingredien and 
A great many ſpirituous liquors, which not only will fund x erful remed inſt coapulatione® f "Ihr 
A >” bs, the 2 ** varden, and make more indigeſtible, — x poplexies, Bt cord —— "arc oli — 
2 that is, 4 which can do gr, Henne achive vices, Its inventor was Dr Goddard, a phyſician of London King 
I conſiſt, And we ty. rw 3 x a — Charles II. had much ado te Purchaſe the ſecret of him, 
5 who could nejthe” on he 1 2 0 ena on 2 though he offered him 3000 pounds for the ſame However, 
7 by drinkin it mea Seb upon dr in % wine, who, he prevailed at length ; but the Phyſician looked on it as a fa- 
pes” their a . , common Water, heated, have FECOVEred Your done the prince, to impart it to him on ſuch ter 
. It s nie, Ree, u digeſtion, have thriven, and grown prune. | xn fe is, that the remedy took the name of — 
We: organs of ene "7 their heat and {imulation on the cane he ores 4 ——— woes 
2 2 NC , . : A 
wr” of the fluids, and rd, * the 8 of che motion DRors, Gutte, in architecture, an ornament in the doric en- 
on tions, will 7 quickening the other animal func- tablature, repreſenting H- or little bells, immediate : 
* u carry off the loa chat lies upon the ſtomach, with A 3 > imme oy un 
5 More preſent chearfulneſs, But then, beſige the Ko _ = der the triglyphs.—Sce Tab. Archit. A. 28. lit. e and 0. See 
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DRU 
ie Leeds altre us in His Prelegwe, that the Druids] 
Doe ſame among the aticient Britkins, with the Biphi,"or 
: 0 * among erit- 
— — hy Dt he Chalde- 


ns among the Aſſyria ns. See Macn, SyrNMNosorunisr, 


0 chlef, or Areb- Druid in every nation, 

The Druids had one . fr — maximus — hd 

tv over all the reſt; and commanded, 

—— at pleafure. At his death he was ſuc- 
cooded by the moſt conſiderable among - his ſurvivors; and 
if there were — groan 164 1- * matter was ended by an 
ſection, or put to the deciſion of arms. 8 
The R have obſerved, were in the higheſt eſteem. | D 
They prefided at ſacrifices, and other | ceremonies, and had 
the direction of every thing relating to religion. The Britiſh, 
and Gauliſh youth flocked to them in crouds, to be inſtructed 
by them. The children of the nobility, Mela tells us, they 
retired withal into caves, or the moſt deſolate parts of foreſts ; 
and kept them there, ſometimes for 20 years, under their 

difcipline. © ; | | | 
— the immortality, and metempſychoſis, they were in- 
truſted in the motion of the heavens, and the courſe of 
the ſtars, the magnitude of the heavens, and the earth, the na- 


„ * 1 8 
D R D 


name ſhould be more glorious in the empire, than that of the 
deſcendants. of Claudius. On which the hiſtorian takes occa- 
hon to obſerve, that Conſtantius, the father of Conſtantine, 


was a Claudius. 
Laſtly, the fame Vopiſcus, in his life of Numerianus, relates, 


that a Druide had foretold Diocleſian, he ſhould be emperor, 
when he ſhould have killed Aper, which ſigniſies a boar, and 
was the name of a Prefeftus Pretorii, whom he killed 
with his own hang u 3 | 

Salmaſius, in his notes on Lampridius, is little in doubt whe 


theſe women were: but he gives into the moſt eaſy, and 


children of the Druids. . See DryaDes, + + 


RUM, Tmponm, a military, muſical"inſtrument, of uſe 


8 among the foot, ſerving to call the ſoldiers toge- 


ther, to direct their march, attack, retreat, &. * * 
The body of the Drim is made of a very thin oak bent into 


a cylinder, and covered at each end with parchment, which is 
ſtrained, or braced more or leſs, according to the height, or 
depth of the ſound required, by ſtrings; and ſtruck with 


ſticks. The depth of the Drum is equal to its breadth, which 


does not exceed two foot and a half, by reaſon, no skins can 


be had to cover bigger. There are alſo Drums, whoſe body 
is of braſs. 


ture of things, the power and wiſdom of the gods, c. | DRUM, or DxUMmMER, alſo denotes a ſoldier appointed to beat 


: ſerved the memory and actions of great men in 
Hr as which they never allowed to be wrote down, but 
made their pupils get them off by heart. In their. common | 
courſe of learning, they are faid to have taught them 24000 
ſuch verſes. © bi CP ' 

They had the miſſeltoe in ſingular veneration. Pliny relates D 
the ceremony wherewith they gathered it every year, Lib. 
XVI. c. 44. They placed a world of confidence in ſerpents 
eggs gathered after a peculiar manner, and under a certain 
diſpoſition” of the moon deſcribed by Pliny ; and imagined 
them effectual means for the gaining of law-ſuits, and procu- 
ring the good graces of princes, And hence, the ſame author 
concludes it is, that the caduceus; or rod encompaſſed with 
two ſerpents interwove, has been aſſumed as a ſymbol of peace. 
See Mise Lrox, Cabuczus, Cc. 25 
Suetonius, in his life of Claudius, aſſures us, they ſacrificed | - 
men ; and Mercury is ſaid to be the god they offered theſe in- 
human victims to. Diod. Siculus, Lib. VI. obſer ves, it was 
only upon extraordinary occaſions they made ſuch offerings : as, 


; 


the Drum. In each company of infantry there is at leaſt one 
Drum; uſually two; and a Drum-Mayjor in every regiment. 
See Major. | | 

There are divers beats of the Drum: as the march, double 
march, aſſembly, charge, retreat, alarm, chamade, & c. Sce 
ASSEMBLY, CHAMADE, Ce. | 
RUM, in anatomy, or Eay-Drum, denotes a cavity in the 
inner ear, thus called from the reſemblance it bears to the 


figure of a War-Drwm. See Ear. | | 


Its outer extreme is covered with a membrane, by anatomiſts 
called alſo ty n, Drum; but more properly, membrana 
tympani, See TT YMPANUM. | 

The office of this Drum, or membrana tympani, has been 
greatly controverted among anatomiſts, "The account beſt 


warranted, is, that being a medium for the conveyance of 
the ſound to the auditory nerve, by its different degrees of 


tenſion, it ſerves to modify the found, and propagate it to the 
nerve well proportioned, and commenſurate thereto, See 
SOUND, HEARING, Oc. 


to conſult what meaſures to take, to learn what ſhould befal String of the Drum. See CHorDaA Tympani, 


them, Ec. by the fall of the victim, the tearing of his mem- D 
bers, and the manner of his blood guſhing out. Auguſtus 
condemned the cuſtom : Tiberius, and Claudius, puniſhed, 
and aboliſhed it. See Czfar - Lib. VI. c. 13. and Mela 
Lib. III. c. 2. 

We learn from Cæſar, that they were the judges, and arbi- 
ters of all differences and diſputes, both public and private, 
took cognizance of murders, inheritances, boundaries, and li- 
mits, and decreed rewards, and puniſhments. Such as diſo- 
beyed their deciſions, they excommunicated, which was their 
principal puniſhment ; the criminal being hereby excluded 
from all public aſſemblies, and avoided by all the world; 
io that no body durſt ſpeak to him, for fear of being polluted. 
—Strabo obſerves, they had ſometimes intereſt and authority 
enough to ſtop armies, upon the point of engaging ; and ac- 
commodate their differences. 

They held an aſſembly every year at a certain ſeaſon about 


the middle of the country; and there in a place conſecrated | DRUNKENNESS, Ebriety, phyſically conſidered, conſiſts 


for the purpoſe, kept their affizes, and terminated the diffe- 
rences of the people, who flocked thither from all parts. 
Ceſar, who had ſeen ſome of the Druids in Britain, was of | 
opimon, they had come thence into Gaul: divers among the 
moderns, akd this for a miſtake, and believe the very con- | 
trary, In effect, it appears pretty probable, that the ancient 
Britons. were originally Gauls ; that ſome of the Celtz, or 
Belgæ, Gauliſh nations, were the firſt that entered our iſland, 
and peopled it: and that the Druids went along with them. 
Hornius, in his hiſtory of philoſophy, Lib. II. c. 12. believes 
all the learning and philoſophy of the Druids to have been de- 
rived from the Aſſyrian Magi, who are till called in Germa- 
ny, Trutten, or Truttner 3 and that, as Magus has loſt its an- 
cient ſignification, which was honourable, and now ſignifies a 
magician, or ſorcerer; Druid, which had the ſame ſenſe, has 
likewiſe degenerated, and now ſignifies no other, than a per- | 
ton who has commerce with the devil, or is addicted to magic. 
And accordingly, in Friſeland, where there anciently were 
Druid:, witches are now called Druids. Gale, Dickenſon, 
and ſome others, vainly contend, that the Druids borrowed 
their philoſophy, as well as religion, from the Jews. 

1 here were alſo women, who bore the appellation Druides, or 
Druidz, among the Gauls, g. The authors of the Hiſtoria 
Auguſta, particularly Lampridius, and Vopiſcus, make men- 
tion hereof, A Druide, ſays Lampridius, p. 135. told Alex- 
OR >everus ſomething which denoted he thould be unhappy. 
0 pony in the life of Aurelian, relates, that having con- 
uted the Gauliſh Druides, whether or no the empire ſhould 


fem 1 his family; they gave him for anſwer, that no 
"OF Fett 


RUM, in architecture. See the article TamnouR, 


DRUNGUS, 4POTITOE, a body, or company of forces, 


thus called in the later times of the Roman empire. 
The name Drungvs , as appears from Vegetius, Lib. III. 


c. 16. was at firſt only applied to foreign, and even enemy's 
troops; but under the eaſtern empire, it came in uſe for the troops 
of the empire it ſelf, where it amounted pretty nearly to what we 
call a regiment, or bhrigude. Leunclavius obſerves, that the 


Drungus was not leſs than 1000 men, nor more than 4000. 


* 'The ſame author notes, that Ayeuſyor among the modern 
Greeks ſignifies a faf, or rod, the badge of a dignity, or 
office, as ag/a among the Turks ; and thinks, that the name 
may be formed from the Latin truncus. But it appears from 
Vegetius, that Drungus is a barbarous, not a Latin word, — 


Spelman takes it for Saxon, becauſe at this day, throng, 
in Engliſh ſignifies a multitude : Salmaſius derives it from 
PN, beak ; on account of the Drungus's being diſpoſed 
beak-wiſe, or terminating in a point. 


in a preter-natural compreſſion of the brain, and a diſcompo- 


ſure of its fibres ; occaſioned by the fumes, or ſpirituous parts 


of liquors, See BRAIN, &c, 

It is accounted for thus: an immoderate quantity of wine 
taken into the ſtomach, is there heated, and undergoes a 
kind of efferveſcence; which ariſcs the more readily, as the 
liquor abounds the more in ſulphur. By this action it becomes 
attenuated, and rarified ; ſo that the groſſer parts being leſt 
behind, its finer parts are fitted to penetrate, and ſhoot 
through the veins to the brain ; or are conveyed through the 
veins to the heart; whence, after a further heat, and rarefac- 
tion, they are ſent through the carotid arteries, &c, to the 
brain. Hence neceſlarily ariſes a repletion of the meninges of 
the brain; and a compreſſion of the fibres of the brain it felf, 
from the freſh ſtock of rarificd ſulphur continually exploded 
into them: hence alſo an obſtruction of the pores, or paſſages 


of the brain; a frequent, and diforderly pulſation of the 


fibres, and the other ſymptoms of this diſeaſe. 
Hence it is, that all liquors will not give Drimſenneſs; but 


only ſuch as by their ſulphur, or fpirit, are diſpoſed for an ef- 


ferveſcence in the ſtomach, and heart, to diffuſe their ſubtle 
attenuated parts plentifully to the brain, See Nerve, Myus- 
CULAR Motion, DELIRIUM, Ec. 

It is a popular miſtake, that the only remedy for gluttony, is 
Drunkenneſs ; or that the cure of a ſurfeit of meat, is a ſurfeit 
of wine : than which nothing can be more contrary to nature, 
Cheyne. See DRIN k. 

The ancient Lacedzmonians uſed to make their ſlaves fre- 
quently drunk, to give their children an averſion, and horror 
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a ſpecies of DUCENARIUS, in antiquity, an officer in the Roman a; 
"Term. rangam, that 10 . he had the command of two hundret men. x 
„ 0 . ͤ ——. —— 
or intendants, called recur areres Ducenarii. — Some f 
chat theſe were ſuch whoſe ſalary was 200 ſeſterces ; J 
the games of the circus, horſes hired for-two hundred ſeſter- 


Deng tale who levied the tire Þundredt penny : or the of 
cers appointed to inſpect the raiſing of that tribute. In the in 
ſcriptions/at Palmyra the word Ducenarius, in Greek anus 

r $105, occurs often. ing one 
Lopes of | DUCES Team, 2 ; commanding one te APPear at 3 Gay in 
Cambium non habens exiftentiam C chancery, and to bring with him ſome evidences, or other 
#4 inflar ar boris #xfiecat®» r things, which, the court would view. 
Dar Fl. q „Fisn. | Ducks temun licet languidus, a Writ directed to a ſheriff, who 
Dar Pays. i} FRUITS. | "having in his cuſtody a priſonery, in. > perſonal a&ion, return 
Dar Maſs, - Mass. upon A habeas. corpus, that he is adeo languidus, that without 
Davy Moat. MoaT danger of death he cannot have his body before the juſtices, 
Day Rent. > See the article RENT DUCKING, or plunging in Ware's —— tell vs 
Da Storax I STORAX ' was 4 diverſion anciently practiſed among. the Goths, by way 
Dar Suture: SUTURE- of exerciſe ; but among the Celtæ, and Franks, it was a fort of 
Dav Meaſures MEASURES. | puniſhment. Tacitus likewiſe aſſures us, that it was executed 
av Spaun. Sr Avix. nib ad among the ancient Germans on the lazy, and infamous. At 


The Dryades differed from the Hamadryades, in that theſe Ducke, is alſo a puniſhment, for ſeamen.z who are thrown 
latter were attached to ſome particular trees with which | into the fea from the top of the yard of 3 main- maſt, (e- * 
they were born, and with which they died; Whereas the | veral times, according to the quality of their oftence. 
Do were the goddeſſes of the trees, and woods in general, Sometimes a canon- ball is faſtened to their fect, 0 make the 
ax large in the middle mag For though Ats“ fall. the more rapid. Le ahaha TX +. 

roperly ſignifies an Oak ; it was alſo uſed for Tree in general. There is alſo a kind of diy ducking» wherein the patient is 
We likewiſe find mention made in divers authors of a kind only ſuſpended by a rope, 3 few yards above the ſurface of 

of propheteſſes, or witches, among the Gauls, called Dryades, the Water. this is 2 ſpecies of Strapada. 


or rather . See DRVIDS The puniſhment 1s uſually made public by the diſcharge of 
DUBLOUS ids. dee the article AC1DS. p x A canon. See BAP TISING+ 2 | ' 5 
DU BITATIVE Conjunc tions. See Cox juNcTION DUCKING-Stee, in our cuſtoms. Gre CUCKkinG-Sto!. 


DUCAL, The letters patent 2 by the ſenate of Venice | DUCT, Ducros, in anatomy» is applied in a 
tters wrote in the name of the} to all the canals, or tubes in the animal body, as veins, af. 
? * | 2 teries, Oc. through which the humors, or Juices are con- 

The denomination Ducal is derived hence, that at the begin- yeyed.. See Canal, Tus, HUMOR» 1 


ning of ſuch patents the name of the duke, Or doge, is WIote Duc has alſo a more immediate application to fevers! 


1716) againſt the Turks, with. the, republic of Venice. |, racteriſtic of an animel. See ALIMENT ARY- 
DUCAT, 2 forcign coin, either of gold, or ſilver, ſtruck in Duocrus Adi peſi, are little veſicles in the omentum, Which either 
the dominions/of a duke 3 about the ſame value with ® receive the fat ſeparated from the adipoſe loculi, or cells of 


Spaniſh piece of eight, or a 'rench crown, Or 4 ſhillings elſe bring it to them: for the extream gneneſs of cheſe vel- 
and 6 pence ſterling⸗ when of ſilver : and twice 25 much, | fels renders it extream difficult to trace their origin, or courſe. 


when of gold. See Con. | 1 9257 ö See ADEPS, and ADIPOSE» | 
The origin of Ducats 18 referred to one Longinus, gover- Indeed it femains ſomewhat |, Whether they be hol 
nour 22 Who revolting againſt the emperot Juſtin the low, and real Dus; or whether they be not ſolid fibres, ſuch 


younger, made himſelf duke of Ravenna, and called himſelf | as are obſerved in the ſpleen, along which the liquid fat does, 
Bxarcha, i. e. without hrd, or ruler. And to ſhew his inde- | as Dr. Drake expreſſes it, drill its Way, a8 the caſielt it can 
pendance, ſtruck pieces of money of very pure gold in his end- Malpighi, their firſt Jiſcoverers inclines to che former 
own name, and with his own ſtamp 3 which were called | opinion. All we know for certain, is, that they terminate 
Ducati, Ducats : 35 * relates the ſtory. Abo in little gobules of fat, concerning the uſe and progrelo where- 
After him, the firſt who truck Ducats, were the Venetians, of much remains to be diſcovered. - dee Far. 
who likewiſe called them Zecchini, or St ins, from Zecca, Aqueſe Du cxs. See the article AQUOSE- 
the place where they firſt were ſtruck. his was about the | DUCTV5 Chyliferus, or Roriferus, che fame as Ductus Ther aci- 
year 1280, in the time of John Danduli : but we have retty cus. See IHORACIC and Rox1FEROUS ; 


Jouble Ducats of Venice, Florence, Genoa, Germany» Hun- into the inteſtines.—- See Tab. Auat. (Splanch) Fg. 5. li. k. 
Fa Poland, Sweden, Denmark, Flanders, Holland, and | See alſo the articles BIE, and CHO LEDOCHT®: 

urich. The heavieſt of them weighs 5 penny weight 17 | The Ductus communis. ſometimes opens into the duodenum 
grains, and the lighteſt 5 mY. weight 10 grains; which | at the ſame aperture with the pancreatic Duct. See PAx- 
5 Ducats, and of the ſingle CREATIC, Oc. 


Denn ( | 0 14 | DucTvus Cyfticus, or Meatus Cyſticus, à canal about the bignels 
inn ä The Spaniards hae no Ducats of gold, but in lieu thereof of a gooſe quill, which ariſing from the neck of the Fall 
| 1 make uſe of the Glver one; Which with them is no real ſpecies, bladder, about two inches diſtance therefrom» joins the porus 


1 li wW but only a Money of account like our pound. It is equi- bilarius, and together with it conſtitutes the Ductus commune“ 
Un valent to 11 rials. See RIAI.— Tbe ſilver Ducats of Florence | — See Tab. Anat. (Splanch) fig- L. lit, d. fig. 5+ #58 dee 
[ [OY ii} ſerve there fox crowens. Sec CROWN. a ; alſo CYSTIC Dutt. 

e | | DU CAT OON, 2 ſilver coin, aruck chiefly in Italy, parti- Exeretory Duets. See the article EXCRET ORY- 

Mt VE cularly at Milan, Venice, Florence, Genoa, Lucca, Man- Galafphorous DVCTS- See the article GALACTIPEO 
BY BY 100 tua, and Parma; though there are alſo Dutch, and Flemiſh ROUS» | 

| 1 dB! | Ducatoons: | | DucTus Hepaticyfticus. See the article CysT-HEPAT * | 
AT. BR BIR They are all nearly on. the ſame footing ; and being 3 lie- Ducrus Hepaticus, called fo Meatus Hepatic and Bil 
I li | | " tle. both finer and heavier than the French crown, are Va- Pore. See PORUS Bilarius. : 

|| 0 lued at 2 pence, or 3 Pence more; viz. at about 4 {billings Ducrus Lachrymales, the excretory veſſels of the glandul® 
WOE NY | and 8 pence ſterling- See Coin. lachrymales, ſerving for the effuſion of tears. Gee LACHR)" 
WL | There is alſo a gold Ducatoon, ſtruck, and current chiefly in | MAL Dus. | 

t! | | Holland. It is equivalent to 20 florins, on the footing of 1 | DUCT us Pancreaticus, a little canal ariſing from che pancre” 
nn. U ſhilling, 11 pence, half penny, the florin. See FLORIN. and opening into the duodenum, ſerving do diſcharꝑe we 
1H 4 [1 N CNS cad 


* * 


DUC DU | 
ic juice into the inteſtines. & Pan cn EAS, and PAx- “ attenuated while the ingot is drawn into a thi Whoſe dia- 
i; des, fy TOW | meter is 9000 times ih chan that of the N=: n 
4 2 ing firſt diſcovered by Wirtſungus, is frequently MI. Reaumur, by exact weighing, and rigorous calculation, 
4 * Ductus Virgin iamur. See Urn Tsun CIA x Vs. found, that one ourice of che thread was 3232 feet lon „and 
* the article ProgUers., . g | 
Pocquets — . W excretory es of the falivat glands leagues ; equal to 1264400 Engl N iſh : 
Ducrus en the ſecreted ſaliva into the mouth. See | an extent which far ſurpaſſes what Fa. Merſenne, Furetiere, 
8 22 N | . = Hal * oo 111 of, N eel | 
| . See the article Tora crc Dcr. erſenne ſays, that ialf an ounce of the thread is 100 toil, 
REY — See the article PFuniculus UMz1L1-| or fathoms on which ſootin g, an ounce would 2 
Yoon = Umbrlicab | t 1200 foot : whereas M. Reaumur finds it 3232. Dr. Halley 
CA us Urinarivs, the fame as Urethya.' Sep the article Us x. makes fix foot of the wire One. grain in weight, and ons grain 
9 c | | of the gold, 98 . and conſequently the ten thouſandth 
—— Viet anus, See the article VikTsunorants. part of a grain, above one third of an in The diameter of 
DUET 2 4 vs,” in building. See Calibocr, Vr v- the wire he folind one 186th part of an inch; and the thick 
TIDUCT, _ pry 9 wee 766468 of certain bodies, comes ſhort of M Reaumur: for on this princi le, _ n 
8 ; unce 
— OY capable of being beaten, preſſed, drawn, of wire would only be 2680 feet. | kg | 
— rs ” bell without breaking ; or, w y are But the ingot is not yet bot ta its full length, The greateſt 
„* — in their figure, and dimenſions; part of our gold-thread is ſpun, or wound on lilk; and before 
= of aid 2 in one way, as they loſe in another. See they ſpin it, they flat it, by paſſing it between two rolls, or 
, &c. | ON hangs + ' 14 | 
= fr being urged by the hammer, gain in ing it, lengthen it by above one ſeventh. $0 that our 240 
length and breadth whit ng loſe in thickneſs ; or being miles are now got to 274. The breadth, now, of theſe 1a. 
drawn into wire through iron, grow longer as they become mute, or plates, M. Reaumur finds, is only one Sth of 4 
ſlenderer; See Mx TAE, Wrzs, Ce. . line, or one göth of an inch, and their thickness one 


le, in as much as when ſoftened water, fire, or ſome | beaters can 
IIS they may be 0 A into threads, See ſquare feet, | | 
MALLEABLF, and FLexIBLE. : ; But the gold, thus exceedingly extended, how thin muſt it 
So that we have two claſſes of Duttil: bodies: the one hard, be? From M. Reaumur's calculus it is found to be one 
and the other ; on each of which we thall beſtow ſome 175000th of a line, or one 2100000th of an inch; which is 
conſiderations. vo n 2 ſcarce one 1 3th of the thicknefs of Dr. Halley's gold. But 
The cauſe of Du&ility is very obſcure ; as depending in great | he adds, that this ſuppoſes the thickneſs of the gold every 


Hp body, being, as it were, joynted, and entangled within each it will. gild the wire the thickeſt, 

I» other, See Hax bessa, Coneton, Ge, M. Reaumur computing what the thicknek of the gold muſt 
3 Inſtead of fanciful hypotheſes to account for Du#tility ; we | be where thinneſt, finds ; 

30 ball here entertain the reader with ſome truly amazing cir- | Rut whar is the one 7 Sooooth part of an inch? Vet this is 

cumſtances, and phænomena thereof, in the inſtances of gold, | not the utmoſt Dud7ility of gold: for inſtead of two ounces of 

glaſs, ſpiders- webs. 1 1 | | gold to the ingot, which we have here computed upon, a 

DucTILITY of gald=——One of the properties of gold, / is to ſingle ane might have been uſed ; and then the thicknek of 

be the moft ductile of all bodies; of which the gold - beaters, the gold, in the thinneſt places, would only be the 6300000th 


Cee Fa. Merſenne, M. Rohault, Dr. Halley, &c. Ane yet, as thin as the plates are, they might. be * 
have made computations thereof but they truſted to the | as thin, yet ſtill be gilt; by only preſſing x more between 


ſeiences, an, 171 3. took a ſurer way: and r in length. So that their thickneſs a+ laſt 
he made the experiment himſelf. A ſingle grain of gold, he will be reduced to one thirteenth, or fourteerith millionth part 
lound, even in the common gold-leaf, uſed in moſt of our of an inch. 
gildings, is extended into 36 and a half, ſquare inches; and | Yet with this amazing thinneſ of the gold, it is {till a perſect 
an ounce of gold, which in form of à cube is not half an | cover for the ſilver. The beſt Sve, or even the beſt micro. 
inch either high, broad; or long, is beat under the hammer ſcope, cannot diſcover the leaſt chaſm, or diſcontinuity, There 
into a ſurface of 146 and a half ſquare feet: an extent almoſt is not an aperture to admit alcohol of wine, the ſubtileſt 
double what could be done 90 years ago. In Fa, Merſenne's | Auid in nature, nor even light it ſelf Add, that if a piece of 
time, it was deemed prodigious, that an ounce of gold this gold-thread, or gold- . i i i 
ſhould form 1600 leaves; which together only made a ſurface fortis, the ſilver will be all excavated, or cat out, and the 
of 105 ſquare feet. See GoLp-yraTiINnG, gold left entire in lictle tubules. 6 
But the diſtention of gold under the hammer ( how conſide- As to the Ducriliry of oft bodies, it is not yet carried to that 
rable ſoever ) is nothing to that it undergoes in the drawing . pitch The reader, however, muſt not be ſurprized, that 
iron.ä— There are gold-leaves, in ſome parts, ſcarce 3. among the dug7ile bodies of this Claſs, we give the firſt place to 
part of an inch thick; but 35003 Part of an inch is a notable | the moſt brittle of all others, glaſs, 

thickness, in compariſon of that of the gold ſpun on ſilk in Docrirtrv of Glaſi.— We all know, that when well penetrated 


about 30 pound weight, This they round into a cylinder, or ſpinners do threads of this brittle matter. We have of them 
coll, about an inch and a half in diameter, and 22 inches long; | uſed in plumes for childrens heads, and divers other works, 
and cover it over with the leaves prepared by the gold-beater, much finer than any hair; and which bend, and wave like 
nying one over another, till the cover is a good deal thicker | jt with every wind. 
man that in our ordina gilding. And yet. even then it is Nothing is more ſunple and eaſy than the method of making 
very thin; as will be bf conceived from the quantity of | them: there are two workmen employed: the firſt holds one 
Sold that goes to gild the 30 pound of ſilver. Two ounces, | end of a piece of glaſs over the flame of a lamp; and when 
vriinarily, do the buſineſs; and frequently little more than the heat has ſoftened it, a ſecond operator applies 2 glaſs- 
ne. In effect, the full thickneſs of the gold on the ingot hook to the metal thus in fuſion 3 and wi 

rarely exceeds 40» or % part, and ſometimes not loc Part | hook again, it brings with it a thread of glaſs, which ſtill ad- 


But this thin coat of gold muſt be yet much thinner : the in- rence of a wheel about two feet and a half in diameter, he 


Sot is lucceſſively drawn through the holes of ſeveral irons | turns the wheel as faſt as he pleades ; which drawing out the 

— ſmaller than other, till it be as fine, or finer than a hair threads, winds.it on its rim; till after a certain number of re- 
Very new hole leſſens its diameter; but it gains in lengt] Vvolutions it is covered with a skain of glaſs- thread. 

— it loſes in thickneſs, and'of conſequence increaſes in für The maſs in fuſion over the lamp, diminiſhes infenfibly, be. 

"Ce, Yet the gold ſtill covers it: it follows the ſilver in al ing wound out, as it were, like a pelotoon, or clue upon the 


= *xtenſion 3 and never leaves the minuteſt part bare, net wheel ; and the parts, as they recede from the flame, cooling, 
"EN to the microſcope. Yet, how inconceivably muſt it be become more coherent with thoſe next to them ; and this by 
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coherent, and of conſequence muſt give. way 'to the 


effort the reſt make to draw them towards the wheel..- 


The circumference of theſs threads is uſually a flat oval, being 


three or four times as broad as thick. Some of them ſcarce ſeem 


bigger than the thread of a filk-worm ; and are flexible to a | 


miracle. If the two ends of ſuch threads be knotted together, 
they may be drawn and bent, till the aperture, or ſpace in the 
midtle of the lowe do not exceed 4th of à line, or one 
48th of an inch in diameter. Bl NTT Ig 

Hence, M. Reaumur advances, that as the flexibility 4 
increaſes in proportion to the fineneſs of the threads ; we 


but the art of drawing threads as fine as thoſe of a. ſpider's | 


web, we might weave and clothes hereof, for wear 


Accordingly, he made ſome OG ts this way: be could | 
2 as fine, in 


make threads ſine enough, his judgment, as any 


 ſpider's web, but could never mate them long enough, to do 


any thing with them. See Grass. 


above cited, obſerves, that the matter whereof ſpiders and 
filk-worms form their threads, is brittle when in the. maſs, 
like dry gums. As it is drawn out of their bodies, it af. 
ſumes a conſiſtence, much as glak-threads become hard, as 


they recede from the lamp; though from a different cauſe. |. 


The Ductility of this matter, and the apparatus thereto, 
being much more extraordinary in ſpiders, than in filk- 
worms ; we ſhall here only conſider the former. Some- 


thing has already been faid of each under the article $11.x, | 


which ſee. 


Near the anus of the ſpider are fix apillz, or teats, repreſen- | 


ted in Tab. Nat. Hifory, fig. 6. The extremities of the ſe- 
veral papillæ are furniſhed with holes, that do the buſineſs of 


wire-drawers, in forming: the threads. Of theſe holes, M. | 


Reaumur obſerves, there are enough in the compals of the 
ſmalleſt pins-head, to yield a prodigious quantity of diſtin 


threads, The holes are perceived by their effects: take a | 


large garden-ſpider ready to lay its eggs, and applying the 
finger on a part of its papilke, as you withdraw that finger, 


it will take with it an amazing quantity of different 


threads. 

M. Reaumur has often told 70, or 80, with a microſcope, 
but has perceived, that there were infinitely more than he 
could tell. In effect, if he ſhould fay, that each tip of a pa- 
pilla furniſhed a thouſand, he is perſuaded, he ſhould ſay 
vaſtly too little. The part is divided into an infinity of little 
prominences, like the eyes of a butter-fly, c. each promi- 
nence, no doubt, makes its ſeveral thread; or rather, be- 
tween the ſeveral protuberances, are holes that give vent to 
threads; the uſe of the protuberances, in all probability. being 
to keep the threads at their firſt exit, before yet hardened by 


the air, aſunder. In ſome ſpiders theſe protuberances are not | 


ſo ſenſible ; but in lieu thereof there are tuſts of hair, which 
may ſerve the ſame office, viz. to keep the threads a-part, Be 


this as it will, there may threads come but at above a thou- | 


having fix papillz, has holes for above 6000 threads. It is 
not enough, that theſe apertures are immenſely ſmall : 
but the threads are already formed before they arrive at 
the papilla, each of them having its little ſheath, or duct, 
in which it is brought to the papilla from a good di 
ſtance. 2 

M. Reaumur traces them up to their ſource, and ſhews the 
mechaniſm by which they-are made. Near the origin of the 
belly, he finds two little ſoft bodies, which are the firſt fourcs 
of the filk. Their form and tranſparency reſemble thoſe of 
glaſs-beads, (fee fig. 7.) by which name we ſhall hereafter de- 
note them. The tip of each bead, as R, goes winding, and 
makes an infinity. of turns, and returns towards the papilla, 


From the baſe, or root of the bead, proceeds another branch 


much thicker ; which winding variouſly, forms ſeveral knots, 


the ſpider. In theſe beads, and their branches, is contained a 
matter proper to form the ſilk, only that it is too ſoft, 'The 


| body of the bead is a kind of reſervoir, and the two branches 


two canals proceeding from it. A little further backward, 
there are two other leſſer beads, which only ſend forth one 
branch a-picce, and that from the tip. Belide theſe, there 
are three other larger veſſels on each fide the ſpider, which 
M. Reaumur takes for the laſt reſervoirs, where the liquor is 
collected. They are repreſented, (. 8.) The biggeſt is 
near the head of the inſect, and the leaſt near tho anus. They 
all terminate in a point; and from the three points of theſe 
three reſervoirs it is, that the threads, at leaſt the greateſt 
part of the threads drawn out at the three papillz, proceed. 
Each reſervoir ſupplies one papilla. Laftly, at the roots of 
the papillæ, are diſcerned ſeveral fleſhy tubes: probably, as 


many as there are papillæ. Upon lifting up the membrane, | 


or pellicle, that ſeems to cover theſe tubes, they appear full of 
threads, all diſtin from each other, and which, of conſe- 
quence, under a common cover, have each their particular 


one; being kept like knives in ſheaths. The immenſe quan- 


tity of threads contained here, M. Reaumur concludes, 
upon tracing their courſe, does not all come from the points 


| DvcT1LITY of Spider-webs——The ingenious author, fo often | 


and takes its courſe like the other, towards the hind-part of | 


* 
DUE 
ol the reſervoirs z but ſome- from all the turns, and angles) 


nay probably, from every part thereof, But b 
ances the li comes into de beads, and out of de he, 


1 

that papilla does not exceed a ſmall 2 — 

_ only conſidering the largeſt ſpiders, . - were 
we: examine the young, riſing ſpiders, produced b 

we ſhall find, that they no ſooner quit their egg > irons, 

begin to ſpin. Indeed their threads can Y 


E 
| bis is ealily ſeen: each big ſpider lays 4 or 500 ; the 

eggs are ail wrapped up in a: bag; and as-foon * 
ones have broke through the bag, they begin to ſpin. Hos 


out a microſcope. There are uſually found an infinity of 
them in a cluſter, and they only appearlike a number of red 
bunte. And get there are webs found under them, though 
well nigh imperceptible. What muſt be the tenuity of one 
of theſe threads? the ſmalleſt hair muſt be to one of theſe 
what the moſt maſſiye bar is to the fineſt gold-wire bog 
mentioned. 4 0 178 
The matter whereof the threads are formed, we have obſery. 
ed, is a viſcid juice. The beads are the firſt receptacles 
where it is gathered, and the place where it has the leaſt con- 
ſiſtence. It is much harder when got into the fx great re. 
ſervoirs, whither it is carried by canals from the former: This 
, conliltence it acquires in good meaſure in its paſſage ; part of 
the humidity being diſſipated in the way, or tecreted by 
rts deſtined for that purpoſe. Tr 
ſly, the liquor is dried ſtill further, and becomes thread, 
in its progreſs through the reſpective canals to the papillx. 
When theſe firſt appear out at the holes, they are {till gluti- 
nous; fo that ſuch as ſpring out of neighbouring holes, flick 
together. The air compleats the drying. 
By boiling the ſpider, more, or leſs, the liquor is brought to 
a greater or leſs conſiſtence, fit to draw out into threads; 
for it is too fluid for that purpoſe while yet incloſed in its re- 
ſeryoirs, 
The matter contained in theſe reſervoirs, when well dricd, 
appears a traniparent gum, or glue, which breaks when 
much hent : like glaſs, it only becomes flexible by being di- 
- vided into- the fineſt threads. And probably it was on this 
account nature made the number of holes fo, immenſe. The 
matter of filk formed in the bodies of ſpiders being much 
brittler than that formed in ſilk- worms, needed to be wound 
ſmaller. Otherwiſe we do not conceive, why ſhe ſhould 
form a great number of threads, which were afterwards to 
be reunited : a ſingle canal might have done. Sec Divis;- 
BILITY. ? | 
DUEL *,, a ſingle combat, at a time and place appointed, in 
conſequence of a cartel, or. challenge. Sce CAR WEIL, G. 
The word is uſually derived from Duellum, uſed by the bar- 
barous Latin writers, guafi duorum bellum. 
Duels were anciently allowed by common law, in caſes where 
proof could not be had In which view, Fleta defines 
Duel, fengularis pugna inter duos ad probandam veritatem litts, 


& qui wicit, probaſſe intelligitur. Stat, de Fiaib, Levat, 27 — 


Edu. I. See Compar. 
This Duelling was fo general a method of terminating diffe- 
rences among the nobility ; that even eccleſiaſticks, prieſts, 
and monks, were not excuſed from the fame. Only, to pre- 
vent their being ſtained with blood, they obliged theſe to pro- 
cure champions to fight in their ſtead ; as is thewn at large by 
father Dacheri, in the VIIIth tome of his Spicilggium. &ce 
CHAMPION. 
None were excepted from theſe legal Duels but women, ſick 
people, and cripples, and ſuch as were under 21 years of age, 
or above 60. 
The cuſtom was for the two champions to enter a liſt, or ſmall 
encloſure, appointed by the authority of the ordinary judge, 
not only on criminal occaſions, but on ſome civil 0n:5, * 
the maintenance of their right. . 
The monk Sigebert even relates, that a queſtion on a point o. 
law being preſented to the emperor Otho I. oz, Whether te- 
preſentation had place in direct ſucceſſion? and the doctos, 
finding themſelves embarraſſed in the refolution thereof; 2 
emperor remitted the deciſion of fo critical a point to the jug; 
ment of arms; and pitched on two bold fellows to maintain 
the pro and the contra, The victory fell to him who cor. 
tended for repreſentation; in favour of whom a law wa 

ſtraightway made, which is in force to this day. Sce Jun! 
cIUM Det. This 
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The firſt governor- under the tiaine of Due, was a Duke of 
the Marchia Rhætica, or Griſons, whereof mention is made 
In Caffiedorus/ The Goths,” and Vandals, upon their over- 
running the provinces of the weſtern empire, aboliſhed the 
Roman dignities wherever they ſettled; But the Franks, &c. 
to pleaſe the Gauliſh people; who had long been uſed to that 
orm of government, made it à point of politicks, not to 
change any thing therein; and. accorditigly divided all Gaul 
into .dutchies, and counties ; and gave the names ſometimes 
of Dukes, and ſometimes of dounts, comites, to the gover- 
ir ive nors thereof, See CounT. | 
defendant, and next that of | In England, during the Saxons time, Camden obſerves, the 

i officers and commanders of armies were called Dukes, Duces, 
- | akterthe ancient Roman manher, without any addition, At- 
ter the conquieror came in, the title lay dormant, till the reign 
of king Edward III. who created his ſon Eduard, firſt called 
the black prince, Duke of Cornwall, After whom, there 
were more made, in ſuch manner as that their titles deſcend- 
; ed to their poſterity.— Tbey were created with much 
, and other authors | folemnity, Ser cincturum gladit, cappeque, & cireuti aur in 
an ordoninahce of king | copite nem, LED | 
the ſeveral rules, condi- | Though the French retained the names, and form of the du- 
herein. cal government, yet under their ſecond race of kings, there 
was puniſhed | was ſcarce any ſuch thing as Dukes ; but all the great lords 
i ini were called Carnts, Peers, or Barons, Excepting, however, 
gibbet, or burnt, accor- the Dukes of Burgundy, and Aquitaine; and a Due of 
| | France, which was a dignity, Hugh Capet himſelf held, cor- 
reſponding to the modern dignity of Maire de Palais, or the 

king's lieutenant. "BY ict * 

By the weakneſs of the kings, the Dukes, ot made 

themſelves foveraigns of the provinces truſted to their admi- 

niſtration, This change happened chiefly about the time of 

Hugh Capet; when the great lords began to diſmember the 
kingdom, fo that that prince found more competitors among 

them than ſubjects. It was even with a deal of difficulty they 

could be brought to own him their ſuperior, and to hold of 
him by faith, and homage. 

By degrees, what with force, and what by marriages, theſe 
provinces, both dutchies, and counties, which had been rent 
. A „ e from the crown, were re- united. But the title Duke was no 
But Duels were condemned before Va- OT OT grviiact | 

is þ From chat time Duke became a mere title of dignity, affected 
* icated; and the perſon killed, pre - | to perſon, and his heirs male, without giving him any do- 
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worth maine, territory, or juriſdiction over the place whereof he is 
leſtin 1 . Dube. All the advantages thereof conſiſt in the name, and 
deric I. and II. prohibited them in Germany. is di the precedence it gives. | 

what he could to aboliſh them in The Dudes of our days retain! nothing of their ancient ſplendor, 
only took place in hi | but the coronet on their eſcuteheon; which is the only mark 
his vaſſals. A Is of their departed foveraignty.—They are created by patent, 
Poictou, ikewiſe. Phili cincture of the ſword, mantle of ſtate, impoſition of a cap, 
the Fair, ing - „and coronet of gold on the head, and a verge of gold in their 
St. Louis, forbad-all gages, or pledges | hand. 
permitted them in four caſes, i men- The eldeſt ſons of Dukes are by the courteſy of England ſtyled 
tioned of the year 1306. | i Marquifes, and the younger ſons, Lords, with the addition of 
year 1547, before Ki 1L - their chriſtian name, as lord James, lord Thomas, Sc. and 
tai I | take place of viſcounts, though not ſo privileged by the laws 
in Eng) of the land, | 
which it is A Dule has the title of Grace; and being writ to, is ſtyled, 


| | in 
this kind admitted, was in the 6th of king Charles I. | in the heralds language, mo/? high, potent, and noble prince. 
berween Donnald, lord Rey, or n and Da- Dukes of the blood royal, are ſtyled, meſ high, meſt mighty, 
vid Ramſey eſquire, defendant, in the painted chamber at | and illuſtrious princes. See Grace, PRECEDEN CI, &c. 


Weſtminſter. Tiaras. Doxs-Duxs, 2 quality given in Spain to a grandee of the 
Due. is alſo uſed for a ſingle combat on ſome private quarrel, | houſe of Sylva, on account of his having ſeveral dutchics, 

or occaſion. See CArTEL. | by the uniting of two conſiderable houſes in his perſon. 

The Duet muſt be premeditated ; otherwiſe it is only a ren- | Don Roderigo de Sylva, eldeſt ſon of Don Ruy Gomez de 

counter. See RENCOUNTER. Sylva, and heir of his dutchies, and principalities, married 


IT The folly, or rather madneſs of Duelling reigned for ſome | the eldeſt daughter of the Duke de l' Infantado; in vertue 
ages in France; where the flower of the N of which marriage, the preſent Duke de Paſtrana, who is de- 
thereby. It is one of the glories of the late Louis XIV. to ſcended therefrom, and is grandſon of Don Roderigo de Sylva, 
have uſed all his and authority for aboliſni has added to his other great titles, that of Duke- Duke, to di- 
Duell. The ſevere edifts and laws he made againſt Dueli//s | ftinguiſh himſelf from the other Dukes, ſome whereof may 

t a ſtop to the cuſtom. ral | enjoy ſeveral dutchies, but none fo conſiderable ones, nor the 
DUKE“, Dox, a ſoveraign prince, without the title, or qua- | titles of ſuch eminent families. | 
lity of king.—Such are the Duke of Lorrain, Duke of, DULCIFYING, Stweetening, a term uſed in phyſick, for 
Holſtein, Ic. See Prince. © | rendering a fluid leſs acid, and rough; either by taking away 
* The word is borrowed from the modern Greeks, who call its falts, or breaking their points, or covering them with ſome- 
Dowcas, what the Latins call Dux. thing ſmooth, and ſoft. See ACip, &c. 
There are alſo two foveraigns, who bear the title of Grear- | DUL CIS, Aſa, or Aſa. See the article Assa. 
Dute; as, the Grand-Duke of Tuſcany, and the Grand- DULIA, SuTA! IA, Service. See the articles Wonks Hr, 
Duke of Muſcovy, now called the Czar, or emperor of Ryſ-, La TRIX, and HYPERDULIA. 
fia.—The emperor of Germany is Arch-Dukte of Au- DULL Lee the article Appl. 
N. he Arxcn-Duxe. | | DUNE 8 - —— on a perſon who wants the natural 
UKE, Dux, is alſo a title of honour, or nobility, the next | ule of ſpeech.  OPEBCH. 
below princes. See NopiLity, PRINCE, Nas, BA- People born deaf, are ſaid to be all naturally dumb, as not be- 
RON, Ce. | 1 ing able to learn words. See Dx arness. ; 
The Dukedom, or dignity of Duke, is a Roman dignity, de- | Dumbneſs is ſometimes the reſult of the want, or even the ill 
nominated a Ducendo, leading, or commanding.—Ac- conformation, of the tongue.—Yet in the third tome of 
cordingly, the firſt Dukes, Duces, were the Ductores Exerci- | the Ephem. German. we have an account of a book, entitled, 


: tun, commanders.” of  armios,—Unter the lier emp- — Rolandi Agloſſeſtomagraphia, rue — Oris ſine 
1 Tors, the governors of provinces were entitled Duces. — ngua, quod perfezte loquitur, &c. See I onGue, and 
7 AE ge the ſame denomination was alſo given to the Murx. | 
_ vvernors of provinces in time of "4.5 
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I ö | ſtrument; or by two voices alone. See SONG, e. 
1 Duo, is alſo when two voices ſing different parts, accompa- 


1 | Fer | 
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1 DuPLA-Seſquiattera 


144% to bb, or of the 


Ef; 18 Be in 2, 4, 8, 16, the Ratio of 2 to B, is Duplicate of that of 2 


1: porta. See Vein, and Ax T ERV. 


2 
— 


e 
| DUNG, in agriculturez and gardening. See Manu, and 
Comer e rtf) 0 goof]; eee 
| | DUNGEON *, Dojo, in fortification, the higheſt part of 


tower, ot place of obſervation. See CAS ES. 


* The word comes from the French,  Dexzon, which fignifies the i 


| ame ; and which Fauchet detives. from, Domicilium, in that 


vr Domnionus, which in ſome ancient writings we find uſed in 


' DUO, in muſic, a ſong, or 


nied with a third, which is a thorough baſs <Uniſons 
and octaves are rarely to be uſed. in Duos, except at the be- 


ODEN A Arteria, and Va, a branch of an artery, 
k which the Duodenum receives from the cceliac ; to which an- 
| ſwers a vein of the ſame name, returning the blood to the 


| rü lig 
[1 DUODENUM “, in anatomy, the firſt of the inteffina 
|. tenuia, or ſmall guts; being that which receives the food: half 


| chylified from the. fftomach,—See. Tab, Anat. (Splanch) . 1. 
| — =» tit. h and i. fig. 2. lit. c. See alſo the article Id x ES- 
TINES. : HAS 


* Tt has its name Dane as being about twelve fingers 
\ breadth, long: on which account, ſome alſo cl it Dageca- 
' datiylum. g 


ſtomach; whence deſcending towards 
tions of the reſt begin. 


: Its coats are thicker, and its cavity, or canal les than any 
of the other inteſtines. At its lower end are two canals, open- 


| 
Fi led the. ductus communis choledochus ; and the other from the 
ancreas, called pancreaticus. See CHOLEDOCHUS, and 
| ANCREATICUS. | 


The Duodenum is quite ſtraight ;\ but the inteſtinum jejunum 

makes divers windings, and inflexions : the reaſon is, that the 
bile, and pancreatic juice mixing at the beginning thereof, or 

| at the end of the Duodenum, would otherwiſe precipitate. not 
bit only the groſs parts of the excrements, but alſo the chyle it 
ſelf, too haſtily. See BILE, ExcREMENT, G&G. 


DU PLA, DvuyLs Ratio, is where the antecedent term * 


double the conſequent; or, where the exponent of the 
Ratio is 2:— Thus 6: 3 is in a Duple Ratio. ' See Ra- 
_ TIO. | L anne 
Sur-DurrE Ratio, is where the conſequent term is double che 
antecedent; or, the exponent of the Ratio is 1 Thus | 
3 6 is in a Sub-duple Ratio, See Ratio. 2 1% Sod | 


| . Dupe ˙ tertias $ Ratio 4 See Rate, a," 
i DuyPLE Time. See the article Ui. 


. 
* 


Copv. 


double. o as 
It is uſual to ſend a Duplicate, when it is apprehended the firſt 
diſpatch, c. is loſt. See DisrAr cn. 


letters patent granted by the lord chancellour, in a caſe where 

he had formerly done the ſame. See PATENT. | 
DuPLICATE Ratio, the Ratio between the ſquares of two quan- 

tities. Thus the licate Ratio of à to b is the Ratio of aa, 
uare of @ to the ſquare of b. See 
SQUARE. | Ky 
In a ſeries of geometrical proportions, the firſt term to the 
third is ſaid to be in a Duplicate Ratio of the firſt to the ſe- 
cond ; or as its ſquare is to the ſquare of the ſecond : Thus, 


to 4; or as the ſquare of 2 to the ſquare of 4; where- 
fore Duplicate Ratio is the proportion of ſquares, as triplicate 
is of cubes, c. and the Ratio of 2 to 8, is faid to be 
compounded of that of 2 to 4, and of 4 to 8. See Ra- 
IE HRT | | 
DUPLICATION, Dovsiins, in arithmetic, and geome- 
try, the multiplying a quantity, either diſcrete, or conti- 
nued, by two, See MULTIPLICATION, Sy 


2 
ww ww _ 


* 


a caſtle built after the ancient mode; ſerving as a wutch- 
the Dungeon being the ſtrongelt part of the caſtle, was uſually | y 

| the lord's apartment. Menage derives it from  Dominione, | 
the ſame ſenſe. Others derive it from Domus Fulii Cx/aris, | 
or Domus Fugi ; and others from Domut Fuliani, the em- 


| peror Julian having built ſeveral ſuch caſtles in the Gauls, 
whereof there is one till ſtanding in Lorraine, called Dom | 


8 compoſition to be performed in a 
11; tio parts only; the one ſung, and the other played on an in- 


The Daedenum arifeo from the pplans or — . 
the ſpine, from right | -- 
to leſt, quite ſtraight, it terminates where the circumvolu- | - 


ing into its cavity, one from the liver, and gall-bladder, <al- } 


um. See 


* The word is formed from the Latin Daploma; of Dana, 


Durlicarz, in chancery, is particularly. uſed for a ſecond | 


11 2 Z diſfcatum, which the | writers have al- 91 3 wh > of the cube doubled, 
| | a tered into Deni, Dunges, - Dongio, Dangio, Domgio, and 7 Was nr! obſerved by Hippocrates Chius. See Propog. 
1 . e eee eee IONAL, | 
ler Vs, be ly Doi ir A Pele Game dis rs ov 
F as a pri or perſons Won ve mo kept; Ways ot pen it dy the m We. Al 1 
f wWhence the uſe of our word Dungeon, for-a dark cloſe priſon Ae . 
1 under ground. See PRISo Ww. 


which gives all the oþ dans required... ee 

Te den de Comieny fas likewite Elbe ws enn 6 
monſtratian of the ſanig problem, Ea of a com- 
paſs with; three legs: but... theſe. methods are all mecha- 


DuPLicATUM Arcanun.. See the article Azcanu. 
DUPLICATURE, in anatomy, i or folding of 
. the membranes, or other like 1 | 


Such are e peritonæum, of the omen- 
tum, of the pleura, c. See Pxkrrouxun, Draturyr, 
On Goat aro: ren To 1 
* In the hiſtory of the French academ for the year 1714. 
an account is given of a yaung man, _ 


* 


1 a7 n the Duphcature of whoſe meninges were found 
ol the dura mater, and with their acute points ſtimul ted hc 


12 And though the | | of the As was after wards diminiſhed, 
and. of. conſequence that of the Dupondius alſo ; they fi re- 
tained the denomination, |. See Pouxp, and Liss a. 
DURA Mater, or Meninr, a ſtrong, thick membrane, which 
' Iines, or covers all the inner cavity of, the cranium, and in- 
. cludes; the whole, brain; being it ſelf lined on its nn, or 
concave ſide by the pia mater, or meninx tenuis.—Sce 745. 
Anat. (Oſteol.] fig.) 4. It. ae. fg. 6. lit. cc. Sec % M- 
NINGES, 7 oa oa 
| The dura Mater. ticks very cloſe to the baſis of the kill, an! 
its ſutures b | the fibres,; and veſſels it ſends to the perterani- 
um. RAIN, and CRAN lun. 
It is faſtened to the pia mater, and the brain, by the veſtel 
| which pals. from one to the other. It gives a coat, Or cover 
ing to all the nerves which riſe from the brain; and to the 
medulla ſpinalis, and all the nerves, which riſe from it. Sec 


| Nznve. 


DUPLICATES®, a 2 1 in writing; , 
tranſcript, or of another. See TRANSCRIPT, and | | te brain. 1 | 10 
or a pt, or copy | | * Which may be 2 ſeen on its inſide, but very little on its 


Its ſurface is rough towards the Skull, and ſmooth towards 
brain. It is a double membrane, woven of ſtrong fibres, 
ſig next skull: It has three made by the 
_ doubling; of its inner membrane, —The firſt reſembles a 
fickle, and is therefore called Fals.—The ſecond ſeparates 


the cerebrum from the cerebellum, down to the medulla ob- 


longata, that the weight of the cerebrum may not offend the 
cerebellum, which lies under it. This proceſs is very ſtrong, 


and thick, and in ravenous beaſts is for the moſt part bony, 


becauſe of the violent motion of their brain. — The third 18 
the ſmalleſt, and ſeparates the external ſubſtance of the lind 
part of the cerebellum into two protuberances. Sec Dur- 
CATURE, FALx,- and CRRERELLUM. 

In the dura Mater are ſeveral finus's,” or channels, which run 
between its internal and external membranes: the four prin- 
cipal ones, are, the ſinus longitudinalis ; the ſecond and third 
ſinus's are called Lateralet; and the fourth, . Torcular. 
Beſides theſe, there are more of interior note, mentioned by 
anatomiſts, as du Verney, Dr. Ridley, &c.— Their uſe 
is, to receive the blood of the adjacent parts from the veins, 
to which they ſerve as ſo many trunks, and diſcharge t 
into the internal jugulars: See Six us, and JUGULAR: 

The veſſels of the dura Mater, are, firſt, a branch from the 
carotid, while it is in its long canal, which is diſperſed in the 


fore and lower part of the dura Mater ; ſecondly, an wo 
| W 


| 9 this artery, goeout of the eds | decaine del thereof as Kin. on, duke. 80 that all the 
accompan — Third! a ! ! of verte- 3 - . . 9 1 
— the I ox 01006" laſt alles through the hole be- from the king, * great-ſeal, and not by livery, or attorn- 

: arter) 3 2 | oy 1 arc. | | , 

bind — n 1-4 alſo nerves from | - deſcended to him by other anceſtors than the king's, did, 
the branches of hs ith pie which give it | | 

r diaſtole which i 
It has a morn — d. hell No doubt, the great | The officers belonging to this court, are a chancellor, attor- 
the arteries in the brain contribute more to it, than | | | neral, clerk of the court, and meſſen- 


4 
= * 


ſa Gwin, grew out of the rant 

i. Who gave that Datchy to his fon Tabs of 

2 I - Gaunt; and endowed it with royal rights, equal to thoſe of 

oRTIO, | Fin the county palatine of Cheſter. And foraſmuch as it came 

1 " See the article Fon TIC ATION | | afterwards to be ex tinct in the per ſon of king Henry IV, by 

40% NN ; an. idea we get by attending to the fleet- reaſon of its union with the crown ; the fame king ſuſpecting 
CESSION. 1 | _ and, 8 


and ExsrENex. them. In this manner, it came, 


t 7 * * 

* . 18 4 , Y> 4 * 6 

. in Mr. Locks philoſophy, is a mode or-modifi- | to Henry VII. who taking Hen *. 1 * (by , whoſe 
i ſpace. Ser SPACE, and Move. right; indeed, he obtained the kingdom re-ſeparated the 


of Duration, are an lengths, or parts Dutchy, and ſo left it to his ity, who {till en; it. 
A have diſtant ideas; 42 days, weeks, DU T V, in a moral ſenſe; e Orvice. Joy 


hat we ly call Time. ger a Abr 

0 By hrs appearances, at regular, and ſeeming- | H the <xpences of the government. Sce'CvsTonts 

ly equi- diſtant periods, we get the ideas of certain lengths, he Duties on various kinds of commodities are infinite, 
and meaſures of . Duration, as minutes, hours, Ge. 2. By | The Feel are,” the | 7 | 
being able to repeat thoſe meaſures of time, as -ofter; as we Dur ins of exportation, and' raren, paid upon the bringing 
will, we come to imagine Duration where nothing really n, or carrying out, of the ers kinds of pods, animals, ang 
dures, or exiſts: thus, we imagine, to morrow, next even. perſons; - agreeable to the tariſs ſettle? between the ſeye⸗ 

3. By being able to repeat ſuch idea of ar ral nations, See ExPORTAT1ON, Cre 125 | 


* add them to one another, without ever coming to an end the Duties of exportation and importation, ate ſo ma 
ve get the idea of eternity. dee Er ERNI T. | o conſiderable, as in England. — The two Principal, are, the 
Time is to Duration, as place is to ſpace, or expanſion. T Duties of tonnage, and Poundage. The 

are fo. much of thoſe boundles accans of eternity, and im. Tan in proportion to their meaſure, and content, See 


DoxATION of Aim See the article ACTION. Charles II. in 1660, upon the rliarments annulling all the 

Dux Arion Ab Eclipſe. See the article Ec1ese. laws made under Cromwell, ee? oy decreeing the execution of 

S:ruples of half Dun aTIOn See the article Schur iz. e ancient ordinances, | | 

Dux ation Y a folar Eclipſe.” See the article Ec L Isk. To theſe there have been eighteen new Duties added ſincæ 6 
DURE, Dook. Ses the articl. SUTH-Dure, | that time : ten of them for liquids, and the other eight on- 

DURESSE, Har ip, in law, is, where a perſon is kept | other kinds of commodities, 


in priſon, or reſtrained of his liberty, contrary to order of | The DuTtss: en liquids, are the ancient Duty of E, « 
law ; or threatened to be killed, maimed, or beaten, - See ald ſubſidy: the additional Duty ; Duty of exciſe, Duty of 


it was brought by Durefſe. | | poundage: the additional Duty of I660, on linens, and filks : 
DUST, minute and almoſt inſenſible particles broken off from | the new” impoſition of poundage, called the inpo/t of 1690: 


84 Poundage in 1704: another third in 170 4 Dy on fiſh 
The ſubtile matter of des Cartes, is a fort of Du/t produ- oils, and whale ns, in 1709: anothe; 6 leather, velom, 
ced by the Colliſion of the matter of the ſecond element. See | and parchment, in 17IT: a fecond on the ame goods, in 
8 nr, SUBTIL n, CaRTESIAN ISI, E. 2 = but in the ſame year, à Duty on Paper, paſte- 
Dos , OLD. | » and ſoap. | * ; | 
Lead-Dus7 c See the articles Leap. 3 We ſhall * into à more particular detail or the Du 
DUTCH Coins, ? [Corxs. tres on liquids j as 'wines, brandies, vinegats, c ders, Gg. 
Durcy Portification, | ; FoRTIFIcaTION Firſt then, the Dur of tonnage, or the old 22 we have 
Dvurtcy Manie. l n LAdams. already obſerved, was eſtabliſhed in the twelith year of King 
Durcn 32. ger r Pexs. Charles II. It was at firſt only granted him for life ; but af- 
Dutcy Teleſcope. FT : 8 | terwards continued in the firſt year of kin James II during 
DUTCH 125 ee ee e TVIEVS. the life likewiſe of that prince. And laſtly, by ſeveral acts, 
'CH Tra E Companies, | Company in the reign of queen Anne, it was 2 an continu 
Durcy Means N i? 5 IM ASSURES years, ending * year 1808 — 5 — 95 


th a permanent colon 
| - thereof, . Se Crop mi be 5 which penetrates the fubſtance 
My Fe | [i 


There were all 
the ſame rank and authoricy ; : . D 
the contuls held at | dn their reſpeQtive colonies, th n Ciffers from bleachi 
r — — hey were out of the body 8 — bei — which is not the 
{pac PISfexta, or robe bordered with ftamo* from painting, gilding 2 bl of an old one: it | 
Me allo read of munichal Hun Ages 75 See e in that the colours in the du printing, or 
res to our ſherifk, or rathe » whom Vigenere com- 2 LEACHING, PainTixg G only reach the ſurface 
DUUMVIRATE, Dov, 29nd town., | IEmay be defined the arp ord Os Of i 
fie, or Ugnity of the Daumur 82 een e, of: erk, chore, others, horny leather; 2 linen, co. 
The Haaren, lfted till the 75 cr ee i act with woods, roots, heres, ng read and 
__was Changed into a Decempiry,, d dome 388; when it ; "alts, | limes, lixiviu cds and Jeaves, b 
DWAL, 'in heraldr are, See Daerr. macerations," and other > waters, heaty fer 4 
n Maury, the herb night-ſha teas Die wi proceſſes. ermentations, | 
: blazon with lowers and hech if. de ; uſed by. fuch as | 52 Wh regard to the 
. _ . inſtead of divided i manner of appl 0 
CCCCCCCCCC nn 9nd metas | Dtye bs Gt She cobuns 5 
bi 5 SHANT, Promy, and STaTuas 8redictits are boiled, bet, that wherein the liquors and 
f 1 even where the cloths —. doch be dipped an 4 
: Ves are boiled in the Dye , 


| Dwarf trees are of elpecial advantage A table-fruit, whethe | fane 
| | »irult,; r ma 
* een. The honour of the invention 1 e | 0 
* 8 2 1 N * 


ally of the fineſt, and beſt. 2,4 
derable article in the 1 they make a cooſi- it ic f to have owed its'r; 


g ſaid to ha it . 1 b * K ge . 
they may not be abo | ts; and cut off the | Ye been taken from de. > UNging qualiry is | 
ines, 4rd long, IF they cannor be f, we e gde among th, ang Paving ehr e | 
mouth and beard with 8 enten it up, ſtained 
Tyri Auer; which ſtruck ; 
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of hat, a foot Jon hou 
| . 85 t the lace — » 
cut, 1n the P where ou . 
Sch hot roots therein el Februaty;; and in Oecher i wi | — * dians of Satdis : fers, 4; $ 
trees alone | er Word incipe underfiong. arfibus Lyde * ; 
dwarf ſtocks ; as the K ain put torch ots, are proper for critic ſuſpeds a 3 Bur 3 " 1 | 
of ſweet appl entiſh codlin, gennet moil, f. for Lydi, ſubſtitutes I g here; and not without 
apples, bitter ſweets, the quince- » lome ſorts Phenicia, where N 4a, the name of a City on the "anion my 
tree, mulberry-tree, * V. Plin. Hig. Nat Lib. Fit of te Purtlecge was . — 0 
loe, © Nurra, „ Bibl. Choir 2 wy 4 not. ad 


down an old tr b 
ec, which is apt to caſt f good 
= the old roots; which at two years * ma 4 war e, Lesen, perſltion in che 
As * elſe inoculated where they ſtand. rn | Grichs **% Sardining Ds . in pet ut erf 
the e, pear-trees, ſtocks may be raiſed f Later Ariſtophanes in dn places, roy nr 2 fünf the 
'of Iuckers of old pear-trees. Elſe, cut of the” them from |  featlet, compares it to che . a thing red as | 
old ill pear- tree, and the will » 75 the top of ſome 8 Palmerius and Spanheim Mura Eo9d way d. Salmaſius 
roots caſt forth ſuckers. | - 2 which they r r pic xor ſubſtitute 
onote Sardian. Dye : bur Nurra in a — cont 
| 


ground, take root to 
take plant them ſh | 
— res in light ground, to fink a Fung 4 as being apt | this the French unde 
ul t; and to cover the ground he cep, which is | M. Colbert foe 7 the auſpices of that excelle 
DYADIG ner See PLANTING. ben they are planted, bours 5. See 3 W moſt of the 7 
2— See the article A ; 440, vac. Book: LINS.—.f Pitiſc. L ir neigh- 1 
RITHMETIC Among the T_ 2 cit. : Am, T. 2 p f 
Bredtion of the comet facrarum — merger _ the 
* they | 


DVI 


only yield falſe and fading colours.—And ſilk, wool and thread | F 


Dyers.— All the higher 


Wee the teh thoſe of leſs value, particularly as 
1 


rt: 
ſuch as ate not rated at above 


DYT 


| tonched with oi of vitro Her a purple: and of! theſe three 


colours ſtand. 1 


rob, On the tops of the fittigus tubuloſus are certain red 
 Enbts; which 
und fand. 


upon the uffuſton of Tye, will ſtrike à purple, 


For the latent colours in animals and vegetables, diſcovered to 
likewiſe are numerous. 


committed to the maſters of the petit teint. Blue, red, and ſtood upon the blade thereof, will ſtrike” a le or blood red 
yellow, are zeſerved more to thoſe of the grand |  colbur; and by and by OT LINES yellow, * - 
teint ; browns, fallows and are common to bc 34h, Tbe common 'hawthorh- terpillar Will ſtrike a purple 


| that Jeſus Chriſt was of their profeſſion; which 
Re fd acvened inthe py the infaney of ef, bee 


* 


Cit 


It remains to be | 
; abovementioned, whether 


or carnation with lye, and ſtanc. 


dh, The heads of beetles, 'piſmires, bc, will with ye ſtrike 


=, 


lour was given it; and by the third, the colour was fixed on 
it. — But others did all three at once, wi 
one dip.—V. Salmas Exerc. ad Solin, T. 


_ affords of it ſelf a red ſerum. KP ao ue 
1 thy, _ the change of colours in flowers is gradual and 
Con N rr W 2 * . 8 1 . A 1 8 * ; 
Advancement of Dying. The baſis ofa guſt hiſtory ng, | Seh, That the colours of flowers, which will not ſtand with 

| Go See Lronr, CoLouk 


* 
5 
| 


2. p. 1146, . | 
muſt be a. of light and colouts. he, ſeem to be wholly deſtroyed by it, and irrecoverable.— 
and Rainzow,—Two things it may be obſerved, arechiefly | Thus one part of A violet leaf, upon the affuſion of lye, is 
aimed at in the enquiry of colours, the firſt to increaſe the © changed very ſoon into yellow, and will never be revived into 
materia tinctorin 3 the ſecond, to fix thoſe colours we have. a ted by an acid ſalt; but if another part of the ſame leaf be 

In order to theſe it may be remembered, that ſome colours are] ſtilf green, it will be reviv (de. 

apparent, as thoſe of flowers, the Juices of fruits, and the ſa- | thy, That dryneſs ſeems to be a means, if not of fixing, 

nies of, animals — Others are-Jatent, and only diſcovered by | yet of bringing the by rs colour into a condition of not 
the effect which. the ſeveral ſpecies of ſalts and other things | wholly and fuddenly periſhing by the otherwiſe deſtroying alcaly. 
have on them, OL I, 4 387% That thoſe plants or animals which will ſtrike different 

Concerning (the apparent colours of vegetables and animals, 
and the fees of different ſalts in changing them from one 
colour to another, we have many inſtances in Mr. Boyle, 
collected and ranged in a new order by Dr. Lifter, 'as, — 
1/t, That acid ſalts advance the colours of flowers, and ber- 
ries: thus they make the infuſions of balauſtia or pomegra- 


yet vivid colours, upon the affuſion of different falts, and 
ſtand, as the cochinee!,” and glaſtum, are of all others to be 
reckoned the beſt. —V, Liſt. in Phil, Tran. Ne 70. p. 2132, 
| 21. 7 * Boerh. Elem. Chem. P. 3. T. 2. p. 467, egg. 
DyinG Ingredients, or the materia tincturia, are beſt reduced un- 


nate flowers, red- roſes, clove· july flowers, mezerion, peaſe- 


bloom, violets, and cyanus flowers, of a fairer red; and the 
juices of the berries of liguſtrum, of black-cherries, and buck- 
thorn berries, of a much fairer red. To the fame purpoſe it 


is obſerved; that acid ſalts make no great alterations upon the 


white flowers of jaſmin and fnow-drops. ” 3 
2dly, Urinous falts and alcaly's, on the contrary, quite alter 


* the colours of the flowers laſt named, as well as the juices of | © 


the berries abovementioned, from red to green. - 


234ly, Urinous falts and alcaly's advance, at leaſt do not hurt 


the colours of the juices of vegetable leaves, woods and roots. 
Thus urinous ſpirits and alcalys make the yellow infuſions 


of madder roots, red; of brazil wood, purpliſh; of lignum ne- 


phriticum, blue; the red infuſion of Tog-wood, purple; and of 


the leaves of ſena, re. FF 
4thly, Acid ſalts quite alter the ſaid infuſions from'red or blue 


to yellow. | ET OAOE 
th, Cochineel, which of it ſelf is red, upon the affuſion 


of oil of vitriol, an acid falt, ſtrikes the moſt vivid crimſon 


that can be imagined; and with yrinous falts and alcaly's, 


will be again changed 
and a purple. | 
6thly, All 
upon the affuſion of an alcaly, changed to a green colour; 
and thence, in no long procels of time, turn yellow; + 

thiy, All the parts of vegetables which are 
fike manner ſtrike a yellow with an alcaly. 


into an obſcure colour betwixt a violet 


Sh, What flowers are already yellow, are not much 


changed, if at all, by an alcaly, or urinous ſpirit. 
gthly, The blue ſeed-husks of glaſtum ſylveſtre old gathered 
and dry, diluted with water, ſtain a blue, which upon the af- 


fuſion of lye ſtrikes a green; Which ſaid green or blue being | 
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red, blue and White flowers are immediately, 
with r 


green, will in 


der two beads : — Culgrata, or thoſe which properly give the 
colour. — And Non-coforata, uſed to prepare the ſtuffs for better 
taking the Dye, and to heighten the luſtre of the colours. 

The colouring ingredients are of three forts, blue, yellow and 


red. To the firſt fort, belong indigo, woad, weld, wood-wax, 
and log-wood; to the ſecond, fuſtic ; to the third, madder, 
"brazil, cochineel, kermes, ſafflower and fanders.--To which 


may be added annotto, and young fuſtic, for orange-colours : 
ao be e RNC ET RL OA 
The mnon-colauring ingredients are, Certain reftringent or 


Binding materials, as gills, ſumac, alder bark, pomegranate 


walnut rinds and roots, fapling bark and crab-tree 


Ea falts, as alum, argol, falt-petre, ſal armoni- 
ac, pot-afhes, lime and urine, —Liquoers, as well water, river 


water, aqua vitz, Vinegar, lemon juice, aqua fortis, honey 
and molaſſes.— Gun, 4s tragacanth, arabic, maſtic, and ſan- 

is draconis.—SmeZicks, or ab/terſrves, as ſoap, fullers earth, 
inſeed oil, ox gall, c. Metal, as ſteel filings, ſlippe and 
pewter, to which add copperas, verdegreaſe, antimony, li- 
tharge and arſenic. Laſtly, bran, wheat flower, yolks of 
7 leaven, cumin ſeed, ſenugreek ſeed, agaric and ſenna. 

f moſt of theſe ingredients ſome account may be found un- 
der their reſpective articles in the courſe of this book; but 
rd to their uſe and effect in dying, it will be neceſſary 
to ider them more particularly, and to bring together 
in one . | 


Among the | non-coluring drugs, then, from | the mineral 


kingdom come /, Copperas, ſteel filings, and ſlipp (the 

found in the troughs of old grind- ſtones whereon edge - 
tools have been ground) which are uſed for all true or Spaniſn 
blacks ; though not for the Flanders blacks,—24y, Pewter 


diſſolved in aqua fortis, uſed for the new ſcarlet or . 
| | 39)» 


* 
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probab 

Colour, ws waters, do in painting; 
alum being a ſubſtance whoſe aculeated E wv diſſolved 
with hot liquors, will enter the pores of ſtuffs, and on 
the particles of dying drugs will catch ! . | 


um 
which 


promote fermentation, and increaſe ' weight, —4thly, Stale 
urine, uſed as a lixivium to ſcower, alſo to the ferment- 
ing, and heating of wead ; though it is alſo uſed in the blue | 

| fats inſtead of lime: in reality, as it diſcharges the yellow, 
' wherewith blue, and moſt greens, are compounded, it is uſed 
to ſpend weld withal : yet it is known, that the urine, or old 
mud of piſſing places, will dye a well ſcowered piece of ſilver 
of a golden colour; it being with this (not Bath water, as | 

| imagined) that the Bath fixpences, &c. are prepared. . |, 
Io the claſs of non-colouring ingredients may alſo be added 
water, by dyers called white ligusr, which is of two forts. — 
%, Well water, uſed in reds, and in other colours wanting 
reſtringency, as well as in dying ſtuffs of a looſe contexture, 
as callico, fuſtian, and the ſeveral ſpecies of cottons: but 
naught for blues, and making yellows and greens look ruſty. 
245 River water, fofter and ſweeter than the former, and 
diffolving ſoap” better, uſed in moſt caſes by the dyers, for | 

waſhing, rinſing, &c. their cloths after dying, —3dþ, Li- 

quor abſolutely ſo called, which is bran liquor a 4 of one 
part bran, and five river water, boiled an hour, and put in 
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37. Brasil, chopped. alſa, and ground dyes + pink-coloyr 
or carnation neareſt approaching cochineel : it is uſed with 
alum : with Erl it alſo ſerves for purples. It eaſily 


. 


approaching the bow-dye, or hew-ſcatlet : thoſe called baſtard- 


ſcarlets are dyed with it, It endures much boiling, and i 


uſed both with alum and argol; and holds well: the brighteſt 


dyes with madder are made by aver-dying the ſtuff, and then 
diſcharging part of it by back-boiling in argol. It is uſed with 
bran Water inſtead of white liquor. See \ Mappet Ra — 
5*., Cochineel, uſed with bran liquor in a pewter furnace, 
with aquafortis, gives. the dye called am us, though im- 


properiys /cariet in grain. Any acid takes off the intenſe red+ 


nels of chis colour, turns it towards an orange, or flame 
colour. With this colour the Spaniſh leather and wool uſed 
by ladies, are dyed. See Coch. — 69, Annotto 


ges an orange colour, eſpecially to ſilks, linens and cottons ; 


for it does not penetrate cloth: it is uſed with pot-alhes, — 
7 Weld,' by the help. of pot-aſhes, yields à deep lemon 
colour ; though it is uſed. to give all forts of yellows. See 
WSI. 89, Wood-wax, or green-wood, called _ alſo 
geniſta tinftaria, and the dyer's weed, has the like effect as 
weld, though its uſe is chiefly confined to ooarſe cloths. It is 
ſet with .pot-aſhes, or -urine,—9?. Fuſtic is of tw¾o ſorts, 


_ young and old.— The former chopped and ground, yields 
2 kind of reddiſh orange colour: the — bale. — 


diſtant ſeveral degrees of yellow ſrom the former. It ſpends 
with or without falts, works either hot or cold, and bolds 
firm. See Fusric.— 10%. Wood-ſoot, containing not 
only a colour, but a ſalt, needs nothing to extract its dye, or 
make it ſtrike on the ſtuff, The natural colour, it yields is 


that of honey, but it is the foundation of many other colours 
on Wool, and cloth, only. See Soor. — 119. Woad 


ground, or chopped with a mill for the purpoſe, is made up 
into balls, which being broken, and ſtrewed on lime or urine, 
is uſed with pot-aſhes, or ſea- weed, and gives a laſting blue. 
The lime, or calk, accelerates the fermentation of the woad, 
which in three or four days will work like a guile of beer, 
and be covered with a niſh froth or flower. An intenſe 
weaad colour is almoſt black, that is, is of a damſon colour. 
It is the foundation of ſo many colours, in its different de- 
grees or ſhades, that the dyers have a ſcale whereby to com- 
pute the lightneſs and depth of this colour. See Woap.— 


129. Indigo is of the like nature, and uſed for the ſame pur- 


poſe as woad, only that it is ſtronger. See InpiGco.— 
12?, Logwood, chopped and ground, yields a purpliſh blue: 
it may be uſed with alum: formerly it was of ill repute, as 
a moſt falle and. fading colour; but, ſince it has been uſed 
with -galls, it is leſa complained of.— V. Petty's Apparat. 
to Hi/t. of dying, in Sprat's Hi.. Roy. Societ. P. a. p. 288, ſegg. 
Merr. Vet. on Neri, c. 110. p. 335, egg. 

The dying materials are generally applied in decoctions made 
in water, more or leſs ſtrong, according to the occaſion; 
ſometimes by only dipping the ſtuff in the vat of dye; ſome- 
times by boiling it therein; and ſometimes by leaving it a day 
or more to ſteep.— For the alum, in dying filks, it is 
always applied cold, in which ſtate alone it contributes to the 
brightneis of the dye. 


a leaden ciſtern to ſettle: four or five days in ſummer turn it | The At of DyinG may be divided into as many branches as 


too ſower, and unfit for uſe: its office is to contribute to the 
holding of the colour: it is known that ftarch, which is 


there are different colours to be communicated, and forts of 
different ſtuffs to be the ſubjects of it. 


only the flower of bran,” makes a clinging paſte, which will DvinG of Clubs, Serges, Druggets, and other woolen Manufa- 


— liquors — uſed to mealy dying ſtuffs, as to — 2 
which is rendred clammy and glutinous by being boiled in 
bran water; and thus made to 3 — the 8 of — 
Ruff dyed.—4rthly, Gums, tragacanth, arabic, maſti 
Fane or are uſed in dying ſilk, chiefly to give it a | 
gloſfineſs, which may make it ſeem finer, as well as Riffer, 
and to encreaſe its weight. | 
For the colouring ingredients, colorantia colorata, we have, 
—1®, Iron and ſteel, or what is made from them, which, 
we have obſerved, are uſed in dying blacks; though how 
they contribute thereto is not ſo obvious: we know that green 
oaken boards become black by the affriction of a faw ; a 
green ſour apple cut with a knife turns of the fame colour ; 
the white'greaſe wherewith the wheels of coaches are anointed 
becomes likewiſe” black by means of the iron boxes where- 
with the nave is lined, and the friction between the nave and 
the axle-tree; and that an oaken-ſtick becomes black by a 
violent friction againſt other wood in a turning lath; and 
the black colour on earthen-ware is given with ſcalings of 
iron vitrified. From all which it feems to follow, that the 
buſineſs 'of blacking lies in the iron, and particularly in its 
uſtulation or affriction. See BLAck, and BLACKNEss. 
Be this as it will, copperas, the moſt uſual ingredient for dy- 
ing black, is the ſalt of the pyrites wherewith old iron is in- 
corporated. And, where-ever this is uſed, ſome of the aſtrin- 
gents are to accompany it. See CoPPERAS.—2®. Red- 
wood chopped, and ground in a mill, is uſed for dying cloth, | 
rugs, &c. of the coarſer fort. Its tincture, which is a fort 
of brick-colour, is got out by long boiling it with galls, and 
the cloth along with it. It ſtands better than brazil.— 


Hures,—For black, in cloths and ſtuffs of price, it is be- 
gun with a ſtrong decoction of wood and indigo, which give 
a deep blue; after which, the ſtuffo, being boil'd with alum 
and. tartar, or pot-aſhes, are to be maddered with common 
madder ; then dyed black with aleppo galls, copperas and ſu- 
mac; and fini by back- boiling in weld. Sce BLAck¹. 
— Scarlet is dyed with kermes and cochineel, with 
which may alſo be uſed agaric and arſenic, Crimſon 
ſcarleit is given with cochineel meſtich, aqua fortis, ſal 
armoniac, ſublimate, and ſpirit of wine.—/7olet-ſcarlet, 
Purple, Amaranth, and Panſy-ſcarlets, are given with woad, 
cochineel, indigo, bra iletto, brazil, and orchal.---For 
common reds, pure madder is uſed, without other ingre- 
dients,—-Crimſon-reds, Carnations, flame and peach co- 
lours, are dyed according to their ſeveral hues, with cochineel 
meſtich, without madder, or the like.—Crimſam red 
is prepared with roman alum, and finiſhed with cochincel. 
— Peach-colour muſt be back-boiled a little with galls 
and copperas, or the like.——Orarge-aurara, or golden- 
yellow, brick-colour, and onion-peel colour, are given with woad 
and madder, tempered according to their reſpective ſhades. 
For blues, the dark are given with a ſtrong tincture of 
wood: the brighter, with the fame liquor, as it weakens 
in working. Dark-browns, minims, and ten-colours, are 
given with woad, weaker in decoction than for black, with 
alum and-pot-aſhes ; after which, they are maddered higher 
than black: for tan-colours, a little cochineel is added. 
Pearl-tolurs are given with galls and copperas; ſome are 
begun with walnut-tree roots, and finiſhed with the former ; 
though to make them more ſerviceable they dip them in 4 
Wea 
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2M in 1efs p jon than in the former. When taken out it is | Which is a fort of feulemort, or wood colour. 


and rocou,—Red, both bright and dart, with flame colour, | of the colouring materials, (as cochincel, ſoot, wood-wax, 


weak knctute of cochinsel.— Green ate begun with | charge at all, or very little, ſo that the water ig not tinctured 
woad, and finiſhed with weld.-—Pale-yellows,, lemon- | by it, the dye is pronounced good: otherwiſe, falſe. 
colour, and ſulphur-colour, are given with weld only. — Proof of the Dy xs of fille. For red crimſon, the proof is made 
Olve-colours of all degrees are firſt put in and taken | by boiling the ſilk with an equal weight of alum—For ſcar- 
_ down again with ſoot, more or leſs, to the ſhade | letcrimſon, it is boiled with ſoap almoſt of the weight of the 
requi — Fademort , buir-colour, mut, and eim. filk.— For violet crimſon, with alum of equal weight with 
colour, are given with weld and \madder.—Nacarat, 'or | | 
bright orange-red, is given with weld, and goats hair, boiled  —Thele ingredients are to be mixed, and put in fair water 
with pot-athes; Fuffic here is forbid, as a colour. | when it begins to boil 3 after. which, the 
V. Savar. D. de Comin. T. 2. p. 1690, . See alſo | 8 after boiling the whole for half a quarter 
Teinturier Parfait, Leid. 1708, 129. Salem, Pabygraph. „if thu x the ted cri 
BS % + Sea WE | Z be violet, in caſe. it have been dyed with orchal, or very 
Dyno of wools for tape/iry, is performed after the ſame man- | if with brazil. That of crimſon ſcarlet, if rocou have 
ner as cloths, excepting blacks, which are only to be woaded, | uſed, will become of an aurora colour, or, if-brazil 
f | been uſed, red. And that of violet crimſon, if brazil, or 
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and then put in black, as above. 1 | ; or- 
Blact wools for cloths and ſerges may be begun with walnut- | chal have been uſed, will de of à colour bordering on red. 
tree root, and walnut rinds, and finiſhed by dipping in a vat | — On the contrary, if the three forts of crimſon be truly 
of back... W e, dyed, their liquors will diſcover very little alteratian. 
DrinG of filks is begun by boiling them with ſoap, &c. then \ Rill ſurer way to diſcover whether crimſon filks have been 


ſcowring and ' waſhing them out in the river, and ſteeping | rightly dyed, is by bailing a piece of ſtandard dyed crimſon 
them in alum — crimſon they ſcower them a | ſilk, kept for that purpoſe at Pyers- hall, after 2 
ſecond time before putting them in the cochineel vat. ner, and then comparing the tinctures of the two li- 
* Neu crimſon is dyed with pure cochineel meſtich, adding | Tod. F E nenn ms. 15 16 „ effi aw ba 3 

_ ' galls; turmeric, arſenic, and tartar, all put together in a | Io diſcover whether other colours have been dyed with galls, 
copper bf fair water almoſt boiling :* with theſe the filk is to 
de boiled an eur and a half; after which, it is ſuffered: to weight « 
ſttand in the Rquor till next day. Violet crimſon is alſo given | out; upon which, if it have been dyed with galls, the colour 


Vith pure cochineel, arſenic, tartar, and galls; but the gals] Will be all vaniſbed, and nothing but that of che galls left, 
to de well waſhed, and put in à vat of indigo Cinuamen be dying of filk with gals may alſo be detected by 


n 
crimſem is begun like the violet, but finiſhed by back boiling, | ,- a — 
if too bright, with copperas; if dark, with a dip in indigo/— out, and waſhed in cold water, and then dipped: in a black 

Light blues are given in a back of indigo. —Sky blues are begun | dye, if galls have been uſed, it will turn black; if not, it 
with orchal, and finiſhed wich indigo. For citrom colaurt, the | will be of a brown-bread colour. enn 
ſilk is firſt alumed, then welded, with a little indigo. Pal. To diſcover whether black filk have been overdoſed with 

yellows, after aluming, are dyed in weld alone.—Pale and | alls, fteth-falings, or ſlipp, it is boiled in fair water, with 
| brown aurora's, after aluming, are welded ftrongly, then | twice its weight of foap.: if it be loaden with galls, it will 

taken down with rocou diflolved with - pot-aſhes— Flame | turn reddiſh. otherwiſe, it will keep its colou . 

' colour is begun with rocou, then alumed, and dipped in a | To diſcover whether black cloth have been firſt woaded, and 
vat or two of brazil.—Carnation, und ro/e-colours, are firſt | - maddered; a ſample of it, and at the ſame time, a ſamplc 
- alumed, then dipped in brazil. Cinnamon colour, after al- | 
uming, is dipped in brazil,” and -braziletto.—Lead colour is ; 8 
given with fuſtic, or with weld, ns and cop- | 3 py, 6 to both, together with a like weight of pot- 
petas. But the galls, on theſe and other are not to- eis to be put over the fire in a pan of bran water: 
be overdoſed, which encreaſes the weight to the damage of 
| the purchaſer; for which reaſon, it is puniſhed in France as 
a fraud: in reality few but black ſilks need galls. 
' Black filks, of the coarſer ſort, are begun by ſcowring them 
with ſoap, as for other colours; which done, they are waſhed 
_ - - out, wrung, and boiled an hour in old galls, where they are 
left to ſtand a day or two; after which, are waſhed 
again with fair water, wrung, and put in another vat of new 
and fine galls; then w and wrung again, and finiſhed 
in a vat of black. Nine black filks are only put once into 
galls, viz. the new and fine fort, which has only boiled an 

hour; then they are waſhed, and wrung out, and dipped * 0 

thrice in black, to be afterwards brought down by back- | For cloths of other colours, the proof is to be made in the 

boiling with ſoap.— V. Savar. 46, cit. p. 1693, . ſame manner as that of blacks and minims.—V. Savar. 40. 
DvinG of thread is begun by ſcowring it in 4 ſye of good | cit. T. 1. p. 1665, (6g. voc. Debouilli, 

aſhes ; after which, it is wrung, rinſed out in river water, | Theory of DywIxq.— This article we cannot better cloſe, than 

and wrung again. For a bright blue, it is 1 brazi- | with . deductions which may let a little neceſſary 
jetto, and indigo. Bright green is firſt dyed. blue, then back- | light into the theory of dying. As, 9 ths 

boiled with braziletto, and verdeter, and laſtly woaded.—-For | 1“, That all the materials, which of themſelves give colour, 

a dark green it is given like the former, only darkening more | are either red, yellow, or blue; fo that out of them, and 

before woading— or pale _ yellow, is given with weld, | the primitive fundamental colour, white, all that great va- 
mixt with rocou.— Orange and {abella, with fuſtic, weld, | riety, which we fee in dyed ſtuffs, arifſes.—-2®, That few 
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| fome' what of a EE if it have been both woaded and 

maddered, it will be of a tan, or minim colour; and, if it 
have been neither woaded, nor maddered, its colour will be 
dunniſh, between yellow and fallow. "ge 

For cloths dyed of a minim colour, the proof is to be made 
aſter the ſame manner as-that of blacks, by an | 
To know whether ſcarlet, or crimſon cloth, have been dyed 
with pure cochineel, they are to be boiled with an ounce of 
alum to a pound of cloth. es 


&c. are given with brazil, either alone, or with a mixture of | or woad) are in their outward and firſt appearance, of the 
| — = 1 dry reſe, and. amaranth, are given with brazil, fame, colour, which by the lighteſt diſtempers and folutions 
taken down with indigo. Fuulemort, and olive calm, are | in the weakeſt” menſtrua, they dye upon cloth, filk, Ec. 
given with galls and copperas, taken down with weld, rocou, 3%. That many of the colouring materials will not yield 
or fuſtic—Black is given with galls and copperas, taken down their colours without much grinding, Keeping, boiling, fer- 
and finiſhed with braziletto wood, e. menting, or corroſion by powerful menſtrua; as red-wood, 
Deng of hats is done with bravo, gally copperas, | welds woal, annotto, 76—4% That many of the fd co 
verdegreaſe, diſſolved and boiled in a copper capable of re- | bouring materials will of themſelves give no colouring at all, 
ceiving, beſides the liquor, twelve dozen of hats on their | as copperas, or galls, or with much diſadvantage, unleſs the 
blocks, or moulds. Here the hats are ſuffered to boil ſome | cloth, or other ſtuff to be dyed, be firſt covered or incruſta- 
time ; after which, they are taken out, and ſuffered to ſtand |. ted as it were, with ſome other matter, though colour-leſs, 
and cool; then di again; and thus alternately, oftner or | aforehand ; as madder, weld, and brazil, with alum.—5. That 
ſeldomer, as the ſtuff is of a nature to take the dye with | ſome of the colouring materials, by the help of other colour- 
more or leſs difficulty. Savar. 46. cit. p. 1697. See alſo the leſs ones, do ſtrike different colours from what they would 
article HAT. 4 | | : alone, and of themſelves ; as cochineel, and brazil.—6®, That 
Proof o Dyzs.— There are divers ways of proving the truth ſome colours, as madder, indigo, and woad, by reiterated 
ol dyes, or examining the juſtneſs and legitimacy of their tinctures, will at laſt become black. — 7. That * green 
compoſition.— To diſcover whether, a cloth have been duly | be the moſt frequent and common of natural colours, yet 
treated by the dyer, and the foundations laid, a white | there is no ſimple ingredient, which is now uſed alone, to 
' ſpot, by the French called Raſerte, of the bigneſs of a ſhilling, dye green with upon any material; ſap-green, the condenſed 
. ought to be left ; beſides a white ſtripe between the cloth juice of the rhamnus berry, being the neareſt; and this 
and theliſt. | BRL, only uſed by country people. —89, There is no black thing 
Farther proof is had by boiling the dyed ſtuff in water with | in uſe which dyes black; though both the coal and foot of 
other ingredients difterent according to the quality of the dye | moſt things burnt, or ſcorched, be of that colour ; and the 
do be proved, If the colour ſuſtain. the teſt, i. c. do not diſ- | blackey, by how much the matter, before it was burnt, was 
2-4 1 | Gs g whiter, 


ATR D I 

whiter, as in the famous inſtance of ivory black.—90. The | ro. Calouring glaks ,  cryſta and earthe 
Unckure of ſome dying ſtuffs will fade even with tying, or | with the ruſts, N. folations bf 8 Se Por _y * 
with the air, or will ſtain even with Water; but very much &c,—11®. Colouring live hair, as in Poland, both backs | | 


with wine, vinegar, urine, Sc. — 10%, Some of the dyers ma- and man's hair; and alſo of furs **,—1 0! 
terials are uſed to bind and ſtrengthen. f colour ; ſome to] and annealing.. See ENAMELLING.—! N 'of 
brighten it; ſome w give luſtre to the ſtuff; ſome to dif- colours, as in the printing of books, an pictures, and the y 
charge and RE lad 9 in whole, or in part] | Making, of playing cards, japanning, Cc. See PRINTING Il 
and ſome out of a mak the material dyed, if coſtly, | | CARDS. JAPAN NING, Wc,-—14". Gilding, and tinning 1 
to be beavier.—1 19. me dying ingredients, or drugs, by | with mercury, block-tin, and ſal armoniac. See GIL DINO and | | 
the coarſenels of their bodies, make the thread of the dyed T1NNING.—I5”, Colouring metals, as copper with cala- 0 
tuff ſeem coarſer; and ſome by ſhrinking them, ſmaller ; and | mine into bras, and with zink or ſpelter into gold, or into ; 
ſame by levigating their aſperities, Ener. — 12% Many of | filver with arſenic : and of iron into copper with hungarian 10 
| 14 


the fame colours are dyed upon different ſtuffs with different vitriol. See CaLanin, Brass, 2 {dk 
Hh © as Te- Weed uſed in cloth, not in filks ; ace 16“, Making painters colours, by NT id 3 
in ſilks, not in cloth; ſo that they * be dyed at ſeveral}. and lates, as in umber, oker, cullens-earth, oc. out. of the 19 
prices.— 1 35. Scowring, and waſhing oft to be dyed, calces of lead, as ceruſs and minium ; b ſublimatẽs of mer- F 
is ta be done with appropriate materials; as ſometimes with] cury and brimſtone, as in vermilion ; by tinging of white. l 
ox-palls, ſometimes with fullers earth, ſometimes with ſoap: | earths yariouſly, as in verdeter, and ſome of the lakes; by ; 
this latter being pernicious in ſome caſes, where pot-alhes | concrete juices or frculæ, as in indigo, pinks, ſap-green and | 
will ſtain or alter the colour, —14*. Where great quantities | lakes; and by ruſts, as in verdegreaſe, &c. Nee es 5 
It ſtuffs are to be dyed together, or where they are to be done | MixiuM, VERMILION) InviGo, &c.—17*. The applying : 
with great ſpeed, and where the pieces are Very long, broad, of theſe colours by the adheſion of ox-gall, as in the marbled | 
thick, &c. they are to be differently handled, both in reſpect | paper aforeſaid ; or by gum-water, as in limning; or by bu | 
to the veſſels and ingredients. —1 50. In ſome colours and] clammy drying oils, as the oils of linſeed, nuts, ſpike, turpen- T4 
ſtuffs the tingent liquor muſt be boiling ; in other cafes bload- tine, Sc. See PAINTING, LIMNING, &c.—18". Watering 1 
169. Some tingent liquors of tabbies. See WATERING, CALENDER, TABBY, Oc. fry 
are fitted for uſe by Jong keeping 3 and in ſome the virtue . Petty Appar: Hit. of Dying, ap- Sprat II. Roy. Societ. 


wears away by the fme,—17%. Some colours, or ſtuffs, are | P. 285, egg. 1 
beſt dyed by reiterated dippings ever into the ſame Kquor at @ Jlaſs dyed is the common. matter of artificial jewels: the ; [ 
ſeveral intervals of time; an ſome by continuing longer, tinctures are given with zaffer, manganeſe, ferretto, crocus U 1 
and others leſſer whiles therein. 18. In ſome 92 the martis, Fe. The Proceſſes are deſcribed at large in Antonio . 1 
e the N el 3 E g/l * *, Rv —_— 33 Lib. I. c. 12, 13, 14, /eqg.—Sce alſo Rn 
tinftures prepared, muy rega z as that t t Pao id; 1 
tor for how- dye.—19% Lictle regard is had how much „The Pcruvian women, when grown old, dye their grey hair Wir | 
ig is uſed in proportion to the dying drugs the Tiquor rele tr _ — viz. holding the head 1 
deing rather adjuſted to the bulk of the ſtuff, as the veſſels are 3 ape hes 3 ow * As a boiling tincture of the {1 
be he quaniy 6 90g e Foal td ring ment b 3 i 
ing r to the colour higher or lower, 50 to the e AJ , % 2 Nn 1 
ſtufts both; as likewiſe the falts are do the dying drugs, or the hair as well as of the coats of animals, with only | 
Concerning the weight which colours 14 to ſilks, for in drinking their waters . For the uſe of angling, white hair ; | 
them it is moſt taken potice of, as being old by weight, and is dycd green by boiling it in ale with allum, then ſteeping it 1 
being a commodity of great Price 3 it is obſerved, that one in a decoftion of copperas with wax and water. —It js ed . 
pound of raw ſilk loſes four ounces by waſhing out the gu yellow by boiling in allum and ale with walnut-tree leaves 5. 
and natural ſordes.— That the ſame ſeowted lik may be Gamped in it, — Brown, by Reeping in falt and ale .“ V. } 
raiſed to above thirty ounces from the remaining twelve, Mem. de Trev. Sept. 1707+ P. 1606, e * Ariſt, Ha. ; \ 
if it be dyed black, with certain materials. — That the rea- _ de Gener. Lib. IV. and V. Probl. 4 9. Conring d* 6-1 
fon why black colour may be dyed the heavieſt is, that all Ha i. Germ. Corp. Cau/. P- 126. ? Geut. Angl. P- 9s feqq- 1 4 


ighter than it; whereas, perhaps, there ſeem to be few or ſubject a day in urine and indigo, then boiling it with alum : 
no materials wherewith to encreaſe the weight of ſilk, which] or u ma). be given by tempering the indigo with red wine, 
will confiſt with fair light colours; ſuch .as will having been and waſhing the skins there with. Red is 1 by waſhing 
| ions. the skins, and laying them two hours in galls ; then wringing 
Of things uſeful in dying, eſpecially black, nothing encxeaſes them out; dipping them in a liquor made with liguſtrum, 
weight much as galls; by means whereof black ſills re- alum and verdegris in water; and laſtly, in a Dye made ' of 


prone? drugs may be dyed black, being all of colours | DYING of leatber, shins, &c.——Blue is given by ſteeping the 1 


- — ——— 


cover the weight which loſt by waſhing out their gum : brazil wood boiled with lye.—-Purple is given by wetting the ü 3 
Nor is it IS — . — that blacks ſhould gain about | Skins. with. a ſolution of roche alum in warm 1 . 
four or fix ounces in the dying upon each pound. Next to when dry again, rubbing them with the hand with a decoction il 
ls, old fuſtic excreaſes the weight, about 14 in 12.— of log-wood in water cold. Green is given by ſmeęring the | | 

ladder about one ounce.Weld half an ounce, —Dhe blue | Kin with ſap-green and aluo-water boiled : to darken the co- 1 
fat, in deep blues of the fifth ſtall, adds no conſiderable | lour, # little more indigo may be added. Dart green is allo 

ht.-—Neither do logwood, cochineel, or annatto; nor] ben with ſteel filings and ſal armoniac ſteeped in urine till ay 

even copperas of it ſelf, where gas 47 not.—Slipp adds | bolt, chen 4meered over the in; which is to be dried in the "hf 
much to the weight, and gives 2 0 Mack thag coppe- | Fader 00 with indigo ſteeped in boiling bi 
ras, which affords a good excule for the dyers that uſe t.— water, and the next morning warmed and ſmeered over the I 


Petty's Appar. to Hit. 9 ins. ap. Sprat, ih, cit. P. 302 kin, —Yellmo, by ſmeering the skin over with aloes and lin- WM 
etty's Apþa? A, of Dying. P * e ſeed oil diſſolved and ſtrained: or by inſuſing it in weld.—- WM! 


* * 


* 
oi, in a more extenſive ſenſe, is applied to all Kinds of | Or ange-colour is given by ſmeering with fuſtic berrics boiled 
colourings given to bodies of any fort. See COLOUR. in aum- water: or for a deep orange, with turmeric.— V. 14 
In which ſenſe, Dyas amounts to the ſame with coloration 3 Salm. Polygr lb. III. c. 34. p. 272, * t \ 
and in taining, paintings gilding, marblings printing, DY1NG flaming of wood, for inlaying, veneer ng, &c.—Red, is | 
tc, See PAINTING, GILDING, &c.—The Ch are] done by boiling the wood in water and alum ; then taking it out, | 
ſaid to practiſe the Dying of tea with catechu, which gives adding brazil to _ TY and giving the wood another boil i 
the green-tea leaf the colour, and its infuſion the tincture off n it. —Blact, by bruſhing it over with log-wood boiled in J 
bohea.— V. Short. Dif. en Tea, pref. p. 15 See alſo the] Vmegar, hot; then waſhing it over with a decoction of galls, 
. ; and copperas, till it be of the hue required. Auy other 
The ſorts of Dying, ox coloration, now commonly uſed in! colawr may be given by ſqueezing out the moiſture of horſe- 
vulgar trades, are, . Whitening of wax, and ſeveral ſorts] dung through a fieve, mixing it with diſſolved roche alum and 
of linen, and cotton clothes, by the ſun, air, and reciprocal ef- gum arabic; and to the whole adding green, blue, or any 
fuſions of water. See BLEACHING, W ax, c.“. Stain- other colour deſigned : after ſanding two or three days, pear - 
ing of wood and leather by lime, falt, and liquors, as in] tree or other wood cut to the thickneſs of half a crown, is put 
ſtaves, canes, marble leathers, marquetry, c. See Max-] into the liquor boiling hot, and ſuffered to remain till it be 
—29, Marbling of paper, by diſtempering the co- ſufficiently coloured. —V. Park. Treat, of Fapann. c. 27. p. 
Jours with ox-gall, and applying them upon 3 Riff gummed 82, /eq- 5 ; ; 
liquor. See PAPER. —4*. Lab ng. or rather diſcolouring DyzNG of bone, horn er wary, —Black is performed by ſteeping | 
ſilks, tiffanies, tc. by primſtone.— 5. Colouring ſeveral | braſs in aqua fortis till it be turned green : with this the bone, | 
| ith oil. 6%. Giving c. is to be waſhed once, or twice ; then put in a decoction 


iron and copper. work into black wit! ; | ec 
leather a gold colour, or rather dying filver-leaves like gold, | of log- wood and water, warm.—-Green is begun by boiling the 


by varniſhes ; and in other caſes, by urine and ſulphur.—7 %] bone, Sc. in alum-Water 3 then with verdegris, ſal armoniac 
| Staining of marble and alabaſter, with heat and coloured oils. | and white wine vinegar; keeping it hot therein till ſufficiently 
See MarBLE, Cc.—8“. Tinging ſilver into braſs with e * is begun by boiling it in alum-water, and 
brimſtone or urine. 9. Colouring the barrels and locks of niſhed by decoction in aliquot compounded of quicklime ſteeped 


guns blue and purple with the temper of ſmall-coal heat. in rain-water, ſtrained, and to every punt an Ounce of brazil 
Vor. I. 3 B b wood 
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wood added: the bone, Ec. to be boiled herein till ſufficiently | 


red . Other methods are given by Salmon *.—And from 
him by Houghton . V. Park. lib. cit. p. 83, f. 
b galm. Polygraph. I. 3. c. 35. p. 275, fe. © Hought. 
Collect. NA. 138. T. 1. p. 361. | | | 
* The refuſe of the bow-dye given hogs to feed on, is faid 
to tinge their very bones red. This is a ſpontaneous kind of 
dying, not unlike; that in Virgil ; who ſpeaks of dying wool, 
on the ſheeps backs, by their feeding on properly coloured 
vegetables : 
Nec warics diſcet mentiri lane colores : 
Ibſe fed in pratis aries jam ſuave rubenti 
Murice, jam crocto mutabit wellera lutq : 
Sponte ſua ſandyx paſcentes ** ag nos. 
cl. 4. v 42, /eqq- 
The difficulty is to conceive: how lambs ſhould on the 
ſandyx, which is a mineral ſubſtance ; the ſame with what is 
otherwiſe called Sandaracha ? It is certain the poet takes it 
for a plant, as was long ago obſerved 1 Pliny : Animadverto 
Virgilium exiſtimaſſe lerbam id eſs. Hiſt. Nat. J. 35. c. 6. 
This inference is chiefly drawn from the word paſcentes, which 
can mean nothing elſe, but that the lambs browſing on the 


ſandyx, ſhould receive the che in their fleeces from the ali- | 


ment. Dr. B. here gives us a correction which ſets all to 
rights: for paſcentes he reads vent ,t. On which footing 
the tenor of e gh this.: from that time there will be 
no need of dying wool with beautiful eolours ; but the ſheep 
ſhall have their fleeces dyed naturally, and ſpontaneouſly ; 
ſome with the murex, or purple colour; others with the /uteus, 
or yellow others with /andyx, or red. Thoſe that were 
already in being, and had white fleeces, ſhall change them 
in pratis, in the meadows ; but all the lambs ſhall be Shed 
beautifully naſcentes, at their birth. V. Mem. of Liter. 


T. 2. art. 2. p. 7, en. 


DYNASTY “, a term in hiſtory, ſignifying a race, or ſuc- 


ceſſion of kings of the ſame line, or family. See Racs. 
* 'The word is formed from the Greek Styaraa, of Surareue, 
to be powerful, to be king. 
We find frequent mention in ancient hiſtory of Dynaſties of 
Perſians, Affrians, Medes, &c. Manetho has left an hiſto- 


rical chronology of Egypt, divided into 30 . 


DYPTYCHA, or rather DirrYchA. See IPTYCHA. 
DYSCRASY, an ill temperament or habit of the blood and 


DYSENTERY, AYEENTEPIA, in medicine, a bloody di- 


humours, as in a jaundice, or the like.— See Crasrs, TERM- 
PERAMENT, c. | 
arrhæa; or a flux of blood by ſtool ; attended with pains, and 
griping. See FLux, | 

The word Dy/entery is formed from the Greek vs, difficulth, 
and ev7ecor, mteftine ; and properly ſigniſies that kind of flux 
of the belly, characterized by the frequency of ſtools, or 
dejections, mixed with blood, and accompanied with gripes : 
the fever, ulcer, Ec. which attend it, are not eſſential to the 


diſeaſe ; though many, both of the ancients and moderns, 


think the ulcer is. | | 
The Dy/entery, Sydenham obſerves, begins with a chillneſs, and 


* ; which is followed by a heat; then gripings of the 


belly enſue, with mucous, or ſanious ftools, which in progreſs 
of time are found interſperſed- with ſtreaks of blood, with 
vehement pain. W | 


The ſtools are ſometimes void of blood; and yet, if they be 


frequent, and attended with gripes, and a mucous colluvies, 


the ſame author ſays, it is a proper Dy/entery. 8 
Along with the excrements, beſide a whitiſh mucoſity, fre- 
quently come ſcrapings of the guts, in form of little skins. 


If pure blood be evacuated the patient's life is in great 


danger. 

Etmuller makes three kinds of Dyſenteries.— 1. When a 
laudable blood is evacuated, from a mere plethora, or pleni- 
tude, without any diſorder of the inteſtines; as in the hæ- 
morrhoidal flux. See HEMORRHO1DS. EM, 


2. When a thin, watery blood is evacuated ; called the He- | 


ſels. See FLux. : J 
The third kind, which is that we properly call Dyſenzery, is, 
when blood is caſt out mixed with a purulent matter is whe 


excrements. 
This is either benign, i. e. without a fever, and not contagi- 


ous; or malignant, which is attended with a peſtilential fe- 


ver, and frequently ravages whole cities, and provinces : 


happening moſt commonly in armies. In the laſt ſtage, a a 


ſort of caruncles are frequently ejected along with the puru- 
lent matter, which are difficult to be accounted for, unleſs 


trom an excoriation, and ulceration of the inteſtines. Some- 
times the inteſtines are even gangrened. 


. 
ſicians, is a ſerous, or other morbid humour, mixed with t 
mals of blood; the conſequence of which is a too great fer- 


maſs of blood, as viſcid, and crude, . 


D'Y'S' 


mentation, in the blood, and a diſſolution of its warts; which 


are thus rendered too liquid. The ſecond cauſe is a vellica- 


tion, and irritation of the nervous fibres of the inteſtines, oc - 
caſioned by ſharp, acid humours ſeparated from the blood; 
which occaſion the ſpiral fibres, that produce the periſtaltic 
motion of the guts, to move too ſaſt, and thus to expel the 


matters too haſtily out of the inteſtines. The mediate cauſe, 


in the . phyſicians language, is ſome foreign body adheri 
ſtrongly to the inteſtines, and by its ſharp er 11 


the nervous fibres of the inteſtines, and at length ulcerating 


them. The remote cauſes are any thing that corrupts the 
; Juices ; il! foods; 
autumnal fruits; grapes; new wine drunk in exceſs ; poi- 


ſons; violent medicines; waters conveyed through leaden 


pips 
ot ſummer, and autumn, _ 8 | 
The ſeat of the diſeaſe is in the inteſtines, either the big, or 
the ſmall, or both: when the diſeaſe is in the ſmall ones, the 
gripes begin long before the ſtools, and are felt about the 
navel ; and the blond, and excrements, are more blended ; 
as being longer ther, When the larger inteſtines are 
ſeized, the pain is leſs vehement, and is felt lower, c. 
Purgatives have rarely any good effect in Dyſenteriesy as in- 
crealing the fermentation of the blood, and irritating the 
fibres of the inteſtines more and more. Nor are emeticks 
much better; as tending to draw the peccant humours into the 
ſtomach, or at leaſt into the higher inteſtines, and cauſe more 


frequent ſtools. 


Ipecacuanha, however, is excellent on this occaſion : not fo 
much as a vomitory, Dr. Friend obſerves, as a. ſudorific ; ha- 


ving this faculty, beyond all other emeticks, that it corrects 


the Dyſenteric ferment, in proportion as it evacuates it,—In 


the Philoſophical Tranſactians we have an expreſs diſcourſe on 
the ſubject ; where it is aſſerted to be infallible in all Dy/en- 
teries, and looſeneſſes, how dangerous and inveterate ſoever ; 
except in pulmonic and hydropic patients, whoſe fluxes are 
indications of approaching death, | | 

Sydenham commends phlebotomy : but Willis ſays, no eva- 
cuation is good : and preſcribes hot cardiacks, as ſpirit of wine 
a little burnt, &c,—Balfamic, and ſtyptic medicines are alſo 


to'be uſed, according to the divers cauſes, and ſymptoms of 
the diſeaſe. a 7 EY 


Borri, in a letter to Bartholine, affirms, there is no better mo- 
dicament in Dyſenterics than roſe-water, wherein gold has 
been extinguiſhed: | 

Dolæus relates, that he cured above an hundred perſons with 
oil of ſweet almonds, mixed with orange juice, 


DYSPEPSY *, ATEITEYTA, in medicine, a difficulty, or 


weakneſs of digeſtion. See Dio EST ION. : 
* The word is formed from the Greek Jug, difficulth, and 


ee, coguere, to concoct. 


The Dyſpepfy may ariſe from the too great ſoſtneſs of the fer- 


ment of the ſtomach, or its being too ſparing in quantity; from 
a relaxation of the fibres of the ſtomach; the want of a pro- 
per heat in the ſtomach, Qc.— Bitters, and ſub- aſtringents, 
are its proper remedy. See STOMACHIC. 2 


DYSPNOEA „ AYEINOIA, in medicine, a difficulty of 


breathing. See ResPiRATION. 


The word is formed from the Greek vs, difficulth, and 
re, I breath. 

The  Dyſpnca admits of three degrees: a ſhort-breath ; an 

aſthma; and an orthopncea.— The ſhort-breath, is the firſt, 


nied with a wheezing. See AsTHMA. | 


The orthopnaea is the higheſt of all; the patient affected 


therewith not being able to lye down, but obliged to keep 


ere, without which he could not reſpire. See On- 
THOPNOEA. 


The moſt uſual cauſes of Dyſpnœa t are phlegm lodged in the 
bronchia ; or the too ſtrong conſtriction of the bronchia them- 
ſelves, which prevent the eaſy ingreſs of the air into the lungs. 
See BRONCHIA, and Luncs. {1 


DYSURIA *, ATEOTTIA, in medicine, a difficulty of ma- 
king urine, accompanied with pain, and a ſenſe of heat. 


* 'The word is formed from the Greek Jus, difficult, and ugziy 


to make urine. 


It is alſo called Ardor Urine, by reafon the urine ſeems to 


burn the urethra, as it iſſues forth. See Urine. 

The Dyjuria differs chiefly from the ſtrangury in this, that in 
the ſtrangury, the urine only oozes out, as it were, drop by 
drop ; whereas in the Dy/uria it ſtreams out without inter- 
ruption, and frequently in the proper quantity. See STRAN- 
GURY.” 
The ordinary cauſes of the Dyſuria, are the acrimony, or 
ſharpneſs of the urine 3 and the excoriation, or exulceration 
of the neck of the bladder, or the urinary paſſage. 
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Ile Rb letter of the alphabet, and de focond 
vowel. See LETTER» and VowE L. 
E, is a derer that admits of ſhows variety in te 
pronunciation, in moſt languages ; W gram- 
» marians uſually diſtinguiſh ſeveral E's, or kinds 
of E. The Greeks, 4. L. have their ſhort and long e, VIZ. 


that in the adverb here, yeſterday- This latter e they fre- 
tly uſed promiſcuouſly Wich i Thus for here, they wrote 
L and in divers places We meet with ſibe, quaſe, &c. for 
S | 

The Roman e, Was likewiſe ſometimes wrote, by corruption, 
2: for which reaſon, F. Hardouin takes that medal of Cal- 
lienus, GALLIENA AUGUST AX, not to be any fatyrical 
medal, as others have imagined ; nor to be a dative femi- 
nine, but 4 vocative maſculine, Galliene auguſte, wrote with 


lips 

or long, as in Fear, Eaſe, &c. N 
The 

nounced like A; as in er, orient, &c. The ſecond, a 


In the middle of words it is ſometime? marked with a cir- 


an intermediate e, between the overt and ferme; as in Ca- 
baret, Lettre, &c. Some add a ſeventh kind of e, not le- 
ducible to any of the former, as that in Grammarien, Hiſto- 


rien, &c. And others admit of only three kinds, viz. the 
they make variations therein, 


As to the figure of the letter E, we borrow it, from the La- 


_ tins, who had it from the Greeks, and they from the Phez- 


nicians, by Cadmus, who grſt brought it them. Now the 
Phæniciaris had the ſame characters with the Hebrews. Ac- 
cordingly, the form of the antient Hebrew He, was the ſame 
with that of our E, as ma be ſeen in the Hebrew medals, 


and the Jeſuite Souciet's Diſſertation thereon, p. 143. All the 


difference between them conſiſts in this, that the Hebrews 
reading from right to left, turn their letters that Way 3 where- 
as the moderns, reading, from left to right, write their letters 


Seren nf. 
The little 7, was formed of the great one, by writing it faſt, 


and making the croſs Frokes at top and bottom without 
waking pen off paper, and then adding the ſtroke in the 


The Greek n, N, Eta, or ha, no original letter; but 
added to the alphabet in after times. Of this we have proofs 
ſtill extant in the ancient monuments z particularly, the 
Farneſe columns, brought t9 Rome from the Via Appia, 


mun. Ls p- 40. | 
The pronunciation of the v, ſeems to have been varied ; ha- 
vin * ſometimes the ſame with the Latin e, ſometimes 


with i. Terentianus aſſures of the former; and the Greeks | 


themſelves for many ages have only uſed the latter. 

It has been much diſputed how the Latins render the u, in 
their language? The common opinion is, that they render 
it by an e: as in AnpilerGr, Bla, Hes, Ouceue, Onceave@;, 
eec. which they rendred Demetrius, Beta, Hemera, Theſeus, 
Theſaurus, &c. Though there are perſons, exceedingly well 


verſed in antiquity, Who hold that they pronounced it like 
an j. Lud. de Dieu, one of the moſt learned Grammarians | 


af his age, obſerves as much in his animadverſions on Geneſis 
vi. 24. Adding, that it is for this reaſon, chat the Hebrews, 
e. gr. the paraphraſt Jonathan, expreſs it by a Hharik , 
Enso, N08. 115 — , 

J. Rod. Wetſtein proves the ame in his learned oration on the 
true pronunciation of che Greek tongue, from an infinity of 
inſtances. To this purpoſe he cites a MS. P/alter of the 
VIIIth century, where all the u' are expreſſed by 1. In 
effect, Wetſtein ſhews, not only that the Latins pronounced 
and wrote it as an i, which might happen from its being ſo 


2 
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EAG 


eafily confounded in writing with an 7; but alſo that they 
rendred it by an &, and ia; that it was often uſed for T and 
EI; and that in the time of Plato, this letter had a kind of 
intermediate ſound between the « and 1. See that author, and 
Voſſius de Lell. L. II. C. 16. | 
1 keys of an organ, ot harpſichord, denotes the tones 
„Mi, ia. | 
On the compaſs, in ſea-charts, &c. it marks the eaſt point, 
or wind. E. Eaſt. E S E. Faſt South Eaſt. N E. North 
Eaſt, &c. See W1ND and Co Ass. 
In che calendar, E makes the 5th of the dominical letters. 
See DoMINICAL-Letter. | | 
Among authors, E. gr. ſtands for exempli gratia, for inſtance. 
See CHARACTER. | 
In ſeveral Dictionaries, We kind it noted, that the letter E, 
among the antients, Was a numeral letter, ſignifying 250, ac 
cording to the verſe, 


E quoque Ducentos & Drinquaginta tenebit. 


But it has already been obſerved, that this uſe of numeral 
letters was unknown among he antients. Iſidore Hiſpalen lis, 
un author of the VIIth century, ſays as much in ex refs 
| terms, in the firſt book of his Origines, cap. III. In te, 
it was firſt introduced in the times of bagbariſm and ignv- 
rance. See A. | 
EAGER Ve. See the article WINE. 
EAGLE, Aquila, ure, in natural hiſtory, the largeſt, 
> and ſwiſteſt of all the birds that live by prey. Sec 
IRD. 
Tt has a long, hooked beak 3 low, ſcaly legs; thick, 
crooked talons; and a ſhort fal Its plumage is cheſſnut 
coloured, brown, ruddy and wnite. Its beak, black at the 
tip; and in the middle, blue, though in ſome yellow. 
Its aery, or neſt, is uſually on the higheſt rocks, ſome- 
times an the tops of old trees. It feeds its young till ſuch 
time as they are able to fly, and then drives them out of the 
neſts, Its food is birds, hares, lambs, kids and ſawns 3 Dy» 
Sir Robert Sibbald aſſures us, children too, when it can catch 
them ; of which he gives an inſtance in the Orcades iſlands. 
Prod, Nat. Hift. Scot. L. III. p. 2» and 14. 
Ray mentions an eagle s neſt, Fund near the river Der- 
went, in 1668. It conſiſted of large ſtrong ſticks, one end 
whereof was laid on the crag of a rock, and the other on tw 


Eaglet, with the carcaſſes of one lamb, one hare, and three 
grygalli. Sync. Method. Au. p. 6. The Eagle frequently 
watches the fiſhing hawk, and as ſoon as it perceives it to have 
ſtruck a fiſh, takes wing, purſues the bird till it lets fall its 
prey, and often catches it before it reaches the earth or Water. 
Philef. Trunſact. N“. 201. 

It lives very long, and as naturaliſts aſſure us, rarely dies but 
of hunger; the upper part of its crooked beak growing (o 
long, with age, that it cloſes up the lower, and ſo diſables it 
from opening and taking in food. 


1 


ticks, aſſures us, is, that it has tW /o ſets of eye-lids, the one 

thick and cloſe, and the other thinner and finer, which laſt it 

draws over the eye, when it looks at any luminous body, and 
thus breaks the force of its rays. See Ni TITAT ING. 
The falconers have trained up Eagles to the game; but they 
only ſucceed in mountainous Countries. On plains they can- 
nat keep any time on the wing. and when they ſtoop, or light, 
are weak, ſo that the ſaker beats them. See FALCON. 
Ariſtotle, and Pliny, reckon up fix kinds of Eagles, to which 
they give names correſponding to the difference of their plu- 
mage: as the E agle- Royal, called by Ariſtotle, 7/719! , and 
ac: eas, from the ruddy, golden colour of its feathers, which 
are likewiſe ſpotted as it were with ſtars. The Black-Eglc, 
valeria, the imalleſt and moſt vigorous of all. The watc- 
tailed Eagle, or pyg args: The middle-fized Eagle, with a 
large tail, living in moraſſes, morphnus : The Sea-Kaglr, ha- 
lietus : and the Buarded-Kagle, a kind of effifraga. 

EAGLE, in heraldry, is the ſymbol of royalty, as being, accord- 
ing to Philoſtratus, the king of birds ; and for that reaſon de- 
dicated, by the antients, to Jupiter. a 
The Eagle, is the arms of the emperor, the king of 
Poland, &c. It is accounted one of the moſt noble bear- 
ings in heraldry, and, according to the earned in that 
art, ought never to be given, but in conſideration of fin- 
gular braver y; generolity, Oc. On which occaſions, 


either a whole Engle, or Eagle Naiſſunt, or only 
che 
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of one of the muſcles of the malleus : but it is now diſcovered 


. 


ſhorter and bigger, opening into the ſinus in the mamillary 


ted, whether it was an artery, a vein, a nerve, or the tendon 


to be a branch of the fifth pair of nerves, which meets the 
rtio dura of the auditory nerve. / | 
he two fſeneſtræ above- mentioned, open into a cavity dug 


out of the os petroſum, called the labyrinth, as being perplex - | 


ed with divers detours and meanders. In this cavity is ſup- 
poſed to be contained the innate air. It is divided into three 


res. The third is the cochlea, which conſiſts of two parts, 
viz. a ſpiral ſemi-oval canal; and a lamina, formed into a 


canal, oppoſite to the newel, by means of a very fine mem- 
brane. The cavity of the cock 


Other harder, portio dura : the ſoſt part is ſpent on the organ 
of hearing, being divided into hve branches, which form a 
delicate web, that lines the veſtibulum, cochlea, c. The 


KINTH, VEgsTIBLE, CochzzA, Canalgs Semi- circulares, 
AvDiTory Nerve, &c. 


E A 'R 
i 1 


There is a ſort of w Which has the f 
the ſhoulder hale, | aperture of the 76 


Among all the varieties in the ſtructure of this © none 
Dr. Grew obſerves, 'are more remarkable than tho in the 


talked of, in the labyrinth ; and with good reaſon, as there is 
a paſlage out of the labyrinth into the throat, through which 
the innate air might eſcape. This is paſt doubt : fince by 
ſtopping the breath, and ſtraining, we can force the external 
ar into the ear, and even hear it ruſhing in. When the 


d is any way ſtopped, as by a cold, c. the hearing 


inner ear. See Soux p, Dzarnsss, WulsrzRIxc-Plgce, 

Tavurzr, &c, 

Several naturaliſts and phyſicians have held, that cutting off 
drs and unprolific ; which no- 


on the beauties of Auguſtus's ears ; and Alian, deſcribing 
the beauties of Aſpaſia, obſerves ſhe had ſhort ears, Mar- 
tial ranks large cars among the number of deformities, 


Among the Athenians, it was a mark of nobility to have the 
ears bored, or perforated. Among the Hebrews and Ro- 


Eak, in muſic, denotes a kind of internal ſenſe, whereby we 


+1901 and judge of harmony, and muſica] ſounds. See 


The immediate organ of hearing, has been generally ſuppoſ- EAx-RINd, © foe the articles $ PENDANr. 
5 2 


ed to be the membrane of the tmpanum : but later ana- Earx-Wax, 


wherein that membrane has been abſolutely deſtroyed, 
and broke, without the leaſt diminution . of the ſenſe of 


Behind, and under, the external ear, are a number of large 
glands, called parotides, wherein is ſeparated a great deal of 
faliva, which is conveyed by the excretory ducts into the 
mouth, See ParoTipes, | | 1 

The comparative anatomy of the ear furniſhes abundant in- 
ſtances of che creator's wiſdom:— In birds, the outer ear 
is of a form proper for flight ; not protuberant, as that 
Ju obitruct their progreſs, but cloſe and covered. See 

IRD, 


Thus moles have no auricle at all, but only a round hole, be- 
tween the neck and ſhoulder. Some authors obſerve, that the 
meatus, or paſlage, 8 cloſed with a little skin, which opens 


_ 


from divers inſtances EaR, is alſo applied to a long cluſter of flowers, or ſeeds, pro- 
duced by certain plants ; uſually called by botaniſts, ſpica. 


See SPICA, 

The flowers and ſeeds of wheat, rye, barley, Ge. grow in 
ears, The fame holds of the flowers of lavender, c. 

We fay, the ſtem of the ear, i. e. its tube or fray :. the 
knot of the ear: the lobes, or cells, wherein the grains are 
encloſed : the beard of the ear, Sc, 8 ears of wheat have 
been known to ariſe from the lame root, 


Jews Ear, See the article Jzw. 
EARING Third, See the article Tris, 
EARL, an Engliſh title of honour, or degree of nobility, next 


below a _— and above a viſcount. See Nonprity, 


Maxeuis, ISCOUNT, Ge. 

Earls, were anciently attendants, or aſſociates of the king 
in his councils, and martial expeditions ; much as comites, 
counts, were of the magiſtrates of Rome, in quality of depu- 
ties, to execute their offices ſor them. See Coun. 


men; the Danes, corlas; and the Engliſh, Zarts, Seo 
Count, GRAVE, Ge. 


for the ſupport of the ſtate thereof, he allotted the third peny 


out of the ſheriffs court, iſſuing out of all pleas of the ſhirs 
from which the Earl took his title. But of later days the 
matter is much altered, 5 

Earls are now created by charter, without any authority over, 
or particular relation to, their counties; and without any 
profit ariſing thence, except ſome annual ſtipend out of the 
exchequer for honour ſake, The number of Earls being of 
late much increaſed, and no more counties being left for them; 
ſeveral of them have made Choice of ſome eminent part of 2 


306 county, 
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county, as Lind y Holland, Craven, &c. Others, of foie | under their r articles, CHALK, Puurce, Bork, $1- 
8 W . I Ce. And others of 8 erra, oh ** . A 4 8: 
ſome village, or their own park, Cc. as Godolphin, | aturaliſts generally ran as 2 ſpecies of earth; though 
Bolton, Danby, Wharton, r. Fad with no great propriety. Sands'being, in ſtrictneſs, a — 
Two Barls we have which are not local, i. 6. not igni ent | | 


coronet put on his „and a charter in his hand. They are | and fit to feed vegetables, &c. for pure earth is liable to cn. 
ſtyled by the king, conſanguine; n/tri, our couſins: Their leſce into a hard coherent maſs, as in clay; and earth thus 
title is, m potent noble hyd, Their coronet has the imbodied, and as it were glued together, would be very un- 
pears tailed op Jinth with leaves between. fit to nouriſh plants. But if with ſuch earth, fand, 7. e. hard 


ar! was a mighty title among the Saxons: it is obſerved to cryſtals which are indiſſoluble in water, and Rill retain their 
be the moſt ancient of any of the 3 and that there | figure, be intermixed, Coy 0 Tha the-pages of the earth 
is no other title of honour in uſe am preſent nobility open, and the earth it ſelf e and incompact, and by that 


Eart-ManSHAL, is a great officer, who had antiently ſe- | therein, ſomewhat analagous to veſſek is effected, by which 
veral courts under his Juriſtiction, as the court of chivalry »| the juices of the aerth may be conveyed prepared, diveſted 
now. almoſt forgotten ; and the court of honour, lately re- circulated, and at length excreted and thrown off into the 


der him is called Knight-Marſbal. Ser MarsHAL, and | qQuzovs Glebe; ſee alſo Oczan. 
MarsHALs&A,—Under him is alſo the herald's office, or | The earth, conſidered in different relations, or habitudes 
college of arms. See HE RAID, and Col LEO of Arms. makes the ſubject of geography, and geometry, See Gro- 
The office of Earl. Marſbal is 2 the moſt noble | crxapry, . | p | 

. The fiure of the EazTH is demonſtrated. to be nearly ſpherical. 
now, for reaſons of hus : the moon is frequently ſeen eclipſed by the ſhadow of 


EARNEST, Arrhe, money advanced to 8 or aſſure, jms or leſs diſtance from the earth. 
ence 


performance | 
thereof. | 5 ſituations, is really conical; and co tly the body 


By the civil law, he who recedes from his bargain, loſes his that projects it, f. 5, the earth, is y ſpherical. See 
earne/? : or, if the perſon, who received the earneſt, give | SHAbow. 
back, he is to return the earneff double. But, with us, the — — — is, according 


decline it, is not diſcharged upon forſeiting his um. 3 but | whereby all bodies, and all the parts of bodies, mutually at- 


may be ſued for the whole money ſtipulated. g Aua ct one another. See ATTRACTION, | 
EARTH, Terra, in natural philoſophy, one of the four vulgar, | The fame is the cauſe of the ſphericity of the drops of rain, 
or peripatetical elements; defined, 4 ſimple, dry and cold | quickſilver, c. See Drop, SPHERICITY, &c, > 


ſubſtance ; and as ſuch, an ingredient in the compotition of | We fay it is nearly, ſpherical ; for the inequalities on its ſurface 
all natural bodies, See ELEMENT. . | - prevent its being perfectly ſo. Beſides, that Huygens and 
It ſhould be well obſerved, that the element earth is à very Sir Iſaac Newton have ſhewn, that the earth is higher and 
different matter from the earth whereon we tread: Ariſtotle | bigger under the equator, than at the poles : ſo that its figure, 
having laid down cold and dry as his firſt element; to pive it |. nearly, is that of an oblate ſpheroid, ſwelling out towards the 
a ſuitable name, looked among the diverſe bodies, for that | equatorial parts, and flatted or contracted towards the poles. 
which ſhould come the neareſt thereto ; which bei earth, The ratio of the greater diameter to the leſs, Huygens de- 
he gave his firſt element that denomination : though, thus] termines to be as 578 to 577, See MounTain, Sprr- 
borrowing a word that had been uſed for a different thing, | noi, PENDULUM, Oc. 
occaſioned a great part of his followers to run into an extra. | 
vagant error, and to ſuppoſe, that this habitable foffil earth, 
was an element. See PRINcIrTE. the ſun. See Sun. 

EARTH, in chymiſtry, is the fourth of the Cy elements, | This roundneſs of the earth is further confirmed: by its ha- 
or principles, into which all bodies are reſolvible by fire. See ving been frequently ſailed round: the firſt time was in the 
PRINCE TE. ; | | | year 1519, - when Ferd. Magellan made the tour of the 
After drawing off the ſpirit, ſulphur and p 6. gr. of | Whole globe in 1124 days. In the year 1557, our country- 
wine, what remains in the retort, is a taſteleſs, ſmelleſs, duſty | man Drake performed the ſame in 1056 days: in the year 
matter, not capable either of being raiſed by diſtillation, or | 1586, Sir Thomas Cavendiſh made the lame voyage in 777 
diſſolved by ſolution, and called earth, or terra damnata, or | days; Simon Cordes, of Rotterdam, in the year 1590; and 
caput mortuum. See CaPpUT Mortuum. in the year 1598, Oliver Noort, a Hollander, in 1077 days; 
This earth is ſuppoſed to be the baſis, or ſubſtratum of all bo- Will. Corn. Van Schouten, in the year 1615, in 749 days; 
dies; and that, wherein the other principles refide. It is all Jac. Heremites and Joh. Huygens, in the year 1623, in $02 
that is ſolid, e. gr. in an animal or vegetable body, 5. e. all days: all of whom failing continually from eaſt to weſt, at 
the vaſcular part; the reſt being juices. See SOLID, VrsszL, | length arrived in Europe, whence they ſet forth; and in the 


VEGETABLE, Cc. | | 

EARTH, in natural hiſtory, is a foſſil, or terreſtrial matter, | the heavens and earth, to correſpond to and confeſs this ſphe- 
whereof our globe principally conſiſts ; whoſe character is ts | rica figure. 4 
be neither diſſoluble by fire, water, nor air; not tranſparent, | What the earth loſes of its ſphericity by mountains and vallies, 
more fuſible than ſtone, and generally containing ſome de- | is nothing conſiderable ; the higheſt eminence being ſcarce 

of fatneſs. See Foss1L. equivalent to the minuteſt protuberance on the ſurface of A 
f ſuch earths ſome are ſimple, and immutable ; others, com- | lemon : what it loſes by the ſwelling of the equatorial parts is 

pound and fatty, Of the firſt kind is chalk, pumice, and | more ſenſible. See Mob ai, © 
rotten-ſtone ; of the ſecond, or compound kind, are boles of | Sir Iſaac Newton makes the greateſt diameter 34 miles bigger 
all kinds, red, white and brown; fullers earth, the divers | than the leſs, fixing the ratio, as 692 to 688, If the earth 
kinds of medicinal earth, as the cretica, hungarica, turcica, | were in a fluid ſkate, its revolution round its axis would ne- 
luecica, lemnian earth, malta earth, terra ſigillata, Sc. To cellarily make it put on ſuch a figure, by reaſon the centri- 
this claſs are likewiſe referred argillz, or clay-earths formed fugal force being greateſt towards the equator, the fluid would 
into potters ware. See ARGILLA, CLAyv, &.. there riſe, and ſwell moſt: and that it ſhould be ſo now, 
'T hele earths are all chymically reſolvible into an oil, a little | ' ſeems neceſſary to keep the ſea in the equinoctial regions from 
acid falt, c. and a calx, which is the baſis, or the earth pro- overflowing the earth thereabouts. 


perly fo called. See the divers kinds of earths deſcribed | Add, that experiments made on pendulums, which muſt ” 
| Mi Þ ; | | | 0 


BY 


EAR 


as ſtanding ſtill, to a ſpectator on the earth ; whether the 
ſun really move round the earth at reſt ; or the earth move 
round the ſun at reſt. ; 

For ſuppoſe the earth in T, Tab.” Aftronom. fig. 15. m0. 2.) 
and the ſun in 1; the ſun wi then appear in Y. And ſup- 
poſe the ſun to proceed in an orbit, ſurrounding the earth, 
from 1 to 2, he will then appear in 8; and if he proceed 
further to 3, he will be ſeen in L; and thus will he appear 


Thus does the ſun appear alike to move, whether he really 
move, or ſtand till ; ſo that the objection from ſenſe is of no 
force. See V1stow. , But again, 

2. If one of the planets be ſuppoſed to have moved a certain 
ſpace, from weſt to eaſt ; the ſun, earth, and other planets, 
together with the fixed ſtars, will all ſcem to an inhabitant of 
that planet, to have moved juſt ſo far round it the con- 


For ſuppoſe a ſtar M, (fg. 16. no. 2.) in the zenith of an inha- 


bitant of a planet placed in T; and ſuppoſe the planet to 
have revolved on its axis from weſt to caſt; in a certain 


therefore, the fun S, with the earth L, and the flaw N, 


» Sc. will appear to have moved round the planet a con- 


Thus, to the inhabitants of the planets if any ſuch there be, 


the mundane ſphere, with the ſun, ſtars, and all the other pla. 


nets, will, as to us, appear to move round them from to 
weſt. And accordingly, the inhabitants of our Planet the 


. earth, are only liable to the fame deluſive appearances with 


ever 1s not in the centre of any of them, as we have already | 


ſhewn under the articles, Su and PLANET. | 

4. The earth's orbit being proved to be between thoſe of Ve- 
nus and Mars ; it follows, that the earth muſt turn round the 
ſun : for, as it lies within the orbits of the ſuperior planets, 
their motions would indeed appear unequal and irregular ; 
but they would never either be 1 or retrograde with- 
out this ſuppoſition, See STATION and ETROGRADATION, 
5. From the orbits and periods of the ſeveral planets about the 
fun, and of the moon and the ſatellites round the earth, Tu- 
piter and Saturn, it is evident, that the law of gravitation is 
the fame towards the earth, Jupiter and Saturn, as towards 
the ſun ; and the periodical times of the ſeveral bodies moving 
around each, are in the ſame ratio to their ſeveral diſtances 
from them. See PRRIOD and Dis Ax ck. 
Nou, it is certain, that on the hypotheſis of the earth's an- 


ſhould be found no leſs than 242 years, whereas in fact it 
1s but one year. Which ſingle conſideration, Mr. Whiſton 
thinks of weight enough to determine the controverſy be- 


earth for ever. See RRVOLUTIOx, YEAR, Ce. 

Whereas, ſuppoſing our earth to have once revolved about the 
ſun in a circular orbit, whoſe ſemi-diameter were equal to the 
earth's original diſtance from the fun ſix degrees paſt | 
helion, the annual period would be found exactly aud ſupriz- 
ingly equal to the lunar or the ancient ſolar year, which were 
exactly commenſurate ; containing 12 ſynodical, or 1 3 perio- 
dical months, 7, e. 355 days, 4 hours, 19 minutes. See 
MonTH and Year. 


6. The diſtances of certain of the fixed ſtars from the zenith, 
have been obſerved to be various at various times of the year, | 


—_ 


That, particularly, of the pale-ſtar from the pole, has been 


ears ſucceſſively; to be r about the ſummer ſolſtic 
2 93 _ 
pears, that the earth changes its fituation ; receding from the 
pole - ſtar, and returning back to it again annually, Ser Pa. 
RALLAX of the earth's orbit, | 
Which argument is further confirmed from this, that the 
earth is nearer the ſun at Chriſtmas, than at Midſummer ; as 
appears both from its apparent diameter being greater in 
December than in June ; and from its motion being ſwifeer 


by one 25th part in the former ſeaſon, than the latter: 


ſun, * their revolu- 
tions in greater or leſs times, as their orbits are greater or 15. 
i. e. as they are more or leſs remote from the fun. Of con. 
ſequence, if the ſtars and Planets revolved round the earth 
they would perform their revolutions in unequal times, ac. 
cording as their orbits, or their diſtances, were, unequal] big. 


the velocity of theſe latter muſt be immenſe ; and yet all the 
purpoſes thereof, might have been anſwered by à moderate 


in one twinkling of an eye, muſt fly 8222; Jupiter 28688 ; 
and Saturn 52060 miles, - Laſtly, the fixed ſtars being yet 
vaſtly more remote from the earth than Saturn, their motion 


in, or near the equator, mult be vaſtly fwiſter than that of 


and thence decreaſi am towards the fouth : conſequent] 
the altitude of the —4 being always found the _ and he 


ſometimes nearer, and ſometimes recede further from it; at a 
greater diſtance, a greater ſpiral, and at a lefs, a leſs is de- 


Further, as their motion is ſlower, when the planet is further 
from the earth ; the greater ſpirals are deſcribed in leſſer times 
than the leſſer. And as the greateſt and leaſt diſtan 


For a body, revolving on its, axis, the, x * yen 


* " Coriſequently, the equator being a great circle, and 
he parallels all 8 towards the poles, the . 
force is greateſt in the equator, and decreaſes towards t 
bebe 
„No 


gravity, retards the oe of bodies, * moſt where it 
Di. Keil computes, that the force of gravity to the centrifu - 
gal force at the equator is as 289 to 13 conſequently, a body 
N there, would loſe one 289th part of the weight it would 


Keil takes for concluſive and unanſwerablo. 
All the planets, it is demonſtrated, gravitate towards the ſun : 
and obſervations teſtify to us, either that the carth turns round 


the fun, or the ſun round the earth, in ſuch manner, as to 


deſcribe equal areas in equal times. But it is demonſtrated 
further, that whenever bodies turn round each other, and re- 


gulate their motion by ſuch law, the one muſt of neceſſity 


gravitate to the other: conſequently, if the fun in its motion 
oo gravitate to the darth; aan or reaction equal and 
contrary, the earth muſt likewiſe , gravitate towards the ſun, 
Again, the ſame author has demonſtrated, that when two bo- 
dies gravitate to one another, without directly approaching one 
another in right lines ; they muſt both of them turn round 
their common center of gravity ;. the ſun and earth, therefore, 
do both turn round their common center of gravity ; but the 


ſun is ſo great a body in reſpect of our earth, which: is, as it | 


were, but a point; that the common center of gravity of 
15 7 5 boi” will lie within the body of the ſun it ſelf, and 
not far ſrom the center of the ſun. The carth, therefore, 
turns round a point, which is in the body of the ſun ; and 
therefore turns round the ſun. Q. E. DP). 
To ſay no more, to ſuppoſe the earth at reſt, confounds_ and 
deſtroys all the order and harmony of the univerſe, annuls its 
laws, and ſets every part at variance with other, robs the 
Creator of half the praiſe of his work, and mankind of the 
pleaſure of the contemplation thereof. In effect, it renders 
the motions of the planets inextricable and uſeleſs, which 
otherwiſe are plain and ſimple. So that ſuch of the later 
aſtronomers, as have aſſerted it with the moſt zeal, have been 
forced to ſet it aſide, when they came to compute the motions 
of the planets, None of them would ever attempt to com- 
pute theſe motions in variable ſpirals; but in all their theories 
they tacitly ſuppoſe the earth to move on its axis, fo as to turn 
the diurnal ſpirals into circles. | 
Thus, the jeſuite Ricciolus, who, at the pope's command, 
oppoſed the motion of the earth with all his might, as ſome- 
thing contrary to holy ſcripture ; yet, to frame aſtronomi- 
cal tables, which ſhould any thing tolerably agree to obſer- 


vation, he was forced to have recourſe to the motion of | 


the earth, as his only refuge. . 
This, K Chales, mY of the fame fraternity, frankly 


© mediocriter obſervatianibus reſponderent ; niſi ſecundum Hſtema 
© terre mite ; notwithſtanding, that he called in all the fo- 
'< reign and forced aſſiſtances of moveable epicycles : ſo that 
< in his Aftronomia reformata, where he undertakes to give ac- 
© curate tables of the cœleſtial motions, he gives into the hy- 
© potheſis of the motion of the earth” De Chales A/ron. 
Reformot, l. X. c. 1. | : 

The ſyſtem, then, which ſuppoſes the earth at reſt, is, of it 
ſelf, of no uſe, or ſignificancy in aſtronomy ; nor does it 
avail more in phyſics: for the principal phænomena are no 
way deducible from it; but the retainers thereto are either 
forced to fly to the immediate agency of the deity, (which in 
phyſics is the ſame as the reductis ad abſurdum in geometry) or 
to reaſons and principles unknown. 

Some oppoſe the motion of the earth, as contrary to reve- 
lation; there being mention made, in holy ſcripture, of the 
ſun's riſing and ſetting ; of his ſtanding ſtill in the time of 
oſhua; and his going back in that of Hezekiah. 

Now, to take the genuine ſenſe of theſe paſſages, the laws of 


interpretation muſt be ſettled. 1. Then, we ſuppoſe, that | 


the ſeveral words of ſcripture have their ſeveral ideas cor- 

reſponding to them; and that a man takes their ſenſe, in 

whom thoſe ideas are excited by the reading. 2. That the 

words of ſcripture, attentively read, are ſufficient to excite 

thoſe ideas in a mind not prepoſſeſſed. Hence, 3. It follows, 
Vor. I. : 


| 


cC̃onſeſſes: P. Ricciolus—nullas tabulas aptare potuit qua vel | 


that either God muſt haye exhibited the definitions of the 
words that occur in ſeripture ; or, that he ſuppoſes prior no- 
tions, and leaves us to take their ſenſe in the. ordinary way, 
Hence, 4. We argue, that no other ideas are to be affixed to 
the words of ſcripture, but ſuch as occur to a perſon who 
looks or attends to the things themſelves ſpoke of. Sce DB- 
FINITION, | 

By the ſun's riſing, therefore, is meant no more than his re- 
appearance. in the horizon, after he had been hid below it : 
and by his ſetting, an occultation of the ſun, before viſible in 
the horizon, When the preacher therefore fays, Eccleſ. i. 5. 
The ſun riſes, and ſets, and returns to his place; he means, 
doubtleſs, no more than the ſun, which before was hid, is 


now ſeen in the horizon; and after being there conſpicuous, 


is hid again, and at length re-appears in the eaſt. For thus 
much only appears to a perſon who views the ſun; and there- 
fore thus much, and no more, is expreſſed by the ſacred 
writers. | 

In like manner, when in Joſh. x. 12, 13. the ſun and moon 
are ſaid to have ſtood till; all meant by ſtation is, that they 
did not their place, with reſpect to the earth, For 
that general, by fun and thou /till over Gibeon, and thou mg, 
over the valley of Ajalen required no more, than that the 
ſun, which then appeared over that city, ſhould not change 
its ſituation, And from his bidding the ſun to keep his ſitua- 


tion, it would be unjuſt to infer, that it moves round the 
earth at reſt, 


Gaſſendus, very pertinently to the preſent purpoſe diſtinguiſhes 
two ſacred volumes, the one written, called the bible ; the 
© other, nature, or the world ; God having manifeſted himſelf 
* by two lights, the one of revelation, and the other of de- 
* monſtration, Accordingly, the interpreters of the former 
© are divines; of the latter mathematicians, As to matters 
*, of natural knowledge, the mathematicians are to be con- 
* ſulted ; and as to the objects of faith, the prophets; the for- 
© mer, being no leſs interpreters, or apoſtles, from God to 
* men, than the latter, And as the mathematician would 
de judged to wander out of his province, if he ſhould 
6 "0g to controvert,. or ſet aſide any article of faith 
. principles of geometry ; | ſo. it muſt be granted, the 
© divines, are no lefs out of their limits, when they venture 
© to, pronounce on a point of natural knowledge, beyond 
the reach of any not verſed in geometry and opticks, merely 
from holy ſcripture, which docs not pretend to teach any 
© thing of the matter,” | 
For inſtances, we may quote Lactantius, and Auguſtine ; 
* the firſt of whom rendered hiniſelf ridiculous by diſputing, 
from ſcripture, againſt the roundneſs of the earth; and 
© the latter, againſt the antipodes.” See AnTiPODEs. 
The earth, thus proved to move, | is to be further obſerved, 
that the altitude of the pole being found at all times of the 
ear, #. e. in all points of its annual orbit, (the ecliptic,) to 
the ſame ; it follows, that the earth proceeds in ſuch man- 
ner * orbit, as that its axis is conſtantly parallel to the 
axis of the world, and of conſequence parallel to it ſelf, See 
Axis. 
This motion, which Copernicus calls the motion libration, 
may be well enough illuſtrated, by ſuppoſing a globe, with its 
axis parallel to that of the earth, painted on the flag, or anti- 
- ent of a maſt, moveable on its axis, and continually driven 
by the weſt wind, while it makes the tour of an iſland : it is 
evident, that in every ſituation of the ſhip, the axis of the 
inted globe will continue parallel to the axis of the world. 
A and PAR ALLE LISM. 
According to Sir Iſaac Newton's principles, the earth's axis 
does, in every annual revolution, incline twice towards the 


nutation it is, that the preceſſion of the equinoctial points is 
ſuppoſed to depend; and as Mr. Flamſteed likewiſe imagines, 
the annual parallax of the fixed ſtars likewiſe, Sce NUTA- 
TION, PRECESSION, PARALLAX, Cc. 

Latitude of the EARTH. See 5 LATITUDE. 

Longitude of the ee ; LONGITUDE. 

Inclination of the axis of the Ex TH. Sce INCLINATI1ON, 
Axis, and ANGLE. 

EARTH, in agriculture, and gardening. Sce Soll, LAND, Cc. 

Untried EARTH, the foil, or earth which is fix or ſeven inches 
deep, where neither ſpade nor plow has reached, 
This is greatly recommended by Mr. Lawrence, for amend- 
ments and improvements, both in the fruit and kitchen gar- 
den : he aſſures us, from his own experience, that no kind of 
compolt, made with art, exceeds it; and adds, that if the 
choiceſt fruit-trees be planted herein, they preſently diſcover 
an uncommon healthfulneſs and vigour : and that if any ten- 
der forts of annuals be diſcreetly ſown in this earth, made fine 
by lifting, their looks, colour, Ic. ſoon diſcover that they 
like the ſoil, Melons and cug.mbers, need no other compoſt 
but this wntried earth : and aſparagus it ſelf will profper, at 
leaſt, as well in this wntried earth, if laid a foot and a halt 
deep, as with all the uſual expence of dung. Though for the 
tenderer flowers, and exoticks, this earth is not found to have 
any extraordinary excellencies. For annual plants, produced 
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ecliptic, and twice return to its former poſition, On which 
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Fullers EARTH. FulLlERs earth. 
Samian EARTH. SANA earth, &c. 
Lennian EARTH, c. W See C(LIEMNIAN earth, 
Sealed EARTH. 4 JSIGILLAT A terra. 
Soap Ex r R. TS earth. 


EAR TH-BAds, ſacs @ terre, in fortification, See SACKs Us 
EazTr-flas. See the article Plume ALV. oa | 


apan EARTH. See the article JAPAN. 
ARTH black. See the article BLACK. 


from ſeed, a coat of this via earth, wo inches deep,” may 
ſuffice : on other occaſions, a greater depth is required, _ 


earth. 


EARTHED gar. See the article Sugar. 


EARTHEN 


5, See the article FLOOR. 


EARTHING, in the general ſenſe. See InTzrRrNG. 


EARTHING,in agriculture and gardening, denotes the covering | 


of vines, ſellery, and other ſhrubs and plants with 2arth. 


EARTHQUAKE, in natural hiſtory, a vehement hake, or 


Burgos, and Vin. Bonajutusz which laſt, is one of the moſt | 
terrible ones in all hiſtory, | ; 


agitation of ſome conſiderable place, or part of the earth; 
from natural cauſes ; attended with a huge noiſe like tluin- 
der, and frequently with an eruption of water, or fire, or 
ſmoak, or winds, &c.. | 1 e 

Earthquakes are the greateſt, and moſt formidable phænomena 


reſpect to the manner of the ſhake, viz. a tremor and a pulſe ; | 


the firſt being horizontal, in-alternate vibrations, compared to 
the ſhaking of a perſon in an — The 2d, perpendicular, 
up and down : which latter kind are alſo called by Ariftotle, 
Beam, from the reſemblance of their motion to that of 
boiling. 


of nature. Ariſtotle, and Pliny, diſtinguiſh two kinds, with 


Agricola increaſes the number, and makes four kinds ; which | | 
Alb. Magnus again reduces to three, viz. inclination, when | 


the earth librates alternately from right to left ; by 


mountains have been ſometimes brought to meet, and aſh 

againft cach other: pulſation, when it beats up and down 
like an artery: and trembling, when it ſhakes and quavers every a 5 
water, Which when dried up, 


12 miles from the ſea, the earth gaped and ſpouted out, with 
v prodigious force, 'vaſt quantities of water into the air: 


way, like a flame. 


henomena of EAR THQU AK 88.—The Philyoph, Tranſatt. fur- | 
niſh us with abundance of hiſtories of earthquakes 3 particu- |- 


larly, one at Oxford, in 1665, by Dr. Wallis and Mr. Boyle. 
Another, at the ſame place, in va by Mr. 4. Lows 
another in Sicily, in 1692-3, by Mr. Hartop, Fa. ndro 
It ſhook the whole iſland ; and not 


tioned by Ariſtotle and Pliny, vis. a perpendicular pulfation, 


or ſuccuſſion. It Was impoſſible, ſays the noble Bonajutus, |* ' 


for any body, in this country, to keep on their legs, on the 
dancing earth: nay, thoſe that lay on the ground, were toſſed 
from fide to fide, as on a rolling billow : high walls Jeapt from 
their foundations ſeveral paces, c. 1 N . Tranſ. Ne. 207. 
The miſchief it did is amazing: almoſt | 


beſide an incredible number of villages, were either deſtroyed 
or greatly damaged. We ſhall only inſtance the fate of Ca- 
tania, one of the moſt famous, antient, and-flourtſhing cities 
in the kingdom; the reſidence of feveral- monarchs, and an 
univerſity. This once famous, now unhappy Catania,” to uſe 


the words of Fa. Burgos, had the greateſt mare in the tragedy. 


Fa. Anthon. Serrovita, being on his way thither, and at the 


diſtance of a few miles; obierved a black cloud, like night, 


hovering over the city; and there aroſe from the mouth of 
Montgibello, great ſpires of flame, which ſpread all around. 
The fea all of a ſudden begun to roar, and riſe in billows ; 
and there was a blow, as if all the artillery in the world had 
been at once diſcharged. The birds flew about aſtoniſhed, 


the cattle in the fields ran crying, Cc. His and his compa- 


nions horſes ſtoped ſhort, trembling ; ſo that they were forced 
to alight. They were no ſooner off, but they were lifted 
{rom the ground above two palms ; when caſting his eyes to- 
wards Catania, he with amazemeat faw nothing but a thick 
cloud of duſt in the air. This was the ſcene of their cala- 


mity : for of the magnificent Catania, there is not the leaſt | 


footſtep to be ſeen. S. Bonajutus aſſures us, that of 18914 
inhabitants, 18000 periſhed therein. The fame author, from 

a computation of the inhabitants, before and after the earth- 

quake, in the ſeveral cities and towns, finds that near 60000 

periſhed out of 254900. bid. n“. 202. 

Jamaica is remarkable for earthquakes. The inhabitants, Dr. 

Sloan informs us, expect one every year. That author gives 

us the hiſtory of one in 1687: another horrible one in 1692, 

is deſcribed by ſeveral anonymous authors. In two minutes 
time it ſhook down and drowned nine Ioths of the town of 
Port-Royal. The houſes funk out-right, 30 or 40 fathoms 

deep. Phil. Tanſact. nꝰ. 209, The earth opening, ſwal- 

lowed up people; and they roſe in other ſtreets; ſome in the 

middle of the harbour, and yet were ſaved ; though, there 

were 2000 people loſt, and 1000 acres of land ſunk. All the 


houſes were thrown down throughout the iſland. One Hop- | 


kins had his plantation removed half a mile from its place. 
Ot all wells, from one fathom to fx or ſeven, the water flew 
| 2 8 


1 


that, but Naples and | 
Malta ſhared in the ſhock, It was of the ſecond kind men- 


| the buildings in the 
countries were thrown down, Fifty four cities and towns, 


_ ſwallowed up; others, 
| 3 
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death; in others,” the heads only appeared. 
The larger openings ſwallowed up houſes; and out of fome 
would iffue whole rivers of waters, ſpouted up a great height 
into the air, and threatening #' deluge to that part the cart h- 
4 Phe n Wa deat 


A great part of them 
trees, and all at one 
appeared great pools of 
nothing but ſand, without 
had been thereon. Above 


people, 


the greateſt vi e mountains and rocks; 
and it is #' „ that the nearer the mountains, the 
greater the make; that the cauſe thereof lay there. Moſt 


up for 24 hours, by the falling of 
ng up, * RO themſelves new 
s; tearing up in their paſſage trees, &c. 
rt „ thoſe people who eſcaped, got on board 
| the "where many continued above two 
months; the ſhakes all that time being fo violent, and coming 


ſo thick, ſometimes two or three in an hour, accompanied 


with frightful noiſes like a ruffling wind, ot a hollow rum- 


bling thunder, with brimſtone blaſts, that they durſt not come 

aAlhore. The conſequences” of the earthquake' was 2 general 

ſiekneſd, from the noi + rev belched forth, which ſwept 
| 4, #+ EE 1 


away above 3000 perſons. ag 

Aſter the detail of theſe horrible convulſions, the reader will 
have but little curiofity left,” for the leſs conſiderable phæno- 
mena of the earthquake at Lima, in 1687, deſcribed by Fa. 


Alvarez de Toledo, wherein above 53000 perſons were de- 
ſtroyed ; this being of the vibratory kind, fo that the bells in 


the church rung of themſelves : or that at Batavia in 1699, 
by Witzen : that in the North' of England in 1703, by Mr. 
Thoresby : or, laſtly, thoſe in New-England in 1663 and 
1670, by Dr. Mather. We will therefore relieve him with 
ſome attempts towards a theory of earthquakes. 


Caſes of EARTHQUAKES, —Naturalifts are here divided. Some 


aſcribe earthquates to water, others to fire, and others to air; 
and all of them with fome reaſon. To conceive which, it is 
to be obſerved, that the earth every where abounds in huge 
ſubterraneous caverns, veins and canals ; particularly about 
the roots of mountains: that of theſe cavities, veins, &c. 
ſome are full of water, whence are compoſed gulphs, abyſſes, 
ſprings, rivulets ; and others full of exhalations: and that 
ſome parts of the earth are replete with nitre, ſulphur, bitu- 
men, vitriol, Cc. See Anyss, STRATUM, r. | 
This premiſed, 1. The earth it ſelf may be the cauſe of its 
own ſhaking ; when the roots, or baſis, of fome large maſs 
being diſſolved, or wore away by a fluid underneath, it ſinks 
into the ſame; and with its weight, occaſions a tremor of the 
adjacent parts; produces a noiſe ; and frequently an inundation 
of water. PN. | 
2. The ſubterraneous waters may occaſion earthquakes, by 
their overfiowing, cutting out new courſes, &c. Add, that 
the water being heated, and rarified by the ſubterraneous fires, 
may emit fumes, blaſts, c. which by their action, either on 
the water, or immediately on the earth it ſelf, may occaſion 
great ſuccuſhons, Sg | 
3. The air may be the cauſe of earthquakes : for air, being a 
collection of fumes, and vapours raiſed from the earth and 
water ; if it be pent up in the too narrow viſcera of the 
earth, the ſubterraneous, or its own native heat, rarifying and 
EX- 
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he, aliud eff in terra tremor, quam in mube tonitru ? 
This he thinks abundantly indicated by the fame fulphurous | 
fmell being found in any thing burnt with lightni „ and in 
the waters, tec. caſt up in earthquakes, and even the air | 


18. that they agree in the manner of the noiſe'; which is | 


carried on, as in a train, fired; the one rowling and ratling 


- through the alt, takes fire as the vapours chance to drive; as 


Adnet Snich in the effet of the trembling et the air, 


cauſed by the fame” vapours diſperſed through” it, has force 
enough to ſhake our houſes ; and why may not there be | 
thunder and lightning under — in ſome vaſt” repoſito | 
ries there, I ſee no reaſon. ſpecially if we reflect, that the | 
compoſes the noiſy vapour above us, is in much 


larger quantities under ground. Philoſophical Tranſattions, 


Ad, that the pyrites one, of all the known minerak, yields 
this inflammable vapour, is highly probable : ſor that no mi- 


neral, or ore whatſoever, is ſalphurous, but as it is wholly, 


or in part, a pyrites; and that there is but one ſpecies of 


certainly the effect of ſublimation; and thoſe great quanti- 
ties of it faid to be found about the skirts of volcano's, is on- 
ly an argument of the long duration and vehemence of thoſe 
fires: Poſſibly, the pyrites of the yolcano's, or burning moun- 
tains, may be more ſulphurous than ours: And, indeed it is 
plain, that fome of ours in England are very lean, and hold 
but little fulphur ; others again very much : which” may be 
one reafon, why England de o little troubled with earth- 
quakes ; and Italy, and almoſt round the Mediterranean ſea, 


ſo very much: though another reaſon is, the paucity of py- | 


Comparing our ear? ker, thunder and lightning, with 
theirs, it is obſerved, that there it lightens almoſt daily, 4. of 
cially in ſummer time, here ſeldom ;- there thunder and light- 
ning is of long duration, here it is ſoon over 3 there the 
earthquakes are frequent, long, and terrible, with many pa- 
roxylms in a day, and that for many days; here very rt, 
a few minutes, and ſcarce perceptible. Lo this purpoſe, the 
ſubterraneous cavities i England are ſmall, and few, com- 
pared to the vaſt vaults in thoſe parts of the world; which is 
evident, ſrom the ſudden diſappearance of whole mountains 
and iſlands. f 

Dr. Woodward gives us another theory of earthqua#es. He 
endeayours to ſhew, that the ſubterraneous heat, or fire 


(which is continually elevating water out of the abyſs, to fur- 


niſh the earth with rain, dew, ſprings and rivers) being ſtop- 


a greater quantity than uſual, into one place; and therefore 


_ cauſeth a great rarefaction, and intumeſcence of the water of 


earthquakes, tves, is fo vehement, 
the earth, making cracks and chaſms 
lungth, which open at the inſtant of the 
the intervals betwixt them ; nay, 


chat it forces the ſuper-incumbent 
hout, and thereby perfectly un- 

ion of them; ſo that theſc 

a ſoom as the ſhock is over, ſinks 
and is ſwallowed up by it; the water 

y riſing up, and forming a hke in the 
che fad tract before was. That this effort be- 

in all directions indifferently, the fire dilating and 
all and endeavouring to get room, and 

its way through ull obſtacles, falls as foul on the water 
"as on the earth above, forcing it forth, 
-ſoever it can” find vent, or paſſage, as well 
welk, ſprings, and the outlets of 


tna, or other neighbouring vol- 
at the bottom of tho ſea, where- 
and communicates with it. 
in all patts of it, 
und more eſpeci- 
ally in thoſe, where theſe extraordinary aggregations of this 
fre happen; ſo likewiſe is the water, which is thus forced out 
of it; mſomuch, that when thrown forth, and mixed with 
the waters of wells, or ſprings of rivers, and the fea, it ren- 
ders them very ſenſibly hot. 


in all parts; yet the effects are no where very remarkablc, 
except in thoſe countries, which are mountainous, and con- 


— 2 and cavernous underneath ; and eſpecially 
where the diſpoſition of the ſtrata is fuch, that thoſe caverns 


open into the abyſs, and fo freely admit, and entertain the fire, 


therein," is the cauſe of the ſhock ; it na- 
= courſe that way, where it finds the rea- 


| dieft reception, which is towards thoſe caverns. Beſides, that 


l 


reſiſtance; but above all, thoſe countries which yield great 


ſtore of ſulphur, and nitre, are, far, the moſt injures} and 


incommoded by earthquakes ; tho minerals conftituting in 
upon this aſſemblage, and app of it, occaſions that mur- 


. muring noiſe, that ſubterrancous thunder, which is heard 


rumbling in the bowels of the earth during earthquakes, and 
by the affiſtance of its exploſive power, renders the ſhock 
much greater; ſo as Gmetimes to make miſerable ha- 
vock and deſtruction. 

And it is for this reaſon, that Italy, Sicily, Anatolia, and 
ſome parts of Greece, have been ſo long, and fo often alarm- 
ed and haraſſed by earthquakes 3 theſe countries being all 
mountainous and cavernous, abounding with ftone, and 
marble, and affording ſulphur, and nitre in great plenty. 


ſubterraneous fire, when it is thug preternaturally aſſembled. 


That where there happens to be fuch a ſtructure and confor- 
mation of the interior parts of the earth, as that the fire may 
paſs freely, and without impediment from the caverns, 


wherein it aſſembles unto thoſe ſpiracles ; it then readily and 
on gets out, from time to time, without ſhaking, or di- 
1 


ſturbing the earth: but here ſuch communication is want- 
ing, or paſſage not ſufliciently large and open, fo that it can- 
not come at the ſpiracles, it heaves up and ſhakes the earth, 
with greater or leſſer impetuoſity, according to the quantity 
of fire thus aſſembled, till it has made its way to the mouth 
of the volcano. That therefore there are ſcarce any coun- 
tries much annoyed with earthquakes, but have one of theſe 
fiery vents ; which are conſtantly in flames, when any earth- 
quake happens; 45 difgorging that fire, which, whilſt under- 
neath, was the cauſe of t Sfafter, Loſtly, that were it not 
for theſe diverticula, it would rage in the bowels of the 
earth much more furiouſly, and make greater havock than it 
doth. : 5 

Thus we have ſeen what fire and water may do; and that either 
of them, in good hands, are ſufficient for all the phænomena of 
earthquakes : If they ould both fail, we have à third agents 
ſcarce inferior to either of them: The rezder muſt not be 
ſurprized when we tell him it is air. 

M. Amontons, in the Memoires de Þ Acad. des ſciences, an. 
1703. has an expreſs diſcourſe tc prove, that on the foot of the 
new experiments of the weight and ſpring of the air, a mode- 
rate degree of heat may bring the air into a condition, capa- 
ble of cauſing earthqua#es. Tt is ſhewn, that at the depth of 
43528 fathoms below the ſurface of the earth, air is only one 
fourth leſs heavy than mercury. Now, thi: depth of 43528 
fathotns is only a 7 4tÞ part o the ſemi-diameter of the carth. 


And the vaſt ſphere beyond this depth, in diameter 645 15 38 
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il fithoms, may probably be only filled. with ait ;-- which! will | , 

| be here wa 6 condenſed and much heavier than the hea- — af = 

| "oſt know of in nature. But it is ſound by expe- is not admitted ; is, by means. of the golden numbers, dul 
phe On * the diſtributed — the calendar. : 


riment, that the more air is compreſſed, the more 
| | ſame degree of heat increaſe its 8 the more capable LAND. ; 
= does it render it of a violent : and- that, ſor inſtarice, | - The vernal, at 
4 \ the degree of heat of boiling water increaſes the ſpring of the on the.-24k o 
4 | air above what it has in its natural ſtate, in our climate, | to. the 
a quantity equal to a third of the weight wherewith. it is-preſ- | - 
vi ſed, Whence we may conclude, - that a degree of heat, which! 
1 on the ſurface of the earth will only have a moderate effect, 


Yar ASH + 2 hd 
”. 


4 may be capable of a very violent one below. And as we are 
M aſſured, that there are in nature, degrees of heat, much more 
conſiderable than that of boiling water: It is very poſſible 


1 


4 
FIC » 


(4 there may be ſome, Whoſe violence, further affiſted by che ex- | for ever... | 
" ceeding weight of the air, may be more than ſufficient to break | Such table being of conſiderable uſe in the Julian computa- 
' and overturn this ſolid orb of 43528 fathoms ; whoſe weight, tion, we ſhall here ſubjoin it. oi 07 Tung SAO? ul 
j compared . to that of the included air, would be but a "4 {adn ab — ain IX IC. 
4 trifle, by \ {1 ; | „Ae ket old. ull 0 ' * Gold ull 00 nex 
{1B Artificial EAR T HAK ES. Chymi furniſhes us a method Numb. after Ver. Equin. Numb. faſter Ver, Equin. 
0 of making artificial earthquakes which ſhall have all the 1-1-4 Apr, D M4 + þ do 1:0 
# great effects of natural ones: which, as it may illuſtrate the IT 125 March, Gi XII w 
1 proceſs of nature in the of theſe terrible phæno- II i April, EI XIII 
mena under ground, We Il here add. 63 03} 8 IV 2 —_ Ah: XIV- 
To twenty pounds of iron filings, add as many of ſulphur : 14/ V4 22 +1 A 
1 | mix, work, and temper the whole together with a little wa- IVI {ro April, BI XVI 
1 ter, ſo as to form a maſs, half moiſt, and half dry. This be- VII 30 March, EI XVII 
ing buried three or four foot under in ſix or ſeven VIII {18 April. C XVIII 
1 | hours time, will have a orgy cn : The earth will be- IN 7 April, FI XIX 
1 gin to tremble, crack oak, and fire and flame burſTt I X 27 March, $ W 
| through. | vie. \ mY © 5 = 
j 


| Such is the effect even of two cold bodies, in the cold ground: Now to find ger, ſor any given year, find. the domini- 
iis - There only wants a ſufficient quantity of this mixture to pro- cal letter, and the golden number of the given year, as 
duce a true ætna. Sce VoL.cano.. If it were ſuppoſed to burſt | — under .DoMinicAL Later, and Goirpen Num- 


ö out under the ſea, it would produce a water - ſpout. Sec SPOUT. | .. bo ce 5362 ates. e 1:46 | 
| And if it were in the clouds, the effect de thunder and | Then, in the table, ſeeking the dominical letter, with the day 
U 

| 


| lightning. See THUNDER, Oc. I | of the paſchal full moon, and the Sunday letter annexed there- 
i EASE, in the ſea-language, ſignifies as much as ſlacken, or let to; FR. 
it do ſlacker. | 1 | PTB TITS. year; that it may appear how many days are to be 
fi | Thus they fay, caſe the bowling, eaſe the ſheet, that is, let it e day of the paſchal full moon, to give eafter- 
1 ee een i e eee e n £554 een ne Bb enen wa ene 1 m = 
it Chapels of East. e che neticle:Ctapns. Al tp 125th aarng E. gr. In the year 1715, the dominical letter is B, and the 
i EASEL-Pix cs, among painters, ſuch ſmall pieces, either SENNA VI; conſequently, the paſchal full moon, is 
portraits, or landskips, as are painted on the eaſel, i. e. the by the table, to the 10th of April ; whoſe Sunday let- 


frame whereon the canvas is ſtrained. See PainTiING. ter being B, the dominical latter given, it {elf is a Sunday: 
They are thus called, to diſtinguiſh them from larger pictures Rn on the eighth day following, 
W Is Dux. 17th of April... -- cs hs tec 


i drawn on walls, ccilings, G. F zu REY TIN 

+ | EASEMENT, in law, à ſervice, or convenience, which | But in this computation, the vernal equinox is ſuppoſed af- 

| one neighbour has of another by charter, or preſcription, with- | fixed to the a 1ſt of March; and the cycle of nineteen years, 

| out profit: as a way through his > fat, or the or golden numbers, is ſuppoſed to point out the places of the 

Are. | | > a n. n new and full moons exactly: both which are erroneous. 

In the civil law, eaſements are called ſervitus preedii. Whence it follows, that the Julian ea/ter never happens at its 

EAST “*, in coſmography, one of cardinal points of the | due time, unleſs by accident. 8 | 

horon; being the point wherein the prime vertical inter- | For an inſtance of the error, it may be obſerved, that in the 

ſects that quarter of the horizon which the ſun riſes in. See year 1715, the vernal equinox falls on the roth of March; 

OrIENT, 8 Horizon, Sc. * 11 Days before the rule ſuppoſes it: and the paſchal full 

* The word eaſ is Saxon: in Italy, and throughout the Medi- moon on the 7th of April, three days earlier than was ſup- 

terranean, the aft wind is called the /evante. In Greek, | poſed. Raſter-day, therefore, which is held on the 17th of 
uA, and a7yaw]nc, becauſe it comes from the fide of the April, ſhould be held on the 10th. | 


ſun, * r Ut. In Latin, cu. | ; * This error was grown to 'f ch 1 ' 1 J 
* find the eaff and welt line, points, c. See Maripian pope Gregory X v — — ky — 4 * 2 
ne. | „ | - cordingly, in the year 1582, by the advice of Aloyſius Lili | 
EAT nnd, is that which blows from the ea/? point. See — 10 — to be — out of October; * to — 
. IND. > 4 back the vernal equinox to its old place, wiz. the 21ſt of 
| EasT Dials. Sec the article Dial. March. And hence the Gregorian „Gregorian year, 
Easr-India Companies. See the article Cour Ax T. | 4c; See GGREGORIAN, ; n 
EasT-India Silk. See the article SILK. In the new, or Gregorian computation, in lieu of golden 
Mooring for Eas r. See the article Mookins. numbers, the time of  eafter is found by means of epacts, 


EASTERN. See the article ORIENTAL. contrived for that purpoſe. See Epacr. 
RANT NR - wa, of N 2 in memory of our | The following table renders the finding of eafter in the Gre- 
viour's reſurrection. EA & | 1 5 : for the | 
The Greeks and Latins call it flagge, paſchs, originally a | S,.. t 
Hebrew word, lgnifying paſſage ; applied to the feaſt of the 


over, which is held among the Jews, much about the ſame PPR {Paſchal full 
— See PA5SOVvER.—In Engliſh it is called ea/ter, from Epacts. Moons. Epacts. 4 8 
1 the Saxon Eayvpe, a goddeſs worſhiped with peculiar cere- | X |13 April, E IX | 4 April, — 
4 mony in the month of April. n dare faxs XI | 2 April, A XX 24 March, F 
{|| | Eaſter is one of the moſt conſiderable feſtivals in the chriſtian XXII I22 March 'D I 12 April 5 
4 endar; being that which regulates and determines the IN. 10 April 0 Bl XII . April, G 
time of all the other moveable Feaſts. XIV 30 March, E XXIII | 21 Mareh, C 
The rule for the celebration of cafter, fixed by the council off XXV |18 April, C IV | 9 April, 4 
Nice, in the year 325, is, that it be held on the ſunday VI 7 April, F| XV 29 March, D 
which falls upon, or next after the full moon, next after the XVII | 27 March BI XXVI I/ April, B 
21ſt of March; i. e. the ſunday which falls pon, or next XXVIII 15 April A 8 
after the firſt full moon aſter the vernal equinox. | | 59% 588 XVIII 26 March, A 


oy The reaſon of which decree was, that the chriſtians mibt - 
1 avoid the celebrating their eafter, at the ſame time with the | Now, to find 2after for any given Gregorian year. Seek the 
| Jewiſh paſlover, which, according to the inſtitution of | dominical letter, and the Gregorian epact; as ſhewn under 
. Moſes, was held the very day of the full moon, See | Epacr, Cc. Find the epact in the table, and note the paſ- 
EQUINOX. | chal full moon, with the weekly letter, correſponding to the 
To find eaſter, agreeably to this rule, the method that ob- ſame. The reſt is performed, as already taught for the Ju- 
tained throughout the church, from the time of 'Dionyſius | lian eaſter. 
exiguus, to that of the reformation of the calendar under | | 5 
| | gr. 


gf 


E BTI 
Z. gr. Te dominieal letter of the year 2775, is F, and 


conſequently, the paſchal moon falls on the 
r8th of April, C: and therefor rafter-day is the 21 of 


inaccuracies on this calen ar, See CATIRNDAR. 


EASTER Tm. Tru. 

EASTERN tude, Aurrrrupx. 

EASTERN Church, dee the articles Cnvuxca. 

EasTERN Horizon, Honk zor. 

EASTERN Ocean, wen. I 

EAVES, the margin, i or edge, of the roof of a be- high, and bj 
ing the loweſt tiles, fate, or the like, which hang over the reſembling thoſe of our myrele. * > 2 
walls, to throw off the waters to a diſtance from the wall. green colour, "Ps * 
dee Roor. | Tavernier aſſures us, that 


| hd 222» after his ſubduing Mithrit. It is now much | 
us; where he ſays, that they called E;o- uſed among us, than antiently ; ſince the diſcovery of 2 — | | 


A. wiite rind about two inches ther all beneath whe 
The fame Epiphanius, however, is of opinion, that there had very heart, is a deep green, approaching toara Pg 
been a man of the name Ebion, the Chief, and founder of the though, ſometimes, ſtreaked with yellow veins. Its uſe is 


The firſt were orthodox in every thing, except that to the | The Ebrbuharites, notwithſtanding the extraordinary ſang: 1 
chriſtian doctrine, they joined the Ceremonies of the Jewi they make profeſſion of, with 5 abſolute derelictön _ 


* 


They received nothing of the Old Teſtament but the Penta- See BoiLing. | 
teuch ; which ſhould. intimate them to have deſcended rather Philoſophers are diſagreed about the caule, and manner of ebuyl. 
from the Samaritans than the Jews. They 2 with the Lien : ſome account for it from an attenuation of the parti- 


— —— — k . * 
* — ————b— 


wiſe called the goſpel of the twelve Apoſtles : But had corrupt- | ing attenuated, become lighter, and heave upwards ac ſt ti 
ed their Copy in abundance of places, And, particularlv, had Z ſuper-incumbent load : others, from 3 particles * 5 [| 
left out the genealogy of our Saviour, which was preſerved en- mixing with, and dilating the particles of the fluid, and 10 ; 75 
tire in that of the Nazarites, and even thoſe uſed by the Ce. rendering them ſpecifically lighter : and others, not from any 14 


Theſe laſt whoſe ſentiments, as to the birth of our Saviour, by the action of heat; but from 4 tarefaction of the a; 
were the tha with thoſe of the Ebionites, built their error up, and intermixed With the fluid; Which coming to 3 


Beſide the Hebrew goſpel of St. Matthew, the Ebionites had riged part of the fluid. See H EAT, Air, &. | 
adopted ſeveral other books under the names of St. James, A more preciſe account of the proceſs, foe under the toreſaid 
John, and the other Apoſtles. They alſo made ule of the article BorLIx g. 

travels of St. Peter, which are ſuppoſed to have been written EBULLITtion, in chymiſtry, Sc. is allo uſed for 2 violent in- 
by 8. Clement: but had altered them ſo, that there was ſcarce teſtine motion, or colluctation of Parts, occaſioned by the 
any thing of truth left in them, They made that daint tell a | mixture of falrs of d R | 

| | 


that particular unte or veſcence, ariſing 


mingling together 
and ALC ALI. 


an acid and alcaliſate liquor. 


en in the very firſt verſe of that by 
How man 


ECARTELE,, in heraldry. See Op AT EAI. 724 
ECCANT HIS, or ENCANTHIS, in medicine. See Excan- 


7 
preſented before Pilate by the Jews, 
be hraſe is Latin, borrowed ſrom the 
thaw 
tere homo. 


words of the Jews 
Ives,” f. d. this is the man,-—Such a perſon has à fine 


ECCENTRIC. ? See the articles ExcenTaric. 


ECCENTRICITY. 


ExcenTRICiTy. 


ECCHY MOSIS, EKXTMNETE, the effuſion of blood from a | 
rupture in ſome of the ſmall veins near the skin; cauſing a 


lividity, or blueneſs thereof. 


This is alſo called ecchymoma, Exzvboue, and ſtands diſtin- 
guiſhed from enchymefis, where there is no extravaſation, | 
Phe. ecchymeſis is either fimple, or with abſceſs. The for- 
mer is a diſeaſe of the Skin, wherein the blood extravaſa 
ſome blow or contuſion, upon its arrival between the 
or muſcular parts and the cutis, there and turns bla 
or livid, without any appearance of a wound. 


ter, the extravaſated blood ſuppurates, and 
thume. 


ted by | L, Or. 


: eccigſiaſtica / law, 
Preferments, &c. 


Fm 


ceremonies, 
TION, HisToay, Ce 
are eit her regular or 
ax. —In the empire 


In the lat- 
breeds an impoſ- 


ECCLESIA, a Latin, or rather Greek term, 


church, See CRunxck. 


ſignifying | chbiſn 


dee EL RC TOR. In F 


In our antient law-books, Fitz-Herbert obſerves, Eccizga, 
F-RKAHEIA, properly ſignifies a par forage. Whence, if a pre- 
ſentation were made to a chapel, as to a chure 
name of ecclefia, it changed the name thereof, and 


commenced a church. 


h, by the 
it preſently ECCLESIASTiC. 


| Ecclssasric 


Couuvwrry. 
Corroramion, 
Farr... 


ation. 
fath, 


When the queſtion was, whether it were, ecciefia, aut capella 


pertinens ad ecclefiam ? the iſſue was, whether 
um & ſopulturam? for if it had the adminiſt 


EccLESTLA STI patronage. 
ECCLESIASTiC tradition. 
EccrksLAsTIc AI 


it had bapti/teri- 
ration of the fa- 


craments, and ſepulture, it was in law judged a church. See 


Cnavrer. 


Recto de aduocatione EccLES Lx. 


ONVOCATION, 
RRC TO. 


Reftitutione extra; ab Ecc I = ResriTuTION, 
See 


Waraa Eccles x. 


res and puni 


ſuſpenſion, depriv 


Warpa, ation, and 


penance, 


ECCLESIANS, Ecctesrant, in church hiſtory. 
any falling out, or miſunderſtanding, between the 
and the church men, the adherents to the em 
ſuch as ſtuck to the intereſts of the church, and church- 

men, ecclefiani; a term of reproach, anſwering to our high- 


churchmen. 


—Upon 
emperors 
peror called 


See Ex 


ECCLESIASTES, one of the books of the Old Teftament ; 
thus called, by a Greek word, ſignifying preacher ; 
the author declames, or preaches, againſt the vices 


ties of the world. 


in regard 
and vani- 


This is Mariana's judgment ; Grotius thinks © 
taking the book to derive its appellation from its 


was of the of Jeſus 


oſedec. 


gn of Ptolemy 
lemy Philadel 


Grotius, indeed, takes the work to be poſterior to Solomon ; 
and to have been wrote after his death by I know not what 
authors, fix in number; who, to give their book the greater 
authority, put Solomon's name to it, and repreſented him as 
repentant, What he founds ſo many poſitive facts on, is, 
that we meet with words in this book, which are 
| elſe ſeen, but in Daniel, Eſdras, and the Chaldee 
But, it is certain, all, both Hebrews, Greeks 


have always ſpoke of it as a work of Solomon. 
are authors, who have attributed all the books © 
2 


no where 
paraphraſes. 


f Solomon to 


EOH 

antient. He ces it to bare deen done by the tranſlator of 

. 

OO OPE % ce in'ehirargery, the fame with err 
Gon, or amputation. | Se AMPUTATION 8" 
The word is formed from the reck, eu, exſtinitere, 


| 2.3 


I A an Kh de ar ee dl tete 
ECCOPROTICKS *, EXKOTIPATIKA, in medicine, lax- 
ative, or looſening remedies, whilth poo gently,” by foften- 
ing the humours and excrements, fitting them for expul- 

fon. Ser EVACUANTS, PurRGaTivVes, G. 
* The word is compoſed of the Greek particle ut, and x e, 


ECHARPE. See Barrzzx za Echarye. 
ECHEVIN. See the article ESCHEVIN. | 
' ECHINATE- ſeeds, are ſuch as are prickly and rough like 


of eggs, Ge. is.called allo by the Latins, ovum, by the 
am, vole, the. French, cy, and the Engliſh, eggs and on” 


ing encompaſſed with a cover, and thus bearing ſome reſem- 
blance to a cheſſnut cut open: the Greeks have called it 
* , echima, a word which denotes the prickly cover of a 


hog, or the cover of a cheſſnut. | 

ECHIQUETE, in heraldry. See CHRCKY. 

ECHO“, or Eccao, a ſound refleed, or reverberated, from 
a ſolid, concave body, and ſo repeated to the car. See 
SOUND and REFLECTION. TY 

* The word is formed of the Greek, * O, und, of the verb 


, hene, 1 found. LY 
The Peripateticks, who took ſound. for I know not what ſpe- 


For a tremulous body, ſtriking on another ſolid 1 it-is | 


evident, may. be repelled without deſtroying or diminiſhing 


its | 
tremor z and conſequently a ſound may be redoubled by the | 


refilition of the tremulous body, Or air. See SOUND. 

But a ſimple reflexio! of the ſonorous air, is not enough to 
ſolve the echo: for then every plain ſurface of a ſolid hard bo- 
dy, as being fit to reflect 2 voice or ſound, would redouble it ; 
which we find does not hold. 


lea, and by collecting, to heighten. and increaſe, and aiter- 
wards. I the ſound z as we find is the caſe in reflecting the 
rays of light, where. a concave mirror is required. 

In effect, as often as a ſound ſtrikes perpendicularly on a wall, 
behind which is any thing of a vault, or arch, or even 
another parallel wall; fo oft will it be reverberated in the 
ſame line, or other adjacent ones. 


behind it, part of the ſound, propagated. thither, being col- 


the former, the ſound refleted from the one upon the 
other will be toſſed back again by this latter, Oc. 
Many of the phznomena of echo , are well conſidered by the 
biſhop of Leighs, &c. Who remarks, that any found, fal- 
ling either directly, or obliquely, on any denſe body, of a 
ſmooth, whether plain or arched, ſuperficies, is reflected, or 
ich's more or leis. The ſurface, ſays he, muſt be ſmooth, 
' otherwiſe the air, by reverberation, will be put out of its re- 
motion, and the ſound thereb broke and extinguiſhed. 
e adds, that it echs's more or le. to ſhew, that when all 
things are, as before deſcribed, there is {till an -chomg, though 
it be not always heard; either becauſe the direct ſound is too 
weak to be beat quite back again to him that made it, or that 
it does return to him, but fo weak, that 'it cannot be diſ- 
cerned; or that he ſtands in a Wrong place to receive the re- 


| 


E OH 


gected und, wich 0 


over his head, under his feet, or 
on one ſide of him, and which therefore may be heard by 


him that Ryſt made it. | " 
Echi/s muy be produced with different circumſtances : for, 
1. A fans obſtacle refleds the found back in its due tone 
and loudneſs; allowance being made for the proportionable 
Jecreaſe of che ſound; according to its diſtance. See PLANE. 
2. A convex obſtacle reflects the ſound ſomewhat ſmaller, 
and ſomewhat "quicker, though weaker, than it otherwiſe 
would be. | See Convex N 
3. A concave obſtacle, echv's back the ſound, bigger, flower, 
zud alſo inverted ; but never according to the order of 
words, Sce Concave Le 
Nor does it ſeem poſſible to contrive any ſingle echo, that 
ſhall invert the found, and repeat backwards: becauſe, - in 
ſuch caſe, the word laſt ſpoken, that is, which laſt occurs 
to the obſtacle, muſt be repelled firſt, which cannot be, For 
where in the mean time ſhould the firſt words hang and be 
concealed 3 or how, after ſuch a pauſe, be revived, and ani- 
mated again into motion ? | 
From the determinate concavity, or archedneſs of the reflect- 
ing bodies, it may happen that ſome of them ſhall only echo 
back one determinate note, and only from one place. 
4. The echoing body being removed ther off, it reflects more 
of the found than when nearer ; which is the reaſon why 
ſome ech?'s repeat but one ſyllable, ſome one word, and ſome 
many. 
5. Echoing bodies may be ſo contrived, and placed, as that re- 
fefting the found from one to the other, either directly and 
mutually, or gas. Ws and by ſucceſſion, out of ont found, 
ſhall a multiple echo, or many  echo's ariſe, 
Add, that a multiple echo may be made, by ſo placing the 
echoing. bodies, at unequal diſtances, as that they may reflect 
all one way, and not one on the other; by which means, 
2 manifold ſucceſſive ſound will be heard ; one clap of the 
hands like many; one ha like a laughter; one ſingle word 
like many of the ſame. tone and accent; and ſo one viol, ke 
2 of the ſame kind, imitating each other. | 
E echoing bodies may be ſo ordered, that from any one 
ſound given, they ſhall produce many «he's, different both as 
to tone and intenſion. By which means a muſical room may 
be ſo contrived, that not only one inftrument playing therein, 
mall ſeem many of the ſame fort and ſire, but even a conſort 
of different ones; only by placing certain echoing, bodies fo, as 
2 wy note played, ſhall be returned by them in zus, 5ths, 
a tns. 
Echo, is alſo uſed for the place where the repetition' of the 
found is produced, or heard, » + | 
Echv's are diſtinguiſhed into divers kinds, viz. 
1. Single, which return the voice but once; whereof ſome 
are tonical, which only return a voice when modulated into 
ſome particular muſical tone. Others, pelyſyMabical, which 
return many ſyllables, words and ſentences, See PoLY- 
SYLLABICAL. . 
2. Multiple, or tautolgical, which return ſyllables and words 
the ſame oftentimes repeated. See TAuTOLOGICAL. 
In echo's, the place where the ſpeaker ſtands, is called the cen- 
4 or place, that returns the 


peated the words a man uttered ſeventeen times: it was on the 
banks of the Rhine, between Coblents and Bingen, Barthius 
aſſures us, he had proved what he writes; and had told ſeven - 
teen repetitions. And whereas, in common ech, the repe- 
tition is not heard till ſome time after hearing the words ſpoke, 
or the notes ſung ; in this, the perſon who ſpeaks, or ſings, is 
ſcarce heard at all ; but the repetition moſt clearly, and al- 
ways in ſurprizing varieties; the echo ſeeming, ſometimes to 
approach nearer, and ſometimes to be further off. Sometimes 
the voice is heard very diſtinctly, and ſometimes ſcarce at all. 
One hears only one voice, and another ſeveral : one hears the 
echo on the right, and the other on the left, &c. 

Echo, in architecture, is applied to certain vaults, and arches, 
moſt commonly of elliptical, or parabolical figures ; uſed to 
redouble ſounds, and produce artificial echo s. | 
The method of making an artificial echo, is taught by the 
jeſuite Blancani, in his Echometria, at the end of his book on 
the Sphere. | | 
Vitruvius tells us, that in divers parts of Greece, and Italy, 
there were brazen veſſels, artfully ranged under the ſeats of 
the theatres, to render the found of the actors voices more 
clear, and make a kind of echo; by which means, of the 
prodigious multitude of perſons preſent at thoſe ſpectacles, 
every body might hear with eaſe and pleaſure. 


Echo, in poetry, denotes a, kind of compoſition, wherein the 


laſt words, or ſyllables, of each verſe, contain ſome meaning, 
| which 


— — 
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ECHOMETER ®, in muftc a 
ſeveral lines divided thereon, ſerving to meaſure the duration, 


ECLEGMA =, of Eci roa, EKAFITMA, in medicine, 2 
pectoral remedy, of the conſiſtence of à thick ſyrup ; called 


* 
q 4 

- 

7 


nihes, that may be choſen, or that chuſes, of 


14 ee 4 
Faſquier, is that in the 


| * Hence their denomination ; which, in the original Greek, ag. 


the verb EXASY @, 


Laertius notes, that they were alſo, for the ſame reaſon, de- 
nominated analagetici, but that they called themſelves Philale- 


The*chief, or founder of the ecleftici, was one Potamon, of | 


Alexandria, who lived under Auguſtus, and Tiberius ; and 
who, 204M of hy raw, of all things with the 1 
and Pyrrhotiiatis, formed the eclactic ſect; which offius 


calls the tcle&ive. 


alſo hbhoch, Infus, and lambative, See Lonoch, Ce. 


ECLIPSE , in aſtronomy, a privation of the light of one of 


the luminaries, by the interpoſition of ſome opake body, either | 


between it and the eye ; or between it and the ſun, See SUN, 


Moon, and SaTzLL.Ire, - 


* The word is derived from the Greek, XAw}15, of aA, 


Toe duration of an ECL1ess, is the time between 


Inmerſion, or incidence of an Ec LIPSE, is the 
part of the ſun or moon's disk firſt begins to be hid. See Im- 


- MERSION, = 


Emerjjon, or expurgation of an EcLiess, is the 
echp/ed lumi begins to re-appear, or emerge out of the 


ſhadow. See EMeRs$10N, 


To determine the duration of eclipſes, they uſually divide the | 


the immerſion, 


moment when 


time when the 


diameter of the luminary eclipſed, into 12 equal parts, cal - 


Zahlen are divided with reſpect to the luminary eclipſed, into 
ecli , of the fun, of the moon, and of the ſatellites : and with 


reſpect to the circumſtances, into rana eclipſes, 


partial, annual, 


of light in the moon, oc- 


caſioned by a diametrical oppoſition of the earth between the 


whole disk is covered, the eclipſe is ſaid to be tel; when only 


ſome time, it is 


the obliquity of 


the moon's way with reſpect to the ſun's ; but 
_ Or very near them, where * aggregate of the apparent fen;. 
diameters of the moon and the earth's ſhadow, Is —.— 


N oy AIG LT g: 

| conſiderable ci ances in. the ecliples # the k 
are, 1. That as the ſum — — 
amd earth's ſhadow, is greater than the Aggregate of the ſemi- 
diameters of the fun and moon, (that when leaſt, being 55 
and this, when greateſt, ſcarce 34) It is evident, fm, 
ec ates? pen in a greater latitude of the moon, and 
a greater diſtance from the nodes, and - conſequently are 
ones often obſerved in-any ane part of the 'earth than „lar 
ones ; though, with reſpekt to the whole earth, the latter are 
as frequent as the former. 164 


2. Total eclipſes, and thoſe of the longeſt duration; happen in 


ſemi-diameters of 


the complement 


between the centres A] 


there is no eclipſe 
diameters of the 
moon's Jatitude, 


the ſun's diſtance 
and DisTAncex, Then, as the ſun's 
the earth, the 


| diameter of the ſhadow, | 


of 


- mitted thither, See ATmMospnrne, ' 00 
— paler and dimmer, beſore ever ſhe 


the ecliptic ; by reaſon the ſeftion of the 
then. falling on the moon, is conſidetably 


nitude, and begin a 
r . 5 * 
4. In all lunar eclipes, the eaſtern (ide is what firſt immerges, 
and alſo emerges ; ſo that though at firſt the moon be more 
weſterly than the earth's ſhadow, tiher-proper motion being 
{wifter than the — and outgoes i 


I, or B to a right angle ; 
> 


* 


de ſhadow) add the apparent Wenn of the goon. in 


greater than 12® z no eclipſe can happen. And, in like man- 


| horary ſeconds; ſo are the ſeconds of the arch LI, fg. 35. 


ECL 


ion and of the ſhadow, ſuppoſing the ſun in apogæo; 
by which you will have the fide MO, &. 36. Then, in the 
ſpherical triangle MNO, having given the angle at the node, 
e eee 
juncti ; ; 
2 e e 6 chemo 
bound, beyond which de cannot reach. After 
bounds es the 2 ſemi-diameters of the moon in 
GN Rr 
fake of having the L H, in the triangle NL H; the diſtance 
of the moon, from the aſcending HN, will be found by 
ſpherical trigonometry ; which is the bound within which the 
moon will neceſſarily be eclipſed. | 
Thus, e. gr. the ſemi-diameter of the ſhadow, when the ſun 
is in apogæo, and the moon in perigzo, according to Kepler, 
is 49 40”, And the ſemi-diameter of the moon in 
perigeo 16 22”, Conſkquently MO is 66', or 19 &'; and 
therefore there will be no cine at all, if the moon's latitude 
be than 1 6“, Now, as the ſame angle N is ſuppoſed 
by Kepler to be 35 18“. 


Log: Sin. N _ 89655337 
in. MO 382832433 
Whole Sine 100900000 


Log. of Sine ON 93177096. The number 
correſponding to which in the tables is 11* 59/ 50“. If, 
therefore, the mpon's diſtance from. the aſcending node be 


ner, the ſemi-diameter of the ſhadow in the ſun's perigee, and 
the moon's apogee is . 50”, and the moon's {emi- diameter 
in her apogee 15“ nſequently, LH is 58 50”, And, 
therefore, there will be an eclip/e, if the moon's latitude do 
not exceed 58 50”, But here, as before, the argument of 
the latitude is found 10 40. | 
To determine the quantity af an eclipſe, or the number of digits 
eclipſed.—Add the moon's ſemi-diameter IK, (fig. 35; to the 
ſemi-diameter of the ſhadow AM; then will AM+IE= 
AI+IM +IK=AI+ME. From this ſum, therefore, 
ſubſtract the arch between the centers Al, the remainder gives 
the ſcruples, or parts of the diameter eclipſed MK. Say, 
therefore, as the moon's diameter K H, is to the ſcruples, or 
rts thereof eclipſed MK; fo is 12, to the digits 47 BT, 
hus, ſup KH, 30' 44”, and conſequently IK, 15 
22”; AM, 41 13"; and AL, 43 14”: the moon's ſemi- 
diameter will be 15“ 22”, and that of the ſhadow 41/ 1 
the ſum whereof, is 5& 33“. From which the arch be- 
tween the cent-rs 43 14”, being ſubſtracted, leaves 13' 21” 
ſcruples, or 801 ſecands. Then as 1844: $01 :: 12: 5 r 
dig. or 5 di wh : 
To find the dex þ duration of an eclipſe, or the arch 
of the lunar orbit, which her center deſcribes from the beginning 
of the eclipſe to the middle thereof. Add the ſemi-diameters of 


— 


the ſhadow A P, and the moon PN together ; the ſum gives 


AN. From the ſquare of AN, ſubſtract the ſquare of AI; 
the remainder is the ſquare of IN. And the ſquare root of 
this reſidue is the arch IN required. 

To find the 1 half duration of total darkneſs, in a to- 
tal eclipſe.Subſtract the moon's ſemi- diameter SV, from the 
ſemi- diameter of the ſhadow AV; the remainder is AS: in 
the triangle AIS, which is rectangular at I, therefore, we 
have the arch AS given by the laſt method; and the arch be- 
tween the centers AI: w the arch IS is found, as in the 
laſt problem. . ; 

To find the beginning, middle, and end of a lunar oclipſe,—Say, 
as the moon's horary motion from the ſun, is to 3600 


to the horary ſeconds equivalent thereto. Subſtract theſe 
ſcruples, - or ſeconds, in the firſt and third quadrant of the 
anomaly, from the time of full moon, and add it to the ſame 
in the ſecond and fourth; the reſult is the time of the 
middle of the eclipſe. Then ſay, as the moon's horary mo- 
tion from the ſun is to 3600 ſcruples, or ſeconds, fo are the 
ſeconds of half duration IN, to the time of half duration : 
the double of which gives the whole duration. Laſtly, ſub- 
ſtract the time of half duration, from the time of the 
middle of the eclip/e, the remainder will be the beginning of 
the eclipſe. And add the fame to the fame, the ſum will 
be its end. h 

Suppoſe, e. gr. LI==4' 5"==245", IN 2530”, time of full 
moon ꝙh 23 49”, horary motion of the moon from the ſun, 
30/0 12”, or 1812”, then will 


Log. hor. » from © 32581581 
Log. 7 2 Þ 425 «gf 35563025 


| 


59454685 


Log. of time required 2687 3104; the number 
correſponding to which, in the tables, is 486", or 8 3 
Vor. I. 5 ; 


— 2 ——— ian, es Werke : . EO 
US 6 62. [ „ «c „ — 


E CL 


Time of ful moon 9 2 | a 
Time of middle echp/o gh — 43 
Log, bor.) from © 232583584 


Log. 3600 35563025 
Log. IN. 33404934 
68967959 


Log. of half duration 36386378; the number 
correſponding to which, in the tables, is 4351”, or, 


1h 12 q1”. 


Duration of eclipſe a 25 2” 
Time of middle eclipſe gb 15 43 
Half duration ſubſtract. 1h 12 31 


Beginning of echp/e 8h 3 12 
Time of middle eclipſo gb x 43 
Half duration added ih 12 34 


End of eclipſe 


To calculate an ecliple of the meon.—1. For the given time of 
the mean full moon, compute the moon's diſtance from 
the node ; to find whether there be an cclipſe or not: as taught 
in the firſt problem. 

2. Compute the time of the true full moon, with the ſun and 
moon's true place reduced to the ecliptic. 

3- For the tune of the true full moon,. compute the moon's 
true latitude, the diſtance of each luminary from the earth, 
with the horizontal parallaxes, aud apparent ſemi-diameters. 
4. For the fame time, find the ſan and moon's true horary 
motion. 

5. Find the apparent ſemi- diameter of the ſhadow. 

11 6. The arch between the centers Al, with the arch 
7. Compute the ſcruples of half duration IN. 

And thence, 8. Determine the beginning, middle, and end 
of the eclipſe. 


— 


1oh 28 14 


Laſtly, Find the ſcruples echpſed, and thence the quantity of | 


the eclipſe : as taught under the preceding problems. 
+0: anno 1708, the mean full moon fell on the 2gth day 
of September, at zu 45” 4” afterncan : and then the moon's 
diſtance from the aſcending node, was 5® 22' 36". Conſe- 
| the full moon was cclihſed. Now, for that time we 
n 
True full moon gh 27 49” 
True place of the ſun 69 43' 47” 
Moon's place in the ecliptic 6 43 47 


Moon's true latit. north 43 25 

Horizont. parallax. of O 6 

of » 56 18 

Apparent ſemi-diam. of O 16 5 

of þ 15 22 

True horar. mot. of ) from O 30 12 

Semi- diam. of ſhadow 41 13 

Arch between the centers 43 14 

Arch LI 6 

Scruples of half duration 36 30 

Scruples eclipſed 13 21 

Duration of -clip/e 2h ag 2 

Beginning 8 3 12 

Middle 9 15 43 
End ern 

Quantity 5 dig. 13) 


To draw a type, or figure of a lunar eclipſe an a plane. 1. Let 
CD, (. 38.) repreſent the ecliptic ; and let the center of 
the ſhadow be in A: through which draw a right line G Q, 
perpendicular to DC: and ſuppoſe D the eaſt, C the weſt, 
A the ſouth, and G the north. 
2, From A, with the interval of the aggregate AN, of the 
ſemi-diameter of the ſhadow AP, and of the moon PN, de- 
ſcribe a circle DGCQ, and with the interval of the ſemi- 
diameter of the ſhadow AP, draw another concentric circle 
EMEFR, which will exhibit the ſection of the ſhadow in the 
paſſage of the moon. 
3. Let AL be equal to the latitude of the moon at the begin- 
ning of the eclipſe; and in L erect a perpendicular LN, 
meeting the greater circle in N, towards the weſt. Then 
will — center of the moon, at the beginning of the eclip/e, 
be in N. 
4. After like manner, make AS equal to the latitude of the 
moon at the end of che ecligſe; and in 8, erect a perpendicu- 
lar OS, parallel to DC: then will the center of the moon be 
in O, at the end of the eclipſe. 
5. Connect the points O and N by a right line: ON will be 
the arch of the orbit, which the center of the moon deſcribes 
during che eclipſe. | 
6. From O and N, with the interval of the moon's ſemi- 
35 diameter, 


2 
— — 
_ — — — 


Eerirsz of the fun, is an occultation of the ſun's 


disk of the moon, in perigzo, appears greater than that of 


The aftronomy of ECL1PsEs of the ſun. To determine the bounds. 


| ; 1 
E CL 
* — 
” .. tf 


the moon at the beginning and end of the r iſe. 


the center of the moon will be in 
darkneſs. | | ; 


"A — 7 1 
E n n . N LY . 


ler, at 179 16, Ricciolus, at 185 45. | Thowdh Ptolemy, 
in other places, judges 16 4% minutes diſtance from the 
node, © neceſſary ; Copernicus, 169 25% Tycho, 179 9; 
Kepler, 15 55”; and Ricciolus, LE 

To find the digits eclipſed.— Add the apparent ſemi-diameters 


Wherefore, laſtly, from I, with the interval of the moon's | of the luminaries into one ſum: from which ſubſtract the 


ſemi· diameter, deſcribe a circle HK : this will repreſent the 
moon in the greateſt darkneſs, and at the ſame time the quan- 
tity of the eclipſe. 

„ occa- 
ſioned by a diametrical interpoſition of the moon ween 
the ſun and the earth. See EAR. 

It is diſtinguiſhed,” like that of the moon, into teral and par- 
tial, &c. to which muſt be added a third ſpecies called an- 
nular. | 4 L 
Eclipſes of the ſun, ſome authors obſerve, ſhould in proprie 
be 0 ecli 4 the earth. See EARTRH. * 
nd to have a parallax of latitude; eclipſes 
of the ſun only happen when the latitude of the moon, 
viewed from the ſun, is leſs than the te of the apparent 
ſemi- diameter of the ſun and moon. Solar + es, therefore, 
happen when the moon is in conjunction with ſun, in, or 
near the nodes, i. e. at the new moons. Conſequently, the 
memorable eclipſe of the ſim, at our Saviour's paſſion, happen- 
ing at the time of full moon, when the fun and moon are in 
oppoſition, was preternatural. See ConjuncTron, Orro- 
SITION, c. MY : | 
Though the new moon cover the ſun from the earth, yet is 
not there an eclipſe every new moon; by reaſon the moon's 
way is not 2 under the ecliptic, but placed obliquely 
thereto; on 5 

eclip/es can only be occaſioned in ſuch new moons, as happen 
in theſe inter ſections or nodes, or very near them. 

In the nodes, when the moon has no viſible latitude, the 
occultation is total; and with ſome continuance, when the 


the ſun in apogæo, and its ſhadow is extended beyond the | 
ſurface of the earth; and, without continuance, at moderate 
diſtances, when' the cuſp, or point of the moon's ſhadow, 
barely touches the earth. „ out of the nodes, but near 


earth, which is fifteen times bigger than it. | 
2. Nor does the eclipſe appear the fame in all parts of the 
earth, where it is ſeen ; but when in one place it is total, in 
another it is partial, | | 

Further, when the moon, being in her apogee, appears much 
leſs than the ſun ; as happens moſt ſenſibly, when he is in pe- 
rigzo : the cuſp of the lunar ſhadow not reaching the earth; 
ſhe becomes in a central 9 with the ſun, yet not 
able to cover his disk; but lets his whole limb appear like a 
lucid ring or bracelet: hence called an annular eclipſe, OE 
3. It does not happen at the fame time, in all places 
where it is ſeen; but appears more early to the weſtern parts, 
and later to the eaſtern. 22 | | 

4. Its beginning is always on the weſtern fide the ſun, and on | 
the ſame fide it ends. | 

5. In moſt ſolar eclipſes, the moon's darkened disk is co- 
vered with a faint, dawning light ; which is commonly at- 
tributed to the reflexion of the light, from the illuminated 
part of the earth, 

Laftly, In total eclipſes of the ſun, the moon's limb is ſeen ſur- | - 
rounded by a pale circle of light; which the late aſtronomers 
take for a manifeſt indication of a lunar atmoſphere. See 
ATMOSPHERE, | 


of a ſolar eclipſe. ] 
If the moon's parallax were inſenſible, the bounds of a ſolar 


moon's apparent latitude, the remainder is the ſcruples, or 
parts of the vow mpg ec, Then fay, as the ſemi- diameter 
of the ſun is to the ſcrup | 


oy motion is to the fame ſeconds, fo are the ſame ſcruples 
of tal Oe 


To determine the beginning, middle; and end of a ſolar eclipſe, —. 
From the moon's latitude, for the time of conjunction; find 
the arch IL, (. 35.) or the diſtance of the greateit obſcu- 
rity. Then fay, as the horary motion of the moon from the 
fun, before the conjunction, is to 3600 ſeconds of an hour ; 


time between the greateſt darkneſs and the con nction. 


* ; and the ſum, in the latter caſe, the end of the 
OG as the interval between the conjunction, and the 

reateſt obſcurity is very ſmall, and exceedingly precarious ; 
i is ſcarce worth while to be ſo very preciſe ; and, accord- 
ingly, many authors uſe the time of the apparent conjunction 
for that of the greateſt darkneſs. fl ah 


E. 2. in our caſe, . rink 
Time of conjunction 21h 6 59. 
Time of incidence T7 


Beginning of cle 20 e 
Lo Or #® morn, 34 23 
Time of conjunction 21 36 59 | 
Time of emergence © 1 5 47 
— — — l 


End of eclipſe 22h 42 46 0 


Or, if you would determine it with more accuracy, ſubſtract 
about two minutes for. the diſtance between the conjunction 


ſeruples of half duration, together with the motion of the ſun, 
anſwering to the time of incidence: the remainder, is the ar- 


ſun's motion anſwering to the time of emergence: the aggre- 
te is the argument of latitude, at the end of the ecligſc. 
he argument of the latitude given; the moon's true latitude 

is found after the common manner. (See LATITUDE.) 

And from the true latitude, the apparent one, 

The apparent latitude of the moer,, at the beginning and end o 

a ſolar eclipſe, given; to draw a type or figure thercef.— I his 

1s performed, as already taught for eclip/e; of the moon: 


echp/e would be determined after the fame manner as thoſe of | To calculate an EcLrpss of the ſun.— 1. Find the mean new 


a lunar but by reaſon here is a ſenſible parallax, we muſt al- 
ter our meaſures a little, viz. | 

1. Add the apparent ſemi-diameters of the luminaries both in 
apogæo and perigæo together. 

2. Since the ——— the northern latitude; to 
the former ſum, add the greateſt parallax of latitude poſſi- 
ble: and ſince the parallax augments the ſouthern latitude, 
from the ſame ſum, ſubſtract the greateſt parallax of latitude. 
Thus, in each caſe, will you have the true latitude, beyond 
which there can be no eclip/e, 

This latitude given, the moon's diſtance from the nodes, | 
beyond which eclipſes cannot happen, is found, as already 
directed for lunar eclipſes. 

As different authors follow very different hypotheſes, with 
regard to the apparent diameters of the luminaries, and the 
greateſt parallax of latitude; they differ much in aſſigning 


— —ääͤ—ͤ 


moon, and thence the true one ; together with the place 

of the Juminaries for the apparent time of the true one. 

2. For the apparent time of the true new moon, compute the 

apparent time of the new moon obſerved. 

5 For the apparent time of the new moon ſeen, compute the 
titude ſeen, © | 60 | 

4. T hence determine the digits ecligſed. | 

5. Find the times of the greateſt darkneſs, immerſion, and 

emerſion. | e 

6. 2 determine the beginning, and ending of the 

eclipſe. 8 A 1 

From the 12 problems, it is evident, that all the 

trouble, and fatigue of the calculus, ariſes from the paral- 

laxes of longitude and latitude 3 without which, the calcu- 


lation of folar eclipſes would be the ſame with that of A- 
nar ones. 


the bounds at which ſolar eclipſes happen. Ptolemy makes Ec Lirsks of the ſatellites. See SATELLITES of Tupiter. 


the utmoſt bound of eclipfes at 199 25% diſtance from the 
node; Copernicus, at 19% 12“; Tycho, at 18 25/; Key- 


2 


The chief circumſtances here obſerved are, 1. That the ſatel- 
lites of Jupiter undergo two or three kinds of eclipſes ; where. 
| . ; of, 


EC. 
rſt are proper, bei ſuch as happen when Jupiter's 
So interpoſed berween then v the Foun 

up Bop: Mr. Flamſteed and Ouſſini, give 
wherein their immerſions into Jupiter's ſhadow, and 


14 of Jupiter's ſatellites furniſh the beſt means of 
finding the longitude at ſea, Thoſe, particularly, of the firſt 
ſatellite, are mich ſurer than the zclip/es of the moon; and 
withal happen much oftener : beſide that, the manner of ap- 
them is very ealy. See Lonerrope. | 


bi 
ECLIPTIC, EcLieticvs, ſomething belonging to eclipſes. 
See ECL1PsE, | | 


or thereabouts, ſhe cuts the ip and it is only 
— 2 — chat there can be ecli ei 


though ſhe be not preciſely in the nodes. See Ectayse, 


ECLIPTIC digits, digiti ecliptici. See Dricrrs, 
EcLieric, pl more rr. for a line, or circle, on 
world, under which the cen- 


It has its name ecliptic, by reaſon all eclipſes happen when the 


The north, or aſcending node of the ecliptic, is called the 


The ecliptic is a great circle of the ſphere, biſſected by the ho- 


lie, from the equator, is an arch of a great circle diftant by a 
quadrant from the equinoctial points ; it will be the meaſure, 
or quantity of the obliquity of the ecliptic, i. e. of the angle 
formed by the interſection of the equator with the eclipric. 
See SPHERE, | 
The obliquity of the ecliptic, or the angle wherein it cuts the 
Equator, is uſually fixed at 220 29; which, therefore, is the 
greateſt declination of the — 5 from the equator: the points 
of which greateſt declination on each fide, are called the fol- 
Niitial points; through which are drawn the two tropicks. See 
SOLSTICE, Tropic, and OBLtqQurty. | 
The method of obſerving the greateſt declination of the eclip- 
tie is thus: about the time of one of the ſolſtices obſerve the 
ſun's meridian altitude with the utmoſt care, for ſeveral days 
ſucceſſively: from the greateſt altitude obſerved, ſubſtract the 
height of the equator. The remainder is the greateſt declina- 
tion in the ſolſtitial point. | 
. Ricciolus, . gr. at | © wk in the year 1646, obſerved the 
ſun's meridian altitude, on the 20th of June, to be 689 59 
55; on the aiſt, 69 o! 10%; and on the 22d, 689 59 
55”. The, greateſt then was, 600 o“ 10”; from which the 
altitude of the equator 45® 29' 50”, being ſubſtracted, left 230 
o 20” for the greateſt declination, | 
| 1 has been matter of great diſpute among the late aſtrono- 
mers, whether the obliquity of the geliptic be fixed or moveable ? 
It is certain, the obſervations of the antient aſtronomers re- 
preſent it conſiderabl greater, than thoſe of the moderns : 
| whence Purbachius, elnholdys, Regiomontanus, Copernicus, 


bu 


ther of the moon. 


51“ 20“: and that of Hipparchus, in the year before Chrift 
140, 23” 51' 20”: that of Ptolemy, in the year after Chriſt 
140, 230 51' 20”: of Albategnius in 880, 23" 35': Regio- 
montanus, in 1460, 249 30': Waltherus, in 1476, 239 
; ge * Copernicus, in I525, 239 = 24% Rothmannus an 
„ius, in 1570, 230 30 20%: Icho, in 1587, 230 20 
22“: Kepler, in 1627, 23 30 3% ., Gaſlendw, in * 
23 377: Ricciolus, in 1 46, 238 
30 20” : Mouton, 23“ 30': and De la Hire, in 1702, 
2 
7 Li the whole, though the oldeſt obſervations make the 
_ obliquity the greateſt, yet it appears to be immutable : for it 
was by miſtake that Eratoſthenes concluded, from his obſc-. 
ſame obſervations he ſhould only have made it 230 31 . as 
is ſhewn by Ricciolus. And the like overſight has been found 


Hipparchus and Ptolemy : and Babe occaſion to the foremen. 
tioned authors to pea A that the obliquity was continually 
decreaſing. | 

Yet the Chevalier de Louville, who has examined the merits 
of the .cauſe with great attention, is of another ſentiment : 
the reſult of his reſearches, he gives. us in the memoirs of the 
Royal Academy, for the year 1716, viz, that the obliquity of 
the ecliptic diminiſhes at rate of a minute in 100 years. 
The antients, we know, had no regard to any refraRions in 
their obſervations : and beſides, made the ſun's horizontal pa- 
rallax 3'; whereas the modern aſtronomers ſcarce make it 
10“. Theſe two inaccuracies have a very ill effect on their 


miniſhing ; or which amounts to the ſame, that the ecliptic 
was continually approaching to the equator. For hence they 
took occaſion to ſuſpect that thoſe two circles, in the begin- 


the time of Alexander's entrance into Babylon, and going 
back to the time when the echptic, at that rate, muſt have 
been perpendicular to the equator, actually finds 402942 
Egyptian, or Chaldean years, which is only 58 years ſhort 
of the former epocha. In the general, there is no Way of ac- 


world and their own nation to commence together, If M. 
de Louville's ſyſtem be true, in 140000 years more, the ecliptic 
and equator muſt coincide and mix in one. 

The ecliptic is divided into twelve parts, called ſigns. Sce 


Poles of the ECLieric. See the article Por E. 

Reduction to the Eclir ric. See RE Dc rio. 

EcLirric, in geography, Sc. is a great circle of the globe, 
cutting the equator under an angle of 230 29. Sce Grog. 
The terreſtrial ecliptic, therefore, is in the plane of the ca-le- 
JStal ecliptic 5 like which it has its equinoctial and ſolſtitial 
points, and is bounded by tropicks. Sec EQUATOR, Sol- 
STITIAL, Equinocrtiar, Tropic, &. 

ECLOGUE, EKAOTH, in poetry, a kind of paſtoral compo- 
ſition, wherein ſhepherds are introduced converſing toge- 
ther. See PAS TOR AL. 

The eclygue is properly an image of the paſtoral life: nor do 
we ſee what fineſle it was that determined Saunazarius tr, put 
fiſhermen in lieu of ſhepherds, who had been time out of 


Virgil has ſome in the ſublime ityle : the eclaue, theretore, 
occaſionally raiſes its voice, Yet M. Fontenelle eſteems it 
a fault in ſome modern poets, to have put matters of high 
concern in their eclogues ; and to have made their ſhephera; 
ling the praiſes of kings and heroes, Ronſard, in particular, 


has 


. 2 7 — 1 —— mtwetene nance «ni 
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. 
ECT 
has lade himſelf ridiculous, by maki the + of Buderus 
ol | 
and Vatable in his firſt eclogue, by the ſhepherd Margot. Such 
folks ſhould ha vo- been above the knowledge of ſimple Margot. 


The ſentiments, in eclogues, the ſame author obſerves, ſhould 
be finer, and more delicate than thoſe of real ſhepherds; only, 


v 5 4 s 
EDT 
| bites, Cyrus pattiarch of Alexandria, and Sergius pattiarch 
of Cale. but finding that the Roman cbuich 
. eſteemed it heretical, be difowned it, and declared by ano- 
ther edicb, which be 8 throughout the eaſt bd web. 
that us was the author of the Beth ns. 


their form ſhould be as ſimple, and country-like-as can be. | ECTHLIPSIS e, Bes, in the Latin For figure © 


But this ſimplicity excludes none but glaring, and excefhive 
ornaments. | 
Since the eftabliſhment of the academy, or aſſembly of Arca 
dians at Rome, about the year 1690; the taſte for eclogues has 
been greatly improved among the Italians, "Thoſe gentlemen, 
who are the flower of the wits of Italy, take the name of the 
ſhepherds of Arcadia, and will not allow their aſſembly to be 
treated as an academy, They have each of them a 
name, which is always that of ſome ſhepherd; and apply 
themſelves particularly to eclogues, as pieces moſt proper to 
their profeſſion. - | 
The — Sig. Creſcimbeni, one of the founders of the aſ- 
ſembly, who had long been cuſtos, i. e. preſident thereof, and 
bore the name of Alpheſibeo Cario, has wrote the laws and 
eſtabliſhment of the ſociety, with the names of all who had 
heen 22 the end of his book, entitled, 43 
Bellezza de la Volgar Poefre. 
The word wb is formed from the Greek «xa99,n, choice. 
So that according to the etymology of the word, eclegue ſhould 
be no more than a ſelect or choice piece; but cuſtom has 
determined it to a farther ſignification, viz. a little, elegant 
compoſition in a ſimple, natural ſtyle and manner, © 
Idyllion and eclogue, in their primary intention, are the ſame 
thing: thus, the idyllia, „A of Theocritus, are pieces 
wrote perſectly in the fame vein with the ccigæ of Virgil. 
But cuſtom has made a difference between them, and ap- 
propriated the name eclogue, to pieces wherein ſhepherds are 
introduced ſpeaking ; * to thoſe wrote like the eclague, 
in a ſimple, natural ſtyle, but without any ſhepherds in 
them. See IDYLLI1ON. | 8 
Some imagine the name eclogue, to have been originally 
attributed to ſuch poems, as were wrote in imitation of 
others; ſuch as the eclogues of Virgil, which are only imi- 
tations of Theocritus. | 
Others are of opinion, the word was firſt formed from at. 
2uyoc, goat, and Ai, diſcourſe, g. d. a converſation or dil- 
courſe of goats, or goat-herds. But Ruæus, in his notes on 
Virgil, thinks, they would then have made it Aryoaoyre. 


„rather than eclague; or, at leaſt, the word would 
Es No ME wie ah and in Latin by æ, 
e ? . — 


Barthius advances another opinion, viz. that the name eclogue, 
was given to all poetical compoſitions that were of a moderate 
length, though too ſhort to give them the name of books; 
and hence it is, that Statius, in the epiſtle at the head of the 
IId book of his Sylve, and in the preface to his fourth book, 
calls his poems, eclagues ; though he had not called them 
ſo in the title. 81577 | 
Auſonius, in the preface to his Cupid crucified, calls alſo his 
idylls, echgues. Add, that Cruquius, in his comment on Ho- 

race, declares to have ſeen very antient manuſcripts, wherein 
the ſatyrs of the poet are called „; in which be is ſe- 
ended by our learned countryman Mr. Baxter. 

EcxoGue, is alſo applied to certain compoſitions in proſe. 
Thus, we read of the eclogues of Diodorus, of Polybius, of 
Cteſias, Theophraſtus, Strabo, c. In which ſenſe the word 
only fignifies extract, or colleftion. dee EXTRACT, | 

ECPHORA, Prejecture, in architecture, uſually denotes the line, 

or diſtance, between the extremity of a member, or mould- 
ing, and the naked of the column, or other part it projects 


from. | en 
Some authors, however, account a, or projecture, 
from the axis of the column; and d it to be the right 


line intercepted between the axis, and the outermoſt ſurface of 

a member or moulding. See PROJECTURE. 

ECPHRACTICKS ®, EK@PAKTIKA, in medicine, ſuch re- 
medies as have a faculty of opening, and unſtopping the veſ- 
ſels, through which the humaurs are to paſs ; or which incide, 

and attenuate tough, viſcid humours, and thereby promote 
their diſcharge.— The fame with aperients and deobfiruents. 
See APERIENT, &c. | | 

* The word is formed from the Greek «x0g@@uer, to free from 
obfiruftion ; of e and 29-2230, obfirua, ſepia. 7 | 
The chief ſimple ecphraficks, are the little centaury, worm- 
wood, agrimony, hyilop, chamedrys, bark of tamarisk, 
roots of capers, ſcolopendrium, &c. 

ECPIESMA, EKIIIEZMA, in chirurgery, a kind of fracture 
of the skull, &c, wherein there are ſeveral ſplinters, that 
preſs and diſorder the inner membranes. See FRACTURE. 

ECTHESIS “*, in church hiſtory, a name which the emperor 
Heraclius gave to a confeſſion of faith publiſhed by him in 
639. See FAITH. 1 

* The word is Greek, 9297s, and fignifies expoſition. 
The Ecthefis favoured the error of the Monothelites, and 


eſtabliſhed only one will in Jeſus Chriſt, Heraclius pub- 
liſbed it at the inſtigation of Athanaſius chief of the Jaco- 


whereby an m is retrenched, or cut end of a 
word ; for the ſake of the meaſure of the verſe, See Fi- 
GURE, | SR IE RR” | 
* The word is Greek, Ae, which fignifies elifior. 
Thus in, multun ille, &c. In ſcanning the verſe, we drop 
the m at the end of multum, and only make three ſyllables 
in eo, AA 7 | 
Some account the ecth/ipfis, a poetical licence in the Latin ver- 
ſification, but, in reality, the eliſion of an final, when the 
following word in the fame verſe begins with a vowel, is a 
matter of neceſſity, not of licence, _ | 
Antiently, the 5 was likewiſe retrenched before a conſonant ; 
as facundu ſuaque, for facundus, &c. In effect, the m and , 
were pecuharly rough and harſh' in the Latin pronunciation; 
as appears from Quintilian: and it was this led the poets to 
retrench them at the ends of their words; as the like cauſc 
did the French, to drop. their « feminine before a word begin- 
ning 8 a vowel, to avoid the hiatus, or concourſe of 
voyels. | Wy r 

ECTHYMOSIS *,. in medicine, a vehement agitation and 
dilatation of the blood and ſpirits ; ſuch as happens in extraor- 
dinary emotions of joy... . gt: rg Fain 

; word is formed of 2 ex, and JH, 4ninmr, mind. 

E CTROPIUM, +} KTPontoN, in medicine, a difcaſe of the 

eyes, Conſiſting in a fort of inverſion of the lower eye-lid, 
which diſables it from covering its part of the eye, See PAL- 
PEBRA. 

ECTYLOTICKS , FKTTAQTIKA, temetlies p to 
conſume, and eat off callus's, warts, and other 'excreſcences 
formed on the fleſh, | See CAL ius, Se. 
The word is formed of su, and , colts. | 

ECTYPE *, EKTYNOE, among medallifs, an imboſſed 
figure or impreſfion of a ſeal, ring, or medal; or a figured 

of an inſcription, or other ancient monument. 
copy ; | r 
The word is Greek: aeRtru res, denotes the nal, ot 
model ; &y7v ror, the copy, or image, moulded or Irueſt in 
' ereux ; and exTvT6%y, , the image in relirvo, or em- 
bofled. See rr. 1 1 

In books of travels, we find abundance of ediypes of antient 
inſcriptions, of the Traun column, of  Chilminar, Cre. 

ao Esev, the French crown. See the articles Crown, 
and Escu. Rana 2t 59 *, 

ECURY. See the article Eaurxv. a 

ECUSSON, in heraldry, a 
See ESCUTCHEON and IngsCUTCHEON, x 

EDDISH, or -Eav188, the latter paſture, or graſs, which 
comes after mowing, or reaping : otherwiſe called eagraſs, 
earſh, and etch. - at 

EDDY, in natural hiſtory, is when the water, at any place, 

runs back, contrary to the tide, or ſtream, and ſo falls into 
the current again. en . | RIS 9,2 0 | 
The ſea- men call that ddy-weter which falls backs, as it 
were, on the rudder of a thip under fail, the dead warer. 
An eddy wind, is that which retarns, or is beat back from any 
a; Ge. Gee Were!) i in ot gr hits |; 

EDGINGS, in gardening, rows of ſhrubs, herbs, or flowers, 
_— by way of borders, around beds, compartuments, c. 
or the edgmgs of compartiments, box ſeems the maſt proper. 
But they are frequently alſo made of aromatic plants, as 
fage, ſweet marjoram, thyme, lavender, hyflop, &c. 

EDHILING, Eplus, an ancient 'appellation of the 
nobility among the Anglo-Saxons. See Nos IHA rv. 

The Saxon nation, fays Nithard; Hf. 1, IV. is divided into 
three orders, or claſles of people; the edilings, the friling;, 
and the lJazzi : which ſignify the nobility, the freemen, and 
the vaſfals or ſa ves. | A 

Inſtead of edhiling, we ſometimes meet with at or ethel- 
ing; which appellation is likewiſe given to the king's ſon, and 
the preſumptive heir of the crown. See ATREIIN o. 

EDICT, an inſtrument ſigned, and ſealed by. a prince, to 

| ferve as a law to his ſubjects. See Law. | | 

Edicts have no room in England, where the enacting of laws 

is not lodged in the king, but in the parliament. | 

In the Roman law, we find frequent mention of the dier of 

the prætor, quod prætor edixit, which was a phraſe conſecrated 

to the ordinances of the prætor; though it was alſo uſed on 
other occaſions. See PRATOR. | | 

In the French law, editts, "edits, make a great figure: they 

are of various kinds: ſome importing a new law, or regula- 

tion, as the edit? of duels, of ſecond marriages, &c. Others 
the erection of new offices, eſtabliſhment of duties, rents, 

Sc. Sometimes articles of pacification, as the edit of 

Nants, &c.—EJi#; are all ſealed with green wax, to ſhew 

that they are perpetual and irrevocable. 

Edifts with them, are much the ſame as proclamations 

with us; but with this difference, that the former have the 

authority of a law in themſelves, from the power which 


lucs 


| xx lt 
EFF 
iſſues forth; whertas the latter are only declarations of a 
law, to which they reſer, and have no power In them- ; h 


\ - 


Chamber of the EbreT. Seer the article CuAuzER. b 
EDIFICE “, Korricrum, a building. See Bott Dino, - 
* The word is formed of the Latin, 6e, and fach, I make. 
EDILE,. or rather EDI. See the article Avis. © 
EDITOR, in the common-wealth of learning, a perſon who 
takes care of publiſhing the work of another author uſu- 
ally, an antient author : for editor is neither properly ap- 


plied to a working printer, nor to an author .who prints | 


his own works. | i 
Eraſmus, was a great editor of antient writings: the Lovain 


doctors, Scaliger, Petavius, Fa. Sirmond, biſhop Walton, | 


Mr. Hearn, c. are learned editors. g 
EDUCATION, the art of bringing up, forming, 'and in- 
ſtructing children; Sce Cary. | * 

The follies of a too delicate education, are well expreſſed in 
that deviſe of an ape, which by over careſſing and hugging its 


young ones, ſtrangles them; with this motto, complectendo 


necat. Octavius Ferrarius, has a e Latin treatiſe on | 
Ohh. 


the ſuhject of "education, entitled 
centaur, who was Achillegs tutor. | 
Mr. Locke's excellent treatiſe of education, is known wrt 


the name of the 


body. intilian employs the ſecond chapter of his fir 
3 12 ri ac a domeſtic, or a college educa- 
tion, be preferable, 7. 5. whether it be better to bring up ones 


concludes for a | 

EDULCORATION, in, pharmacy, 'is the dulcfying, or 
fweetening of ang food, or remedy, by means of honey, ſu- 

gar, or ſyrups. See DuLcirving. 89 49 

iſtry, denotes the freſhning, or 


miſtry, 
purging any thing' of” its falts, by repeated lotions, or wathings 


EFFARE, of Errrarr', iti heraldry, a tetm applied ts 2 
beaft, when reating on its hind legs, as if it were affright- 


EFFECT, the.refult; or canfeciidlite, of ths application ef a 
; { eK 8 Causs. 

It is one of the great axioms of philoſophy, that full or ade- 

quate efe&s, are always proportionable to the powers of their 


EFFECT is alſo of ſome further import in the artz; As when 
we ſay, in painting and architecture, that ſuch a contraſt, or 
ſuch a drapery, or fuch an attitude, have a fine, or an il! 


effee?, i. e. are beautiful, or noble, c. Too 11 breaks, 
ef, 1. e. 


which merchants and dealers acquire by trade, whey 

The Seen of merchants are ulually diſtinguiſhed into three 
claſſes, good, bad and doubtful : y an ordonnance of the 
French court in 1673, every. merchant is obliged to take 


every year, of all his Meets of every 
kind. | . e 
Vacant Exetcts. See the article VACANT, | | | 
EFFECTIONS, in geometry, the geometrical conſtructions 
of propoſitions. See ConsTRUCTION. 


The term is alſo uſed in reference to problems and practices; 0 


which when they are deducible from, or founded u n, ſome 
general propoſitions, are called the geometrica effeftions 
thereof, | | 


EFFERVESCENCE, is popularly uſed for a light ebull;- 


tion; or a brisk inteſtine motion, produced in a liquor, by 
the firſt action of heat, without any notable ſeparation of its 
parts. See EBULLIT ION. | 
EFFERVESCENCE, in chymiſtry, is not applied to ny ebulli- 
tions, or motions produced by fire ; but only to thoſe reſult- 
ing from the mixture of bodies of different natures, which by 
their acting on one another, occaſion a heat, reſembling the 
cbullition, or boiling produced by fre. | 
Acids mixed with alkalies, e. gr. oil of tartar, and ſpirit of vi- 
triol, produce an erveſcence, &c. | 
Chauvin defines efferveſcence more ſcientifically, to be a vio- 


lent expulſion of the air, out of the pores of the particles | 


of one body, by the intrufion of the particles of another 


air. 
I. 


[ 


body mixed therewith, into thoſ pores before poſſeſſed by | 


1 


ME 


Of 


E K 


. erde of the 
LE both in bulk and 


NTATION, * 
Mervgſcences, ſome are bet, and others cal Or the firſt 


kind, are thoſe produced by the mixture of oil of tartar per 


or orange juice ; marble with ſpirit of falt; hartſhorn chalk 
boars tooth, crabs * mother of pearl, and all ſhells with 


acids, In all w 


„ the Nerugſcences are attended with a 
Oi of vitriol, and oil of turpentine, 


particularly, mixed together, produce ſuch a vehement heat 
that unleſs they be mixed drop by drop, they are apt to burſt 
forth into flame, and break the vial, See Hear, 

Powdered coral, mixed with diſtilled vinegar, produces a cold 
ferveſcence, which the ſame philoſophers account for hence, 


that the pores of the coral being yery great, it may be eaſily 


diſſolved in the acid ſpirit, without any great friction, or colli- 


con 
An 


ſion of the parts, ſuch as would be neceſſary to geucrate any 


ſiderable heat. See Cory. == 
Qrrudeence may alſo be produced by the mixture of two 


cold liquors, See ISOLUTION, 
EFFICACIOUS, EFFECTUAL, in theology. Within 


E 


Some divines maintain, that efficacieus race is Rectum of it 
ſell. Hfficacious grace of it ſelt, if — be Oy thing, 
is that which produces its effect merely of it ſelf, and not in 
vertue of any conſent of the will, Calvin, is the firſt that 
uſed the term gratia efficax per ſe, grace efficacious of it 


ſelf, 


A late divine holds the efficacy of grace in it ſelf to conſiſt in 
this, that efficacious Brace is always joyned with. a moral ne- 
ceſſity of doing the thing it inclines to; and lufticient grace, 
Joined with a moral impotence of doing it. See UF F1- 
CIENT, 
Phe Arminian and Popiſh way of conceiving the neceſſity of 
grace, is to hold that this grace is never wanting, at 
caſt to the righteous, except through their own default ; that 
they always ſtand in need of other inner graces, truly ald pro- 
perly ſufficient, in order to draw down this effcacious grace ; 
and that theſe do infallibly draw. it down, when they are not 


tween. ſoul and body, f. 4. life, has no other viaculum, or 
principle, but the efficacy of God's decrees; That ſecond 
cauſes have no proper efficacy, &c. See Cask. 

FFICIENT, in pluloſophy,—An xFxiciewr cauſe is 
that which produces an effect. Sce Causx and Exygcr. | 
Philoſophers uſually diſtinguiſh- four kinds of cauſes in nature: 


the ficient, final, forma}, and material, Ser each under its 
proper article. | | 
he ſchool philoſophers are exceedingly divided as to the na- 


ture and eſſence of an efficient cauſe, Ariſtotle defines it," id 
unde, that from which ; or, the rf principle. of change, and 
reſt, i. e. of production and conſervation. 

The efficient, is called id unde, that from Which ; as the end 
or final cauſe, is that proper quad, for which ; the exemplar, 


ad 


quod, that to which; the matter, ex quo, that out oft 


which ; and the form, per quod, that by which, | 

It is called the firſt principle, not in reſpect of priority of 
time, for the end exerts its cauſality before the efficient, but of 
arion the ficient being a phyſically active Principle ; and 
the 
Others of the ſchoolmen define efficient to be principium per (+ 
influens in * mutgtione ſui.— The Ramiſts, after Plato 


and Cicero, d 


end only acting objectively, 


which a thing is: To which a great author, objecting that a 
thing may allo be from its end, adds, that an effictent is that, 


Other define cient to be, que per acti nam c aufat, that 
which cauſes by acting: for to effect, every body knows, is 


3Gg | to 
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itt being an allowed principle, 
inactive. The true cauſe of motion, 


ts act; and hence, neither a procatarctic, nor an exemplary 


Eauſe, are properly efficients, though uſually ranked among 


the ſame. 


- 


Laſtly, others define an efficient to be a cauſe, 4 g abud e- | 


uced ; conſequently, | 
an Mee and thus | 


aucatur, from which ſomething is 
what ariſes from ſuch a cauſe, is 
God is the efficient cauſe of the world; and the world the ef- 


ſect of God. To which definition of an ficient, all the for- 


mer definitions are reducible. — _ 

An efficient cauſe then, is either phyſical, as fire is the efficient 
cauſe of heat; or moral, as an adviſer is the cauſe of a mur- 
ther ; or univerſal, which in various circumſtances produces 
various effects, as God and the ſun; or particular, as a horſe, 
which produces a horſe ; or univocal, which produces an ef- 
ſect like it ſelf, as à horſe begets a horſe ; or equivocal, as the 
ſun RY a frog; or natural, which acts not only with- 
out precept, in oppoſition to artificial, but alſo from within, 
and according to its own inclination, in oppoſition. to violent, 


or voluntary and free. See LivtrTyY. 

Others conſider efficient cauſes, either as principal, or as in- 
ſtrumental. Others, either as next, or remote; or mediate, 
or immediate. Others, in fine, divide efficient cauſes, 22 
all the kinds of beings, natural and ſuper - natural; ſpiri 
and corporeal ; ſubſtantial and accidental; vital and not vi- 
tal, c. Ne FF 


| But the mot celebrated diviſion of officients, is that into fh, 
ry” efficient cauſe is that, between which and the effect there 


is fome neceſſary connection. Of which kind there is none 
bat God alone. See Goo. | 

A ſecond efficient cauſe is that from which an effect follows in 
conſequence of the will, or conſtitution of the creator; and 
which the Carteſians call an occaſional cauſe. | 

But theſe nous, or occaſional cauſes are, in reality, no 
cauſes at all, but only antecedent effects. This is eafily ſhewn: 
For, 1. All aftion, at leaſt all corporeal action, is contained 
in motion; but motion can only reſult from the firſt cauſe : 
t body of it ſelf is inert and 
is a ſpiritual, 
not a corporeal nature. But neither can a finite, ſpiritual 
nature, be the chief cauſe of motion; for there is no neceſſa- 
ry connection between the will, e. gr. of an angel, and the 
motion of a body, nor between that of any other being ex- 
cept God. Thus, when an angel wills, a ſtone. moves; by 
reaſon God has conſtituted fuch a law between the will of the 
angel, and the motion of the ſtone : And thus, we move our 
hands when we pleaſe. Not that the foul is the princi 
cauſe of ſuch motion, but only the occaſional cauſe. Ste Oc- 
caſional CA us:. e e O- 


Er riczurs, in arithmetic, the numbers given for an opera- 


Cokrricikxr. | | 
The Mie are the multiplicand and multiplyer, See Mor- 
TIPLICATION. ea 


EFFIGY, Erriolks, a portrait, or repreſentation of a per- 


ſon to the life. See Pot TRAIT. | 
Kings are ſhewn in effigy in their ſtate beds. See the article 
PARADE. | | 


Erriov, is alſo uſed for the print, or impreſſion of a coin, re- 


preſenting the prince's head who ftruck it. 


To execute or degrade in Ex HO, denotes the execution, or 


degradation of a condemned, contumacious criminal, who 
cannot be apprehended, or ſeized, TTL YE, 

In France they hang a picture on a gallows, or gibbet, where- 
in is repreſented the criminal, with the quality, or manner of 
the puniſhment : at bottom is wrote the ſentence, or condem- 
nation.——lIt is only ſentences to death, that are executed in 


£7 ORESCENCE, a breaking out of humours in the 


skin; as in the meaſles, or the like. See ExANTREMA. 


EFFLUVIUM, a flux, or exhalation of minute particles 


from any body: or an emanation of ſubtile corpuſcles, from a 


mixed, ſenſible body, by a kind of motion of tranſpiration. See 


TRANSPIRATION. 

That there are ſuch ia, continually emitted from all bo- 
dies, is pretty certain: Thus, if a body be immerged in water, 
or any other humid matter, little bu are continually tranſ- 
mitted therefrom to the ſurface of the water; which are ſup- 
poſed to be nothing elſe but little particles, detached from the 
ſolid body; and which, when they arrive at the ſurface, 
emerge in form of bubbles, And thus a body, placed in the 
receivet of an air-pump, is ſeen, as it were, in a kind of ef- 
ferveſcence, by reaſon of the external particles continually 
flowing from the fame, lee | 
Odoriterous bodies, every body knows, are continually emit- 
ting ſubſtantial via; by means whereof it is, that they ex- 
Cite in us the ſenſe of ſmelling. Theſe minute uvia are 
ſometimes perceived by the eye, in form of fumes and va- 
pours, See SMELLING, 


The ſchool philoſophers hold theſe pia to be intentional. | 
_ qualities, as they call them, and nothing fubſtantial ; but the 


tion of other ſimilar 


as fire acts when it warms: or ſpontaneous, as a dog eating : | 


| bulk and ſhape of theſe g 
they penetrate into and 


| 


by the water iſſuing out of the urn of the water- 


- | 


irits.. 50 
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n 
credible : not but that the loſs they ſuſtain by 
. emiſfion of effluvia, go” Gu made up to, them 


the ratio of the refraction of the atmoſphere. - 
the emiſſion of theſe ui. See QUALITY,  - | 
That efftwvia may conſiderably operate upon, and have great 


_ effects on bodies within the ſphere of their activity, is proved 


by Mr. Boyle, in an expreſs treatiſe an the fubtili effluvia; 
where he I, That the number wan, FL — 
by way of avia, agg e 2. That they are of 

they move with vaſt ce- 


Le r nature. 3. T 
lerity, and in all manner of directions. 4. That there is 


N e e el 
„ with the pores of the bodies 
5 te into and act upon. 5. That in animal and or- 
ganical bodies, particularly, theſe uvia may excite great 
motions of one part of the frame upon another, and thereby 


produce very conſiderable changes in the oecoOmy. Laſtly, 


That they have ſometimes a power of procuri 


their operations from the more catholic agents of the univerſe, 


| ſuch as gravity, light, magnetiſm, the preſſure of the atmoſ- 


&c, | n 
bar Hen are emitted to very great diſtances, we have a 


other 
of 


pores of other ſolid bodies, we have abundant proof: Thus, 


agnetical Mvia penetrate all, even the molt ſolid bodics, 
without any change of their nature, or loſs of force. And 
the fame we fee. confirmed in ſympathetic inks, and 
powders, the ſagacity of blood-hounds, c. See Divisi- 


BILITY, 


EFFUSION, the pouring out of any liquid thing with ſome 


degree of force. See FLvip, &c. IT | 
In the anflent Heathen facrifices, there were divers effuſions of 


wine, and other liquors ; called libatim. When princes 


conclude a treaty of peace, they uſually pretend it is to pre- 


vent the effu/zon of chriſtian blood. See LinaTion, 
Errusiox, or Fus10n, in aſtronomy, denotes that gout of the 
A 


ſign Aquarius, repreſented on cæleſtial globes and planiſpheres, 
EE See 
9 | 8 1 3 
GG, in natural hiſtory, a part formed in the females of cer- 
tain animals; which, _ a ſhell or cortex, includes an 
embryo or foetus, of the ſame ſpecies ; the parts whereof are 
afterwards diſplayed and dilated, either by incubation or b 
the acceſſion of a nutritious juice. See ANIMAL, | 
The ſpecies of animals that produce eggs, are particularly de- 
nominated ov:parous ; and the wherein the & is formed, 
the ovary, See Ovary, and Ovirazous. 


Of the various kinds of &i, thoſe of hens, or pullets, being 


the moſt uſual, and which have been the moſt obſerved, we 
ſhall ſay ſomewhat of the ſtructure thereof, and the genera- 
tion of the chick therein. — | 

he exterior part, then, of a hen's g is the ſhell; a white, 
thin, friable cortex, including all the other parts, and defend- 
ing them from injuries, Immediately under the ſhell lies the 
membrana communis, which lines the whole cavity of the 
ſhell, adhering pretty cloſely to it, except at the bigger end, 


- where a little cavity is left between them, which with age 


grows bigger. Under this membrane are contained two al- 
bumina, or whites, each wrapped up in its own membrane. 
In the middle of the inner white, is the vitellus, or yelk in- 
cloſed likewiſe, in its ſeparate inyolucrum, or cover. The 
outer albumen is oblong or oval, accommodated to the figure 
of the ſhell : The inner is ſpherical, and of a more craſs, and 
viſcid ſubſtance; and the yelk is of the ſame figure. . 

At each end is a chalaza, which are, as it were, the poles of 
this microcoſm : theſe are white, denſe bodies, conſiſting each 
af three little globules like hail joyned together: in theſe 
not only the ſeveral membranes are connected, or knit toge- 
ther, by which means the ſeveral liquors are kept in their pro- 
per place and poſition to each other; but they ſerve alſo to = 


one and the ſame of the yelk uppermoſt, let the eg be 
turned which way be wil. See CHALAZA, ; 5 


About 


On the other hand we haye numerous inſtances of ovipa- 


ee e d. they f 7 20 Len Ae. Aldrorand. Ef. Sos. 

; ; 

tritious juices of the uterus do diſtend and enlarge them ; oy. 
0. 


Another difference is, that ſome. are ecundated, and others Cynogy, Cui Sect. I. I., 956. Z n. Nat. C of, 14 
: firſt are thoſe which — 1＋ ſperm, Der. II. A. 8. Off. 117, LN, Ba. An. 2. 00% 11 
: »| 250. and Dec, II. 4. + Append. p. 199. Schenck, Hi. 16 | 


ſing them into the veſſels of the ciatricula, for a further Gouſſet, de Cauſi: Linuæ Hebraica explodes the mo- 
ion, digeſtion, aſfimilation, and accretion; till the dern ſyſtem of generation ab ove, as contrary to ſcripture : 


ovary, and fall down the 2 tubes into the | of three years, by covering them up in a paſte made of aſhes | i 
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and of various ſires, from that of a lentil, to that Eggs with double ſhells, are no unuſual nomenon, Har- 
n's . Wormius aſſures us, that be had himſelf Vey is very large on the rationale of theſe appearances, in his 


— 
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EGYPTIANS, in our ſtatutes, 4 coutiterfeit kind of rogues, 
- who, being Engliſh, or Welſh people, diſguiſe themiſelves'in 

uncouth habits, ſmearing their faces'and bodies; and Fram 
to themſelves an unknown, canting language, Wanger up 

down; and under pretence of telling fortunes, turing dilcaſes, 
Ec. abuſe the common people, trick them of their money, 
and ſteal all that is. not too hot, or too heavy for them.-—See 
ſeveral ſtatutes made againſt them, 28 len. VIII. e. ro. 
T and 2 Phil. & Mar, C. 4. 5 Eliz. C. 2 
The origin of this tribe of vagabends called Egyprians, and 
popularly Gyp/ier, is ſomewhat obſcure g ft heult, be reaſorv of 
the denomination is ,, It in certain, "the Ancient Egyptiths 
had the character of great cheats, and were” famous för the 
cleanlineſs of their impdſtures ; whence" the name might af- 
terwards paſs-proyerbially into other kafiguages; a8 fe is pretty 
certain it did into the Greek, and Latin. 


days was little di but aſtrology, the name was on that 
ſcore aſſumed by thele diſeurs, de bame” aviitture, as the 
French call them, or tellers of good fortune. 


» : 
: 


Be this as it will, there is ſcarce any euntry of Europe but 
has its Egypei ant, . though not all of them under chat denomi- 


nation: the Latins call them Apen; the Italfans, Cingani'and 
Cingari; the Germans, Zigeumer ; the” French, " Bebemiens ; 
othersySaracems ; and others, Tartars, IP A 
Muniter, Gegr. L. III. c, f. relates, chat they made their 
firſt appearance in Germany, in 1417,” exceedingly tawny 
and ſun-burnt, and in pitiful array; though they: d qua- 
lity, and travelled with a train of hunting dogs after them, 
like nobles. He adds, that they had paſſports from King Si- 
giſmond of Bohemia, and other princes. "Fen years "after- 
Wards they came into France, and theiice paſſed into England. 
Paſquier, in his Recherch. L. IV. e. 19. relates the originof 
the Gypſies,” thus: on the 17th of April 1427 chere came 
to Paris twelve penitents, or perſons, as" they” {aid,” adjudged 
to penance, biz. one duke, one court "and ten 'cavaliers, or 
perſons on horſeback ; they took on themſelves the character 
of chriſtians of the lier Egypt, expellec U the Saracens, who 
having made applicatos i, the poor, 0 NO Welt fits, 
received for penance, that they Wtrave' throwgh the 


world for ſeven. years, without" ever Wing in à beck Fbeir 


ſe,” the ancieht | | 
Egyptians, being much verſed in aſtronomy; Which in thoſe | 


MLT LE SA 1 Rt $6341 rant male; 7 1 Wilen 5 { | 
| ſion and all the wamen hd _the”!ike,, to teftify'their joy. 
by. playing, beating and! dancing the acetie, the” becter to 
imimte their conduct herein, endeaboured to dfaw women 
t them t male profeſſiom of the monaſtic ifs} ati afſiſt 
in their mirth. t 6875 wy 25 TRIO Dow” it Magic 
E JECIT. afro terminum, der OA Godt rod rs 
E JEQFION, the; act of throwing” out, or diſcharging any 
thing at ſome of. the emunQories ;/ as by ſtool Vomiting; or 
the like, See Excxe TION; Evacuation, Emiron, r. 
Ejzc Mons. frme, à writ which lies for the leſſee for years 
who is ejected befoge,the expiration of his term, either by the 
f lefiorg/or à ſtranger. 8 A 72 * FT an e, 
EIGHT, pia ., See Pract of . 
E16HT pain e nerves... See the article NER yu. 
E 4 A5 ye cu oY As Reer 
A A 0 O. dhe of i ö 5 perſecting 'an 
thing ae punt ie, LIN ® n 
The term is chiefly uſed in medicine, where the chyle, blood 
and ſemen, are ſaid to be qwell-alabirated; when they are wel! 
conditioned; have undergone all the ſecretions, 'mixions;/ im- 
pregnations and eirculations neceflary to bring them to perfec- 
Er R 
went di its receptaculum to the brea 
it would not be ſuſkicicntly elaborated to afford good — 
See Miri. 8 N "W238 inn 
ELABORATORY. See the artide LAURA TOπα 
EL ASTEC® body is that, which by being ſtruck, or ſtretched, 
has its figure altered ; but endeavours, by its own force, to re- 
ſume the ſame. —Or, it is a ſpringy body, which When com - 
preſſed, condenſed, or the like, makes an effort to ſet it {elf 
at liberty; and to.repe? the that conſtrained it.— Such is 
a ſword-blade, a bow, &c. which are eaſily bent, but preſently 
return to 8 and extenſion. See KI AST Icy. 
be word is from! the Greek, Nuvne; impulfr, of 
rape to impell,” pus, c. See Sul 
i 2 2 natural, or artificial: thoſe moſt emi- 
bows 3 braſs, ivory, and marble balls; leathers; king, mem- 
branes; brafs, filver, iron, and ſtrel chords or wiars ; nerves, 
ee, hemp and flax ſtrings, mr 
; Amongſt natural bodies, the principal art air, ſpunges, the 
branches of green trees, wobl; cotton, feathers, c. —It is 


train conſiſted of 120 perſons; D Wai atten, | diſputed, whether or no water” have any alaflic) force : the 
12 


which were all that were leſt of 1206,” Wh came together 
out of  Feype, They had lodgings gener Genn in Hhe'chay- 
pel, and people went in crouds to ſer em Dheireats were 
perforated, and ſilyer buckles hurig to tbertf. Their hair was 
exceedingly black and, frizzled ; theit womeri ugly, thieviſh, 
and pretenders to telling of fortunes.” The biſhop ſoon aſter- 
ward obliged them to retire ; and excommunicated ſuch as 
had ſhewn them their hands. #  MMKJEOUE - 4 00y þ 


the gal Upon this they diſperſed 'into Teffer companies, 
and Ne der Bures The firſt time we hear 
of them in land, was three years afterwards, dur. anno 
1563. Raph. Volaterranus making mention” of themg ' af- 
firms that they firft proceeded or ſtrolled from” among tlie 
Uxü, a people of Perhs, or Pera 
EoxTTIAN-Har. . See the, article Tang. 
EJACULATION, in medicine, the act of emitting ſeed; 
from the Latin giaculari, to caſt outwards," See Emts8ton.. 
To evince 2 man's virility, in a churt of juſtice, Where he 
is accuſed of impbtency, it is required he give evidence of 


erection, intromiſfion, and 4aculition;”* See Concxrss, &c, 


EJACULATOR, 1 name applied to two muſ- 
cles of the genitals, from their office in the gaculation of the 
ſeed; See SEED, 77 \ 6d. Wie” 3 4k $6.44 a; 
The ejaculatores ariſe from the ſphincter of the anus, and ad- 
vance along the urethra, as far as the middle thereof ; where 
they are infirted laterally. 1 F ed 6: 7 
"The ſame denomination is likewiſe given two muſcles of 
the clitoris, which ariſing from the ſphi 
laterally along the labia, and are inſerted aſide of the clitoris, 
See GENERATION. © nme 

EJACULATORY, in anatomy, is a term applied to two 
little ducts, or canals, ariſing from the veſicuke ſeminales. 
The ejaculatory duQts are about an inch in length: towards the 

veſiculæ, they are pretty wide; but contract themſelves as 

they approach towards the urethra,” which they ' penetrate to- 

Some authors alſo apply the name gaatlatory to the vaſa defe- 
rentia, See DEFERENTIA vaſa, Ts 

EICETAZ, called alſo HzrceTz, and HictTx; hereticks of 
the VIIth century, who made profeſſion of the monaſtic lite, 
From that pa in Exodus, where Moſes and the children 


of Ifrael are ſaid to have ſung a ſong in praiſe of the Lord, 
" after they had paſſed the Red Sea wherein their enemies had 
periſhed ; the eicetæ concluded, that they muſt fing and dance, 


to praiſe God aright: and as J propheteſs, ſiſter of 


Moſes and Aaron, took a drum in hand, on the fame oc- 


* 2 
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f it ſhew any, it is owing to the air contained therein. Sc 
. * [ * r Shag: e een 2 4 
The principal phznomena obſerved to obtain in ela/tic boclics, 
- Are, . That an cee body, (i. e. 4 bedy pre fab claftic, it 
any ſuch there be) endeavours to reſtore it ſelf with the ſame 
force wherewith it is preſſed or bent- Thu, whatever force 
A applied to bend 4 bow; with the ſame force it ſtrives to un- 
bend it ſelf, or return to its natural ſtate. For the ſorcr, 
._ wherewith the firing is drawn, is the fame with that which 
applied, and that which reſiſts it, are in equilibrio. 
2. An elaſtic body exerts its forte equally towards all fides ; 
though the effect is found chiefly” on that ſide u here the re- 
. filtance is weakeſt: as tvevident in the caſe of a bow ſhooting 
cout an arrow; à gun Exploding a ball, c. g 
3. Elaſtic boghes, in what manner ſoever ſtruck, or impelled, 
are infected, and rebound aſter the fame. manner. Thus : 


ami, advance 


bell yields the fame ſound in what manner, or on what ſide 
e ö eee e 
4. A body perfectly” fluid if an) ſacs there be, cannot be 
; Hlaſtic:; by reaſom its parts cannot be eomprefled;: See FLuUmD. 
. 2575 body ru ſolid, if any ſuch there e 1 be 
elaſtic ; in that having no pores, it is in | ing com 
ZE n 
6. Hard, long, flexible bodies, apt to acquire elaſticity, do it 
chiefly in three manners: either by being extended, by being 
Contracted, or by being bent. 

7. Bodies, in dilating themſelves by cheir elgſtic power, exert 
à greater force at the beginning of their dilatation, than to- 
. wards "SF cd! rome __ reaſom the bodies are more 

co at firſt; the renitency is always equal to 
| the eee r tin lm e wn ow 
8. The motion; whereby compreſled bodies reſtore them- 

ſelves, is uſually an accelerated motion. Se Dit aTATION. 
For the laws of mutio and per cum in' ELASTIC bodies, fee Mo- 

TION and PERCUSss ron. 
ELASTICTITY, or Etasmrc farce, in phyſicks, a property 
or power, in natural bodies, which denominates them elaſlic; 
and by which they are reſtored to the figure, and extenſion 
they had loft from any external cauſo. See EL asTIC body. 

- The cauſe, or principle, of this important property elaſticity, 
or ſpringinels,” is — . wot the Carteſians account for 
it from the materia ſubtilis making an effort to paſs through 

pores that are too nat ro ſor it. Thus, ſay they, in bending, 
or compreſſing, a hard, elaftic body, e. gr. a bow, its parts 
recede from each other on the convex ſide, and approach on 
the concave: conſequentiy the pores are contracted or 
ſtreigktened on the concave ſide; and if they were befor: 


round, 


/ 
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- weights. Therefore the-ela/tic force, &. 


Ga 


fame bulk. 


force of the compre ed Air. - 


the elbftic forte in the compreſſed air. | 


6. The eloftic force of the air, whereby it is expanded, in ra- | 
refaQion, is to the ela/tierty of the air condenſed; as the bulk 


ELATERIUM *, EAATHPION, in pharmacy, a purgative 


ELBO 
the arm. See ARM. 


EL BOW, is alſo uſed by architects, "maſons, &*. for an obtuſe | 
i 


EL 


Elaterium is made of the pulp of the platit, forced cur with the | 
finger, which ſuffered to ſtand ſome time lets fall a ſediment, | 


EL G. 


ence, again, the ſpring of the air, included ip, 4 veſſel, . 
8 likewiſe equal to 5 Bp the whole Rage” | 


a\mapyt 
alr, is able to. 


les compreſſed Ar, are in the fame reciprocal ratio of theſe 


Hence the elafticity of air more compreſſed, is Rronger, than | 
that of air compreſſed. _ | 13 eee * 61 of 

3. The elaſticity of more compreſſed air,, is to that of air leſs 
compreſſed, ceteris paribus, as the mals, or W more 
compreſſed air, b to a maß of ait lets compreſſed, of the 


— —_— 


4. The ratio of the pace filled by Alg preſſed only by the 
weight of the atmoſphere, to the ſpace it is reduced into by 
further compreſſion, being given; to, determine the ela/tic 


— 


Since the ſpring of the air, preſſed Gal by the weight of the 
atmoſphere, is equal to the weight of a column of mercury, 
of the ſutne baſe with the column of air, and of the height of 
28 inches; to the bulk of the comprefled air, that of the air 
not compreſſed, and the weight of the columin of mercury; 


weight, 
from the quantity of the elaſtic farce, thus, determined, the 
remainder is the force of elaſticity whereby it exceeds the re- 
ſiſtance of the weight of the atmoſphere. 
5. Heat increaſes the elaſticity of the air; and cold diminiſhes 
it. See HEAT and Co Lp. PK 


x 
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of rarified air, to the bulk of condenſed air. 


medicine, pt from the wild cucumber.,, 
0 2 is formed from the Greek,, (Rauhe, I impel, agi- 
fate, | 


- . 
. 


which carefully dried on chalk ftones is the term. 

Elaterfim'is'a vigorous'purge, and is uſed in lethargies, palſies, 

and hypochondriacal melancholts 
W, the outer angle made by the flexure, or bend of 


———————— 


That eminence, whereon the arm refts, called by us tow, 
is by the Latins called cubitus, and the Greeks «yz», and by | 
others et See Ancon and OLECRANON, . 


angle of a wall, buil 
right line. | | W 
CESALTES, Hz1tcesarrts, or ELcESAIAxNs, as The- 
odoret calls them, ancient hereticks thus denominated from 
their great prophet Eci. 3 
This Ekeſai, by others called Elxai, who lived in the time 
of Trajan, gave into the ſentiments of the Ebionites, touch- 
ing Jeſus Chriſt ; though he altered and reformed them in 
ſome things, to denominate himſelf the author of a ſect. 
His fundamental doctrines were, that Jefus Chriſt, who was 
born from the beginning of the world, had appeared from 
time to time under divers bodies; that he was a celeſtial pow- 
er, or virtue, called the Chriſt, whereof the Holy Spirit was 
ſiſter ; (note, the Hebrew word for ſpirit, is feminine) and 
that both of them had deſcended into Jeſus the Son of Mary. 
The Elreſaites, according to St. Epiphanius, were alſo called 
Sampſeans, from the Hebrew word ſames, fun. See Same- 
SEAN. PF | R 
Scaliger was notoriouſly miſtaken, in holding that EJxai was 
no more than Eſai, or Ef 3 on which ſuppoſition he made 
the Elceſuites the ſame with the ſect of Eſſenes, which is con- 
trary to all antiquity. See EssE NMR. 
Origen makes mention of the Elceſaites, in one of his homi- 
lies, as a hereſy newly riſen. The retainers hereto, ſays he, do 
not admit all the books of the canon, but only ſome of them. 
They allow ſome paffages out of the Old Teſtament and the 
evangeliſts, but reject all the epiſtles of St. Paul. Add, 
that they have produced a book, which they pretend de- 
ſcended to them from heaven; and maintain, that whoever 
perform what is enjoined therein, ſhall obtain pardon of all 
their ſins. See Euſebius, H. Lib. VI. c. 38. who re- 
marks, that this hereſy became ex tinct almoſt as ſoon as it 
aroſe. 1 Yi : 
St. Epiphanius is very full on the ſubject of this ſect, Hær. 
19. where he obſerves, that Elxai was a Jew by birth, and 


ng, or road, which diverts it from its 


that not being able to live according to the law of Moſes, he 


| 5 {| 

ſphere. 9 the alk, included in, a vellel, pre 

Sk the fame 4 the weight o tmaſphere., Ang, | 

"therefore, the elaftichty of ra Alan to, fullain || 

| inches, and water to che height 

of z1 feet, in an ee tybe,, een p 
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CE munter the ap- 
* 


both biſhops and prieſts, does Proper! lignify. elders. See M. 
33 upplement aux ccremonics 
"The preſident, or biſhop, as being the chief of the 4lders, did 
likewife aſſume the denomination of elder { whence, it is, that 
in the New Teftament the name biſbep is frequently con- 
founded with that of presſbyter. Sce Bs Hor, and PRESBY TER. 
For the like reaſon, the council of the firſt churches, 
was called presbyterinom, or council of the elders, where 
the * prefided in quality of firſt der, being ſeated in the 
middle of the other err. The priefts, or Hers, Who 
ſate by him, had each his judges chair; for which reaſon they 
are called by the fathers, 4. piſcoparim. Nothing of 
bo he oh was done, till it had firſt been exatnined, and 
refolved in this Aſlembly, where the biſhop only made one 
body with the other ers, or prieſts ; the juriſdiction which 
we now call epiſcopal, not being then dependant on the biſhop 
m_ but on all the 2{d2#s, over whom he was the preſident. 
Bis kor. . 


ErDtRs, is 'alfo. a denomination ſtill retained in the presby- 


terian 'diſcipline, See PxtESBYTERIAN, 
The elders are officets, Who, in conjunction with the paſtors, 
or miniſters, and deacons, compoſe the conſiſtories, or Kir k- 
ſeſſions, meeting to conſider, inſpect and regulate matters of 
religion and diſcipline, Fbey are choſe from among the peo- 
ple, and mH publickly with ſomewhat of ceremony. 
Scotland, chere are an indefinite number of elders in each. 
hamberlayne makes mention of a ruling e/der in each pariſli, 
choſe by the Kirk - ſeſnon; the congregation afterwards ap- 
proving, the choice, aſter a ſtrict ſcrutiny into his life and 
manners. He adds, that the miniſter ordains him; and that 
his office is for life : his buſinels being to aſſiſt the miniſter in 
* overſeeing. and cortefting the manners of the people; to at- 
tend him in, viſiting, catechiſing, praying for the Lek, in pri- 
vate admonitions, and at the communion table. 
But this we apprehend to be a miſtake ; what that author ſays 
of ruling. elders, belonging properly to the imple elders. As 
to ruling elders, there are no ſuch things, but in the general 
aſſemblies, where they appear as repreſentatives of the reft. 
See Kirk-Sgfons, SYNOD, PrRESBYTERY, Cc. 


ELECAMPANE wine, See the article Wine, - 
ELECT, eho/ſen, in theology, particularly in the ſcriptures, i: 


applied to the ſaints, the predeſtinated.— In which ſenſe, the 
cleft are thoſe perſons whom God has choſen to beſtow the glory 
of heaven upon, See ELECTION and PREDESTINAT Lov. 
The apoſtles alſo apply the word to the primitive chriſtians. —In 
which ſenſe, the ele are thoſe choſen and admitted to the fa- 
vour and bleſſing of chriſtianity. | 

God, who has predeſtinated the left to glory, has likewi(: 
predeſtinated them to ſanctification. See SANCTiF1CA TION. 


ELER CT, is likewiſe applied to archbiſhops, biſhops, and other 


officers, who are choſen, but not yet conſecrited, or actually 
inveſted with their office, or juriſdiction. 


The emperor is ſaid to be ele47, before the is inaugurated and 


crowned : a lord mayor is ele, before his predeceſlor's mayo 
ralty is expired, or the ſword put in his hands. 

Philip of Savoy was five years archbiſhop of Lyons, without 
ever being ordained or conſecrated ; after which he quitted hi; 
archbiſhoprick to marry the counteſs of Burgundy. All that 
time he bore the title and quality of archbiſhop ele of Ly- 
ons, electus Lugdunenfis. ; 


ELECTION, a choice made of any thing, 1 where- 
7 


by it is preferred to ſome other. See ELEC LECTOR, &c. 
There ſeems this difference, however, between choice and + 
election, that election bas uſually a regard to a company, or 
community, which makes the choice; whereas choice is ſel- 
dom uſed, but when a ſingle perſon makes it. 
We fay, the. election of a biſhop, a member of parliament. 
Se. See BisHoP, PARLIAMENT, @&c. 
The moſt folemn clectian is that of a pope; which is per- 
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romiſe, when the Whole college pitche: 
. they give A power of hnominat- 
es on thy burning Gut of a 
tiny," Which AR fs this MI 
| ickets, wherein their 
or cup, placed on the altar. 


/. ſerutiny. See CO] e Ax ei aw 
The fourth is by way of Acceſſion ; when, the votes being 
too much divided to cle#? any body, fome' of the Cardinals de- 
ſiſt from their firſt” ſuffrage, und "accede, that is, give their 
voices to him, Who has already the majority by ſeru- 
tiny. 


MAL umd "ME War® 
The way of acceflion, however, is always added to the ſcru- 
tiny; it being the conftant practice for all the cardinals, to 
give their voices, after the laſt ſcrutiny, to him whom they 
tind to have the plurality already. 80 that all ching of 
popes are, with the unanimous conſent of all the cardinals, 
vee CARDINAL... , e 

ELECTION, is alſd che ſtate of a perſon who is leſt to his own 
free will, to take or do cither one thing, or another, which he 
pleaſes, ge Liberty, &c. ah | Ns WA 

ELECTION, in theology, ſignifies the choice which God, of his 
good pleaſure, makes of angels or men, for the objects of 
mercy, and grace. l 
The hettion of the Jews, was the choice God made of that 
people” to be more immediately attached to his worſhip and 
tervice, and for the Meſſiah to be born thereof. ala 

ELECTION alſo, ſometimes, ſignifies 'a predeftination to grace 
and plory ; and ſometimes to glory only. Ser PREDESYTINA- 


It is an article of faith, that predeſtination to grace is gratui- 


cous, merely and ſimply ſo: gratia quid gratis data. But the 

divided as to the point, whether dem to glory be 
gratuitous, or whether it ſuppoſe obedient and good works, 
i. e. whether it be before, or alter the previſion of our obe- 


Some hold that it is before, and after, at the fame time: it is 
before the previſion of our obedience, as glory is intended as 
antecedent to our obedience* And it is after, as this glory is 


intended us as a reward, and of confequence, as a ſequ of 
our obedience, See Grace, RETROATTOx, 9 


MACY. 


particular. Sce Mx pictez, Dzus, 
&c, 1 ; | 


lemaign ; and did not become elefive, till after the death of 
Louis the IIId. the laſt” of the race of Charlemaign in the 
empire. Indeed, it was not entirely eſeive till the time of 
Frederic II, in 1210. 2 Sos 

Some benefices are eleFtive, others collative. Municipal offices 
in England; are generally elective, in Spain, venal: Pdland 


is an clectiue kingdom. All prelatures in France are cleckiue, 


ſince the Concordat. 
ELEC TOR, a perſon who has a right to elect, or chooſe 
another to an office, honour, c. Sep Erection. | 


The word is formed of the Latin, e/;zere, to chooſe. 
We ſay, the ele&9#s of 2 burgeſs, à Knight of the ſhire, a 
grand maſter of an order, &:. e n 
EI ECToxk, is particularly, and by way of eminence, applied to 
certain princes of G ermany, in whom lies the right of elect- 
ing the emperor ; being all foveraigns: and the principal 
members of the empire. See COLLEGE, ELtcTorar, and 
ELECTORATE. a the | 
The origin of leur is not well known: ſome refer it to the 
time of Otho III, in the year 997; others to Frederic Il, 
who died in 1250; and others, to Ralph of Hapsburg, foun- 
der of the houſe of Auſtria, in the year 1280. | 
Their number, however, was unſettled, at leaſt till the time 
of Frederic II, in the 1 3th century, The golden bul!, pub- 
liſhed by Charles IV, in 1356, fixed the number of zlefor; 
to ſeven ; three of them eccleſiaſtics, vis. the archbiſhops of 
Mentz, Treves, and Cologne; and four ſeculars, viz. the 
king of Bohemia, the coun palatine of the Rhine; the duke 
of Saxony, and the marqueſs of Brandenburgh. By the 
treaty of Munſter, in 1648, this order was changed : 
the duke of Bavaria being put in the place of the count pa- 


4 


latine, und an 
tine.” I KILL R 


the title of g of Hüinfwick, Fon Oppoſition was made 
to his eee And the pritikes of Goat ſtood out for 
ſome time, and refuſed to acknowledpt it. But they after. 
Wards cquieſced in it, and it Has been fince recogniſed by all 
the foreign princes," The king of France did it at laſt by the 
treaty of Raſtad, 2 n 


of Mentz, is chänccllor of Germany; convokes the ſtates 

| Acc 0 »4 i 1 or ö 4 * 
and Hes bis vote before any of the rell. The glechor of 
Cologhe, is grätid chancellor of, Italy, ang conſecrates the 


the ſword to the emperor, The ki: | 
antiently only duke, is grand butler, and puts Charlema; 's 


ELECTOR AT, fomething felatin „or belonging © to an 
elector. Se Erector, nf rae gry . | 
The fehr! prince & the eldeſt ſon of an elector, and the pre- 
ſumptive heir of his dignity, See Princes. 

Elettors are addreſſed under the title of e/ector a! highnefſes. See 
Hichwess, 1 77 
The eectora! college, conſiſting of all the eletors of the em- 


ther ſentiment 3 endeavours to make it appear, from the 
elections of the Tucceeding princes, that the number of ele- 
ctors was not then fixed; nor the claro a- dignity annexed to 
any particular principalities, excluſive of the other princes of 
rTermany, He adds, that there was nothing ſettled with re- 
gard hereto bebfe Charles IV; and that the Publication of his 
golden bull, wag only to preyent (chiſms, and ſecure the re. 
pore of the kingdom by a r lation in form, 

t was the golden bull, cee dre publiſhed in 1 356, that con- 
ſtituted the alectoral college, and reduced the number of ele- 
ctors to ſeven, See COLLEGE, and Burr, 

ELECTOoRAI Crown, or Coronet, is a ſcarlet cap, turned up with 
ermine, cloſed with a ſemi-circle of gold, all covered with 
pearls. On the top is a globe with a crok thereon. See 
CRown. 

ELECTOR ATE, the dignity of an elector, with the ter;;. 
tory, or dominions, to which that quality is annexcd. See 
EL RC rok, and ELECToRarL, 

We fay, the electorate of Saxony, of Bavaria, c. The em. 
peror, of his own ſpecial authoriey. ; 


election, were called the oPpoſers of the ninth eleftorate. 
Though the cuſtom ordinarily be, in Germany, for the ſons 


them; thoſe whereto the eleftorate is annexed, are not uſed to 


ELECTRICITY, or Ertzcrtrricar Parcey is that power, 
or property, . whereby amber, jet, lealing-wax, agat, glaſs, 
and moſt kinds of precious ſtones, attract ſtraws, paper, and 
other light bodjes to themſelves, See ATTRACTION. 
Elericity differs from magnetiſm in this, that the latter only 
attracts iron, whereas the former indifterently attracts mott 
kinds of bodies ; though the effect is only ſenſible in light 
ones, See MAdNETISRI. 

The Peripatetic ks hold this power to conſiſt in I know not what 
ſecret quality, or. ſympathetick power, ſubſiſting between the 
amber, e. gr. and the firaw, and reſulting from the lubſtanti- 
al form of each. See QuaLiTy. 

But the later philoſophers generally agree to make it the effect 
of a corporeal cffluvium, emitted trom, and returning to, the 
electrical body. Though as to the nature of theſe effluvia, 
and the manner of their acting, they are greatly divided. See 


Some, with Cabeus, ſuppoſe actual ſteams to iſſue out of the 
electrical body, when agitated by attrition ; and that theſe diſ- 
culs and repel the ambient air, which, after it has been driven 
off a little Way, makes as it were a little vortex, by the 
reſiſtance it meets withal in the remoter air, to which theſe 


Others, 
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paper, and then applying it to 


Others, with Dr. Gilbert, Gaſſendus, Sir Kenelm Digby, Err. 
hold, that on rubbing, or chafing, the electrical body is made 


do emit rays, or fibres, of an unctuous nature; which com- 


ing to be condenſed and cooled by the ambient air, do loſe 
their agitation, and ſo ſhrink back again into the wy from 
which they fallied ; and by that means carry along with them 
ſuch light and ſmall bodies, as happen to be faſtened, or ſtick- 


ing to their further ends. Gaſſendus adds, that theſe unctu- 


ous effluvia being emitted all manner of ways, do frequengly 
decuſſate, or croſs each other; and by that means take the 
better hold of ſtraw, &. | | 

The Carteſians, not being able to imagine how ſo hard and 
brittle a body as glaſs ſhould emit effluvia, attribute elefri- 
city to the globules of the firſt element; which breaking out 
through the pores, or chinks of the body, like little darts or 


| ſwords, and not meeting with proper meatus's, or paſſages in 


the air, return whence they came, and carry the little bodies, 
whoſe pores they happen to enter, and be entangled in, along 
with them. | | 
Mr. Boyle, Mr. Hauksbee, &c. have made a number of ex- 
periments, to aſcertain the nature, and laws of electricity; the 
reſult whereof may be ſummed up under the following ar- 
ticles. ; . Reel 
1. That electrical bodies do not at all, or very rarely attract, 
except when warmed, and N ſollicited to emit effluvia 
more copiouſly. | N. | | 
Mr, Hauksbee, having heated a glaſs tube, of about an inch 
diameter, and 30 inches long, Lr it vehemently on 
eral pieces of leaf braſs, 
found, that they were no ſooner within the ſphere of acti- 
vity of the effluvia emitted by the tube, than they began to 
be put into very brisk and ſurprizing motions ; would leap to- 
ward the tube, even at the diſtance of 12 or 14 inches; 
would ſometimes adhere, and faſten to the tube, ſettle on its 


ſurface, and there remain quiet: and ſometimes be thrown off 
- from it with a great force. And thus would they be alternate- 


ly attracted and repelled, for ſeveral times ſucceſſively. Some- 
times, again, they would move ſlowly toward the tube; 
ſometimes, would remain ſuſpended between the tube and the 
table they were firſt laid on; and ſometimes ſlide along in 
the direction of the fide of the tube, without touching 
It. 

2. That bodies, warmed by fire, do not attract fo for- 
cibly, as when heated by rubbing; though if they be 
firſt heated, and then rubbed, they will attract the more 
ſtrongly. eee | 

Mr. 8 aſſures us, that the hotter he made the tube 
by rubbing, to the greater diſtance did the attractive force ex- 
tend it ſelf : but that this would anſwer, in proportion, to any 
degree of heat excited, he will not undertake. When the 
tube was rendered the hotteſt by the ſtrongeſt attrition, the 


force of the effluvia was rendered manifeſt to another ſenſe, 


namely that of feeling, being plainly perceived on the face, or 
any other tender part, making ftxokes or impulſes on the 
skin, much like thoſe made by guſhing a number of limber 
hairs againſt it. e ; 
3. That terſion or wiping, is almoſt univerſally neceſſary, 
as well as attrition or rubbing, to produce electricity; by rea- 
ſon the efluvia can more readily eſcape, when there is no- 
thing to ſtop up, or choak the pores, - 
4. That the interpoſition of the fineſt linnen, as muſlin, 
gauſe, or the like, will totally hinder the operation of ele&ri- 
cal bodies, | | 

. The effect is leſs ſenſible in thick and cloudy weather. 

or the air being clogged with vapours and exhalations raiſed 
from below, the reſiſtance the electrical effluvia meet withal, 
muſt be greater than when the air is free of any ſuch impedi- 
ments, Hence, alſo, in all probability, ariſes the neceſſity of 
terſion ; the watery particles being apt to run together, and 
condenſe on the ſurface of the body, and fo obſtruct the paſ- 
ſage of the efluvia” 5 
6. Electrical bodies are more forcible, ceteris paribus, in hot 
weather than in cold, in ſummer than in winter; by reaſon 
the more vigorous action of the folar rays, does more effectu- 
ally ſhake the parts of bodies, and unlock the pores, and fo 
make room for a more plentiful emiſſion of effluvia. Beſide, 
that in warmer weather, the medium being rarer, makes leſs 
oppoſition to the paſſage of the effluvia. 
7. The air being exhauſted out of the tube, it loſes almoſt all 
its electricity: ſo that though rubbed, and heated more vehe- 
mently, and leat-gold applied nearer than uſual, it ſcarce at- 
tracts at all. And what little attraction remains, Mr. Hauks- 
bee conjectures, may ariſe from the little portion of air re- 
maining in the tube: and ſo the attraction may continue in 
proportion to the quantity of air. When the air is let into 
the tube again, the attractive power is immediately reſtored; 
and that before any new attrition can be given the tube, or 
before it be removed from the diſtance and poſition it was in 
when exhauſted. Mr. Boyle, however, found that a piece of 
amber did ſenſibly attract when the air was pumped out of the 


receiver. ; PA 
8. Electrical bodies attract all things indifferently, whereas the 


magnet draws only iron and ſteel. 


ELEEMOSYNA®, is alſo u 


cted by the other bodies, as well as it attracts them. - And 
that it is only by accident that the ſmall attracted bodies ap- 
proach to the electrical ones. LOS . 


be ſometimes thrown off from his tube with N force, 
nd thus, not 
only when they adhered to the ſurface of the tube, would they 
be ſuddenly and precipitantly driven from it; but alſo in 
their motion of aſcent towards it. co 
11. A glaſs globe, being contrived to be whirled round, wit!, 
its axis 3 to the horizon, and a ſemi- circle of wire fitted 
round the upper hemiſphere thereof, at the diftance of four 
or five. inches, with: ſeveral. pieces of woollen thread hung 
thereon, of ſuch lengths, as that when extended in a dirc- 
ction towards the centre of the glaſs, they. would reach with- 
22 of $0 r 8 but hen left at li- 
„hung down in a parallel poſition: upon applying the 
hand, and ſo adding an attrition to the 5 . — the 
threads preſently began to change their direction, and all har. 
moniouſly pointed to the centre of the globe; and to put it paſt 
doubt, this effect depended on the attrition, the experimenta- 
tor, by ſhifting, the place of the attrition hither and thithel. 
could draw the threads towards this or that end of. the globe, 
though they all ſtill went uniformly converging towards fon. 
2 in the axis thereof; and fo formed a kind of conicz 
urface. : 
The fame phænomena followed upon ſhifting - the wire, and 
putting it om the lower hemilphere. Add, that upon ſuſpend - 
ing the motion and attrition, the threads would continue il 
their ſtrait dize& poſture for the ſpace of four or five mi. 
nutes. And in the mean time, if the finger, or any other 
body, were applied near the extremity, or points of the 
threads, they would avoid and fly from the ſame : but if applicd 
about an inch diſtance from the end of ſuch thread, the thread 
would uſually be attracted towards it. | 


ELECTRUM, is ſometimes. uſed for amber. See the artic!. 


AMBER. _ | 


ELECTUARY *, in pharmacy, a form of medicine, com - 


poſed of powders and other ingredients, incorporated with 
honey, or ſugar ; to be divided into doſes, like bolus's, when 
taken. See ECLEGMA. TY 


Electuaries are either ſoft, or ſolid ; and of each kind, ſome 
are-alterative, others corroborative, others urgative, &c,— 
The /e are of the conſiſtence of honey, and conſiſt of three 
ounces of powders to a pound of honey or ſugar. 

The /olid are in manner of tablets, or lozenges.—The purga- 
tive are uſually of the ſoſt kind: but the corroborative only 
admit of I or I ounce of powders to a pound of ſugar. | 
Among the oft eſectuaries, are reckoned treacle, mithridate, 
the confection of hamech, that of alkermes, the catholicon, 
diaprunum, diaphcenicum, Galens hiera picra, &c. which ſec 
explained under their reſpective articles. 

Among the ſolid elecluaries, are reckoned thoſe of cartha- 
mum, roſe juice, violet juice, &c, M. Lemery reckons up 
about 120 ſorts of eleftuaries. 


ELEEMOSYNA Carucarum, or pro Aratri:, or Aratri, in 


our antient cuſtoms, a penny which king Ethelred ordered to 
be paid for every plough in England, towards the ſupport of 
the poor, —Sometimes it is alſo called e/cemoſyna regis; becauſe 
firſt appointed by the king. 
ed for the poſſeſſions belonging to 
churches. See ALmMs, and FRANK Almoign, . 


ELEEMOSYNARIA. See the article Au BRV. 
ELEGANCE, Ertcaxcy, denotes a manner of doing, or 


ſaying things politely, agreeably, and with choice. 
With choice, fo as to riſe above the common manners; po- 


litely, ſo as to ſtrike people of a delicate taſte and agreeably, 


ſo as to diffuſe a reliſh which hits every body. | 
Poetical 
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Poetical eigens ene fotice, are of fetvice to ſcholars ] ELEMENTS, in phyficks the firſt principles, or ingredients 


; by being too regular in the gramma- 
Heal con IL certain licences, wherein the dle- 
— of e co 29 though irregular, is 
6 regularity without elegance. = ROO 
inting is not founded on the correctneſs 


Corregio, where, maugre all the defects as to juſtne%s of de- 
ſign, there is an elegance even in the manner of the deſign it 
ſelf, as well as in the turn of the attitudes, Sc. | 
The elegance of a defign, is a manner which embelliſhes, and 
heigltens objects either as to their form, or colour, or both; 
without deſtroying or perverting the truth. _ | 
ELEGIAC, in the Latin poetry, ſomething that belongs to 
. See EIZO Tr. | wages 
Elegiac verſes, Etre, are alternately hexameter, and penta- 
meter. See VERSꝝ. 
Quintilian eſteems Tibullus the top of the elegiac poets : but 
the younger Pliny gives the preference to Propertius. They 
have each of them reaſon on their fide; and one might make 
a third choice, as juſt as either of them. f 
ELEGIT, in law, a judicial writ, which lies for him who 

has recovered debt or damages, or upon a in 
any court, ianinſ one notable in his goods to (ati and di- 

to the ſheriff; commanding him to make delivery of 
half the party's lands, and all his goods, oxen and beaſts for 
the plough ex . | 
The creditor hold the moiety of the ſaid land fo de- 
livered to him, till his whole debt and damages are ſa- 
tified; and during that time, he is tenant by egit. See 
TENANT, a F 
ELEG V, Fasy4/2, a mournful, and plaintive kind of poem. 
See ELEGIAC and PW. 
The firſt inventor of the el is not known: ſome 1 
one Theocles of Naxus, or, according to others, of Eretria, 
who, in the heat of his frenzy, firſt produced this kind of 
compoſition, But, no wonder we are in the dark as to the 
matter: Horace aſſures us, it was a point not ſettled among the 
Grammarianseven in his time, who the author was. 
is tamen exiguos elegos emiſerit auctor 
S certant & adbuc ſub judice lis eff. 

The chief writers of elgy among the Greeks, are Callima- 

chus, Parthenius, and Euphorion: And among the Latins, 
Ovid, Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius. | $1 3-1 
The Flemiſh have diſtinguiſhed themſelves among the m 
derns for this kind of Latin verſe : The elegies of Bidermann, 
Grotius, and eſpecially Sedronius and Vallius, ſeem worthy 
of the pureſt antiquity. The Counteſs de la Suze, has diſtin- 

iſhed her ſelf for e/zgies in the French tongue, 


n the Engliſh, we have nothing conſiderable of the elegiac 


kind, but what we have in Milton, The Engliſh and French 
elegies are chiefly in Alexandrine verſes, 
In proceſs of time, elęy degenerated from its original inten - 
tion; and not only matters of grief, but alſo joy, wiſhes, 
prayers, expoſtulations, reproaches, and almoſt every ſubject, 
were admitted into elegy. 
The office of elepy is well delivered by M. Boileau : 

La plaintive elegie en longs habits de denil, 

Scart, les cheveux epars, gemir ſur un cercueil : 

Elle peint des amans la joye, & la trifteſſe ; 

Hatte, menace, irrite, appaiſe une maitreſſe. 

In mourning weeds fad elegy appears, 

Her hair diſchevell'd, and her eyes in tears: 

Her theme, the lover's joys, but more his pains ; 

By turns ſhe ſings, fooths, threatens and complains. 
The diction of elegy ought to be clean, eaſy, perſpicuous, ex- 
preſſive of the manners, tender, and pathetic ; not oppreſſed 
with ſentences, points, &c, No apoſtrophe's are allowed; and 
the ſenſe to be generally cloſed in every diſtich, or two lines, 
At leaſt in Latin compoſitions, 
ELEMENTARY, ſomething that relates to the elements. See 
ELEMENT. 
The elements of a body are alſo called the elementary principles 
thereof. See PRINCIPLE, | | 
The whole ſpace, included within the concave, or orbit of the 
moon, is called the elementary region, as being the ſeat, or 
ſphere of the four vulgar elements, and the bodies compounded 
| thereof. See ReGrow. WY 335 

| The author of the Comte de gabalis, gives the name ele- 
' mentary people to a kind of beings who are ſuppoſed to 
inhabit the elements, and are only known by what they call 
the 57 or ſages. According to theſe folks, the 
element of fire is inhabited by Salamanders; water, that 
is, the ſea and rivers,” by Nymphs, or Oridians ; earth, 
<A Gnomes and Gnomides ; and air, by Sylphs and Sylp- 

ides. | 


of things, whe bodies are compounded ; and into which 
they are all reſolvible. See Bovy, Gar | 
Elements are conceived as the moſt ſimple, homogeneous parts, 
or corpuſcles ; of an aſſemblage, and mixture whereof, all the 
bodies we fee, conſiſt. See CorrvscLs, Ce. 
Authors generally talk wildly and inconſiſtently of the ele- 
ments, and confound them with the principles of things: yet 
is there a great deal of difference. we find, by experi- 
ence, that all things cannot indifferently be made of all ; that 
ſtone, for inſtance, and marble, are not convertible into fleſh, 
nor are fit to nouriſh or augment an animal body : it ſeems to 
follow, that all the variety of bodies could never ariſe from 
the firſt ſimple combination of the two principles, matter and 
form ; but only ſome infinitely fimple beings, or corpuſcles, 
5 being variouſly intermixed, might conſtitute all other 
ies. 
Now thoſe moſt ſimple of all beings, thus formed of the firſt 
determination and concretion of principles, are what the philo- 
ſophers properly call elements ſo that elements and principles 
have this difference between them ; that a principle, as mat- 
ter, is a kind of incompleat nature; but an element, a perfect 
or compleat one. Sce PRINCIPLE. 
Hence it follows, that there muſt, of neceſſity, be more ele- 
ments than one: ſince otherwiſe all things would be equally 
ſimple, and there would be no ſuch thing as a compound in 
nature. Moſt of the antients, not aware of this, confound 
element with principle: by which means the elements ate ſome- 
—_ repreſented as corruptible, and ſometimes as incorrup- 
tible. 
The retainers to incorruptible elements, mean preciſely by ele- 
ment what we mean by the firſt matter, In effect, their 
elements are their atoms, or corpuſcles, which are ſup- 
poſed indiviſible, incorruptible, c. See ATom and Cor- 
PUSCLE, | 
Democritus is held the firſt author of this tenet ; which 
accordingly is adhered to by Epicurus and many of their de- 
ſcendants, the Epicurean and Corpuſcular philoſophers, See 
Cokruscu tl AR, G. 
Among thoſe who hold the elements corruptible, ſome will only 
have one, and ſome ſeveral, Of the former, the principal are 
Heraclitus, who held fire; Anaximenes, air; Thales Mile- 
ſius, water; and Heſiod, earth; as the only element. Heſiod 
is followed by Bernardin. Teleſſus; and Thales, by many of 
the chymiſts. See WATER, &c. | 
Among thoſe who admit ſeveral corruptible elements, the prin- 
cipal are the Peripateticks ; who, after their maſter Ariſtotle, 
contend for four elements, viz. fire, air, water, and earth. 
Ariſtotle took the notion from Hippocrates ; Hippocrates from 
Pythagoras; and Pythagoras from Ocellus Lucanus, who 
ſeems to be the firſt author of the dogma. 
But there is a ſtill further variety of elements for the philoſo- 
ers, not conſidering matter in it ſelf, or in the general, 
ut only ſome of the ſenſations it excites in us; ſome of 
them refer all to the ſenſe of ſight, and aſſert lucid and ob- 
ſcure, or pellucid and opake, to be the elements of all 
things: and others, regarding only the ſenſe of touch, 
make hard and liquid, or hot and cold, the elements of 
things. | 
In thi latter claſs we are to reckon Ariſtotle ; though his way 
of proceeding was ſomewhat different from the reſt. For, 
conſidering the four principal qualities that fall under the ſenſe 
of touching, heat, cold, dryneſs or hardneſs, and humidity or 
liquidity : and obſerving that two of theſe qualities might be 
one and the fame thing taken in two different relations; 
and that they might be combined four ways; he made 
four elements; the firſt, cold and dry; the ſecond, cold and 
moiſt ; the third, hot and moiſt ; and the fourth, hot and 
dry. 
Then, to give names to theſe elements, he enquired in what 
things theſe ſeveral elements ſeemed chiefly to prevail ? Ac- 
cordingly, taking the earth to be the coldeſt, and, at the fame 
time, drieſt of all things, he called the firſt element, earth. 
dee EARTH, 


And water, being the coldeſt and moiſteſt of all things, he 


called his ſecond clement, water, See WATER. 

Again, judging air the moiſteſt and at the ſame time hot- 
teſt of all things, his third element he called air. Sce 
Alx. 

Laſtly, fire being the hotteſt and drieſt of all things, his 
fourth element he denominated fire. See FIRE. 

Theſe denominations gave occaſion to ſome, impertinently 
enough, to miſtake his meaning ; and to take this habitable 
earth, this potable water, this air we breath, and this fire we 
burn on our hearths, to be the four elements ; notwithſtanding 
that the word element denotes a moſt ſimple thing; whereas 


the bodies juſt mentioned, are all exccedingly compound. See 


PERIPATETICK, ARISTOTEL!AN, Oc. 


AIR. The Carteſians only admit three elements; which they pretend 


 EremenTary Air. 2 
( des the articles 95275 are all that could ariſe from the ſirſt diviſion of matter: to ex- 


ELEMENTARY Fre. 
ELEMENT ARY Geometry. CEOMETRY, plain their origin, they ſuppoſe the whole maſs of matter in 
ELemenTARY Mfc. * Mus1c. the univerſe, divided into an infinite number of particles of 
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Thus much ſu 


the firſt creation. 


in the midſt of ſolid 
him likewiſe, that theſe particles have not only a vis inertiæ, 


ElIEMENTSs, in chymiſtry, are the principles, or component 


which they call phlegm; 


Salt, they hold, the principle of taſte ; and ſulphur, of ſmell 
and infonmablity; as to mercury, which they alſo call ſpirit, 


and, in effect, they agree in nothing, but that it is the moſt 


Thus, by repeated diſtillations of wine, we ſucceſſively get a 
elements ? Add, that what they account an element, now that 


reſemblance to the firſt body. 


than ſeparated by it. Beſide, that they are convertible, or at 
leaſt reſolvible, into one another.— I hus, ſpirit of wine is 


ther an acid, or an alcali, with phlegm. 


ELE 0 <4. 


wnequal itudes, and of any figure at pleaſure, T heſe ſe- 
* I th Jb. . to have been revolved, or 
| whirled, in various manners, each round its centre; fo as to 
become truly ſeparate and apart. 


poſed, it is impoſſible but the angular, emi- 
nent, and implicated parts of the ſeveral patticles muſt be 
broke off; and thus, though little before, they muſt continue 
continually to grow leſs till they arrive at a perfect . 
By this means we get two kinds of determinate matter for 
two firſt elements : the firſt, a fine duſt rubbed, or broke off 
from the angles of the particles, till they are turned round ;- 
which is the matter of the fr/? element, or the materia ſubtilis. 
The other, the parts themſelves thus turned round, and 
ſmooth, which makes the ſecond element. See MATERIA. 
And, as it is probable ſome particles of matter may either ſe- 
parately, or conjunctly, ſtill retain irregular, hooked, and in- 
tricate forms; theſe conſtitute the third element. 
It is added, that the elements are convertible into each other: 
for the third element, by becoming round, may become the ſe- 
cond ; and the ſecond, by a continual comminution and ſub- 
tilizing, the firſt, See CazTESIAN Philoſophy. 
Our great Sir Iſaac Newton, conſiders the primary elements of 
bodies on the atomical ſyſtem, thus : all things conſidered, it 
ſeems probable, that God in the beginning formed matter in 
ſolid, maſſive, hard, impenetrable, moveable particles of ſuch 
ſizes, and figures, and with ſuch other properties, and in ſuch 
roportion to ſpace, as moſt conduced to the end for which 
he formed them ; ard that theſe primitive particles, being 
ſolids, are incomparably harder than any porous bodies com- 
pounded of them; even ſo very hard as never to wear out: 
no ordinary power being able to divide what God made one in 
While the particles remain entire, they 
may compoſe bodies of one and the fame nature and texture 
in all ages: but ſhould they wear away, or break in pieces, 
the nature of things depending on them, would be changed. 


Water and earth, compoſed of old worn particles, and frag- 
ments of particles, would not be of the fame nature and tex- 


ture now, with water and earth compoſed of entire particles 
in the beginning. And, therefore, that things may be laſting, 
the changes of corporeal things are to be placed only in the 
various ſeparations, and new I 2 motions he —— 

rmanent particles: com ies being apt to not 
In 2 Ela, but where Thoſe particles are 
laid together, and only touch in a few points. It ſeems to 


with the paſſive laws of motion reſulting therefrom, but are 
alſo moved by certain active principles; ſuch as is gravi- 
ty, and that which cauſes fermentation and the coheſion 
of bodies. See Gravity, FERMENTATION, and Con- 


SION. 


of natural bodies, into which they are reſolvible by 
re, c. See ANALYSIS. | 8 85 
The effect of chymiſtry is to analyſe or reſolve bodies into 
their elements. See CHYMISTRY, | 
The chymical elements are divided into active and paſſtve, See 
PRIN CI LE, ACTIVE, PASSIVE, &c. a 
The chymiſts are ſomewhat divided as to their elements : the 
generality of them, to the vulgar peripatetic elements, water, 
earth, which they call caput 
mortuum ; add three more, viz, falt, ſulphur, and mercury. 


ſome hold it the principle of colours, but others deny it ; 
ſubtile and ſpirituous part. See SALT, SULPHUR, &c, 


phur, as the coagulator, or binder; 3. Salt; 4. Earth. The 
elements of metals, are ſulphur and mercury alone; mercury 
as the baſe, or matter, and ſulphur as the binder, or cement. 
The elements of ſoſſil ſalts, are an acid ſpirit and inſipid earth. 
"The elements of earths, are an oil, a little acid ſalt, and a calx. 
The elements of ſulphurs are an acid ſpirit, an oil, and an 
earthy or metallic matter. Boerhaave. | 

But, after aſfigt 
any preciſe number of chymical elements ; ſome bodies yield- 
ing more, and others leſs. And even theſe very elements 
themſelves are reducible, by a further proceſs, into other ele- 


ments. 
ſpirit of wine, a vapid water, a ſubacid water, a more acid 


water, oil, bitter yellow ſpirit, and a caput mortuum, which is 
reſoluble into earth, oil, &c. Now, are theſe fo many ſeveral 


it is ſeparated, is very different from what it was when it exi- 
ſted in the mixt ; as appears hence, that 'upon remixing all 
the elements a body is reſolved into, the mixture will bear no 


In effect, the elements ſeem rather to be produced by the fire, 


found to yield an acid, an oil, and a water: and falts yield ei- 


| 


| 


The elements of foffils are, 1. Mercury, as the baſe ; 2. Sul- |- 


all, it muſt be added, that there is no aſſigning 


fed: that theſe princi 
according to the different manners of analyſing : that this dif- 


Herlinus, and Daſy 


* 1 
EL E 
What makes the notion of the chymical elements ſtill more 


precarious, is, that a pot-herb, and a poiſonous. herb, {ha;! 
ſometimes yield elements perfectly alike; more. ſo, that the 


ſame plant analyſed at two different times. M. Homberg 


has conſidered the difficulties charged on elements, with great 


attention. | 2 0 . 

The reſult of numerous experiments made to aſcertain the 
matter is: that the four principles, ſalt, oil, water, and earth, 
are always found in all plants, in what manner ſoever ana- 
are more or leſs volatile, or fixt 


ference ariſes, not only from the different force of fire, but 
alſo from the fermentation of the mixt, preceding the ana- 
Iyſis : that a vehement fire, rendering different elements equa- 
ly volatile, confounds them in the analyſis: that the fire eva- 


_ porates, and abſolutely loſes ſeveral parts: and that to have 


the elements as pure as may be, only fermentation and a gentle 
fire muſt be uſed, | oh * 


ELEMENTS, is alſo uſed figuratively, for the grounds and prin- 


ciples of arts, and ſciences. See RuDIiMenTs, &c. | 
Thus we fay, letters are the elements of ſpeech ; he does not 
know the firſt elements of grammar. See LRT TER. 


The ExZusvrs of mathematicks have been delivered by ſe- 


this kind, is that of Peter 8 in Latin and French, 
publiſhed in 1664, in ten tomes; wherein are contained the 
elements of Euclid, Euclids data, Apollonius Pergeus, &c. with 
the elements of arithmetic, algebra, trigonometry, architecture, 
geography, r opticks, ſphericks, aſtronomy, muſic, 
perſpective, Sc. The work is remarkable for this, that through- 
out, a kind of real and univerſal characters are uſed ; fo _ 
the demonſtrations may be underſtood by ſuch as only remem- 
ber the characters, without any language or words at all. Sce 
CHARACTER, 1 | 
Since Herigon, the elements of the ſeveral parts of mathema- 
ticks have been laid down 22 particularly the Jeſuite 
Schottus, in his curſus mathematicus, in 1674; Sir Jonas 
Moor, in his new fy/tem of mathematicks, in 1681; De 
Chales, in 1674; Ozanam, in his cours de mathematique, in 
1699, And above all, Chriſt, Wolfius, in his elementa ma- 
theſeos univerſe, in two vols. 4to. The firſt publiſhed in 
1713, and the ſecond in 1715 ; a work never enough to be 
commended. 
"The elements of Euclid, are the firſt and beſt ſyſtem of geo- 
We have abundance of editions, and comments on 
the XV books of Euclid's elements, Orontius Fineus, firſt 
bliſhed the firſt VI books in 1530; with notes to explain 
lid's ſenſe. The like did Peletarius in 1557. Nic. Tar- 
taglia made a comment on all the XV books, about the fame 
time, with the addition of ſome things of his own : and the 
like did Fran. Fluſſates Candalla, a noble Frenchman, in the 
year 1578, with conſiderable additions as to the compariſon, 
and inſcription of folid bodies; which work was afterwards 
re-publiſhed with a prolix comment by Clavius, whoſe editicn 
has ſince been reprinted, at various places and times. 
De Chales, Herigon, and Commandinus, have likewiſe done 
well upon Euclid's elements; fo has Dr. Barrow, who is re- 
markable for the conciſeneſs and ſtriftneſs of his demonſtra- 


tions. But as the whole XV books do not ſeem neceſſary, eſ- 


pecially for young mathematicians, ſome authors have choſe 
only the firſt fix, with the eleventh and twelfth at moſt ; it 
would be endleſs to relate the ſeveral editions hereof : the two 
beſt are the French one of Dechales, and the Latin one of 
And. Tacquet: the beſt edition of the former of which is 
that of Paris in 1709, by Ozanam ; and of the latter, that 
of Cambridge in 1703, by Mr. Whiſton. 

E have thrown all Euclid's demon- 
ſtrations into ſyllogiſms; to ſhew how by a concatenation of 
ſyllogiſms, a compleat demonſtration ariſes. Pet. Ramus 

iſliked Euclid's order, as appears from his diſcourſe en the XV 
books of Euclid ; and therefore compiled 23 new. books of 
elements, in the order of the ſchools ; but unhappily : though 
his example was afterwards followed by others, particularly 
the Jeſuite Gaſton Pardies, in 1680,; Arnaud, in 1667 ; 
and Fa. Lamy, in 1685; Polynier, a French phyſician, in 
1704, digeſted Euclid into a new method: the like did An- 
gelus de Marchettis of Pifa, in 1709, in his Euclides refor- 
matus. 6 


ELEMENT of an arch, called allo its differential, is the roctangle, 


PMRp (Tab. Analyſin, fig. 18.) of the ſemi-ordinate PM, 
into the differential of the abſciſs, Pp. See DirFreren- 
TIAL, | 


ELEMI, or Exzur, in pharmacy, , a pellucid reſin, of a 


whitiſh colour, intermixed with yellowiſh particles, which 
give it much of the colour and conſiſtence of wax j of a 
pretty brisk bitter, though not diſagreeable taſte z and a ſmell 
like that of fennel. 1 
It is uſually called gum elemi, though very improperly, inaſ- 
much as it takes fire readily enough, and diſſolves in oleagi- 
nous liquors, which are the characters of a reſin, It flows 
from inciſions made in the trunk, and large branches of a 
kind of wild olive tree, growing in Ethiopia, and Arabia 
| faelix. 


dom of Naples. N = 
Porigt, in his. hltory, and Leary 
dtugs, deſcribe emi s a white 


in his dictionary of 

refin, bordering on reen, 

ferous, and brought from th ia, in cakes of two 

Jon! pounds 9 [e the leaves of the 
cane. * a 5 : 

E diſeaſes of the head; and proper to digeſt, 


The 3d is of an aſh-colour, bordering on brown, brought 
as large pieces, very dry and friable. 

Pomet does not take any of them for natural gums ; but rather 
ſuppoſes them to be originally elemi, on] impure and coarſe, 
ſince melted down, and made up by the fire. N 
ELENCHUS, AT cor, in logic, by the Latins called ar- 


which deceives under the appearance of truth Nhe ſame with 
what is otherwiſe called im. See SorHISM. 
ELEOSACCHARU „rather ELE&OSACCHARON, EAAIO- 
ZAXXAPON, in pharmacy, a mixture of ſugar with a diſtil- 
led oil; in ordet to bring it to mix with ſome aqueous fluid 
for preſent uſe. 
ELEPHANT *, ELzemas, 18 the denomination to a fa- 
mous ' military order, conferr 
See KNIGHT. 

It. is called the order of the elephant, from its arms, which are 


There are different ſentiments as to the origin and inſtitution 
of this order: the firſt is that of Mennenius and H ingius, 


it from Frederic II. elected in 1542, Gregorio Leti goes 
back as far as Frederic I. who reigned about the year 15 30. 
Bernard Rebolledus, will have king John to be the author, 


And we have even authentic evidences of the marqueſs of 
Mantua's being created 1 7 of the ſame order by Chriſtian 
I. in 1474. There are bulls of pope Pius II. and Sixtus IV. 
confirming the ſtatutes of the order, authorizing the holding 
of aſſemblies, or chapters, in the chapel of Roeſchild, and 
ſettling the privileges of the kni 
The order was at firſt called the order St. Mary, ords $. 
Marie : though it ſeems to have had the appellation of the 


having ſent a fleet againſt the Saracens, in x 189, which took 
Siluma and Ptolemais; a gentleman among the Daniſh Croi- 
ſees, killed an elephant ; in memory of which extraordinary 
accident, the order was erected. The account is rendered the 


foot, e. gr. the lions of the low countries, had their riſe at 
the time of the croilades ; as is ſhewn by Heuterus ang 
Hoepingius. Which circumſtances greatly corroborate the 
Opinion of thoſe, who aſcribe the order to king Canutus, 


order of the elephant, The chancellor Fritschius, had another 
coin of the like kind, whereon was the image of the Holy 
Virgin, an elephant, and a creſcent, which was anciently a 
bearing in the arms of this order. Boiſſeau relates another 
ancient figure of the arms of this order, being the image 
of the Holy irgin with four elephants, Charged with tow- 
ers. And Petra Sancta, a fourth, wherein was the Virgin 
1 b 


| 


with three keys, and Pur Elephants, and ſputs: whence it 
TPPeats, that the order was under the protection of the Holy 
Virgin, Accordingly, it is ſtil denominated the order of 
Se. Mary. 


To the collar of the order hangs an elephant, with 3 ſilver 
turret on its back; and underneath the elephant, an image 
of the _ Virgin, encircled with rays. See the abbor 

Ii. de tutti 8& Ord. Mike. ; Caval. T. 2. 


The chapel of Roeſchild, was founded by Chriſtian I. for 
the aſſemblies, or chapters, of the order to be held in. It 
Was at firſt called the chapel of the three liner, capella trium 
"gm : afterwards Frederic 1, gave it the name of the royal 


The order was reſtored by Frederic II. who created abun- 
dance of knights at the ceremony of his coronation, which is 
the. only time when the Daniſh kings make any knights of 
conſiderably. In the year 1694, a grand Chapter of the order 
was held at Fredericsbu in the Chapel of the knights, 
whereof that of Janus Bircherodius may ſerve for all the reſt - 


Copenhagen, in 705, under the title of Breviarinm equeſtre ; 
eu de ulu/triffems, ker mclytifimo ordine. +, phanting, &. 


ELEPHANT } ASIS, m medicine, a kind of leproſy, cal- 


led lepra arabum, In contradiction to the lepra grecrum, 


The elephantiafis is thus denominated, by reaſon thow ſeized 
therewith, have their arms, and legs, big, ſwollen, and tu. 
berous ; the skin bloated, _ rough to the touch, all wrinkled 


Jaws, likewiſe, ariſe tubercles, ſometimes yellow, and fome- 
times livid: in the intervals between the toes, and on the 
ſoles of the feet, eſpecially the hard callous parts thereof, as 
alſo in other parts of the limbs, break out ulcers, which pe- 
netrate the cutis, are very broad, and keep ſpreading, with 
callous, and tumid lips : theſe, upon a little violence, yield 
blood, and yet are indolent, Add, that ulcers eat the noſe ; 
tumors riſe about the ears ; the lips thicken, and the feet and 
hands are wonderfully bloated. 

Etmuller, Haly Abbas, and others, ſpeak of the elep han- 


ELEPH ANTINE, ſomething that relates to, or partakes of 


The term is chiefly applied to certain books of the ancient 
Romans, wherein were recorded the tranſactions of the em- 
perors, and the proceedings, acts, Cc. of the ſenate. This 
we learn from Pollio, and Vopiſcus in the life of the empe- 


* 


In ſome of theſe books, Were regiſtred all the acts and pro- 
ceedings of the ſenate, and the magiſtrates of Rome ; in 
others, the proceedings and events in the provinces, the ar- 


as there were tribes.-—In them were likewiſe contained the 
births, and claſſes of the citizens with the muſters and all 


Vigenere, and ſeveral others, believe theſe books to have been 
called elephantine, by reaſon of their enormous bulk, 9. 4. as 
big as elephants, or bullocks. But Loiſel on the XVIIth 
chapter of the XIth book of Aulus Gellius, gives us a difte- 


becauſe compoſed of ivory leaves, or tablets, which every body 
knows is a production of the elephant, And, accordingly, 


TYC : it does not appea r, Why the name e::phaning ſhould be 
peculiarly appropriated to We; | | 


thertof upon the Athenians, It was Erictheus that brought 


this extraordinary ſu 5 of corn: in commemoration of 
7p 


who inſtructed the Athenians in theſe myſteries, and the man- 
ner of celebrating them. 9 2 | 


Theodoret, L. I. Graecanic. Mick. writes that it was Orphe- 
us, not Erictheus, who made this eſtabliſhment 3 and who inſti- 
tated-for Ceres, what the Egyptians practiſed for Iſis: which 
ſentiment 1s confirmed by the ſcholiaſt on the Alceſtis of Euri- 


Eleufis, the city where theſs myſteries were celebrated, was 
ſo jealous of the glory thereof, that when reduced to the laſt 
extremities by the Athenians, it would not ſurrender but on 
this condition, that the eleuſimia ſhould not be taken away; 
though theſe were no religious ceremonies peculiar to the 
town, but were held common t all Greece. 

The matter of theſe myſteries, as related by Arnobius and 
Lactantius, Was an imitation, or repreſentation, of what my- 
thologiſts teach of Ceres. They laſted ſeveral days ; during 
which, the people run about with burning torches in their 
hands; ſacrificed abundance of victims, not my to Ceres, 
but alſo to Jupiter 3 made libations, from two ve els, one of 
them to the eaſt, and the other to the welt ; marched in 
pomp to Eleufis, making pauſes from time to time, wherein 
they ſung hymns, and facrificed victims: and this they per- 
formed, not only in going to Eleufis, but in returning back to 
Athens. 

For the reſt, they were obliged to keep it an inviolable 
ſecret ; and the law condemned to death any one who ſhould 
dare to divulge their myſteries. Tertullian in his book againſt 
the Valentinians, relates that the figure ſhewn in the cleuſinia, 
and which was ſo exprelly prohibited to be made public, was 
that of a man's privy parts: Theodoret, Arnobius, and Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, likewiſe make mention of it; but ſay it 
was the figure of a woman's privities. 

The day after the feaſt, the ſenate aſſembled at Eleuſis, appar 
rently to examine whether every thing had been managed 
according to order. | 

There were two kinds of eleuſmnia, the great and the leſs : 
thoſe we have been hitherto ſpeaking of were the greater. 
The leſſer were inſtituted in favour of Hercules: for that hero 


deſiring to be initiated into the former; and the Athenians 


E 


E 


. 


E 
E. 


not being able to gratify him therein, „ #ww the law pro- 
hibited any ftranger being admitted; being loth however to 
give him an -bfolute denial, they inſtituted new eleuſinia 
whereat he aſſiſted. T he greater were held in the month Bo- 
edromion, which anſwered to our Auguſt 3 and the leſſer in 
the month Antheſterion, which happened in our January. 
People were only brought to partake of theſe ceremonies by 
degrees: at firſt, they were de be purified ; then admitted to 
the leſſer eleuſinia; and at laſt initiated in the greater. Thoſc 
who were yet only at the leſſer, were called my/t ; and 
thoſe admitted to the greater, ep9p!2, Or ephori, i. e. inſpec- 
tors. They were uſually to undergo a probation of five years, 
ere they paſſed from the leſſer to the greater. Sometimes, in- 
deed, they were contented with a ſingle year; immediately 
after which, they were admitted to the moſt ſecret religious 
parts of the ceremony.——Meucfius has an expreſs treatiſe on 
the eleuſinia, where moſt of theſe points are proved. 
LEUTHERIUS “, EAETOEPIOS, in antiquity, a Greek 
word- ſignifying, liberator, or Jeliverer ; uſed by the Greeks as 
a ſurname, or epithet of Jupiter, given him on occaſion of 
his having gained them the victory over Mardonius, general 
of the Perſians, and killed 300 thouſand men of his army, 
and by that means delivered them from the danger they were 
in of being brought under the Perſian yoke. 
The word is formed from, edu e, free 
There were alſo feaſts ſolemnized on this occaſion, in honour 
of Jupiter Eleutherius, and called Eleutheria. They were 
held every five years, with races of armed chariots, c. — The 
ſcholiaſt on Pindar, Ohmp. Od. 7. ſays, they were celebrated 
at Platea, the place where the victory was obtained, 
LICIT. or. . in ethicks, is applied to an act of 
ll, 1 ately produced by, and of the will, and re- 
ceived, within the {ane See AcT and WILL. 
Such are willing, nilling, loving, hating, Cc. Theſe acts are 
denominated etieit, by reaſon being before in the power of the 
Will, they are now: brought forth into act. But they awe 
ſo far intrinſic, that ſome authors conſider them as the will it 
ſelf ; and deny they ought to be diſtinguiſhed from it, any 
more that light is to be diſtinguiſhed from the ſun. 
LIGEN DO Hridario. See the article VI RIDARI0O. 
LIGIBILITY: “, in the Romiſh canon law. A bull of 
ELIGIBILITY, is a bull granted by the pope, to certain per- 
ſons, to qualify them to be choſen, or inveſted with an office, 
or dignity, whereof they were before incapable, by reaſon ol 
want of age, birth, or the like. See BULL. 


* The word is formed of che Latin, e/izere, to chuſe ; whence 


the word eligibilitas, XC. 
Vor. I, 


In ſeveral churches in Germany, 3 perſon who is not of the 
chapter, cannot be elected biſhop, without a bull of elipibility. 
FLIRE, See the article CoNGE de lire. 


ELISION, in grammar, the cutting off, or ſuppreſſing a 
yowel, at the end of a word, for the ſake of found, or mea- 


Ekfions are but little known in Engliſh: in Latin, French, 
Sc. they are frequent; and conſiſt moſtly in ſuppreſſions of 


the final e. 


In writing, eliſons are marked by an apoſtrophe ; 25 on 
quem quaram, for e. Emin ego te? for emine. Veniftin' 
for veni/line, &c. Cett' eſperance, for cette : / homme, for le 
homme. 

In the pronunciation We make frequent el;/ors, but do not 
mark them in writing; thus we write viſque it, but pronounce 
riſq it. So the French pronounce mn ame, but write une 
ame. In effect, they never mark any eliffons but at the end 
of the monoſyllables, 56, ne, le, te, cc. ues and Ja. They never 
elide the o, nor u, nor i, but in the conjunction before 1/ ; 
nor à but in 14. 

In poetry, the ſyllable where there is a vowel elided, is never 
reckoned : and great care is taken to avoid the claſhing ot 
ſyllables, where there is no eliffon ; this making what they call 
4 hiatus, or chaſm. See HIATUS. 


ELIXATION *, in now, | Sc. the ſeething, or boiling 


of any medicine in a proper iquor, gently, and for a con- 
Gderable time : amounting to what, in the dreſſing of meats, 
we call ftewmng. 

* The word is formed from the Latin, Hare, to boil, or boil 

in water. 

The liquor ordinarily uſed in elixations, is ſpring or river Wa- 
ter: though on ſome occaſions they uſe milk, whey, beer, or 
the like. 
The ordinary purpoſe of elixation, is to extract the virtue out 
of the medicine, and impart it to the liquor. "Though it is 
ſometimes alſo uſed to free the parts of animals, plants, &c. 
of their crudities z as well as to ſoften, and make them tender 
to take away from foods, Or medicaments, any diſagreeabic 
taſte, or other ill quality 3 to ſeparate the earthy or grolicr 
arts, and for other intentions. See EXTRACTION» 
Decoction is alſo a fort of clixation. See Dx COCTION. 


ELIXIR “, in medicine, a compound extract, tincture, or 


eſſence, drawn from a mixture of ſeveral ingredients, by in- 
fuſing them in a proper menſtruum. See EXTRACT. 

* Menage derives the word from the Arabic, elicfir, properly 
ſignifying /ra#on, by reaſon e/ixirs have the force of break - 
ing diſeaſes: others, More naturally derive it from the Arabic 
alecfiro, an artificial extraction of ſome eſſence: others from 
the Greek e, oil, and cue I draw, q. d. an extract of 
the oil, which is the eſſential part of mixts. Others from 
the Greek verb, aa«Zew, J help, affijl, by reaſon of the great 
ſuccours we receive from elixirs. 

An elixir is a ſtrong, ſpirituous liquor, or juice, to be taken 
inwardly ; containing the pureſt, and moſt efficacious parts of 
ſeveral mixed bodies, communicated to it by inſuſion and ma- 
ceration. 

Dr. Quincy defines it a ſtrong infuſion in ſome menſtruum, 
whereby the ingredients themſelves are almoſt diſſolved, and a 
juice thus acquired of a thicker conſiſtence than an ordinary 
tincture. See TT INCTURE, InFUSION, OE: 

Boerhaave conſiders an elixir as 2 compound magiſtery, i. 6. 
a compound of various bodies, changed after the ſame manner 
as a ſingle body is in a magiſtery. See MAGISTERY. 

Spirits drawn from vegetables, i. e. the ſtrong, or ſpirituous 
waters of vegetables, are uſually the baſis of elixirs, and the 
menſtruum, or diſſolvent, whereby the eſſence of the other 
ingredients is drawn or ſeparated. Spirit of wine is the beſt 
and moſt commodious menſtruum of all. 

The Charletans abuſe the term elixir, and apply it to abun- 
dance of ſimple extracts, or tinctures; only to put them off 
at the higher price. Some authors, for elixir, uſe the word 


quinteſſence. Sec QUINT ESSENCE. 


ELIxIN Proprietatis, is a remedy firſt invented by Paracel- 


ſus; compoſed of aloes, myrrh, and faftron ; the tinCture, 
or eſſence whereof, is drawn by putting them to diſſolve, 
or digeſt with ſpirit of ſulphur. Some add ſpirit of wine 
to the ſpirit of ſulphur. 

Crollius takes this elixir to be the balm, or balſam of the an- 
tients; adding, that it contains all the virtues of the natural 
balm. It comforts and fortifies the heart and ſtomach, aſſiſts 


digeſtion, purifies the blood, and promotes ſweat. 


EL1xiR, among the alchymiſts, is uſed ſor the philoſopher's 


ſtone, or the powder of projection. — And ſometimes, for an 
univerſal medicine, which will cure all diſeaſes, called by way 
of. excellence the grand elixir. 
"Theſe two things, moſt alchymiſts take to coincide; ſo that 
What will make gold, will cure all diſeaſes. See PulLoso- 
PHER's-Stone. | 
The notion of a grand elixir is of a long ſtanding. Kir- 
cher aſſures us, that the antient Egyptians had a method of 
drawing, an elixir from the bardeſt and moſt precious ſub- 
ſtances, which on account of its ſubtilty and perfection, 
they called heaven. And this he takes to be that admirable, 
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and celeſtial water, capable of removing all diſeaſes; called 


alſo the tone, and the philoſophers fone ; as being drawn from 
precious ſtones 3 and ſometimes, by the hermetical denomina- 
tions, aqua vite, vegetable cad of nature, ſolar ſoul, &c, Od. 
Egypt. Tom. II. p. 430. . 
claws, in pharmacy, a drug, ſuppoſed to be good againſt 
the epilepſy ; known in the ſhops by the name of angula atcts. 
Sec EPILEPSY. 


The animal that yields it, called by the Latins, alte; by the | 


Germans, French, c. ellend; and by us, elk; is a wild 


beaſt, found in the foreſts of Muſcovy, Sweden, and Pruſſia; 


America. . 

It is about the ſize and figure of a mule z only its ſnout big- 
ger, its tail ſhort, its feet cloven ; and that it bears 2 large ra- 
mage, or horn, like that of a deer, weighing three, and 
ſometimes four hundred weight. That anatomized in the 
royal academy of ſciences, was five foot ſeven inches long. 
Its hair is brown, and about the length of that of a goat : its 
ears nine inches long, and four broad ; and its tail not above 
two inches: its neck ſhort and thick: its skin ſtrong and 
hard, though thin; its fleſh very delicate, eſpecially that of 
the female : and the ligaments of its joints exceeding ftrong ; 
which has occaſioned ſome authors to ſay, that its legs had no 
joints at all; and that it was this made it ſo ready at ſliding on 
the ice, to fave it ſelf from the wolves.— It neither runs, nor 
bounds z but its trot is almoſt equal to the ſwifteſt running of 
a deer,—Paufanias fays, that the male has horns : and Cæſar, 
that the female hath none : but we find that both have. | 

The hunting of the elt, is one of the principal and moſt 
agreeable employments of the ſavages of Canada, Accadie, 
c. They chule a time when the ſnow is on the ground; in 
which the beaſt is apt to ſink and ſtick. When they have 


but more abundantly in Canada, and moſt parts of North 


" killed enough with their fire arms, to feaſt for ſeveral days; 


they flea them, and ſend the skins to the French, who dreſs 
them in oil, like the buffelo skin. | 

The ſavages likewiſe take care to cut off the left hind foot of 
each beaſt ; eſpecially if it be a ſemale; the hoof whereof is 
that applauded y for the falling ſickneſs. 

Antient authors tell us, that to catch the elk, the northern 
people watch the occafion when it falls down of the epilepſy ; 
which it frequently does; and that they lay hold of it ere it 
can recover gth enough to put its left foot in its ear, 
which, cures it immediately. | 

And hence. it is, that the notion of its virtue, in the cure of 
that diſeaſe, had its riſe, The Germans call it dend, that is, 
miſery, by reaſon of the miſery it is reduced to in falling fo 
often into the epilepſy ; though it has its remedy always about 
it; which has given people reaſon to ſuſpaſt, that the virtue 
attributed to it is fabulous. | . 
Accordingly, Olaus Magnus fays, it is the outer hoof of the 
right foot that the elk puts in its ear to cure the epilepſy ; 
which being impoſſible, it ſhould ſeem as if Olaus only ſpoke 
of it by way of ſneer. 

He adds, that the blows which the elt deals are fo ſtrong, that 
with its hind feet it. will break the trees like muſhrooms ; and 
with its fore feet pierce the hunters through and through. 


Pomet gives us the marks to diſtinguiſh the genuine elta claus; 


but as their virtue is very equivocal, not to ſay abſolutely falſe, 
there is no great harm in being deceived : the opinion alone 
may ſerve for the reality. 


ELL, Lua, a meaſure, which obtains under difterent deno- 


minations in moſt countries, See ME ASURE. 

The ell is the ſtandard, or meaſure, whereby cloths, ſtuffs, 
linnens, filks, c. are uſually meaſured, or eſtimated ; an- 
ſwering, in good meaſure, to the yard of England, the canna 
of Italy, the vara of Spain, the palm of Sicily, &c. See 
YARD. 

Servius will have the ell to be the ſpace contained between the 
two hands when ſtretched forth: but Suetonius makes it only 
the cubit. See CuniT. | 
The ells which occur moſt frequently in England, are Engliyh 
and Flemiſh : the ell Englyh contains three foot nine inches; 
or one yard one quarter Engliſh meaſure : the ell Hemiſb, con- 
tains 27 inches, or three quarters of a yard; fo that the ell 
Engliſh is to the Flemiſh ell as five to three. 
M. Ricard, in his treatiſe of commerce, reduces the ells thus: 
an hundred els of Amſterdam, are equal to ninety eight, 
three quarters, of Brabant, Antwerp, and Bruſſels; ta fifty 
eight and an half of England and France: to an hundred and 
twenty of Hambourg, Francfort, Leipſic and Cologne: an 
hundred twenty five of Breſlaw: an hundred and ten of 
Bergen and Drontheim : and an hundred and ſeventeen of 
Stockholm. See Mg ASURE. 


ELLIPSIS “, in geometry, one of the conic ſections; popu- 
" larly called an oval, See Comic. n 


The word is formed from the Greek, Ace, deficiency, a 
denomination which the antient Greek geometricians gave this 
figure, by reaſon, among other properties, this is one, that the 
ſquares of the ordinates are leſs than, or defective of, the 
rectangles under the parameters and abſciſſes. 


The ellipfis, to define it from its form, is a regular, continued 


E L'L 


curve line, including a ſpace that is longer chan | broad 


wherein are two points equally diſtant fram the two extremes 


of the length; from which, two right lines being dra 
y point, aſſumed at pleaſure in the ellipfic, their ſum — 


ery y. 1 1784 
Thus, in the ligt A EBM, &c. (Tab, Conicks fig. 21.) the 
lines Fa and fa drawn from the two points F and f, equally 
diſtant from the two extremes A and B, are equal to A B. 
Or, taking 2 as of prep rage frequently do, for the 
ſpace contained, or included within this curve line; it is defined 
a figure, contained under one ſingle oblong line, and having 
two unequal axes, or diameters AB and DE. 
The greater axis of the ellzp/ts, or the right line repreſentins 
the length of the clit A B, or of ney od included by the 
ellipfis, is called the tranfuerſe axis, or diameter : and the leſſer 
axis, repreſenting the breadth of the ellip/is DE, the comugate, 
or ſecond axis, — The two axes always biſſect each other at 
right angles. See Axis. Yet 
The two axes are the two greateſt diameters of the #llip/;c, 
but there are an infinity of other different diameters, Sec 
DIAMETER, G. 
The center of an EL 11Ps1s, is the point C, wherein the two 
_ interſe mn 1 5 ä 
two points in the greater axis, equally diſtant 
from the extremes thereof A and B, are called. the foci, or 
umbilici of the ellipfis ; from which two lines, drawn to the 
circumference of the el{ipfis, as already obſerved, are equal to 
the greater axis, See Focus, 
The ellipis, conſidering it as a conic ſection, that is, as a 
curve ariſing from a ſection of the cone, is beſt defined 
from its geneſis, or the manner of its production, thus: an 


. ellipfis is ced by cutting the 
| 7K 1. 5 2) by ive, in us manner, as Be 1 the — 


of the ſection D 
produced to F. | 
Or, defining it from one of its known properties aſſumed ; 
an. ellipis is a curve line, wherein the ſquare of the ſemi- 
ordinate PM, is to the rectangle of the ſegments of the axis 
AP and PB; as the parameter, to the axis. | 

Thus, if AB a, the parameter b; PM==y; AP 
then will b:a::y*:ax—x*. Conſequently ay Sab — br. 
See Cox i ſectian. 

Hence, 19, y*=bx—bx*:a. That is, the ſquare of the 
ſemi-ordinate, is equal to the rectangle of the parameter into 


meets with the diameter of the baſe AB, 


the abſciſs; abating another rectangle of the me abſciſs into 


a fourth proportional to the axis, parameter and abſciſs. 
29. To find the axis, parameter, and ſemi-ordingte of a: 
ELL1esis, The parameter, abſciſs, and ſemi-ordinates, 
in an ellp/;s being given; the axis is found by making 1, 
b: y: : XL 2. L Ab-): =: a. 

| b b b | 
3. The axis AB, the abſciſs AP, (fg. 22.) and the ſemi- 
ordinate PM being given, the ial 20 is thus found: 
make AI—=PM ; and from A, through M, draw the right 
line AL. In IJ erect a perpendicular LI: then, fince AP: 
PM:: AN: LI; LI==y*: x; Produce PM to O, till PO 
—LI==y*: x and ftom B, through O, draw the right line 
BG. In A erect a pendicular GA=ay* : (a-): this 
33 
8 axis he parameter A being given, we 
can aſſign every abſciſs, as BP, its — PIX X by 


drawing a line GB to the parameter AG, which is perpen- 


dicular to the axis AB: then, erecting a ndicular PN 
make PL=PH. Laſtly, on AL deferibe a ferni-cirdde. g 
To find the foci, conjugate axis, ratio of the ordinates, Ac. 
of an ellipſis.— 19. From B to L (fg. 19.) ſet off half the 
parameter; then will CLA b. In the centre C 
erect a perpendicular CK, meeting the ſemi-circle deſcribed 
on AL. Thus will CE=y (+a— 4; ab.) Therefore, 
making CF = CK; F will be the focus.—The- latter equa- 
tion furniſhes us this theorem. | 
If the axis AB, be cut in the focus F, the rectangle- under the 
ſegments of the axis AF, FB will be ſubquadruple of the 
rectangle under the parameter and-the axis. See Focus. 

5%, The parameter, and axis AB given, the conjugate axis is 
eaſily found; as being a mean proportional, between the axis 
and parameter, Conſequently, the parameter is a third pro- 
portional to the greater and leſſer axis. Add, that the ſquare * 
of half the conjugate axis, is equal to the rectangle, under the 
diſtance of the focus from the vertex, and its complement to 
the axis. 

67. In an ellipfs, the ſquares of the ſemi- ordinates PM, pm, 
Sc. are to each other as the rect angles under the ſegments 
of the axis. Hence DC.: PM*= CB *: AP. PB. Con- 
ſequently D C*: CB*=PM*: AP. PB. That is, the 
ſquare of the leſs axis is to the ſquare of the greater; as the 
ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate, to the rectangle under the ſeg- 
ments of the axis. 4 
— The = FD (fg. 24.) drawn from the focus F, to 
the extremity of the conjugate ſemi- axis; is equal 

tranſverſe = AG: - ta ate ond cr hy 
Hence, the conjugate axes being given, the foci are eaſily de- 


- [OTE * 3 N 


. 
n FT = 


termined. For, billeQing the greater axis AB in C; from C 
ere a perpendicular CD, equal to the conjugate ſemi-axis. 
Then from D, with the interval CA, the foci F and fare de- 
ined. | S an 
9e. To deſcribe an ollipfie,—T'he ſum of two ght Ines FM, 
r and f to the 
ſame point of the peri M, being equal to the greater axis 
AB: the conjugate axes of an elligſis being given, the allipſir is 
eaſily deſcribed. For, determining the foci F and f, as alread 
dir ; and fixing two nails therein, and about theſe nai 
ine a thread F ME ual to the length of the greater axis 
B: the thread being Nene and a ſtyle, or applied 
at its extent, the duct or ſweep of the ſtyle or about 


the nails will deſcribe an ellipſis. | 


9. The rectangle under the ſegments of the conjugate axis, 
S the ſhintd of its ſemi-ordinate, as the ſquare the con- 
jugate axis, to the ſquare of the greater axis. Hence, the 
co-ordinates to the conjugate · axis, have the ſame relation, as 
there is between the co-ordinates to the greater axis. Conſe- 
quently, the parameter of the conjugate axis, is a third pro- 
portional to the conjugate axis, and the greater axis. 
10®, To determine the ſubtangent PT (. 25.)andſubnormal 
PR in an ellipfis, —As the firſt axis, is to the parameter; fo is 
the diſtance of the ſemi-ordinate from the centre, to the 
ſubnormal. See SUBNORMAL. 

11. The rectangle under the ſegments of the axis, is equal 
to the rectangle, under the diſtance of the ſemi-ordinate 
from the centre, into the ſubtangent. See SUBTAN- 


GENT, 


EL o 


Sir Ifaad Newton "demonſtrates, that If any body revolve 

round another in an elliptic orbit, its centrifligal or 
ravities, will be in a duplicate ratio; or as the ſquares of its 

n from the umbilicus, or focus. See CENTRI- 
ETAL, 

Serlio, Hartman, &c. endeavour to demonſtrate that the beſt 

form for arches, or vaults, Is the elliptical, See Axct, See 

alſo CAT ENARIA. | 

Er LipTic Space, is the area, contained within the circumfe- 
rence, or curve of the HH. See Ex Lives. | 
It is demonſtrated, 19. That the elliptic ſpace is to a circle de 
ſeribed on the tranſverſe axis ; as the conjugate diameter is to 
27. Thur he * 
= t the elliptic ſpace is a mean rtional between two 
_ deſcribed on the tranſverſe * axes. See 

IRCLE. 

EL L1PT1C Conoid, is the ſame with the ſpheroid, See SpH- 
ROID, 

1 * or Mirrors. See MikRok. 

LLIPTIC J/inding-Stairs. ; ST AIRS. 
EL11PTiC d, il. 8 See the articles „ (06-500 
ELLIPTIC Compaſſes, an inſtrument, made uſually in braſs ; for 

the drawing any ellipſis, or oval, by one revolution of an 

index. See COMPASS8ES. 

ELL1PTiC Dial, is an inſtrument, uſually of braſs, with a 
Joint to fold together, and the Gnomon to fall flat; for the 
fake of the pocket. 

By it are found the meridian, hour of the day, riſing and ſet- 

ting of the ſun, c. See DIAI. 


129. As the diſtance of the ſemi-ordinate from the centre, is to {| ELLIPTOIDES, an infinite ellipſis, i. 2. an ellipſis defined 


half of the axis; ſo is the abſciſs to the portion of the ſub- 
tangent intercepted between the vertex of the cllipſis and the 
tangent, 

WT The rectangle under the ſubtangent PT, into the ab- 
ſcis PC, is equal to the rectangle under the ſegments of the 
axis, Hence, the ſquare of the ſemi-axis AC, is equal to the 
rectangle of CT, into PC. 

14%. The rectangle under the ſubtangent, and the diſtance 
of the ordinate from the centre, is equal to the difference 
of this diſtance, and the ſquare of the tranſverſe ſemi- 
axis. 


15%. In an elligſi, the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate is to the 


ſquare of the conjugate ſemi-diameter, as the rectangle under | 


the ſegments of the diameter, to the ſquare of the ſemi- dia- 
meter. Conſequently, the relation of the ſemi-ordinates to 
the diameters, is the ſame as to the axes: and the para- 
meter of the diameter, is a third proportional to the dia- 
meters. | 

lafinite ellipfis, are thoſe defined by the equation aym + n 
==bxm (an) which ſome call elliptoidats, if m be greater than 
1, or n greater than 1. See ELL1eTOIDEs, 


In reſpect of theſe curves, the ellip/is of paar 


led the Apollonian ellipſes. 

© uadrature of the ELLIPs1s, See QUADRATURE. 

ELL1PSI5, in grammar and rhetoric, is a figurative way of 
ſpeaking, wherein ſomething is ſuppreſſed, or left out in a 
diſcourſe, and ſuppoſed or underſtood. See FiGurE. 

This chiefly happens, when, being under the tranſport of a 
violent paſſion, a man is not at leiſure to ſpeak every thing out 
at length; the tongue being too flow to keep pace with the 
rapid motions of the mind, So that on theſe occaſions we 
only bring forth broken, interrupted words and expreſſions ; 
which repreſent the violence of a paſſion, better than any 
conſiſtent diſcourſe, See PAss10Ns. 
F. Boſſu conſiders the ellipſis, as a way of diſguiſing ſentences ; 
by ſuppreſſing the word which ſhould make the particular ap- 
plication, and leaving the whole in a kind of ingenious am- 
biguity, See SENTENCE. 
Thus, the Trojans, in Virgil, being reduced by Turnus to 
the laſt extremity, and ready to be deſtroyed, ſpy Aneas 
coming to affiſt them: upon which the poet ſays, /pes addita 
ſuſcitat iras, Which expreſſion ſignifies either, in particular, 
that the hope they conceive retrieves and augments their cou- 
rage: or in general, that the hope of aſſiſtance at hand natu- 
rally raiſes courage, and gives new ſtrength, 
If the poet had added a word, and ſaid, ollis ſpes addita ſuſcitat 
iras, the paſſage had been expreſsly reſtrained to the firſt 
ſenſe; and had ceaſed to be a ſentence, and commenced only 
the application of a ſentence. The ſuppreſſion of that word 
makes it a ſentence in form. See SENTENCE. 
This, that excellent critick looks on as one of the fineſſes of 
che Latin tongue; wherein it had vaſtly the advantage of the 
modern tongues. Trait. du Poeme Epique. Page 460, Cc. 

ELLIPTIC, or ELLiPTiCAL, ſomething that belongs to an 
ellipſis. See ELL1Ps1Is. 
Kepler firſt maintained, that the orbits of the planets are not 
circular, but elliptical; which hypotheſis was afterwards ad- 
hered to by M. Bouillaud. Mr. Flamſteed, Sir Iſaac Newton, 
M. Caſſini, and others, of the later aſtronomers, have con- 
firmed the fame: fo that this, which was once by way of 
contempt called the elliptic hypotheſis, is now the prevailing 
doctrine. See ORBIT and PLANET, 

< 


| 


| 


by the equation aym E = bx (a—x)", wherein m > 1 
or ng 1, See ELL1Ps1s. 

Of this there ate ſeveral kinds or degrees: as the cubical el; 
toid, wherein ay = bx* (a-). A biquadratic or fardefoli- 
dal 6: (hp or that of the third order, wherein ay*= bx; 
) 

i any other ordinate be called v, and the correſpondent ab- 
ſciſs z; there will be avm T n =bz" (a — 4). Conſe- 
quently, aym u: aym n:: bæm (a—s) n: bzn (a—z)" 
that is, ym- a: vm n: : m (a — 4) u . uit 

ELO CUTION, is defined by Tully, the chuſing and adapt- 
ing of words, and ſentences, to the things, or ſentiments, to be 
expreſſed.— To the elocution then properly belongs the delectus 
verborum, or choice of words. Sec RHETORIC, 

The beauties of elecution conſiſt chiefly in the uſe of figures, 
and figurative dictions or expreſſions in the periods, and the 
ſtyle. See FIGUR RE, PERIOD, and STYLE. 

ELOGIUM *, Ero, a praiſe, or panegyric, beſtowed on 
any perſon, or thing; in conſideration of its merit, See PA- 
NEGYRIC, | 

* The word is Latin, but formed of the Greek, gvaoyrz, come 

mendation, &c. 

That fine diſcourſe of Ifocrates, entitled @zrny ver, is a hi- 
ſtorical ge, of the city Athens: Fa. Labbe, has compoſed 
an hiſtorical eloge of the city Bourges; Fa. Meneſtrier, of 
the w of Lions; and M. Martignac, of the biſhops, and 
archbiſhops of Paris, for about a century, 
The ſecretary of the royal academy of ſciences at Paris, 
compoſes the eloges of ſuch members as die; and delivers them 
at the next public meeting of the company.— Funeral ora- 
tions are only elgges of eminent perſons deceaſed, Some au- 
thors have wrote eloges on deſpicable, and even pernicious 
things. See ENcomIUm. | 

ELONGATION, in aſtronomy, the digreſſion, or receſs of 
a planet from the ſun, with reſpect to an eye placed on our 
earth, See PLANET. . 

The greateſt diſtance of the planet, &c. from the ſun, is cal- 
led the greatef? elongation which varies on two accounts, viz. 
in that both the earth, and the planet revolve, not in circles, 
but in ellipſes, | 

The elongation is chiefly conſidered in Venus and Mercury: 
the greateff elongation of Venus is 45 degrees, and that of 
Mercury 30 degrees: that is, the former never recedes from 
the ſun, or is ſeen diſtant from him, above 45® ; nor the lat- 
ter above 30“. Whence it is that Mercury is ſo rarely viſible; 
as being uſually loſt in the light of the ſun, See Mercury, 
and VENUS. 

ELONGAT10N, is alſo uſed, by ſome authors, for the difference 

in motion, between the ſwiſteſt and the ſloweſt of two pla- 
nets ; or the quantity of ſpace, whereby the one has overgone 
the other. called alſo /uperation, 
The ſwifteſt motion of the moon, with regard to the ſun, is 
called the elongation of the moon from the ſun, Sce Moon, 
and Sux.— We alſo fay diurnal elongation, horary elongation, 
Nc. 

Angle of ELOoNOAT ION, or Angle at the Earth, is the difference 
between the ſun's true place, and the geocentric place of a 
planet.——Such is the angle ETR (Tab. A lronom. fig. 25.) 
between the place of the fun E, and that of the planet 
R. 

E10NnGATION, in chirurgery, is an imyerſe& luxation; when 


the ligament of any joint is ſo extended, or relaxed, as to 
leng hen 
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ELOPEMENT *, in law, is 


ELOQUENCE, the art of ſpeaking, or writing well; ſo as 


is, redundant, or ſtuffed with ſuperfluous words, and thoughts. | 


2 ; the one among the Greeks, the other amo 


_ 
2 


ELY 


lengthen the limb, but yet not to let the bone go quite out of | 
when à married woman, of | 
E 


its place. See LUXATION, 


her own accord, departs from her husband, and dwells with 
an adulterer ; for which, without voluntary reconcilement to 
the husband, ſhe ſhall loſe her dowry ; nor ſhall the husband, 
in Tfuch caſe, be compelled to allow her any alimony. See 
ADULTERY, ALIMONY, &c. | | | 
ſony virum mulier fugiens, & adultera facta, 
Dote ſua careat, niſi ſponſe ſponte retracta. 
„The word is formed from the Belgic, Et, matrimony, and 
Loopen, 7% run away. 


to move, ahd perſwade. See RutTorICc, and ORA- 
TORY. 
Demoſthenes, and Cicero, are the princes of antient elo- 


the 


omans. Their manner, however, was exceedihgly diffe- 
rent; the firſt being cloſe, ſtrong, nervous, conciſe, and ſe- 
vere, ſo that a word could not be ſpared : the latter copious, 
florid, and rich, ſo that a word could not be added. 
It was objected to Cicero, that his eloquence was Aſiatic, that 


See STYLE. | 


Pericles was called a torrent of eloquence, a thunderbdlt of eh 


quence, Pedants do not diſtinguiſh ehbquence from the heaping 
up of figures, the uſe of big words, and the rotundity of pe- 
riods, SUBLIME, | 
True eloquence depends principally on the vivacity of the ima- 
gination. In ſtrictneſs, it is not that which gives grace and 
ornament, but liſe and motion, to diſcourſe. Its mien is that 
of an Amazon, not that of a Coquette. 

The authors of the Art of thinking remark, that the rules of 
eloquence are obſerved in the converſations of people naturally 


' eloquent, though they never think of them, while they pra- 


ctiſe them. They practiſe thoſe rules becauſe they are ele- 


grew? 3 in order not to be eloquent. 


tiſe of the eloquence of the bar. 


he eloquence of the chair, and pulpit, is much more difficult 
than that of the bar. Sir George Mackenzy has a trea- 


Idea Eloquentiz forenſit, 
&c. 


ELU DING, the act of evading, or rendering a thing vain, 


and of no effect; a dextrous getting clear, or eſcaping out of 
an affair, difficulty, embarras, or the like. | 
We ſay to elude a propoſition, c. The deſign of chicanery 


is to the force of the laws: this doctor has not reſolved 


the difficulty, but eluded it—Alexander, ſays the hiſtorian, in 


ag” - 
it: He 


ELYSIUM,-EATEIOE, in the antient theology, or rather | 


the Gordian knot, either ekuded the oracle, or fulfilled 

neguicguam luctatus cum latentibus nodis, nihil, inguit, 
intereſt, quamodo folvatur ; gladioque ruptis omnibus Iuris, ora- 
culi ſortem vel eluſit vel implevit, Q. Curt. 13. 


mythology, a place in the inferi, i. e. in the lower world, or 


as we ſometimes render it, in hell; furniſhed with fields, 


meads, agreeable woods, groves, ſhades, rivers, &c. whither 
the fouls of good people were ſuppoſed to go after this 
life. See Heaven and HELL. hs ol 
Orpheus, Hercules, and Æneas, are held to have deſcended 
into chſium, in their life-time, and returned again. — 
lib. VI. v. 638, Sc. Tibullus, lib. I. eleg. 3. give us fi 


deſcriptions of the ely/zan fields. 
Virgil, oppoſes ehſium to tartara; which was the place where 
the wicked underwent their puniſhment. 


Some authors take the fable of elyſtum to have 


Heic locus gt, parteis ubi ſe via findit in ambas : 
Dextera, que ditis magm ſub mania tendit : 
Hac iter elyſium nobis: at lava malrum 
Exercet pœnas, & ad impia tartara mittit. 
been borrowed 


from the Phanicians; as imagining the name 2/y/um formed 


from the Phænician 19y alaz, or 727 alats, or Dy 'alas, to 
rejoice, or be in joy; the letter à being only changed into e, 


as we find done in many other names; as in Enakim, for Ana- 


kim, Sc. On which footing elyfian fields ſhould ſignify the 


ſame thing as a place of pleaſure, or: 


Loco lætos & amœna virecta 

Fortunatorum nemorum, ſedeſque beatas. Virg. 
Others, derive the word from the Greek, avs, Jes I de- 
liver, I ſet looſe, diſengage ; by reaſon here men's ſouls are freed, 


or diſencumbered from the fetters of the body. Beroaldus 
and Hornius, Hit. Phile/eph. I. III. c. 2. take the place to 


have derived its name from Eliza, one of the firſt who came 
into Greece after the deluge, and the author and father of 
the Ætolians. Ol. Rudbecks contends, that it was in Swe- 
den the el/ian fields were placed. 


ELYTROIDES *, EATTPOEIAHE, in anatomy, one of 


the proper coats, or tunicks of the teſticles. See Ts 


' PTICLE. 


The word is formed of the Greek, aN Ie, vagina, a ſheath, 
and e , form. * 


The ehtraides is the ſecond proper coat of the teſtes: it re- 
ſembles a ſheath, or vagina, whence ſome have 71ſo called it 


vaginalis, 


— 


E 


E 


E 


EMA 
It is formed of a dilatation, of the production of the perico- 
nexum-: its inner . ſurface is ſmooth and equable ;- and the 


outer rough and unequal z which makes it adhere the more 
14 the firſt of the proper qpats, called erythroides, 


ſtro 

MANATION *, the act of flowing, or proceeding, from 

ſome ſource, or origin.— Such is the emanatian of light from 

the ſun ; of effluvia from odorous, &c, bodies 3 - of, wiſdom, 
_ 


God, &c, LIP 
of the Latin e, out, and manare, to flow, 
or ſtream. : | 


word is formed 

MANATION is alfo uſed for the thing that proceeds, as well as 
the act of proceeding. —The power given a judge, is an ma- 
nation from the power : be foul is an ma- 
nation from the divinity: The Holy Spirit is an emanation from 
the Father and the Son, &c. See TRIMT , Ce. 
MANATION is alſo uſed among the ſchoolmen for the produ- 
ction of a leſſer thing, in order to the production of a grea- 
ter, by virtue of ſome natural connection, or dependance be- 
tween them, 3 | 

For, as when ſeveral moveables are joyned together, the ſam- 
power that moves the firſt moves all the reſt win pulling 
up the trunk of a tree, you pull up the roots, branches, Ec. 
or in drawing one link of a chain, you bring forward all the 
reſt,) The fame is to be underſtood in all conjunct natural 
effects, viz. that the ſame power whereby the firſt is pro- 
duced, does alſo produce all the reſt naturally connected 
to it: in that by means of the connection, the action of 
the agent is conveyed from one to the other; ſo that the 


And hence that is called an emanative cauſe, (in contradiſtin- 
Ron to an efficient cauſe) which produces an effect by its mere 
preſence, without the intervention of any aftion ; as a roſe 
doth a ſmell, &c,—Others, and with good reaſon, deny that 
there is any ſuch thing as an emanative cauſe, to produce ar 
effect without any action. See CAavss. 
MANCIPATIONS, in the Roman law, the act of ſetting 
a ſon free from the power, and ſubjection of his father. 
0 42 word is formed of the Latin, ex, of, and mancipium, 2 
ve. | 


Emancipation differs from manumiſſin ; as the latter was 
the act of a maſter in favour of his ſlave ; the former that of 
a father in favour of his ſon, See MAN UMtss rox. 

The effect of emancipation was, that the goods, and moveable 
effects, which the ſon ſhould thenceforth acquire, ſhould be 
his ſole property, and not the property of his father; as they 


were before emancipation, Beſide, that emancipation put the 


ſon in a capacity of managing his own affairs, and of mar- 
rying without his father's conſent, though a minor, or pupil, 


and under 25 years of age. 


There were two kinds of emancipation: the one tacit, which 
was by the ſon's being promoted to ſome dignity, or by his 
coming of age, or by marriage: in all which caſes, the fon 
became his own maſter of courſe. 


The other expreſs, where the father declared before the judge, 


that he emancipated his ſon. This was not performed without 


ſome formality : the, father was firſt to ſell his fon imagina- 


rily, to another man, whom the lawyers call pater fiductu- 
rius, father in truſt; of whom being bought back again by 
the natural father, he manumitted, or ſet him free by a de- 
claration before the judge. That imaginary fale was called 
mancipatio; and the manumiſſion, conſequent thereon, man- 
cipatio. 

Emancipaiion ſtill obtains in France, chiefly, with regard to 
minors, or pupils, Who are hereby ſet at liberty to manage 
their effects, without the advice, or direction, of their fathers 
or tutors, It muſt be obſerved, however, that emancipa- 
tion only extends to the ſelling of moveables, and letting of 
leaſes, &c. of immoveables ; not to the ſelling or mortgaging 
of immoveables : which are only done with the conſent of 
a — rator, ordinarily appointed a perſon when emanci- 
Formerly, emancipation was performed in the ordinary courts 


of juſtice, when deſired by the child; but if he were a minor, 


the king's letter was required. Though there were other 
ways of emancipation, as by marriage; arriving at the age of 


20 years: and in ſome provinces, by the death of the mo- 


ther, by reaſon the children were there under the power of 
the father and mother conjointly, ſo that the death of either 


of them emancipated the child. 


Emancipation by marriage, in France, gives a power of marry- 
ing again, without the father's conſent, though under age : 
but among the Romans, Cujas tells us, a widow, under 25 
years of age, though emancipated by her farmer marriage, 
returned into the power of her father, and might not marry 
a ſecond time without his conſent, | 

Du Cange obſerves, that the word emancipation was alſo uſed 


in the monaſteries, in ſpeaking of monks, promoted to any 


dignity, or removed from under the power of their ſuperi- 


ours: as alſo in ſpeaking of monaſteries, chapels, c. them- 


the ordinary.. 
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EMASCULATION, 'the a of 


E MB 


from a male thoſe 
parts which are the charaQteriſtic of his ſex.” See Cas TRA“ 


Mx Ar Eſcu, in heraldry, the metals and colours of a 


EMAU 


ſhield, or ſcutcheon. See MzTAL and CoLovs, 


we The word bs formed from Jan, which was a principal in- 


N 
The body of Neger, 40 days in embalming in Egypt. See 
Geneſis I. v. 


uns at London in 
1364, his body was embalmen, and to France, and 
there interred at St. Dennis. Du Tillet. For the manner 
of embalming among the Egyptians, fee Thevenot's Collet7ion, 
me I. 

Dr. Grew, in his Maſæum Regalis Societatis, is of opinion, 
that the Egyptians boiled their bodies in a large cauldron, with 
a certain kind of liquid balſom : his reaſon is, that in the mum- 
mies preſerved in the collection of the royal ſociety, the balm 
has penetrated not only the fleſhy and ſoft parts, but even the 
very bones; ſo, that they are all as black as if they had been 
burnt, See Mommy. 

The Peruvians had an eſſectual method of preſerving the bo- 
dies of their yncas, or kings, embalmed.—Garcilafſo de la 
Vega takes their main ſecret to have been the burying of 
the corps in the ſnow, to dry them ; and afterwards applying 
a certain bitumen, mentioned by Acoſta, which kept them as 
entire, as if had been till alive. 


EMBARCADERO, in commerce, a Spaniſh term, much 


uſed along the coaſts of America, particularly thoſe on the ſide 
of the ſouth ſea. | 

It ſignifies a place which ſerves ſome other conſiderable city 
further within land, for a port, or place of ſhipping, i. e. of 
embarking, and diſembarking commodities, 
Thus Colao, is the embarcadero of Lima, the capital of Peru: 
and Arica, the embarcadera of Potoſi, There are embarca- 


deres 40, 50, and even 60 leagues off the city which they 
{erve in that capacity. 


EMBARGO, a reftraint, or prohibition, laid by a ſoveraign, 


on merchant veſſels ; to prevent their going out of port; ſome- 
times their coming in; and ſometimes both, for a limited 
time, 

Embargo's are uſual in time of war; in apprehenſions of inva- 
lions, &c,—One great occaſion of embargo's is, that the go- 
vernment may make uſe of the merchant veſſels, with their 
equipage, &c. in armaments, expeditions, tranſporting of 
toldiers, Sc. Embargos are of miſchievous conſequence to 
commerce. 


EMBARRAS, a French term, though now naturalized ; 


denoting a difficulty, or obſtacle, which perplexes, or con- 
founds a perſon, &c. 

The embarras was very great in the road, by reafon of the 
army which defiled therein. A man lives more in two days 
of leiſure, and feels more of lite therein, than in two years of 
hurry and embarras. Chev. de M.—It diſcovers a decay of 
paſſion, when lovers are under an embarras at finding them- 
{elves alone. La Bruyere. 


EMBASSADOUR ®, or AmBAsSADOUR, a public miniſter, 


{ent from one foveraign prince, as a repreſentative of 
his perſon, to another. See MINIST ER. 

The word is derived from the corrupt Latin ambaſciator, ſorm- 
ed of ambactus, an old word borrowed from the Gauliſh, hig- 
nifying ſervant, client, dome ſtic, or officer: ſuch is the origin 
given by Borel, Menage, and Chiflet, aſter Salmaſius and 
Spelman. But the ſeſuits of Antwerp reject this opinion, in 
the 44a Sand. Mart. tom. II. p. 128. by reaſon the Gauliſh 
ambat had been diſcontinued long enough before the Latin 
ambaſcia was ever thought of: which, however, is not ſtrictly 
true; the word ambaſcia occurring in the Salic law, Tit. 19. 
and being formed of ambactia, by pronouncing the 7 as in 
atio; and ambattia came from anbactus, of anbact. Lin- 
denbroeg derives the word from the German, ambacht, work ; 
as ſignifying a perſon hired to perform a work, or legation : 
and Chorier, meeting with the ſame word in the laws of the 
Bourguignons, gives into the ſame ſentiment. Alb. Achari- 
ſius in his Italian dictionary derives it from the Latin ambu- 
lare, to walk, or travel. Laſtly, the Jeſuits of Antwerp, 
in the place laſt cited, obſerving that the word amba/cia occurs 
in the laws of the Bourguignons, derive thence the words am- 
baſſicatores, and ambaſetatores, as ſignifying envoys, or agents, 
from one prince, or ſtate, to another. Their opinion is, that 
among the Barbarians, who overſpread Europe, ambaſcia ſig- 
nifed the diſcourſe of a perſon who ſtoops, or humbles him- 
ſelf; being formed from the ſame root with abai/er, viz. of 
an, or am, and bas. 

In Latin, we uſually call this kind of miniſter Iatus, or ora- 


en; though it is certain, the word embaſſadour, with us, has a 
| 


much more extenſive ſignification, than that of /zgatus among 
the Romans: and, excepting that they are both under the pro- 
tection of the law of nations, there is ſcarce any thing in 


Common between them. See LEGATUS, 
Vo Lo I. / | 


/ 
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Embaſſadours are either ordinary ot extraordinary. 


EMBA$SSADOUR in ordinary, is he who reſides fatedly in the 


court of another prince, to maintain a mutual under- 
ſtanding, look to the intereſts of his maſter, and tranſact ſuch 
affairs as may occur, = 

Embaſſadours in ordintry, are but of modern invention: It is 
not above 200 years ago ſince they were firſt heard of: till 
then, all embaſſadours were extraordinary, and retired as ſoon as 
they had diſpatched the affair they were ſent upon. Sce Ok- 
DINARY. 


EMBASSADOUR extrairdinary, is he who is ſent to a prince's 


court on ſome particular, and emergent occaſion z as to con- 
clude a peace, or marriage ; make a compliment, or the like. 
See EXTRAORDINARY. | 
Indeed, there is no eſſential difference between ordinary aud 
extraordinary e their errand is all: and they equally 
enjoy all the privileges and prerogatives which the law cf na- 
tions decrees. 
At Athens, the embaſadours from foreign princes and ſtates, 
mounted the tribune, or pulpit, of the public orators, and 
there opened their conimiſſion, and acquainted the people with 
their buſineſs and errand : at Rome, they were introduced to 
the ſenate, and delivered their commiſſion to them: among 
us, they make their addreſs immediately and folely to the 
g. 
Athens, and Sparta, ſays M. Tourreil, when in all their glo- 
ry, were never fo much delighted, as to ſee, and hear a num- 
ber of embaſſadours in their aſſemblies, ſuing for the protection, 
or alliance of the one, or the other ſtate, It ſeemed to them 
the nobleſt homage that could be paid them ; and that ftate, 
which reteived the moſt embaſſies, was judged to have the ad- 
vantage over the other, 
The name of embaſſadour, Cicero obſerves, is ſacred and inviol- 
able; non modo inter 2 Jura, ſed etiam inter huſtium tela 
incalume verſatur. In Verr. Orat. VI.— David, we read, 
made war againſt the Ammonites, to revenge the injury 
done his adours. 2 King. X. Alexander put the 
inhabitants of Tyre to the ſword, for having inſulted his 
embaſſadours ; and the youth of Rome, for affronting the em- 
baſſadours of Vallona, were delivered up into their hands, to 
be puniſhed at diſcretion. 
The embaſſadours of kings ſhould never attend at any public 
aſſemblies, marriages, interrments, or other ſolemnities, unleſ; 
their maſters have ſome intereſt therein; nor muſt they go 
into mourning, or the like, on any occaſions of their own, 
by reaſon they repreſent the perſons of their princes, and 
muſt conform, and keep pace with him. 


EMBASSY, or AMBAssY, Legatio, a miſſion from one ſove- 


raign prince, or ſtate, to another, of ſome able experienced 
perſon, to negotiate ſome affair, in quality of embaſſadour. 
See EMBASSADOUR. 

Fa. Daniel obſerves, that under the antient French kings, their 
embaſſies conſiſted of a body, or number of perſons, joy ned 
together in commiſſion, and who compoſed a kind of council : 
ſomething like which is ftill retained at treaties of peace. 
Thus the French embaſy at Nimeguen, for the peace, conſi- 
ſted of three plenipotentiaries ; that of Utrecht of two, 
Se. 

We likewiſe read of embaſſadreſſes : Madam the Marechale de 
Guebriant, Wicquefort obſerves, was the firſt, and perhaps 
the only woman, ſent by any court in Europe, in quality of 
embaſſadreſs. Matth. L. IV. Vie q Henry IV. tells us, that 
the king of Perſia ſent a lady of his court on an embaſſy to the 
grand 3 during che troubles of the empire. 


EMBATT LED, a term in heraldry, when the out- line of 


any ordinary is notched after the manner expreſſed in Tab. 
Herald. fig. 56. No 2. repreſenting the battlements of a wall, 
or caſtle. See BATTLEMENT. 


EMBER-//eeks *, are thoſe wherein the ember or embring- 


days fall. See Day, c. 9 
In the laws of king, Alfred, and thoſe of Canute, thoſe days 
are called, ymbren, that is, circular days, from whence the 
word was probably corrupted into ember-days : by the--cano- 
niſts they are called, guatuor anni tempora, the four cardinal 
ſeaſons, on which the circle of the year turns: and hence 
Henſhaw takes the word to have been formed, wiz. by cor- 
ruption from temper, of tempora. 8 
The ember-days are the Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday, 
after Quadrageſima Sunday, after Whitſunday, after Holy- 
Rood day in September, and after St. Lucies day in Decem- 
ber: which four times anſwer well enough to the four quarters 
of the year, Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. 
Mr. Somner thinks they were originally taſts, inſtituted to beg 
God's bleflings on the fruits of the earth. Agreeably to which, 
Skinner ſuppoſes the word ember taken from the aſhes, embers, 
then ſtrewed on the head. 
Theſe ember-weeks are now chiefly taken notice of, on ac- 
count of the ordination of prieſts and deacons; becauſe the 
canon appoints the Sundays, next ſucceeding the ember weeks, 
for the ſolemn times of ordination. Though the biſhops, if 


they pleaſe, may ordain on any Sunday, or holiday, See - 
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EMBLEM *, EMB 
repreſenting ſome - 

us in ſome 

knowledge: See Davis, 


neath, inſtructs 


ſonting one .thing to the ey 


ſtanding. 


The Greeks alſo gave 
to inlaid, or Moſaic wo 
eables, garm 
ſame ſenſe: 
the ſtatues, 


ments of vaſes, mov 
in the 


words of an n 
nay, all the ſenſe, and 
with the figure. 
But there is a Jet 


viſe: for a deviſe is a ly 
that expreſſes 

whercas an emblem is A 
alike. 

Theſe differences will 
emblem above qu 


See DEVISE- 


EMBLEMATICAL Cha 
EMBLEMENTS®, a term 

lands fown 3 though ſome 
rowing na 
e APPR 
ſow the land, 


to the 19 ſolar, 
to intercalate or inſert 
days; which, Wit 
interval, make 21 


By means of theſe ſeven emboliſmic 


whole 6939 days and 
ployed in the calendar. 


which are thus 


XI, they exceed the n 
years, which have the 
teen Moons a- piece, W 


EpACT- 
I 


— 


been in as much reputation 
ſe of Quarles among the 


mate vermiculata. 


thing applied, ot added to a 


ordinarily ſignifies 
"tation, intended to hold forth 
* 4 deviſe, is, that che 
ave a full, compleat ſenſe of themſelves 3 
ſignification which they have together 


ſomething which concerns him rticularly 3 
ſymbol that regards 11 the world 


be more apparent, from comparing the 
eviſe of a candle lighted z and 


waſte my ſelf in doing good. 


with the d 


the words, juvando conſumar, 
Acker. Ser CHARACTER: 

ſtrictly ſignifying the profits of 
times uſed more largely for any 
turally from the ground: as 


and die; his executor ſhall 


before ſeverance the term 
he in reverſion, ſhall have the 


hich 2 inſert to ſorm the lu- 
See INT 
ſiſting 
only ma 
nder the 19 lunar year equal 
ake the lunar cycle of 19 years» 
even lunar months, containing 209 
four biſſextile days, happening in that 
and the whole, 0939 days. See 


6939 days, and 18 hours; 
king 67 26 days: it was found 


18 hours of the ſolar years, are em- 


84 days a-Piece- And this 
time among the Greeks; 


ſe epaCis, Ar 
hereof the 1 


by reaſon the Greek 


no more than a painting» 


reverſion. But if the te- 


uſed in ſpeaking of the 


or additional months, the 


EMBROIDERY , the enriching of a cloth, or ſtuff, bu 
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EMBOLIsMus“, EMBOAIEMOE, in chronology, fignifce 
intercalation. Ge In TERCALARY: f 


The word is formed of d to inſert. See Eu- 


* 
- 


As the Greeks made uſe of the lunar year, which is only 254 


days; in order to bring it to the ſolar, which is 365 days; 


they had every wo or three years an emboliſm, i. e. they ad- 


ded a thirteenth lunar month every two or three years; which 


additional month they called embolimæus, ona becauic 
* ſorted, ot intercalated. See YB8AR-.. 


. 


EMBOLUS, the moveable part of a pump or ſyringe ; called 


alſo che piſlen, and popularly the ſucker. See PL5TON : 
See alſo PUMP and ieee fn 

The pipe, or barrel of a ſyringe, Sc. being cloſe ſhut, the 
embolus cannot be drawn up without a very conſiderable force 
which force removed, the embolus returns again with 5 
lence, This phænomenon the Ariſtotelians attribute to na- 
ture's abhorrence of a vacuum. See VACUUM. 

But the modern philoſophers finding that in an exhauſted rc- 
ceiver, the embolus” is eaſily drawn up, though the orifice be 
ſtopped ; prove that it is the preſſure of the atmoſphere on the 
external parts of the „ that makes the difficulty of 
"tity it op. See Alk, ATMOSPHERE, SUCTION, 

n 


EMBOSSIN G, or Ing ossia, the a of forming, or fn. 


ſhioning works in relievo, whether they be caſt, or moulded, 
or cut with the chiſſel, &c. See RETIIEVo, STATUE, 
FouNDERY, &c 8 

Embaſſing is one great part of ſculpture 3 being that which 
has to do with figures raiſed, of prominent from the plain, 
or ground: the other part, which makes figures, &c. that are 
indented, or cut in below the ground, is called engraving. 
Gee SCULPTURE and ENGRAVING» on 


EMBRACEOR, he who, when a matter is in trial between 


party and party comes to the bar with one of the partics 
ving received {ome reward ſo to do) and f ks in che cauir, 
or privately labours the. jury». Or ands there to over-look, 
awe, or put them in fear. —T be penalty hereof is 20 pound, 
and impriſonment at the juſtices diſcretion. , 


EMBRASURE, in architecture, an enlargement of the gap, 


or aperture of a door, or window, within-ſide the wall. de: 


Its uſe is to give the greater play» for the opening of the 
door, wicket, caſement, Sc. or to take in the more 


ht. 
She embraſure corning ſloping inwards, makes the inner angle 
obtuſe, When the wall is very thick, they ſometimes mas 
embraſures on the out- ſide. 


EMBRASURES, in fortification, denote the holes, or aperture, 


through which the cannons Are pointed; whether in cale- 
mates, in batterics, Or in the parapets of walls. Sec CANNON, 
ORDNANCE, BATTERY, Oc. 

"The embraſures are generally about 12 foot a-part, from 
ſix to nine foot wide without, and two or three within. 7 17 
height from the .plat-form is uſually three foot on the inside, 
and a foot and half on the outſide : that fo the muzzie, 
occaſion, may be ſunk, and the piece brought to flat 
low. , 5 ; 

They are ſometimes called cannanieres, when big enough 19 


* 


paſs the mouth of a cannon through; and meurtrieres, WU 


When the parapet is ſo low, that the cannon ma) ſhoot with 


* 


EMBRO ATION , or rather EMBROCHATION) Eu- 


of remedies, 25 oils, ſpirits, decoctions, and other liquids, »\ 

ſprinkling, or even rubbing them on the part affected: called 

alſo irrigation. 

1 word is formed from the Greek g irrigo, ma- 
facio, I ſprinkle, wet, macerate. 


Embrocations Are only a kind of lotions : They are now little 


uſed, except in diſcaſes of the head. If the pain do not ab3'c 
make an embrocation of cows milk, lukewarm, on the head. 
Degori. Apply an embrocation on the part with ungue!!- 
Dialthez, or oil of lillys very hot. Dionis.— The pump''- 
uſed in natural baths is properly an embrocation. 


working divers figures thereon, with needle, and thread ©: 
gold, or ver. See BROCADE- 


* The word embroidery is derived from the French broider:e, of 
hroider, to embroiasr 5 which ſome deduce, by tranſpoſit 0% 
from bordeur, by reaſon they formerly embroidered only the 
borders of ſtuffs 3 whence the Latins alio call the embroid es 
limbularii. Du Gang} obſerves, that they antiently . 
aurobruſtus, for embroidered with gold, or bruſtus brad": 
and brodatus 3 whence broderie- W 

That done with ſilk, flax, or the like, is not now. called 
broidery; though antiently, and properly, the word denoted a. 
kinds of figuring, r flouriſhing. 

The chief uſe of embroidery is in church veſtments, cloat!s, 
houſings, guidons, ſtandards, c. The invention of enbrel 
dery is attributed to the Phrygians; whence the Latin 


embroiderers phrygiones. 


There 


EMBREW 9 
f the | al, in 
have ou 5 all the diſpoſition of parts, neceflary to be- 
come animated : which is ſuppoſed to happen to a man on the 
forty ſecond day; at which time, the embryo commences a 
See FOETUS. | 
Co Te Ry is derived from the Greek, aui which figni- 
fies the ſarge thing; formed of the prepoſition a7 and g. 
ſeaturio, pullulo, I ſpring out; by reaſon of the manner of 
the firſt growth of the zmbryo, which reſembles that of the firſt 
ſhoots ofa plant, as being a kind of zoophyte, and having 
only a vegetative life. See ZoorHyY TE, 
The moderns have made abundance of fine diſcoveries on the 
formation, and growth of the embryo. See Eco, GEN ERA“ 
Tlox, CONCEPTION, O&c,— - 


rt having an embryo of 21 days age put in his hands, 
—— wil poten ha thereof ; 'to find the order nature obſerves 


in the formation of the parts, and the firſt riſe of the parts 
1 — he found more than half of the whole ; and 
thence concludes, that the nearer the embryo is to the moment 
of its conception, the greater is the placenta with reſpect to 
the ſecundines, and the foetus. Which circumſtance furniſhes 
a reaſon why miſcarriages are more dangerous than regular 
deliveries ; notwithſtanding the fetus in the former caſe is 
much leſs than in the latter. For though the embryo have 
made a way ſufficient for it ſelf, it may not for fo great a 
placenta as is to follow it. See ABORTION, PLACEN- 
Oc. 
The embryo it ſelf was only ſeven lines long, from the top of 
the head to the bottom of the ſpina dorſi, where it terminated, 
The thighs were not yet unfolded : they mn appeared like 
two little warts at the bottom of the trunk : the arms made 
the ſame appearance on the ſhoulders. "The head was juſt 
of the length of the whole ſeven lines: on this were ſeen 
two little black points, which would one day have been eyes. 
'The mouth was very big ; 'which M. Dodart takes for an in- 
dication that the fœtus was fed by the mouth. There was 
no eminence for the noſe ; but two little, almoſt impercepti- 
ble, pits for the noſtrils. ; 
The painters uſually make the head 4 of the height of a well 
proportioned man; and 4 of that of a young child: in the 
embryo we are ſpeaking of, the head made + part of the whole; 
whence it follows, that the younger the embryo, the bigger the 
head in proportion to the body. The parts nearer the head 
are alſo bigger in proportion to the reſt; and the legs and feet 
the ſmalleſt. See HEAD, c. 
The embryo was a little crooked forwards, and bore ſome re- 
ſemblance to the raaggot of a ſilk-worm: it weighed leſs than 
ſeven grains, which is an extraordinary lightneſs for a body 
ſeven Fines long. It was fo ſoft, that no part of it could be 
touched without making a change in its figure. 
Upon opening it, M. Dodart diſcovered the heart, and the 
right auricle : all the other parts in the thorax, and lower 
venter, were only ſimple lincaments, or outlines, and all ve- 
ſicular, excepting a part on the left fide, which may be ſuppoſed 
to be the ſpleen. There was no appearance of any thing on 
the right fide for a liver. Mem. de]! Acad. : 
EMBRYo, is alſo uſed by naturaliſts, to expreſs the grain, or 
feed of a plant; ſometimes the germ, or firſt ſprout appearing 
out of the ſeed : by reaſon the whole future plant is ſuppoſed 
to be contained therein. Juſt as the whole chick, is ſuppoſed 
contained in the cicatricula, or treddle of an egg. Sec SEED, 
PLANT, PLUMULE, RADICLE, &c. : 
EMBRYOTHLASTES, EMBPTOOAAETEE, an inftru- 
ment wherewith to cruſh the bones of an embryo, or dead 
child; ſo as to make it eaſier of extraction, and prepare it for 
the embryulcus, to draw it out of the womb, 
FMBRYOTOMY “*, EMBPTOTOMIA, in chirurgery, the 
operation of cutting off the funiculus umbilicalis, or navel 
ſtring, of a child juſt born; and tying it up. See UMB1LI1- 
cus. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, «puBevey, and 7ewuvo, I cut. 
EMBRYULKIA #®, or EMBrYOLKIla, EMBPTOTAXIA, 
or kMBPYOE AXIA, in chirurgery, the operation of extract- 
ing the child out of the mother's womb. Sce CASAREAN. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, Hg, fetus, and 

eArev, to draw. 

What the Greeks call embryallia, the Latins call cæſarcan 
ſection: which latter name, M. Dionis obſerves, has taken 
place, and prevailed over the former; as being more eaſy 
of pronunciation. 

EMENDALS, an old term till uſed in the accounts of the 
inner temple ; where, ſo much in emendals at the foot of an 
account, ſignifies ſo much in the bank, or ſtock of the houſe, 
for reparation of loſſes, and other occaſions, 
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| EMENDATIO panis & certviſia, the aſſize of bread and 
beer; or the — of ſuperviſing and correcting the weight; 


and meaſures belonging to them. See Asslz E. 


EMERALD *, a precious ſtone, very green and tranſparent ; 


and as to hardneſs, the next after the ruby; See PRR CIO 
Stone, and Gem. | 
* The word is formed from the French e/merande, and that 
from the Latin /zzaragdzs, which ſignifies the ſame. Other: 
derive it from the Italian /meraldo, or the Arabic zomorrad. 
Pliny reckons up twelve kinds of emeralds ; and denominates 
each from the provinces, or kingdoms, where he ſuppoſed 
them to be found; as Sqthian, Baetrian, Egyptian, Per- 


ian, &c. 1 


But the modern naturaliſts, and jewellers, only know of two 
kinds, viz. oriental and peruvian. And if we may credit 
Tavernier, in his treatiſe of coloured ſtones found in the In- 
dies, inſerted in the ſecond volume of his voyages, theſe two 
ſhould be further reduced to one, wiz. the peruman, 

In effect, he maintains that there is not, nor ever was, any 
mine of emeralds in the Eaſt-Indies; and that all that arc 
there found, were brought from Peru by the way of the South 
Sea; which was a method of commerce, carried on by the 
Peruvians before the diſcovery of America by the Spaniards. 
But as the point of ſuch commerce is not ſufficiently proved, 
we muſt keep to the ancient diviſion, 

The oriental emerald is harder, more brilliant, and tranſparent 
than the ian; which has generally clouds found in it, 


and ſparkles leſs. Beſide, that there are ſuch quantitics 


brought from Peru, by the way of Carthagena, that. they arc 
much ſunk in value and reputation. "They talk likewiſe of 
emeralds found in Cyprus, and even in our own iſland ; but 
they are very Pars 36 it, indeed, there be auy true 
ones at all, | 
Some authors hold emeralds to be taken out of iron mines: 
and Pomet aſſures us, he had one to which the iron ore was 
ſtill ſticking. To which, all we have to ſay, is, that it 
could not be a peruvian, by reaſon there is no iron mine 
in the country, 
The emerald is ſuppoſed to grow more and more perſect in the 
mine like the ruby; and to arrive at its greenneſs by flow de- 
grees, as the fruit comes to maturity by degrees. Tt is a com- 
mon opinion, that the emerald grows in the jaſper ; and it is 
certain there are ſome jaſpers ſo perfe&tly green, that many 
have taken them for emeralds, See JASPER, 
But the proper matrix, or marcaſite of this ſtone is the prene, 
which is held among the coarſer precious ſtones ; being hard, 
tranſparent, half opake, and uſually intermixed with yellow, 
reen, white, blue, Oe. 
The ancients made amulets of emeralds againſt all kinds of 
ſorcery ; and ſuppoſed them effectual againſt a thouſand dif- 
ferent diſeaſes. At preſent, that we have more experience, 
or leſs credulity, they are valued for their beauty, not their 
virtue; though there are ſtill ſome who ſuppoſe, that when 
reduced into an impalpable powder, and mixed with roſe wa- 
ter, they may be of ſome uſe in medicine, 
We read in authors of ſeveral emails of incredible magni- 
tude: Roderigo de Toledo tells us, that when the Saracens 
took that town, King Tarik had for his ſhare of the plunder, 
a table 365 foot long, and all of a-piece, which he maintains 
to be an emerald, Aſter this, the reader will not wonder at 
that pretended to have been feen by Theophraſtus, in a 
temple in Egypt, four cubits long, and three broad ; nor 
even at an obelisk of emerald 40 foot high! fit penes ij/25 
auttores fides. 
In the D:&ionnarre de Commerce, we have a very curious and 
accurate eſtimate of the values of the different kinds of pe- 
ruvian emeralds; which the reader will not be diſpleaſed to 
find tranſcribed here, 


Rough EMERALDS.— Thoſe of the firſt and coarleſt fort, 


called plaſmes, for grinding, are worth 27 ſhillings ſterling the 
marc, or 8 ounces. The demi-morillons, 8 lib. ſterl, per 
marc. Good morillons, which are only little pieces, but of 
fine colour, from 13/. to 15. per marc, Emeralds, larger 
than morillons, and called / the third colour, or fort, are va- 
lued at from 5o/. to bo/. the marc. Emeralds, called / 
the ſecond fort, which are in Jarger and finer pieces than che 
preceding, are worth from 65 J. to 75 /. per marc. Laftly, 
thoſe of the firſt colour, otherwiſe called negres cartes, are 
worth from 110/. to 115 /. 


EMERALDs ready cut, or poliſbed and not cut, being of good line, 


and a fine colour, are worth, 


Lib, $h, 
T hoſe weighing one caract, or 4 grains 0 10 
'T hoſe of two caratts — ST 
T hoſe of three caracts = _ 4: 
'T hoſe of four carats — 9 10 
Thoſe of five caracts | 6-6 30 
Thoſe of ſix caractss(' „ 
Thoſe of ſeven caracts — — 15 o 
Thoſe of eight caracts — 11 
Thoſe of nine caracdts —— — 
'T hoſe of ten caratts ———— — 33 © 
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„ | EMERALD, Or EMERAUD, in heraldry, is uſed in lieu of vert, | of the mouth in a morning; rifting, loathing, gnawing of 
||. or green, in blazoning the arms of dukes, carl Ge. See] g Pome gradual. loſs, jof appetite, ſpontaneous vomit- 
1148 4 0 BIAzox, VERT, S Ms e ee 1B» Sc, Tabel by i 1. K 40 $5 = 
9 EMERGENT Ver, in chronology, is the epocha, or date, | Young þ raiſed by irritating the ſpirits, with . preſence of 
itil | hence we begin to Account, our time See Ex9CHaAy! 1732 — athed ; U n e failing, &c. 
vs Our emergent year is ſometimes the year of the gte 7 tickling the fibres of the # and phatynx/with.a feather 
13h | tion: the Jews uſe that of the deluge, or the Exodus, Fc. dipped in oil; by drinking quanurieg „Warm Water Sc. by 
1100 The emergent year of the Greeks, was the blichment, or | any ching ſharp, and, yueous 5. 5 the, flowers.and. ſeeds of dil, 
148 at leaſt reſtoration of the olympic games b Iphitus. The leaves 0 F Oe. crocus and glals of antimony ;, the 
1 ll at eat acvunted their years from the e c de city | flowers and regulus fee me Vas mineral turbith 
11088 AB U. C. That is AB URBE CONDLLA...,. | RY ſharpened with acids. 1 
bull: | EMERSION, in phyſics, the riſing of 807 {oid_ above the | The EMETIC aue ane Fur rev, i. on white wine, 
N © hace of a Auid ſpecifically lighter than it ſelf, into which | Meret infuſed ſome. crocus metallorum, or glals of an- 
} 10 it had been violently immerged, or thruſt, See FLUID. timony. See VINUM. | 1 "$5% 
Mut It is one of che known laws of hydroftaticks, that a lighter | The EME TIC potuder,. called alſo powder 'of Agaroth, from the 
WIN - (olid being forced down into a heavier fluid, jmmediately en nad 1 of antimony z et butter of 
TL deavours to emerge; and that with a force, or Moment, wal | . aitimony ſweetened and by repeated lotions. Sec 


to the exceſs of weight of a quantity of the, fluid, above that ANTIMONE: innder ang ph dnt OS * 
of an equal bulk of e en een EMBTIC tartar is prepared ines" go parts of crocus metallo- 
Thus, if a ſolid be immerged in a fluid of double its ſpecific | rum, and cream of tartar, boiled together in water, after- 
gravity; it will emerge again, till half its bulk, or y, be wards filtred and cryſtalized. See CIS I.. 
above the ſurface of TRE ina 4 wa emet? is thus ac. 
EMERSION, in aſtronomy, is when the ſun, moon, or other Dr. Quincy: che particles of the emetic wedging themſelves 
Wy lanet, begins to 1e-appears after having been eclipſed, or hid | into the orifices of the emiſſaries of the - glands, placed adja- 
| be interpoſtion of the moon, earth, or other body. See cent to the ſurface of the ſtomach, do dilate the ſame ; (which 


| _ „ * 2 — „ 


W111: | ern. eee by ſome extrinſic cauſe had been contracted) and after the 
. The difference of longitude is ſometimes found by obſerving ame manner, do diſſolve (at leaſt in ſome degree) the cohe- 
| | the immerſions and emer ſions of the firſt of J upiter's fatellites. | ſion of the ſtagnant morbifick matter; rendering it more 
| "1! | See SATELLITES» eG: : 5 * 1 b fluid, and conſequently making its reſiſtance leſs. a 
„ The immerſions are obſerved from the time of Jupiter's being Now the natural and conſtant action of the glands being ſe- 
ii in conjunction with the ſun, to his oppoſition; and the emer- | cCretion; and the impediment. (by the dilatation of the orifice, 
| || | fions, from the oppoſition to the conjunction. Which two | and the attenuation of the fluid) being taken away, Or at leaſt 
11 intervals are uſually fix months a- piece, and divide the year made leſs than the natural momentum of the glands; the 
Ml! between them. | | P matter muſt naturally flow unto the cavity of the ſtomach, 
' But when Jupiter is in conjunction with the ſun, and fifteen till it be heaped up in ſuch quantity, (which not being o be 
U Jays before and afterwards; there is nothing 1 de obſerved : | done.in an inſtant, muſt require any time)-es'la uct by 
1 that planet, with his ſatellites, being then loft in the light of | its ſtimulus to vellicate, and force the fibres of the ſtomach, 
fl 1954 the ſun. See Jurir ER. 6 abdomen, and diaphragm, ' by communication of the firſt 
| 34; BE EMERSION, is o uſed when a ſtar, before hid by the ſun, as with the two laſt, into a violent contraction; and thereby 
Nine deing too near him, begins to re- appear, and to get out of throw all out by the oeſophagus: and this makes all quiet for 
Nin his rays. See MERCURY- 2 time, till a new and ſufficient quantity be excerned from 
| i g Scruples, or minutes of EukRSL1fx, an arch of the moon's or- theſe glands to produce the aforeſaid contraction. 
14 bit, as TQ (Tab. Aftronom. fig. 46.) which the moon's cen- Thus there happen fits of , vomiung and quiet alternately, 


ter paſſes over, from the time ſhe begins to emerges out of till either all the morbific matter be thrown out, or the 
the ſhadow of the earth to the end of the eclipſe, See force of the emetic be ſo diluted, that it is no longer able 


EMERY , a ſort of metallic ſtone, found in moſt, or all And the ſtrong contraction in ſo many muſcles, and muſcular 
mines of metals; but chiefly thoſe of iron, copper, and gold. canals, as are at work in the action of vomiting, and the 


| * The word comes from the French emeril, formed from the | a power, which, by juſt computation, is not inferior - o 
. Latin ſmyrir, and that from the Greek ght which | 260001. weight, may, and often does, take away the ob- 
fgnifies the ſame thing; and which Lemery derives from the ſtruction in many other canals, beſides thoſe which ate adja- 
verb cha, I clean, ſcour. | | | 1725 cent to the ſtomach and gullet; as we plainly ſee, by thoſe 

We uſually diſtinguiſh three kinds of emery ; the ſpaniſh, red, | vaſt fweats, which plentiful fits of vomiting occaſion. 


with little veins, and ſpecks of gold. It is for this reafon the | contained in the glands of the ſtomach; but act gently, and 
king of Spain prohibits its being exported : which renders it |  aflift the natural motion of digeſtion, and ſo are carried down 


exceeding rare among us 3 to the great regret of the ſeekers | into the guts: and how they operate 
of the philoſopher's — who build great hopes in the tranſ- ney Su , Ar 


[ mutation of this precious mineral. The red emery 18 found in | EMINENCE, in geography, 2 little hillock, or aſcent, above 
[41 copper mines; the little we have of it comes from Sweden | the level of the adjoining campaign. See MouNT. 

| | and Denmark. | 1 5 a This feat is built on an eminence. The enemies have taken 
| | | The common emery 15 taken out of iron mines? and is almoſt poſſeſſion of ſuch an eminence, ſuch a height, from which they 
i the only fort afed among us. The conſumption hereof is | can cannonade our rear. 

al very conſiderable among the armorers, cutlers, lockſmiths, EMIxENCE, is alſo a title of honour given to cardinals. Sec 
I glaziers, lapidaries, maſons, &c. Some of whom uſe it to] CARDINAL. | 

Han poliſh and bur niſh iron, and ſtecl works z others, to cut and It is his enumence the cardinal de —- The decree of the 
|! | | | {collop glaſs, marble, and precious ſtones. pope, whereby it was appointed, that the cardinals ſhould be 
[ | This emery is of a browniſh colour, bordering 2 little on red; | addreſſed under the quality of eminence, bears date the oth of 
iN oxceedingly hard, and of conſequence difficult to pulverize. The | January, 1639. 1 hey then laid aſide the titles of illaſtriſſini. 
4 Engliſh are the only people that have got the art of making it] and reverendiſſimi, which they had born before. 

i into powder 3 which they do chiefly by means of certain mills | The grand "after of Malta, is likewiſe addreſſed under the 
| YR contrived for that purpole : and thus ſend it in powder to their quality of eminence. dee MALTA. N 

1 neighbours he Ec Re IN The popes John VIII. and Gregory VII. gave the ſame title 
. Pounding it in mortars Were in vain ; it bein ſo hard that it | to the Ki of France. The emperors, have likewiſe bore it. 
| BY would pierce, Or break the mortar ere it wo! d give way. | Feat ue, the ſuperlative of eminent, has of late been at- 


I) | Of the powder, the moſt ſubtle and impalpable is the beſt : | tributed to the cardinals, L eminentiſfinle cardinal de Richelieu. 
1 as to the ſtone, it ſhould be choſe of a high colour, and as EMIN ENTI AL equation, is uſed by ſome algebraiſts in the 


free of the rock as poſſible. | inveſtigation of the areas of curvilinear figures; for à ſort of 
I i Emery fuſed with lead, and iron, hardens them. It increaſes | artificial equation, containing another equation eminently. 
1 | and heightens the weight and colour of gold. It is uſual to] Hayes Flux. p. 97. gon 

wif 


mix a little of it with the gold from Madagaſcar, which is na- EMINENT LV, EMINENTER, in the {hools, 15 uſed in 


| | | turally pale and foft. See GOLD. ; contradiſtinction to formally, and in the ſame ſenſe with v7 
KB Putty of EMERY» 8 4 kind of dirty matter, found on the lapi- | tually, viz. to denote that a thing poſſeſſes, or contains any other 
Jarics wheels; containing part of the powder of emen. in a more perfect or higher manner than is required to a for 


1 | EMETIC=>*, in medicine, A remedy that excites vomiting z mal poſſeſſion thereof. | 
1 or that purges the ſtomach by che mouth. See ane Thus an angel is faid to have prudence eminently ; 28 he 


BI and FV ACUANTS- ; has it in a higher and more perfect degree than it is in man. 
Wl The word is formed from the Greek, $144, 1 wort. in whom it is formally. See FoRMALLY and VIRTU” 
in Of theſe there are a great variety; as hpecacuanba, Carduus | 


ALLY» 


Benedidtus, &c,—T he uſe of emctics is indicated by a foulneſs For 
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thing to contain another eminently, there are uſually 
— conditions, 1. That the containing be of a more 
excellent nature than the contained. 2. That the leſs excel- 
lent be ſome way contained in the more excellent, viz. either 
as in its productive cauſe : or by ſome ſimilitude: or as to the 
manner, and order of acting, Sc. 

EMIR *, a title of dignity, or quality, among the Turks, 
and Saracens ; attributed to ſuch as are relations, or deſcen- 
dants of their great het Mahomet. ; ; 

* The word is Arabic, where it literally Ggnifies prince. It is 
formed of the verb VN Amar, which is originally Hebrew. 
and in both theſe languages ſignifies to /ay, and to command. 

DMIRAL. , 
Tx are held in high veneration ; and have alone the 
privilege of wearing a green turban.— On the borders of the 
Har Cond are ſeveral emirs, ſoveraign princes ; as the emer 
of and the emr Terabea, over whom the grand ſeig- 
nior has but little authority. —The em Hagge, or prince 
conductor of the pilgrims of Egypt to Mecha, is Baſhaw 
| eruſalem, Oc. 
Ts title , at firſt, was only given to the caliphs: in 
Perſia they were alſo called mir zadeh, q. d. princes fon : 
whence, by abbreviation of emr, they formed mir, and of 
emir zadeh, mirza. See CALiPH.—In after-times, when the 
Caliphs had aſſumed the title of Sultans; that of emir re- 
mained to their children, as that of Cæſar among the Romans. 
At length, the ſame title of mir came to be attributed to all, 
who were judged to deſcend from Mahomet by his daughter 
Fatimah, and who wear the green turban, See 'TURBAN, 

Emir, is alſo a title, which being joined to ſome other word, 
frequently denotes an office, or employ.—As the emr al 
omera, commander of commanders ; who, in the time of the 
Caliphs, was chief of the councils and armies. 2 

The appellation Em1R is alſo applied, by the Turks, to all vizi- 
ers, and baſha ws, or governors of provinces. See Bas HAW, 
c. — Add, that emir wr vulgarly {/nrahor, is maſter of 

horſe to the grand ſeignior. 
25 Alem, vulgarly — 30 ſtandard-bearer, and director 
of all the ſtandards of the empire. 
Emir Bazar, the provoſt, or ſuperintendant of the markets, 
who late the prices of proviſions. 
Emir al Moſlemin, or emir al Moumenin, i. e. commander of 
the faithful, or the believers, was a title aſſumed by the Al- 
moravides and Almohades, who reigned in Africa and Spain. 

EMISSARY “, a truſty, dextrous, able perſon ſent, under- 
hand, te ſound the ſentiments, and views of another; to 
make him ſome propoſal, or overture ; or to ſpread reports, 
watch the actions, motions, and countenance of a contrary 
party, or perſon, in order to make advantages of them all, 
* 1 word is formed of the Latin e, and mitte, q. d. 7 fend 


out. 


The leaders of parties have abundance of emiſſaries employed 
in their ſervice, who inform them of what paſtes every where, 
that they may take their meaſures accordingly. The pope 
and the chevalier have their emiſſariet in England. 
Emis8ARY of a gland, the ſame with excretory duct, being the 
common canal, or pelvis, in which all the little ſecretory 
tubes of a gland do terminate. See GLAND and ExckE- 


TORY. 

EMISSION, the a& of throwing, or driving a thing, parti- 
cularly a fluid, from within, outwards.—T he ancients took 
viſion to be performed by the emzſſion of viſual rays from the 
eye. Sce VISION, SPECIES, Oc. | 
But, the term emiſſion is chiefly applied among us to the ex- 
pulſion, or ejaculation of the ſeed. See EJACULATION, | 

EMMENAGOGUES *, EMMHNATQTA, in medicine 
ſuch remedies as promote the menſes. See Menses. 

They are thus called from zi, in, wn, month, and ay, 
duco, I lead; by reaſon their natural periods of flowing are 
once a month. | 

Emmenagogues either act by giving a greater force to the blood 
in its circulation, whereby its momentum againſt the veſſels 
is increaſed ; or by making it thinner, whereby it will more 
eaſily paſs through any outlets. : ; 
The we — is helped by chalybeats, which give a 
greater weight and momentum to a languid, heavy blood, 
and all other ſubſtances of the like gravity and elaſticity. And 
ſuch is the caſe of a leuco-pblegmatic habit, or as it is com- 
monly called, the green- ſickneſs, and its cure, 

But, in the latter caſe, where the blood is florid, and too 
high; attenuating alteratives and detergents are the only 
remedies, becauſe fitteſt to render the blood more thin, and 
give it ſuch a property, as will better carry it through thoſe 
little apertures, deſtined for its diſcharge into the uterus, 

EMOLLIENTS, in medicine, and pharmacy, remedies, 
uſed to ſoften, and looſen indurations, or conſtrictions of 
the belly, or thoſe of tumors, and ſwellings.— Such are mal- 
lows, mercurialis, lilly roots, linſeed, butter, wax, gum am- 
moniac, &c. 

The term emollient is applied to external as well as internal 
remedies. We ſay, a laxative, anodyne and cmullient cly ſter, 


* 
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an emolliant emplaſter, an emallient cataplaſm, Sc. Freſh 


cherries are an emailient food ; though, when dry, they rather 
conſtringe than relax, as wanting a great part of the phlegm, 
which rendered them emollient. Rope grapes, of aſtringent, 
which they were before, become laxative and emollient. Hog's 
greaſe, applied externally, is reſolutive, and emollient. Sce 
ESOLUTION, 

Dr. Quincy defines emolſients to be ſuch things as ſheath and 
ſoften the aſperities of the humours, and relax and ſupple the 
ſolids at the fame time. For it is eaſy to conceive how theſe 
ſhould be both effected by the ſame medicine; thus. By 
what means ſoever, (whether in the ſtomach, or any other 
parts) the juices have obtained a ſharpneſs, or aſperity, ſo as 
to vellicate and render uncaſy the fibres, and nervous parts; 
which often happens; thoſe things which are ſmooth, oft, 
and yielding, cannot but wrap up their points, and render 
them imperceptible ; whereby they may gradually, by the 
proper courſe of circulation, be brought to ſome convenient 
emunctory, without doing any injury by the way. 
Such ſharpneſs of parts, likewiſe, draws the fibres into ſpaſms, 
keeps them too tenſe, and frequently thereby occaſions ob- 
ſtructions of the worſt kind. 
In all ſuch caſes, therefore, emollients lubricate, and moiſten 
the fibres, ſo as to relax them into their proper dimenſions; 
whereupon ſuch diſorders ceaſe. 

EMOLUMENT “, is properly applied to the profits ariſing 
daily from an office, or employ. See Or fick. 

* The word is formed of the Latin emo/umentum, which accord- 


ing to ſome primarily ſignifies the profits redounding to the 
miller from his mill; of eb, molere, to grind. 


The patent, or other inſtrument, whereby a perſon is preſer- 

red to an office, gives him a right to enſoy all the dues, ho- 

nours, profits and emoluments belonging thereto, 

In our law books, emlument is uſed in a ſomewhat greater la- 

titude, for profit or advantage in the general. 
EMPALEMENT “, or T e a cruel kind of 

puniſhment, wherein a ſharp pale, or ſtake, is thruſt up the 

fundament and through the body. | 

The word comes from the French empaler, or the Italian 1. 


palare ; or rather they come all alike, from the Latin palus, 
a ſtake, and the prepoſition ix, in, into. See PAL E. 


We find mention of empaling in Juvenal: it was frequently 
practiſed in the time of Nero ; and continves to beſoin Turkey. 
EMPALEMENT, in botany, denotes the outmoſt part of the 
flower of a plant, encompaſſing the foliation of the attire. 
See FLOWER. 
It is compounded of the three genera! parts of all plants, the 
skin, the cortical, and the woody bodies, each -mpaler being 
(whether conſiſting of one or more pieces) as another leaf, and 
deſigned to be a guard, and a band to the flower, where it is 
weak and tender: ſo that ſuch plants as have flowers, with 
a firm and ſtrong baſis, as tulips, &c. have no empalement, 
nor need any. See CALyx, 

EMPANELLING, or ImpaneLLinG, in law, ſignifies 
the writing, and entring into a parchment ſchedule, or roll of 
paper, by the ſherift, the names of a jury ſummoned by him 
to appear for the performance of ſuch public ſervice, as juries 
are employed in. See PANEL and Juky. 

EMPARLANCE, or ImrarLance, in law, a deſire, or 
petition in court, of a day to conſider, or adviſe what anſwer 
the defendant ſhall make to the action of the plaintiff. 

The civilians call it petitio induciarum. Kitchin mentions 
imparlance gencral, and ſpecial: the firſt ſeems to be only that 
made in one word, or in general terms: emparlai?” pecial, is 
where the party requires a day to deliberate, adding theſe 
words, ſatvis omnibus advantagiis tam ad juriſdiftionem curiæ, 
quam ad breve & narrationem. 

Briton alſo uſes emparlance for the conference of a jury upon a 
cauſe committed to them. Sce IMPARLANCE. 

EMPASMA *®, EMITAZMA, in pharmacy, a powder thrown, 
or ſprinkled, over the body, to correct ſome ill ſmell thereof, 


or to prevent unneceſlary ſweats, 
* The word is formed from the Greek, eurTzogo, I forinkle. 


EMPASTING *, or ImpasTING, a term uſed in painting, 
for the laying on of colours, thick and bold, or applying ſe- 
veral lays of colours, fo as they may appear thick. See Co- 


LOURING. 
It is formed of the French empa/ier, which has the ſame ſig- 


nification, of paſie, or pate, paſte. 
A painting is ſaid to be well empaſted with colours, when the 
colours are beſtowed plentifully, or it is well ſoaked and ſatu- 
rated with colours. 
The term is alſo uſed, when the colours are laid diſtinct and 
aſunder; and not ſoftened, or loſt in each other. — This head 
is not painted: it is only empaſted, 

EMPERESS, Inperatrix, the feminine of emperor ; applied 
either to an emperor's wife, or to a woman who rules ſingly 
over an empire, with all the authority of an emperor : as, at 
this time, the empereſs of Ruſſia, See EMPEROR, QUEEN, Sc. 

EMPERESs, is alſo uſed, in the ancient French poetry, for a 
particular kind of rhime, thus denominated by way of excel- 
lerice. Sce RAiME, . 
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The rhime Emperiere was 2 fort of crowned rhime, 
the ſyllable that made the rhime, was immediately 
by two other like ſyllables, of the ſame termination 


made a kind of echo, called the triple crown ; and which, to 


: 


wherein 
preceded 
Which 


the ſhame of the nation, (as me of their late authors expreſs 
it) their beſt ancient poets took for a wonderful beauty and 


excellence. 


of that age, which knew no Way of expreſſing, 


world is impure, and fubject' to change, ſo excellent, as by 


ſay ing, 
FP Qu ex tu qu un immonde, monde, onde. 
EMPEROR, Imperztor, among the ancient Romans, 


Fa. Mourgues, in his treatiſe of French poetry, gives us an 


that the 


a general of an army, who for ſame extraordinary ſucceſs had 


been complemented with this appellation. 


See EMPIRE+ 


Afterwards, it came to denote an abſolute monarch, or a ſu- 


-eme commander of an empire; 2 Roman emperor, 


&c. 


n ſtrictneſs, the title emperor does not, cannot, add any thing 
to the rights of ſoveraignty : its effect is, only to give Prece” 


dence, and preheminence above other ſoveraigns; 


and as 


ſuch, it raiſes thoſe inveſted with it, to the top of all human 


reatneſs. 


he emperors, however, pretend, that the imperial dignity is 
more eminent than the regal ; but the foundation of fuch pre- 
rogative does not appear it is certain the greateſt, moſt an- 
cient, and abſolute monarchs, as thoſe of Babylon, Perſia, 


Aſſyria, Egypt, Macedonia, &c, were called by the 
"kings in all 1 both ancient and modern. See 


name of 
KING. 


It is diſputed whether or no emperare have the power of diſ- 
poſing of the regal title ? it is true, they have ſometimes taken 
upon them to ere kingdoms z and thus it is, that Bohemia 
and Poland are faid to have been raiſed to the dignity : thus, 


provence to Boſon, putting the diadem on his head, and 
decreeing him to be called ling; ut more priſcorum imperator um 


regibus vider etur dominari. 


Add, that the late emperor Leopold, erected the ducal Pruffia 
into a kingdom, in favour of the elector of Brandenburg ; 
and though ſeveral of the kings of Europe refuſed, for ſome 


time, to acknowledge him in that capacity : yet by the treaty 


of Utrecht, in 1712, they all came in. 
In the eaſt, the title, and quality of emperor are more 


fr equent 


than among us: thus the ſoveraign princes of China, Japon, 
Mogol, Perſia, &c. are all emperors of China, Japon, &c. 
In the weſt, the title has been a long time reſtrained to the 


emperors of Germany. The firſt who bore it was 


Charle- 


maign, who had the title emperor conferred on him by pope 


Leo III. though he had all the power before. 


In the year 1723, the crar of Muſcovy aſſumed the title of 
emperor of all Ruſſia z and procured himſelf to be recognized 


as fuch by moſt of the princes and ſtates of Europe. 
The authority of the emperor of Germany, over the 


ſtates of 


the empire, conliſts, 1. In preſiding at the imperial dyets, 
and in having a negative voice therein: ſo that his vote alone 


can prevent all the reſolutions of the dyet. 


29. In that all 


the princes, and ſtates of Germany, are obliged to.do him 


homage, and ſwear fidelity to him. 


3e. That he, or his 


generals, have a right to command the forces of all the princes 


of the empire, when united together. 4. That he 


receives 


a kind of tribute from all the princes and ſtates of the empire, 


called the Roman ont h. For the reſt, there is not 
land, or territory, annexed to his title. 
Iſo called emperors at 


The kings of France Were 


a foot of 


the tine 


when they reigned with their ſons, whom they aſſociated to 


the crown : thus, Hugh Capet, having aſſociated his 
bert, took the title of emperor 3 and Robert, that 


ſon Ro- 
of king. 


Under which titles they are mentioned in the hiſtory of the 


council of Rheims, by Gerbert, c. 
called emperor of the rench by Helgau of Fleury. 
Gros, upon aſſociating his ſon, did the fame. 


King Robert is alſo 


Louis le 


In the firſt re- 


giſter of the king's charters, fol. 166. are found letters of 
Louis le Gros, dated in 1116, in favour of Raymond biſhop 


of Maguelonne, wherein he ſtyles himſelf, Ludev: 


ordinante providentia, Francorum imperator augu/tis. 


cus, Dei 


The kings of England had likewiſe, anciently, the title of em- 


perors 3 as appears from a charter of king Edgar : Ego 


Edgarus 


Anglorum baſileus, omniumque regum in llarum oceani que Bri- 


laniam circumjacent, &c. imperator & dominus. 


Add, that we ſay, the king of England, omnem habet poteſta- 


tem in regno ſus quam imperator vendicat in imperio: 


whence 


the crown of England has been long ago declared in parlia- 


ment to be an imper̃mat crown. 
EMPEROR elect. See the article ELECT. 


EMPHASIS *, in 7 toric, a force, ſtreſs, or energy» in 


expreſſion, action, geſture, or the like. 


See ENERGY. 


* The word is Greek, «9&9» which ſignifies the ſame. 


This orator ſpeaks with a world of emphaſis ; all h 
have an emphaſis : what greater puniſþment, ſa 


Bruyere, than to hear ſorry verſes rehearſed with all the 


emphaſis of an ill poet ? 


is words 


s de ha 


EM HATICAL is uſed by the ancient philoſophers, to ex- 


— 


re the rifing, 
the rainbow, c. dee eren + 
Theſe, becauſe they are not permanent and laſting, they will 
not allow to be true cours. But, fince theſe enpbutica co- 
lours are light modified chiefly by refraction, and with a 
concurrence of reflections, and ſome other accidental variations; 
and fince they are the proper objects of ſight, and capable as 
truly to affect it, as other permanent colours are: there is no 
reaſon for excluding them from the number of true and gc- 
nuine colours; fince all other colours are only modifications 


of light as theſe are. See LiGHT. 


- 


EMPHRACTIC “, in pharmacy, the ſame with emplaſlic. 


: 


See EMPLASTIC. ; 
* The word is formed from the Greek, eunrelre, I flop. 


FMPHYSEMA, FM@TEHMA," in medicine, a windy ſwel- 


ling, or bloating of the whole outer habit of the body; like 
that in the parts of divers animals, when blown up, aftc: 
they are killed · See TUMOR. a 

The wind, or air, Which 1s the matter of the -mphyſemo, |; 
lodged under the cutis, and principally in the cellulæ adipoiz. 
Hence the ſeat of the * or the place wherein the 
wind is chiefly lodged, is in t adipoſe cells, under the l 
covering the thorax : the ordinary occaſion is ſome wound in 
the thorax. | 

M. Littre accounts for it thus : when a perſon is wounded in 
the breaſt, there enters air in at the wound; now, it may 
happen, either from the narrowneſs of the wound, or the 
fleſh's cloſing again readily, or {ome other cauſe, that the air 
thus admitted, cannot readily get out again, at leaſt not all of 
it: and thus air comes to in the capacity of the 
breaſt. 

Now, at every inſpiration, the lungs are to fill this capacity, 
by their ſwelling with the air naturally received. But here 
they cannot ſwell without prefling upon the other extraneous 
air: the conſequence of which is, that this latter is made 10 
flip between the interſtices of the fleſhy fibres, and perhaps tv 
enter the little oſcula of the minuteſt veins or lymphaticks. 
Immediately, another force comes to take place, contrary to 
that of inſpiration ; vix. expiration : in this, the breaſt con- 
tracting it (elf, preſſes the extraneous air {till more than the 
lungs had done in their dilatation : and the two oppoſite mo- 
ments or actions conſpire to the ſame effect. 

The air, thus continually impelled, will be propagated along 
the paſſages it firſt opened it felf, till at length it meets and 
becomes collected in ſome place. Now this place mult be the 
cellules- of the fat, rather than any where elſe, by reaſon of 
che thinneſs and flexibility of their membranes; and as the 
air came from within the cavity of the breaſt, it will be in 
the fat that covers the breaſt, under the skin, rather than 
elſewhere, that the windy tumor, or emphyſema will lie. 
Now, ſuch tumor cannot be very conſiderable, as only formed 
by the air received in at a wound: but if we ſuppoſe the 
wound to have pierced the ſubſtance of the lungs, then beſide 
the air taken in by the wound, there will be part of that 
taken by inſpiration 3 ſo much as was contained in the bron- 
chiæ, or veſiculæ, thus perforated, or opened, eſcaping into 
the cavity of the breaſt, and driven along with the former, 
into the fleſh. And as a freſh quantity of this is ſupplied 
every moment, there will be a continual acceſſion, ſo long as 
the wound of the lungs remains open. | 

Hence, an emphyſema from a wound in the lungs, ſometimes 
poſſeſſes the whole habit; tlie air being carried to all the 
parts of the body by circulation. 


EMPHYTEUSIS *, in the civil and canon law, the letting 


out of poor barren lands for ever, or at leaſt for a long term 
of years, on condition of the tenants cultivating, meliorating, 
or mending them; and paying a certain yearly conſideration. 
The word is formed of the Greek, +<142v7+v915, Which ſigni- 
fies an engraftment, and by metaphor, a melioration, or amend- 
ment: for as we only graft trees to mend them; ſo a man 
only alienates his land 2 emphyteuſts, on condition of having 
it amended. 
Emphyteuſes are 2 kind of alienations, differing from fales, in 
that they only transfer the dominum utile, the benefits of the 
ground; not the property, or fee ſimple.— Among the Ro- 
mans they were at firſt temporary afterwards perpetual. 
The 20th canon of the council of Carthage, prohibits the bi- 
ſhops ſeizing the church's emphyteuſes, out of the hands of pri- 
vate perſons, unleſs they have been three years witkout pay- 


ing rent. 


EM PE the territory, or extent of land under the com- 
d 


mand, af\d juriſdiction of an emperor. Ser EMPEROR. 

We ſay the Roman empire, the empire of the eaſt, the emp!'s 

of the weſt, or the weſtern empire, the empire of the great 

mogul, &c. See RoMAN. 

Tacitus obſerves of Galba, that all the world would have 

thought him worthy the empire, had be never been em- 
eror. 

Antiquaries diſtinguiſh between the medals of the upper and 

lever, or bas empire. The curious only value thoſe of the 

upper empire, which cemmences with Czar, or Auguſtus, 

and ends in the year of Chriſt 260. Ses MEDAL. | os 
he 
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1 


the firſt beginning where the upper ends, viz, with, Aurelian, EMPLASTER „Ferox, popularly called Pt. ag. 


which includes ro00 years. See Me pA. 15 
EmPIRE, or the Eurixz, uſed abſolutely, and without any ad- 
dition, ſignifies the 'emprre of Germany, called alſo, in juridi- 
cal acts and laws, the holy Reman empire; SRI, 9.9. ſacrum 
imperium” Romanum ; which conſtitutes what we otherwiſe call 


the Germanic body. NN 
The empire had its veginning with the IXth centur ; Charle- 


the empire ſome will have it a monarchical ſtate, by reaſon 
all the members thereof are obliged to ask the inveſtiture of 
their ſtates of the emperor, and to take an oath of fidelity to 
him. See EurzRok. 
Others maintain it a republic, or ariſtocratic ſtate, by reaſon 
the emperor cannot reſolve, or determine any thing, without 
the concurring ſuffrages of the princes : it is added, that if 
they require inveſtiture from, and ſwear fealty to him, it is 
only as head of the republic, and in the name of the repub- E 
lic, and not in his own: Juſt, as at Venice, every thing is 
tranſacted in the name of the doge. See Dock. 

Laſtly, others will have the empire to be a monarcho-ariſto- 
cratic ſtate, i. e. a mixture of monarchy and ariſtocracy ; for 
that though the emperor, in many cafes, ſeems to act ſove- 
raignly ; yet his decrees and reſolve; have no force, in caſe the 


In fine, we ſhould rather chuſe to call it an ariſto-democra- F 
tic ſtate ; by reaſon the dyet, wherein the ſoyeraignty is lodg - F 
ed, is compoſed of princes, and the deputies of cities; and is F 
divided into three or rs, or bodies, called colleges, viz. the 
college of electors, the college of princes, and the college of 
Cities. See COLLEGE, 


empire, eſtates of the — * members 
of the empire; Capitulations of the empire, receſſus of the am- 
hire, &c. See Diem, CIRCLE, Fitr, Ban, PRiNCg, Ca- 


The ſtates or eſtates of the empire are of two kinds, mediate 
mediate ſtates are theſe who hold im- 
mediately of the empire ; whereof, again, there are two kinds: 


IRR, a medicine of a ſtiff, glutinous conſiſtence, compoſed of 
divers ſimple ingredients, ſpread on leather, or linnen, and 
applied externally. 

. from the Greek, «uT>»7): or eπ , 
to put in 4 maſ;, or to Smeer over : by reaſon the emplaſter is 
made of divers kinds of imple drugs, worked up into à thicle 
tenacious maſs ; or becauſe it covers over the piece of leather, 
or linnen, to be applied on the part affected. 


Emplaſters are made up in a ſtrong ſolid body, that by re- 


The drugs, uſed to give a body and conſiſtence to empliſters, 
are uſually wax, pitch, gums, fats, litharge, and other prepa- 


There are emplaſters of divers kinds, and uſed with divers in. 
tentions: ſtomachic emplaſters ; cephalic, ſtyptic, hepatic, 
diaphoretic, reſolutive, deterſive, emollient, incarnative, a- 
ſtringent, conglutinative, &.. emplaſters. 
The moſt uſual emplaſters, are thoſe of diapalma, and dia- 
chylon : the empla/trum polychreſton, the divinum, the ma- 
nus dei, the magnetic, of ſaffron, de ranis, &c. 
MPLASTICKS *, in pharmacy, are ſalves, or medicines, 
which ſtop up, and conſtipate the pores of the parts they are 
applied on: otherwiſe called emphra#ticks. | 

* The ward is formed from the Greek, eh 24 top 


Such are fats, mucilages, wax, the whites of egge, . 
The plaſter is covered over with a very empla/lic unguent, that 
it may ſtick the ſtronger to the skin. Dionis. 
MPLASTRA Amyntica. See the article Auvxrica. 
MPORETICA Charta. See CHARTA, and Par R. 
MPROSTHOTO NOS ®*, EMO LONOS, in me- 
dicinc, a kind of tonic oonvulſion, wherein the head is 
drawn forwards, till the Chin touch the breaſt, See Con- 
VULSION. 

The word is Greek, compoſed of enen, before, and 

Tov, tenſion, Hiiffneſs, of the verb T*ivwy, 1 flretch. 

Sometimes too, it is 0 general, that the whole body is bent 
forward, and makes a bow ; and even ſometimes, a kind of 
circle, the knees meeting the head. 


the firſt, ſuch as have ſeats, and voices in the imperial diet; EMPYEMA , EMITYHMA, in medicine, a collection of 


who hold of the immediate. 

The ſtates which now compole the empire, are the princes of 
the empire, the counts of the empire, the free barons of the 
empire, the prelates of the empire, the princeſſes, or abbeſſes 
ot the empire, the nobles of the empire, and the imperial 
cities. 

EMPIRIC*, a name given by antiquity, to ſuch phyſicians 
as formed themſelves rules, and methods, on their own pra- 
ctice, and experience ; and not on any knowledge of natural 
cauſes, or the ſtudy of good authors; and who preſcribed, 
without enquiring into the nature of the diſeaſe, or the pro- 
perties and virtues of their medicines : depending wholly on the 
authority of ſome general experienced remedies. Sec Pay- 
SICIAN, X 

* The word is formed of the Greek, H e,j& , and that of | 
Are, Anowing, able; but, rticularly, knowing and 
learned by experience : the root ing Digg, e ay, trial, 
experiment. 1 

Medicine was almoſt altogether in the hands of empiricthh 
the time of Hippocrates ho firſt introduced reafo:; and the 
utc of theory therein: and hence aroſe a new ſect, called thes.. 
retci, See THEORETICK. 

Pliny, and Celſus, make mention of tne empiricks, and their 
profeſſion, which the Greeks, and the Latins after them, 
call empirice ; as attributing all to experience, and nothing to 
the authority of the maſters of the art, or the deductions of | 
caſon. See Mepicixx. 

Pliny relates, that the lect of empiricks had its riſe in Sicily: 
the firſt who profeſſed it, he fays, were Apollonius and Glau- 
clas; others ſay, Acron Argentinus. They, and their fol. | 
\owers, made great oppoſition to the diſſecting of human bo- | 
dies; particularly to that practiſed by Herophilus, and Erxaſi- 
ſtratus on living bodies, of criminals condemned to death. Sce | 
DissECTIOx, and AN ATOM. 

But the word empiric is now more odious than ever ; being 
confounded with that of charletan, or quack, and applied 5 


perſons who practiſe phyſic at random, without a proper edu- 


pus, Or purulent matter, in the cavity of the breaſt ; diſcharg- 
ed thither upon the burſting of ſome abſceſs, or ulcer, in the 
lungs, or membranes, that incloſe the breaſt, ' 

* The word is formed of the Greek, « „In, and ne, pus; 
the letter , being here changed into „ - a thing often done, 
when the » happens to come, in compoſition, before the la. 
vials & and 5. As in the words embanma, emblema, emp 
rium, &c. 

The empyema ſometimes ſucceeds a quinzy, ſometimes a perip- 
neumony, but more uſually a pleuriſy; as being, ordinarily the 
effect of a peripneumonic'or pleuritic abſccs, See PrEURISVv, 
PERIPNEUMONY, Se. 

It uſually Comes 15 or 20 days after thoſe diſeaſes. Some 
times, allo, it is generated of extravaſated blood, iſſued out of 


a a burſten, broken, or putrified vein: it is diſtinguiſhed by a 


difficulty of breathing, a dry cough, a heavineſ; about the 
diaphragm, a noile, and ductuating of the matter upon mo- 
ving ; flow lever, ruddy checks, hollow eyes, the tips of the 
fingers hot, and x ſwelling of the abdonien. 

The cure is difficult, from the diſticulty of abſorbing, or eva- 
cuating ſuch extravaſated matter: if nature ſhews any endea- 
vour to throw it off by vomiting, or urine, or the like, ſhe 
muſt be ſeconded, and aſſiſted therein. Thus, if the urine he 
purulent, adminiſter diureticks; it the ſtools, laxatives; if the 
ſpitting, expectorants, or even emeticks; otherwiſe, recourſe 
muſt be had to a paracenteſis, or tapping. See PARACEN- 
TESIS, 

In order to this, an aperture muſt be made in the thorax, by 
a proper inſtrument, on the ſide affected, between the 4th 
and 5th, or the 5th and 6th ribs, reckoning from the loweft ; 
and through this, the pus muſt be ſſow ly drawn. $ce CAx- 
NULA. 

There is alſo a kind of ſpurious, or ba/kard empyema, procced- 
ing from a pituitous, or {-rous humour, brought by ſome duct, 
or paſſage, into the thorax where corrupting, it degene- 
rates into a matter like pus, | 

An empyema, in courſe of time, breeds a phthiſis. Sce 
PHTHIsIs. | 


cation, or underſtanding any thing of the principles of the EMPYREUM „ among divine:, denotes the higheſt of the 


art, Sec CHARLETAN. - | 
Indeed, it is pollible, the word may be abuſed even on this 
ſide of the queſtion ; for thoſe of the phyſicians ſervilely at- 
tached to the train, and method of the ſchools, the reaſonings 
of Hippocrates, and Galen, and the ſtatutes of the faculty, 
we all know, have been ever forward to treat thoſe who think 


} 


heavens, wherein the bleſſed enjoy the beatifc Vit.on: calel 
alſo empyrean beaten, and paraaiſe. See HEAvex. 
The word is formed of er, and wv, fre, by reaſon of its 
ſplendour. 
Some of the fathers take the empyreym to have been create l 
before the heavens we lee; St. Batil, and Euſtathius of An- 
tioch, 
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EMRODS, or rather Hemorrhoids, See the article Hzmor- 
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tioch, maintain it in expreſs terms. Being the abode of God, 
they ſuppoſe it muſt be luminous in the highelt degree ; and 
are in pain to account for the darkneſs, which our part of the 
world was in, before the creation of the ſun, c. As 
judging that the infinitely vivid luſtre of the empyrewn, 
muſt diffuſe it ſelf to the greateſt depths of this lower 
world, | 

T hey have, therefore, recourſe to an hypotheſis ; our viſible 
heavens, according to them, did the office of a skreen, or 
curtain, and ſheltered the earth and waters from the light 
of the empyreum, See Fa. Souciet, Difſert. p. 171, 
172. 

PYREUMA *, EMITTPETMA, in chymiſtry, &c. a 
ſmell or taſte of burning ; a quality, or change in bodies that 
have been burnt, or much ſcorched with fire, ſenſible to the 
taſte and ſmell; or, perhaps, it may be ſome extrancous mat- 
ter impreſſed, or added by the fire, and remaining on the 
burnt or ſcorched part, that gives the new offenſive ſmell and 
flavour. 

* 'The word is formed of the Greek, suTvezver, t inflame, 

kindle. | 
The term is chiefly uſed when in boiling, or diſtilling any 
thing, it ſticks and burns to the bottom of the veflel, or alem- 
bic ; the offenſive ſmell and taſte whereof are expreſſed by the 
word empyreuma. , 


MPYREUMA is alſo uſed for the heat remaining upon the declen- 


fion of a fever. See FeveR. 


RHOIDS. 


EMULATION *, a noble jealouſy, between perſons of vir- 


tue, or learning, contending for the ſuperiority therein. 

* The word: comes originally from the Greek, 2uwmae, di 
pute, conte; whence the Latin zmulus, and thence our mu- 
lation. 

Plato obſerves of emulation, that it is the daughter of envy ; 
if ſo, there is a deal of difference between the mother and 
the offspring : the one is a virtue, and the other a vice. Emu- 


lation admires great actions, and ſtrives to imitate them; envy 


refuſes them the praiſes that are their due: emulation is gene- 
rous, and only thinks of ſurpaſſing a rival; envy is low, and 
only ſeeks to leſſen him. 


EMULGENT, in anatomy, an epithet beſtowed on thoſe 
arteries, which bring the blood to the kidneys; and thoſe 
veins, which carr 


ck what is ſuperfluous thereof to the 
cava.— See Tab. Anat. (Splanch) fig. 1. lit. k. (Angeiol) fig. 1. 
n. 49. fig. 6. lit. 5,5. 

The emulgent arteries ſpring from the deſcending trunk of the 
aorta ; and the emulgent veins terminate in the aſcending trunk 
of the cava. See Cava and AoRTA. 


EMULSION *, in medicine, a foft, liquid remedy, of a 


colour, and conſiſtence, reſembling milk.—It is compoſed 
of oleaginous ſeeds, kernels, or fruits, -pounded in a mortar, 
and diſſolved in diſtilled waters, or light decoctions; aſter- 
wards, expreſſed, or ſtrained and ſweetened: with ſugar, or 


ſyrup. | 


The word is formed from the Latin, emulzere, to milk. 


Emullions ſerve to temper, dilute, and ſoften acrimonies of 


the breaſt ; to moderate the heat of the kidneys ; ſoften the 
ſharpneſs of the urine; and give the patient reſt and 
eaſe, | 

The ſeed of the melon is one of the four greater cold ſeeds, 
much uſed in ung the ſeed of the great gourd is alſo uſed 
in enmlſians, broths, and decoctions. See SEED. 


EMUNCTORY *, in medicine and anatomy, a part of the 


body deſtined for the ſeparation of ſome humour judged uſe- 
leſs, or even hurtful to the animal ; after its having circula- 
ted ſome time with the blood. See EXCREMENT, and Ex- 
CRETION. 

* The word is formed from the Latin verb, emungere, to wipe 

away. 

The term emunctory alſo implies a cavity, adjoining to the part 
that ſeparates; wherein the excrementitious humour is col- 
lected, and preſerved in readineſs for evacuation, 
The kidaeys, urinary bladder, and milliary glands of the skin, 
are emunclories: the parotides are not properly cmunctories, be- 
cauſe deſtined to ſeparate the faliva, which is no uſeleſs, or 
excrementitious humour, but neceſſary for the digeſtion of the 
food, Ste K1pwney, &c. 
Some, without much propriety, confine emunctory to the re- 
ceptacle into which the ſecreted excrement is diſcharged ; as, 
the pituitous humour of the brain into the noſtrils, the ce- 
rumen into the ears, the excrements into the inteſtines, c. 
Though theſe laſt have not undergone any circulation, See 
EVACUATION, 


ENZEMON, ENAIMQN, an external medicine which ſtops, 


ENAOREMA, ENAINPHMA, expreſſes ſuch contents of 


or ſtanches the blood : or which, by binding, cooling, or dry- 
ing, cloſes the paſſages of the veſlels before open; or 4 
miniſhes the fluidity and motion of the blood. See Sr vr- 


TIC. 


the urine, as float about in the middle, reſembling a cloud ; 
and thence alſo called nubecula, See NUBECULA and 
URINE, 


ENA 


ENALLAGE®, in rhetoric, a figure whereby we change. 


and invert the order of the terms in a diſcourſe; againſt che 
common rules of language. See FiGure. 

The word is derived from the Greek, &a>ae%n, formed of 
ereannarſey, Which Ggnifies io change, as well as the ſimple 
verb a. 

The grammarians, too, have a kind of enallage, whereby 
2 part of ſpeech, or one accident of a word, is put for ano. 
ther. | 

Such is the change of a pronoun, as when a poſſeſſive is hut 
for a relative, e. gr. ſuus for jus; or of a verb, as when one 
mood, or tenſe, is put for another. | 


ENALURON, in heraldry, is uſed by Guillim, to expreſ; ; 


bordure charged with birds; as, an enalurom of martlets, (. 
But Mackenzy charges this as a miſtake, ariſing from igno- 
rance of the French tongue; enaluron properly fignifying orle, 
or in manner of a bordure, and being applicable to a bearing of 
any thing in that form. | 


ENAMEL, popularly Aug I, a kind of metalline colour, 


by the Latins called encay/tum ; uſed in enamelling, and paint- 
ing in enamel. See ENAMEL LING. 
The baſis of enamel is the fineſt cryſtal glaſs, made of the beſt 
kali from Alicant, and ſand vitrified together. See Gr. as. 
To this are added tin and lead in equal quantities, calcin- 
ed by a reverberatory fire. | 
Such is the fundamental compoſition of enamel; to which arc 
added other metallic or mineral matters, to give it the colour 
pat: s uſtum for green, crocus martis for yellow, 
c. 
We may diſtinguiſh three kinds of enamel the firſt intende 
for the counterfeiting and imitating of pretious ſtones: the ſe- 
cond, for painting in enamel: and the third uſed by the ena- 
mellers, jewellers, and 8 on gold, ſilver, and other 
metals; with which laſt Kind, e the white, it i; 
that the makers of the Dutch ware, give the luſtre and poliſa 
to their works, 
The enamel uſed in imitating pretious ſtones, and that for 
painting, is prepared by the workmen themſelves, employed 
in thoſe arts: the reſt is brought from Venice and Holland 
The compoſition is the ſame, in the main, in all the thre«: 
kinds: all the difference conſiſts in giving it the colout, 
or tranſparency. 


ENAMELS for Painting.— The white enamel, or colour uſe] by 


the painters in enamel, is the ſame with the common fort, uſcd 
by enamellers: only, it is to be prepared by grinding, an! 
cleanſing it with aqua fortis. After which, waſhing it well 
in fair water, it is ground, or pounded a-freſh in a flint or 
agat mortar, 

The ruddy brown, is made with fæces of vitriol, and ſalt- 
petre, or with iron ruſt, well ground on an agat, with oil of 
aſpic. | 

Black, is made of perigueux well calcined, and ground wit! 
oil of aſpic ; to which is added an equal quantity of the gold- 


ſmiths, or enamellers black. 


Yellow, is the ſame with the goldſmiths yellow, the compo- 
ſition whereof will be given hereafter. 

Blue is made of the lapis lazuli, uſed by the painters in oil. 
well purified and prepared with ſpirit of wine, and expo 
in a bottle five or ſix days to the rays of the ſun. 

Vermillion red, is made with vitriol calcined between tu 
crucibles, luted together ; then waſhed in aqua fortis, and at- 
terwards in fair water: the fire to be moderate, and to remait: 
about half an hour. 

Lake red, is compoſed of fine gold diſſolved in aqua regia 
with fal armoniac, or common ſalt. "The diſſolution being 
compleated, it is put in a cucurbit with fpring water and 
goat over hot ſand for 24 hours. The powder remain - 


iat the bottom of the cucurbit, when the water is pour-d 
„is ground up with double its weight of flower of ſulphir, 
and put in a crucible over a gentle fire. And when the fu 
phur, which takes fire, is exhaled, the red powder remaining, 
is ground up with rocaille, 
Laſtly, white copperas calcined, makes a colour much like 
the amber colour uſed by limners. 
Theſe ſeven or eight colours, or enamels, ſerve for the compo- 
ſition of all the reſt, by a diſcrete mixture and combinatic: 
thereof, — Thus, blue and yellow make green; blue and red. 
violet; and fo of the reſt. See Corou. 


ENAMELS uſed by the jewellers, goldſmiths, and enamellers.-- 


Theſe, we have obſerved, come chiefly from Venice and Hol 
land: they are in little thin cakes of different ſizes ; uſua!!y 
four inches in diameter, and + an inch thick. Every cake h 
the maker's mark ſtruck on it with a punchion. The mos 
uſual marks are the name Jeſus, a ſyren, monkey, tun, 


ee. 


Thoſe brought from Venice are chiefly white, ſlate- colour, * 
blue, carnation, yellow, green, and a deep blue, called a 7 
lapis. Theſe ſeven are the principles of all the others, M Hich 
ariſe out of the mixture of theſe. And the white, in parti 
cular, is, as it were, the baſis of all the other fix principal ca- 
lours. 
White is made, as already obſerved, of cryſtal glaſs, tin, and 
lead calcined by a reverberatory fire, And this enamel is uſcii 
| 6 n9! 
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ENAMELLING, 


they add 


2 metals, Er. either 


Paintim in EW AM EL, is a method of painting with enamels, or 


metalline oobburs, ground, reduced to powder, and uſed like 
other col ra, with a pencil; then fuſed, baked again, and yi- 


carly as the age of Porſenna king of Tuſcany, we hear of 
beautiful vaſes made in his territories, ne] with various 
figures; though far ſhort of thoſe afterwards made at Faenza, 


deſign, or drawing of the figures, is much better than the co- 
louring,” For they were, at that time, only acquainted with 
two colours, ui. black and white; either for earthen, or me- 
tal works: excepting a faint kind of carnation for the faces 


that country, particularly at Limoges; where there were pro- 
duced abundance of very valuable pieces, in the manner of 
the antients, that is, well performed as to the draught, and 
the clair-bſcire, chiefly in two colours, 

There are two ways of painting in enamel; the one with clear 


To uſe the fir they are only ground up with water : the 


ſecond are ground with oil of aſpic. 
he firſt are laid on the metal flat, and bordered, or edged 


parent colours, in melting, are apt to run into each other; ef. 
ally in the ſmaller works. | 

The invention of opake colours, is much later, and greatly 

preferable to that of tranſparent ones.— All metals, however, 

will not equally admit both Kinds. © 

which bears all che opake colours, will not bear the tranſpa- 


Enamel, over which they lay a ſilver leaf, and on this ap- 
ply the other ſuitable colours, that is, the colours or ena- 
mels proper for ſilver, which it ſelf does not allow of all 
kinds, | 
Thoſe which ſuit it beſt, are purple, green, azure and aqua 
marina, But gold receives all the kinds, and colours, both 
Opake and tranſperent, perfect well. It muſt be added, 
however, that only the fineſt gol | 
Rid on 2 baſe gold, grow dim 
and livid ; there being a kind of ſmoak that ſettles on it not 


Of tranſparent enamels, the hardeſt are the beſt; though 
there is a difference even among theſe ; ſome lofing their co- 
lour in the fire, and others retaining it. As to the reds, they 
ae only red by accident, being only yellow when made and 


applied himſelf to find a way to uſe thick colours of different 
teints, which ſhould melt with ite, yet retain their luſtre, pu- 
Toutin ſuccœeded in his attempt, and having got the ſecret, 
communicated it to his fellow artiſts ; who, in their turns, 
contributed to the bringing it to perfection: the firſt who di. 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf was Dubie, a goldſmith, who wrought in 
the galleries of the Louvre, 
tive of Orleans, who applied himſelf Chiefly to the painting on 
] His diſciple, Robert Vauquer of Blois, 
-xceeded them all, both in his deſigns and his colours. After 
him Pierre Chartier of Blois, took himſelf to the painting of 
flowers, wherein he ſucceeded to admiration. 

By this time, the Engliſh were fallen into the way; who, ag 
is en by foreigners themſelves, ſeem to have been the 6rſ 

* {OY | 


j 


| 


th ſucceſs to the painting of portraits, which 


nightily in YOgue, in lieu of thoſe in mini- 


firſt, and moſt finiſhed por- 
colours, were brought into 


to attempt the like 3 In which the latter ſuc- 
He likewiſe invented fevera] 


they can bear the colours ; though it is uſual to ſtrengthen 


The plate being hammered er evenly throughout, they ap- 
Ply a white enamel on both lides, though the deſign be only tg 
paint On one, The intent of this is to prevent any ſwelling 
and watping by the fire: for otherwile, in large pieces, and ei- 
pecially if the colours be laid on an thing un ually, they are 
Now, this rn lay, which 

is N ons ſmooth and uniform, ſerves as x ground 
ours. The compoſition of the white ena. 


mel, with the other opake colours, i; already delivered under 


The gold plate thus enamelled in white; the draught, or de- 
ſign to be painted, muſt be chalked thereon; and, after. 
Wards, the whole accurately drawn out in a ruddy brown. 
The draught, or out-line, thus finiſhed, the piece is ſer 


White, The method being to ſpare the ground trom firſt to 
laſt, in the places where the lights are to be, after the lame 
ini though they have another White, to 


Perceive the enamel has got its full poliſh, . 


The reverberatory fire is made in a little furnace, whercin 
there is fire both top and all around; only a void place in 


Method f. ENAMRLIING by the lamp. The works of this 


kind are all performed by the flame of a lamp ; wherein, in 
lieu of oil, is put horſes greaſe, by ſome called caballin ci. 
The lamp is of Copper, Or tin, and conſiſts of two parts, the 
box and the lamp: in the latter of theſe, which is 3 kind of 


flat oval, is put the oil, and out of this riſes the wick. All 
the uſe of the box is to receive the oil, which the ebullition, 


degree of vehemence almoſt incredible. 

The wind of the bellows is conveyed to the ſeveral lamps, 
though never ſo many, by means of Srooves cut along the 
thickneſs of the table, and covered with parchment, exteng.- 


* 


not be incommoded with the heat of the lamp, cach tube is 
covered at about ſix inches diſtance with a piece of tin, cal. 
led a fan, fixed in a hole of the table. Tn works that do not 
take up much time, they content themſelves with a 211fs blow. 
Pipe, to heighten the flame of the lamp. 

Applying their cake of enamel to the flame of this lamp, they 
draw it out into threads inconceivably fine. Thoſe made uſe 
of in artificial plumes of feathers are fo very ſlender, that they 


The factitious jets of divers colours, ſometimes uſed in em- 


broideries, are alſo made of enamel ; and that with ſo much 


with it is ſewed. 
long pieces, which are afterwards cut off with a proper tool. 
See the proceſs of drawing out the enamel, illuſtrated under the 


article DucTiLITyY of Glaſs. 
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ic is rare that the Dutch, or Venetian enamels, are uſed pure: | EN CHANTMENT. See F iscrn Aaron, Macic, SoR- 
the common way s to melt them in an iron ladle, with an | CERT» and WiTcHeRArr an ni EIN! 
equal quantity ot glaſs or cryſtal. And when the two mat- |ENCH ASING, In CHASING, or CrasmG, the art of en- 
ters are in perfect fuſion, they draw it out into threads of | riching, and beautifying gold, Glver, und other metal works, 
different ſrxes, 23 occaſion requires, by taking a quantity be- by ſome deſign, or Cures repreſented thereon, in low relievo. 
tween two pipe· ſtopples, held in the two hands, and removing See SCULPTURE), RELIEvO, Go. — 

them aſunder as far as the arms will reach. If the thread is | Chafing is only practiſed on hollow, thin works ; as watch- 
to be longer than the workman can ſtretch, a ſecond perſon caſes, cane heads, tweezer-cn or the like. It is perform - 
takes one of the ends, and continues to raw it out while ed by punching or driving out the metal to form the figures, 
tinues to keep the enamel to the flame. All the | from within-ſide, ſo, as to Rand out prominent from the plane 
threads drawn after this manner arc round ; ſo that if the na- } Or ſurface of the metal. | „ M ee : 
ture of the work require them to be flat, they are afterwards | In order to this, they have 2 number of fine ſteel blocks, or 
4 pair of pinchers while yet hot. They have puncheons, of divers ſrzes: and, the deſign being dtawn on 
another iron inſtrument, in manner of plyers, to draw out the ſurface of the metal, they app) the infide upon the heads, 
the enamel by the lamp, when it is to be worked, ot diſpoſed | or tips, of theſe blocks, dir ly under the lines or parts of the 
in figures, or otherwiſe. Laſtly, they have glaſs tubes, of | figures. Then, with a fine hammer, ſtriking on the metal, 
ſerving to blow the enamel into various figures, ſuſtained by the block 3 the metal yields, and the block makes 


When the enameller goes to work, he ſeats himſelf before his part of the figure. | pi 
lamp, with his foot on the treddle 3 and holding in bis left Thus, the workman proceeds to chaſe, and finiſh all the parts, 
ice of work he has to amel, or the bras or iron | by ſucceſſive applications of the block, and hammer, to the 


vun his figures are to be formed with ; with his right hand, ſeveral parts of the deſign. 


t the thread from the enamel held to the And it is ſurprizing, with what beauty, and juſtneſs, by this 
lamp: and this with a dexterity and patience equally ſur- | ſimple piece of mechaniſm, the artiſts in this kind will repre- 
. | ſent TT 183 animals, hiſtories, Qc. 
here is nothing but may be thus repreſented in enamel; and ENCHEI IS, IP HZIZ, in anatomy, denotes ma- 
| ſo finely finiſhed of this kind, that one would | nual operation; 45 Jiſſeftion. See DISSECTION, Sc. 

take them to have come out of the hands of the ableſt ſculp- ENCLAVE, in heraldry, is where one thing is let into ano- 

| ther; Rr where the jointure is ſquare. 

EN ARTHROSTS, ENAPOPQETZ, a kind of jointing, or ENCLITICA, in the Greek and Latin grammar, certain 
articulation» wherein the cavity that receives is deep, and the | particles united ſo — the preceding word, that they only 
bone received oblong. See DIARTHROSTS ſeem to form one Wor therewith: and the word which ſuſ- 


Such is that of the huckle-bone, Oc. See ARTICULA- tains them, does generally likewiſe bear the accent that go- 
T1ON. : verns them 3 eſpecially when the enclitic is a monoſyllable.— 


EN CANIA, ETKAINIA, A Greek term, ſignifying reftau- | As in dominuſque, beben. . 

vation, or renbpvation.— Being compounded of the prepoſition There are three mnclitic particles in the Latin, viz. que, nc, 

er, and wan, new. See RESTAURAT TON, &c. and ve: but in the Greek many, as Tr, tue 0% be, dr, 0 

Exc NIA, is more partkcularly e, for the name of a faſt, | _ 7, is en, 81% e, and others. 

celebrated by the Jews, on © 25th of the ninth month, in EN CRATITA *, 3 ſect of ancient hereticks, thus called 
icati or rather purification of the | from their making profethon of continence, and abſolutely re- 


temple, by Judas Maccabzus, after its having been polluted, | jecting all uſe of marriage. 
| * The word is for om the Greeks cue firon2» conti- 


The Jews had alſo two other encænia, viz. the dedication of nent. ] 9.5 
the temple by Solomon; and that by Zordbabel, after the The founder of this ſect was Tatian, à diſciple of Juſtin, and 
return from tha captivity. See DEDIC ATION. one of the moſt learned perſons of all antiquity. See 1 a7 


NIA, | likewiſe a lied in the fathers and church biſtor aniTE.—After the death of that marty7, 
EnCana * Fr * tion from the church; and ſoon had his followers; who, be- 


to the dedications of chriſtian churches. h 
St. Auguſtine aſſures us, that in his time, the uſe of the word | fide the dogma juſt mentioned, borrowed a great many things 


encanta was EVen transferred to profane matters; and that from Saturninius, and Marcian, beſide ſeveral errors which 

they called t enceæniare, When they put on 4 pe ſuit of | they adhered to in common with the Gnoſticks and Valenti- 
| | nians. 

flators of the bible do not retain the word encama, They abſtained from eating any thing that had life; and de- 

: made thereof: in lieu nied that Adam was ſaved. They looked on ſuch as drank 


of that. they call it, feaſt of the dedication. which is leſs pro- wine to be great Gnners ; and for this reaſon, only made u'c 
ine feaſt of the dedication. but of the of water in celebrating the eucharilt : as holding that wine 


ification, OT reconſecration of the temple profaned, that is | Ame from the devil. Lo countenance this tenet, they pre- 
| duced paſſages out of ſcripture, where mention is made of 


ENC ANTHIS®*, in medicine, 2 tumor of the caruncula la. | what befel Noah and Lot when they Were drunk. 


chrymalis, in the great canthus, or angle of the eye. See Ca- They only admitted ſuch of the books of the Old Teſtament 
RUNCLE- as they thought good : but in lieu thereof, they owned ſever! 


5 1 Jag, formed of the pre Gtion ; ſpurious and apocryphal writings for canonical and divine. 
The word is Gree Y 91. £06000 Such were the acts of St. Andrew, John, and T homas. 


and xa, corner of the ge. 

It is oppoſed to rbyas, which is a diminution, or conſumption ENCROACHIES T, or ACCROACHMENT. See Ix- 
of the ſame caruncle. See RHYAS: ys Wet 

The encanthis is occaſioned by a defluxion on that part, or an EN CY CLOPADIA *, the circle, or chain of arts 2nd 

ulcer therein not ſpeedily enough dried. 8 Row Ant an > 1 ; 1 

n 1 KP ö ition e, , XL „XG. 

EN CAU STICE, che art of enamelling. See ENAMEL The Wand va ee ee pee, harms n We 


LING. root being 716, child, infant. 


ENCEPH ALI“, in medicine, an epithet applied to worms] The Greeks uſed the term for the knowled 7 
. ; . ge of the ſeven li 
generated in the head 3 mo 9 * regs in- peral arts, and the poſleſſion of all the ſciences. Orbis idle 
ſomuch as ſometimes to produce dINTACH n. | RMS. hAring quem Græci cy xurnomarous vecant, ſays Quinti- 

* 'The word 18 compounded of the prepoſiuon 21 in, and x lian. | 

Ar, head. It is ſometimes alſo written Au e lapædia : Vitru 

i ; | | „ cyclopedia : Vitru- 

There are four kinds of encephali ; thoſe properly ſo called, vius in the preface to his 6th book calls it, ; > 18 diſciplina. 


which are found in the brain: the narinarily in the noſe ; | ENDEC AGON, or HxNDECAGON, in geometry. See 


auriculares, in the ears; and the dentales, in the teeth. HEenDECAGON. . 

The encephalt, properly thus called, are rare: but there Wen- ENDECASYLL ABUS, or HENDECASYLLABUS. See 
tain diſeaſes wherein uy ſwarm 5 and we are told of peſtilen- He NDEC ASYL LABUS. 

tial fevers that have arten wholly from them. ENDEMICK Diſeaſe, that Which affects many people to- 


In one of theſe fevers, the phyſicians having opened the bo- gether in the ſame country; 45 roceeding from ſome ca te 
dy of a perſon it had carried off, they found a little, ſhort, peculiar to the country tire it Lang Ne . 8 
red worm in the head. Hereupons they tried Various medi- ach are the ſcurvy in the northern climes, intermitting fe 
cines to find what might deſtrey it 3 but all in vain, till | vers in marſhy places, Sc. | 
Malmſey wine, wherein horſe radiſh had been boiled, Was ENDENTED, DENTED> or INDEN TED, in heraldry. Zee 
applied: this was no ſooner thrown on the worm than it IxpEN TED. 

died. The fame remedy Was afterwards tried on the ſick ; | ENDEN TED is alſo applied to a ſeſs, a pale, and other trian- 
and it recovered them almoſt all. The like worms have alſo | gular pieces, when divided alternately between two different 


been taken out by trepanning, and the patient recover. colours. Coupe, or endented with or and azure. 
ENCEPPE, in heraldry, denotes chained, or gift round the EN DITEMENT, or INDICTMENT, in common law. See 
middle; as 35 uſual with monkeys, Cc. INDICTMENT. _ 
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ENDLESS Rall. "I See the articles I Kol. 


Screw. 15 SCREW, 0 
EBO RS. 8 * an „containing the eighth 
5 ALE. 24 
pare of, (NY is never uſed but when a pale is between 
two ſuch: h others hold, that an endor/e may be bore 
between birds, beaſts, &c.—Sir J. Ferne adds, that it 
ſhews the ſame coat has been ſometimes two coats, and after- 
wards conjoyned within one eſcutcheon, for ſome myſtery of 
arms.— He bares azure an endorſe argent.—V, Tab. Herald, 
56. Ne 3. 5 ; | ; 
EIbö RED EnDosss', in heraldry, is where things 
are bore back, to back. N N 
ENDORSEMENT, is particularly uſed in commerce for a 
writing on the back of a bill of exchange, by the proprietor, 
or bearer z either, thereby, to transfer it to ſome other, or 
to render it payable to the order of ſome other ; or to ſerve 


der, it is neceſſary the endorſement be dated ; and con- 
EP name of him who paid the value thereof : in which 


ſe the bill belongs to the perſon with whoſe name the order 
d filed; . 2=n other transfer : without theſe condi- 


The bearer of a bill of exchange proteſted, has a remedy 


; where the bill was negotiated by their order. In caſe 
are rg - bearer has a remedy 
againſt any one of the endorſers, where there are ſeveral. Sce 


ENDORSING, or Ixpoksixd, in law, implies the writing 
on the backſide of a deed, inſtrument, e. ſomething rela- 
ting to the matters contained therein, See Invorxse- 

ENT. : 

ENDOWM ENT, or IndowmtnT, the giving, or aſſign- 
ing of a dower to a woman. See Dow R. 

The word is alſo uſed hguratively for the ſetting forth, or ſe- 
vering a ſufficient portion for a vicar, towards his perpetual 
maintenance, when the benefice is appropriated : whence 


CLYSTER. * f 


ENEMY. See the articles Hosr, and ALIEN. 

ENERGICI, an appellation given to a religious ſect, of the 
(ixteenth century ; by reaſon they held that the euchariſt was 
the energy, and virtue of Jeſus Chriſt, not his body, nor a 


ENERGUMENUS #®, ENEPTOTMENOE, a term uſed by 
divines, and ſchoolmen, to ſignify a perſon poſſeſſed with a 
devil, or an evil ſpirit. See Poss RSS IOx. 

The word is formed from the Greek, erg 10 be agi- 
tated, worked, of g, and *y01, opus. 
Though, Papias fays, the energument were ſuch as counterfeit- 
ed the actions of the devil, performing things which 
icemed ſupernatural. The council of Orange debars, or 
deprives, the energumeni of the functions of the prieſt. 
hood, 


ENERGY ®, anuncommon force, or ſtrength, in a diſcourſe, 


a lentence, or a word. See Ex PHASIsS, 
* The word is Greek, ers 8/4, formed of the prepoſition ep, 
and coor, avert, labour. 

ENERVATING, the a& of deſtroying the force, uſe, or 
office of the nerves; cither by cutting them, by weakening 
them with debauchery, or by ſome other violence. See 
Nerve, 

Exceſs of wine, and other ſtrong, hot, ſpirituous liquors, 
e vate, or weaken the nerves, When they would render a 
horſe uſeleſs, they enervate him, or cut his nerves. 

FNERYATING is particularly uſed in the manage for the cut- 

ting two tendons on the fide of a horſe's head, under the eyes, 
which meet on the tip of the noſe : they enervate horſes to | 
make their head ſmall and lean, 
The word is alſo uſed figuratively.— It is no ſmall artifice in 
diſputing, to be able to ener vate, and extenuate the allega- 
tions of one's antagoniſt. This author has a weak, enervate 
ſtyle. See Nerve. 

ENERVATION, a term in the antient anatomy, applied to 
the tendons of the recti, or ſtreight muſcles of the abdomen, 
See Rxcrus. 

The fibres of the recti of the abdomen, do not go from one 
<xtreme of the muſcle to the other, but are interſected by ſe- 
veral nervous places, called by the antients enervations ; though 
they be real tendons. See TEN DON. 

Their number is not alike in all: ſome having three, others 
four, e. 

ENFANS Perdus , a French phraſe, uſed in war, to ſigniſy 
the ſoldiers who march at the head of a body of forces ap- 
pointed to ſuſtain them; in order to begin an attack, make 
an aſſault, or force a poſt, | 


— 


1 


The word literally imports le children, on account of the 
imminent danger they are expuſed to. 


ENG 


In Engliſh they are called the orletn, or forlern hope, 
At 4 it is the * that uſually os ſuch at⸗ 
tac 

ENFILADE®, a French term, ſometimes uſed in Engliſh ; 
ſignifying a ſeries, or continuation, of ſeveral things, diſpoſed, 
as it were, in the lame thread, or line.— As, an enfilade of 


The word is formed of the French verb enfiler, to firing a 
thing, which is compounded of en, in, and #1, of filum, 
thread: g. 4. a thread, or firing, of any thing. 

EvF1tape, in war, is applied to trenches, and other lines 
which are ranged in a right line, and fo may be ſcoured, or 
ſwept by the cannon length-wiſe, or in the direction of the 
line, and rendered almoſt defenceleſ;, 

Care muſt be taken that the lines be not enfiled, or enfiladed : 
on the contrary, the covert line muſt be q opera that the 
enemy may be driven out of it. — The laſt yau, or gut of 
the trenches, is ſubject to be enfiladed, that is, to be ſcoured 
according to its length, 

A battery d enfilade, is that where the cannon [weep a right 
line. Sce BAT TER. 

A ggf, or command 4 enfilade, is a height from which one 
may ſweep a whole right line at once, 

ENFRANCHISEM NT, the incorporating any man into 
a ſociety, or body politic. See FREEDOM, and FRAN 


Thus, he that by charter is made denizen of England, is ſaid 
to be enfronchiſed.-—"The like is underſtood of a perſon made 
a Citizen of London, or other city, or corporate town ; by 
reaſon he is thereby made partaker of the liberties appertain- 
ing to the corporation whereof he is enſranchiſed. See DE vi- 


ENGASTRIMYTHUS 0, ETTAETPIMTOTS, or Ex GAS- 
TRIMANDER, a perſon who ſpeaks from, or with, the belly ; 
without opening the mouth ; or, it open, without ſtirring the 
lips. See GASTRILOQUOUS, and VexnTRILOQUoOLS, 

Thus called by the Greeks, from er, Varner, belly, and . 
, ſpeech ; and by the Latins ventriloguus, quaſi ex wentre 
loguens. 

The antient philoſophers, Ec. are divided on the ſubject of 
the enga/trimyth; - Hippocrates mentions it as a diſeaſe, — 
Others will have it a kind of div:uation, and aſcribe the ori- 
gin, and firſt diſcipline thereof, to one Euryclus, whom no 
body knows any thing of.— Others attribute jt to the opera- 
tion, or poſſeſfion of an evil ſpirit: and others to art, and 


The moſt eminent engaſtrimythi, were the Pythians, or prieſt- 
eſſes of Apollo, who delivered oracles from within, without 
any action of the mouth or lips. See PrrHIA. 

St. Chryſoſtom and Oecumenius, make expreſs mention of 
a ſort of divine men, called by the Greeks engaſtriman- 
dri, whoſe Prophetic bellies pronounced oracles, See O- 
RACLE, 


ſertation on the apotheoſis of Homer, maintains, that the 
engaſtrimythi of the antients, were only poets, who, when the 
prieſteſs could not ſpeak in verſe, ſupplied the defect, by ex- 
plaining or delivering, in verſe, what Apollo dictated in the 
cavity of the baſon placed on the ſacred tripod, See TRIO. 
Leo Allatius has an expreſs treatiſe on the engaſtrimythi, en- 
titled, —de Enga rimytho, Lem. 

ENGENDER NG, or NGENDERING, the act of begetting, 
or producing the kind, by way of generation. See GENE 
RATION, 

The term is likewiſe applied to other productions of nature : 
thus, meteors are ſaid to be engendered in the middle region 


of the air, See MrTzo0r.—Crude fruits engender worms, 


Sce Worms.—'The antients believed that inſets were en- 
genaered of putrefaction. See Ixsx Cr. 


ENGINE, a compound inſtrument, conſiſting of ſeveral 


ſimple ones, as wheels, ſcrews, levers, or the like, combined 
together ; in order to lift, caſt, or ſuſtain a weight, or pro- 
duce ſome other conſiderable effect, ſo as to fave either time, 
or force. See Macnixr. 


The word is formed of the French engir, of the Latin inge- 
mum, wit; by reaſon of the ingenuity required in the 
contrivance of engine, to augment the eſſect of moving 
powers. 

The kinds of engiues are infinite: ſome for war, as the balliſta, 
catapulta, ſcorpio, aries, &c. Others tor the arts of peace, as 
mills, cranes, preiles, clocks, watches, engines to railc water, 
to extinguiſh fire, Sc. which ſec under their reſpective ar- 
ticles MILL, CLock, WIEEI, PR Ess, HrD ROC ANISTEVÄ 
RIUM, &c. See alſo INSTRUMENT. 

ENGINEER, or Ix IN REER, in its gencral ſenſe, is applied 
to a contriver, or maker, of any kind of uſeful engines, or 
machines. See ENGINE. 

In its more proper ſenſe, it denotes an officer in an army, or 

fortified place, whoſe buſineſs is to contrive, and inſpect at- 

tacks, deſenccs, works, Se. 

An engineer ſhould be an able and expert mathematician, par- 

ticularly verſed in military architecture, and gunnery ; being 

often lent to view and examinc the place; intendel to be at- 
tacked, 
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Franco Gallic, were introduced; and accordingly all his ade, 


diploma's, edits, pleadings, and other judicial matters, were 
written, Cc. in that tongue. See FRENCH. © | 

But his attempts proved unſucceſsful ; the number of Nor- 
mans he brought over, being very ſmall; in compariſon of 
the Engliſh with whom were incorporated, they loſt or 
forgot their own language, ſooner than they could make ay 
change in the Engliſh.” This, however, did wot hinder, but 


by the endeavours of the coniqueror, abtindance of French 


words, though many of them of Latin original, crept into 
or Engliſh: and many Engl/þ words by degrees grew out of 
een ICS | 
Hence, as to the origin and etymology of man of our word. 
Dr. Wallis lays it down, that ſuch words of . eine 


as we have in common with the French; ate to be reckon«. 


on as our own, rather than borrowed from them; and thi; 


the old Gauliſh words, common to the French and the 
Welch, which are ſound in our language, have been likewi{ 
taken from the Welch, rather the French. SeeETyYMoLocGy 
Hence, alſo, the fame author accounts, Why the names af 
the divers forts of cattle are Saxon, as ox, Cow, calf, ſhec 
hog, boar, deer, Sr. And yet that their fleſh, when pre- 
pared for food, is French, as beef, veal, mutton, por. 
brawn, veniſon, Cc. The Norman ſoldiers, forſooth, 1: : 
concerning themſelves with paſtures, parks, and the | 
places, where ſuch creatures are fed and kept; fo much ;, 
with markets, kitchins, feaſts, and entertainments, whe ic 


ec. And for ſome centuries after, there was a conſtant 
intercourſe between France and England, by the dominions 
we poſſeſſed there, and the con uefts we made; ſo that 
the language, two or three — years ago, ſcems to | 
have had more French than at preſent. 

Beſides this alteration from the conquerors, the language, in 
proceſs of time, underwent divers others; and came to have 
numerous words and phraſes of foreign dialects, ingrafted into 
it ; in lieu whereof the ancient Saxon ones gave way: parti- 
culatly by means of negotiations, and commerce with other 
nations ; by the marriages of royal families; by the aficctz- 
tion of many writers in moſt ages, who are fond of coining 
new words, and altering the uſual forms of ſpeech, for the 
greater delicacy ; ard by the neceſſity of framing or bor rom. 
ing new words, according as new things and inventions turn 
up. And by ſuch means was the old Anglo Saxon converte:! 
into the preſent Enghſ tongue. | | 
Having trated the riſe and progreſs of our language hiſtor:- 
cally ; we think it may de no incurious amuſement to repre- 
ſent, by actual examples, the ſeveral ſucceſſive changes a 
ſtages it has paſſed through, to arrive at its prefent perfection : 


in order to which we ſhall make uſe of the collections of the 


ingenious Mr. Greenwood. 
From the Saxon invaſion in 440, we have no memorial ex- 
tant of the language for 250 years: the oldeſt Saxon writing, 
in being, is a gloſs on the evangeliſts, written in the year 700, 
by Eadfride biſhop of Holy Ifland : in which the three fir. 
articles of the Lord's prayer run thus. 
© Uren Fader thic arth in heofnas, fic gehalgud 
Our Father who art in heaven, be hallowed 
© thin noma, ſo cymeth thin ric. Sic thin will 
thy name, come thy kingdom, be thy wi { 
© ſue is heofnas, and in eortho, Oe. 
3 fo as in heaven, and in earth, 
Two hundred years after, in the year 900, the ſame was 
rendered thus : 
© Thu ure Fader the eart on heofenum, ſi thin nama 
© gehalgod; cume thin rice, ſi thin willa on eorthan 
« ſwa, ſwa on heofenum. | 
In the following age it was turned thus in the Saxon ho- 
milies, ſaid to be tranſlated by king Alfred. 
Fader ure thu the earth on heofenum, ſi thin, 
nama gehalgod, to be cume thin rice, gewurth® 
« thin willa on eorthan ſwa ſwa on heofnum, Oc. 
About the year 1160, under Henry II. it was thus ren- 
dered by pope Adrian, an Engliſhman, in rhime. 
« Ure Fadyr in heaven rich, 
Thy name be halyed ever lich, 
Thou bring us thy michell bliſſe : 
Als hit in heaven y- doe 
« Evar in yearth beene it alſo, e. 
About 100 years after, in the time of Henry III. it Was 
turned thus : | 
| « Fadir that art in heaven bliſſe, 
Thin helge nam it wurth the bliſs, 
Cumen & mot thy kingdom, 
Thin holy will be it all don, 
Ia heaven and in erdh allo, &c. 
Two hundred years after, under Henry VI. it was rendered 


« Our 


thus: 


year I 85. Dr. Hi 1 4 
Liter. — ex 8 n the * we 
ithal, as it is on very tongue, 
— the | reaſons, of the changes 
differences n e 
n peple beeth in this lond; 
« there beeth ald o many gages and tonges, 
Notheleſs Walſche h nought medled 
* with other nations, r firſte longage and 
« ſpeche; t were ſometime confede- 
< rat and woned wi we ſomewhat after hir 
ſpeche; but the Flem in the weſte ſide of 
Wales, haveth left her ſt — ſexonliche 
* now. Alſo liſhe the bygynn 
e ne, ſowtherne, and mid 


Gebe in the middel of the londe, as they comme bf ue 

maner of peple of Germania notheles by commyxtion 

th Danes, and afterwards with 8 

6 in meny the con is apayred { corrupted], 

Thi pregame} re OY unge is bycauſe of 
e child 


* leve hire own N 

* and here thynges in rench, and fo haveth ſethe 
* Normans come firſt into Engelond. Alfo gentlemen 
children beeth taught to ſpeke Fren 

* that they beeth rokked in 
and play with a childes broche ; and uplondiſſche men will 
* likne hymlſelf to gentilmen, and fondeth wich great beſyneſſe 
© for to ſpeake Frenſche to be told of.— Hit femet} a greet 
* wonder hom Enghſche men and her own longage and tonge, 
© 1s ſo dyverſe of ſown. in this oon ilond ; and the langage 
* of Normandie is com] of another land, and hath oon 
, manner bun amonge alle 1. it arigt i 


In the year 15 37, the Lord's prayer was printed according to 


Spencer, who lived in the fame A, contridute noe Idle to 
tongue : rew aſide 


the word ſtriking : which we have above 30 different, ſyno- 


- 5: 0us Expreſſions for ; as, to ſmite bang, beat, baſt, buffet 
cuff, hit, thump, thwack, flap, rap, tap, kick, ſpurn, box. 


— — 


| 


| 


— 


35. Muſical and harmonious ; in which reſpect Mr. Dennis 
makes no ſcruple to aſſert it ſuperior even to the French. 


aſſiſtance of rhime. Sec QuanTiITy, NumBsRs, 6c, 
It may be added on «this laſt head, from Mr. Welſtead, that 


antiquity. 


But we have a further advantage from our monoſyllables, 


VIZ, conciſencfy ; we _ hereby enabled to exprels more 


as that of Creech « Nor could the world have born ſo 
** fierce a flame,” See MoxosvIIABLE. 
Others object to our language, that it does not come up to 


pitch of molefle, of delicateſſe, of ſoupleſſe, which we cen- 
ſure in them; and it is but juſt our language correſpond with 
e have ſomewhat more of the 


be taken from the language: it is the language directs the 
grammar, not vice verſa; fo that if there be any dilagree- 
ment between them, the fault muſt be charged on the gram- 
mar, which is ſo far deficient.— Does he mean, that it offends 


Mr. Welſtead is of opinion, that the Englih language is not 
capable of a much greater perfection, than it has already at- 
tained : we have trafficked, he obſerves, with every country 


the very baſis and ground- work of it: its teutonic ruſt is worn 
away; and little or nothing is wanting, either of copiouſneſs, 
or harmony, He goes on to argue the Maturity and per- 

30 fection 
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vent its declining. There is in effect, a point of perfection, 
which When a language his once arrived at, dt cannot exceed, 


changing; and what was wrote three hundred years beforc 


| changed as much ſince William the Conqueror, in about 700 
l — Fran Latin appears to have done in the like term. 
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in the affairs of the nation, which contributed to that corrup- 


much as it will bear; and appears to be now declining, by 


©» ſome late authors, to introduce cant words, which is the moſt 
ruinous corruption in any language. But without ſome ſuch | «+ 
* conſideration, there does not ſeem any abſolute; neceflity, why 


are above à thouſfand years; and ſo longs at leaſt, Dr./Swift 
thinks, we may allow the purity of the 8 | 
ſpread cheir colonies round all the coaſts and' iſlands'of Afta |-- 


entire for many ages after ke bak 
Rome, and were over- run | 
\ Chineſe have books in their language above 2000 years old; 
| neither have the frequent conquelts of the Tartars been able 


ing the Envlſþ'tongue to the Latin method, have clogged, and 
- perplexed it with abundance” of uſeleſs precepts coneerning | 


ſection of the Engliſh, from another very extrinſic principle; | 
viz. by comparing the time, and circumſtatices | 
provements, made ſince the firſt refiners of it 3 with thoſe of 
the Greek, Latin, French, ind other tongues, that confeſ- 


age; and he ſuggeſts, that the Engliſh are not far from it. 


So that what remains to be done for the Engliſh tongue, | 
ſhould not be to advance, but to fix it where it is, and pre- 


EN. 
# 12 


EN GRAF TIN G, GA oer GRAF FIG; in agri- 
*  cultiire and gardeningy ibe art, or att, of inſerting, or fix- 


ing, a cyon, {hoot, or..budy-.of one trees in the ſtock of 


another in order t corvect, and improve ite fruit. 
| | int aGlh oo 1 


: 


See 


g + 474 
_ Engrefting lying a graſt, or ſhoot, of one 
plant, to £ manhet, as that the 


Romulus, to tkoſe of Julius C ſar the Latin was porpetually 


4 


tion, that may not, in all probability, find place among us.— 
The French, ſor theſe- 30 years paſt, has been poliſhing as 


the natural inconſtancy of that people, and the affectation of 


5 


a language ſhould be perpetually changing. 1 
We Rnd examples to the contrary © from Homer'to Plutarch, 


minor, and the Egean fea, where the language was preſerved 


the barbarous nations. The 


to alter it. And the German, Spaniſh, and Italian, have 


correct others, and perhaps retrieve ſome others now grown 
obſolete, and to adjuſt the orthography, pointing, Sc. See 
ACADEMY. | | | | 


. 


ds; and it is hard bur authors fame ſhould be limited 
in time-as* well as place. Were it not for the Bible and 


Common- Prayer, we mould hardly have been able to under- 


And what ſecurity has Dryden himſelf, While things continue 


on their preſent footing; that he ſhall not in a like ſpace of 
time become às obſolete as Chaucer is? o 


r. Gil, Ben Johnſon, and Hexham, it is ceftain, by forc- 


cafes, genders, and dectenſions of nouns, tefifes,” moods and 


conjugations of verbs, and other things which"our language th 
has nothing to do withal, Nor hate even Dr. Wallis, | 


c. though ſenſible of the fault in thoſe others, 


* 
o 
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on may pro- 


Engrefting only differs row ineculation, in- that the latter © 
amed when de, hp is gt the higheſt in ſummer ; 
the former ere it gil, at, leaſt, in any quantity. Sce Ixo- 


and 


18 
Engroftong. is . one of the principal operations in gardening, 


and th 


- 


See ORCHARD, NurZERTy ce 


quince ſtock. Ser DWART, Oc. 7 


'Our +beft ga 


Inſeritur lauro coralus;oparrugue cLjj oO -— 
+ + Tingit adoptivus Virgins ora puller: Auſon. 
ven Daphne's coyneſs thou doſt mock, 1 Ts 
And woeds the cherry to her ſtock. Cowl. to Evel. 
= Mutatumque ift mn e UL, 
Ferre pyrun & prunis lapidoſa' rubeſcere cor na. 


1 


e 


A eeriks platum, "males" gefſere valemeii; 
Caſtuntæ, ſagos; ornuſque t incanmit alby 


foon''afrerwards, aroſe the art of ngraftimg. 


- tling it with the trunks of ivy. The effect of this 


* 
* 
. 


ſuggeſted to the husbandman the art of engrafting. 


1 ocenſioned by the d ilfetence of the veſſels in the cyon 


gooſeberry on the cutrant, the vine on the cherry tree, -. 


8 
* 


. Klrengthen the bottom of the paliſade by running, or va 


whereon the good neſe of out Fuit: greatly depends. 
Nl. rene 


A fruity, as an apple, pear, peach, plumb, cherry, Oc. being 
wn, degenerate in the grounds ſo, that the tree 2rifiny 
from it is of another kind, a ſort of wilding, hariher, fourer 
And coarſer than that of, che parent trer. To correct chi, 
tees thus reared, muſt be grafted from other better kinds. 


Apples are commonly raiſed by engrafting the intended kin 
on crab ſtocks, procured by ſowing che lee rnele : ſo are peur, 
procured by gruſting on the wild pear ſtock : though tor 
warf, of wall trees, they generally chuſe to engraft on tlie 


They will alſo do if grafts onthe white thorn. Peaches arc 
produced by graf un an almond or pluinb-ſtock. Indecd. 
In this fruit, it ſometimes happens that the ftone ſown, Pro. 
dudes better fruit than that from which it wus taken: but this 
is not common zi beſide that the tree in ſuch caſe, is long crc 


from other better of the ſame ſort, to mend them; as alto, 
the ſmaller and ſingle flowers, as gilliflowers, e. from the 


Virg. Geor. |. 2. 


'  Fhre pyri ; glandeniqus fuss fregere. ſub mis. | Id. ibid. 
The origin, and invention! of engrafting," is differently relate! 
dy naturaliſts : Theophraſtus tells us, that a bird ia ving fwal- 
lowed a fruit whole, caſt it forth into a cleft, or cavity, ot 
rotten ttee; where mixing with ſome of the putrified part. of 
"the wood;” and being waſhed" with the rains, it budded, 
2 within. this tree; another tree of a different kind. 
This led the husband man to eertain reſtections, from which, 


and 


8 Pliny ſets the thing in a different light; a countryman having 


that the "ſtakes of | the >palifades" taking cost, bene 
grafted into the ttunks, änd produced large trecs; Which 


be reaſon,; or philoſophy, of engrafting, is ſwmewhat ob- 
ſcure; and had not hazard given the firſt hint, all our Kno 

| ledge of nature would hever have ted us to it. The effect . 
ordinarily attributed to the diverſity of ths pores, ol ducts, 0 

the graft; from thoſe of che ſtock,” Which change the figulc 
of the particles of the juices in pafſfing through them to the 


s grafted in, than to unite it ſelf with it: for it is viſible tl 
the on preſerves its natural purity and intent, though [EM 
ſed and nouriſhed with a mere crab ; Which is, without doubt. 


from 
thole 


GRAFTING M the. rind, or | how 


than in'that: | 
the other, which muſt have à good body, and conliſtence, | 


as may be to miſs it. In this cleft, the Hefti chiſſel, or 
wedge, is Pat co koep it open. | 


part of the bark, or rind of the ſock ; in the dexterous per- 


, inſtead of cutting 
the Touch weſt ſide, 


room for the SH ; which being put in the bark, is to be (6 


it may fall cloſe to the ſtock, and edges ot 


GATT ING by approach, called alſo marching, and abla#atinn. 


or Zongrve- Gr AFTING,: 


Saar in the rind, Proper for ſmall Rocks, from] a inch 


a rhruſtigg one ſlice into the other, tn} the 


2 ſmooth part on the welt fide, ſo much of the bark is red 


e | 
In this, the. flock and cyon are to be of the ſame bigneß. 
Tus cyon to be floped ofs $11,” the 1 


Part of the flock, downwards ; and the like in the "ſloped 
face of the YON, UpWards: and then Joyning them, by 
9 | Place of the 


off as the cyon will cover ; then fitting both cyon and ſtock, 
as in the laſt article, they bind the tao together, and cloſs 
them up with clay. At the year's end, the to of the ſtock 
is cut off at the grafted place, lopewile, and he Place cover- 
ed with clay. | 


1 


Sante henn-On id, is another method of grajting in the 


rind, practiſed in June, July and Auguſt; 


when the bark 
will not part trom the ſtock. It is performed, by ſlitting the 
bark of the flock in form of the capital letter T, looſening 
it with the point of a knife, and Clapping in a Don, prepared 


formance of which, the chief ſecret conſiſts. If the cleft pinch Croon-GrAtTiNG, is when four or more grafts, are placed 


Finditur in ſolidum aeg dis: dtinde firucer 
Plante immittuntur :' ne longum tempus, & ingens 
Britt ad cum ramts felicibus @rbos, = 


ing and packing ; is practiſed in the 

— of May. The method. is as follows: 
The top of the ſtock is cut off in a ſmooth, ſtraight place 
then the cyon, or graft, is prepared by cutting it on one ſide 
* W down flopewiſe, making the ſlope 


N 2 and are too big to be choven.— The method is f all 


ects the ſame. as that alrcady delivered for grafting in the 


4440 4 


* 
* 


Rat- GRAT TIN, is a modern invention, treated on at large 


about an inch long; and obſerving its benth that ſo, when 


the cyon is fixed to the ſtock, it may ſtand nearly upright. 


At the top of the Nope, they make a ſhoulder, whereby it is 


the whole with day an inch above, and as far below the 
ſtocks head : working it round the cyon, till it became ſharp 
at top, that the rain may run down it. | 

This method has ſeveral advantages over the former: as that 
the wound: heals up ſooner ;- and that, in the mean time, it is 
in leſs dunger from the weather; that it does leſs injury to the 
ſtocks and grafts, as avoiding thoſe ſevere ſplittings and 
Pinchings* that the bark is more eaſily placed in the paſ- 


and-ſhoots with greater vigour, and bears ſooner in this way 


before they can bear cleaving. 


ſage of the fap here, than in the deft: that 'the graft thrives | 


being more. plentiful than ſtoc ks by this method the pieces of 


roots of one crab-ſtock, or apple-ſtock, will ſerve for 20 or 
30 apple gras, and the like of other trees, 
excellent way for railing of tender trees, that will hardly bear 


dimenſions, that the cut part | Re-iterated Gx AR TING, or grafting by 4 double, or triple in. 


| mentioned by Apricolg : 
orm which, firſt graft a good cyon on 4 ſtock, and cut it 
away to one half, or a t ird part; then ix another graft 
to it, of a better kind; and a third to that: 


oltener a. tree is engrafted, the finer fruit it Produces. 


— 


E 


By this method, that author aſſures us, he produced muſcat 
pears, that were admirable; making, at firit, uſe of a flock 
rafted with a pound Pear, on which he grafted a ſummer 
Bon Chretien ; and when, the branch of chi- latter had thor, 
he grafied on it a cyon of Bergamat ; which he allo cut, and 
grafted on it a cyon of a Muſcat pear, | | 


taking care to haveſtakes, or Other things, to ſupport them 
againſt the wind, Ge. 
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ENGRAVING ®, or Gravin, the art, or act of cutting 
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cryſtals, with very good ſuc 
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' EnGRAVING in copper with aqua fortis. 


| ENG 
— _ caſt, the ſecond ſuch 
of e 23 the younge®d and Handel cove would Muy few 


duce, | 0, 


EnGRAFTING of the {mall-pox. See enen eth 
ENGRAILE , or Ix n ALLE D, in heraldry (from the French 


Treſle, hail) is when a thing is rep with its edges 
ragged, or notched circularly, as if broke by ſomething falling 
on it, —See Tab. Herald, fig. 56. er de ct 

It differs from indented, In that the breaches there are all in 
ftrait lines; but here ſemi-circular : and from awvefed,' in 
that the points of the little arches are turned inwards towards 
the middle of the field; which in invected, are turned out- 
wards, See IN DEN TED and Ix EC TAD. Spelman expreſſes 
it in Latin by imbricatus, others by ingrediatus, and others 
by ftriatus. | | - 


metals, and precious ſtones, and repreſenting figures, letters, 


and other matters thereon. See SCULPTURE. 


The word is a, compound of the prepoſition in, and the 
Greek yan, [ write, Though Menage after Salmahus, 
derives it from the Latin cavare, to hollow); others from 
the Latin, graphiare ; and others from the German, graben, 
AA to dig out. In Latin it is called /cu/p/zra and 
cœlatura. 


Engraving is properly a branch of ſculpture; though with us 


it generally ſtands contra-diſtinguiſhed from ſculpture ; as 


the latter, popularly called carving, expreſſes the. forming of 
figures, Cc. or in relievo; and the latter, thoſe in- 
dented, or in creux. See RELIitvo and CREUx. 

Among the French, the term engraving, graveure, is of more 
extent, It includes all ſculpture, both that perfo:med with 
the chiſſel and knife, on marbles and woods, in relievo; and 
that in metals, ſtones, Ic. with the graver, indented, See 
SCULPTURE. 275 1 
Engraving is divided into ſeveral branches, according to the 
matters it is practiſed on, and the manner of performing it, 


The original way of engraving on wood is now diſtinguiſhed 


by the name of cutting in word; that on metals with aqua 
fortis, is called etching ; that by the knife, burniſher, punch, 
and ſcraper, mezzotinto ; that on ſtones, for tombs, &c. carv- 
ing or „lane cutting; and laſtly, that performed with the graver 
on metals, as copper, "braſs, ſteel, ſilver, &c. as alio on pre- 
cious ſtones, cryſtals, Wc. retain alone the primitive denomi- 
nation of engraving. Sce CUTTING in Hed, ETCHING, 
Mrzzorixro, &c. 2 
Engraving is an art, for the greateſt part, of modern inven- 
tion; having its riſe no earlier than the 16th century. The 
antients, it is true, practiſed engraving on pretious ſtones and 

ceſs; there are ſtill ſome of 
their works remaining, equal to any production of the later 
ages. But the art of engraving on 5 and blocks of wood, 
to afford prints, or impreſſions, was not known till aſter the 
invention of painting in oil. | 1-40 
The diſcovery is aſcribed to Maſo Finiguerra, a goldſmith of 
Florence; who having uſed to take impreſſions of every thing 
he cut, in clay; and to caſt melted ſulphur in this mould; at 
length hit on a way of taking the impreſſions thereof on paper, 
by ſmearing this figure of ſulphur with oil and lamp- 
black. See PRINTING. 8 | 
The ſecret foon got abroad, and coming to the hands of Al- 
bert Durer and Lucas, they greatly improved it, and began 
to engrave on wood and copper, in which they ſucceeded to 
admiration, | 


ENGRAVING in copper, is employed in repreſenting divers ſub- 


jets, as portraits, hiſtories, landskips, foliages, figures, build- 
ings, &c. either after paintings, or deſigns made for the pur- 
le. | 
* is performed either with the graver, or with aqua fortis.— 
For the firſt, there needs but little apparatus, and few inſtru- 
ments. "The plate you work on being well poliſhed, is co- 
vered over with a thin skin of virgins wax, and on this, the 
draught, or deſign, done in black lead, red chalk, or other 
ungummed matter is laid; and rubbed-down for the wax to 
take off. The deſign thus transferred upon the wax, is traced 
through on the copper, with a point or needle : then heating 
the plate, and taking off the wax, the ſtrokes remain; to be 
followed, heightened, &c. according to the tenor of the de- 
ſign, with the graver, which is to be very ſharp, and well 
tempered. | | 
In the conduct of the graver conſiſts all the art; for which 
there are no rules to be given; all depending on the habitude, 
diſpoſition, and genius of the artiſt. 
The other inftruments are, a cuſhion, or ſand- bag, to lay 
the plate on, to give it the nece turns and motions.—A 


© © burniſher, round at one end, and uſually flattiſh at the other, 
to rub out flips and failures, ſoften the ſtroaks, &c,—A ſcra- 


per, to pare off the ſurface, on occaſion, And a rubber of 
black cloth, or hat, to fill up the ſtrokes, that it may ap- 
appear how the work proceeds. 1 8 ; 


ETCHING. — 


ENGRAVING an precious ſtones, is the repreſenting of figures, or 


this method, you will have, perhaps, 


See the article 


deviſes, either in relievo, or indented, on disers kinds 0; 
hard, poliſhed ſtones. See Pazcrovs Stmet. ee 


= 


The art of graving on precious ſtories, is one of thoſe here. 


in the ancients excelled; there being divers antique -aga'., 


cornelians, and onyx's, which ſurpaßs any thing of that king 


the moderns have produced. Pyrgoteles among the Greek... 
and Dioſcorides under the firſt emperors of Rome, are the 
moſt” eminent engravers we read of: the former was 
eſteemed by Alexander, that he ſorbad any body: elſe to en. 


grave his head: and Auguſtus's head, engraven by the latter, 


for heir eech ad But e bob i NG ROUT x 
All the polite arts having been buried under the ruins of the 


Roman empire, the art of engraving on ſtones met the ſame 
fate. It was retrieved in Italy, at the beginning of the 15th 


century; ben one John of Florence, and after him Bo- 
— 1 Milan, performed works of this kind no way to be 
piſed. | | 

From that time, ſuch ſculptures became common enough in 
Europe, and particularly in Germany, whence great num- 
bers were ſent into other countries; but they came ſhort ot 
the beauty of thoſe of the ancients; eſpecially; thoſe on pre- 
cious ſtones ; for as to thoſe on cryſtal, the Germans, and 
after _ example, the French, &c. have ſucceeded we! 
enoug . . ? 4 83 3 {SAC 2x85 "4 5 

In this branch of engraving, they make uſe either of the dia- 
mond, or emery.— The diamond, which is the hardeſt, and 
moſt perfect of all precious ſtones, is only cut by it ſelf, or 
with its ow matter. See Diamond, c. 

The firſt thing is to cement two rough diamonds to the ends 
of two ſticks, big enough to hold them ſteady by, in the 
hands; and to rub or grind them againſt each other, till they 
be brought to the figure deſired. The duſt, or powder, rub- 
ed off, ſerves afterwards to poliſh them; which is perform. 
with a kind of mill, that turns a wheel of ſoft iron. See 
LAPIDARY. ? + +: ne TS; oy. 
The diamond is fixed in à braſs diſh, and thus applied to 
the wheel, which is covered with diamond duſt, mixed up 
with oil of - olives: and when the diamond is to be cut 


| facet-wiſe, they apply firſt one face, then another, to the 


wheel. 12 d 90 f , "LS , : 
Rubies, Sapphires, and Topazes, are cut and formed the ſame 
way, on à copper wheel; and poliſhed with, tripoli, dilutod 
in water. See EMERY. | | 5 s 


As to rubies, emeralds, hyacinths, amethyſts, garnets, agats, 


and other of the ſofter ones, they are cut on a-leaden Wheel, 
moiſtened with emery and water; and poliſhed with tripoli, 
on a pewter-wheel. Lapis, opal, &c. are | poliſhed on 2 
wooden wheel. > 01} 87 

To faſhion and engrave vaſes of agat, cryſtal, lapis, or the 
like, they have a kind of lathe, like that of the pewterers ; cx- 
cepting, that whereas the latter is to hold the veſſels, which 
are to be wrought with proper tools; the former generally 


holds the tools, which are turned by a wheel, and the veſ- 


ſels held to them to be cut and engraved, either in relievo, or 
otherwiſe: remembring from time to time, to moiſten the 
tools with diamond - duſt and oil; or, at leaſt, emery and 
Water. | 7 - 

To engrave figures or deviſes on any of theſe: ſtones, when 
poliſhed ;- ſuch as medals, or ſeals, &c. they uſe a little iron 
wheel, the two ends of whoſe axes are received within two 
pieces of iron placed upright, as in the turners lathe ; to be 
brought cloſer, or ſet further apart, at pleaſure. At one 
end of one of the axes, are fitted the proper tools, being kept 
tight by a skrew. Laſtly, the wheel is turned by the foot ; 
and the ſtone applied by the hand to the tool; and thus ſhii:- 
ed and conducted as occaſion requires. 

The tools are generally of iron, ſometimes of braſs. As to 
their form, it is various, but yenerally bears ſome reſemblance 
to chiſſels, gouges, &c. ſome have ſmall round heads like but- 
tons; others, like ferrels, to take the pieces out; others, flat, 


Dc. Theſe tools are not applied directly againſt the one ; 
but, as it were, ſidewiſe; thus wearing, and as it were, 


grinding off the ſubſtance. And till, whether it be fgures, 
or letters, or characters, the manner of application is the 
ſame. The tools, as above obſerved, are to be frequently 
moiſtened with diamond-duſt, and oil of olives, W hen the 
ſtone is engraven, they poliſh-it on a wheel of bruſhes, made 
of hogs briſtles, with tripoli. For the larger, and leſs delicate 


works, they have copper, or pewter tools, on purpoſe to po- 


liſh-the ground, or plain parts, with tripoli, Oc. which they 
apply after the ſame manner, as thoſe wherewith the graving 
is performed, | | 


ENGRAVING on Steel, is chiefly employed in cutting punches. 


counters. See CoINAGE. a 

The method of engraving, with the inſtruments, &c. are the 
ſame for coins, as for medals and counters: all the difference 
conſiſts in their greater, or leſs relievo; the relicvo ot 


coins being much leſs conſiderable than that of medals ; 


Manat of 
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er in ſteel uſually begins with punches, or pun- 
n andeerve for making the creux, 
or cavities of the matrices, and dies. Though, ſometimes, 
he begins immediately with the creux ; but it is only when 
the intended work is to be cut very ſhallow. The firſt thing 
i: ro deſign bis figures; then he moulds them in white wax, 
of the ſize and depth required: and from this wax he graves 


N is a piece of ſteel, or at leaſt of iron and ſteel 


the is finiſhed, they give it a very high temper ; 
— nes better bear the lows of the hammer, where- 
with it is firuck, to give the impreſſion to the matrice, See 
PUNCHION, 


What they call matrice, or matrix, is a piece of good ſteel of 
a cubic form, called alſo che; whereon, the relievo of the 
punch is ſtruck in creux. It is called matrix, becauſe in the 
cavities or indentures thereof, the coins, or medals, ſeem 
formed, or generated, as animals are in the matrix of their 
mother. To ſoſten this ſteel, that it may more eaſily take 
the impreſſions of the punch, they make it red-hot ; and after 
ſtriking the punch thereon in this ſtate, they proceed to touch 
up, or finiſh the ſtrokes and lines, where, by reaſon of their 
fineneſs, or the too great relievo, they are any thing de- 
fective; with ſome of the tools abovementioned. See Ma- 


TRICE. 
The figure thus finiſhed, they proceed to engrave the reſt of 


letters, Ac. All which, particularly the letters and engrail- 
ment, are performed with little ſteel punches, well tempered, 
and very ſkarp. Add, that as they ſometimes make uſe of 
punchions, to engrave the creux of the matrix ; ſo on 
ſome occaſions, they make uſe of the creux of the matrix, to 
engrave the relievo of the punch. f 

Jo ſee, and judge of the engraving in creux; divers means 
have been deviſed to take the impreſſions thereſorm, as the 
works proceeds. Sometimes they make uſe of a compoſition 
of common wax, turpentine, and lamp- black; which always 
retaining its ſoftneſs, eaſily takes the impreſſion of the part of 
the graving it is applied to. But this only ſerving to ſhe the 
work piece-meal, they have had recourſe to other ways, to 
ſhew the whole figure, The firſt, by pouring melted lead on 
a piece of paper, and clapping the matrice thercon : the ſe- 
cond, with melted ſulphur, managed the ſame way : and the 
third, proper only where the graving is ſhallow, by laying a 
piece of ſoft paper on the graving, and over the paper a 
leaf of lead; when, giving two or three blows with a 
hammer on the lead, the paper takes the impreſſion of the 
work, 

When the matrix is quite finiſhed, temper it, rub it well 
with pumice- ſtone, and clean out the ſtone again with a hair- 
bruſh ;_ and laſtly, poliſh it with oil and emery. In this 
condition it is fit for the mill, to be uſed to ſtrike coins, me- 
dals, &c. See Col NIN d. | 

After the like manner, are the matrices for caſting of printing 
letters engraven, See Letter FOUNDERY. 

ExXGRAVING of ſeals, ſtamps, punchions, marking irons, gilding 
irons, and other matters, for goldſmiths, pewterers, book- 
binders, c. either in relievo, or indenture, is performed after 
the manner laſt deſcribed. See SEAL, &c. 

ENGRAVING in «wood. See CUTTING in Mood. 

E N GROSSING, the writing a deed over fair, and in proper 
legible characters. See Copy, CALLIGRAPHUS, &c, 

FxGROSSING, in matters of trade, ſignifies the buying up any 
commodity in the groſs; or foreſtalling the market. See 
FoRESTAL, and MoNOPOLY. 

ENGUICHE, in heraldry, is applied to the great mouth of 
a hunting horn, when it has a rim of a different colour from 
the horn it ſelf. * 

ENGYSCOPE, a machine, better known under the name of 
micro/cope, See Mic ROSco PE. 

ENHARMONIC, che laſt of the three genera, or kinds of 
muſic. See Music, and GENus. 

The enharmonic genus, is ſaid to have been thus called by rea- 
ſon of its ſuperior excellence; though wherein that conſiſts, 
ſays Mr. Malcolm, we do not lee. ſe was by all acknowledg- 
cd fo difficult, that few could practiſe it. | 
The ſeveral genera are divided into diaſtems, upon which 
the differences depend : thoſe of the enharmonic are the _- 
and ditonum : thoſe of the chromatic, the hemitonium and tribe- 
mitonium ; and in the diatonic, the hemitonium, or limma, and 
the tonus. 

But under theſe general names, which diſtinguiſh the genera, 
there are ſeveral different intervals, or 'ratio's, which conſti- 
tute the chroai, or colores generum, or ſpecies of enhar- 
monic, chromatic, and diatmic. See DIATONIC, and CHRo- 
MATIC. 
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ENHARMONICAL Dies. See the article Dre 51s. 
ENHERITANCE. See the article InerIT ANCE, 
ENIGMA. See the article ENIGMA. 

ENIXUM S, among chymiſts, a neutral ſalt, neither 
acid nor alcalious, but participating of both. See NeEUTRAL, 
ALCALI, Ce. | | 
Such are common ſalt, nitre, allum, vitriol, &c. See SALT, 
NiIr RE, AI lun, ViTRiOL, Ec. x 

ENMANCHE, in heraldry, is when a chief has two lines 

drawn from the middle of the upper edge, to the ſides, the 
depth of half the chief; the two lines including an obtuſe 
angle, whoſe vertex is the centre of the top of the chief. 
Sec Tab. Herald, fig. 49. 
The heralds conceive this, as bearing ſome reſemblance to 
ſleeves ; whence the etymology of the word, from the French 
manche, ſleeve, It differs from chappe, where the lines come 
from the top to the bottom of the chief. 

ENNEADECAETERIS®, in chronology, a cycle, or period 
of nineteen ſolar years, Sce CycLsg. | 

The word is Greek, eread':xas]nec, formed of £prgn, nine, 

v ten, and / year. 

Such is the lunar cycle invented by Meton, at the end where- 
of the moon returns to the fame point, from which it de- 
parted. Whence the Jews, Athenians, and other nations, 
who were minded to accommodate the lunar months to the 
ſolar year, made uſe of the enneadecaeteris; allowing to 
ſeven of the years thirteen months a piece, and to the reſt 
twelve, 
The Jewiſh ExxRADECAETERIS is properly a cycle of 19 
lunar years, beginning from molad tohu, and returning again 
and again; whereof, every 30, 6", 8% 11, 14", 17%, and 
19'", are emboliſmic, or of 383 days, 21 hours a-piece ; 
the reſt common, or of 354 days, 8 hours a-piece. See 
YEAR,—Conſequently, the Jewiſh exneadecacteris is 6939 
days, 18 hours, See EMBOLISMIC. 

ENNEAGON “, in geometry, a figure of nine angles, and 
nine ſides. See POLYGON, 

The word is formed of eue nine, and youta angle. : 
In fortification, EnnzAGon denotes a place with nine ba- 
ſtions. See FPoRTITIED Place. 

ENNEATICAL Days, are every ninth day of a ſickneſs; 
which ſome imagine naturally occaſion a great alteration, 
either for the better or worſe, See CRITICAL Days, 

ENNEATICAL Years, are every ninth year of a man's life, See 
CLIMACTERIC, 

ENORMOUS “, ſomething exceſſive, or monſtrous, eſpecial- 
ly in bulk. — The Coloſſus of Rhodes was of an enormous ſta- 
ture. Sce CoLossus. 

The word is formed of the privative e and arma; rule 9. d. 
void of, or contrary to rule, or meaſure, cortra norman. 
In the corrupt ages of Latinity, they uſed innormis and in- 
orm1is. 
In the French jurisprudence, laſio enormis, enormous damoye, 
is that which exceeds half the value of the thing fold. 


ENQUEST), or Inquesr, in law, denotes an inquiſition of 


a jury, by * of witneſſes. See INQUIs1T10N. 

This is the moſt uſual manner of trial, in all cauſcs, both 
civil and criminal, within this realm.—In civil cauſes, after 
proof is made on either ſide, of ſo much as each party thinks 
good for himſelf ; if the doubt be in the lat, it is referred to 
the diſcretion of twelve indifferent men, impanelled by the 
ſheriff for that purpoſe ; and as they bring in their verdict, ſo 
judgment paſleth ; for the judge faith, the jury fndeth the fact 
thus, For the engue/? in criminal cauſes. See JURY. 

ENRICHED Column. See the article CoLumn. 

ENROLLMENT. See the article Ixz0LLMENT. 

Clerk of the ENROLLMENTS of Fines, See CLERK of the En- 
rollments. 

ENS, EnTiTy, Being, in metaphyſicks, is applied, in a gene- 
ral ſenſe, to every thing which the mind any way appre- 
hends, and whereof it affirms, denies, proves, or diſproves any 
thing.— This, other philoſophers call cog:tabile, and intelllgi- 
bile ; and the logicians, thema. 

Exs, in a leſs general ſenſe, ſignifies ſomething that is, or exiſts 
ſome way further than by being conceived, or being capable 
of being conceived in the mind. — This is particularly called, 
ens poſittuum, or reale, poſitive, or real being. In oppoſition 
to which ſtands non ens, See Non-EnTITY. 

Exs, in its proper, or reſtrained ſenſe, is that to which there 
are real attributes belonging ; or that which has a reality, not 
only out of the intellect, but in it ſelf.— This is what is pro- 
perly meant by res, thing ; and what we otherwiſe call ens 
reale, and alſo ſulſtance. See SUBSTANCE. 

Ens rationis, is that which depends wholly on the mind ; or 
which exiſts only in the imagination,—Of which they di- 


ſtinguiſh three kinds: ens rationis effee?ivum, whicu is done, 


or produced by the mind; as knowledge: ens rations ſubjefti- 
vum, which is received into the mind; as ſcience: and ens 
rationis objeftivum, which is repreſented by the mind; as & 
chimera, a golden mountain, or the like, 
Which laſt, if it have no other manner of being, i. e. if it be 
repreſented ſo as it does not, or cannot be, it is what we moſt 
properly call ens rationis, The generality of ſchook philpſo- 
3Pp phers, 
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phers, and the peripateticks among the reſt, aſſert, that there 
are of theſe entia rationi objetiva,—Others deny there are, 


or can be any ſuch thing. 


Exs, or Exs primun, among chymiſts, denotes the efficacious 
part of any natural mixt body, whether animal, vegetable, 
or ſoſſile; wherein, all the qualities or virtues of the ing i- | 

ents of the mixt, are comprehended in a little compaſs. See 


ESSENCE. 


Paracelſus pretends to have been able to ſeparate the ens pri- 
zum from bodies, and with it to effect prodigious things, to 
wards the renovation, and reſtoration of youth: but his pro- 


ceſſes are ſo obſcurely delivered, 


Mr. Boyle gives us 2 proceſs from M. le Febure, whereby the 
ens primum, or effence of bawm, is calily obtained: he adds, 
that the effects of an en of bawm, thus drawn, are no ways 


ſet of new ones 3 which convinced him ſo far of its efficacy, 


ihn be left off taking it himſelf 


old woman of ſeventy Year? of age, who ſerved in the houſe, 
„ efefiſes again; and that ſo copiouſly, as WON- 


derfully to ſtartle the woman. 


Upon giving a little of it to an old hen, her feathers began to 


moult on the ſixth day, and ſhe 


a fortnight was over, ſhe had others in their room, fairer, and 


better coloured than the former. 


The relation 1 odd _—_ yet conſidering the hand we have 


it from, ard how uy t 


body bas yet attempted to proſecute it.— The proceſs is 


thus: 


Having gathered, . gr. ſome bawm, or other fitting plant, at 
the proper ſeaſon and time; beat it into a pulp in 4 marble 


digeſt it forty days in a dunghill, or other analogous heat: 


This done, take out the matter 


quid than before, and ſeparating from it the dregs, or groſſer 
parts, digeſt it anew in a gentle bath 5 that the remaining 


To the 1 1 thus pre ed, add equal parts of the liquor of 


t well purified, and 


and expoſe it to the fun ſix weeks longer. At the end of 
which term, the ens primum of the plant will be found ſwim- 


ming, on the liquor, in a liquid, tranſparent form, ſometimes 
of a greens and ſometimes 2 reddiſh colour, according to the 


Exs Veneris, or Flower of Venus, a chymical preparation from vi- 

triol, firlt - publiſhed by Mr. Boyle; held a ſpecific in the 

rickets, and much commended in nervous caſes, obſtinate 
cachexies, loſs of appetite, and obſtructions of all kinds. 


niac, into the form of yellow 
the particles of Venus, copper, 
ttiol. 


ENSCONCED, in the military. art. See the article Ix- 


ENSEMBLE, a French term, 


guage 3 literally ſignifying together, Or one with another. be- 
atin in and ſimul. 

In architecture, We ſay the enſemble, or tout enſemble of a build- 

ing, meaning the whole work, or compoſition, conſidered 

together, and not in parts; and ſometimes alſo, the relative 

proportion of the parts to the whole.—All thoſe pieces of 


To judge well of a work, a ſtatue, or other work of ſculp- 
ture, one muſt firſt examine, whether the enſemble be 


good. 5 
The tout enſemble of a painting, 


from the 4/Rribution of the ſeveral objects or figures, whereof 
it is compoſed. —T his picture is good, taking the parts ſepa- 
rately : but the fou? enſemble ic naught. 


ENSIFORMES Cartilage. See 


ENSIGN, in the military art, 


"The Turkiſh eng, are horſes 


* 


are pieces of taffety, with divers figures, colours, arms, and 
deviſes thereon. Xenophon tells us, that the enſign, bore by 
the Perſians, Was a golden eagle on a white flag: the Corin- 


nians an owl: the Meſſenians, 
cedzmonians the 4. 


The Romans had a great diverſity of enſigns ; the wolf, mino- 


taur, horſe, boar» and at lengt 


ped : this was 6r{ aſſumed in the ſecond year of the conſulate 


8 


but giving ſome of it to an 


grew ſtark naked ; but before 


thing is tried, it 1s much no | 


bolt-head hermetically ſealed, 


which will now be more li- 


filtrate it, and add to it the 


melted, then let it run 
the mixture in a bolt-head ; 


parts of the powder of cyprus 


gower.—It has its name from 
therein, imparted by the vi- 


ſometimes uſed in our lan- 


is that harmony which reſults 


the article X1PHOLDES. 
a banner, or colours, under 


tails : thoſe of the Europeans, 
Pegaſus, in theirs : the Athe- 
the Greek letter M : the La- 


h the eagle, where they ſtop- 


A military enſign, on a medal of a Roman colony, denotes it 
a colony ed with old ſoldiers. -. | 
ENns1GN, is alſo uſed for an officer in the infantry, who bears the 


57 or colours; by the Latins called fignifer, and ver- 
fer ö 4 W i 4 

He has the charge of the enſign in battle; and if he be killed, 
the captain is to take it in bis ſtead, —T he gnfign is under the 
— of the lieutenant, and in his abſence ſupplies 11; 
poſt. | | 

of column which. is over the capital; comprehending the 
architrave, frize, and corniche. See ARCHITRAVE, FRIZx, 


and CoRNICHE- 
* The word ſeems formed of the Latin tabulaturm, or intabuin- 
mentum. | h | 
The antablature is alſo called the trabeation; and by Vitrus.Þ- 
and Vignola, ornament : + is different in the different order: : 
Indeed it conſiſts of the three grand parts, or diviſions abo c- 
mentioned, in all; but thoſe parts conſiſt of a greater, or. 
number of particular members, or ſub-diviſions, as the orders 
Lare more or leſs rich. See ORDER. | | 
Vignola makes the tablature a quarter of the height of the 
whole column, in all the orders. See Col. U MN. 
In the Tuſcan and Doric, the architrave, frize, and cor niche, 
are all of the ſame height, See Tuscax and Dok IC. — I 
the Tonic, Corinthian, and Compoſite, the whole He 
being fifteen parts; five of them are allowed for the arch. 
trave, four for the frize, and fix for the corniche. See loxic, 
CorINTHIAN, Se.. | 

ENnTABLATURE), OT ExrABLAuEN r, is ſometimes alſo uſed 

for the laſt row of ſtones on the top of the wall of a bund 
ing, whereon the timber and the covering, reſt. 
As this is frequently made to project beyond the naked of the 
wall to carry off the rain, ſome authors call it in Latin Ailli- 
cidium, or drip.— Such an entablature dpe not ſtand out 
ar, enough: it lets the water fall on the foot of the 
wall. 

ENTAIL, in law, ſignifies fee tail, or fee entailed ; that 's, 
abridged, curtailed, or limited to certain conditions. See Fr 
and AI I.. For the docking of an entail, Sce DOCKING, 
and RECOVERY. | 

ENTE, in heraldry, literaly implies engrafted 3 and is uſed Þ/ 
the foreign heralds to expreſs a method of marſhalling, little 
known among us. — Vet we have an inſtance of it in the 
fourth grand quarter of his Majeſty's royal enſign z wh-'2 
blazon is, Brunſwic and Lunenburgh impaled with anticnt 
Saxony, ate in pointe. 

FNTELECHIA, ENTEAEXEIA, 2 Greek term, by which 
Ariſtotle defines the foul ; and which not occurring in any 
other author, has given the criticks and philoſophers infinite 

rplexity to diſcover its meaning. See Sou I. 
Hermolaus Barbarus, is even Gid to have conſulted the devil 
about it; after which, in his paraphraſe on Themiſtius, Whe- 
ther from the devil or himſelf we know not, he renders it by 
perfectibabia, which is not a whit the clearer. 
Cicero, whoſe interpretation ſhould be preferable to that . 
any modern, Tefines entelechia (Tuſcul. . L. I. C. 1.) to be 
a certain, continued, and perpetual motion whence it ſhould 
ſem that Ariſtotle took the ſoul for a mode of the body ; 3 
continuous motion being doubtleſs a mode of body. See BoD?\ 
Mop, Oc. 
The common peripateticks hold entelechia to ſignify act; and 
under it, ſuppoſe the form of the compound, or animal, 
be underſtood.— Accordingly; ſome define it any ae, whe- 
ther ſubſtantial or accidental, conſidered as capable of per- 

forming ſome operation in the body.—Others define it 2 
ſubſtantial act, whereby a thing is, what it is, in ſub- 
ſtance. | 
Laſtly, other, and thoſe the lateſt peripateticks agree that the 
aft or entelechia, whereby Ariſtotle meant to explain the na 
ture of the ſoul, is either ſome mode of the body, as motion, 
or nothing at all. —And thus the peripatetic notion Come" 
round to that of Cicero. 

ENTENDEMENT, in law. See the article INTEND” 

' MENT. 

ENTERFERING, in the manage. See the article Cu r- 
TING. 

ENTEROCELE®, FY rEPOKHAH, in medicine, a ruptu:©5 
or deſcent of the inteſtines. Se RUPTURE, and HYDREO 
TEROCELE. 

* The word 1s formed of the Greek, THE inteſtine 3 and 

„ nur, fumor. | 

The enteracele is a kind of hernia, or rupture, wherein the 
inteſtines, particularly the ilium, fall either into the groin, © 
the ſcrotum. See HERNIA- 
There are two kinds of enterocele ; the perfee?, which happe” 
when the inteſtine falls into the fcrotum 3 and the imperfec 
when it only falls into the groin. 
The next cauſe of the enterocele, is the relaxation, or e*te! 
ſion of the lower part of the peritonæum, wherein the 1! 


teſtines are contained. The remote cauſes are great lifts, too 


violen 


ENT _ 


bent exetciſes, great coughs, frequent vomiting, much 
ae Se rde e e ch, d 
betete The remedy n chiefly by external applications, as 
cas -EPIPLOCELE,ENTEPOIITIAOXHAR, a kind 
Nr! tutte, wherein the inteſtines, and epiploon, or caul, fall 


together into the Tcrotum. See H RNIA.— The cauſes are 


the fame as thoſe of the enterocele. See ENTEROCELE. 
ENTERO-EPIPLOMPHALUS *, a kind of exompha- 
Us, wherein the inteſtines, and epiploon, or caul, bunch 
out at the navel. See ExohrnA tus. 
* The word is compoſed of 47, inteſtine, er D caul, 
and 2j40h.A06, umbilicus, navel. i : 
ENTERO-HYDROMPHALUS *, in medicine, a kind 


T LOGY (from ers, mteſtinum, a gut, and 
TO diſcourſe) is properly a treatiſe of the bowels. 
boch the word is generally underſtood to include the 

— tents of the three Gavities, head, breaſt, and all the viſce- 


ra, or belly. See VISCERA. 


= MPHALUS*, ENTEPOMSAAOS, in medicine, 

1 ron 9 exomphalus, wherein the inteſtines being fallen 
out of their place, occaſion a tumor in the navel. Ex- 
OMPHALUS. | 


* The word is formed of the Greek, er7ze;y, inteftine, and 
„hae wmbilicus. ] FEY 
ENTERPLEDER, in law, the diſcuſſing, or trying a point 
incidentally falling out, before the principal cauſe can be deter- 
Tr, two perſons being found heirs to land, by two ſeveral 
offices in one county; the king is brought in doubt, to which 
of them livery ought to be made. Before livery, therefore, 
they muſt enterplede, that is, formally try between themſelves 
which is the right heir. 
ENTERRMENT, or INTERRMENT. See INTERRMENT. 
ENTHUSIASM *, EN©OTEIAEMOE, a poetic or. prophe- 
tic rage, or fury, which tranſports the mind, enflames and 
raiſes the imagination, and makes it conceive, and expreſs 
things extraordinary, and ſurprizing. See PoE TRV, Ixspr- 


&c. | 
1 is derived from the Greek, «fe, or ene, a 


man animated in an extraordinary manner with the ſpirit of 
God, in whom God is, or whom God animates: hence, 
the verb ca ,ſ‚, or cur ice, and the noun * hegt mos, 
enthuſiaſm ; and ey9e0 agus, enthufiaſt, a perſon ſudject to ſuch 
traniports. 
M. de Piles defines enthuſiaſm, a tranſport of the mind, 
whereby it is led to think and imagine things in a ſublime, 
ſurpriſing, yet probable manner: ; : 
The lubſime, - thinks a neceſſary ingredient in the defini- 
tion; as being the proper effect, and production of enth:/iaſ1m. 
Fnuthuſiaſm, he adds, contains the ſublime ; as the trunk, 
the branches; See SUBLIME. | ; Oak 
This is the ent/ftaſm felt in poetty; oratory, muſic, painting, 
ſculpture, &c. But this ent huſiaſim which belongs to the 
works of art, is very different frora that attributed to the 
ſibyls and prieſteſſes of the-oracles, and heathen gods; which 
was little elſe but fanaticiſm, and conſiſted principally in gri- 
mace, and contorſions of the body. Sec ORacre, PyTHI- 
An, &c, See alſo the preface to this book. - 
There is a degree of aſſent, ſays Mr. Lock, which, with 
ſome men, has the ſame authority, as either faith or reaſon ; 
and that is enthuſiaſm ; which laying by reaſon, would ſet up 
revelation without it; whereby, in effect, it takes away both 
reaſon and revelation, and ſubſtitutes in the room of it, the 
ungrounded fancies of a man's own brain, and aſſumes them 
for a foundation both of opinion and conduct. See REVELA- 
TION, | 
Immediate revelation being a much eaſier way for men to 
eſtabliſh their opinions, and regulate their conduct by, than 
the tedious labour of tri reaſoning ; it is no wonder, that 
ſome have been very apt to pretend to it; eſpecially in ſuch of 
their actions and opinions, as they cannot account for by the 
ordinary methods of knowledge, and principles of reaſon, 
See KNOWLEDGE, REASON, &c. : 
Hence we ſee, that in all ages, men, in whom melancholy 
has niixed with devotion; or whoſe eonceit of themſelves, has 
railed them into an opinion of a greater familiarity with God, 
than is allowed others; have often flattered themſelves with 
the perſwaſion of an immediate intetcourſe with the deity, 
and frequent communications from the divine ſpirit. 3 
Their minds being thus prepared, whatever groundleſs opinion 
comes to ſettle it ſelf ſtrongly upon their fancies, is an illumi- 
nation from the ſpirit of God ; and whatſoever odd action 
they find in themſelves an inclination to do, that impulſe is 
concluded to be a call, or direction, from heaven, and muſt 
be obeyed. See FANATIC, Sc. ; 
This bo take to be properly enthu/iaſm, which, though 
riling from the conceit of a warm, or over-wcaning brain, 
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works, where it once gets footing, more powerfully on the 
rſwaſions and actions of men, than either reaſon, or reve- 
ation, or both together; men being moſt forwardly obedient 
to the impulſes they receive from themſelves. | 
When men are once got into this way of immediate reve- 
lation, of illumination without ſearch, and certainty without 
proof, reaſon is loſt upon them; they are above it : they 
ſee the light infuſed into their underſtandings, and they can- 
not be miſtaken ; like the light of bright ſun-ſhine, it ſhews 
it (elf, and needs no other proof but its own evidence 
they feel the hand of God moving them within, ahd the 
ber- of the ſpirit, and cannot be miſtaken in what they 
feel. — But of this ſeeing and feeling, is it a perception of 
an inclination 'to do ſomething, or of the ſpirit of God 
moving that inclination? theſe are two very different per- 
ceptions, and ſhould be carefully diſtinguiſhed. 
If they know the thing to be a truth, they muſt do it, 
either by its own ſelf. evidence, or by the rational proofs that 
make it out to be ſo: if they know it to be a truth, either of 
theſe two ways, they in vain ſuppoſe it to be a revelation : for 
thus all truths, of what kind ſoever, that men uninſpired, are 
enlightned with, come into their minds. If they fay; they 
know it to be true, becauſe it is a revelation from God; the 
reaſon is good; but then it will be demanded, how they know 
it to be a revelation from God? if they ſay, by the light it 
brings with it ; they ſhould conſider, whether this be ſay ing 
any more, than that it is a revelation, becauſe they believe it 
to be true ; for all the light they ſpeak of, is but a ſtrong per- 
ſwaſion of their own minds, that it is a truth ; which is a 
very unſafe ground to proceed on, either in our. tenets or 
actions. True light in the mind, is nothing elſe but the evi- 
dence of the truth of any propoſition : and, if it be not ſelf- 
evident, all the light it can have, is from the clearnefs of 
thoſe proots upon which it is received. Sec EVIbRENcE. 
God, when he makes the prophet, doth not unmake the 
man : he leaves his faculties in their natural ſtate, to enable 
him to judge of Bis inſpirations, whether they be of divine 
original, or no. If be would have us aſſent to the truth of 
any propoſition, he either evidences that truth by the uſual 
methods of natural reaſon, or elſe makes it known to be 2 
truth which he would have us aſſent to by his authority ; and 
convinces us, that it is from him, by ſome marks, which 
reaſon cannot be miſtaken in, 
The holy men of old, who had revelations from God, 
had ſomething elſe beſides internal light of aflurance in their 
own minds, to teſtify to them, that it was from God. 
They had outward ſigns to convince them, of the author of 
thoſe revelations. And when they were to convince others; 
they had a power given them to juſtify the truth of 
their commiſſion from heaven; and by viſible ſigns to aſſert 
the divine authority of the meſſage they were ſent with. 
Moſes ſaw the bufh burn without being conſumed, and heard 
a voice out of it, God, by another miracle, of his rod 
turned into a ſerpent, aſſured him likewiſe of a power to 
teſtify his miſſion, by the fame miracle repcated betote them 
to whom he was ſent; See Mirzacts. | 

ENTHUSIAST, ENOOYEIAETHE, a perſon poſſeſſod with 
enthufiaſm. Sec FNTHUSIASM, FANATIC, Oc. 

The word is uſually underſtood in an ill ſenſe. It was applied 
by the antients, to a ſect of hereticks, called alſo Maſſaliaus, 
and Euchites ; who, as Theodoret expreſſes it, were denomi- 
nated enthufia/ts, by reaſon that being poſſeſſed by the devil, 
they believed themſelves divinely inſpired. See MassALI- 
ANsS, and EUucutTes. | | 

Among us, enthufraft is of like import with fanatic ; and is 
applied to the quakers, the antient anabaptifts, and modern 
prophets, ſrom their pretences to extraordinary lights, revela- 
tions, viſions, impulſes, c. from heaven. See QUAKER, 
ARraBAPTIsT, MrysTic, c. 

ENTHYMEME *, in logic, an argument conſiſting only of 
two propoſitions, an antecedent, and a conſequent deduced 
from it, See ARGUMENT. | 

* The word is Greek, ep:5v/;4nz2, formed of the verb, ey.3: - 
ue, to think, conceive, a compound of and J, 
mind. | 

Afiſtotle calls it, the rhetorical, or probable argument; the 
ſchools, the imperfett fylhbgiſm, in contra-diſtintion to the 
perfect, which conſiſts of rhree propoſitions, and is called the 
dialeftical argument. See SYLLOGISM. EN 

It muſt be obſerved, however, that the er:thymeme is really a 
perfect ſyllogiſm in the mind, and only imperfect in the ex- 
preſſion, by reaſon one of the premiſes is ſupprefled, as being 
ſutficiently clear and obvious, and eaſily ſupplied by the under- 
ſtanding of thoſe with whom we diſcourſe, 

'T hus, in every right lined triangle, the three angles are equal 
to two right ones; and conſequently, they are fo in an iſoſce- 
les triangle; is an enthymeme; the propoſition that an iloſceles 
is a riglit lined triangle, being omitted, as being ſufficiently 
known and granted. 

The enthymeme is the moſt fimple and elegant of all argu- 
mentations, being what a man, in arguing cloſely, com- 
monly makes, without attending at all to the form thereof, 


Thus, 
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Thus, that verſe remaining of Ovid's tragedy, entitled, me- 


dea, contains an enthymeme : ſervare potui, perdere an palſim 
rogas # I was able to fave you ; conſequently, could have de- 


ſtroyed you. All the beauty would have been loſt, had all 
the propoſitions been ex ; the mind being diſpleaſed with 
a rehearſal of what is no ways neceſſary. 
Sometimes, alſo, the two propoſitions of an enthymeme, are 
both included in a ſingle propoſition ; which Ariſtotle calls, an 
enthymematical ſentence ; and gives this inſtance thereof, mortal 
do not bear an immortal hatred, The whole enthymeme would 
be, thou art mortal, let not, therefore, thy hatred be immortal. 
ENTIRE Tenancy, in law, is contra-diſtinguiſhed to ſevera/ 
tenancy ; and ſignifies a ſole poſſeſſion in one man: whereas 


the other denotes a joint, or common one, in ſeveral. See 
TENANT and JoINTENANT. _, 
EnTirRe Arms. See the article Arms. A 
ENTITATIVELY, Exrrrarivz'“, implies an abſtraction, 
or ſeparation, of all the circumſtances, from a thing under 
conſideration. See ABSTRACTION, 


Thus, a thing is faid to be taken, or conſidered, entitatiueh, 
or ſecundum entitatem, when conſidered nakedly, and preciſely, 
according to what it is in it ſelf, without any thing extrinſic. 
E. gr. Peter, entitatively taken, is Peter, as a thing, a 
ſubſtance, a man, c. without any regard to his being a lord, 
a husband, learned, &c. Wh: 
ENTITY, in the ſchool philoſophy, a phyſical ens, or being, 
conſidered according to what it is in its natural capacity. See 
Ens, and Non-entiy. | 
Some dealers in diſtinctions, give us ſeveral kinds of entity, — 
In its proper ſenſe, they apply it to a compages of diſſimilar 
rts: ſuch as is the entity of a houſe, of the world, &c,— 
in a more limited ſenſe, they apply it to a congeries of ſimilar 
parts: ſuch as is the entity of water, heat, &c.—And, in its 
general ſenſe, to any reality : ſuch as the entity of God, of 
angels, &fc. | 
But this is mere ſubtilty: perhaps entity were beſt defined the 
actual eſſence, or exiſtence, of any thinking thing. See 
EsskNCE, and EXISTENCE. | 
ENTOYER, or ExToise, in heraldry, is uſed to expreſs 
a bordure, charged entirely with things without life, See 
BorRDURE. 5 
ENTRAILS *, the inteſtines, or guts, of an animal. See 
INTESTINES. 
* Menage derives the word from the barbarous Latin, interalia: 
of the Greek, gYT«e, inteftine. © 
In embalming they take out the entrails, See EMBALMING. 
Poiſon leaves its chief marks in the entrails. See PoisoN. 
ENTRAILsS, is alſo uſed, in a more extenſive ſenſe, for the viſ- 
cera ; or all the parts contained in the cavities of the bodies of 
animals. See VISCERA. 
The aruſpicina of the antients, was employed in conſidering 


the entrails of victims, as the heart, lungs, liver, &c. See | 


ARUSPICEsS, &c. At, 
ENTRIES, amongſt hunters, thoſe places in thickets, through 
which deer are found lately to have paſſed; by means 
whereof their bigneſs, or ſize is gueſſed at; and at which 
the hounds, or beagles, are put to them for the view. 
ENTRUSION, or InTRus10N, in law, a violent, or un- 
lawful entrance into lands, or tenements, void of a poſſeſ- 
for ; by a perſon who has no right to them. 
Thus, when a man ſteps into lands, the owner whereof lately 
died, ere the right heir, either by himſelf, or any other, hath 
taken poſſeſſion, it is entruſion. 


Entruſiom and abatement, are ſometimes taken for the fame | 


thing: though there is a difference. See ABATEMENT ; fee 
alſo DissE1S1N. 5 

ENTRUSION, in the canon law. See Ix r Rus lor. 

ENTRY, or Ex TRANCE, in its general ſenſe, denotes a door, 
gate, paſſage, Ic. through which to enter, or arrive within a 
place. See Door, Gare, Cc. 

ENTRY, in book-keeping. See BooK-KEEPINO. 

Bill of ENTRY. See the article BILL. 

ENTRY, is ſometimes alſo uſed to denote a duty, or impoſt, 

laid on commodities imported into a ſtate, either by land or 
ſea, See Dur v. 
The duties of entry, or importation, are paid according to a 
tariff ſettled for that purpoſe. Where the duty of entry of 
any commodity, is not fixed by the tariff; it is paid by eſti- 
mation, i. e. in proportion to what ſome other commodity, 
of nearly the fame quality and value, uſes to pay. See 
. IMPORTATION, EXPORTATION. 

ENTRY, alſo denotes a ſolemn reception; or a ceremony per- 
formed by kings, princes, embaſſadors, legates, &c. upon 
their firſt entering a city, or their return in triumph from 
| ſome expedition. 

ENTRY, in law, ſignifies the taking poſſeſſion of lands, or te- 

© nements, in virtue of a title thereto, See Poss Ess ION. 

Forcible ENTRY. See the article Forc1BLE. 

ENTRY is alſo uſed for a writ which grants poſſeſſion of lands or 
tenements to a perſon, on account of a legal right thereto. 
See INGRESSU. . 


perty : ſome, e. gr. are to recover cuſtoms, and ſervices 
and in theſe are contained the two words, ſolet and deber.— 
Such are the writs guo jure, rationabilibus- diviſis, rationas;/; 
„ eee 
n the plea of entry are recs : the firſt, w 
a man demandeth lands or tenements, of his own feiſin; — 
the term is expired. The ſecond, where one demandetl. 
lands or tenements, let by another after the term is expire, 
—The third, where one demandeth lands or tenements 07 
that tenant, who had entry by one to whom ſome ance{t6r of 
the plaintiff did let for a term now expired: and accord. 
ing to theſe degrees, the writs for remedy are varied. Beſide 
which, there is a fourth form, without degrees, and in caſe of 
a — remote ſeiſin, to which the other three degrees do not 
extend. 
The writ in the ſecond degree, is called a writ of entry in 
2 the third, in 7 per & 7 in the fourth, 
without degrees, a writ in le that is, aftc 
diſſeiſin, made by ſuch a NW ſuch *. 3 
If a writ of entry be conceived out of the right caſe, ſo that 
one form is brought for another, it is abatable. | 
A writ of entry differs from an affize, in that it lies, for the 
moſt part, againſt him who entered lawfully, but holdeth 
againſt law ; whereas an aſſze lieth againſt, him, who unlaw- 
fully difſeized : yet, ſometimes, a writ of entry lieth upon an 
entruſion. See Assis R. ahve 

ENVELOPE, in fortification, a mount of earth, ſometimes 

raiſed in the ditch of a place, and ſometimes beyond it; being 

either in form of a ſimple parapet, or of a ſmall rampart bor- 

dered with a parapet, 3 

Theſe envelopes are made, where weak places are only to be 

covered with ſingle lines; without advancing towards the 

field; which cannot be done but*by works which require a 

| y=_ — of _ 3 ſuch as 8 half moons, c. 
nuelopes are ſometimes callefl contregards, conſerves, 

lunettes, &c. | * M7 19 

ENVIRONNE, in the French heraldry, is when a lion, di 
other figure, is nr u, or encompaſſed round with other 
things —Environms# with fo many bezants, Cc. in orle. 
ENUMERATION, the act of numbering, or counting. 
See NUMERATION, 2 
God challenges Abraham, in ſcripture, to enumerate the ſtars: 
at the time of our Saviour's birth, Auguſtus Cæſar had com- 
manded an enumeration to be made of all the world, or rather 
of all the people under his empire. Though ſeveral able au- 
thors are of opinion that the cenſus, tax, or enumeration, 
mentioned by St. Luke, did not extend to the whole empire, 
but only to the people of Judæa. See Perizonius de Cenſu Ju- 
daico : and Berger de Viis Militaribus. 

At Rome, it was an uſual thing to have an enumeration made 

of all the families: the firſt was under Servius Tullus, whe: 

the men amounted to 80 thouſand. Pompey, and Craſſus, 
made another when they reached to 400 thouſand. That ot 

Czfar did not exceed 100 thouſand ; fo that the civil wars 

muſt have deſtroyed 300 thouſand Roman citizens. Under 

Auguſtus, in the year 725, the Roman citizens, throughout 

the empire, were numbered at 4 million 63 thouſand. In 

the year of Rome 746, the citizens being numbered again, 
were found 4 millions, 2 hundred 3 d. In the year 

766, being the laſt year of EN reign, that prince, 

together with Tiberius, made another enumeration of the 

citizers of Rome, when they were found 4 millions 137 

thouſand perſons. Claudius made a new computation, in 

the year of Chriſt 48, when, as Tacitus relates it, the Ro- 

man citizens throughout the whole empire, amounted to 6 

millions 964 thouſand ; though others repreſent the number a 

conſiderably greater. A very rare, yet indiſputable medal ©: 

Claudius, never yet made public, expreſſes the preciſe number 

in this liſt made by Claudius, which was called 2fen/i, to |= 

7 millions of people fit to bear arms, beſide all the ſoldiers on 

foot in the armies, which amounted to 50 legions, 57 cohorts, 

and 60 ſoldiers. —-After this enumeration we find no more till 
that of Veſpaſian, which was the laſt, 

ENUMERATION, in rhetoric, denotes a part of the peroratio:, 
wherein the orator, collecting the ſcattered heads of what has 
been delivered throughout the whole, makes a brief, and art- 
ful rehearſal, or . recapitulation thereof. See PEROR ATION, 
and RECAPITULATION, 

ENUMERATION of the parts, in rhetoric, amounts to the fam, 
what we more uſually call d;/tribution. See DisTRIBUTION- 

ENUNCIATION, a ſimple expreſſion, or declaration, of a 

thing, in terms either of affirmation, or denial. * 

Ihe ſchoolmen uſually diſtinguiſh three operations of the 
underſtanding ; apprehenſion, enunciation, and reaſoning. S. 
MinD, OPERATION, c. 

ExXUNCIATION, among logicians, denotes the ſame as pre 
tian. See PROPOSITION, 

ENVOICE. See the article Invoice. 

ENVOY, a perſon deputed, or ſent purpoſely to negotiate 
ſome particular affair with a foreign prince, or republic. See 
MixIisTER. 

Thoſe ſent from the courts of England, France, &c, to G. 


Writs of entry, ſays Briton, ſavour much of the right of pro- 
79 ' | 


non, 
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oa, the inces of Germany, and other petty princes and 
2 ich go in quality of embaſſadors, but of envoys. 


Aid, that thoſe ſent from one great prince, or ſtate, bs | 


„other z as from the king of England to the emperor, 
when the affair they upon is not very ſolemn 
aal important, have frequently no other character but that 
( envoys. See EMBASSADOR. E 
dort are either ordinary, or extraordinary. See ORDINARY 
1nd EXTRAORDINARY. by f 
Both kinds are under the protection of the law of nations, 
and enjoy all the privileges of embaſſadors ; only differing 
from them in this, that the fame ceremonies are not per- 
formed to them. 3 ; , 
ity of extraordinary, Wicquefort obſerves, is 

_ bores 41 than that of reſident: the mi- 
niſſers inveſted therewith, at firſt, took on them moſt of the 
airs of embaſſadors; but they have ſince been taught other- 
E year 1639, the court of France made a declaration, 
that the ceremonies of conducting envoys extraordinary to 
their audience in the king and veen's coaches, with divers 
others, ſhould no longer be p to envoys. ; 
8. Juſtiniani, the firit envoy extraordinary from Venice, after 
that regulation offered to cover, in ſpeaking to the King; but 
it was refuſed him. And the king of France himſelf declared, 
that he did not expect his envoy extraordinary at the court of 
Vienna, ſhould be regarded any otherwiſe than as an ordinary 
reſident. Since which time, thoſe two kinds of miniſters 
have been treated alike, Wicqueſort. 

ENURNY, is the herald's term, for the bardure of a coat of 
arms being charged with any kind of beaſts. 

FOLIC, or rather Koric. See Folic. 

N, or Fox. See the article Aon. | | 

gers, in chronology, the enceſſes of the folar month 
ove the lunar ſynodical month; and of the ſolar year above 
the lunar year of 12 ſynodical months : or of ſeveral folar 
months, above as many ſynodical months; and ſeveral ſolar 
ars above as many dozens of ſynodical months. 


he epatts, then, are either annmal or men/trual. | 


Acnſtrual EPACTS, are the exceſſes of the civil, or calendar 
month, above the lunar month. See MonTH. 
Suppoſe, c. gr. it were new moon on the firſt day of Janu- 
ary : fince the lunar month is 29 days 12h 44 3”; and the 
month of January contains 31 days: the menſtrual epag is 
1 day 11Þ 15 57“. 

Annual EpacTs, are the exceſſes of the ſolar year above the lu- 
nar, Sec YEAR. 

Hence, as the Julian year is 365 days 6 hours, and the Julian 
lunar year 354 days 8h 48" 38“; the annual p, will be 10 
days 21h 11“ 22”; that is, nearly 11 days. Conſequently, 
the epaf? of 2 years, is 22 days; of 3 33 days; or 
rather 3, ſince 30 days make an emboliſmic, or intercalary 
month. See EMBOLISMIC. 

Thus, the epatt of 4 years is 14 days, and ſo of the reſt : 
and thus, every 19th year, the ac becomes 30 or o; con- 
ſequently the 20th year the ep is 11 again: and fo the cy- 
cle of epatts, expires with the golden number, or lunar cy- 
cle of 19 years, and begins again with the ſame, as in the 
following table. | 


| 


Again, as the new moons are the ſame, that is, fall on the 
ſame day every 19 years, fo the difference between the lunar 
and ſolar year, is the ſame every 19 years. And becauſe the 
ſaid difference is always to be added to the lunar year, in or- 
der to adjuft, or make it equal to the ſolar year; hence the 
laid difference reſpectirely belonging to each year of the moon's 
cycle, is called the epa4? of the ſord year, that is, the number 
to be added to the ſaid year to make it equal to the ſolar year; 
the word being formed from the Greek, +725, induco, in- 
tercalo. ; 

Upon this mutual reſpect, between the cycle of the moon, 
and the cycle of the acts, is founded this rule for finding the 
epact belonging to any year of the moon's cycle. Multiply 
the year given of the moon's cycle into 11 ; if the product be 
leſs than 30, it is the epa#? ſought ; if the product be greater 
than 3o, divide it by 30, and the remainder of the dividend 
is the pat. For inſtance, I would know the epaz? for the 
year 1712, Which is the third year of the moon's cycie. 
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Wherefore 3 is the epa#? for 17 12: for 11 X 3 33, and 33 
being divided by 30, there is left 3 of the dividend for the 
epat?, See CYCLE. 

Vor. I. 
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By help of the epa# may be found what day of any month 
in any year the new moon falls on, thus: to the number of 
the month, from March incluſively, add the 2pa# of the year 
given; if the ſum be leſs than 30, ſubſtract it out of 30; if 
reater, ſubſtract it out of 60 ; and the remainder will be the 
y, whereon the new moon will fall. 
If the new moon be ſought for in the month of January or 
March, then nothing is to be added to the epad7 ; if for Fe- 
bruary or April, then only 1 is to be added. 
For example : I would know what day of December the new 
moon was on A. D. 1711, the «pa whereof is 22. By the 
aforeſaid rule, I find it will be December the 28th; for 
22 + 10 == 32, and 60— 32 2 28. See Moon. 
The day whereon the new moon falls, being thus found, it is 
eaſy to infer from thence what the age of the moon is on any 
day given, See Moon and Act. 
However, there is a peculiar rule commonly made uſe of to 
this e, which is this: add the epa& of the year, the 
number of the month, from March incluſively, and the given 
day of the month all into one ſum, which if it be leſs than 
30, ſhews the age of the moon; if it be greater than go, di- 
vide it by 30, and the remainder of the dividend ſhews the 
age of the moon, or how many days it is from the laſt new 
moon : this method will never err a whole day. 
For inſtance : what was the age of the moon on December 
3iſt, 4. D. 1711? by this rule, I find, that the moon 
was then three days old; that is, it was then three days 
from the laſt new moon. For 22 + 10+ 31 == 62, and 63 
being divided by 30, there will remain of the dividend, 3. 
And this exaQtly agrees to the other foregoing rule, whereby it 
was found that the new moon was = 28, 1711. 
It muſt be obſerved, that as the cycle of 19 years, anticipates 
the new moons by one day in 312 years; the fame * 
act will not always hold: the moon's anticipation leſſening 
the ſeveral ac by one, every 312 years. 


To have the epa&s, therefore, point out the new moons per- 
y 3, that att given in the calendar is not ſufficient ; — 


t all the 30 ꝓacts ſhould be beſtowed throughout the whole 
car, that the calendar may exhibit all the cycles of epa-7:. 
CALENDAR, 
And, again, as in 300 Gregorian years, there is one biſ- 
ſextile year dropped ; the new moons are thus thrown on the 
following day. Conſequently, by the moon's poſt-poſition 
there is one added to every epad?, Sec FREGORIAN. 
EPANORTHOSIS *, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby the 
orator revokes, and corrects ſomething before alledged, as too 
weak; and adds ſomething ſtronger, and more conformable 
to the paſſion he is agitated by, See CoxRECTION, 

* The word is Greek, eraroe30:s, formed of og oe, right, 
firaight, whence er Je, 1 firaighten, avoeSow, 67410; , I 
redreſs, flraighten, correct, and er , cworrefion. —— 
Accordingly, the Latins call it corre#io, and emendatis. 

Such, e. gr. is that of Cicero for Cœlius: O fultitia ! fulti- 
tiamne dicam, an impudentiam fingularem. Oh folly ! folly did 


I call it, or rather intolerable impudence ?—And in the firſt 


catilinarian : gquamquam quid loquor ! te ut ulla res frangat ? tu 
ut unquam te corrigas ® tu ut ullam fugam meditere ? tu it 
ullum exilium cogites utinam tibi iſlam mentem Dii immorta- 
les dmarent.— Thus alſo Terence, in the Heautontimorumenos, 
introduces his old man Menedemus, ſay ing, 

Filum unicum adoleſcentulum 

Habes. Ah ! quid dixi habere me ® imo habui, Chreme, 

Nunc habeam necne, incertum ef}. 

EPAULE “, or EsPaAULE, in fortification, the ſhoulder of 

the baftion ; or the angle made by the face and flank ; other- 
wiſe called the angle of the cpaule. Sec BasTion, ANGLE, 


&c. 
The word is pure French, and literally ſignifies fouldey. 


EPAULEMENT, in fortification, a ſide-work haſtily 
thrown up, to cover the cannon, or the men. 
It is made either of earth thrown up, of bags filled with 
ſand or earth, or of gabions, faſcines, &c. with earth: of 
which latter fort the epaulements of the places of arms, 
for the cavalry, behind the trenches, uſually are. 


EPAULEMENT, is allo uſed for a demi-baſtion, confiſting of a 


face and flank, placed at the point of a horn or crown- work. 
Alco, for a little flank, added to the fid:s of a horn-work, 
to defend them when too long. —-Alſo, for the redoubts made 
on a right line, to fortify it.— And, laſtly, for an orillon, or 
maſs of earth almoſt ſquare, faced and lined with a wall, 


and deſigned to cover the cannon of a caſemate. Sce Ba-. 


$TION, ORILLON, &c. 

EPENTHESIS “, in grammar, the addition, or inſertion of 
a letter, or ſyllable, in the middle of a word. —As, relligio 
for religio, mavors for mars. See FIGURE, 

* The word is Greek, eri, Sees, formed of ex, cr, and 
TiSnji, q. d. erer, mmſero, immitto. 

EPHA, a dry meaſure in uſe among the Hebrews. See Mex a- 
SURE. 

The epha was the moſt ordinary meaſure they uſed ; and that 
whereby the reſt were regulated. It is commonly ſuppoſed 
that the epha, reduced to the Roman modius, contained four 


3Qq modii 
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EPHEMERIDES, in aſtronomy, tables 


terminates in the compaſs of twenty our hours : called by 


Le FO e ee, fi ephemera, ty the Latins diaria. 
The word, and the owing oi, epbemerides, ar formed of 


animal, that only lives five hours: within the term whereof 
it is born, 67995 and extends its meutbers, breeds eggs, caſts 


ſeed, grows old, and dies. er ir | 3% 44 
Ariſtotle, who gives the firſt account thereof, in his book d 


Animal. calls it by the name, tpyuse%, becauſe its life is | 


bounded within the day.—Aldrovandus, Johnſton and Cluſius, 
furniſh us accounts of the ephemeron ; and above all, Swam- 


little animal Ry rendered light and agile, it ſpends the reſt 
of its ſhort life in risking over the waters. "Durin Which, 
the female drops her egg on the waters, and the male 2 


on them, to impregnate them. Theſe eggs, thus impregnat- 
ed, deſcend to —— of the water by their own gravity, | 


change, or metamorphoſis come, - 


Erngmera, is alſo applied among botaniſts, to a kind of flow- 
ers, which open, and expand themſelves at fun-riſing, and 


4 at his ſetting.—Such are the dent 
de lion, vulgarly dande ion, and divers others. See Flowzk. 
Travellers into Arabia tell us of ſeveral ephemeren Trees, which 
grow up every ay, ves morn to neon, and then diſappear ; 
though it is not | | 

or fink back into the fands among which the grow. 


nomers, ſhewing the preſent ſtate of the heavens for every 
day, at noon ; that is, the places wherein all the planets are 


aſpects of the planets, are determined ; horoſcopes, or celeſtial 
ſchemes conſtructed, Ee. See CALENDAR. 

We have ꝙbemerides of Origan, Kepler, Argoli, Heckerus, 
Mezzaracchis, Wing, de la Hire, Parker, Sc. —Sig. Caffini 
has calculated ephemerides of the lidera medicza, or fatellites 
of Jupiter, which are of Sod uſe in determining the longi- 
tude. See SATELLITE, L 


EPHET, in antiquity, a fort of magiſtrates among the 


HIALTES, ESTAATHES, or ENIAATHS, in medicine, a 
diſeaſe, by the Engliſh called the mght-mare, and the Latins, 
i i ecting perſons aſleep, when laid on their 
back, and having the ſtomach loaded with food of difficult di- 


the fide, with the head pretty high, generally prevents ir © 


The Arabs call it, the nocturna⸗ epilepſy, becauſe, when hahbj. 


ual, it uſually degenerates into the epilepiy, being the uſual 


wn, whether they wither away entirely, - 


2 It Is very hard to ſay preciſely what the ad was ; and there is 


" . „ 
1 1 : 


There were two kinds of body; the one, common to a!) 


© Who amfiſted in the temple; being only made of common 
linnen, mentioned in the rſt book of Samuel, ji, 18. The 


other, peculiar to the high-prieft, mentioned Exod. xxviii. ; 


15. to be made of gold, of blue, ahd of Purple, of ſcarlet, 


Iſrael engraved thereon, 


It is alſo expreſſed, in the 2d book of Samuel, vi. 14. that 
upon the removal of the ark of the covenant from the houſe 
of Obed Edom, David danced for Joy, gre With a linen 


The word is formed of the Greek, 1204's iurueor, formed of 
the Prepoſition «71, and the verb Yay % fee; whence 
*P%ecr, d. d. infletor, over. er. 
Lycurꝑus, being ſenſible that a perfect underſtanding betucen 
the prince, and the people, was the baſis and foundation of 
both their happineſs; to maintain that 


eſtabliſhed uri, or inſpectors, as a kin of mediators, 1), 


ſhould have an eye to the meaſures and conduct of both tides, 


* 


and preferve fo equal a ballance between them, that the regal 


27 poverthould never decline into ſeverity and tyranny ; nor the 
1 2 g 


ome authors deny, that the ephor; ere eſtabliſhed by Lyci;. 


gus; dating their Origin 130 years after the time of that le- 


his happy return, and ended with an addreſs, by way of com- 


Such are the iliad and odyſſee of Homer, the zneid of Virgil, 
the gieruſalemme of Taſſo, and the Paradiſe loſt of Milton 
which are the principal poems of the opic Kind. See IIIa b, 


prizing manner. See Poza; 


creation of Sir R. Black more; nor a treatiſe of agriculture, 


or the like, as the georgicks of Virgil; thoſe poems not. being 


Its 
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treatiſe of morality, wrote in verſe : or 
as the a of Lucan; the pu- 


nic war of Silius 3 | 
un one important action, diſtinguiſhes 
it from a pen which relates all the actions of a perſon's life ; 
as the theleid and-achilleid of Statius, which are what we pro- 

rly call heroic poems. See HEROIc c, NN. 
Ni. de l More, indeed; in his controverſy with madam Da- 
cier, on the ſubject af Homer, maintains, that the whole life 
of a hero, may juſtly be made the ſubject of an ui poem; 
and even, that the lutrin of M. Boi might” paſs for an 

;c poem: but he ſeemed, afterwards; to return to the com- 
mon ſentiment. In effect, the queſtion is not as to the ſenſe, 
1 the words epic poem, but the ſenſe 


If we had only regard to the etymology of the word i, (of 
tec, verſe, poetry, from eme, dico, J Heal, relate) poems 


ſpeak, except at ſecond hand, 
on this or that occaſion, would 


ters of language we mult be guided by cuſtom. | 
It M. dela — only pretended, that one might make 


a fine, inſtructive poem, on the whole life of a hero; or an 
agrecable, and diverting poem, on ſome humerous adventure; 
all the world would have been of his fide, But it is enough 
that cuſtom has not thought good to apply the term epic, either 
to ſubjects of too much extent, and that are ſtuffed with too 
many incidents no wiſe connected together; nor to burleſque 
poems, as the batrachomyomachia of Homer; the ſecchia ra- 
pita of Tafſoni ; the defaite de Dulot ; the lutrin of Boi- 
leau ; the Hudibras of Butler; the rape of the lock of Mr. 
Pope; or the diſpenſary of Dr. Garth. See BuxL ESR. 
The epic poem, then, as appears from what was above ob- 
ſerved, bears a relation, or analogy, to four things ; hiſtory, 
morality, fable, and poetry. Lo hi/tory,. as both of them re- 
late one or more actions; but then, the actions of — ban 
ſingular ; fo that the epopoeia ie no hiſtory, nor kind of hiſtory, 
vee HISTORY. | 
To moral philoſophy, as both of them conſiſt of inſtructions 
for forming the manners; but the action and allegories diſtin- 
guiſh it herefrom. See Mor ALlity. 
But it relates entirely to poetry and fable, as being ſtrictly a 
E and a fable. 1 FABLE. W 

he nature of the epic poem, is finely drawn by the great 
critic . the epic — ſays fath. Boſſu, Love 
done that with regard to morality, which the antient heathen 
divines did with regard to the divinity. The too great diver- 
ſity of divine actions and perſections, fo very diſproportionate 
to our comprehenſion, obliged the latter to divide a fingle idea 
of a ſimple eſſence, God, into ſeveral perſons; to whom 
3 ſeveral names, Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, Qc. 

e Gos. 
And, on the contrary, the nature of moral philoſophy, which 
never preſcribes.zules for particular things, lead the poets to 
collect into one ſingle idea, one and the ſame perſon, and one 
apparently ſingular action, whatever of that kind was found 
in different perſons, and different actions. 
Thus Ariſtotle, Ov ge era A Llemete oropuere, Wc, Po- 
ctry, ſays he, teaches moral philoſophy, not by relating only, 
in manner of an hiſtorian, what Alcibiades, for inſtance, 
did or ſuffered; but by propoſing. what ſome perſon, named 
as the poet thinks fit, would, probably, or neceſſarily have 
done on the like occaſion. © And thus it is that he ſhews either 
the unhappy conſequences uſually attending imprudent ſchemes, 
or ill actions; or the reward of good actions, and the fatis- 
faction reſulting from a deſign laid in virtue, and conducted 
with prudence. So that in the epic poem, according to Ari- 
Hotle's ſentiment, the perſons and actions, however named, 
are all teigned, allegorical, and univerſal, not hiſtorical and 
iingular, . 
But the poets thus taking on them the office of moral phi- 
joſophers, did not ceaſe to be divines. On the contrary, 
their morality it ſelf frequently obliges them to introduce 
the deity” in their works; as the knowledge, fear, and 
love of God, are the firſt and moſt ſolid foundations of all 
morality, The preſence of the divinity, and the ſhare ſo 
auguſt a perſonage was ſuppoſed to have in the action, 


obliged the poet to make the action great and important, | 
and to have it tranſacted by kings and princes. The fame | 


ikewiſe obliged them to think and ſpeak, in a manner ele- 
I . | 


E P 1 


[ 'vated above the common pitch of men; and equal; in ſome 


hich | circumitance likewi di- 


meaſure, to the dignity of the divine perſons introduced. T'o 
which end ſerves the poetical and figurative language, with 


the majeſty of heroic verſe. Add, that as fo much of the di- 


vine and miraculous might ruin the probability, they wert 
hereby obliged to have recourſe to ſeveral rules to maintain 
the fame. See Mach. | 
Thus much the poets were driven to by the ſubſtance of the 

things they had choſe for the matter of their poetns and in- 
ſtructions. The manner of delivering them uſefully and me- 
thodically, obliged them to ſeveral other rules. See Unity, 
Episopx, Er. 4) 
The epic poem is intended more for the manners and ha- 
bits, than for the paſſions. Theſe latter riſe all at once, 
and their violence is but of ſhort duration; but the ha- 
bits are more calm, and impreſſed, or quitted more lei- 
lurely, - Conſequently, the epic action could not be included 
in the ſpace of a day, as that of the theatrical. A longer 
time was neceſſary than is required for tragedy, which is alto- 
gether for the paſſions. | 

- 'T his diſtinction has introduced a world of difference between 
tragedy and ic poetry. The tragic violente requires a more 
lively and animated repreſentation, than a mere recital, Ac- 
cordingly, it is wholly thrown into action, and the port never 
ſpeaks at all, as he ih the epopocia, where thete are no 
actors. Soe farther of the nature of rhe ie poem undet 
Fan. z. — For its matter, fee Ac Tow. For its form, ſce 
NARRAT ION. See alſo MANN ERS, CHARACTER, Ma- 
eum, SW. ie = | | 

EPICARPIUM *, ENIKAPITION, in meditine, a kind of 
remedy, uſually in form of a cataplaſm, or plaiſter, conſiſt - 
ing of ſharp, penetrating ingredients, as garlic, or | onion, 
ſpidets- web, hellebore, campher, treacle, c. applied round 
the wriſt,” at the beginning of the acceſs of a fever, tb prevent 
the growth of the ſame. 

The word is formed of the Greek /, fiber; on; and 
xo. car, Writ. 

EPICEDION *, ENIKHAION, in the Greek and Latin po- 
etry, à poem, or poetical compoſition, on the death of a 
perſon. See FUNERAL, _. 

* Th word is Greek, formed of «71, upon, and xndos; /i- 
| mera. 
At the obſequics of any, man of figure, there were three kinds 
of diſcourſes uſually made: that rehearſed at his buſtum, or 
funcral pile, was called zenia.; that engraven on his tomb, 
, epitaph ;, and that ſpoke in the ceremony of his funeral, i 
cedion, See NR NIA and EyitTAPH.—VWe have two beautiful 
epicedrons in Virgil; that of Euryalus; and that of Pallas. 

EPICERASTICKS *, EHIKEPAETIKA; in medicine, re- 
medies, which by their temperate moiſture, ſoften the acri- 
mony of an humour, and aſſwage the painful ſenſation of a 
pet irritated or afflicted : ſuch are the roots of althza, mal- 

ws, liquorice; leaves of lettice, mallows, nenuphar, pur- 
ſlain ; * ſeeds of flax, poppy, &c. 
The word is formed of sv. and xcgarrupar, rempero; I mo- 
derate, correct. 

EPICHIREMA, ENIXFEIPHMA, in logic, an argumenta- 
tion, conſiſting of four, or more ptopoſitions; ſome whereof 
are proofs of others, 


Thus, that oration of Cicero for Milo, may be reduced to 


the epichirema : ** Thoſe who way-lay a man to kill him, it 
is lawful for him to kill; as is allowed by the laws of na- 
&* 'ture and nations, and by the practice of the beſt men: bit 
“ Clodius way-laid Milo with that view; as appears from 
„his forming an ambuſcade before his country houſe, and 
* from his proviſion of weapons, ſoldiers, Oc. Therefore 
it was lawful for Milo to kill Clodius. Sce SoRIT Es. 
EPICOENE, ENIKOINON, in grammar, a term applied to 
nouns, Which, under the fame gender and termination, 
mark, indifferently, two kinds, or ſexes. See GEND ER. 
Such, in Latin, is agua, veſpertihko, &c. which ſignify 
equally, a male or female eagle, or bat, 
2 95 tos diſtinguiſh between epicane and common. A 
noun is ſaid to be common of two kinds, when it may be 
joined either with a maſculine, or a feminine article; and epi- 
cane, when it is always joined to jome one of the two arti- 
cles, and yet ſignifies both genders. _ | : 
EPICOLIC Kegions, (from er, ſupra, upon, and colon, the 
gut ſo called) a name given by Dr, Gliſſon, to that ſpace, 
on both ſides, over the colon. See Colox. 
EPICUREANISM, or EricurtAan Philoſophy, the doctrine, 
or ſyſtem of philoſophy maintained by Epicurus, and his fol- 
lowers, See EPICUKE ANS. | | 
The noble poet Lucretius, who has given us a beautiful ſyſtem, 
of epicureaniſm in fine Latin verſe, prefers its father Epicurus, 
to all other philoſophers, whom, he makes no ſcruple to 
ſay, he obſcured, as much as the ſun does the other ſtars. 
It is faid he firſt taught grammar; till upon reading De- 
mocritus's books, he began to apply himſelf to philoſophy. 
From Democritus he learnt the doctrine of atoms, or cor- 
puſcles, which he afterwards made the baſis of his phyſicks. 


Clem. Alexand. from: 6. advances, that Epicurus ſtole his 


Ib chick 


—— ——— ̃ — ve —— —— 
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E PI 


EPICUREANS, a fe- of 


| [ 0 to the doctrines, and opinions of Epicurus, See EricuksA- 

Mn, N1SM, . ͤ TY 
[ 1015 [ The Epicureans have, in all ages, been decried for their mo- 

|| 14148 rals, and their attachment to the pleaſures of ſenſe; ſeveral |-+ 
e authors, particularly, Cicero among the antients, and Gaſ- |-- 
1 ſendus among the moderns, have endeavoured to vindicate 


their maſter Epicurus places the ſumimuim bonum, or ſupreme 
happinels of this life, was not any feat, of. brutal pleaſure, 
but a contentment, and tranquillity of mind, exempt from 
all n Se. 2 a * Nr 
This opinion juſt, and well - gn 3 but, without 
entering into the queſtion, which endus, Du Rondel, 
| _— — it is certain, that in the common 
uſe of the word, Epicurean ſignifies, an, indolent, effeminate 
and voluptuous 'perfon, who only conſults his pleaſure, with- | 
- out concerning himſelf with any thing ſerious. | 
In effect, there were always two kinds of ZEpicuer 


F 


ar 3 the 

rigid, and remiſs: the rigid Epicureans, were ſtrictiy at · 

tached to the ſentiments of Zpicurus, who placed all their 
happineſs in the pure pleaſures of the mind, reſulting from 
the practice of virtue. The looſe or remiſs Epicureans, tak- 

ing the words of that philoſopher in a groſs ſenſe, 

all their happineſs in pleaſures of 'the body, in eating, drink- 


LS 
# « 


ing, loving, &c. The former kind, who were the genuine | E 
3 called the other the 1 their ſect. | 
he Epicureans take their name the chiet of their ſect, 
— whom 8 den . author & 
the philoſophy he taught; charging him with. retailing 
gels, doctrine of Democritus ; and for. ethicks, that 
of Ariſtippus. | | | 


Be this 3s i will, he was an e and the fon of Neo- 


| the planet, all the way moving regularly along the circumfe- | 
_— „ben e 
wns, and when 5 


the epicycle, whoſe 
ns | 
heavens ſolid, the epicycle was a ſphere, which revolved with 
the moon, of the thickneks allowed its heaven or orbit; and 


antient philoſophers, who adhered |... 


them from this charge ; by ſhewing that the n wherein | » 


the ſemi- diameter. 


pepe] 
op thoſe days among the 


J 342 ., npured.in abundance of di 
years before Chriſt.” He began to form his ſchool at Mitylene | + 


i Y 
| E . PI 
. | * Wn) . bat * +4 : * 
rene 


| which; ſometimes ſhelved it 


pn 9 2 
higher, and ſometimes lower. 


1 
, 
108 {1 | LW 4 1 of} 0 
? 40 | chef doctrines from Democritus. But, it is certain, he 
iin. 0 * 
1. i 1 5 1 
kt | | | "ix 
T1 | | | phyfical evoixww, and n, ethical; which he explained wh 
11 | | briefly in three: epiſtle. „ 7 
110 [ | The firſt, as Laertius relates, was about the canons, or rules - hs: 
WH! of judging; wherein, Hr gps: Hoch of logic, be eſtabliſhed «4.4 
Nin the ſenſes, paſſions, anticipations, as the criterions, r. ig. 
eie | « 2 
TEL 9 vr 
FIT * 8 
nr 6 
100 N ] 
1 4 1 * „move; in . 
1,0% © and foro yeles, h | 
WHEN © . . Hingpl ingrenſs | En 
ne * ecliptic.” De Chales| . . 
it "it ſ E YCLOI 1 geometry, a curve generated by the 
if il — of the periphery of 2 circle, along the 
1 J 
1.008 
15 
| 


by any point in ite 
whit OLD T 


mr rn 


* 


Or 
* - 


G 


W. half of che anterior epitycloil, 
ion of the ſemi- circle VLB, (which 5 


in the revolving circle has deſcribed, from the time it touchel 
- . the circle whereon it revolved, is to double the verſed {inc of 


half the arch which all that time touched the quieſcent cir- 
cle, a the ſum of the diameters of the circles, 'to the ſemi- 
diameter of the quiaſcent circle: provided the revolving circle 


8 upon the convex ſide of the quieſcent circle; but, if 


upon the concave fide, as tlie difference of the diameters, to 


filly L197 nnn 8 
Dr. Halley. gives us a general propoſition for meaſuring all 
cloids and eproxclaids ; thus: the area of a ꝙchid, or pic, 


. 
4 


either primary, or contracted, or prolate, is to the area of 


the generating citele; and alſo the area's of the parts, gene- 


rated in thoſe curves, to the area's of analogous ſegments of 


the circle: as the ſum of double the velocity of the center, 
and velocity of the circular motion, to the velocity of the 


circular motion. The demonſtration bercof, fee in P/. 


N N%.a fot de d eee be figh eto 4475 
PIDEMIA,-tH1SHMISA, in antiquity; feaſts'of Apollo at 
Delphos, and Miletus 3 and of Diana at Argos. See Fs asT. 
Theſe ſeaſts bore the name: epidenia, (from e in, and e 
by reaſon thoſe gods were imagined to be preſent on 
people. Accordingly, on the laſt da) 
hymn, called ere un LE co 


of the epidemia, 4 
bid them adieu, ſet them 
be 


* 


| SPORADIC, _ wm is 4h. ene, tp ee N 
EPIDERMIS „ in anatomy, the cuticle, or ſcarf-skin. 
27 „ ann 


© The word is formed of the Greek, irt on, over, and Sc 


a J 
” 
- 


Some hold the epidermis to be formed of the excrements of the 
p — or true skin: Hippocrates is of opinion, it is engen- 


cold ; as, on blood, broth, or the like, when cold, 

we fee a pellicle formed, ON 

But it is now paſt doubt, that it is produced at the fame time, 

and after the ſame manner, with" the other parts; it being 

found. in feetus's of all ages, in the womb: it has neither 

veins, arteiies, nor nerves; whence it is inſenſible. 
| EPI- 


MIS*. ; a little, round body, on the In the modern verlification, as obſerved by Fa. Mourgues, 
Fin 0 Aa 7 . | the epigram and madrigal, are diſtinguiſhed by the number of 
back K ord is formed of the G „ene mes, and Sid pu, | verſes, and the cloſe. 19. By the number of verſes, which 
„ err N | : | in the modern Pigram does not go beyond eight, nor in the 
EPIGAST IC Region, is a name given to the- upper. part modern madrigal, comes ſhort of fix : and, 28. In that the 


the navel. See Recon. ; lively and ſtudied than that of the madrigal. See ADRI- 
ſei ſua y divided into three parts: the ſides, or lateral parts, | Gaz. SEO 
called hypochondria ; and the middle, the erm. See | The gram is the loweſt, and leaſt conſiderable of all the 


ABDOME N. 


(An . n* 57, . 6. n“ 3. of this kind of compoſition, as it reduces it to the nature of the 
cya Broke * ENTT p, in anatomy, the pun, or equivoque. Fa. und confirms the hint, in add 
middle part of the gie region. - See Erro As TRIC. ng, that the equiyoque is What uſually ſhines the moſt in the 


* The word is formed of the Greek, «x: Hen, and yer uy, 8 
_ belly. l | 


tongue. 17 55 a ' | ſhewing and exerciſin 2 faculty it values it of for. Segrais. 

The eprglattis is a thin, moveable cartilage, in form of a leaf M. B. J. M. the Robe a new collection of F rench 
of ivy, or à little tongue, and therefore likewiſe called Nu. ier ami, in the year 1720, a deal of good obſervations 
la; — the cleft, or rima of the larynx, called on the nature of chigram. He defines it an ingenious thought 
glatbis. dee Grorris, FEET delivered in a few verſes ; and oonceives it as a generical 
Galen takes the epiglottis to be the prinapal organ, ot inſtru- . chr cluding under it divers king. of thort, lively poetics, 
ment, of voce; ſerving to vary, modulate, and render t as the ſonnet, rondelgy, made gal, and little tales Which on! 

harmonious, y See Voice. UW | CRT turn on ſome mer: thought, Epitaphs and inſcriptions, 
Its baſe, which is broad, is in the upper part of the he thinks, may be alſo reduced t0 the head of Pigrams. 


palate, It is only ſhut by che weight of the piece infwallow- The #ieram admits of great variety of ſubjects : ſome are 
ing; but not ſo exactly, but that a rum, or a drop, ſome- made to praiſe, and others to latyrize, which laſt are much 
times eſcapes through it into the trachea, See TRACHR c. the eaſieſt ; il! nature ſerving inſtead of point and wit. Boi- 


EPIGRAM , in Poetry, a ſhort poem, or compoſition in leau's grams, are all ſatyrs on one or another. Thoſe of 


* 
y 
— 


The word is _ — pt 5 . ſcription, only a fingle thought, it would be ridiculous to expreſs it in a 
1 — f f 1 


ally ſipuify inſcriptions, and derive their ori- : LP: : 
= {rom thoſe ion roy em on their tombs, The 8 an action ſor its ſubject ; and the epigram a 


{fatues, temples trumphal arches, c. INSCRIPTION, EPIGRAPHE . Ellirpaell, an inſcription on a building, 

N if * * . | . . 
increaſing the; length, they made 4 in verſe, to be che » hgnify ts uſe, occaſion, the oe and the perſons 
more ealily retained : Herodotus, and Others, have Preſerved The word is Greek, and lipnifies Superſeriplion 


gen to uſe them for the relating of little facts, and accidents, from time to time in fits, or paroxyſms. See Convyr. 
e characterizing of perſons, Cc. | 810N. | 

The Greeks conkine their #Þigrams to a very narrow compass: * The word js formed of the Greek, eT/AZUB210, I ferprize, 
for though, in the anthalogy, we here and there meet with a Seize bold of exe, by reaſon the diſcaſs ſeizes and overcomes 
very long one ;. ordinarily, they do not exceed ſix, or, at the ſenſes, {o that the patient ſeems as if dead. 

molt, eight verſes, The Latins were not always fo ſcrupu- | In Engliſh it is uſually called the falling feckneſs,, by reaſon 
lous, — the moderns much leſs, as to theſe bounds, | people fall down when attacked therewith. The Latins call 


M. le Brun, in the preface to his ram, defines an h- it comtitial;; morbus, by reaſon when any body was ſeized 


51 a little poem, ſuſceptible of all kinds of ſubjects, and therewith in x comiia, or afſembly of the Roman people, 


ending with a lively, juſt, and unexpected thought : which they preſently broke up the aſſembly, as deeming it an un- 
are three qualifications eſſential to the eprigram ; particularly happy preſage. See CokiIrIAIIs. | 

ihe firſt and laſt of them, vis. brevity, and the point, or | Some call it the morbys facer, as ſuppoſing it ſent by way 
Cloſe of the ꝓuram. | E of immediate puniſhment from God. Others, morbus c 


be confined to: the ordinary limits are from two to twenty | to the ground. When down, he grinds his teeth, foams at 
verſes ; though we have inſtances, both among the antients | mouth, and frequently ſhakes his head ; his arms, legs, neck, 
| it j | Ing rigi diſtorted, Ang 


takes more of the nature and character of this kind of poem. an involuntary flux of urine, ſeed, and jeca! matter. After 
The point or turn is a quality much inſiſted on by the criticks, ſome time he returns to himſelf; on! retaining a head ach 
Who require the epigram conftantly to cloſe with ſomething heavinefs, wearineſz of the limbs, r. 

poignant, and unexpected, to Which all the reſt of the com. Etmuller more accurately diſtinguiſhes the diſeaſe into three 
Poſition is only Preparatory, Others there are, Who exclude degrees : the firſt, or loweſt, "is much the fame with the 
the point, and require the thought to be equally diffuſed higheſt degree of 2 vertigo, See VERTIGO. 

throughout the Whole poem, without laying the whole ſtreſs In the ſecond, there ariſe various agitations and geſticula- 


on the cloſe: the is ulually Martial practice, and the tions; and the ſenſes, both external and internal, either re- 
latter that of Catullus. Which is the moſt beautiful and per- maining, oz being tranſported into 2 delirium, they dance, 
te manner, is diſputed by a third claſs of criticks, ſing, laugh, weep, talk idly, ſhreek, and bear their breaſts 


we find in : ſenſible peaſant, or a child that has wie, They fling themſelves down, foam, grind their teeth, and bite 


and ſpiritleſß. However, the general faintneſs, and delicacy & The cauſe of this diſeaſe, Boerhaave attributes to too much 
of the pleaſantry in them, has given occafion for 2 Greet action of the brain on the motory nerves, and none on the 
Kram, or epigram a la Grecgue, to denote among the | ſeniitive ones. Some are pleaſed to *ccount for it, from the 


French, an epigram void of falt or ſharpneſs, abundance of ſharp humours mixing with the animal ſpirits, 
K 5 principally the point that characteriſes the ehigram, and giving them extraordinary and regular motions, and. di 
and diſtinguiſhes it from the madrigal. See Poisr, rections ; whence ariſes its diſtinction trom 2 ſyncope, and 

Vor. | 3R x be. 
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EpriLOGUE, in dramatic poetry, is a ſpeech. addreſſed to the au- 


apoplexy, which take away all motion as well as ſenſe. See 
SYNCoPE and ANT. 4 F ve Pt: 0 a, 
The epilepſy is either idiopathic,” or ſympathetic : it is idiopattuc 
when k Ae meerly from a diſorder of the brain, or ſpitits: 
and ſympathetic, When it is preceded by ſome other diſeaſt 
which brings it on. ene „e nen > 


ders the patient more or leſs paralytic; "delirious, or ſtupid. 
In young people there is hopes of its going off about the time 
of puberty. Hippocrates obſerves, that when it ſeizes à per- 


„ 0 1 A ro ons; 5 
The cure is very diſſicult: the 1 icks are, 
the roots of peiony, leaves of lilly of the valley, feeds of 


the flowers and ſpirits of ſal aititnionitie againſt this diſcaſe; | 


roper term * a 
M. Poupart, from a diſſection of an eg 


immediately under the dura mater, a deal of White, 


of the magi, had, at its firſt iaſtitucon among the Greeks, 2 
different object, v. dur Saviour's birth And was called 20 
| phany, and epiphany, that is, 'appearance, and manifeſtation of 
| u 1611 $9105 at 91907 1607, enwob Dig, eam 

Pope Julius, who reigned front the year 3 39; to 
nativity, and -oppphary, Fupelgoebi para a Cenat. p. 
Aa. &. . * See Nativity, Res 
| 'Dhe word in the ortgieal Greek, Eripzraie, fignifice 244, 
| ancey\ or apparition 5'\and was applied, as fotrie may in 
5 Which appeared 
take the ch 


ius meu Mila, i 
beloved Son, in 'whon Iam wel 


| . N at 
time. And it muſt be allowed, that the word is uſed en 
the antient Greek fathers, not ſor tho appearance of the 6; 
to tlie 1 1 ſor that of dur Saviour to the world. In 
Which ſenſe, St. Paul uſes the word piphania, in his ſecond 


. _ epiſtle to Timothy, c. i. v. 1000. 

| Add; chat the Armenians, to this day, celebrate the feat of 
the nativity, on the day of epiphany, aveording to the practice 

of the ancient church; which ſome Romifh mifionaries have 


thick, viſcid, pituita, glued, and, as it were, Mcorporated | |  impertinently cenſared them for, not knowing that the My 


with the membrane; thinks, that this might be the cauſe 
the diſeaſe ; the exceſſive quantity of ſuch thick load- 
ing the brain, and obſtiuing its motions.” The firſt cauſe, 
he judges, might be the ſpongrouſneſ of the dutà mater, 
which imbibed the ſæroſities of the bann 
He adds, that he knows an: epileptic perſon, who, upon the 
firſt approach of his diſorder, rubs his forehead with his hand, 
and bends his head as far backward as he can, reſting it againſt 
a wall; and by that means ſecures bimſalf againſt the con- 
vulſion. It is probable, that by this he gives a motion to the 
lympha, and drives it from the place which beſuye it diſturbed. 
EPILOGUE“, Eritodus, in oratory, r. The perora- 
tion, or laſt part of a diſcourſe, or: treatiſe 3 ming ordi- 
narily a recapitulation of the principal matters deli «| Sec 
PERORATION. bo dJ balls ew go 
The word is Greek, \eriaAyoc, formed of the verb «xray ee, 
#4 wn the epilogue being the end, or concluſion. of a 
dit e. OT TY 1 


17 
4 


dience, when the play is over, by one of the principal 
ne, or actors therein; containing uſually ſome reflecti _— 


certain incidents in the play, particularly thoſe of. the part of 
the perſon who ſpeaks it. | 1 


In the modern tragedy, the epilgue has uſually ſomewbat of | 
pleaſantry ; intended, we ſuppoſe, to compoſe the paſſions | 


raiſed in the courſe of the repreſentation,” and ſend away 


the audience in good humour: though how far that deſign is | 
good and laudable, will bear ſome diſpute : an ingenious au- 
thor in the Spectator, compares it to a merry jig. on the | 


organ, after a good .ſermon, to wipe away any impreſſions 
that might have been made thereby, and ſend the people awa 
Juſt as they came, , | 


In effect, though the epilogue, in this ſenſe, may ſcem_ an þ 
abuſe ; yet has it the countenance of antiquity : the Romans 


had ſomething of the ſame nature, though under another 
name. Their exodium was a kind of farce, brought on the 
ſtage when the tragedy was over; ut: quicquid lacrymarum 


ac triſtitiæ cepiſſent ex tragicis aſfectilus, hujus ſpectaculi riſus | 


detergeret, ſays the ſcholiaſt of Juvenal. See TRAGEDY and 
SATYR, | ith | A&R 14 

The epilogue is but of modern date, much later than the 
prologue. See PR0LOGUE.—Many, 'indeed,: have taken the 
exodium of the antient' Greek drama, for an epilogue ; by 
reaſon Ariſtotle defines it, to be a part rehearſed - after the 


chorus had 2 for the laſt time: but, in reality, it was, 
'The exodium was the laſt of 


of a quite different nature. | 
the four parts of the tragedy z containing the unravelling 


and cataſtrophe of the plot, and anſwering to our laſt, or 


fifth act. 8% EXODMA 7 ot nora bea iid 
EPINICION *,. EIINIKION,. in the Greek and Latin 


poetry, denotes, 19. A feaſt, ceremony, or rejoicing, on o- 


caſion of a victory obtained. 29. A poem, or; compoſition, | 
on the fame ſubject.— Scaliger treats expreſly of the epinucion | 


in his poeticks, I. I. c. 44. 
9 
vittory. b ag t to brow 03: ene 0 

EPIPHANY, in eccleſiaſtical antiquity, the feaſt of kings; 
a double feſtival, of the firſt rank, ſolemnized on the th of 
January, or New-Years-Day, in honour. of the appearance 
of Jeſus Chriſt to the three kings, or Magi, who came to 
adore, and bring him preſents, See FEAST. ;- 1 


* 


word is formed from the Greek, 47 ' on, and nnn, | 


The g/t of epiphany, now beld in honour, of the adoration | 


| 


| Shay, originally; and properly, was the nativity of our Sa- 
Vviour 


A400 
Ammianus Mareellinus makes mention of this feaſt, Ii). 
XXI. 4 2. and obſerves. that it was held in January. Upon 
, Which paſſage, Valeſius in his notes, endeavourstoſhew, that 
the re tho ſcaſt of the nativity. 
Tbe Heathen. writers uled che word ꝓpipbanie in the like 
_ ſenſe, vir. to expreſs the appearance of their Gods on carth. 
And the chriſtians, after their example, applird it, in e 
| generals vos ger pho appearance, or manifeſtation of the 
dle M4164 GX 330 * Sin eee Wei 01 v. | 
EP IPHONEMA, ENTISQNHMA, in rhetoric, a ſententions 
ſort of exclamation," frequently added aſter a narrative, or fe. 
bearſal of any thing remarkable; containing, afually, 2 live- 
y, cloſe reflection, on the ſubject there ſpoken of. 

uch is that of St. Paul, when, aſter diſtourſing of the re- 

jection of the Jews, and the vocatiort bf the Gentiles, he 

cries out: | FY 

Ob che doth of the wiftlom” am Andi, if Oe 

nk 69s 7 the bon iy lh 
| tnemuon's ſacrificing hi 
| 19 1 0 Tantton religi | | . 
Such, laſtly, is that G. V . gil, ppon occaſion of Juno's perſe 
cuting /Eneas ; &)) LP e bor 0 No 2 ry 8 | 85 | 2 
en. ee Tei ee delt ., 
W . ee, 

e len F ime es d, 


1 — 


1 1 Cc? 4 


| nd. bode 2 ray in ſo) oft boſoms then ? 
©. 1. 114. Jadge fach daring ſouls in little men? 
EPIPHORA, Keb in medicine, x, diſeaſe of the eye: ; 


and twitching... 


£ : IS Een y en, — 4 0 
: \ 6 BI (2 4 ” K 1011 * [4s 
Ihe word is Greek, formed of #T/@fe61r,,.inferre, to draw, 


or drin into; y reaſon of the pain it occaſions. 
it a catarrh of the glands of the eg, Sc: 


Pitcairn g 

n enen # FAG) 

"The internal Gauſes öf the ihboru, of rheum in the eyes, arc 

A relaxation of the glands of the eyes, and a 100 great act 
mon, ot ſharpneſs. of the ſerous buwour ſeparated. thercby ; 
| Which e J the eye, draws an unuſual quan- 
| 2 of; Hlogd und. /mpha thereto ;. by. which, at length, the 
Fes becomes excoriated, £5c.+cldren are moſt, liable 10 it, 
e frequent uſe, and ſtraining of the, glands of the che 
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5 I 2 L N Ft ; 
| The external, cauſes, 0 12 &iÞhora,}. are ſharp, duſts, ficams, 


GL. tender 11} Th 

 EPIPHYSIS*, ENISTEIE, in anatomy, 2 leſſer bone, adbc- 

ring, or growing to another, by ſimple contiguity. See 

Book. 5 | r 

4 .* The word is formed of the Greek, 61, on, pon, and e. 

| to grow, adhere : The Latins call it Mpendiæ, additamentum, 
aunaſcemia, c. V 


The 


de un 


* 

1 

4 

4 

Hf 
1 


0 between the Pin and the bone: though it is certain, 

= there 4 rex iprocal admiſſion of the heads, er extfemi- 

TION. YTIVLTAW 5 2 IV 368 „ 
here are ſome bones that have no epphyſes at all, as the 

Aue chen have no vg than five, as the vertebræ. The de- 


F : f 1 | 5 * Bore 

len of adding epiptyſes to bones, was, to ſupply their defects 
1 them and bigger at the extremes. 

Ep1PHYSES armes, are two eminences of the cerebellum, 


ſhaped like worms, Which keep. open the pullage from che 


rd, to the fourth. ventride. 11 8 
1 ining the | third ventricle of the brain, we perceive four 
eminence, two upper and bigger, called orbicular! pro- 
uber ances 3 and two lower and leſs, called iH? of the or- 
bicular protuberances. Dionias . 
EPI PLASMA, the ſame with cataplaſma. See CATA- 
PL ASM» 3 11 "LETS. 6 x 1 We! . C b 
FPIPLOCELE. EMTLAQKHAH, in medicine, a kind of 
hernia, or tumor, o ned by the deſcent of the epiploon, 
or caul, into the ſcrotum. Ser Hernia, and \\ENTER0- 
Epidlac le. {1 evict Tk 01% 0 
FPIPLOIC, or Erir roi, a term. applied to the arteries 
and veins, diſtribated through the ſubſtance af the epiploor, or 
caul. dee Tab. Anat. Angeiol, . 1. n. 37. See allo Er- 
2 10 


1 


PLOON, and Gr RETTET S . 
EpIPpLols Daextra, 1 is a 1 branch of the-cceliack artery, which 
runs through the right fide of the inner, or hinder leaf of the 
caul, See COELIAC. : | 1900 
Ee1eL 04s Poftice, is à branch of the coœliack artery, ſpringing 
out of the lower end of the ſplenica, and running to the hinder 
leaf of .the eau be eee off e cothein' opting e 
Ep1yLo1s Sim/tra, is a branch of the cœliack artery, which is 
beſtowed on the lower and leſt ſide of the cauubw. 
EPTPLOMPHALUS , or \Ep12LoomenA LON, EII- 
[1\ 00M@AADON,, in medicine, à ſpecies of exompbalus, or 
navel-· rupture 3 being a tumor, or ſwelling of the part, oc- 
caſioned by the epiploon's falling into it. See EXoMPHALUSs, 
and ENTERO-EPIPLOMPHALUS, || 
The word is compounded of the Greek, erben, caul, and 
u, navel. 12A JT QCULLI HL, 16 
EPIPLOON “, in anatomy, a fatty membrane, ſpread, over 
the inteſtines, and entering even into the ſinuoſities thereof ; 
called alſo, the omentwn, and popularly, the, caul. See O- 
MENTUM. 100 43110 
* The word is formed of the Greek, «r(azess, 4% ſwim upon, 
by reaſon it ſeems to float on the inteſtines. bt ale aun 
FPIPLOSARCOMPHALUS “, in medicine, a, fort of 
tumor, of the exomphalus, kind. It is formed, of the epi- 
pioon, and the fleſh. Sec ExOMPHALUS., + til. 44 
* The word is WH of the _—_— words, gr 
, epiploon, cg, fleſh, and ouparG., umbilicus, navel. 
EPISCOPACY,' the quality of epiſcopal government ; or that 
torm of church diſcipline, wherein diocefan biſhops are eſta- 
dliſhed, diſtinct from, and ſuperior to, prieſts or presbyteis. 
See Bi8HOP, EpiscorAl, EPISCOPALIAN, HIERARCHY, 
ff, 1 i k SYS Y e N +\\ \ | 
Epiſcopacy and presbytety, have been alternately eſtabliſhed and 
aboliſhed in Scotland. © Ser PRE VYTEK Tr. 
FPISCOPACIDE, the crime of murdering a biſhop by one 
of his own clergy.—By the ancient laws of England, the ſame 
obedience is due from a clergyman to his biſhop, as from a 
child to his father: and therefore the offences of epi/copacide 
and parricide are made equal, viz. petty-trealon, See 
TREASON, 8 . Fs 
EPISCOPAL “, ſomething that belongs to a biſhop, | See 
e eee FFC 
* The word is formed of the Greek :urrzonr, overſeer, de- 
rived from emioxoTew, inſpicio, I inſbedt, or overlook. 
Eyiſcepal” government, is the government of a dioceſe, 
wherein one ſingle perſon, legally conſecrated, prefides over 
the clergy of a Whole diftrift, in quality of head, bp 
incendent thereof; conſerring orders, and exerciſing a fort of 
E See Diocksx, ae 8 
e Presbyterĩans reject the piſchhal eſtabliſhment,” and con- 
demn the pip r as 4 Wa del, the "mere re- 
ſult of pride, and ambition. See PRESBYTERIANS, 
Among the php functions, the principal is that of 
holding Fequdt le 
T1I0 ,. mn ol „Lennon 3% 
EPISCOPALIA, is ſometimes uſed in the fame ſenſe with 
pontificalia.” See PO TIF IC ALI. A 
EP1SCoPALIA,' is alſo uſed to denote ſynodals, or cuſtomary 
- payments, due to the biſhops from the clergy, of his dioceſe ; 
called alſo onus epiſcopale.” See SYNODALS., © wi 
EPISCOPALIANS, a name given to thoſe ' who adhere to 
tie church of England, and particularly to the eccleſiaſtical 
tierarchy, fuch as it was in the Romiſh church, before the re- 
formation; who affect the diſcipline of biſhops, prieſts, ca- 
nons, the office, or liturgy, &c. and retain the greateſt part 
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EPI i 
of the canon law, with the decretals of the popes, more cloſe- 
ly than the catholicks themſelves of ſeveral countries, 
Though, as to matters of doctrine, or faith, they agree in 
moſt. points with the calviniſts, or reformed. 

In Scotland, the principal diſſenters are the epi/copalians lay 

| 1 enjoy all the fame civil privileges with thoſe of the 

eſtabliſhed church. They are under no reſtrictions; tied to 
no teſts ; but are, imployed in all places of truſt, upon taking 
the oaths to the government. But the are, miniſters are 
liable to ſeveral. penal Jaws 3 the greateſt part of them being 

| nonjurors. Noi, 1011 5 | x 

EPISCOPI mult. See the article Mu LTA. 

EPISCOPUS pucrerum, biſhop of the boys ; a ludicrous kind of 

| ſons formerly; exerciſed in churches, in that called the feeft 

bY IV aft to yh 
Ide cuſtom was, ſor ſome, youth in the ſeaſt of epiphany, to 
plait his hair, that he might ſeem to have the tonſure, and 
to put on the.epiſcopal garments ; and then to exerciſe a ſhew 
of juriſdiction, and do ſeveral ludicrous actions: for whic) rea- 

ſon he was called the hh of the boys, This cuſtom obtained 
among us, long after ſeveral conſtitutions were made to abo- 
liſh. it. See CHOREPISCOPBS. 

EPISODE, HHO ON“, is commonly conceived to be a 
ſeparate incident, ſtory, or action, which an hiſtorian, or 
poet, inſerts and connects with his principal action; to furniſh 
out the work with, a greater diverſity of events: though, in 
ſtrictneſs, all the particular, incidents, whereof the action or 

narration is compaled, are called pues. 

The word is formed from the Greek, 271, non, and nada, 
reſus, any), 


Ey iso, in dramatic poetry, was the ſecond part of tlie an- 


cient tragedy. See LRAGRDv. 
The origin and uſe of epiſades, is deſcribed by M. Hedelin, 
and F. Baſſu. Tragedy, in its original, being only a hymn 
ſung in honour of Bacchus, by ſeveral perſons, who made a 
| kind of chorus, or concert of muſic, with dancing, agd the 
like; to diverſify the repreſentation a little, and divert the au- 
dience, they bethouglit themſelves at length to divide the ſing- 
ing of the chorus into ſeveral parts; and to have ſomething re- 
hearſed in the intervals. | 
At firſt a ſingle perſun, or actor, was introduced, then two, 
then more; and what the actors thus rchearſed, or entertained 
the audience withal, being ſomething foreign, or additional to, 
or beſide, the ſong of the chorus, and no neceſſary part there- 
of, was called ET&90d\tey, epiſode. 
And hence tragedy came to conſiſt of ſour parts, the prelygus, 
epiſode,” exode, and chorus. 
Ihe prologue was all that preceded the firſt entrance of the 
| chorus.” See PROLOGUE. 
The ep1/ode, all that was interpoſed between the ſingings of 
the chorus. 
The exode; all that was rehearſed after the chorus had done 
ſinging. See Exopium. 
And the chorus, wus the grex, or company that ſung the 
hymn. See Cxrokus. 
And as this recitation of the actors was in ſeveral parts, and 
inſerted in ſeveral places; it might either be conſidered toge- 
ther, as @ ſingle opi/ade, conſiſting of ſeveral parts; or each 
part might be called a diſtinct 2p1/ode. 
Theſe ſeveral - eþ;/odes in the fame tragedy, might either be 
taken from ſo many different ſubjeEts ; or from the tame, 
divided into a proper number of recitations, or inci- 
dents. fl e! 
To conſider only the firſt occaſion, and inſtitution,” of theſe 
foreign, or additional pieces; it appears no ways neceſſary that 
they ſhould all be taken from one and the fame ſubject. 
three or four” recitations of different actions, no-Wiſe related, 
or connected to each other, would eaſe the actors, and amuſe 
the people, in the intervals of the chorus, as well as if they 
were all ſo many parts of the ſame action. By degrees, what 


Was at firſt only an addition to the tragedy, became the pria- 


cipal part thereof. Then, the ſeveral pieces, or eþ/odes, be- 

an to be conſidered as one ſingle body, which was not to 
ſs parts, or members of different nature, and independent 
of each other. 

The beſt poets took the thing in this light, and drew all their 
epiſodes from the ſame action; which practice was ſo fully 
eſtabliſhed in Ariſtotle's time, that he lays it down as a rule. 
T hoſe tragedies wherein this unity and connection was not ob- 
ſerved, he calls epiſodic preces.. See EPISODIC. 


fitations ' of the dioceſe,” See VISIT A- Ertsopk in epic poetry. Ihe term epiſode, by being tranſ- 


planted from*the ſtage to the epepœia, did not change its na- 
ture. All the difference Ariſtotle makes between the tragic 
and epic cpiſades, is, that the latter are more ample than the 
former, See EI. R 
Ariſtotle uſes the word in three different ſenſes : the firſt 
taken from the enumeration already made, of the parts of 
the tragedy, viz. prologue, chorus, epiſod:, and exede, Whence 
it follows, that in tragedy, every thing is epi that is none 
of the other parts: ſo that as among us, there are tragedies 
without either ' prologue, chorus, or epilogue, the tragic epiſcd 
includes the Whole tragedy: conſequently, the epic et 

mut 
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tand in lieu of the prologue. In this ſenſe,” the epoporia and 


action, to which they are not immediately neceſſary. 


choſe thoſe of 


by the father of -the criticks, Ariſtotle, does not ſignify any 
e poet, or a neceſſary and eſſential part of the action and 


.der not ſay, that there is but little epiſode in tragedy 3 but 


| proper in Ulyſſes's court, 28 expreſſed in à few words by Ari- 


dul be the whole poem, in Hue nan All there is to re. 
trench from it being the propoſition, and invocation, 
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with the epiſode * ©: 
is not only s part 


fable; as 
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their room; 


in one ſenſe, they may be (aid to be neceſſary: for Ulyſles's 
abſence being neceflary, it follows, that not being in his own 
country, he muſt be ſomewhere elſe. II tl 
not to have uſed thoſe particular adventures 
above-mentioned 3 yet he was not at liberty not to have uſed 
But if he had omitted thoſe, he muſt neceſſarily have 


"This third ſenſe, therefore, of the word epiſode, comes to the 
ſecond : all the difference between them, 15 that what we call 
iſode, in the ſecond ſenſe, is the ground, or plan of the u- 
ode, in the third und that the third adds to the ſecond, cer- 


incident, or «þiſode in the firſt ſenſe, whereon it is grounded, 
i to be extended and amplified; otherwiſe, an eſſential part 
of the action and fable, does not become an epiſode. © 

Laſtly, it is in this third ſenſe that we are to underſtand that 
precept of Ariſtotle, not to make the epiſodes, till after the 
names of the perſons have been choſen. Homer would not 
have ſpoke of the fleet and ſhips as he has done 3 if, in lieu of 
the names of Achilles, Agamemnon, , and 


Upon the whole, the term epiſode, in the epic poem, as uſed 


foreign, or accidental adventure; but the whole narration of 


action, or fetched from elſewhere z- but be a part of the action; 


adding, in 
though | naturally to his interpreters 
have generally uſed it in their tranflations and comments. He 
does not lay, plan, and chuſing the 
names, the poet 15 to add the epiſodes 3 but uſes a derivative of 
the word epiſode, ee od ul, As if in Engliſh we ſhould ſay, 
epiſodify bis action. X 


Add, that to ſhew the different extenſion of the tragedy and 


epopeia, that is, how the one becomes longer than the other; 


that the epiſodes of tragedy are ſhort and 


conciſe ; whereas the epopoeia- lengthened out and extended 
In one word, the taking vengeance of the wicked 


tle, in his plan of the odyſſee, is a fimple proper action, 
It is no epiſode, but the baſis, and, as 


and perſons, is no 
epifedified, or a real epiſode; f 
of the poet, is yet neceſſary and proper to the ſubject. 

I has been ſaid, we May venture to define epiſodes 
to be neceſſary parts of the action, extended and filled up with 
probable circumſtances. Now, an epiſode is only à part of an 
"Aion ; and not a whole action. And this part of the action, 


2— 


2 
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— 


which is Oi baſis or. ground: of the eb, mult not, when 


any ching of the plicity Which it had 


when firſt expreſſed in general, in the plan of the fable. 


% 


* Ariftotle rebearſing the parts of the plan of the Odvilce, ſays 


and by that, diſtin guiſbe, 


in the Iliad, bad taken but few. things for his ſubject, but that 


| he had uad abundance of his epiſodes, 
| ſelf abundance of A which the poct 
alone, at pleaſure. I Hat 


intimates, that the ſub- 


| is, it contains the 
which may either be left in their 
Seneca has done the cealing of 


Tze ſubject of a poem is lengthen'd two ways: either, by the 


of a great many. of his epiſedes.z or by am- 


plifyingy and giving a great extent to cer! one. By this lat- 


ter method, chiefly, it is, 
poems much beyond the dramatic. 


that the 1 poets lengthen their 
t muſt be added, that 


tere are certain parts of an action, which, of themſclves, 
Jo not naturally preſent or afford more than one cpiſod-; ſuch 


A Hector, of Turgus, or the like: whereas, 


ious and fertile, and 


bim into ſeveral dangets, and different countries. Now each 
peril, and each new country, furniſhed an epiſode, which the 
poet might uſe if he pleaſed. 4 | 

_ The reſult of the whole is, that epiſades are not actions, but 


not added to. the action and 


matter of the poem, but that they make that action and mat- 
ter themſelves, as the members make the body: that, i 
* courſe, they are not to be fetched from elſewhere, but raiſed 


only ſuch as are amplified, and extended with particular cit. 


cumftances: and, 


other: See Erisopk. 


A fable is faid to be Eros, 


hen it is ſwelled with unneceſſary incidents; and its epi. 


nor properly connected with cach 


Ariſtotle lays it down, that thoſe tragedies are moſt dctcdive, 
whoſe epiſodes have no connection, or 1 on cach 


other; Which he 


in that, having ſewer incidents and fewer parts 


The firſt French 


calls cpiſodic, 9. d. ſupera undant in epiſodes 
little epifodes can never compoſe one whole 
rily remain in Aa vicious plurality. Ser 
a&ions are” moſt ſubject to this irregularity; 
| than others, 
An unwary poet will ſometimes 
the firſt, or ſecond tin. 


ors appear between the chorus's: and be driven 
| ity of looking out for other actions, to ſupply dle 
remaining intervals, 


noets did the like: To fil each act, the) 


took fo many different actions of 2 hero ; which had no othcf 
connection between them, but that they were done V) the 


ſame perſon. 


Boſſu, p. 106. 


Tf an epiſode be uſed, the names and circumſtances where?! ae 


action, that is of the matter of the poem; 


whoſe ground and ſubject is no part of the 
ſuch an epifo®c 
} 


This irregularity is diſcovercd, 


when one may take away a whole epiſode, without ſabfiitu- 


was any member of his action wanting. 


e 


no chaſm, or de- 


in medicine, a remedy, which being eie“ 


nally applied, draws or attracts the humour to the part; c 


led alſo an attractive. 


* The word is 


draw. 


Ot epiſpaſticks, 
others with a deal 


See ATTRACTIVE: : 
Greek, formed of 2. and ra, 


traps, 1 


there are ſome which act very gently, and 


of violence. Thoſe of the latter kind {well 


and bloat the skin, make it red, and even raiſe bliſters the 


On. 


onions, 
rides, Cc. 


See VESICATORY- | 
The principal ſimple epiſpaſticks are pellitory, garlic, muſtard, 
yeaſt, gooſe- dung, and that of pidgeons, cantha- 


EPIS- 


(07 ATES®; EMSATHZ; in atitiquity, a perton, who has 
* 3 — and direction of an affair, or a people, Pa 
be The word is derived from the Gy ek, ET fi | * 
15npurs %, L fand. 


The term is of confiderable uſe, in ſpeaking of the antient 


ernment of Athens ; where the nfarer was the ſenator in 


. WS mand” fot that day, or whoſe turn it was to preſide that 


com 


da . 1 4 ; 
nftitution was this: the ten tribes of Athens, elected 
The conf by lot, each of them fifty ſenators; which made a 
ew 2 five hundred. Every tribe had the precedence in its 
turn, and ſurrendered it again, ſucceſſively, to another. The 
kfty ſenators in office were called prytene; ; the particular place 
where they afſembled protanam ; and the term, or duration, 
of their office, viz. thirty” five days, prytancu. During theſe 
thirty five days, ten, of the fifty s, preſided weekly, 
under the name of proedri. - And of theſe proedri, there was 
one to preſide each day of the week, under the title of epi- 
No perſon was allowed to hold this office more than once in 
his whole life ; left he ſhould fall too much into the taft* of 
Jominion. The ſenators of all the other tribes ſtill voted, 
according to the order the lot had given them; but the pry- 
tanet alone convened the aſſemblies ; the proedr; laid the bult- 
neſs before them; and the tes took their votes and opi- 
nions. 8 | ' 
| added, that of the ten proedri, of each week, there 
dom ſeven that could olds ach his day, in quality of 
Hates. The ten proedri elected the feven protanes, Sec 
ES. 4 ” ; 

FPISTEMONARCH *, a dignitary in the antient Greek 
church, appointed to watch over thedoctrincs of the church; 
and to inſpect, or ſuperintend every thing relating to the faith, 
in _— of cenſor er _ office anſwered pretty much 

iter ſacri palatii at Rome. | 
er . — 4 the Greek, TIS, fſeience, 
knowledge, and ag u, command, precedence. 

EPISTLEV ENIZTOAH, a letter miſſive. See the article 
ende word is formed of the Greek, vice, mitts, I 
The 2 ebi/ile is now ſcarce uſed, but for letters wrote in 
verſe; and letters dedicatory. 7 
In ſpeaking of letters written by moderns, or rather in the 
modern languages, we never uſe the word he. Thus, we 

- fay, the letters, not piles of the cardinal d' Offat ; of Voi- 


7 


ture, of Balzac, of Howel, of Pope, c. But thoſe wrote 
by the antients, or rather in the . antient languages, we call 
epiſtles : as the epiftles, not letters, of Cicero, Pliny, Seneca, 
Busbequius, Launoy, &c. of St. Auguſtin, St. Jerome, &c, 
The epi/tles of St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, Qc. to the Ro- 
mans, Corinthians, &c. ; ; 
EPISTOLARY, a term chiefly uſed in the phraſe, iſfolary 
fiyle. See STYLE. q | 
F?15TOLARY is, ſometimes, alſo applied to authors who have 
wrote epi/tles, or letters: — The principal ep;/folary authors, are 
Sidonius Apollinaris, Tully, the younger wy Seneca the 
philoſopher; Petrarch, Politian, Busbequius, raſmus, Lip- 
fius, Muretus, Aſcham, Milton, Petau, Launoi, Sarau, 
Balzac, and Voiture. | : | 
EPISTOMIUM, FHIEZTOMION, in hydraulicks, a plug, or 
inſtrument, by the application whereof, the orifice of a veſſel 
may be opened, and ſhut again at pleaſure. 
EPISTROPHEUS, in anatomy, (from «T:rgegu, converto, I 
turn about) the ſame with card. See CAxbo. 
EPISTYLE *, ENIETTAION, in the antient architecture, a 
term uſed by the Greeks, for what we call architrave, viz. a 
maſſive of ſtone, or a piece of wood, laid immediately over 
the capital of a column. See ARCHITRAVE. 
The word is derived from the Greek, sri, ſuper, upon, and 
gu O, column. 

The epi/tyle is the firſt, or loweſt member of the entablature. 
dee ENTABLATURE., | a es Re 
EPITAPH ®, ENITASION, a monumental inſcription, in 

honour, or memory, of a perſon defunct ; or an inſcription 
engraven, or cut, on a tomb, to mark the time of a perſon's 
deceaſe, his name, family, and uſually ſome eloge of 
his vertues, or good qualities, See MonumenT, Toms, 
Oc. - | 
*The word comes from 2m, upon, ard 7420+, /epulcher. See 
SEPULCHER. ] 2 0 
The ſtyle of epitaphs, eſpecially thoſe compoſed in Latin, is 
ſingular. See LAPIDARY Style. Is 
At Sparta, epitaphs were only allowed to people who died in 
battel, Boxhornius has made a collection of epitaphs, not very 
ample, but exceedingly well choſen, Fa. Labbe, has like- | 
wiſe given a collection of the like kind, in French ; entitled, 
treſor des epitaphes. Camden and Weaver, have done ſome- 
thing in the fame way in our Engliſh epitaphs. An epitaph 
is ſaid to be yet wanting to the duke of 1 monu- 
ment; though a premium of 500 pounds was offered by his 


[ 


deceaſed, : . 


VOI. I. 


In cpitabbs, the dead perſon is ſometimes inttoduced, by way 

of proſopopcem, ſpeaking to the living; of which we have a 
fine inſtance, worthy the Auguſtan age, wherein the dead 
wife thus beſpeaks her ſurviving husband. 

-. Jotmattra peri: ſed tu folicor, anms 

* Noe tres, conjux optime, Vive meos. 

The French have 1 proverb, mentevr comme une ehitaph : he 

lies like an opitaph; in alluſion to the eloges ordinarily con- 

. tained therein, Which are not always over juſt. 

EP1TAPH, is allo applied to certain eloges, cither in proſe or 
verſe, compoſed without any intent to be engraycn on 
tombs. 4 A. 

In the anthologies, or collections of epigrams, we have abun- 
dance of ſuch epitaphs ; ſonie of them ludicrous and latyrical : 
others grave. For a ſpecimen, we ſhall here add a very beau- 
tiful one, compoſed by Mr. Cowley, on himſelf, to be put 
on a little country bout, Whither he retreated from the court 
and town, to ſpend his laſt days. 
Hic, I viator, Jub lare paroul, 
Couleius hic eff conditus, Hic jacct 
Defunttus humani laluris 
Sorte, ſipervacuag; vita; 
Nen indecora pauperie nitens, 
Et non inert nobilis otio, 
Tama dilectis popello, 
Divitiis, animoſus he/tis, 
Heſſis t illum dlicere mortuum, 
En. terra jam nunc quantula ſufficit ® 
Exempta fit curis, viator, 
Terra fit illa luis, precare. 
Hic arge flores, ſparge breves roſas; 
Nam vita gaudet mortua floribus ; 
Herbiſq; edoratis corona | 

Vatis adhuc cinerem calentem. 

EPITASIS“, in the antient poetry; the ſecond patt, or diviſion 
of a dramatic poem; wherein, the plot, or action propoſed, 
and entered upon in the firſt part or protaſis, was carried on, 
heightened, warmed, and worked up, till it arrived at its 
ſtate, or height, called the cata/tafis. See ProTAs1s, and 
CATAST A818. | 

The word is pure Greek, en Jug, formed of Sen, in- 


tenab, 1 heighten: 
This diviſion is faid aſide in the modern drama; in lieu where- 
of, our plays are divided into acts. See Ac r. 
The ep:tafis might, ordinarily, take up about our ſecond or 
third act. See TraceDy. | 
Ev1T asrs, ENITAS!E, in medicine, denotes the increaſe, or 
growth, and heightening'of a diſeaſe ; or the beginning of a 
paroxyſm, particularly in a fever. See STATE, 
EPITHALAMIUM®, ENI@AAAMION, in poetry, a tuptial 
eng; or a compoſition, uſually in verſe, on occifion of a 
marriage between two perſons of eminence. pa 
The word is formed of n and Iaxnu't, bride-chamber. 
The topicks it chiefly inſiſts on, ate the praiſes of matrimo- 
ny, and of the married couple ; with the pomp and order 
of the marriage ſolemnity : it concludes, with prayer to the 
gods for tlieir proſperity, their happy offspring, &c,—Ca- 
tullus exceeded all antiquity, in his epithalaminums; and the 
cavalier Marino, all the moderns. | 
EPITHEM *, EriTnema, in pharmacy, a kind of fomen- 
tation, or remedy of a ſpirituous, or aromatic kind; ap- 
plied externally upon the regions of the heart, or liver ; to 
ſtrengthen and comfort the ſame, or to correct ſome intem- 
perature thereof, See FOMENTATION. | 
The word is ſormed from the Greek, &7:, upon, and 7151, 
porno, I put. 
There are two kinds of epithems; the onc liquid, the other 
ſolid: the liguid epithem is a fomentation of a more ſpirituous 


1 


nature than the reſt; the hid, is a mixture of conſerves, 


theriaca, confections, and cordial powders, generally ſpread on 
a piece of ſcarlet, or leather. 

EPITHET®, nero, a noun adjective, expreſſing ſome 
quality of a ſubſtantive to which it is joyned. See Ap- 
JECTIVE, | 

The word is formed of n, upon, and Seorr, pojitio, put- 


ting. 

As, a Fuirfu) vine, a ſtately pile, an echoing vault, Sc. 
Epithets, are engines of mighty uſe, and conveniency among 
the poets, and orators; who ſupply in ꝙithets, what they 
want in things. Card. Perron even blames Homer on the 
head of epithets ; obſerving, that he frequently hooks in i- 
thets, without any ſenſe, or fignificancy at all, to help out 
his meaſures ; and that he equips every hero with an epither, 
not according to the exigence of the caſe, but the meaſure of 
the verſe. | | 


EPITHET, is alſo uſed for a ſur- name, or ſecond appellation, 


See SUR-NAME. N | 

Epithets, were antiently beſtowed very frankly, either on ac- 
count of any defects of the body, or mind: kings themſelves, 
were not exempted from them. Hence, thoſe epithets fo fre- 
quent in hiſtory ; as Henry Long-ſhanks, Edward Iron-fides, 
Richard Crook-back, John Lack- land, Sc. 
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Nor have the French uſed their kinos 
their Chakles the fimpley Louis che 
cus nihil faciens;) Fearing ſhort'; 
Bur. e, 4 wv 1. 
EPITH YME, ETI Mo, a 
extraordinary nature, is 1 
which ariſe ong threads like"liairs, which 
as the root, unſcly/ ich 


dicine, art ſuch as 
22 ; and thoſe 

ops; the one from Venice, the othe 
have both an aromatic taſte, | eſt, | 0 


Their uſe is to ſtrengthen 


of the viſcera; . 


Men i Adee. * n Ad — 
Jen the fulen period whereon hy: 
'£ "PP" Sly computed ton be the ye... 25 
EPITOME®, in nen; the firſt-year of tbo. Kea of Chriſt, dee, 
matters of a larger book, into — 4714 of the 1 
MENT, rr dDience, 1, Af given year.of Chri} au add 47 
A = The word is Gretk,” dun, formed | \ OR reſetare, | -- the ſum will be the the Juli a * 


| +, © retrench, abtidge, or cat orf | thereto. . gr. if 

The cite of Rares annals is done 7 2713, che ſum 6438 

danus Bernier has given an epitome of the philoſophy Foal: nen er we, N15 IN 

ſendus. Jy vie . | . OT 004 Te en 1 29. On the 7 ; ug 4 1 | 
It is a popular objection againſt the epitomizing of authors, | | of the Julian pe the remainder is the current year of 


that it frequendy occaſions the loſs of the originals. 'Phus Chriſt; 2. from che hear of the li od 6428 
de bs of the Pier Frogs ere if fate © his | - ſubtrafting 4) 5. d 20e, nee 645 
epitomizer Juſtin ; "and the los of a great part of Livy to Lu. $1256 wa Nl 1 lie ont. x5 0718 
br e ee e e 1 n effect, the epocha of our Lord; ſerues mot only for the com. 
EPITRITUS, in profody;"4 Pot confiting' of bu Hladles; putation of the years.ela led ſince the hd Ommen 
three ſhort, and one long, See Foor. * Leuven of thoſe — wink bote Al, ** vol | 


bf 2 trochee and fpondes***ag Concituti. The third of 4 8 474 3 the remainder. — correſ 5 n 1; 
; ſpondee and an Ne as Comminicins, And the fourth Thus, . gr. the year before Chriſt y ga, 15 —— 2956 of 
” of à fpondee an Ho | | tl ; od. 1 
EPITROPE in etoric; a figure of ſpeech, by the Latins the Julian period from 1 the re . * f 
|. called e whereby the orator grants ne (nts te paar ef 
might deny; that, hy this ſhew o | 
| mere cally 
_ Concxssov. 


4 8 , 1 | 9 Only! 
EPITROPUS, Lind of judge, or rather arbitrator, which and the other ways in uſe with the People.) they. lived 


J 


* 


and avoid cartying them before the Turkiſh |-. Churches of the eaſt and weft ; Dionyſius, to compoſe the 

oro Me "a ee lane, firſt, _— a new form of the year, with a new 

| There are ſeveral itrepi in each city: M. $p6n, au his | general æra, which in a few- years time was generally ad- 
travels, obſerves, that at Athens there are eight, taken out of mitted. 1 þ | 

Sr rr Py a k 4 

the ſeveral pariſhes, and called vecchiardi, f. c. old men, Dionyſius began his account from the conception, or ca- 

But Athens is not the only place Where there are epitropt : nation, popularly called lady-day, or the ammnciation: which 

1 method ſtill obtains in the dominions of Great - Britain, an 

5 th century, call epitropi, thoſe there only; ſo that the Dionyſian, and Engliſh puch, js the 

Who more anciently were called villics, and fince Uidames. See ſame. In the other countries of Europe, they reckon from 


TE 4 


. ore, 
e | „ „ ſ ue firſt of January; Except'in the court of Rome, where le 
In times till earlier, the Greeks uſed the term Serv, epocha of the incarnation {till obtains for the date of their 
in the fame ſenſe as the Latins did Procurater, viz. for. a com- bull. See LA ͥ T I.. denen 
miſfioner, or intendant. See PROSURA Tou. It muſt be added, that this epecha Of Dionyſius is charged with 


bus the commiſſioners of proviſions in the Perſian army, are | a miſtake the Common n enn 

Aalled by Herodotus, and, Xenophon, ep i in the New +» OUT'S nativity a year too late; or, that he — the win- 
Kea went ge er & denotes the teward of a houlhold, roy Spüen 6 the time  preferibed-by- Dianyftus fo. je 
| dered in the yulgate, Pprocurator, $4 | 1 ception. Vc ag 4 e Te. VIGO FHigur Ty 

EPLOYE,, in heraldry. An eagle 


N EPLOYE#,, is what in Eng- But, the truth is, the fault lies on Be who 4 terpreted 
liſh we more uſually 'call an eagle diſplayed, or bread . : da, misinter; 


e. | Dionyſius, ant whole interpretation we follow; as has bc 


EPOCH A “*, in chronology, a term, or fixed point of nyſius began his cycle from the year of the Julian per od 

time, whence, the years are numbered, or accounted, See 4712 ; but hia epocha from the year 4717, "herein the vulzar 
Watts 1 r (uppoſes Chriſt to have been inczingte | $64 : 

Ihe word is Greek, r, q. d. inhibitio, repreffio, formed | The year, therefore, which according to the vulgar pc is 

of Te cap to ſuſtain, oþ by reaſon the tpxcha defines, or the firſt year'of Chriſt ; according to Dionyſiug's ra, is the 

, limits a certain f ce of time. See Tins. ſecond. 80 that the preſent: year, which we call 1725, 
Different 4pochg's, tain in different nations ; 'and no wonder : | . ſhould, in juſtice, be 1 a5. Phough ſo chronolo ge: 

for there being no aſtronomical conſideration to render inſtead of one year "ou 1 * 33 Lo 

one preferable to another, their conftitation is purely arbitrary, | To. this vulgar ra, as. a ſure, fixt»point, chronologers ue 

That principally regarded amon chriſtians, is the epocha of | to reduce allithe other epocba' — is not one of 

*he nativity, or incarnation of Jeſus Chrif „ Wat of the them bat what ig 'controverted » ſa much uncertainty there is 


corre- 


110 . | mahometans, the hegira ; that of the Te Oc. the creg- in the ine af tim yy" 5 
WP e ere kene ne ancient Greeks, the e, db Jede ee e e noni 
1 ancient Perdue ud hne, e of the cy; that of 9, Er den e eee orbis. conditi ncconding to the compu- 
„ | ancient Perſians and Aflyr aas, the LN of | Nabonaſſar, tation of the Jews, called alſd tlie Fewiſh epacha, is the t 
Bk | | 545 tofrine and e r e f He e I of the Julian period 953 5 anſwering to the year be- 
val e rine and uſe ot very great extent in fore Chriſt 35 : ang A | ay of 
it chronology. See eons ef 5 * e eee October. 370%; and eee an the mi day © 
WY To reduce the years of one epochs to. thoſe of another, i. . Hence, ſubtractino e e ee eee 
5 5 e 1 » lubtracting 952 years from any given vcar of the 
| N | | | to find what year of one, correlponds to a given year of ang- Julian period, 2 is the year of the Jewiſh epoch a, 
| | 
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EGUABLE Ae, is that the moveable body pro- 
ceeds with the ſame continued v ; neither —4— 
1 not retarded f See Mor iox. 1 15 
UABLE Pulſe U LSE: 
EQUABLE Style : See the articles T CVI E. 242 
EQUAL. a, term of relation between dw] O or mote things of 
the ſame magnitude, 
Wolfius defines equats 


tuted for each other, : 

It is an axiom in geometry, that two things which are equal 
to the ſame third; are equal to each other. And again, if to, 
or from equals, you add or ſubtract equals, the remainders 

will be eu. See EQUALITY. 

Equal Circles, in geometry, are thoſe whoſe diameters are 
equal. See CIRCLE- 1 5 ; 

Eau a Angles, are thoſe whoſe ſudes are inclined alike to each 


See ANGLE. | 

EQUAL Arches. See the article ARCH. | 

Ev AL Figures, are thoſe whoſe area's are equal; whether the 

gures be Gmilar, or not. See FIGURE. 

The ſegments of a ſphere, or circle, are of an equal conca- 
vity, or convexity, when they have the fame ratio, or pro- 
portion to the diameters of the ſpheres, or circles whereof 
they are parts. See SEGMENT. 

EQUAL Solids, are thoſe which comprehend, or contain each 
as much as other; Or whoſe ſolidities, or capacities are 
equal, See SOLID. > 

Equal Hyperbola's, are thoſe all whoſe ordinates to their indeter- 
Minate axes, are equal to each other ; taken at equal diſtances 

5 from — vertices. See HiyPL etz. 

WAL Numbers. . UMBER« 
—— Hours. { See the articles 5 HouR. 
EQUAL geometrical ratio s, Are thoſe whoſe leaſt ter mis are ſi- 
Mmilar aliquot, or aliquant parts of the greater. See RATIO. 

EqQuAL arithmetical ratie's, are thoſe wherein the difference of 
the two leſs terms, is equal to the difference of the two 

See RAT 10. 

Edv AL, in opticks.— We fay, that things ſeen under ent an- 
gles, are equal. Equat parts of the fame interval, or magnt- 
tude, if unequally diftant from the eye, Appear unequal, — 
Equal objects, and at equal diſtances, only the one placed di- 
rectly, and the other obliquely; feem unequal ; and that 
placed directly, the bigger. See VIS Io. | 

y EQUAL courſes. See MASONEY- 

EQUALITY, in aſtronomy. Circle of EQUALITY, or the 
Ev aur, is a circle uſed in the Ptolemaic aſtronomy, co 
account for the eccentricity of the planets, and reduce them 


to as many terms in another ſeries, compared to each other in 
the ſame order, i. e. the firſt of one rank to the firſt of ano- 
cher; the ſecond to the ſecond, c. 

Proportion of EQUALITY evenly diſtur bed, called alſo ex quo 
perturbats, is that wherein more than two terms of a rank, 
are proportional to a8 man] Terms of another rank, compared 
to each other, in a different and interrupted order; viz. the 
girſt of one rank to che ſecond of another; the ſecond to the 
third, c. See PROPORTION. ä 

EQUALITY, in algebra, is 2 compariſon of two quantities, that 
are equal both really, and repreſentatively, i. e. both in effect 
and in letters. See QUANTITY and EQUATION 
A compariſon of two quantities, equal in effect, but unequal 
in letters, to render them equal; is called an equation. See 


Eguality, in algebra, is uſually denoted by two parallel lines, 
as ==: thus, 2+ 24, i. e. 2 plus 2, are equal to 4. 
This character Was 6rſt introduced by Hariot. Des Car- 
tes, and ſome aſter him, in lieu thereof uſe 0: thus, 
2+2 4 ſo z—y=b to ſignifies that 2 minus y, 
Sce CHARACTER. | 
From an equation, WE arrive at an equality, by changing an 
unknown letter into another, whereby the two members of the 
equation, i. e. the two * compared together, and con- 
nected by the ſign e equality, are rendered equal. Sce 
EQUATION. 955 

c 


Thus, in the equation 12ax=bcd ; ſuppoſing x ===» We 


aa 
change x into = and by this ſubſtitution arrive at the equa- 


| I 


% 


ſquare, or other higher power z it is called fomple equality. 
When there are two powers to be equaled, each to a tquare, 


Je Billy, another for triple equalities, in his Di Rediuin. 

Union of wrap 1 

EQUANT, or Aquant, in aſtronomy, à cirde, imagined 
— in the plane of the deferent, or eccentric ; 


EQUATED Amwmaty. See the article ANOMALY. 


UATION, in algebra, an expreſſion of 
two different, that is, diſſimilar, but 


equal, terms or denominations. See Equality. 
As, when we' ſay, 2: 3==4+2; that is, twice three is 


Stifelius defines equation to be the ratio of equality be- 
tween two quantities differently denominated : as when we 
ſay 3 ſhill. == 36 pence. Or 50 ſhill. = 2 lib. 10 thill. 
boo pence, = 2400 fatth; Or; b=U+e Or, 12 
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Hence, the reduction of two heterogeneous, or diſſimilor 
quantities to the ſame value; i. . to an equality, is called tlie 
bringing them to an equation. See EQUALITY. | 
The Character, or ſign of an equation, is = or O. S 
CHARACTER» | | 
The reſolving of problems, by means of equations, is the bu- 
ſineſs of algebra. See ALGEBRA. 

Terms of an EQUATION} are the ſeveral quantities, or parts, of 
which an equation is compoſed, connected ther by the 
ſigns — and —. Thus, in the equation poly the 


Simple EQUATION, is that wherein the unknown quantity is only 
of one dimenſion, or in the firſt power. As, v = (agb) 2. 
See LATERAL. | 

Quadratic EQUATION, is that wherein the unknown quantity is 
of two dimenſions, or in the ſecond power. As, » 2a b 

See QUADRATIC equation. 

Cubic EQUATION, is that wherein the unknown quantity is of 
three dimenſions. As x *==a*—b*, &c. Ser Cunrc Equi. 
If the unknown quantity be of four dimenſions, as x * —:* 
b“, the equation is called 2 biguadratic ; if of 5, a furar- 


An Equation of the firſt kind, conſiſts only of one unknown 
quantity, intermixed with other known quantities. T hole vi 
the latter kind, conſiſt of ſeveral unknown quantities, which 
are to be compared, and connected together, till out of hem 
all ariſe a new equation, wherein the unknown quantity 
fought, is mixed with the known. To get the value of 
which unknown quantity, the equation is generally turned, 
and transformed various ways, till it be brought as low, and 
rendered as fimple as poſſible. | 
The doctrine and practice of equations, that is, the ſolution 
of queſtions by equations, conhits of ſeveral ſteps, or pass, 
viz. 19, The denominating of the ſeveral quantities, or * 
preſſing, them in proper ſigns, or ſymbols. 2”. The bringing 
the quantities thus denoted to an «uation. 3*. The reducing 
that equation to its loweſt and ſimpleſt terms. To which, . 
may be added the conſtructing of the equation, or repreſenting 
it in geometrical lines. 
With regard to the firſt; a queſtion, or problem, being pro- 
poſed; we conceive the thing ſought, or required, as already 
done: and accordingly note, or expreſs it by one of the vo 
els, as a, or more uſually, by one of che laſt letters of the 
alphabet, , ), or 23 noting the other known quantities, by 
the conſonants, or the beginning letters of the alphabet, %, © 
d, &c. See QUANTITY, CBARACTER, Oc. 
The queſtion being thus ſtated in ſpecies ; it is-confidered whe- 
ther, or no, it be ſubject to any reſtrictions, i. e. whether it 
be determinate, or no which is found by theſe rules. 
19, If the quantities ſought, or required, be more than the 
number of equations given, or contained in the queſtion; it: 
indeterminate, and capable of innumerable ſolutionss. 
equations are found, if they be not exprefly contained in i" 
problem it ſelf, by the theorems of the equality of quad 
tities. See EQUAL, &c. 
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29, If the equations given, or contained in the problem, - 
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. b minate, or has one oluti on. 
3 1. — now — 4 


Bang, the queſtion is more limited, and ſometimes difco- 
vers it ſelf impoſſible, ſome contradiction between the" gu- 


TE, Se. 8 * + enen s 
an EQUATION; chat is, to bring 


The queſtion 2 words. | in ſymbols. 
Required three numbers, on thele 4 5. 2 
conditions. TOR OT 
That 5 be continually propor- 1 7 25:5 or X2=)) 


That the ſum be 20. x+y +z=—= 20 
And the ſum of their ſquares 140. | xx yy +2z== 140, 


Thus, is the queſtion brought to theſe equations, via. x2—=yy, 
x42 +y =20, and ##+yy+zz=140, by the help 
whereof, x, y, and zz are to be found, ; | 

The ſolutions. of queſtions are, for the moſt part, fo much 
the more expedite and artificial, by how much the unknown 
quantities, you have at firſt, are the fewer. Thus, in the 
queſtion propoſed, putting æ for the firſt number, and y for 


the ſecond, LE will be the third proportional; which being 
put for the third number, bring the queſtion into equations as 


follows. 


The queſtion in words. | Symbelicaly, 
There are _ three numbers * * 
: : » 75 
in continual proportion, x 
Whoſe ſum is 20. *+y +2 == 20. 
And the ſum of their ſquares | | 23 
* xx Y ===. 


+yy ＋ = 140, by the reduction whereof, x and y are 


to be determined. 

Take another example: a merchant increaſes his eſtate annu- 
ally by a third part, abating 100/, which he ſpends yearly in 
his family; and after three years he finds his eſtate doubled. 
Juen, What is he worth? - To reſolve this, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that there are (or lie hid) ſeveral propoſitions, which 
are all thus found out and laid down. 


In Engliſh. | Algebraically. 

A merchant has anx W 

eſtate. - — 

Out of which the firſt 

year he expends . 2 | 

. * 100 4% 400 
* 1 SM N Or N 
Ard the ſecond year he 4 e re 
expends 100. — . 1 ; 
16x=2800 


And augments the _— r n er n 
by one third. 3 a n 9 

And ſo the third yearſt 2 900 
he expends 1004. — 9 


au — 6414800 
And by the reſt gains 27 , 16x—370 414 
reer 


9 27 27 


And he becomes at 64* 14800 Abt: 


length twice as rich as'=———— = 2x. 
at l. ann | 27 


Therefore the queſtion is brought to this equation, 
64x—14800 | 


7 


Vo 3 


I 145 | 
=2 x, by the reduction whereof you will find 
x = 14800, 


ens, to one final one; the prin- 


| 


Sa 


** 7 3 
1 
0 
7 51 * Pi : t, Ri ; + ? 


Viz. Multiply it into 27, and you have 644—t4868= 
© *berath 54h "and there remains tox—1 4800==0, or 
10x==14800 ; and dividing by 10, you have x—1480. 80 


that the value of his eſtate at firſt was 1480 bb. 
It appears then, that to the ſolution of queſtions about num- 


bers, or the relations ef abſtract quantities; there is ſcarce any 
thing more required, but to tranſlate them out of the com- 


mon, into algebraic” language; f. . into characters, proper 


to expreſs our ideas of the relations of quantities. Thdeed, it 
may ſometimes happen, that the aße wherein the queſti- 
on is ſtated, may ſeem unit to be rendred into the algebrai- 
cal ; though by making à ſew alterations therein, and attend- 
ing to the ſenſe, rather than the ſound of the words, the tran- 


ſlation becomes — enough. The difficulty here reſults 


merely from the difference of idioms, which is as obſervable 


lical. | 


However, to render the ſolution of ſuch problems a little 


10. Gruen, the ſum of two numbers a, and the difference of 
their ſquares b; to find the numbers themſekver. Suppoſe the 
letter, x; the other will be a—x; and their ſquares xx and aa 
—2ax+ xx: whoſe difference, aa— 2a is called 5. 
Conſequently, aa —2 a g= b. Whence, by reduction, 
aa b "Ix b 
aa - b za x. Or TEE 5 £25 ag — x, 
E. gr. Suppoſe the ſum of the numbers, or a, to be 8, 


22 (=4—1) =3==x. And a—x==5. There- 
fore the numbers are 3 and . | 
2%, To find three quantities x, y, and 2; the ſum of each 
pair whereef is given. Suppoſe the ſum of the pair x and 
y be a; that of x and 2, b: and that of y and z, c. To 
determine the three numbers required, x, y, and z; we have 
three equations x y=a; Kb, and y+z=c: 
now, to exterminate two of the unknown quantities, . gu. 
y and x ; take away x, both from the firſt and ſecond equati- 
ons; and we ſhall have y—a—x and z=b—-x. Which 
values being ſubſtituted for y and 2 in the third equation ; 
there will ariſe a —»þb—x—c; and by reduction & 
a Lb -c 
5 2 * 
and zz=b—x will give y and a. 37 
Thus, e. gr. if the ſum of the pair x and y be 9; of „ and 
2, 10; and of y and z, 13: then, in the values x, y, and 
2, write 9 for a, 10 for b, and 13 for c; 3 will have 
555 


Having found x, the former equations, /A x 


a Ab- cg] and conſequently x (= < 


(Sa-) and z (=b—x) . 

39. To divide a given quantity into any number of parts, ſo as 
that the greater parts ſhall exceed the leaft by any given differen- 
ces, Suppoſe A a quantity to be divided into four ſuch parts, 
the firſt and ſmalleſt whereof is x; the exceſs of the ſecond 


part above this, b, of the third, c, and the fourth, d: then 


will x + b be the ſecond part, x +<c the third, and x +4 the 
fourth: the aggregate of all which 4x +b+c +4 is equal 
to the whole line a. Now, taking away from each, 
b+c+d, =o there remains 4x==a—b—c—4d or r=: 
a - bc- d. 


— — — — 


1 


4 
Suppoſe, e. gr. a line of 20 feet, to be divided into 4. 
parts, in ſuch manner, as that the exceſs of the ſecond 
above the firft may be 2 feet, of the third, 3 feet, and 


of the fourth 7 feet. Then the four parts will be * 


g-—-b-c-d ZO — 2 — _— 
DEER 22223] Jang, abby x+ 


C==5, and x d=. And after the fame manner, may a 


quantity be divided into a greater number of parts on the 


ſame conditions. 

45. A perſon diſpoſed to diſtribute a little monoy among ſome beg- 
gars; wants eight pence, of three pence for each of them : he 
therefore gives them tius pence a-piece, and has thres pence left : 
the number of beggars is required. Let the number of beggars 
be called x ; and the perſon want eight pence of giving them 
all 3x, Conſequently he has 3x — 8 ; out of which he gives 
2.x pence ; and the remaining pence are 3. That is x—8— 3 
Or xXxz=1l, | 

5*. The power or ſtrength of one agent being given; to determin; 
how many ſuch agents will produce a given effett a, in 4 gruen 
time b. Suppoſe the power of the agent ſuch, as that it may 
produce the effect c, in the time 7. then, as the time d, 
is to the time b, ſo is the effect c, which the agent can pro- 
duce in the time d, to the effect it can produce in the time b, 


which accordingly will be . Then, as the effect of one 


be — | 
agent _ s to the joint effect of them all a; fo is that cne 


agent, nw the agents. - Conſequently the number of agents 


3 + | Thus, 


— — — ——ͤ— — 1 


— - 
— - 


- — 
— — 20 
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Thus, 2. gx. if a tlerk, or writer, in 8 ays ti tranſcribe 141 7% . 75 1b 
15 8 pany fuch cleks' are day CEq+BEq4=zBCy that is, $12 —=bb, Wheel 
405 ſheets in 9 days? Ju. 24. For if 8 be ſubſtituted for d,| equation 1 2 the diameter required, „ 4, 
'5 Þr ©, los for o and 9 for by the number * will become ed Ts 4 AC arg tan BE . 
405 x 8 that is 3249 r 0 4 a lth CBE are fimilir; AB:BC;:BC:BE, or c: b 2 
* 88... Wy " +: = —- Az Wm f 
FO The Pott er: „ agents being tiven; to determine the Wherefore BE = 0. _ CE 1 CD or ts Ang 
time x, wherein t will jaintly. perform a given et d. Sup-] ſince the an CEB is right, CEq+BEq=BC, 8 
times e, f, g, they wou produce. effects a, by o, reſpe- Bar... Nen uced, gie, the 
ctively: =P theſe, in the time 5 would produce effects D . A | | 
ax dx cx g. Ee 1 , „ of BD, were 
2 1 4 8 Conſequently 2 TP Tt =, and by * e; CD=a, N or e "the ad AB 
Per 1 | AC, che 8 ABC, and CB E, bein ſimilar . 
duction x = 3 b c. | have AB:B BC: BE; or c:: B E. 8 
| e Tf Tg dre, BE ** EK 1 
Suppoſe, #. gr. e a certain work, | dere, BE== i 86S iCD or. 4 a; an tle 
on ſuch and ſuch times, viz. A once in thres weeks, B thrice angle CER being right CEq+BEg =BCq. T. 
in eight weeks, and C five times in twelve weeks: and it is b jJaaÞ Dons F tie, which | 
required, in what time they will finiſh jt together ? here, the ax dd . en by reduction 
Powers of the agents A, B, C, are ſuch as in the times 3, 8, | = * required, | 
and 12, reſpectively produce effects I, IEF and it is en- » 18 the calculus for rey at the uten, 2 wel 
quired in hat time they will produce the ect, 1. For a, the equation it ſelf, the fame in all the caſes ; except that * 
b, c, d, e, f, g, write 1, 3, 5, 1, 3, 8, 12; and there fame lines are deſigned by different ſetters, according a, the 
11 b as 1 k, that is 6 are data, or qurſita. Indeed, as the data, or quzſ't, diff? 
will come out & FIT Fr a wee IS, there ariſes a difference in the reduction of the equaticy found 
days, 5+ of an hour; the time they will finiſh it in together. | but no difference in the equation it ſelf. 80 that we nced make 
7 Given, the Specific gravities of a mixture, and of the feve- no difference between ven and fought quantities ; but are a 
ral mgredients there; to find the Proportion of the mpgredients. liberty to ſtate the querrion with fuch data and quæſita, 25 we 
therein. Suppoſe e the ſpecific gravity of the mixture A+B; think moſt favourable to the ſolution of the queſtion, 
a that of. A, and b that of B: ſince the abſolute gravity, or 3-A problem, then, being Propoſed, Compare the quanti- 
weight, is compounded of the bulk of the body, and its ſpe- | ties it includes; and, without making any difference h. 
cific gravity ; a A will be the weight of A; Bb that of B Woeen data and duæſita, confider what dependances they have 
and e Ae B the weight of the aggregate A B. Conſe- of each other; that you may learn which of them will 
quently, 2AFbB=eAþeB; and therefore aA—e A compoſition, give the reſt. In the dcing of Which, it is ac: 
=cB—bB or eb, a—e::A.B. | neceſlary you ſhould at firſt contrive, how ſome may be 
Thus, e. gr. ſuppoſe the ſpecific gravity of gold to be as 19, | deduced out of others, by an algebraic calculus; it ſuffices 
that of the: 4% 103, and that of K. Hero's crown as 17; | You remark in the general, that they may he deduce by 
Men will 10. 3 (ie b. a—e:: A. B) 2 the bulk of gold | fone direct connection. : 
in the crown, to the bulk of ſilver : or 190. 31 (::19*/10, | Thus, « gr. if the queſtion be about the diameter of a circle, 
10 XZ Rx e -b. bXa—e):: the weight of the gold in 4D (fe; 99 and three lines AB, BC, and CD, infcribeg in 
the crown, to the weight of the ſilver, and 221. 31:: the] - circle; whereof; the reſt being given, BC is required: 
weight of the crown to the we ght of ſilver, © | it wooden at firſt ſight, that the diameter A D, determine; 
To bring geometrical problems 70 EQUATIONs.—Geometrica! = dan ce as allo, that the lines AB, and CD, by in- 
queſtions, or thoſe relating to continued quantities, are ſome- RC 490, determine the Points B and C, and conſequently 
times brought to *quatuns, after the fame manner 28 arithme- 9 and that by a direct connection, Yet doe; not 
tical ones, $o that the I/ rule to be here preſeribed i, wr} Hef edle, C i deduced from the fame de, by any ana- 
erve eve di r foluti 
blems, Ld Ka oa. m6 onto & we Ln vin” — Rog the 22 — wherein the 
Suppoſe, e. pr. it were ired, to cut a right line; as A » TION may Plained and decom und- 
(705 Aytra, fs 6.) — extreme — in c ; 10 [CR hay of -ohe 'ynthetic methods i aſſuming ſome 
C En er | os, at Wau ao 
ual to the le tai and to whi the regreflion : 
x th + —. rectangle B D, contained under the whole and the moſt difficult. For, though the calculus may be carried 
Here ſuppoſing A B= a and CB; then will AC=a—z; | th vers ways, jr mult it begin with theſe lines. And 
and xx=a into 2— An equation, which by reduction * e '5 Mor? readily ſolved, by ſuppoſing it to 1, 
Ives z==—ja+y Jas ; - theſe data, and ſome quæſituin readily flowing roy 
But it is very rare, that geometrical problems are thus brought * chan by conſidering the queſtion as it is actually 
to equation ; as bei enerally found to d nd on yarious Nan | ; 
comp poſitions, — ern; lines; ſo that, here, — 1 bus in the example already Sven, if from the reſt of the 
further artifice, and certain ſpecial rules, will be required, to] quantities given, it were SES to find A B: percei ing 
bring them to algebraic terms, Indeed, it is very difficult to — — * be done {y nthetically 5 Jet that if it were 
preſcribe any thing preciſe in ſuch caſes : every man's awn ge- done, T could proceed in my ratiocination on it in a direct 
„ nius ſhould be the rule of his procedure connection from one thing to others; I aſſume A D as given, 
[it Something, however, ſhall be ſaid in the general, ſor the fake | and begin to „pute as if it was Sven indeed, and ſome of 
fel of ſuch as are nothing verſed in ſuch operations; and th. the other quantities, dex. ſome of the given ones, as AB, BC, 
. | | it | principally from Sir I. Newton. | 2 2 ought, ne = 1 ng on the com- 
it 5 Obſerve then, 20, That problems concerning lines ; 1 e quantities a umed to the others, as the re- 
| 8 1 Ly — * 3 5 | erer of the lines to one another direct, there will always be 
11 by ſuppoſing different quantities, the quæſita, or things fought. obtained an egyation between two values of ſome one quanti- 
[ 1 from different data: yet ſtill, with whatever data and quælita | Ty 3 whether one of thoſe values be a letter ſet down as a re 
1 | if | the queſtion is Propoſed, its ſolution will ariſe after the very preſentation, or name, at the beginning of the work for that 
I 8] BEET ſame manner, without the leaſt alteration of any circumſtance, | Ar nd the other, a value of it ſound out by compu- 
| | except in the imaginary ſpecies of lines, or the names whergby Auen or whether both be found by computation made die- 
| 1 6 955 we S ——_ 22 3, Having thus compared the t f th ſt 
„ bote, . 27. the queſtion were about an Iſoſceles tri 5 e Ms of the queſtion in ge. 
1 | BCD, (fe. 7.) inſcribed n a circle; whoſe ſides, BC, BY: hed there iv'further tought and addref required, to find 
"BH and baſe CD, were to be compared with the diameter of the 1 nber Connections, or relations of the lines, fit for 
1 circle AB. Here, the queſtion may be either propoſed, of | © Putation, For, what to a Perſon who does not (> 
ll. | | the inveſtigating of the diameter, from the given fits 5 * throughly confider them, may ſeem immediately, and by a 
þ 11 an baſe ; or inveſtigating the baſe, from the fides and diameter av $f relation, connected together; when we come to 
| 1 given. Or, laſtly, of finding the ſides, from the baſe and expreſs that relation algebraically, Are Often found to require 2 
1 | diameter given: and propole it under which form you will, it longer circuit; and ſhall even oblige you to begin your ſcheme: 
Wit fi. will be brought to an equation, by the ſame algebraic ſeries, NEW, and carry on your Computation ſtep by lep; as may 
ll. | Thus, if the diameter be ſought, I put AB x, CD=a | pear by finding BC, from AD, AB, and CD, For you 
$1119 and BC, or B Dab. Then, drawing A C, as the triangles are only to proceed by ſuch Propoſitions, or enunciations, 3s 
bot if ABC and CBE are fvimilar; AB*BC BC: BE, or c be fly repreſented in algebrije terms, whereof there arc 
Wil! 7 bh A ſeveral ariſe from Eucl. ax, 19 prop 4. book 6. and prop 
5 1 *: b:: b: BE. Wherefore BE and CE=2 CD 47: 2 _ . | 75 
mn 1 2 2. : . o facilitate this di covery, of the relations of the lines in th 
R | | or 3 2 by reaſon the angle CEB is a right angle, figure, there are ſeveral things that contribute; as firſt, the 
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e re rene geo 


addition and fubſiraQion of lines ; fince from the values of 
the parts, you may find the 

the value of the whole, and one of the pa obta 
the value of the other part. Secondly, by the proportionality 


terms, divided by either of the extremes, gives the value of 
the other ; or, which is the ſame thing, if the values of all 
four of the proportionals are firſt had, we make an equality 
(or equation) between the rectangles of the extremes and means. 


But the proportionality of lines is beſt ſound out by the ſimil- 


: 
þ 
7 
5 
1 
: 
5 


arity of triangles; which, as it is known by the equality of | 
their angles, the analyſt ought in particular to be converſant 


in, In order to which, it will be neceſſary he be maſter of 


zuclid, P s, 13, 15, 29, and 32, Lib. I. and of Prop. 

ry 6, 7518, Lib VI. and of ro] 21, 22, 27, and 31, 
Lib. III. To which may be added, the 3d Prop. Lib. VI. or 
the 36th and g7th Prop. Lib. III. Thirdly, the calculus is 
promoted addition, or ſubſtraction of ſquares, viz. in 
right-angled triangles, we add the ſquares of the leſſer ſides, 
to obtain the ſquare of the greater; or from the ſquare of the 
greater ſide, we ſubſtract the ſquare of one of the leſſer, to 
obtain the ſquare of the other. On which few foundations, 
if we add to them Prop. 1. of the VIth Elem. when the bu- 
ſineſs relates to ſuperficies, and alſo ſome propoſitions taken 
out of the 11th and 12th of Euclid, when folids come in 
queſtion ; the whole analytic art, as to right-lined geometry, 
depends. Indeed, all the difficulties of problems may be re- 
duced to the fole compoſition of lines out of parts, and the 
ſimilarity of triangles ; ſo that there is no occaſion to make 
uſe of other theorems ; becauſe they may all be reſolved into 
theſe two, and conſequently into the ſolutions that may be 
drawn from them. | 

69, To accommodate theſe theorems to the ſolution of pro- 
blems, the ſchemes axe oft times to be farther conſtructed, by 
producing out ſome of the lines, till they cut others, or be- 
come of an aſſigned length; or by drawing lines parallel, or 
perpendicular from fome remarkable point ; or by conjoining 
ſome remarkable points; as alſo, ſometimes, by conſtructing 
them after other methods, according as the ſtate of the pro- 
blems, and the theorems, which are made uſe of to folve it, 
ſhall require, | 

As for example: if two lines that do not meet each other, 
make given angles, with a certain third line ; perhaps we * 
duce them fo, that when they concur, or meet, they ſhall 
form a triangle, whoſe angles, and conſequently the ratio of 
their fides, ſhall be given; or if any angle is given, or be 
equal to any one, we often complete it into a triangle given in 
ſpecie, or fimilar to ſome other, and that by ucing ſome 
of the lines in the ſcheme, or by drawing a line fubtending 
an angle. If the triangle be an oblique-angled one, we often 
reſolve it into two right-angled ones, by letting fall a perpen- 
dicular. If the buſineſs concern multilateral, or many ſided 
figures, we reſolve them into triangles, by drawing *— 
lines, and fo in others; always aiming at this end, viz. that 
the ſcheme may be reſolved either into given, or ſimilar, or 
right angled triangles. 

Thus, in the example propoſed, draw the diagonal BD, that 
the trapezium ABCD, may be reſolved into the two tri- 
angles, ABD a right angled one, and BDC an oblique- 
angled one, (. 8.) then reſolve the oblique-angled one into 
two right-angled triangles, by letting tall a perpendicular from 
any of its angles BC or D, upon the oppoſite fide; as from 
B upon CD, produced to E, that BE may meet it perpendi- 


cularly, But fince the angles B AD, and BCD, make in the | 


BCE and BCD, the angles BAD, and BCE are perceived 
to be equal; conſequently the triangles BCE, and DAB to 
ve ſimilar. And fo the computation (by aſſuming AD, AB, 
and BC, as if CD were fought) may be thus carried on, wiz. 
AD and AB (by reafon of the right-angled triangle A BD) 
2iv2 you BD. AD, AB, BD and BCG (by reaſon of the 
milar triangles ABD, and CE B) give BE, and CE. BD, 
and BE (by reaſon of the right-angled BED) give ED: 
and ED - EC gives CD. Whence there will be obtained an 
equation between the value of CD fo found out, and the ſmall 
#gebraic letter that denotes it. We may alſo (and for the 
greateſt part it is better ſo to do, than to follow the work 
too far in one continued ſeries} begin the computation from 
different principles, or at leaſt promote it by divers methods 
to one and the ſame concluſion ; that at length there may be 
obtained two values of any the fame quantity; which may be 
made equal to one another, Thus, AD, AB, and BC, give 
BD, BE, and CE as before; then CD4+CE, cives ED; 
and laſtly, DB and ED (by reaſon of the right angled tri- 
angle BED) give BE. 

7”. Having concerted your method of procedure, and drawn 
up your ſcheme; give names to the quantities that enter the | 
computation (that is, from which aſſumed the values of others 
ae to be derived, till you come to an equation) chuling ſuch | 
23 involve all the conditions of the problem, and ſeem accoin- | 
modated before others to the buſineſs, and that ſhall render 


the concluſion (as far as you can gueſs) more ſimple, but yet | 
| 


not mote than what ſhall be ſufficient for your pöfpoſe. 
Wherefore, do not give new names to quantities, which 
may be denominated from names already given, Thus, of 
a whole line ret, and its parts, of the three ſides of a right- 
angled triangle, and of three or four proportiona!s, ſome one 
of the leaſt conſiderable we leave without a name; becauſe its 
value may be derived from the names of the reſt. As in the 
example already brought, if I make A Der, and AB=a, 1 
denote BD by no letter, becauſe it is the third fide of a 
right-angled triangle ABD, and conſequently, its value is 
V xx--an. Then if I ſay, BC=b, ſince the triangles DAB, 
and BCE are ſimilar, and thence the lines AD, AB:: BC, 
CE proportional, to three whereof, viz. to AD, AB, and 
BC, there are already names given ; for that reaſon I leave 


the fourth CE without a name, and in its room I make uſe ot 


=Y iſcovered from the foregoing proportionality, And fo if 


x 

DC be called c, I give no name to DE, becauſe from its 

parts DC, and CE, orc and oY „its value c + 2 comes 
* * 


out, 

89. By this time, the problem is almoſt reduced to an equa- 
tion, For after the aforeſaid letters are ſet down for the ſpe- 
cies of the principal lines, there remains nothing elſe to be 
done, but that out of thoſe ſpecies, the values of other lines 
be made out, according to à pre-conceived method; till 
after ſome foreſcen way they come to an equation And 
there is nothing wanting in this cafe, except that by means 
of the right-angled triangles BCE and BDE, I can 
bring out a double value of BE, via. BC — CE ꝗ 


a a b bx 3 
1 * = BEq; as alſo BD q- DE 
(r lee —_— IL =BE q. 
* R * 
And hence ( blotting out on both Sides 2 . . ] you ſhall 
X Xx 
have the equation bb=xx—aa—cc— 22> ©, which 
x 
being reduced, becomes x* = 
a a | 
+ bbz-+2abc, as before. 
＋ cc 


9®. For the geometry of curve lines: we uſe to denote them, 
either by deſcribing them by the local motion of right lines, 
or by uſing 1 indefinitely expreſſing the relation of 
right lines diſpoſed in order, according to ſome certain law, 
and ending at the curve lines. See Curve. | 

The antients did the ſame by the ſections of ſolids, but lefs 
commodiouſly. The computations, which regard curves, de- 
ſcribed after the firſt manner, are performed as above directed: 
thus, ſuppole AK C (fig. 9.) a curve line, deſcribed by K, 
the vertical point of the ſquare AK, whereof one leg AK, 
freely ſlides through the point A given in poſition, while the 


other K o of a determinate length is carried along the right 


line AD, alſo given in poſition; and it is required to find the 
point C, in which any right line CD, given alſo in poſition, 
ſhall cut this curve: Draw the right lines AC, CF, which 
may repreſent the ſquare in the poſition ſought, and the rela- 
tion of the lines (without any difference, or regard, of what 
is given or ſought, or any reſpect had to the curve) being conſi- 
dered; you perceive the dependency of the others upon CF, 
and any of theſe four, vis. BC, BF, AF, and AC, to be 
ſynthetical; two whereof you aflume, as CF Sa, and CB 
= x; and beginning the computation from thence, you pre- 
x * 


ſently obtain BF -= and AB = 

Vaa=—xx, 
by reaſon of the right angle CBF; and that the lines B\F, 
BC::BC, AB are continual proportionals. Moreover, 


from the given poſition of CD, AD is given, which theres 


fore call b; there is alſo given the ratio of BC to BD, 
which ſuppoſe as d toe, and you have B D = *.*. ad 


d 
ex 
AB=b—--. 
d. 
e & XxX Xx 1 | 
Therefore b — 77 Tg egy, an equation Which (by 


ſquaring its parts, and multiplying by a a —- *] will be re- 


guced to this form. 


n=2bdex To oe nr—2aabdex+rabbad, 


os d dee 
Whence, laſtly, from the given quantities a, b, d, and e; x 
may be found by rules given hereafter ; and at that interval, 
or diſtance x or BC, a right line drawn parallel to AD, will 

cut CD in the point ſought C, 
If, inſtead of geometrical deſcriptions, we uſe equatizns to de- 
note the curve lines by ; the computations will thereby become 
as much ſhorter and eaſier, as the gaining of thoſe eguations 
can make them, Thus, ſuppoſe the interſection C, of the 
BlYVEn 
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. called x, and BC, y, the third proportional B F will be 
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iven ellipſis ACE, fig. 10. with the right line CD gixen 
Eon, be ſought : to denote the ellipſis, take ſome known 


indefinitely put for any part of 


I's 
1 Ar n * 2 


„ 
. 


| 


- ” 


a ee T ITTe Var IT Add, that though 
ee + 
9 


a curve be denominated by a geometrical, deſcription, or by a 
ſection of a ſolid, yet thence an equation may be obtained, 
which ſhall define the nature of the curve, and conſequently 
all the difficulties of problems propoſed about it, may be re- 
duced hither. Thus, in the former example, if A B be 


YY whoſe ſquare, together with the ſquare of B C, is equal 


to CFqz. that is, Y +yy=aa; or * = 


a a * *. And this is an equation, by which every point C, 
of the curve AKC, agreeing or correſponding to any length 
of the baſe (and conſequently the curve it ſelf) is defined ; and 
from whence conſequently, you may obtain the ſolutions of 
problems propoſed concerning this curve. 
After the ſame manner almoſt, when a curve is not given in 
ſpecie, but propoſed to be determined, you may feign an equa- 
tion at pleaſure, that may contain its general nature; and aſ- 
ſume this to denote it, as if it was given, that from its aſ- 
ſumption you ſome way arrive at equations, by which the aſ- 
ſumptions may be determined. pla | | 
What remains of the doctrine and practice of equations, re- 
lates to their reduction to the loweſt and ſimpleſt terms, the 
better to come at the value of the unknown quantity in the 
equation; and their geometrical conſtruction. | | 
For the reduction of EQUATIONS. See REDUCTION. of equa- 
tions. Extraction of the roots of EQUaTIONs. See'EXTRAC- 
TION of roots of © equations.—=Conſtruttion of EQUATIONS. 
See ConSTRUCTION of equations,” and CUR vE.—Conver/ion of 
EqQuATIoNs. See CONVERSION. | 
ADpFECTED Equation. (4 Apero. 
EMINENTIAL Eguntion. (un the mb r hah 
EXPONENTIAL Equation. | 0 EXPONENTIAL, 
TRANSCENDENTAL Equations, See 'TRANSCENDENTAL, 
EQUAT10N of time, in aſtronomy, the difference between mean 
and apparent time; or the reduction of the appatent unequal 
time, or motion of the ſun, or a planet, to equable and 
mean time, or motion. See TIME and MoT1oNn. 4 
Time is only meaſured by motion; and as time, in it ſelf, 
flows ever equably ; to meaſure it, ſuch a motion muſt be 
uſed as is equable, or which always proceeds at the fame 


rate. 


| 


The motion of the ſun, is what is commonly uſed for this 


purpoſe ; as the moſt eaſy to be obſerved : yet it wants the 
great qualification of a chronometer, equability, In effect, 
the aſtronomers find that the ſun's apparent motion is no 
ways equal, that he now and then flackenis his pace, and after- 


wards quickens it again: and conſequently, equal time can- 


not be meaſured thereby. See SUN. 

Hence, the time which the ſun's motion ſhews, called the ap- 
parent time, becomes different from the true and equable 
time, wherein all the celeſtial motions are to be eſtimated, and 
accounted. RE PH. 9 
This inequality of time is thus accounted for : the natural, or | 
folar day is meaſured, not, properly, by one entire revolution 
of the equinoctial, or 24 equinoctial hours; but by the time 
which paſſes while the plane of a meridian paſſing through 
the centre of the ſun, does, by the earth's converſion round 
its axis, return again to the ſun's centre: which is the time 
between one mid-day and the next. See Day and MERT- 
DIAN, enn | 

Now, had the earth no other motion but that round its axis; 
all the days would be preciſely equal to each other, and to the 


time of the revolution of the equinoctial: but the caſe is 


- otherwiſe ; for while the earth is turning round its axis, it is | 


likewife proceeding forward in its orbit. 80 that when a 
" meridian has compleated a whole revolution from the ſun's 

centre, its plane has not yet arrived at the ſun's centre again: 

as will appear trom the figure. 

a 2 
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Let the ſun be 8 (7b, Afironom.. g. 3000 and ut AB. de 


portion of the ealiptic: let the line 4), Teptylent any mc. 


arch AB, and the angle d Bf, of the ſame quantity: all be 
ſolar days equal to each other; and the — ang. real 
time agree. | Fol . | 
But, as it is, neither of thoſe is the caſe : for the earth doc. 
not proceed in its orbit with an equable motion; but in it. 
aphelion, deſcribes a leſs arch, and in its perihelion a grea- 
ter, in the ſame time; beſide, that the planes of the meri 
dians, are not perpendicular to the ecliptic, but to the qua- 
tor. Conſequently, the time of the angular motion 4 Bf. 
which is to be added to the entire revolution in order to mak; 
a whole day, is not always of the fame quantity. 
The ſame will be found, if, ſetting aſide the conſideration of 
the real motion of the earth, we conſider, the apparent mo- 
tion of the ſun in lieu thereot; as being what we meaſure time 
On this principle we obſerve, that the day not only includes 
the time of one converſion of the globe on its axis, but is in- 
creaſed by ſo much as anſwers to that part of the fand 
motion, performed in that time. For when that part of the 
equinoctial, which, with the ſun, was at the meridian veſter - 
day at noon, is come thither again to day; it is not yet non; 
the ſun not being now at the place where be yeſterday va, 
but gone forward near a degree more or les. And this addi. 
tament above the 24 equinoctial hours is upon a double ac. 
count unequal, ' 
1%. In that the ſun, by reaſon of his apogee. and perizec, 
does not at all times of the year diſpatch an equal arch of the 
ecliptic in one day; but greater arches near the per ig rum, 
which is about the middle of December; and leſſer n:arer the 
apogzum, which is about the middle of June. 
2”, In that though the ſun ſhould always move equably in 
the ecliptic, yet equal arches of the ecliptic do not in all parts 
of the zodiac, anſwer to equal arches of the equa:or, by 
which we are to eſtimate time; by reaſon ſome parts therco!, 
as the two ſolſtitial points, lie nearer to a parallel poſition 
to the equinoctial than others, e. gr. thoſe about the cqui- 
noctial points, where the ecliptic and equinqctial interſect. 
W hereupon an arch of the ecliptic, near the ſolſtitial points, 
anſwers to a greater arch of the equinoctial, than an arch 
equal thereto near the equinoctial points. | 
The apparent motion of the ſun to the eaſt, then, being unc- 
qual 3 the natural and apparent days are no ways proper to 
be applied to meaſure the celeſtial motions, which have no 
dependance on that of the ſun. 
And hence aſtronomers have been obliged to invent other 
days for the uſe of their calculations: thoſe others are equal; 
and a mean between the ſhorteſt and longeſt of the unequal 
ones. f N 
Theſe are had by conſidering the number of hours in the 
whole revolution of the ſun in the ecliptic, and dividing the 
whole time into as many equal parts as there are hours, 24 
11 which conſtitute the day: and this reduction of the days con 
ſtitutes the gun t iam of natural days. | 
Conſequently, computing - thoſe motions according to cg 
time, it is neceſſary to turn that time back again into ap. 
rent time, that they may correſpond to obſervation : UV" 
the contrary, any phænomenon being obſerved, the apparent 
tume thereof muſt be converted into equal time, to hace 
correſpond with the times marked in the aſtronomical table 
As we do not know of any body in nature that moves cus. 
bly; yet ſuch. a motion is alone proper to meaſure c 
days and hours: it has been thought fit to imagine ſome bod. 
e. gr. a ſtar, moving in the equator, eaſtward; aud ne 
quickening, or ſlackening its pace, but going throug © 
equator in preciſely the fame time, as the ſun finiſhes his 
riod in the ecliptic. d 


The motion of ſuch a ſtar will repreſent equal time; a 


diurnal motion in the equator, will be 50 8“; the fam 
the mean, or equated motion of the ſun in the eclipticG. 


ſequently, the mean or equable day, is determined by the ar 


rival of this ſtar at the meridian; and is equal to the time 
wherein the whole circumference of the equator, or 300 
7 the meridian, and 598 more. Which addition of 50 

remaining always the fame, theſe mean or equated da)“ 
will be conſtantly equal. | 


Since 


o 
9 . c W 9 ad. aide 
hed N * RI” n rn 2 = i; oo * 
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| the fun equally eaſtwards with reſpe to ference into ſolar time, either add it to the apparent time, to 

* WP will e. 0 at the meridian ſooner find the mean time; or ſubtract it from the — to find the 

than this imaginary ſtar, and ſometimes later : the diffe- apparent, £1 

repce is the differetice between true and apparent time: This method of equation obtains, if the calculus be progreſ. 
hich difference is known by having the place of the ima- five; if it be retrograde; that is, if the time be teckohed back- 

ginary ſtar in the equator; and the point of the equator wards, the operation mult be juſt the reverſe. 

which comes to the meridian with the fun. For the arch in- This doctrine of the inequality and eqziation of natutal days; 

tercepted between them, being converted into time, ſhews is not only of uſe in aſtronomical computations, but alſo in 

the difference between equal and apparent time, which, as be- the adjuſting and directing of clocks; watches, and other 


fore, is called the equation of time. time-keepers : hence we ite; why a pendulum, or other 
The equation of time then, may be defined, the time that movement, which meaſures equal time, does not keep pace . 


flows while the arch of the equator intercepted between the with the ſun, which meaſures apparent time; but is ſome- 
point determining the right aſcenſion of the ſun, and the place times before, and ſometimes later than the ſame, Whehce; 
of the imaginary ſtar, paſſes the meridian : or, as Tycho, ſuch automata and ſun-dials, are found almoſt perpetually 
and, after him, Street, ſtate it, the difference between the | at variance, See CLock and Dr. 
ſun's true longitude, and his right aſcenſion, The variations of the two kinds of time, are exhibited in the 
T EQUATE ſolar days, that is, to convert apparent into mean following table, for every day throughout the year. It is bor- 
time, and mean into apparent time.—19, Tf the ſun's right aſ- rowed from Mr. F lamſteed ; one part of whoſe praiſe it is, 
cenſivn be equal to his mean motion, the imaginary and true that he was the firſt who full y demonſtrated and cleared this 
ſun will paſs the meridian at the fame time : conſequently, the inequality of natural days: though others, and even Ptolemy, 
true coincides with the apparent time. had a partial notion of it. 
29, If the right aſcenſion be greater than the mean motion, The ule of the table is obvious: a clock, or watch, that is to 
ſubtrat the latter from the former ; and turning the diffe- be kept to true or equal time, muſt be ſo many minutes 
rence into ſolar time, either ſubtract it from the apparent | and ſeconds faſter or flower than a fun-dial, as is aſſigned | 
time, to find the mean time: or add it to the mean time to in the table, for the reſpective day: or, if you would have it | 
find the apparent. | 5 go by the ſun-dial, it goes well, if it gains or loſes each day 
3*. Laſtly, if the right aſcenſion be leſs than the mean mo- the number of minutes and ſeconds in the table, | 
tion, ſubtract the former from the latter, and turning the dif- | 


| 
| 


ATABLE of the EqQuaT1ON of Natural Days, with the Regulation of a Movement by the ſame, L 
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J Abſolute EqQuaT1oN, See the article AssOLUT E. tion for that time be R, that of the apogee of the moon will 


JF Equation of the centre, called alfo proſthapherefis, and total be E, and that of the node F. 
3 Pr ofthapherefs ; is the difference between the true and mean Only obſerve, that if the equation of the ſun's centre be re- 
place of a planet ; or the angle made by the lines of the true quired to be added ; ther: the equAtion of the moon's mean 0 
and mean place; or, Which amounts to the ſame, between the motion muſt be ſubſtracted, that of her apogee muſt be ad- | 
mean and equated anomaly. See PROSTHAPH #Rx815. ded, and that of the node ſubducted. And on the contrary, | 
The motions of the ſun and moon, are affected with various if the equation of the ſun's centre were to be fubducted, che | 
inequalities ; whence ariſes a neceſſity of ſo many equations, moon's equation muſt be added, the equation of her apogee ſub- 
dee Moon, c. | dudted, and that of her node added. 
1 From theſe inequalities, the moon's place became exceeding | There is alſo an equation of the mom's mean motion, depending on 
1 difficult to be determined to remove which difficulty, is the the ſituation of her apogee in reſpect of the ſun; which Is 
4 Seat deſign of Sir Iſaac Newton's new Theory of the Moon; greateſt, when the moon”; apogee is in an oftant with the 
wherein we are furniſhed with equations for all the inequalitics ſun; and is nothing at all, when it is in the quadratures, or | 
! 
. 


4 v the mean motion. The principal are, lyzygies. This equation, when greateſt, and the ſun in peri- 

=_ Aunual EqQuaTIONs of the mean mation of the fun and moon, and gro, is 3 min. 56 ſeconds. But it the ſun be in apogæo, it | 

4 of the apogee and nodes of the moon. See ANNUAL. will never be above 3 min. 34 ſeconds, At other diſtances ; 
The” ana) equation of the ſun's centre being given, the of the ſun from the earth, this equation, when greateit, is re- | 


three other correſponding annual eguatims will be alfo given; | ciprocally as the cube of ſuch diſtance. But when the moor!'s 
and therefore a table of that will ſerve for all. For if the an- apogee is any where but in the octants, this equation grows 
nual eguation of the ſun's centre be taken from thence, for lets, and is moſtly at the ſame diſtance between the carth and 
any time, and be called P, and let PQ, Q ſun, as the fine of the double diſtance of the moon's apogec, 
= R, 4 P D, D＋ . D = E, and D — 4 D 22 from the next quadrature or lyzygy, to the radius. his is 
F; then ſhall the angual equation of the moon's mean mo- to be added to the moon's motion, while her apogee paſſes 
Vet. L | OT | 3 Yu from 
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EQUATOR, Kb ron, inatrongmyyand Nil 

a great moyea 5 5 of the ſphere,,cqually diſtant from 
the two poles of e or having the, fame poles with 

"_— of the world. W + The — = 

ch is the crcle D A, (Tab rn. fig 5 2. Ks 

ing P and, Qt is called the equator ,, hy ge aſon when the 

fun is therein, the NN axe aguνj Whence alſo it 


is called the equinaetial; and when drawn, on maps, and pla- 


niſpheres, [the mug r. or api the e, See er | 


- NOCAAL, I oaks eb . od4 56 
Every point of the gate, is A js Ge diſtance from the | 
" poles of the works hence it, follows, that the equator: di- 
vides” the ſphere into _ 2 in one of which is 
the northern, and in the other tharn poles See Hemis- 
PHERE, Al 

By the paſſages, orf tr anſits, of arches; of the, erer Over. the | 
meridiah, its equal c or, mean time is eſtunated; hence we have 
frequent occaſion for * gonverſion of degrees of the equator 
into time; and, again, for the re- Aer of dan. of 
time into parts of . the, equator. 

For petformance where the , following table ; 


wie don th | 
wherein are exhibited Fi arches of the, equezor, Which. pas 
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york 


"They w * to 10. ahn wo 2 ei * the 
ing travelled'; "yr that maroon expentive to them, 
than neceſſary ry fo. the . ro It; has. been diſconti- 


of 
Eqvtxits of TY Sus fable have. that appellation, 25. being 
imployed in managing, and breaking the ſaddle horſcs, and 
1 9 8 Pr the king's Fg / 1. 
Are N number ; F where one is, or always ſhould 
cloſe waiting at court; and when his majeſty rules, 
i the firrup, whilſt the, maſter. of the horſe, or one of 


equeries, il alkfts in 99 him; or 


n his abſence, 
"Wick his Mae rides, they ufually atte 
[EQU ES drains, is uſed to ſignify, a knight batchelor ; called 
| l 15 becauſe ee but knights night 
guild or dealt their armour, or other iments of war, 
with gold. See KN1GHT, | ws 
In law, this term LY not. uſed ; ; but Lead of i it, 4 and 
fortietimes chevalier See Mit es, CHRVALIER, G. 
GUEST RIS 95 NN term chiefly uſed in the 
phraſe, gr 


t hich ſignifies a ſtatue 
the meridian in t ſeveral hours, minutes, Ac. of equated, 1 e 8 Fig) 5 hat KO 05 g ron rib 
or mean time. See QUATION of Ta Na 22 * * bs n of the Latin, eques, knight, horſemar,; 
| _ Trey | | + . . Wir NUN 
| Converſion of Parts of the Equator thto- time, and The hh eque) in ancient Rome, Was, 2 ſtatue of that 
5 et u A400 A100 Al, "goddeſs on 9 —We ſometime alſo tay,  Gheſtryan 
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The uſe of a able | * bios} WY eq it were ro- 


uired to turn 19? 13,7“ of the e | time: inſt 

15 deg. in the rſt column, w 9 Oo * * 4 
deg. we have 160 o”; againſt 7 minutes, 40” : againſt 3 
minutes, 12” O,“: againſt 5 ſecond 2 55 We. have G, 20%: and 
2 5 2 ſeconds, 8”: Which ads together, re. 1016 
$2" 28“ 12 


degrees 
d e 25 min. 
ourth column of 


againſt 200 


Again, ſuppoſe it were requirgd to 150 * many 
minutes, c. of the ua anſwer + 

17 ſec. and thirds. Againſt 1" in, 95 
the table you have 31555 ee 2 ee : agait 

5% againſt 10 ſec, 2 300: ag againſt 5 ſec. 1 15” %: againſt 
2 ſec. zo” 0”: againſt 6 "thirds, 1” 30” : which added to- 
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ual to a quadrant. | ION, and ALTITUDE. |; 
Ed ERV 2, gr Ecbnxxv, a 1 90 able, er for horſes 
furniſhed with all the e there ; 45 Rath, manger, 
rack, 8. n 9113 144430 
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121 ln 2 Jo 1110 


aper fe ard 5 Romans, ſignif 
QUESTRIAN order, among the Ro igni the. ard ler of 
knits,” or hl. e 1801S 1 
Lan or FEQUIANGUL AR, in ge mig, 
is applied to figures, whoſe angles are all equal, dee 
2 | 
we pantry angular figure. See SgpARBR.— All Sub- 
teral triangles are allo equiangular. See EQUILATERAL. 
When the three angles of one triangle, are ſeverally equal to 
the three angles of another triangle; ſuch triangles arc allo 
faid to be cqurangular. See TRIANGLE. 


EQUICRURAL, or Xquicsural, Triangle, i is what we 


call an Iſoſcelez. See Isosck LES. 
8, Equvurzus, of Equvs mingr, a 
tion f the northern _—_— here. See Egvulkbs. 
abibirr ERENT, in atith- 
metic/” If if a ſeries of Ade quantities, there be the me 
diffe#ence between the firſt and fecotid, as between the ſecond 
and third, they ate ſaid to be eiu equidifferent * but 
if in a ſeries of four quantities, there be the ſame difference de. 
tween the firſt 2nd ſecond, as between the third and fourth, 
they are ſaid to be d rey equidifferent. See RATIO. 
Thus, 3, 6, 7, and 10, are diſcretely. quid ferent ; and 3 
6, and 9, continually ; e wad ferent. * 
QUIDISTANT, in geometry, a term 
of relation between two things, which, are every where at 
an equal, or the ſame, dittance from each other. See Di- 
' STANCE. rule : e 

Thus parallel lines are ſaid to be Joey; Maut, as they neither ap- 

- proach nor recede, See PARALLEL. 


more uſuall 
Us a conſtella- 


. 


EQUILATER AL or. AQUILATERAL, | is applied to- 


thing whoſe ſides are all equal. 
Thus, an e triangle, is that whole ſides are all of 


equal length. In r triangle, all the angles are 
likewiſe equal. 11 See TRIAN OLE, and FIGURE. 
All regular polygons; and 9 bodies, are equilateral: See 


POLYGON, REGOLAR, fr. 


EQUILATERAL Hhyperbola, is chat wherein the conjugate axes, 


2 AB, and DE, Are equal. —Tgb. « Conict's fig. 20. 
Hence, us the Purumeter is à third br onal to the opnjugate 
| axes, it i8 41% Equal thereto. Conſequently, if in the equaten 
_ bs +bx 85h we make b = a; the equation yo = as 
ad. „ Gefiits' YE oe, of an eee e OCE 
Hyvex80L4. td Ia W 
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As the ſun's mot is unequal, that is, fonjetim Ty I 
, de en NE Hat 48, 10 & ſwiftei, 
Werz eue already explai 


| : poiſed; that 0 , 
in their parallel poſition to the he 8 
cumſtance the ere f dfgitalty then. 
of g A equal, and MBra, | . 
uſe the word balance in lieu thereof, 
The eglilibrium of fluids makes a confidenible par 
Ctrine eee ene ne 0 
EQUILIBRION; i Allo v 
painter muſt take care to obſerve the S 8 us 1 
| A nter of g "ity, that | in a degree every da ; he make no in the 
may not ſeem il” ſlipported, or ready to rumble ue , quinoRiat points, but the Bom fe krriye in u Wo 
Thus, . gr. if one Arm l forwird, the ct ie Feet „ %r 19 e019 Ig 
be proportionably backward: to poile the figure, _ Oft evurle, thefefore,” tough the day ths ſam enters the cqui- 
Fr'a pe Fon ox, abe 


one part and atiother': that dhe objects are to be diſtributed night; yet is not it preciſely fo, unleſs the {in enter the equa- 
, Fu dne, and contraſt h other J and not too many, tor at mid-day.” For if the ſun riſing ſhould enter "gif 
4 gn crowded on one fide, and the other left bare. sf en at ſetting; he will have departed from it, and have 
Et IMULTIPLE, in atithinetic and geometry, is applied got north wards about 127: conſequently, that day will ba 
to ſimple magnitudeg, when multiplied equally, 4:16. by equal | mewhat longer than 12 hours, 'ahd the night proportiona- 
ities, of e, See MULTIPLICATION. | bly ſhorter, e ee, ee 
Phus, taking A as many times as B; or multiplying them The time of the rnb, 7. „, the moment in which the ſun 
equally, there will ſtiff remain the fame ratio between, the | enters the” equator,” is found by obſervation ; the latitude of 
magnitudes thus multiplied, as between the Prumitlye magni- | the place of the obſervation being given, | 
tudes before multiplication.” PL; TONGA ee Thus, in the equitoRia}] day, or near it, take the juſt me- 
Now, thoſe magnitudes, thus * multiplied, are called ridian altitude of the fun ; if this be equal to the altitude of 
Je multiple of the original ones \ and B: whence we. ſay, the equator, or the complement of the latitude, the ſun is that 
that optelmmuitiÞles have | fame ratio as the fumple quantities. very moment in the equator, If it be not equal, the diffe- 
See RATIo. S * e n = Yo dae rence is the ſun's declination. The next day oblerve the 
In arithmetic, we 2 54 uſe the term uml pün for num meridian altitude as before, and find his declination : if. the 


dp N per of their fubmult; Jes 4 and 2; between them, ' Otherwiſe, the ſun has either not. entered 
inaſmuch' as each of them contains its ſubnmultip. three times. the equinoctial, or had paſled it at firſt. From. theſe two oh- 
See SUBMULTIPLE, ®. ee eue 1 : ſervations, a trigonometrical calculus gives the time of the 
INS pts article SELLA. Fits MY" 1 Fo ene | 
EOVINO L ON QUINOCTIAL,' in a ronomy, a] It is foun y obſervation, that the e uingctial points and all 
_ and immoveable ircle of the ſphere, under Which the the other points of the ecliptic, are math on, back 
equator moves in its diurnal motion. See SPHERE, 3 "OG. Ward, of in antecedentia, that is, weſt ward. This retrogade 


the eguinodial on the concave lurface of the magnus orbis. EOU] PAGE, in navigation. Sce Crew. 

85 Boon os 10] 207 A EQUIPOLLENCE, in logie, is when there is an equivalence 
The equnetial is conceived, by ſuppoſing a ſemi-diameter | bctween two or more terms, or propoſitions ; f. „, When they 
of the ſphere, produced through a point. of the cquator, | ſignify one and the ſame thing, though. they cxpreſz it diffe- 
and there, by the rotation of the ſphere about its axis, de- rentſy.— Such propoſitions, c. are lajd to be equipollent. See 
ſcribing a circle on the immoveable ſurface of the primum | E T8 5 1 if 

mobile. Cy FART” E „in heraldr expreſles a cavalier Au 
Whenever the ſun, in his progreſs through the ecliptic, = at all points, , ” OY +! ee 3 
comes to this circle, it makes equal days and nights all EQUITY, aur as, denotes Juſtice, | or right mitigated and 
around the globe; as then riſing due eaſt, and ſetting due tempered by the conſideration of particlar circumſtances or a 


weſt, which he never does at any other time of the year, correction, and abatement of che leverity of ſome law; or a 


Se Day. 110 

And hence the denomination, from © us, and non, night; of ſome juſt law. Sce Law. | 

Mia eguat diem nocti. See Day and yore dig This is what the Creeks call ee. he utmoſt ſeye.. 

The equinottial, then, is the circle which rity of a good law, is fr uently contrary! to juſtice; it 

or appears to deſcribe, at the time of the Equinoxes ; that is, ui f 

when the length of the day is every where; equal to that of Jus, Jepe ſumma muria, | 

the night : which happens twice per annum... See Equinox. The foundation of equity, is not, that there is any miſtake 
EQINOCTIAL, in, geography, See the article Ey AT. in the law; but that the law was laid down univerſal: - 

eople who live under this circle, by Fessrapher, and naviga- by reaſon all circumſtances couid not be conſidered, or taken 
tors called the Ine, have their days an nights conttantly equal, in under one law. | : 
And at noon, the ſun is in their zenith, and caſts no ſhadow. Equity, therefore, is not ſo much a correction of a law, as an 


From this circle, is the declination, or latitude of, places, ac- ſelf, as of ſome concluſion ariſi from its being M 
counted in degrees of the meridian. See LATITUDE, Ce. ſtood, or ill i oe 7 OS ee 
EQuixocria. Points, are the two pojnts wherein the eiſuator In this it ngu 
| The one, being in the firſt 
Foint of aries, is called t E vernal ; and the, other in the firſt whereas a correction toe not take away ally thing of the 
point of libra, the autumnal point. See Porwr. 144 obligation, but only fhews in what ſenſe it is to be taken, le(t 
Eau INOCTIAL. Colure, is that paſſing. through the equinettial there ſhould be Imagined any ob) gation, where there is none. 
points. See Col ux n 1 5091100 9010 N j ſuppoſe it an expreſs law, that the city 
plane lies, parallel to the 
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Laus RA Dial, is that w with ah enemy, the gates be all ſhut; and 
Tmtial. See DIA I. g ſuppoſe it fall out, that the 22 is then in purſuit after ſome 


Ni 
4. 


EQUINOCTIAL Flours. ü 4 Sena, n. © ol the 3 whom it is de ended; ſo that it would be 
p VINOETIAL Line. © Fre, the articles DABE. 7 +r1-.,/ | highly prejudicia thereto, not to open them the gates : equity 
-QVINOCTIAL Orient, 1124.19 © Quient. here decrecy the gates to de opencd, contrary to the expreſ⸗ 


EQUINOX, or au Ivo et aſtronomy, the time when word of the law. 
the ſun enters one of he ce aint See Eur Thom. Aquinas propoſes another inſtance : ſuppole it law, that 
IAL Point, updw Jad 4 aig LASSTA LI ever refuſes to Teftore what had been committed in truſt 
The time when he enters the vernal point is particularly; de- to him, ſhall pay à grievous mul ; and ſuppoſe ſome perſon 
nominated the verna): e when be Enters the autumnal | ref, (c to reſtore a ſword leſt with him, to a mad-man. This 
Teint, the aum equiriex, See Aurum NALand/VERNAL, caſe is comprehended in th ſenſe and intendment of the lau 
The equinoxes happen when the ſun is in the eguinactial cir- | though not in the words thereof, And the legillator hi elf 
Cle; when, of conſequence, the days are equal to the nights | if he were preſent,” would except it. Equity, therefore, mui 
throughout the world, Which is the caſe twice a year; viz. | here ſtep in, to correct o * the defect of the judge, and 
about the roth of March, and the 12th of September, the acquit the man of the mulct. 8 
| | In 
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they. garticularly thought frogs were, an 
E . 


XF ing in frogs, found on 
ord AN s gatehouſe at 'Tixal in Stafford. 
imagines came there by ſome ſuch means. 


reaſon ; ſo that, when ons Wing is enact; l ether dungs Soc h are ſeveraFFeports orts of the raining of millet-ſeed, wheat, 
g | 15 whitings, S. an account of which, with the grounds of 
| the deceit, fee under RAIN and SHOWER. 


meratiom we call an Egyptian der- 
robability, had its riſe in — 5 


againſt executors, he who appears by diſtreſs ſhalt anſwer " 
extends by 2 to adminiſtrators : and fuch of them as ſhall 8 * 
ſt by diſtreſs, ſhall anſwer, by the : * 


0 


Equiry is alſo uſed for the virtue of juſtice. ; x To p- 
KQuirTY, in our laws, Ec. is alſo frequently uſed for the couft of g Juc cis 


gating the rigour of the common law. Set CHANCERY: o | : whe! : 
Fquitas ſequitur leg em, is an old maxim in law; but from the | might equalty-have ariſen out of the earth at the beginning, of 
great increaſe of ſuits in chancery, ſome have thought fit to things. And from cheſe, biſhop Stillingfleet takes the other 
give it this co! AryRion; that in all cauſes after a man has | ners and adherents, to the doctrine of egurvrca! goneratuon, 
been at law, he muſt go to eguity. | . Me 0 i 
EQU LVALENT, is underſtood of ſomething that is equal in. without enqulring into its truth. Derham's Phy/. T hesl. lh. 
value, force, or effect to another. See EQUALITY- a Oo, en | | 
Equivalence is of various kinds, in pripeſitrons, in ter mts and EQUIVOCATTON, F.qurvocatrio, the uſing a term, or 
in things. | expreffion, that has a double 22 — See EQU1ivocaL, 
EqQuiVALENT Terms are, where ſeveral words that differ in Equioncations are expedients to ſave telling the truth, and yet 
ſound, have yet one and the ſame ſignification: as, eV body} without telling a he for the matter. * he fathers are great 
was there, and no body Was abſent ; bil non, and ome. patrons of equivecations, and mental reſervations ; holding, 
FourvalenT Things, ate either mural, phyſical, or flatical — that the uſe of ſuch ſhifts, and ambiguities, is in many caſes 
foral, as when we fay, that the commanding or adviſing a | allowable. | See RESERVATION. = 
murther, is a guilt equivalent to that of the murtherer. —Phy- | St. Auguſtin, particularly, is reproached with endeavouring to 
fical, as when a man, who has the ſtrength of two men, i; | vindicate Iſaac for faving his wite from à crime, by an - 
ſaid to be equivalent to two.—Statical, whereby a leſs weight vocation : tacuit aliquid veri, & non' dixit aliguid falſi. Vo 
becomes of equal force with a greater, by having its diſtance, | advance a dubivus propolition, knowing it will be underſtood 
from the centre, increaſed. in a ſenſe different from yu give it in your mind, is an 
EQUIV OCAL, Kavivocum, denotes 2 word, or exprel- | - ws and a breach of good faith and ſincerity. Sce 
Gon that is dublous, and ambiguous z or that may have feve- | Torn, FALSHOOD, &c. 


ral ſenſes, one true, and another falſe. IE] οðꝙο ron, in moral theology, is ſtrictiy underſtood of a 
Equivecal terms anſwer to what are otherwiſe called homony- terms or phraſe, with two different ſignifications; the one 


ma, or homonymous terms. See HoMONYMUS. | common, and obvious ; the other more unſual, and remote: 
Such is the word emperor, which is both the name of a — the latter of which being underſtood by the ſpeaker, but the 
the proper name of a perſon, and the name of a plant. former by the hearers, they conceive ſomething different from 
alſo the Latin gallus, which ſtands indifferently for a cock, | ONE another. 
and a Frenchman. | Of this we have an inſtance in St. John, chap. 17. where 
la theſe caſes one word denotes divers conceptions, one word | Our Saviour is repreſented as ſaying, Lazarus fleepeth : for tlie 
divers things : whence that common definition of equivecals diſciples taking the word ſleeping in the uſual ſignification, 
in the ſchools, quorum nomen oft commune, ratio vero efſentie ſe- concluded that Lazarus, whom they had been told wa- lick 
cundum illud nomen diverſa. | f i 
Philoſophers diſtinguiſh equivocals, into active and paſſtue; or ſing the words in a leſs direct, and uſual ſignification, cant 
aqui voca equivocantia, and ægquivacata. | that Lazarus was dead. 
qui voca equivocant1a, or thoſe that denominate and ſignify When the equivoque conſiſts of ſeveral words, it 15 properly 
things, are words common 70 ſeveral things in a very difterent called an amphibology : of which we have an inſtance in St. 
fignification, i. e. to ſeveral things which have a ſimilar ei- John, chap- ii, deſtroy this temple, fays Jeſus Chriit, ipeaking 
ſence, correſpondent to the ſimilar denomination. | E. gr. do the Jews, and 1 will raiſe it again in three days. 
The word taurus, Which ſtands for a ſign, a mountain, and | The lawfulneſs of the uſe of equivocations has been greatly dil- 
an animal; and in one ſignifies a lowing animal; in another, puted among the modern caſuiſts: many grave authors deny 
a heap of ſtones and earth; and in the third, 2 conſtellation, | that it is a owable to uſe them on any vccaſion whatevers 
or ſyſtem of ſtars. Their reaſon is, that an equrvogue is to all intents and purpoſes 
Aquivoca æguivocata, or thoſe that are called or denominat- the ſame with a lye. See Fa Ls Hoop, and RRSERVYAT IO. 
ed; are the things ſignified by ambiguous names, e. gr. A Others, on the contrary, particularly Cabaſſut, a divine la- 
ſign, a mountain, and an animal. Which laſt ſpecies of | mous among the prieſts of the oratory, hold a world of diffe- 
equivocals alone, Ariſtotle ſeems to have had in view in his rence between an equivecation and a lye; maintaining that it 


definition, which agrees to theſe, and theſe only. is ever criminal to tell a lye but that there are ſome Occaſions 
FqQuivocaAlL Action. 0 See the article ACTION. where an equivocatron may be uſed innocently : and ſuch, in 
EqQuivocal Cauſe. CAvsE. effect, is the ſentiment of St. Thomas, St. Antonin, Je 


EqQuivocaAL Generation, is a method of producing animals and Raymond, and eſpecially St. Auguſtin, as Fa. Cabaſſut ſeems 

plants, not by the uſual way of coition between male and fe- | to have demonſtrated. Lib. IV. Ther. de Prax. Jur. Can. 

male, but by I know not what plaſtic power, or virtue in the | Edit. Lugd. 1685. cap. 4. 211 8 p 
ſun, &c. See GENERATION. | EQUULEUS, 
Thus inſects, maggots, flies, ſpiders, frogs, &c. have uſually | or engine of torture, uſed for extorting the truth ; at fault 
been ſuppoſed to be produced by equivocal generation, i. e. by | chiefly on faves, but afterwards turned againſt the chriſtians. 
the heat of the fun warming, agitating and impregnating The patients arms and legs being faſtened on the equulc!ts with 
the duſt, earth, mud, and putrified parts of animals, : cords, he was hoiſted aloft, and extended in ſuch man'-'» 
This method of generation, which we alfo call ſpontaneous, that all his bones were broken, In this ſtate, red hot plates 
was commonly aſſerted and believed among the antient philo- | Were applied to his body 3 and he Was alſo goaded in the {es 
fophers : but the moderns, from more and better obſervations, with an iron forked tnftrument, called ungula.— 
unanimouſly reject-it, and hold that all animals, nay and ve- 'The equitleus as of wood, had holes, at certain diſtances 5 
getables too, are univocally produced, that is, by parent ani- | with a ſcrew," by which the criminal was ſtretched to the 3d, 
mals, and vegetables of the ſame ſpecies and denomination. ſometimes to'the"4th or the 5th hole : at intervals the ſcrew 
Sce UNIVO CALL Generation. 4 F ks was llackened again by which he had ſome reſpite 1 but then 
It were a thing, one would imagine, ſufficient to diſcredit de -/ vas he tormietited with queſtions. 
Ariſtotelian, or rather the Egyptian doctrine of equivocal ge- Hieronymus Magius, When a priſoner among the Turks, 
eration, to find flies, frogs, lice, c. to be male and fe- wrote” an exprets treatiſe de - Equuleo ; and another of bells 
male; and accordingly to engender, lay eggs, Oc. | merely, adit is aid; from his memory, without any affiſtance 
To imagine that any of thoſe creatures could be ſpontane- of bock. Sigonius has another treatiſe on the fame ſubject. 


. ouſly produced, eſpecially in fo romantic a manner, as in 
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Equu 1 Us, in the arts and manufactures, . See Hong, 
ER ADICATIVE, in medicine. See RabSʃa a l. 
ERANARCHA “, & PANAPXHEZ, a publick officer amon 
the ancient Greeks, whoſe buſineſs. was to preſide over, 
direct the alms, and proviſions made for the poor. * 
* The word is formed. of the Greek, segvos, a/ms, confribu+ 
Hons and «eu, command. A, 206 | FR 
The eranarcha Was properly the adminiſtrator, or ſteward of 
the poor: when any perſon, was reduced to poverty, taken 
captive, ot had a daughter to marry, which be could not ef- 
ſe for want of money, c. this officer called an aſſembly of 
friends and neighbougs, and taxed each, according to his 
means and eſtate, to contribute towards His relief. This is 
- what we learn from Corn. N in his life of Epaminondas. 
ERASED, in heraldry, expreſſes any thing violently. torn off 
ſrom its proper place. —It is uſed in contra · diſtinction to 
coupe, whichhgnihes. a thing clean cut off.— The family of | 
Card bears Emine, a demy lion rampant eraſed, azure, c. 
ERASTIANS, a religious ſect, or faction, which aroſe in 
England during the time of the civil wars ; thus called from 
their leader Tho. Eraſtus; whoſe diſtinguiſhing doctrine it 
was, that the church had no right to diſcipline, that is, no 
regular power to excommunicate, exclude, cenſure, abſolve, 
c e N icht, without hangi __ 
ERECT. 5, are ſuch as grow upright, without. I 4 
or reclining the head, 1 ik a 
ER ECT Vin, See the article Viston. , _ A 
Faser 1 2 _ Di, See Diaz. 
Wenn 3 Declining, &c. en 
ERECTION, the act of raiſing, or elevating a thing, in a 
right line, See ELEVATION. as __ 
'The erefting a perpendicular on a line given, is a popular 
problem in geometry. See PERPENDICULAR, 
The term ERECTION is alſo uſed figuratively.— As, the erection 
ol a marquiſate into a dutchy ; biſhopricks can only be erected 
by the king 
It was anciently the practice to ere ſtatues to great men. 


| 


Cato, the cenſor, being e why a ſtatue was not erected 
$ he, hear the queſtion made, than 


bim; I had rather, fay 
hear it asked why a ſtatue was ere&ed me. 

ERECTION, is particularly uſed in medicine, for the ſtate of the 
penis, when ſwelled, and diſtended, by the action of the mul- 

. Cles, called erefores, See PENIS and ERECTOR, 


There is alſo an erection of the clitoris, performed by muſcles ? 


1782 rnati erection, and flaccidity in the penis, Dr. 

Drake obſerves, is of abſolute neceſſity ;, the firſt, to the per- 
formance of its office ; the ſecond for the ſecurity of the part. 
Without an erection it were impoſſible to emit and lodge the 


ſeed where it ought to be; and with a conſtant one, almoſt 


Fee 
An alternation. of crecti 


as impoſſible to ſecure. the part from external injuries. — To 


tay nothing of the loſs of inſtigation, which mult be a neceſ- 


fary conſequence” of conſtant ectian. Ses PRLAPISMUS. 
The ere#tion of the penis, conſiſts in a diſtenhon of its corpo- 


ra cayernoſa, by an extraordinary quantity of blood pent up 
0 A n * 


therein... See YERNOFA... js ud ove] io 14 

That the blood is the matter which fifa. the pens in 
erection, is evident from abundance of experiments; though 
the. moſt convincing is that of firmly tying the penis of an 


amal (as hag been frequently done to a dog) in coitu; 


wherein, nothing has been found but, þlood to diſtend it, | 


Hence, in the bodies of criminals, . that, hang long after, 
death, the penis becomes erected ; the, . 
lalling to the inferior p N ſtopping ther. 

By blowing tate the thi 


upon viewing its veins, . aſter he had. diſtended. them with 
wind; whence it plainly appeared, chat the external trunks 
I ; „and forge, over the oſſa pu- 

| bis; beſide, that a vaſt number of other veins on the dorſum 
* penis, unite and empty themſelves into one trunk, called vena 


Tor + At . 
the offa,.pubis, which 


* 


' 


| 


| | 


„ 


2 


_ —_— 


part becomes erected. This was firſt diſcgyergd by Mr. Cowper, 


_ þeni3,; which paſſes immediately under a tranſverſe ligament of 
| 1 


| 


E RN 

hear» — * & 2 

is comprelte! the approximation of 
to the ligament of the pu IS». This appli- 


4 kh 
- 


the dorſum 


| cation of the dorſum penis is effected by its muſculi directores 
| + pulling down. the crura of the corpora cavernoſa penis, which 
| - arg.tieg, 3 ty Ar we: the body of the penis, to the 


7 gamentum, ſuſpenſorium. Now, thus can- 
not happen cc the cavernous body of the urethra, by reaſon 
there is no bone, whoſe poſition can give riſe to a ligament, 


Wich can have that effect on its veins: whereſore, the muſ- 


culi acceleratores, ,embracing the veins of the bulb do that of- 


fee, though not fo efteRually as in the penis it ſelf. 


Accordingly, the glans, is. not always perſectly diſtended with 
the penis, and ſooneſt becomes flaccid on an ereftien, Sec 
GLANS, i344 
the corpora cavernoſa muſt of neceflity become diſtended, if 
we conſider their ſtructure above - mentioned, with reſpect to 
the veins. The arteries, which beſore were flaccid, have 
now their trunks alſo diſtended, and do more plentifully im- 
art blood into the corpora cavernoſa. 2 
ut ſince it is abſolutely neceſſaty ſame part of the. detained 
blood ſhould; be ſtill paſſing off, leſt it become grumous, and 
unfit for a reflux ; the venæ preputii. communicate with thoſe 
of, the penis it ſelf; whereby part of the blood may be re- 
turned from the penis during its erection, and give way to a 
freſh une from the arteries, and preſerve the circulation un- 
interru - See CiRCU LATION. "a | 


ERECTOR. Clizorigis, in anatomy, A pair of muſcles ariſing 


from the protuberances of the iſchium, and inſerted into the 
ſpongious bodies of the clitoris; which they ſerve to erect in 


coition. See CLITORIs. 


ERECTOR Penis, a pair of muſcles ariſing fleſhy from the pro- 


tuberances of the iſchium, below the beginning of the caver- 
Tag of the yard, into whoſe thick membranes they are 
Their uſe is to pull the yard towards the os pubis, whereby its 
greateſt vein is compreſſed, and the refluent blood denied its 


under thoſe bones; which makes it ſwell. See 


RECTION« | , n | 
EREMIT, See the article HexmarT.. * | 
ERICT HONIUS,. in aſtronomy, a conſtellation, the fame 

as, auriga,. See: AURIGA. | 1 fs ed 
ERIDANUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation. of the ſouthern 

hemiſphere, in form of a river. See STAR and ConsSTEL- 

LATION, , 5 * N TS 

The ſtars in the conſtellation eridanus,. in Ptolemy's catalogue 

are 30: in Tycho's 19: in Mr. Flamſteed's 68; the longi- 
tudes, latitudes, magnitudes, Cc. whereof are as follow... 


Names and fituatiens of a Longit. Latitude. = 
the /lars. ts e | South. 09 
? Fil 9g „ % „„ „„ 
Firſt from the turn of the river to Y 27 43 5032 46 03 4 
the breaſt of cetus.) A ſecond. 28 17 4/35 32 44 
Firſt in the river beſote the breaſt 8 4 24 504 33 38 3 
of cetus.) | * 28 40 5338 43 48 6 
© | 09 — 23 04/18 42 23 6 
| 5 | | 
| | 1,28 59 4 38 33 7 
MG 8 7.31 19 10 52 
Preced. 6 02 pr 23, 45 . 6 
Middle. n J. 26 3923.54 37 6 
Second before the breaſt of cetus. 6 52 09123 57 16 5 
10 | | : 
Third of thoſe following turn of riv. o 25 00139 00 0134 
Inform. within the laſt ſinus, 1 o 11 1444 45 or! 3 
Third before the breaſt of cetus. 9 29 2525 57 22 3 
«7 . 19 35 1326 19 46 6 
5 06 42139 09 28 6 
I 1614 M - ö f 
Fourth belindth#turn ofthe river, 5 45 03138 32 174 
2 3 \ 14 30 2023 22 27 4 5 
Fourth be fore the breaſt of cetus. 13 35 2027 46 30 3 
Fifth behind the turn. | 9.51 32439 28 14| 4 
Preced. of twoinformes over theriv: 17 39 2418 26 200 5 
20 ak 
12 08 57135 40 155 6 
| 17 06 37|24 08 18 5 
Fifth before the breaſt of cetus. 16 30 56128 46 16 3 
| 19 11 36/20 27 17] 5 
| | 19 30 5019 38 346 
Subſe — 4 more ſouth. 16 37 2831 09 15| 4 
Sixth behind the turn. 13 04 15 41 53 094 
More ſouth. but contiguous to this, 13 00 52/42 34 32 6 
| * 5 20 18 16024 42 28 7 
1 3 20 16 20|25 00 385 6 


30 110 
Subſeq. inform. over the river. 21 17 38]22 45 43 

_ Eighth behind the turn. "138 $1.30 gh 1 5 
In the ſecond bend of the river. 9 313433 13 35 


5 

3 

| 23 32 24/41 47 28| 5 

Ninth beyond the turn. 4 
6 


16 38 3743 30 44 
35 ; 


044. 74K | 24 40 2427 29 56 
North. of two beyond the firſt bend. 25 05 51027 30 003 4 
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6 in the fiſt bend. it 


wh n Aa $1) 4 
Preced. Les the et bend, 85 | * © % A514 13 * 
[4 "3 ; 330 . . rf 0 14 oy N 1'6 
1 udn 3 8 27 I 
k f 1 8 ; 4 000 ; 24 20 4 
. | G4 « 129 11 | 
x * Hare. u 69 * 6 ' Ede Dd 
Small one-contiguous to ĩto⸗ 7 43 4625" 30 49 6 
*7 @lid 502 ic [0/7599 32 4913 6 
7 41 0 36 3 
Subſeg before the firſt bend. | 863 02 129 48 30 b 5 
That next the rile of 1 = 10 41 18 27 16 56 6 
55 7 . S : | JOITILIATG 08 71 17 
Nan, i ther of he Che, 16 67 20 273 40 2 
wards Orion's 164, 11 15, 23 |, 2717.50] - 
South in the riſe the tive,” * \ 10 52 551-31 34 10) 4 


ERIGENS Penis. See £xttroR Pals: 
ERMIN, or ErmMiNE, Pe 


ſort of weizle, Ind others an Armenian mob. In effect, 


rald's mint. 
ITbe Animal'is milk white; and ſo far is it from ſpats, that 


ERMINE. A Croſs Exmine”, is a croſs compoſed of four 


ERMINIT Es, ſhould. ſeem a uninutjve of -ermines, and nn 


EROSION, in medicine, the aft of ſharp, agid fluids, or 


EROTIC , is 
to the paſſion of love. + 


2 fart. 5 7 F . ey ASvuth. 


J. ebb eo at” * | 
28 t AS: 93 By, 


Mm Fur * 1 
N ©1115 Coed UE ax 1 CRF 


M? Nm JE bas OE ANU "i 
45\ | 
$3 2M Lenyyes n 87 " wy 


hin at >4 9 1 | 5.6 | 

North, in the 20 bend toward the - 's * * 1252 „ 
Small one contiguous to * $963 4 1 of 
\., 1,6 fim the at #45 Lf rms 4 

| 5 1 © 56-10; 236 01 493 4 

180 7 air * 0-23; 44; #1 25 03 3 4 

e i . 5 a 333% þ 0 49,8 Z 


* * 


10 {9 
Wh white . 


22 or 3 with lack op Bag: 
t is ſuppoſed to nt the skin rn an animg), the ame 
denomunation ;' which ſome will have a water-rat, others a 


there is no animal whoſe «kin naturally correſponds to the he- 


the tradition has it, he will rathet die, or be taken, than ſully 
its whiteneks. Whence its ſymbolical uſe. 

But white skins having for many ages been uta for ho linings 
of. the robes of magiſtrates, and great men; the furriers, at 
length, to add to their beauty, uſed to ſew, bits of the black 
tails of thoſe creatures upon the white king; to render them 
the more conſpicuous. hich alteration 1 was introduced i into | 
armoury. ' See Tab, Herald. fig. 57. 

The fable ſpots in ermine.are not of any determinate number, 
but may be more or le(s, at the pleaſure of the painter or furrier. 


» * 


ermine ſpots, placed in the figure repreſented Tab. Herald. fig. 


8. See Cross. 
t muſt be obſerved, that the colours in ſuch arms are not to 


be expreſſed; by reaſon, neither the croſs, nor the arms, can 
be of any colour but white and black. 


Colombiere blazons Ks queues c ermine en erojx. The 


editor of Guillim deſcribes it thus a croſs of four ermines z 


a Hs _- 7 eg 


1. 01 e 


N 


N 


tuümmug the faults that have ef e | 
14 even 5 r * 


e ev Fry 81312 
indenberg lertation on "ELIE 
ob erveribis p pb, Went ; | wherci he obſer lerves,. that — 5 


— 


no book exempt” or them even. 0 
| He fets himſelf 9 9 ire into Ny e Gene hols. — 
| propoſes meand tg , Pit he ae vocin 
e 15 "er er common ,or.' impractica- 
Die Te ang tors,” and: co h 

| ea correQtors of the press, 
| de fiys, muſt uty; 7 816 diſputes it? each author 


muſt have his ts, orig Kok at home, a Calixtus and 


' Opitius had ? who call. do 9114 tt 
| Fa, Hardouin's bob o ag f ight be entitled the ergra 


if the antiqutrien; 410 the Critiques on hiſtory by Perizonius, 


| the errata © the, ancient hi ſame 
1 27118 1 Ent! Feel he oo 1 ne M. 
ERE A'FICH 25 or 29 0 o the planets, 


| ich Are Cal 
[ wp aig w'the 


b kae bee crea atic,,,, 
tanie N nal. Ste the article . e 


ERRHINA, EPPITN A, in 2 | 
the hole, e pa : eng £9. — 


to he ham 
BY oY vg; are taken in n 5 tobacco, 


2 2 Dc white he 


| bole, terra ſigillata, miaftic, . or ; compa dried, &c. 
| Such errhines as are 71 and made up = to 5 
y 


Er. are called n moderns 
e t 


call them cap ia, 
ERROUR, © Pinot, 4 N the mild, „ in giving aſ- 
nt i ropolition * Dot true, See 
1 — eee ” 
Some philoſophers de fine ad an act of the x ind, whereb 
things that thout be joined, arg ſeparated ; 92 things — 
| ſhould be ſeparated, are Joined : or a wrong judgment, diſ- 
. with the things whereon, it 45 Þ See Jupc- 
ME : 
| Error ſtands in oppoſition , to 805 Which an in an agree- 
ment between the propoſiti tion, and the thing whereof it is 
affirmed or derived, ee TRUTH. N 
However, a bare failure, 0 x non-attainment. of truth, does 
not conſtitute EE ; that phos n F. both to ignorance 
and doubting, See Ire 1115 AY SE. and Dou ., 
Error only Ands diſtingui from. /alſhood, in that the for- 
mer is in the ind, And £ the latter in dhe propoſition. See 


or, more Piogerlys of thy . Tots in croſs. It is the || FAT HO. eee 


coat of Hurſton in ö s 


Timbre e Es % uf See the article Ting, | 2 
ERMI 


ES, is uſed by ſome Engliſh 5 for * eile 
of ermine, i. e. for white ſpots. on 785 k. field: but on 
what foundation no body can tell; for the f rench, from 
whom we have our Heraldry, have no ſuch term 3 but call 
this black powdered with white, contre-ermine z as denoting the 

counter, or reverſe of ermine ; which. is white powdered 
with black. See Tab. Herald. fig. ? 90 :: | 


turally to fignify little ermines; but it is otherwiſe. Erminites 
expreſſes a white field powdered with black z only every ſpot 
has a little red hair therein. 102 2 0 1 & 
Some authors uſe the word erminites, for a yellow field pow- | 


[ 


dered with black; which the ha much better by 


or ſemi & ermunes de ſabig. 9 


humours, — and GO off parts from the fleſhy and 


in the inteſtines. See IN dn 


PAss ION. 90 1 2 1110 
* The word is derived frm. the Greek, Pes du.; whence 
$p& IX ' A * 780 21 720 
In medicine, we particularly uſe the hraſe, delirinm' eroti- 
cum, for a kind of melancholy -througl exceſs of 
love. See MELANCHOLY. J 8 i 


Pl 


plied to any thing ai . mas | 


The Freat origin of 1 error, 1 6. of beljevir that. to be 
true, which is falſe, i Is 2 1 . or power is 6 human 


mind, of s ia ng, aſſent to ideas. or itions, that are 
cure, ey were perſpi us plain. See Li- 
zr ant 2 0 ENT. F MEANT 


Particular eauſes of are, 10. An ens or negli- 
gence, IT 155 without uſing or attending to the 
ſt the judgment. if a perſon ſhould 


. e . dor e ag . 


aft: Tanaris 5 11. e a of going through a 
long chain Ff e 6 193 arguments gn 9 of. waiting ior 3 
Wn * of. experiments; Wich a fondneſs for the 


opinion of 5 K knowin 2 a Prejudice for, or againſt, 


1 15 115 TY an bre 0 
o. Interelt, which makes us incline. to Jelieve thoſe things 
true, from” which Slap are like to derive advantage. 
Authority: education: and vulgatly received opinions, 
imbibed ere we were qualified for judging, See Fair. 


n all which, there is this one general rule or y_— 
| al 
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Innes Oe EE TER 


45 | n. » to draw; 
we + our A | 
Semen henGtAbronS" Ve Er | 
oN An Astr. 1 * . ncipally. the face: it 
Ppuler Men Bhs e pe l eee ee oh — 
Ex Roux, in law, ei | faine an {intenſe pain, and a croud of lit- 
ther i e c ich is b, as the inflammation increaſes; grow into 
brough (4 KIN: | len N 
in Latin ds it ſelf a- pace; ſhifting from one place to 


redreſs falſe judgment given in any court of record Raving at ance, and chiefly when out in the air; whence the countr; 
power by ehartef, Or Preſcriptions to hold plea of debt or tref- Pope call it % Hing, Hideratio. ba . 2. 7 | 
- y Be here Is allo 4 writ of. error for revex- | Dr. Quine ac ne for the ery/ipelas, from à tho ſizy blood, | 
ung u fine} Sr. 19919 oy onto mw 07d ad ym | och obftr | ions: 1 
7: offen ExRok. Ses the article ASSIGY, br lap) apt „ | | other from, a 

18.4 +4226 Ad 4 WEL 

Clerk of the ExRoRs, See the article CLzps, nien 17 
ERUCTATION, "Bolling, the” ne A ructation, «See 


« No 790Þ1.12 41 Tk 
1 


88 een od 8 dan 2 i > | | N ; 
ERU ane e or knowl and chiefly | of bile; and always the more of the bile, the more dangerous 


* box — 1 UT G07 the difeaſe, þ : | | 4 
Launoy, ll pric of the aratory, © if reg n | — 
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juſt and right, ignorafſcæ is better than erudition, which only |. the whole body, much like thoſe after the Ringing of rier- 


| | 
roduces confifion” ind oftiri : M. Balz Alls a, heap.of tles, and ſometimes riſing into veſiculæ. At going oll, | 
1 r e anti N ef intolerable itching; and as often 74 | 
ERUPTION; a buff rth, or ex | W Ni. BE: RN | 
before covered, or pies. Fey 8 8 * Etmuller gives it as the diſtinguiſhing character of an /epe- | 
The eruption Ze in the Imall-pox, 0 Fanchat when preſſed very lehtly by the hanger, there follow s 1 
the 4th day. EIn the toculated kind, the Fot, Which preſently after becomes red again ; Which | 
begin till che geh day. See Hall Pox and 0 n in an ordinary inflammation, unless trhen | 
The eruption A - veleino%s, of burning 'mountai | . Scorbutic People are. molt fubſect 10 this 
quently the eſſcet and i ue, of eafthqua " AR.. an e rn . | 
QUAKE; WHO gon 4 chad, on i 24 By © diſputed, whether purging be good in the ery/pelas ö Sy. 
The ervptions of mount Etna, and Veluvius, are oblerved to denham recommends it the ngxt Cay after bleeding, Etmuller 
omewhat periodical: they are of two Fits: But eons us againſt them boch; an recommends diapharetics, | 


. and Jaſting uſual Dr. Fri obſeryes, that in the laſt I. 0 1 of 
nths, and Jaſting uſually, | the head, atended with b, e 5 = 


ꝗ—— 


The laſt, in 1632," was fo violent, that, by the belt of 
de air,” | To Td; W202 OE | acer 8 1 
M. Oldenburg gives us 1 a account of the ſeveral ERYTHROIDES, EPTOPOETAHS, ig anatomy, the firſt 
| eruptions of mount tna, recorded in authors, The firſt | of the Proper membranes that jncloſe the teſticles, See 


ole account, w: time of | Fz8TICug. | NOI a rind hy | | 
the expedition of FEneas, "deſcribed 5 Virgil, Aneid, lib. III. It is interſperſed with fleſhy fibres, derived to it ftom the cre- 
The 2d, deſcribed by Thucydides, Was 476 years before | | maſter muſcle, Which make it appear reddiſh *. See EI x= 


Chriſt : in the time 6 ortiann & ſuls there were four + another | TROIDEs; . 8 | 
in 7 time, Ken, Cat Dlodotus ures us, th 10 2 " „ its name from the Greek, tes, red... and : 

1 t . 77 2 1 7 neee ; p rm. p Be oa * | 
the water: anther e e r , ; ESCALADE, or SCALADE, 2 furious attack of 2 wall, or x 

martyrdom of St. Agatha, ald to have . at her | apart; carried on with ladders, to. mount by ; without 

e ee oe] the | ing noe = 
* 36, 1643 105 ; PBL Tang 2 N., 49H 444, ESCAMBIO, as anciently a licenſe granted ary one for the 

OT in he fun hege e in 1659, particylarly 8 der Seen ez bil of exchange t0 er 

for * 2 of 18 2 _ d re kia r ee For, by ſtat. 5 Näch. II. no perſon might exchange, or fe. 

gftning 464% (Wi a F png Ryder, 0.4 money beyond fea,” without the kiste, Weir 

the 55 50 20 niles föm the old ! ber of ESCAPE, in law; an evaſion out of * lawful reſtraint. | 
The mates hoe? lden, U ftr mouth 92 or at either by violence, or ſtealth, TE Ba 
and minerals, rendered 10 "by the kate. oo 9 5 1 N hag Eſcapes are either voluntary, or negligent. | | 

and boiling up, and guſhing forth, as water does 4 f 2 (+ V aluntam, as when"one/arrefts another tor felony, or other 


* . 42 crime, and alter werds lets him 0; in 
the exttemity thereof beg an o cruſt party that permits it, is by law guilty of the fault,  com- 
and curdle, and rurried, When "cold, 1 93 — by the perſon who capes : be it ſelony, treaſon, or 
of ed ſtart, "as rb IN Huge: Gakes, of, ſea-coal, Neglgent ofeape" l, when one l Atreſted 
one another, and where thb hr e after e/capes againſt his will that arreſted him z and is not purſued 
&c, would F An fee l 1 N. ung, by freſh ſuit, and taken again, before the Party purſued hach 
down any comm Fulle E. And ban their Weight bearing loſt vight>of him, f 1h ore che party p 7 19 21 
buſtible, "he 2 5 of this manage rr rate of 1 nds Bury, quarter ed,” or fuarterly, See 
farts OY. er rem r ee | VARTERING, and VARTERLY, * © 43 
2 furlong a da 3 it continued for 15 or IIB, gun ESCHAR . N. ehre 2 ha 
Catanca ; in ic cows 85. ed 4 bn an 11” formed on the fleſh, by theats" of 2 hot f 
* ts courſe, overwhelm ns and vil cs, 1 n i NO 
"taining three/or four thoufand inhabitants. The 5 „ wee The word Ges or Tolve h 


»f 
o 


the eruption at the mouth was heard 60 miles. % Laid , , or {cabs which Tome 
- ®” 36a - »F ; l 5 * 272 I 27 thors deri i m 41 l 1 3 b 
con agg, f e Teste gie, eben,, Fedde dae hem) e, el ee 
t eruption of fire, on one fide of One of the Appenines, With a , as 7 5 3 Wd ego yoes 
I E p | 5 , 
| The 


: 
1 . + 
N , - 
+ x | | 
- * of 
þ , * 
— 9 


— tone, of laps ih radi e nip before" Armas, With, an 9e. 
In the place where it | ot. L200. of v merchant veſſels ſeldom ftir 
s 110, men of war. People that 


** 


ESCH AR 
ternally, . 
EsCHAR-+ n | 
part of a company of foot ; 
bor the more conve- 
It is equivalent to a brigade of a 


a long lip, as it were 
vwhereon a motto is placed. See 


*% 
4 


leaving e | 
The civilians C 1 under che degree of 2 knight, 
| and in the ſame ſen might, long V. place his cxeft on a wreath, 
| feudum aperi n as is now uſually done, but only on an rel. 
The word :nheritance ESC U, or Es, the French crown, of 60 ſols, or three livres. 
| diſtinguiſhed | Deer Crown, Livnns c. Lee alſo Cox. 

by the | The ecu was thus called by reaſon the eſcutcheon, or arms of 
Escutar, | France, which they call \ was ſtruck thereon. See SHIELD, 
te kings „ Harn r, Es8CUTCHEON) SK. FROS 
EscnE A 1 Emaux de 7 EsCU. Gee the article EMAUX. - 


tenant having eſtate ESCUAGE, or SCUTAGE, n antient kind of knight's ſer- 
holden of à ſuperior lord, dies ſeized, without heir general, vice, called alſo ſervice , of the ſhield; the tenant holding by 
or ſpecial: in which caſe, the lord brings this writ againſt which, was obliged to follow bis lord to the Scottiſh, or Welſh 
him that poſſeſſes the lands, after the death of his tenant 3 * wars, at his own expence. See SCUTAGE- 


. chequer, or chancery. See EsCHEAT. | EsCUAGE, 15 alſo uſed for a ſum of money; paid by ſuch as held 
He was appointed by the lord treaſurer ; held his office only | dy this tenure, when they neither attended the Wars, nor pro- 
for one year ; nor could any perſon be eſcheator above once in vided another in their room. | 
three years. But this office having its chief dependance on EsCUAGE, Was alſo a reaſonable aid, demanded by the lord of 


the court of wards, is now out of date. his tenants, WhO held of him in knights ſervice . See Alp. 
ESCHEQUER. Se the article EXCHEQUER. | 4 * Conceſſerunt domino cgi ud maritandam filiam ſuam de em 
ESCHEV IN, or EcHEvin, Seabinus, in the French and| bus qui tenent de domino rage in capite de finglis ſcutis 20 folic 
"Dutch polity, a magiſtrate, elected by the inhabitants of 2 | folvender. Matt, Paris, Anno 1247: 


turnips, parſnips, cabbages, collfiowers, tc, See PLANT, 
SALLET, Sc. * 22 

ESCURIAL, by the Spaniards wrote EscoRIAL, a term that 
occurs pretty frequently in our gazettes, and News papel, for 
a place of reſidence of the kings of Spain. 


1 Ancien vs pry gebevin were aſſeſſors, ad counſellors of the Eſcurial, originally denotes a little village in Spain, ſituate in the 
101 we ot old ON. leagues N the weſt of Madrid. 

took cogniſance f nine to the eaſt o vila ; on the de of a chain of mou 
Pran. o ins, called by forme the Carpetane, or Carpentanian mour” 


and their aſſeſſors, ho tains, and by others the Kar Phi as being a branch of the 


Were choſe by the inhabitants, Weft called ſeabini, gebeuin, f renean ridge.—-Flere king Philip II. built a ſtately mo 
7 - naſtery of The order of St. Jerom, held by the Spaniards 


3 


for, one of the wonders of the world, and called the ef- 


iſciction «tended to the ſocuring peace in their ci * * * 
1 : | * Fa. Franciſco de los Padros, in a deſcription thereof, enti- 


In Holland, the ſeabins, or eſcheuins judge of all civil affairs at tuled, deſcription breve del manaſterio de S. Lorenzo real del 
. | : inal mat! Eſcorial, &c. aſſures us it Was built by that prince in memory 
And if the criminal confeſs bim elf ilty, they can ſee their of the battle of S. Quintin, gained on the day of >. 
. F hey can even give the | rence, Lorenzo, 4 famous Spaniſh Saint, and at his inter- 
torture. Ihe number is not the ſame in all cities : at Am- ceſhon.” | 5 1 9 
ſterdam there are nine, at Rotterdam ſeven, Se. The king and queen have their apartments therein; the reſt 
ESCHRAKITES * or ESRAKITES, A ſet of philoſophers being polleſſed by the monks.—W hence, many of the great 
among, the Mahometans, who adhere to the doctrines and opi- ons of that court, are dated from the eſcurial. | 
nions of Plato. * | | The eſcurial has a very fine church, to which Philip IV. built 
The word is derived from the Arabic , ſchraka, which a beautiful chapel cd the pantheon, or rotondo, wherein the 
In the fourth conjugation PWR afchrata, ſignifies to ſhine, kings and .- of Spain, who leave any poſterity, arc “ 
glitter like the ſun : ſo that eſchrakite ſaems to import illu- terred. T reſt being laid in another vault of the ſame 
mined. 0 | church, together with the infantz's and other princes. See 
The Eſchrakites, or Mahometan platoniſts, place their higheſt | PANTHEON» and RoT 0NDO. = 
. 22 happineſs in the contemplation of the.divine majeſty ; ESCUT CHEON *, or SCUTCHEON) in heraldry, the 
piſing the groſs imaginations of the Alcoran touching para- ſhield, or coat, wherein the bearings or arms of any perfon 1 
— * repreſented. See SHIELD) Coar of arms, &c. Sce alſo Ex- 


At Paris, re is a prevot, and four eſchevins; in moſt other 
_ cities, a maire, or mayor, and ofc . In Languedoc, 


— 


diſe. See MAHOMET ANISM. 


caſy temper, 0% muſic, and divert themſelves with compo- * The word eſcutcheon 15 formed of the French efeuſſon, and that 
ſing little poems, ot ſpiritual ſongs.— The Scheics, or prieſts, from the Latin ſcutum, ſhield ; which was the place arms 
and the chief among the preachers of the imperial moſques, were originally bore on, before ever they came on. banners 
are Eſchrakites and ill, wherever they are, placed, it is on ſomething lepte 

ſenting the form of a ſhield. — The Latin ſcutum. 10 doubt, 


FSCHYNOMENOUS u See FEsCHYNOMENOUS. | ing the fol | . no dovl 
ESCLAIR CISSEMEN , a French term, which we * 7 9 from the Greek oxvI&: hather, Wherewith 


"retained in ſome late Engliſh writers: It ly ſignifies the [| T f , . 
: . he eſcutcheon is of a ſquare figure, exceptins the bottom palt, 
+ aft, or effect of clearing a thing, or rendering , cla bright | which is uſually ® guar Shed, ending in 2 point in we 


Tir h iefly uſed in a figurative ſenſe, for an explication of an | | t indred years, th of the French 
_ obſcurity, or difficul.—T be 9 of difficult paſ- and Engliſh were triangular : thoſe of the Spaniards, Ale ſti 


. ſented torn, or broke off like a ſhield ſhattered with the _ were put over them by way of creſt. | 


thors, to denote a CONVOY» or company of armed men, atten- f 2 3 
5 of eg” guiſhed from the eſcu, Which Was quite ſquare, and Was on 
a br ems and wow: 19 
'* * Some derive the word from the Latin cohors. . 2 


the E d and I the for er baſe point. 
The eſcutchean is diverſely denominated, according to its divi- 


Gons. It is called dextered, when the perpendicular line ot 


-.:16s it, is to the right of a third part of the &ſcutcheon : fini- 
Aud when = the Bi: rent bs 2081 wheel thin Boe i FE 
and divides the whole eſcutcheon into three equal parts: paled, 
when increaſed to the number of ſix, eight, or ten. A horizon- 
tal line makes the chief, when at one third part from the top : 
the plein, when at a ird from the bottom : and when double, 
diſtance from both extremes, it 


makes the eſs, and the trerced in feſs ; when it is ym = 


ING. 


ESDR AS, See the article EZ KRA. 

ESPALIER, in the French gardening, a wall-tree ; or a 
ſruit-tree, which is not left to grow at liberty in full air, but 
has its branches nailed or faſtened to a. wall, near which it is 
planted; and thus growing, it is made to conform it ſelf to 
the flat, though aur figure thereof. Sce FrurT 
Tree, WALL, Ec. p 

EspALIERS, in our gardening, are rows of trees, planted regu- 
larly round the outſide of a garden, or plantation, for the ge- 
neral ſecurity thereof, from the violence and injury of the 
winds ; or elſe only round ſome part of a garden, for the par- 
ticular ſecurity of a plantation of orange trees, lemon trees, 
myrtles, or other tender plants ; or, laſtly, for the bounding 
of borders, walks, avenues, c. See GarDen, Cc. 
Eſpaliers are now come into mighty uſe, with reſpect to the 
firſt of theſe intentions: in effect, it is found by experience, 
that the beſt brick, or ſtone walls, are not of themſelves 
ſufficient ſecurity to fruit · trees, from the ravages of blighting 
winds, See WALL. | 
The reaſon may be, that being built cloſe and compact, they 
repel the winds, and by that means damage the tender plants, 
that lie within the reach of the repulſion. But theſe lier, 
ſerve to deaden the violence of the winds, ſo as the tender 
greens, or- plants, encompaſled by them, reſt ſerene and 

ulet. 

Thus, if the efpakers, for inſtance, be of ſpruce holly, or 
yew, they give way to the force of tempeſtuous winds beat- 
ing againſt them, without occaſioning any reſilition thereof. 

Meſſ. London, and Wile, direct them to be planted at ſome 
diſtance, without the outmoſt bounds, or walls of gardens, 
Ac. Two, or three rows of trees, they think ſufficient, from 
18 or 20 to 25 foot a-part. And as to the method, or order, 
of diſpoſing the trees, the moſt commodious is where the mid- 
dle row makes every where equilateral triangles with the ex- 


treme rows, in the following manner. See QUINCUN x. 
% » „ % „ * 


e 
JJ 


The trees recommended for making, or planting, theſe e/ha- 
lier fences, are the elm, lime, beech, Scotch fir, oak, pine 
and ſycamores; but particularly the two firſt. For the me- 
thod of planting them. See PLANTING, TRANSPLAYT- 


ING, &c, 
As for efþalier hedges, or hedge rows for defence of tender 


4 


greens, and plants from deſtructive winds in the ſummer ſca- 


ton; if there be occaſion to uſe them the firſt or ſecond year 
after they are planted, a ſubſtantial frame of wood muſt be 
made, ſeven or eight foot high, with poſts and rails. And 
to this palier frame, muſt the {ide boughs of the young trees 
be tied, to cauſe the zſpalier to thicken the ſooner. 

For the form of ſuch an Spalier, it muſt be oblong, run- 


E 88 


ESPLANADE, in foftification; called alſo glacis ; a part whici: 
ſerves the counterſtarp, or covert way, for a parapet ; be- 
ing a declivity, or . of earth, commencing from the top of 
the counterſcarp, and loſing it ſelf inſenfibly in the level of the 


; B the middle chief; and C the finger chief point 3D is campaign. See Gr.acns, 


EsPLANADE, alſo ſignifies the ground Which his been levelled 
from the glacis of the counterſcarp, to the firſt houſes ; or the 
vacant ſpace between the works and the houfes of the 
town. | ö | 
The term is alſo applied in the general to any piece of ground 
tendered flat or level, which before had ſome eminerice that iri- 
commoded the place, Sce TALuTt. 

ESQUADRILF, 

ESQUADRON, 


* 


E, 0 See the articles rnb 


SQUADRON. 


quimancy, and popularly guinzy. See ANGINA, and QvIN Z v. 
rid E, a title of nobility, next below that of knight, and 


and GENTLEMAN, . 
The origin, both of the name, and the thing, eſquire, is very 
dark: the Engliſh denomination is confeſledly borrowed from 
the French, cer; and that from the Latin, ſculim, ſhield, 
as ſome will have it; or as others, from ſcutarius, or ſcu- 
tiger, ſhield-bearer, or from ſcuria, ſtable, or equzſe, groom. 
So many different opinions of the formation of the word, have 
given riſe to as many about the primitive officeof e/quires ; un 
leſs, perhaps, the latter have given occaſion to the former, 
Paſquier, in his Recherches, L. II. C. 15. maintains the title 
of eſquire, eſcuyer, ſeutarins, to be very antient. From the 
time of the declenſion of the Roman empire, he obſerves; 
there were two extraordinary kinds of foldiery, in the Ro- 
man army; the one called gentiles, and the other /cu- 
tart. | | 
Ammian. Marcellin, L. XIV. C. 7. and L. XVI. C. 4. 
ſpeaks of theſe /cutarii as men of redoubted proweſs; and 
even deemcd invincible. It is added, that Julian the apoſtate 
ſet a mighty value on thoſe troops, when he was in the Gauls : 
and hence, probably, it was, that the Gauls, or perhaps, on- 
ly the Franks, endog the braveſt among the Roman forces 
were called gentiles, and ſcutarii, gave the like names to the 
boldeſt and braveſt among themſelves: ſuch, according to that 
curious antiquary, is the origin of quires. 
Efquire, however, afterwards came to be uſed in a ſomewhat 
different ſenſe, viz. for a gentleman who attended a knight in 
the wars, and on other military occaſions ; bearing his ſhield, 
ſcutum, before him (whence he was called ſcutarius, ſcutiger, 
or ſcutifer) as alſo his launce, and other weapons: whence his 
other Latin appellation, uſual among us, armiger, q. d. ar- 
mouz-bearer.—And hence likewiſe it is, that in all our antient 
romances, the hero is conſtantly attended by a gentle, and 
truſty ſquare. | | 
After all, the moſt probable derivation of 2ſcuy:r, is not from 
efeu, ſcutum, as is the common opinion, but from equus, horſe, 
the primitive eſquires being no other than what the Latins call 
eguiſones, who had the care and intendance of the equeries, or 
ſtables only. Sce EqukRx. 
Be this as it will, the title egurre, armiger, as now eſtabliſhed 
among us, is the next below that of knight, eques. They 
who bear this title, are all younger ſons of noblemen, 
and the eldeſt ſons of ſuch younger ſons ; the eldeſt ſons of 
knights, and their eldeſt ſons ſucceſſively; the four eſquires of 
the king's body; and eſ/quires created by the king, by putting 
about their necks a collar of 8 S's, and beſtowing on them a 
pair of ſilver ſpurs. Laſtly, divers others in the ſuperior pub- 
lick offices, are reputed e/quires, or equal to &fquires ; as ſheriffs 
of counties, ſerjeants at law, juſtices of peace, mayors of 
towns, counſellors at Jaw, bachelors of divinity, law, 
phyſick, &c. though none of them are really fo : laſtly, the 
heads of ſome antient families are likewiſe e/quires by pre- 
| ſcription. 

ESQUISSE, in the French painting, a term ſignifying the 
firſt flight sketch, or draught of a picture; the firſt thought 
of a deſign drawn haſtily with a crayon, or in colours on pa- 
per, canvas, or the like ; in order to be finiſhed, and painted 
or engraven afterwards. See DesIGN, 

He had not the trouble of making a finiſhed, and correct de- 
ſign; but went to work upon the gui. The word is 
formed of the Italian ſchizao, a ſplaſh ; by reaton an 90 of 
a painting only repreſents, as it were, ſplaſhes, or dabs of co- 
lours, | 

ESRAKITES. See the article EscuhRAEK IT ES. 

ESS ANS. See the article Ess ENI. 

ESSART “, or Ass ART. See the article Ass ART. 


ning north and ſouth.— It may be planted with apples, pears, 
holly, laure}, lime, maple, white-thorn, yew, &c. 

To prevent the | diſorders that might befal epalier fruit trees 
when in bloſſom, Mr. Bradley mentions a nurſery man at 
Brentford, who having moſt forts of fruit in eſpaliers, has 
portable hedges made of reeds in frames, which he ſets both 
7 the back, and front of his epaliers, as he ſees occa- 
ion. TY 


ESPAULE, EgrauiemenT, Sc. in fortification, Sce 


EPAULE, EPAULEMENT, c. 
Voi. I. 


* Du Cange derives the word from ſome of the barbarous Ia in 
words, exartus, exarium, t«fſartum, aſſartum, ſartum, 
and fartvs; which all ſignify a foreſt cut down, or dug 
up: though Spelman chuſes to deduce it from the Latin ex- 
ertum, torn up, or unrooted : others, from /arrire, to weed. 
And others, laſtly, from exaro, I plow, whence exarare, 
and, by contraction, excrum In our antient law books, 
exartum facere in Hlwa, is to Hart a place in a foreſt, 


1 To 


ESQUINANCY, in medicine, a diſeaſe called alſo angina, 


* — W 


rr en rr n 
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For the firſt y; the eſſaymen uſe to take fourteen or fif- 
a and half a drachm for ſilver ; if it be for 


As to the ſecond Max, it is made of one of the pieces of 
money already coined, which they cut in four parts. 


Method of E884v1inc gold. — The eſſay- maſter having weighed 


the gold he intends to make the trial in, very exactly, and 


id ſeems to be of; the baſeſt gold requiring the leaſt ſilver. 
Fre gold and ſilver thus weighed, and mixed, are wrapped 
their weight, which would diſturb the accuracy 
See Gor, a | 


the quantity and uality of the gold to be eſſayed. When the 
ted. ight ; they 
put in the gold and filver, and let it fuſe and ſceth till it ap- 
pear of an opal colour, and have fixed it felf, in a little lump, 
to the bottom of the cuppel. 
This done, the Cuppel is left to cool in the furnace it ſelf ; 
after which the lump is ſeparated very exactly from the place 
where it ſtuck to 
the anvil ; heating it again and again, on the coals, to pro- 


This firſt water being poured off, and the cornet left alone at 
the bottom of the matraſs, they fill the matraſg again, but 
with pure aqua fortis ; which, after boiling, is poured off in 
its turn, at ſuch time as the fumes are become white. This 
done, they fill up the matraſs with river water, to waſh the 
cornet. 

When waſhed, they put it dry in a Crucible, with a cover 
over it, and heat it till it become of a cherry colour, E 
This done, the eſſay is finiſhed ; and there remains nothing 


at firſt, before the eſſay: for by comparing the 


firſt weight of 88 before it was put in the fire, and the 


aqua fortis, with w 


Method of Ess AVINxG ſiluer.— The proceſs is much the ſame as 


The ſilver is weigh- 
ed, as before; and the ſame furnace, and muffler, the fame 
fre, the ſame cuppel uſed. Add, that lead is likewiſe put in 
the cuppel, proportioned to the quantity and quality of the 
ſilver to be 
The lead being well melted, and clear, the ſilver is put in; 
and after it is brought to an opal colour, and fixed in a lump 
at the bottom of the cuppel, which happens in about half an 


E&AYING of kad,—The elta) of gold and filver being perform. 


with the lead, will not evaporate like other kinds of alloy, 


I 5 


up in a piece of paper, to prevent their loſing my thing of | 


like a formal ſyſtem. 


tion ; whoſe character is to be free, eaſy, and natural 
tied to ſtrict order, or method, nor worked up and Blat 


The matter of an efſay is ſuppoſed to conſiſt principal 
ſudden, occaſional reflex ions, which are to be wrow mn), © 


the rate, and in the manner 2 an thinks; 


mes leay. 


ing the ſubject, and then returning Again, as the thoughts 


r. Locke, however, and a few other authors uk 
ſeverer ſenſe: the A ay of human under landing, 2 , 
knows is a regular, artful, laboured work. | 


E884 v-Mafter. 
ESSE ®, in the ſchool 


conſiſt in folidity, or impenetrability, or 


reſiſtance, or, more adequately, in a folid impenetrabili:y re. 
liſting the touch ; which, it muſt be allowed, of all the pro- 
Perties of matter, ſeems to have the faireſt title. Sec ExTzx- 


alone, and that always, and in ſuch manner, as that the mind, 
with all its attention, cannot perceive any thing prior thereto, 
By which, «fence is diſtinguiſhed from the eſſential attri- 
butes, 7. e. from ſuch as flow from its Hence, or firſt attri- 
bute. Thus, the M ence of the human mind is commonly ſap- 
poſed to conſiſt in the power of thinking ; by reaſon all its 
other perfections ſeem to pre-ſuppoſe this; but this pre-ſup- 


ing, aſſenting, willing, &c. do all flow from the power of 


be allowed, however, that the eſſential properties of 


a thing do ſo cloſely cohere, nay, and inhere in the ence it 
ſelf, that it is ſcarce poſſible to diſtinguiſh the one from the 


+ Hence, what ſome urge, that ſetting aſide all the at- 


tributes and properties of a thing, and what remains is its 
Hence; is a mere chimera, For ſet aſide, e. gr. from the 


mind, the powers of 


underſtanding and willing, with the reſt 


of its attributes: and what will there remain to call its eſ- 


the exiſtences, had their origin in time? The Carteſians hold, 
that the S ences of things depend abſolutely on the free concur- 


ESSENCE, in medicine and chymiſtry, denotes the pureſt, moſt 


ee ExTRacr, 8 


Of 


* *** > ” 3 voy * — 


namon, c. ä e to zo Azad ; 
The eſſences to be or. muxed . ich liquors, arg of 3 


at 4415750 911 en :.19; go llc _. 8 4 * F | 

Of thels there une a great variety, ; bf things it is Buße, or Tuppoſed, where. 

and the like uſed —— If ad 8 herever the 

rale by” the dee perſume my Tee , Nt; Lide bas oe 
: e be Ad Stine „ hy ) bg rin IE e, that thinking 
_ cinnamon, ; 3 'of EY ng 62. x * ow. Se Io SING... 

The er comm 1 by ..the, The Heath, rai! Unif e : | parts ordinarily 

oils: behn, and el bitter almonds ; to which g Mential to life ;or Wit out Which ile cannot be; yet 

ſmell of certain, flowers, or. ſpices, 36 violets, inſtancts in ſtory, of children bein found, and 


ve, without almoſt any of thoſe par; See RAIN, G.. 
Leskw IAI Ofts, are {UH e Are reg * in a plant, 
and drawn rem it by difflation, in an alembje. with water ; 
In comtra-tiftin®tion to Empyrecmatie oils, which are rai} 
F..) > Naked fire without water. See OI. 
EsskNTIAI Properties, are ſuch as neceſſari] 
are connected with, the nature and Hence of 


to be inſeparable from it: in diſtinion from accidental dec 


Im ai e 


quors, are drawn bydiſpoling ſtrata, or lays of the flowers, and SALT, 


of ſugar, alternately, in a proper veſſel, and leaving them to Ess E NT TA! Fever, : 

infulg in a cellar for 24 hours; and after that as long by the ES8£nT1AL Form. ( Fart 

ſun; and laſtly, ſtraining or percolating the whole through a | EsSENTIAI Mode. Sce the articles Mops, 

ſieve, without ſqueezing the flowery, ESSEnT1AL Part. 0 PART. 
ESSEN, EssE NES, or Ess x Axs, an ancient ſect among the EssENTIAI Perfe#tion. PBR ECTION. 


Jews. See SECT, and Juparsm. 


Joſephus making mention of the ſeveral ſects among his coun- ing ſummoned to 4ppear and anſwer to an action real, or to 


trymen ; diſtinguiſhes three; wiz, 


the Phariſees, Sadduces, perform ſuit do a court baron, Oe. cannot attend by reaſon 


and E//ent > which laſt he prefers to the two former, as to | of ſome legitimate hinderanc ; 
their manner of life, He aſſures us, further, that they were The word is tormed of the F rench, pine, or exoine, and 


ews by original ; from which it ſhould appear, that 8. Epi- 
— was miſtaken, in ranki, them among the Samari- 1 — ſame. 
Cauſes t 


In effect, the Eſſen; appear to have been true Pythagorean phi- | to five heads - the firſt is, Moin de ultra mare, when the 
loſophers, in every thing that related to their manner of liv- Tra /; — 


ing. For they greatly Ade ſolitude and retirement, and att 
with women, to devote themſelves | is infirm of ay, and cannot come; which is alſo called, 


avoided all converſation 


that from the barbarous Latin Mata, or exonia, which ſigni- 


dition in the hol land : the third, de mals ventendi, when he 
the common bin the fourth, G, de mali lefti, when the 


more entirely to the contemplative lite. 
1 to have been among the Jews, what the moſt cefendant is lick a bed: the fift de ſervitio regis, when he ig 


lic writers have even deduced the origin of monks 
from them : building, principally, on what Philo relates of 
them, who divides them into two branches or ſects : the one 
who married, and the other who lived in ccelibate. See — 12 -y ARD 


ESSORANT, in heraldry, 2 term uſed to expreſs a bird 


See the article STANDARD, 
in law, the title, or intereſt a man hath in lands, 


Joſephus ſeems likewiſe to have had an eye to theſe two forts | Or tenements. See Props RTY, Ge. 
ject, follows Philo, in making two claſſes of Efſeni the firſt, TATE fimple, called alſo fee femple, is Where a man by deed 


are thoſe whom he calls prattici, and who lived in commu- 


nity: the ſecond, thoſe called theoretici, who lived in folieu de, heirs a yearly rent 8 this proviſo, that if the rent be be- 


He adds, that Joſephus hind, De. it ſha!l wful for the feoffer and his heirs, to 


„ thus called, accor ding to Philo Hate is upon condition in law, viz. it the park · keeper ſhall 
de their ſingular piety, humility, and devote, * Among | ſo long well and truly keep the park, _ 


| 


hk | the Hebrew philoſophy 3 n ( Apprrrox. 
cueny flouriſhed, Porphyry is very prolix in his praiſes of F wache ; BasE, 
the eſſen; 3 E/. Toivuy o- E.T@a0, Ie ur To Yer, Aa | Oerſong STATE, See the ar ticles C Px RSONAL, 
„ 2 * repreſents * as deſpiſers of pleaſure, riches, Boe dy ** ; 5 9 * E/tate. 
ory, and deli ö inen- EAI. 
glory, elicacy, an renuous retainers to continen Esra T E, or ſimply STAT E, denotes alfc the "I king. 


Cy, auſterity, ſtudy, &c. He adds, they decline marriage, 


and adopt and educate other peoples 


Philoſophy : they are all on a level, hold every thing in com- 
Mog, neither buy nor ſell, c. By long habit, they arrived 
at ſuch a degree of patience, that Porphyry aſſures us, flames 


religion 3 dom, Provinces, or extent of lands under the government of 
my ſoveraign. See STATE, 
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are very extenſive: thoſe of the king of France are compact, 


and tortures had not the leaſt effect on them. They ſcorned and well peopled. Italy is cantoned out into a great number 


to intreat their torturers; nor ever ſhed a tear; but would of petty 

ſmile under all their agonies, &c, As to their learning, Philo | v. Mate, &c. See 
Judæus, in his treatiſe, That every god Man is Free, tells us, 
that they deſpiſed logic, as uſeleſ⸗ to the acquiring of virtue: 
Phylics, they left to the ſophiſts and diſputers, as Judging it 
to tranſcend the human faculties; and applied themſelves 


gates. We ſay, miniſters of ate, ſecretaries of 
ney iy, SECRETARY, Se. 
TAT E is more particular applied to the ſeveral 
claſſes of a people aſſembled together, for concerting . 
reforming abules, or compoſing the diſturbances of 2 ſtate, 
In England, the three eflates, vi. king, lords, and com- 
mons, meet ordinarily in parliament In France, the e/tates 


Wholly to morality, Porph. de Abſlin. 1, IV. 5. 7 Hee. conſiſt of the ch 
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nf urchmen, the nobility, and the people or 


the people, or third late, had no ſhare in them, Under the. 
1ſt and ad race of the French kings, there were alſo folemn 
convocations, called parliaments ; but it was only the great 
lords of therealm that were called to them, See Pa R LIAMENT 


ieh, on the authority of Philo himſelf, who never calls | ESTATEs — — 1 2 See 1 STATEs Geral, &c. 


them Eſſeni, and who places the Eni in Judæa and Paleſtine ; * RI ING 


" » Or EAsTERRLIIxG. See STERIIN ; 
roughout Greece, Egypt, ESTETE, in heraldry, 1 * by the French Fe fignity 1 


ESSEN TIAL, ſomething that is neceſſary to conſtitute a | Beaſt whoſe head has Ween, i it were, torn of by force; 


and conſequently the neck left rough and rugged : in contra- 
| diſtin- 
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diſtinction to dealt, | 
ſmooth ; as if deft, had been cut off. See Der Fart. | 
ESTHER, a canonical book of the Old Teſtament ; denomi- 
nated from a celebrated Jewiſh captive of that name, in Per- 
ſia, whoſe beauty ; X 5 
the throne of Perſia; and who, in that quality, faved her 
countrymen the Jews, 


ESTOVERSY in law, is u 


E ST 


or decapite, where 


referred her to the bed of Ahaſyerus, and 


from the death to which Ahaſuerus 
had doomed them, by the councils of his favourite Haman : 
the hiſtory of which tranſaction makes the ſubject of the 
book of Elther. yeh 

The criticks are divided about the author of this book : S. 


the neck ie left Theſaur, Phiel. p. 286. Biſhop Walton, in his 


ESTREAT, in law, is uſed for the true copy, 


Pral: 
iVes us an eftr angel alphabet. Th Fo Comena, 


ESTRAY, or STRAy, fignihes any tame beaſt found within . 


lordſhip, and not owned by any man; in which caſe, bein, 
cried, according to law, iti the market adjoining, if it be noe 
claimed by the owner within a year and a day, it becomes the 
lord's of the ſoil where found. 

or duplic 
of ſome original writing; eſpecially of andercements, u 5. 
nalties, ſet down in the rolls of a court, to be levied by . 
baillff, or other officer, of every offender. 


Epiphanius, S. Auguſtin, and Iſidore, attribute it to Ezra; Clerk of the EstgraTs. See the article CLERK. 
bit Fuſcbins will ; it of a later date, Some aſcribe it to | ESTREPEMENT *,”in law, an impoveriſhing, or making 


oachim, high-prieſt of the Jews, and grand-ſon of Joſe- 
ry Others will have it compoſed by A aſſembly, or ſy- 
of the Jews, to whom Mordecai wrote letters, 


informing them of what had happened. Eb. ix. 29, 


But the generality of interpreters, both Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, &c. aſcribe the book to Mordecai himſelf : Elias Le- 
vita, in his _ hamum. præf. 3. mentions this ſentiment 
is unqueſtionab f 

It is chiefly founded on that paſſage, ch. ix. ver. 20. where 
it is ſaid, That Mordecai wrote theſe things, and ſent letters un- 
to all the Fetus, that were in all the provinces, &c. It is alſo 
ſuppoſed, that queen Eſther herſelf, might have ſome ſhare 
therein; it being expreſſed in the ſame chapter, ver. 29. that 
Eſther and Mordecai wrote a ſecond letter by the king's au- 
thority, to ordain the ſolemnizing a yearly feaſt, called purim, 
that is, day of lots, in commemoration of the Jews being 
delivered from the lots, or ſortes, whereby they had been con- 
demned. ©. 
Some will have this book to be only deuterocanonical, or apo- 
eryphal. Others contend for its being canonical, as far as 
chap. x. ver. 3. incluſive; and all the reſt deuterocanonical. 
Of this ſentiment are 8. Jerom, De Lyra, Dionyſius the Car- 
thuſian, Cajetan, and others. The council of Trent turned 
the ſcale for its being canonical throughout: ſo that the mat- 
ter is determined for the catholic countries, 

But as to the proteſtants, they retain to the old opinion, and 
only admit it as far as the zd verſe of the xth chapter: the 
reſt, to the end of the xvith chapter, is thrown among the 
apocryphal books. See DEUTEROCANONICAL, and APo- 
CRYPHA. : 


ESTIVAL, or EsrivaL Solftice. See SoLsT1CE. 
ESTOILE'. A Cris EsToiLE', is a ſtar with only four 


long rays, in manner of a croſs ; and accordingly broad in the 
center, and terminating in ſharp points. See Cross. 


ESTOPPEL !, in law, an impediment, or bar of action 


growing from a man's own act, or deed ; againſt which a 
man is forbidden by law to ſpeak, though it be to ſay the 
truth, See BAR. | | | 
The word is formed of the French, efouper, oppilare, ob/ti- 
pare, to ſtop, or block up: | | | 
Goddard defines an ęſtoppel to be any bar, or hindrance, to 
one to plead the truth ; and extends it not only to the impedi- 
ment given by his own act, but by anothers alſo. There are 


three kinds of e/ffoppel, viz. by matter of record ; by matter in | 


writing; and by matter in pais. | 
V 2 2 by Bracton, for that ſuſtenance, 
which a man committed for felony, is to have out of his 
lands, or goods, for himſelf and his family, during impriſon- 
ment. 
In fat. 6. Edu. I. it is uſed for an allowance in meat or 
clothes. In ſome manors, the tenants have common of eſto- 
vers; that is, neceſſary botes of allowances out of the lord's 
wood,-—In which laſt ſenſe, gſlovers comprehends houſe-bete, 
hay-bote, and plow-bote : ſo that if a man have in his grant 
theſe general words, de rationabili eftoverio in boſcis, &c. he 
may thereby claim all three. 


ES TRADE, a French term, literally ſignifying a public 


road, or high-way. Hence the militzry phraſe, battre P 
eftrade, to beat the eftrade, that is, to ſend ſcouts, or horſe- 
men, to get intelligence, to learn the diſpoſitions of the ene- 
my, and inform the general of every thing like to fall in the 
way. An army never marches, without ſending batteurs & 
trade on every ſide. | | 
* The word is formed of the Italian frada, ſtreet, or road, 
which is derived from the Latin frata, a paved ſtreet. Some 


derive it from eftradiots, who were cavaliers anciently em- 
ployed in beating the eftrade. 


Ly 


EsTRADE is alſo uſed, for a little elevation on the floor of a 


room, frequently encompaſſed with an alcove, or rail, for the 
placing a bed in; and ſometimes, as in Turkey, only covered 
with fine carpets, to receive viſitors af diſtinction in. See 
ALCOVE. 


ESTRANGEL, EsTRANGELUS in the Syriac grammar, 


ESTRANGEL character, is a particular ſpecies, or form of 
Syriac letters; ſerving as the majuſcule letters in that language. 
See CHARACTER. 


Abraham Ecchellenſis, takes the eftrangel character, for the 
true, ancient, Chaldee character. And it is certain, the 


Abyflinians, who call themſelves Chaldeans, ſtill occaſionally 
uſe the e/rangel character; if we may credit Hottinger in his 


of land barren, I continual plowing and ſowing, witho,: 

due manurin „and other husbandry, 
* The word is derived from the French; ##rapicr, to nn 
the Latin, extirpare, to extirpate, root up. 


oy 


ESTREPEMENT is alſo uſed, for any waſt, or ſpoil made by 


the tenant for life, upon lands, or woods, to the prejudice 
of him in reverſion ; as the cutting down of trees, or lop- 
ping them further than the law allows, c. See W a5 + 
ESTREPEMENT, is alſo a writ which lies in two caſes ; the one 
when a man having an action depending, as a formedon. writ 
of right, of the like ; ſues, to inhibit the tenant from mukine 
waſte during the ſuit, n 
The other is for the demandant who is adjudged to recover (ci. 
fin of the land in queſtion ; and before execution, for tear ut 
waſte to be made ere he can get poſſeſſion, ſues out this writ, 
ESULA, in medicine, the bark of a little reddiſh root, which 
roduces green, narrow, ſucculentleaves,—lt is found chiefly in 
rance : ere they uſe it, it is infuſed in vinegar ; after which, 
they draw extracts from it, of uſe in the dropſy. 
ESURINE Salts, in ſome authors, denote thoſe of a fretting, 
eating, or corroding nature ; which chiefly abound in pl:ces 
near the ſea-ſide, and where great quantity of ſea-coal is burnt : 
as appears from the ſpeedy ruſting of iron in ſuch places. Sec 
SALT, and RusT. 


ETAPPE, in war, an allowance of proviſions, and forage 


made to the ſoldiers, upon march thzough a kingdom or pro- 
vince, to or from winter quarters, 
Hence, he that contracts with the country, or territory, for 
furniſhing the troops in their march, is called -tapprer. 
ETCHING, a method of engraving on copper ; wherein 
the lines, or ſtrokes, inſtead of being cut with a tool, or 
2 are eat with aqua fortis. See EN GRAVINSG. 
tching was invented much about the ſame time with cg. 
ing on copper, properly { called, by Alb. Durer, and Lucas. 
It has ſeveral advantages over that art; as, that it is done 
with more eaſe and expedition; that it requires fewer inſtru- 
ments; and even, that it repreſents divers kinds of {ubje&; 
better, and more agreeably to nature, as landskips, ruins, 
grounds, and all ſmall, faint, looſe, remote objects, build- 
ings, c. 
The method of etching is thus: the plate being well poliſhed, is 
heated over the fire; and when hot, covered over with a pe- 
culiar ground, or varniſh. When cold again, the ground is 
blackened-with the ſmoak of a candle; and on this ground, 
thus blackened, the back of the deſign, or draught, is laid. 
This done, the deſign remains to be calked, or transferred 
upon the plate; which is more eaſily effected, than in the com- 
mon graving ; for the back of the deſign having been befor: 
rubbed over with red chalk, nothing remains but to trace over 
all the lines and ſtrokes of the draught with a needle or point, 
which preſſing the paper cloſe down to the ground, occaſions 
the wax therein to lay hold of the chalk, and fo bring off the 
marks of the ſeveral lines: fo as at length, to ſhew a copy of 
the whole deſign in all its correctneſs. 
The draught thus calqued, the artiſt proceeds to draw the ſe 
veral lines, and contours with a point, through the ground, 
upon the copper. | 
To finiſh his work, he makes uſe of points of divers ſues, 
or bigneſſes; and preſſes on them ſometimes more {trong!y, 
and ſometimes more lightly, according as the ſeveral parts 
of the figures, &c. require more or leſs ſtrength or boldneſs; 
ſome of the points being as fine as needles, for the tender, 
hair ſtroaks, and the remoter, fainter objects; and others 
again, as big as bodkins, made oval-wiſe, for the deeper ſha- 
dows, and the figures in the front of the work. 
Things thus prepared, a rim, or border of wax, is raiſcd 
round the circumference of the plate, and aqua fortis poured 
on; which, by the ſaid border, is kept from running off at 
the edges. | 
The ground being impenetrable to that ' corroſive water, tie 
plate is defended from it every where but in the lines, or hatch, 
cut through it with the points; which, lying open, the Watt 
paſſes through them to the copper, and eats into the ſame, '9 
the depth fequired: which done, it is poured off again. 
Of ztching grounds, it muſt be obſerved, there are two kinds; 
the one ſoft, and the other hard, There are alſo two kinds ot 
aqua ſortis: the one white, which is only uſed with the {0 
ground, and is applied as above directed: the other green, 
made of vinegar, common falt, fal ammoniac and verde- 


greaſe, This is uſed indifferently with either kind t 
| | ground: 


NP Ate NIE Pen 


art, and that on b 7 
pends. The operator is alſo to be very attentive to the 
ground, that it do not fail, or give wa), in any part, to the 


Water; and 


ETERNITY, an attribute of God, whereby the duration 
of his exiſtence is conceived incommenſurable with time, and 


excluſive of beginning, progreſs, ending, c. See Gon, 


Authors are terribly ſtral htened for a proper and juſt defini- | 
tion of etermily * that 


i. e. a petſect pollethon of a whole endleſs exiſtence 8 
ther, though retained by 8. Thomas, and others, is faulty in 


that is, duration which has always been, and always will be. 
Others, more fully deſcribe it by, a duration that exiſts all 
| together, without any flux or ſucceſſion of parts, prior, or 


E 
E 


ET HERIAL Oil. See AETHERIAL Ol. 


ETHICAL 


Good. a. the 4 Goop. 
ETricaL Poſſible. $ Bd hs F 


ETHICKS “, HOIKH, the doctrine of manners; Or the 
ſcience of moral philoſophy. See Pull osorhr, and Mo- 


 RALITY, 


e dend is formed from „9. 57, e, mannem : by 


- oe obſcure ſort of duration. See DURATION. 
T ESI, or ETESIAN Hinds. See Win o and MonSOON. 


* capacity. See Monk Ax. 


at from that or th | ETHICOPROSCOPT 


In effect, 


where it does, to ſtop up ft place with the com- 


7; Die Natal. defines eternity, by infinite duration, 


Poss1BLE. 


be according to right reaſon, the morals, or manners, arc 


lations, he will arrive at the hi & pitch of moral perſe- 
Qion and beatitude, MOSS 


Whence, ethicks may be defined, 2 right manner of thinking, | 
in order to attain human felicity ; or 2 ſcience whereby man | 


is directed to conduct his will, and the actions thereof, ſo as to 


live well and happily. See WIL L. 


and manners; whence ariſe two parts, or branches of ethicks 3 
the firſt on moral happineſs, conſidered as the end ; and the 


arrive thereat, dee ViIx ru, &c. 


„ne 


and vitious. See Goon, and 


| 


matters of morality, and 


X ®, in antiquity, the name of a 
6&—Ditnaſceius,' in his treatiſe of here 
the denomination” Srbicoprojcapte was given to ſuch as erred in 
relating to practice, that were 
| things laudable, 
and good in themſelves, or recommended of practiſed things 
evil. On which footing the Bthiceprocoptæ, though a nu- 


_ | - 0n1u;: offends, I offend. 170 ads ; 

ETHIOPIC Her. Ses che article TEA... 

ETHMOIDAL, EramoiDAL1s, in anatomy, © denomina- 
tion given to one of the ſutures of the human cranium. See 
CRANIUM. b rr 
The common ſutures are thoſe which ſeparate the bone of the 
cranium from thoſe of the cheeks ; and are four: the trani- 
verſal, ethmeidal, ſphenoidal, and zygomatical, - See Su- 


| TYRE: ideal takes its denomination from its turning round 


ETHMOIDES , E9MOELAHS, in anatomy, à bone ſitu- 


ate in the middle of the baſis of the fore-head, or os frontis, 


whole cavity of the noſtrils. See Nos. 

* RN from nou, eribrum, fieve, and eO, form, 

* e all ſpougeous, and porous. E574 a 
By its cribrous part it is joined to the head; by the ſpongeous 
part, to the cavity of the noſtrils ; and by the plain and broad 
＋ to the orbits of the eyes. See CRI ROosu, wes 1. 
n the cribrous part is an apophyſis, which jets out, in a point, 
into the cavity of the skull; called, from its figure, cia 
galli, or cock's comb. From its under ſide, there goes A 
thin bone, which divides the cavity of the noſtrils into two, 
called the vemer. It is perforated by 2 number of ſmall holes, 


- through which the fibres of the olfactory nerves paſs, Sec 


OLFACTORY. | 

J. Philip Ingrafhas, 2 Sicilian, who flouriſhed about the 
year 1546, was the firſt who gave a juſt account ol the ſtru- 

Aure of the os ethmoides or cribreſum. Ser Noss. 


ETHNARCHA ®, ETHNARCH, 2 governor, Or ruler of a 


nation. See "TETRARCH- 
* The word is Greek, formed of 28% , nation, and af x- 


There are ſome medals of Herod I. ſurnamed the greet, 
on one ſide whereof is found Hb OT, and on the otber 


fairs of Judea, Joſ. Ant. L. XIV. C. 23. Herod therefore 
bad the government of the province before ever the Parthi- 
ans entered * or before Antigonus's invaſion, which did 

1 fix or ſeven years after Herod was commander 
in Galilee, Joſ. L. XIV. C. 24, 25.—Conſequently, He- 
rod was then truly ethnareh; ſor he can be no otherwiſe de- 
nominated : ſo that it muſt have been in that ſpace of time 


ſtor y of the government that prince was intruſted withal before 
he was raiſed to the royalty. | 

Joſephus gives Herod the appellation of tetrarch, in lieu of 
That of ethnarch ; but the two terms came ſo near to aach other, 
that it was very eaſy to confound them together. Sce I E- 


| Though Herod the great left by will, to Archelaus, all Ju- 
dea, Samaria, and Idumea; yet, Joſephus tells us, he was 


ETHNOPHRONES“, in antiquity, 2 ſect of Hereticks in 
the VIIth century, who made 2 profeſſion of chriſtianity, but 


joyned thereto | the ceremonies and follies of paganiſm, as 


judiciary aſtrology, ſortileges, auguries, and other divina- 

tions. 9 

* And hence their denomination ; from „O, nation, and 

genv, thought, ſentiment, q. d. paganizersy Or perſons, whoſc 
thoughts, or ſentiments Were ſill heathen or gentile. 
They practiſed all the expiations of the gentiles, celebrated all 
© their feaſts, obſerved all their days, months, times, and ſca- 
ſons. See Damaſcenus, Hereſ. N. 94- 

ETHOPOEIA * or ETHOPEA, in rhetorick, called alſo 
ETHOLOGY, a draught, or deſcription, expreſling the man - 
ners, paſſions, genius, temper, aims, c. of another per- 
fon, See HyPoT YPOSIS- ; 

* The word is of Greek original, being formed of , mos, 
conſuttudo, and rl? facio, fingo, d:ſeribo. Quintilian, T 
IX. C. 2. calls this figure imitatio morum alignorumn 3 and in 
Greek, p4jnsl's imitation, —In Engliſh we denomiuate it a 

picture, or character. See CHARACTER, bc. | 


narium, wherein be gives us a picture of Catiline: futt magna 
vi & animi & corporis ſed ingenio malo pravoque huic, & C. 
le had an uncommon {trength both of body and mind 3 
« but an ill turned, and wicked diſpoſition, When a very. 
boy, his great pleaſure was in inteſtine broils, rapine, 


4 


32 2 _ + laughter, 


| bx — ' 
man ts aaa TRE ITE gtd Tk OE, R n 46 1 
e favahter, and Gil difoord,”, His body was formed 40 dn. | EVACUATION, in melee 8 Ster df the ane 
© dergo faſting; cold, and watching, all belief. His flujds, in N 2 redundent 
mind was daring, deceitful and imitate, | matters therein! or only or he late of Thinning, attenda- 
| + or accomodate it ful to entry, b- | . r thetevf. Sce 
VACUANTS. _ NT 


«© vetous of other people's . 
al. His luſts and deſires wete very high; 


"elo- {| The matter of 4 diftdfe; or whit is pReſeribed' by att to re. 
© quence conſiderable ; but his diſcretion ſcarce an. 


move or eaſe it, is evacuated two ways.—1®, By the natutal 
emunctories, Or out- lets of, che ski . the Hils, mouth, 


derivation of words; in order to arrive at their firſt, and pri- 
mary ſigniſieation. Se GRAMMAR. mimte 
The word is formed of the Greek; (ui, werns, tur, and 
agye, dico, I ſpeak ; whence e, diſcourſe,, dec. and 
thence Cicero calls the etymology, voie, and  wirilogurum ol 
though Quintilian chuſes rather to call it originatio. _  , +; 
In all ages there have been le curious. in etymolagies : 
Varro bas wrote on the etymolagy of the Latin words; and we 
| have a Greek| etymologicon, under the name of Nicas. 
| The etymolegies of our Engliſh words have been deduced from 
e the Saxon, Welſh, Walloon; Daniſh, Latin, Greek, &c. 
1.00% 8 by Somner, Camden, Verſtegan, - Spelman, Caſaubon, 
| Skinner, Henſhaw, Junius, Ac. Set ENGL. | 


18 | The ethopevia is divided into proſepagraphia, and ethoperia-pro- | emunQories, | or out-lets of, the" Skinz" the n 

| | rly ſo called; the former of which is a ons of the = ce, oeſophagus, ſtomach, inteſtines, bladder, and ure- 
| make, dreſs, gait, fc, > Httef aun ee eee 
107 . 4 rs TY Sh . And 29, by artiheal out-lets, made eicher in the blood veſ. 
Ul! ee eee ere! Rh, % Þ pln, hola 
1 hi | lains the origin; | Th Pig 4: origi T767 ben, Oc, 
1 which conſiders, deduces, and explains the origin, Or, in its \y nphatic TP 45 ſticks And ef ala * 
| 


Or, laſtly, in both, as by iſ Ie rm ters, fiftul 

T, Ys, oth, ues, tetOhs, ulcers," ; A 

See I88VE, SETQN, Pre GLA, Oe. AP Yo ak N 4 

*. Hence, the fr diviſion of gente, is derived from the 
different emunctories ; and the ſecond, from the diverſity of 
matters evacuated through hem. 
Moſt of the chronical diſcales, the infirmitls'of' old age, and 
the ſhort periods of the les of Eiigliſhmen, Dt. Cheyne ob- 
ſerves, are — to repletion. This is evident from hence; 
that evacuetion-of one kind or another, is ine parts in ten of 
their remedy ; for not only cupping, bleeding i „ bliſtering, 
iſſues, putging, vomiting arid ſweating, are manifeſt -vacyg.. 
tions, or drains, to draw out whit has been ſuperfluouſly taken 
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| | Tboſe of the French and Italian words, 55 Menage, in what | down; but even abſtinemce, exerciſe, alteratives, cordials, 

19 he calls his origines: Henry Stephens, Tripot, Borel, Caſe- | bitters, c. are but ſeveral means to diſpoſe the groſs humour, 

| 6 .* neave, &c; have alſo laboured on the French etymolegies. Gui- to be more readilg-evacuated by rnſeriſtle perſpiration. Eſſay 
(1010088. "chard, and Fa. Thamaſſin, have carried the etymalegies. of | on health, ff pc ouke 1-- ly 

WIND - abundance of French words as high as the Hebrew. Poſtel | For the periodical evacuations of women. See MkskEs.— 

NI had the ſame deſign before them. ee G5 | For the evacuations of women after delivery, Sec Lo- 

Ne We have a Latin icon of Gerard Voſſius, another of | HA. * eee ee F928 

N ö Martinius, Ac. Octavio Ferrari has given a body of ety- | EvAcuAT10N is likewiſe üſed in the art of war: where, to 

Ne mologies of the Italian tongue: and Bernard d' Aldretta, evacuate @ place, is to make the garriſon quit, or march out of 

Nn another of the Span in. JI: it, in order for another power to take poſſeſſion of it; or ta 

Il 11 Fa. Dom. Peron, | abbot of Charmoye, and prieſt of the} make room for another garriſon. bY 
1 Sorbonne, has traced up to the Celtic Language the ctymolhpies ann ge J HARMONY, 
nun 10 of abundance of Greek, Latin, German, French, and other EvANGELIcAL Oeconomy, " og bn 
| words, uſed by Plato, Servius, Donatus, and other Latin au- EVANGELISTS “, the inſpired authors of the goſpels, 
thors, without knowing their true origin, and etymology, for | The word is derived from the, Greek, $ye5[:>1t, formed of 


A 6. Bare, well, and 4 , a JA Mug. O 
epi, tuar uno tempore mihi 2 5 . * 


M oh deberi \quidem plant fhtevr. Cic. ad 
The denomination evimgelt//s was likewiſe given, in the anti- 


want of being acquainted with the roots of the Celtic tongue, 
from which abundance of Greek, Latin, &c. words are de- 

rived. But it muſt be added, that his zrymelogies are frequent- 
ly ſo-far fetched, that one can ſcarce ſce any reſemblarice, or 


— a 1 


— — — 
— ——— Oo — — 


and from the indices ſtill 


NR— —ͤ— 


32 — js — 
> OY Aber os — — ® 4 — —— 5 
— — — — pů — — GA — — 
- - - — — — 


order to ſpeak juſtly and ſatisfactorily thereof. The force 


into the antient Britiſh, and Gauliſh ages; to follow, as it 


need of all the lights he can come at, to condu 


all the changes that have befallen them. And as thoſe alte- 


of antiquity from the veſtigia, or traces remaining thereof; 
bſiſting in the 


words, compared with the antient uſes. "1 
Add, that | etymoligies are neceſſary to the thorough under- 
ſtanding of a language: for, to explain a term preciſely, 
there ſeems a neceſſity of recurring to its firit impotition, in 


and extent of a word is generally better conceived, and enter- 
ed into, when a perſon knows its origin and etymology, = 

It is objected, however, that the art is arbitrary, and built al- 
- rogether on conjectures and appearances; and the etymolhę iſis 
are charged with deriving their words from where-ever they 
liſt. But the ſcience is certainly real, and as regular as di- 
vers others; having its proper principles, and method. | 
It muſt be owned, indeed, that it is no eaſy matter to return 


were by the track, the divers imperceptible alterations a lan- 
guage has undergone from age to age. A ſober wi/t has 
can CC t, de and bring 
down words variouſly diſguiſed in their paſſage, and remark 


' rations have ſometimes been owing to caprice, or hazard, it is 
eaſy. to take a mere imagination, or conjecture, for a regular 
| analogy 3 ſo that it is nothing ſtrange the public ſhould be 
g preju iced againſt a ſcience which ' ſeems to ſtand on fo pre- 
carious a footing. ' | 

VACUANTS, in medicine, remedies proper to expel, or 


preſent uſe of the 


EVANID, a name which 


(NL BARE A Krit, and/ſollicitous enquiry itits- eymolegies, is n frivo- | | Pt Burch, © fuch 997 
I. zee e oem 
nn ona, who value 1 — he _ + | who was one of che ſever deans, is called the vg i 
WILLIE : od 6h :1 | ir language of th | | ſt, 
I 0 —— 3 Fr” th lil, by heking the | the auß ciner of rhe fen, of the ele, ver. 8. g, 
WATER! ad eee 2 a ide St. Paul writing to Timothy, Ep. 2. C. IV. v. 5. bids him do 
1 true, and origina n notions and ideas annexed to fron eds. % The fare * 
1 cach word, and expreſſion, may oſten furniſh an argument 4 4 wpoſtls, Eph. IV. 11. 


ranks the evangel/?s after the xpoſties, and prophets. 
Hence, M. Tillemont takes the liberty to uſe the word cvong-1/ 
in the ſame ſenſe. Moſt of thoſe who then embraced the 
© faith, being filled with the love of a holy philoſophy, began 
to diſtribute their goods to the poor, and after that went in- 
to divers countries to do the 'office'of evangeli/s, to preach 
* Chriſt to ſuch as had not yet heard of him, and to furniſh 
them with the ſacred writings of the goſpel, ” 
| ſome authors give to thoſe colours 
which are tranſient, or not of long duration As thoſe in the 
rain-bow, in clouds before and after ſunſet, &c; See Co- 
LOUR, Cc. | 
Evanid colours are the ſame with thoſe otherwiſe called /anta- 
= and emphatical colours. See FAN T ASTIcAT, Oc. 
EVAN TES ®, in antiquity, the prieſteſſes of Bacchus; thus 
called, * reaſon, in celebrating the Orgia, they ran about as 


if di crying vun, evan, ubs evan! See Bac- 
SF en 
The word is formed 


from Ever, a title, or uppellat ion of 

EVAPORATION, in philoſophy, the act of exhaling the 
humidity of a body; or of diſſipating it in fumes, or vapour. 
So Varo. Ke 


Common falt is formed by evaporating all the humidity in 


the ſalt· water, or brine ; Which evaporation'is either perform- 

ed by the heat of the ſun, as in the ſalt-wor ks by the ſea- 
coaſt, &c, or by means of fire, as in the ſalt ſprings, O.. 
See SALT. 4 225 


e carry off any ill, peccant, or redundant humours, in the ani- Dy : | | e e en : 
4 N 1 ens ä y the obſervations of M. Sedileau it appears, that what is 
14 N 3 y the proper outlets, or emunctories. See Ev a- ile in vapour, exceeds that which Elb in rain. See 
1 | , FY 4 SI 1 ; . - y*A- AIN, : 20 ; | 7 
Wil © i: Of evacuants, there are divers kinds, diſtinguiſhed according Though the ä 
N a n ; evaporation of fluids be generally looked on as an 
11 to their nous bumours, and Smunddoriea. Some, e. 87.) effect of the heat, and motion of he ae yet M. Gau- 
Me any off their matters by ſtool, called purgatives, or cathor- | teron, in the Memeires de Þ Head: de gin, An. 1705: 
1 | \ ticks. , (See PURGATIVEs.) Others by urine, called diure- een eee 42; 
101 "ve i v ſhews, that a quite oppoſite cauſe may have the ſame effect; 
. ticks, (See Diuxgricks.) Others by perſpiration, called PR” * 12 | 
l Tick e | | ion, and that fluids loſe a deal more of their parts in the ſevereſt 
{98 .  diaphyretichs, (See Dar ohn Ticks] Others by ſweat, | froſt, than when the air is -modentiely Warm. In the gre 
13105 8 5 ſudori fits. Others by the mouth, called womiteries, or froſt of the year 1708. he found 1 oh edter the cold 
Tm . ometichs. Others by the falival glands, as fialgegues : and] | fill the mors conſiderable the ahora he; a lr toe it Gf | 
$058 © others, laſtly, by the menſes, as menagogues and ariſtolechicks, | — loft 
me 
_- 


EVI 


lot full as much us che warmer liquors that did not freeze. dee there is room to conjecture, that the word ſhould be wie: 


FrosT-» n Ys < ” ot oa 
farniſhes us with ſome experiments of the quantity, 
$i . . ik. 


culus, he finds, chat the thickneſs of the cle, or skin of | 


; dews, Ct. See SRO, Oc. 4458 
"oa, on this principle, every 10 ſquare inches of the ſur- 


in the courſe of u whole year, 16292 grains of water, or 64 
1 inc conſequently, 
. 8 inches. But this being much 
too little to anſwer the experiments of the French, who 
found, that it rained 19 inches of water in one year at Paris; 
or thoſe of Mr. Townley, who found the annual quantity of 
rain in Lancaſhire, above 40 inches: He concludes, that the 
fun and wind contribute more to evaporation, than any inter- 
nal heat, or agitation of the water. See Rain, | 
36. The effect of the wind is very conſiderable, on a double 
account, For the ſame obſervations ſhew a very odd quality 
in the vapours of water, viz. that of adhering and hanging 
to the ſurface that exhaled them, which they clothe, as it 
were, with a fleece of vaporous air; which once inveſting the 
vapour, it thenceſorwards riſes in much leſs quantity, W hence, 
the quantity of water loſt in 24 hours, when the air was very 
fill from winds, was very ſmall; in proportion to what 
went away when there was a ſtrong gale of wind abroad to 
diffipa te the fleece, and make room for the emiſſion of va- 
pour: and this, even though the experiment was made in a 
place as cloſe from the wind as could be contrived. | 
Add, that this fleece of water hanging on the ſurface of wa- 
ters in ſtill weather, is tho occaſion of very ſtrange appear- | 
ances, by the refraction of the v Wai e and 
exceeding that of common air. W hence every thing appears 
raiſed, as houſes like ſteeples, ſhips as on land above the 
water, the land raiſed and as it were lifted from the ſea, 
Sc. See REFRACTION. n 
4*. The ſame experiments 55 evaporations in 
May, June, July, and Auguſt, which are nearly equal, are 
about three times as great as thoſe in the months of Novem- 
ber, December, January, and February, ; 
EtaP0R ATION, in pharmacy, denotes an operation by which the 
more aqueous and volatile parts of fluids are ſpent, or drove 
away in ſteam; ſo as to leave the remaining part ſtronger, or 
of a higher conſiſtenee than before. ; 
Evatoration differs from exhalation, in that the former is pra - 
Qtiſed on moiſt things, and the latter on dry, See EXHA- 
LATION. 114 | 
Evaporation is effected by ſetting a liquor over a gentle heat, 
— off the moſt Ach — 7 volatile parts, without leflen- 
ing the quantity of the other matters the liquor is impregnated 
EVATES, a branch, or diviſion of the ancient celtic philoſo- 
phers the druids, See DRxuip. ; 
Strabo diſtributes the philoſophers among the Britons and 
Gauls, into three ſects: Bag, bards, Oue]ws, evates,, and 
aui, druids, He adds, that the bardi were poets and 
muſicians ; the evates, prieſts and naturaliſts ; and the druids, 
moraliſts as well as naturaliſts.— But Marcellinus, Voſſius, 
and Hornius, reduce them all to two ſects, vi. bardi and 
druides.—“Laſtly, Czar, lib. 6. comprehends them all un- 
der the names of Druids. 
The evates, or wates, of Strabo, might probably be what 
other authors, and particularly Ammian. Marcellin. calls 
euhages: but M. Bouche, in his Hi. de Provence, L. II. c. 2. 
Ciſtinguiſhes between them. The vates, he ſays, were ſuch as 
took care of 'the'facrifices, and other ceremonies of religion 
and the eubages, ' thoſe who fpent their time in the ſearch 
855 contemplation of the great myſteries of nature. Sec 
UBAGES, wy | 
EUBAGES, an order of prieſts, or philoſophers, among the 
ancient Celtæ, or - Gauls.—Chorier takes the exbages to be 
the ſame with the druids, and faronidz of Diodorus : others 
will have the eubages to be thoſe whom Strabo, L. IV. 
P. 197. calls Oveſes, cvates, or vates: on which principle | 
1 | | 


'Ovaſes ; it being eaſy to miſtake a f for a T. See 
Evarzs. | oh | | 95 
Be this as it will, the eubages appear to have been 4 different 


order from the druids. Ser Dxvro; 


EUCHARIST e, exchari/tiz, the ſacrament of the ſupper ; 
or a participation of the body, and blood of Chriſt, undet the 


| ſpecies, or figures of btend and wine. See Communron, 
| SACRAMENT, SPECIES, TRANSUBSTANTIATION, Con- 


SUBSTAN'FIATION, Ne. 
The word in its original Greek, Evy zgi5ee, literally imports 
thank ſyiving 3 » being formed of +, bewe, well, and x Zac 
_  /pratia,. thanks. 
EUCHITES, or EvucniTa, a {e& of ancient hereticks, thus 
called, by reaſon they prayed without ceaſing ; imagining that 
yer alone was ſufficient to ſave them. Se PRATRR. 
heir great foundation, were thoſe words of St. Paul, Epiſt. I, 
to the Theſſalon. C. 5. V. 17. pray without ceaſing. 
The word is formed of the Greek, v ud prayer; whence 
x ia the fame with the Latin precatores, prayers. They 
were alſo called Enthufiafls and AMaſſalians. See Ex r Hu- 
SIAST, 
St. Cyril of Alexandria, in one of his letters, takes occaſion 
to cenſure certain monks in Egypt, who, under pretence of 
. reſigning themſelves wholly to prayer, led a lazy, ſcandalous 


life. The orientals, however, lay a further charge on the 


Eutchita, or Maſſalians. See MAass8a tans, 


The euchologium is properly the Greek ritual, wherein is pre- 
 (cribed the order, and manner of every thing relating to the 
order and adminiſtration of their ceremonies, ſacraments, 
ordinations, c. See Riruar. | | | 
Fa. Goar has given us an edition of the Greek euchologium in 

Greek and Latin, with notes, at Paris. | 

EUCRASY, an agreeable, well proportioned mixture of qua- 
lities ; - whereby a body is ſaid to be in good order, and diſ- 
poſed ſor a ſtate of health. See TEMrEA ENT. 

EU DORIANS, a party or ſect of hereticks, in the IVth 
century, denominated from their leader Eudarius, patriarch 
of Antioch and Conſtantinople, a great defender of the 
Arian doctrine. | | 
The Hudbxiant adhered to the errors of the Arians and Eu- 
nomians; maintaining, that the fon was created out of no- 

ing ; that he had a will diſtin and different from that of 
the father, Ic. Sec AxIANS and KUNOMLAS. 

EVE. See the article VIII. ACt 

EVECTION, is uſed by fome aſtronomers for the libration 

of the moon, See Linkarion. 9 

EVEN foot in poetry. See Foor. | 

Even number, is that which may be divided into two equal 
parts, or moicties. See NUMBER. 


EVENLY even number, is which is exactly diviſible by an 


even number taken an even number of times; ſuch is 323 
ſince diviſible by eight, taken four times. 
EvgnL v odd number, is that which an even number meaſures by an 
odd one; as 30, which is meaſured by 6, taken hve times. 
EVERARDS ſliding rule. See the article SLIDING. 


EVERGET ES, EYEPLETHE, a Greek term, ſignifying 


benefattor ; being formed of a, bene, well, and +921, opus, 
work It is ftill retained in our language, by way of. addition, 
or epithet, given to two princes, or kings of Syria, and Egypt, 
who ſucceeded Alexander. Thus we fay, Ptolemy Ewergetes 
king of Egypt; Antiochus Evergetes king of Syria aſcended 
the throne 139 years before Chriſt. 

EVER-GREENS, a ſpecies of perennials, which continue 

their verdure, leaves, &c. all the year. See PERENNIAL, 
He. 
Of theſe, our gardeners reckon twelve, fit ſor Engliſh air, 
viz. the alaternus, arbutus, bay-tree, box - tree, holley, juni- 
per, lauruſtinus, phyllirea, pyracantha or ever- green thorn, 
italian green privet, and the yew-tree. Sec Ax NVA TL, 
PLAN, Ec. | 

EVIDENCE, a quality in things whereby they become 
viſible, and apparent to the eyes, cither of the body, or the 
mind. See K.nNowLEDGE. 

The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh evidence into forma! and objective. 

Formal EvibENCk, is the act of the intellect, conſidered as 
clear and diſtinct. : 

Ohjective EvipExcx, conſiſts in the clearneſs, and perfpicuity 
of the object; or it is the object it ſelſ, ſo conſtituted, as that 
it may be clearly, and diſtintly known, 

Others divide evidence into moral, phyſical, and metaphyſicgl.-— 
A thing is ſaid to be morally evident, fo far as I have a diſtinct 
notion, or knowledge thereof, by unexceptionable witneſſes: 
pbyficully, ſo far as natural ſenſe and reaſon pointing out and 
thing, convinces me thereof: metaphyſically, when 1 enter ſo 
fully and clearly into the eſſencæ of apy thing, that nothing 
can be clearer. 
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 Qvident, is the efſential and infallible charaQtet, or Criterion 
of truth; and is that, in effect, which with us conſtitutes 
truth. See TRUTH. | POTN. 

If zvidence ſhould be found in - propoſitions that ate falſe, 'we | 


4©*«. 
| As it has ſome ſmall tendency to our happi 


ſhould be compelled into error; fince the aſſent we give to | 


evidence is neceſſary. Whence would follow this impious po- 
{ition, that God who made us, is the author of our errors, as 
he has conſtituted us fo, as to put us under a neceſſity of fal- 


| ling into them. See Exros. 


It may be added, that as we neceſſarily love truth, and hate 


error, it ſeems inconſiſtent with the nature of a beneficent | 


being, to form us with a love of what we could not obtain, 


or not know whether we did obtain it or not: beſide, that if 


we ſhould err in things that are evident, as well as in thoſe that 
are not ſo, we ſhould ſometimes find contradiftions in evident 
propoſitions, as we commonly do in things that are obſcure. 


Evidence therefore muſt be allowed the mark of truth; and 


thoſe things muſt be allowed true, which with them 
ſuch a degree of | evidence, as obliges us to aſſent to them. 


Whatever we ſee evidently agreeable to the things whereof we 
as that we muſt acknowledge to be true. Ste FAITH, 
PIN 1 


row, PROBABILITY, Oc. . 
The Epicureans allow of no other evidence but that of ſenſe; 


that ſenſe is the firſt and primary criterion of all truth.) See 
Fai5zHo0D and FALLACY, 1 © | 


or that ariſing from ſenſe, (it being a fundamental with them, | 


By evidence of ſenſe, they mean that ſpecies, or image exhi- 


bited by the ſenſe, or phantaſie; which, when all impedi- 
ments to a juſt judging, as diſtance, motion, medium, &c. 
are removed, cannot, be contradicted, or gain- ſaid. Where- 
ſore, the queſtion being put, whether or no a thing be ſuch as 


it appears; the anſwer is not to be given, till it have been tried 


and examined all the ways, and by all the ſenſes that it can be 
an object of. See SENSE, Ericux gans, G. 


EviDENCE, in law, is any proof, whether by teſtimony of 
men on oath, or by writings and records. | 


dent to the jury.” FFF 
Sir Tho. Smith reſtrains evidence to authentic writings of con- 
tracts, written, ſealed, and delivered. De Rep. -Angl. lib. II. 


EVIL, Malum, in ethicks, a privation, or - abſence of ſome 


thereof. See Goop. J iy 
The ſchoolmen deny, that any thing is every way evil; and 


they, without ſome good in it wherein the evil reſides as in its 


ſubject; for, as every being depends on the ſupreme being, it: 
- ' cannot bat: be good, as flowing from the ſupreme good. 
Evil is either natural or moral ; between which there is this 


relation, that moral evil produces natural. 


Moral Evil, is defined a deviation from right reaſon,” and con- 
Ry from the will and intendment of the t le- 
gi 


r, who gave us that as a rule.— This the philoſophers 


| call inbone/hum and turpe, as ſtaining the image of God, and 


ſullying our original beauty; / likewiſe malum culpa. 


or perfection of a thing, or to its anſwering all its purpoſes. — 
Such are deſects of the body, blindneſs, lameneſs, hunger, 
' diſeaſes, death. —This ſpecies is denominated trifte, injucun- 
dum, noxium ; and malum pane. | n 

Again, evil is either abſolute, as envy, impiety, &c. or, rela- 
tive, as meat, which in it ſelf being good, may be evil to a 
man on account of ſome diſeaſe ; as wine to a feveriſh per- 
oY. MOT: | . 

Thus far the ſchools have gone in the nature and reaſon 
of moral and natural evil: a late ingenious author ſets the 
thing in another light, and furniſhes a much finer, atid more 


adequate theory of moral good and evil, in his inguiry into the | 


origin of dur ideas of beauty and virtue. | 
Mor al evil, according te this philoſopher, denotes our idea of 
a quality apprehended in actions which excites averſion and 
diſlike towards the actor, even from perſons who receive no 


diſadvantage thereby : as moral goodneſs denotes our idea of a | 


contrary quality which procures approbation and love towards 
the actor, even in perſons unconcerned in its natural tendency, 
This notion ſuppoſes an univerfally acknowledged difference of 
moral good and evil, from natural. Moral good, we all 
know, procures love towards thoſe we apprehend poſſeſſed of 
it: whereas natural good does not. How differently, for in- 


ſtance, are we affected towards thoſe we ſuppoſe poſſeſſed of 
- . honeſty, faith, generoſity, &c. when we expect no benefit 


from thoſe qualities: and thoſe poſſeſſed of the natural goods, 


as houſes, lands, gardens, health, ftrength, Ic. So, whats- | 
- ever quality we apprehend morally evil, raiſes our hatred to- 


wards the perſon in whom we obſerve it; as. treachery, cru- 
elty, ingratitude, c. Whereas we love and pity many ex- 
poſed. to natural evils, as pain, hunger, ſickneſs, &c, 

The origin of theſe different ideas of actions, has greatly puz- 
zled the moraliſts: the generality make ſelf-intereſt, or ſelf- 
love, the ſource of them all; we approve the virtue of others, 
I | 


reſtrain all evi, to be only fo, quaad hoc; i. e. as the thing 
wants this, or that degree of a certain quality, neceſſary to 
. conſtitute it, in that reſpect, good. There is nothing evil, ſay 


| Natural EI, is a want of ſomething neceſſary to the bene e, 


* 


| 


| 


þ 


| 
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EUR 


either from it 


own nature, or from this general conlideration, that 3 tl. 


| formity to nature and reaſon is in the general advan 


the whole, and to us in particular: and, on de u t 
diſapprove the vice of others, as tending at 
out particular-detrimerit. -. 1, 3 
Others ſuppoſe an immediate natural cuil, in the actions called 
vicious ; that is, that we are determined to perceive {ome de- 
formity or diſpleaſure from ſuch actions, without refleQing o 
any diſadvantage that may any way redound to us from the 
action; and that we have a ſeeret ſenſe of pleaſure accom 
nying ſuch of our own actions as are called wirtucy,, when. 
expect no further advantage from them: but then they add 
that we are excited to perform thoſe actions, even as we pur- 
ſue or purchaſe pictures, ſtatues, landskips, Ec. from fel. 
intereſt, to obtain the pleaſure which accompanies the action 
But the author juſt mentioned has ſhewn the miſtake: ſome 
actions, he proves, have to men an immediate goodneſs, and 
others an immediate evil, i. e. we perceive pleaſure in ſome 
and pain in others, and are determined to love, or hat 
the doers, without any view of natural advantage, with. 
out any view to future rewards, or- puniſhments, or eren 
without any intention to obtain the ſenſible pleaſure of 
the good ; but from a very different principle, vis. an 
internal moral ſenſe, or à natural determination of te 
mind, to receive amiable, or diſagreeable ideas of ations, 
ben they ſhall occur to our - obſervation, antecedently 
to any opinion of advantage qr loſs. to zedound to our ſelves 
from them; even as we ate pleaſed with a regular form, or 
an harmonious compoſition, without any knowledge of ma- 
|  thematicks, or ſeeing any advantage in that form or compon- 
tion, different froni the immediate pleaſure. Sce Se xs; 
Goon, 3 Ne. ? 
Evix, or Kings-Evity"in medicine, a diſeaſe by the pliyſician; 
called frume, an ſcrephule, conſiſting in —— 
1 . e about the but ſometimes alſo on 
0 glandu parts, as the breaſts, arm-pi 
Sc, See STRUME and SCROPHULE. EE 
The kings of England and France, have, of a long time, 
. to the privilege of curing the 4ings-cvil by touching. 
he right, or faculty, it is ſaid by ſome, was originally in. 
herent in the French kings; and thoſe of England only 
claimed it, as an appendage, or appurtenant to that crown, 
to which they laid a claim. But ſome: of our own monkiſh 
- writers ſet the thing on a different footing ; and will have it 
to have been — by our kings, as early as Edward tbe 
conſeſſor; which opinion the ingenious Mr, Becket ha; 
abundantly overthrown, 57 | 
Raoul de Pruelles, — "$1 tranſlation of St. Auguſtin 
de civitate Dei, to Charles V. of France, ſays expreſly, ver 
. devanciers, & wous aue telle vertu & puifſance que vous an- 


nes & attribuee de dieu, que vous faites miracles en votre vie, tel- 


tes, fi grandes & fi apertes que wous gariſſes d ume tres horrible 

maladie que s' appelle les eſcrouelles Ii. e. the kings-cvil] de li- 

quelle mel autre prince terriem ne peut garir hors v0us. 

— de Conti, a religious of Corbie, who lived in the year 
.1400, and wrote a hiſtory of France ſtill preſerved in MS. is 
the library of St. Germains des Prez, deſcribes the practice of 

touching for the evil, Aſter the king had heard maſs, a ve- 

ſel of water was brought him, and bis majeſty having put up 
his prayers before the altar, touched the diſeaſed part with his 
right hand, and waſhed it with the water. 

atthew Paris will have 8. Louis the firſt who practiſed it: 
others contend, that king Robert was the firſt who was gifted 

this way. It is certain, we find no mention of any ſuch p- 

rogative, "before the kings of the 11th” century, when that 

— 2 Fa. Daniel, hiſt. de France, T. I. p. 1032. 
olydore Virgil ſtrains hard to prove the fame virtue in the 

kings of England; but to little purpoſe. Favyn hiſt. de Na- 

varre, 1062. _ + - h eye! : 

The continuer of Monftrelet, | obſerves, that Charles VIII. 
touched ſeveral ſick perſons at Rome, and cured them, nt 
ceux. des Jtalies, ſays he, veyant ce myſtere ne furent ques f 
The ſame virtue, we know not on what grounds, i com. 
monly attributed to a ſeventh ſon, born without any daughter 
between: as alſo to the chiefs of certain particular families; 
particularly, the eldeſt perſon of the bouſe of Aumont in 
Burgundy. 

Hungry EvII. See the article Hu NR. 4 

EULOGY , Eurol, in churchrhiſtory.— Wen the 
Greeks have cut a loaf, or piece of bread, to conſccrate h 

they break the reſt into little bits, and diſtribute it among the 
perſons who have not yet communicated, or ſend it to perſons 
that are abſent ; and theſe pieces of bread are what they cal 

eulogies. 3 

* The word is Greek, eneyia, formed of «v, bene, well; at 
AY, dice, I ſay, ſpeak, q. d. benediftum, bleſſed 

The Latin church has had ſomething like exlogies ll 2 great 
many ages; and it was thence aroſe the uſe of their holy bread. 

The name emulgy, was likewiſe. given to loaves, or cakes 


brought to church by the faithful, to have them os 
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Fodlare, is the efſential and infallible charatet, or etzterion 


. of 8 is that, in effect, which with us conſtitutes 
truth. RS” þþ 
If zvidence ſhould be found in . propoſitions that ate falſe, 'we | 
{ſhould be compelled into error; ſince the aſſent we give to | 


TRUTH. 


evidence is neceſſary. Whence would follow this impious po- 
ſition, that God who made us, is the author of our errors, as 
he has conſtituted us ſo, as to put us under a neceſſity of fal- 


Ung into them. See ERRoR. 


It may be added, that as we neceſſarily love truth, and hate 


error, it ſeems inconſiſtent with the nature of a beneficent | 


being, to form us with a love of what we could not obtain, 


or not know whether we did obtain it or not: beſide, that if | 


we ſhould err in things that are evident, as well as in thoſe that 
are not ſo, we ſhould ſometimes find contradictions in evident 
propoſitions, as we commonly do in things that are obſcure. 


Evidence therefore muſt be allowed the mark of truth; and 


| thoſe things muſt be allowed true, which with them 
ſuch a degree of | evidence, as obliges us to aſſent to them. 


Whatever we ſee evidently agreeable to the things whereof we 


that we muſt acknowledge to be true. See FAITH, 


PINION, PROBABILITY, &c. . 
The Epicureans allow of no other evidence but that of ſenſe; 


or that ariſing from ſenſe, (it being a fundamental with them, 


that ſenſe is the firſt and primary criterion of all truth.) See 
Faizyo0D and FALLACY, '/® © | 


By evidence of ſenſe, they mean that ſpecies, or image exhi- 


bited by the ſenſe, or phantaſie; which, when all impedi- 
ments to a juſt judging, as diſtance, motion, medium, &c. 
are removed, cannot, be contradicted, or gain-ſaid.  Where- 


fore, the queſtion being put, whether or no a thing be ſuch as 
it appears; the anſwer is not to be given, till it have been tried 
and examined all the ways, and by all the ſenſes that it can be G # FF: 
Evik, or Kings-Evit,"in medicine; a diſeaſe by the pluyſici 
EviDENCE, in law, is any proof, whether by teſtimony of | «called /rume, and. ſcrephule, conſiſting in mk mm 
_ ariſing moſt commonly about the neck, but ſometimes alſo on 


an object of. See SENSE, Ericurrtans, G. 


men on oath, or by writings and records. 


dent to the jury.” Ea LECTIN 
Sir Tho. Smith reſtrains evidence to authentic writings of con- 
tracts, written, ſealed, and delivered. De Rep. Angl. lib. II. 


EVIL, Malum, in ethicks, a privation, or - abſence of ſome 


The ſchoolmen deny, that any thing is every way evil; and 


they, without ſome good in it wherein the evil reſides as in its 
ſubje& ; for, as every being depends on the ſupreme being, it 


- ' cannot bat be good, as flowing from the ſupreme good. 


Evil is either natural or moral ; between which there is this 
relation, that moral evil produces natural. Ay 


Moral Evil, is defined a deviation from right reaſon, and con- 
Roy from the will and intendment of the great le- 
gi 


r, who gave us that as a rule. — This the philoſophers 


| call inhongffum and turpe, as ſtaining the image of God, and 


ſullying our original beauty; / likewiſe malum culpe.. 


or perfection of a thing, or to its anſwering all its purpoſes.— 
Such are deſects of the body, blindneſs, lameneſs, hunger, 
' diſeaſes, death. — This ſpecies is denominated triſte, injucun- 
dum, noxium ; and malum pane. | n 

Again, evil is either abſolute, as envy, impiety, &c. or, rela- 
tive, as meat, which in it ſelf being good, may be evil to a 
man on account of ſome diſeaſe; as wine to a feveriſh per- 
. | 

Thus tar the ſchools have gone in the nature and reaſon 
of moral and natural cui, a late ingenious author ſets the 
thing in another light, and furniſhes a much finer, atid more 


adequate theory of moral good and evil, in his inguiry into the | 


origin of dur ideas of beauty and virtue. | 
Moral evil, according te this philoſopher, denotes our idea of 
a quality apprehended in actions which excites averſion and 
diſlike towards the actor, even from perſons who receive no 


diſadvantage thereby : as moral goodneſs denotes our idea of a | 


contrary quality which procures approbation and love towards 
the actor, even in perſons unconcerned in its natural tendency, 
This notion ſuppoſes an univerſally acknowledged difference of 
moral good and evil, from natural. Moral good, we all 
know, procures love towards thoſe we apprehend poſſeſſed of 
it: whereas natural good does not. How differently, for in- 
. ſtance, are we affected towards thoſe we ſuppoſe poſſeſſed of 


- . honeſty, faith, generoſity, &c. when we expect no benefit 


from thoſe qualities: and thoſe poſſeſſed of the natural goods, 


as houſes, lands, gardens, health, ſtrength, Ic. So, whats- | 
- ever quality we apprehend morally evil, raiſes our hatred to- 


wards the perſon in whom we obſerve it; as. treachery, cru- 
elty, ingratitude, c. Whereas we love and pity many ex- 
poſed. to natural evils, as pain, hunger, ſickneſs, c. 

The origin of theſe different ideas of actions, has greatly puz- 
zled the moraliſts : the generality make ſelf-intereſt, or ſelf- 
love, the ſource of them all; we approve the virtue of others, 
I 
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Natiral Ev11., is a want of ſomething neceſſary to the bene eſſe, | 


| 


| 


our particular detriment. 
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to have been 


own nature, or from this general conſideration, 


ecting on 


any diſadvantage that may any way redound to us from the 


Accompa- 
when ve 


tion, different froni the immediate pleaſure. Sce SENSE, 


the other glandulous parts, as the breaſts, arm-pits, 9coi 
Se. See STRUME — SCROPHUL@E.. OY ER 
The kings of England and France, have, of a long time, 
. to the privilege of curing the kings-cvil by touching. 
he right, or faculty, it is ſaid by ſome; was originally in. 
herent in the -French kings; and thoſe of England only 
claimed it, as an appendage, or appurtenant to that crown, 


to which they laid a claim. But ſome of | 

reſtrain all evil, to be only fo, quoad hoc ; i. e. a8 the thing | W 1 
Wants this, or that degree of a certain quality, neceſſary to 
conſtitute it, in that reſpect, good. There is nothing evil, ſay 


writers ſet the —— a different footing ; and will have it 
| ed by our kings, as early as Edward-the 
confellor ; which opinion the ingenious Mr, Becket ha; 
2 1 25 | 
Raoul de Pruelles, —— "$1 tranſlation of St. Auguſtin 
de civitate Dei, to Charles V. of France, ſays expreſly, ves 


. devanciers, & wous auen telle vertu & puiſſance que vous ©] dun- 
ne & attribuee de dieu, que vous faites miracles en votre vie, fe- 


tes, fi grandes & fi apertes que wous gariſſes d ume tres horrible 
maladie que 5 appelle les efcrouelles [i. e. the kings-cvil] de li- 
* autre prince terriem ne peut garir hors ubs. | 
teven de Conti, a religious of Corbie, who lived in the year 
.1400, and wrote à hiſtory of France ſtill preſerved in MS. is 
the library of St. Germains des Prez, deſcribes the practice of 


touching for the evil. Aſter the king had heard mak, a ve- 


ſel of water was brought him, and bis majeſty having put up 
his prayers before the altar, touched the diſeaſed part with his 
* hand, and waſhed it with the water. 

atthew Paris will have 8. Louis the firſt who practiſed it: 
others contend, that king Robert was the firſt who was giſted 
this way. It is certain, we find no mention of any ſuch p- 


- rogative, beſore the kings of the 11th' century, when that 


rince * Fa. Daniel, hiſt. de France, T. I. p. 1032. 
Polydore irgil ſtrains hard to prove the ſame virtue in the 
kings of England; but to little purpoſe, Favyn hiſt. 4 Na- 
ness. FTA ' | t 


The continuer of Monftrelet, obſerves, | that Charles VIII. 


touched ſeveral ſick perſons at Rome, and cured them, nt 


The ſame virtue, we know not on what grounds, is com- 
monly attributed to a ſeventh ſon, born without any daughter 
between: as alſo to the chiefs of certain particular families: 
particularly, the eldeſt perſon of the bouſe of Aumont in 


Burgundy. 


| Hungry Ev11.. See the article Hu NR. £ 
EULOGY *®, Eurol, in churchrhiſtory.— Wen the 


Greeks have cut a loaf, or piece of bread, to conſccrate i, 


they break the reſt into little bits, and diſtribute it among dle 


perſons who have not yet communicated, or ſend it to pero 
that are abſent ; and theſe pieces of bread are what they call 
eulegies. _ 1. 

The word is Greek, 455 65 la, formed of «v, bene, well; nd 

Aru, dice, I ſay, ſpeak, q. d. benediftum, bleſſed 

The Latin church has had ſomething like eudegies ſo 2 Frei 
many ages ; and it was thence aroſe the uſe of their holy bread. 
The name ewulgy, was likewiſe. given to loaves, or cakes 


brought to.church by the faithful, ro have them bake, 400 


© {NO MIOEUPSY CHIANG, \ best of hereticks of the 


ſary ; but in Italy, they make eunuchs, for the fake of pre- 


Eunucnus, EUXUCHI, is alſo the denomination of a ſect of he- 
reticks in the zd century, Who had the folly, or madneſs, to 


F " 
3 | N 
4 ; 
— n * N 


«7s of ths term, paſſed hetice de nete vreſents | 
La, den withoue any Wacken. See the Jeſuit 


9 * 


but even hermits, though laymen, made 
a practice of it. Women alſo would fometimes ſend eulogies, 


| us appears from the lite of 8. Wawryz © 3+ Ne. 14. in the 


wen nt as u preſent e alſo held an ). Bollan- 
Tor romaths further, that the enchariſt it ſelf was called eu- 


v5, biſhop of Cyzicus, who, in the IVth century» main- 
nnd moſt of the Ertors of Arius, and added others to them 3 
285 particularly, that he knew God, as well as God knew 


1Vth century, mentioned by Nicephorus, l. XII. c. 30. be- 


ing the ſame with thoſe called Eutychians by Sosomen, |. VII.“ 


CasTRATT io, and Anch Eunuch. p 
* The word is formed of tuen $£& 4 4. Idi curam habet, 
guardian, Or heeper of the bed. | 


ſerving, the voice: and, in the eaſt, they make eunuchs to be 


judged, that an eunuch could not Marry not even with the 
-onſent of the woman and all the parties on both ſides. 
Claudian has a very ſevere ſatyr againſt the eunuch Eutropius, 
h 46 Rome. He repreſents him as 
an old woman, dreſſed up in the honours of the conſulate. 


Matthew, c. Xix, VET. 12. where mention is made of, eunuchs 
fo born from their mother's wamb ; — In who were made ſo 
of men 3— and eunuchs who made themſelves eunuchs for the King- 
dom of heaven - caſtrated himſelf, 


In the council of Nice, thoſe were condemned, who, out of 
an indiſcreet zeal, and to guard themſelves from ſenſual plea- | 


tius biſhop of Antioch, who was depoſed ior having prac- 
tiſed this cruelty on himſelf. And the biſhop of Alexandria 
excommunicated two monks, who had followed his example 
on pretence of ſecuring themſelves from the impetuous mo- 
tions of concupiſcence. Several of the emperors made very 
ſevere prohibitions againſt the making of eunuchs, or caſtra- 
ting one's ſelf. 17 


1 


They took their riſe from the example of Origen, who, 
upon a miſunderſtanding of our Saviour's werds in St. Mat- 


Vol. I. 


”.. | wy, "wp 
\ 7 N 1 
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| thew, made himſelf an Honch, by cutting off the offending 


as ſome ay ; or, 8 Others, particularly 8. Epiphanius, 
the uſe of bertin medicines.— Theſe hetericks were alſo 


Y mou 
called Valeſrans. Sts VALESIANS. One 
EVOLVENT, in oeometry\, a term which ſome writers uſe 
for" the curve reſulting from. the evolution of a curve; n 
contra-diſtinQion to the evolure, which is the curve ſuppoſed 


thread, wound exactiy over the N of any cutve, as 
ABCG, (Tab. Geometry fig. 20.) and tu 

fixed in G, and yay Where elſe at liberty, to A. Now, 
beginning to unwin 

continuing it to D, and throughout keeping it tight on the 
curve ſurface ABCG; when the (hread is become quite 
ſtraight, arid is only à tangent, FG, to the curve in the 


ppoſe the thread 
the chread from the point, and 


the curve evolution, or curve deſcribed by evolution. 


The radius of the EvoLuTE, then, is the part of the thread 


lite, and the correſpondent point where it terminates in the 
new curve. Which appellation radius is the more proper, a8 
ane may actually conſider this part of the thread in every ſtep 
it takes, as if it deſcribed an arch of an infinitely ſmall circle, 
making 2 part of the new curve, which thus conſiſts of an 
infinite number of ſuch arches, all deſcribed from different 
centtes and with different radii, i 

Every curve, therefore, may be conceived as formed by the 
evolution of another. And we are to find that whoſe evo- 
lution formed it, which amounts to the finding the ra- 
dius of the evolute in any point, For, as it is always a tan- 
gent to the generating cul ve, it is properly no More than one 
of its infinitely ſmall parts, or ſides prolonged 3 and all its 
Gdes, whoſe poſition Are determined of courſe, are no other 
than the generating curve it ſelt. | 
The fame thread 1s alſo called radius curvedinis, or radius 1 
culi, by reaſon A circle deſcribed hereby, from the centre Q, 
is ſaid to oſculate or kiſs it; as both touching and cutting 
at the fame time, : e. touching both the inſide and the 
out. See OSCULUM- 

Hence, 19. The evolute BCF, (. 21.) is the place of all 
the centres of the circle that ofculate the curve AM de- 
ſcribed by evolution. 25. When the point B, falls on A, 
the radius of the clue MC, is equal to the arch BC; or ta 
the aggregate of AB, and the arch BC. 3%. Since the ele- 


of the evolute CM is perpendicular to the curve AM. 4%. Since 
the radius by the evolute MC, is always a tangent to the vo- 
lute BCF; curves by evolution may be deſcribed through in- 
numerable points, if only tangents be produced in their ſeve- 
ral points of the evolute, till they become equal to their cor- 
reſpondent arches. 

The finding of the radii of evolutes, is à thing of great im- 
portance in the higher ſmeculations of geometry; and even, 
ſometimes, is of uſe in NN as the inventor of the whole 
theory, Huygens, has 7. 1 um. 
Horol. Oſcill. part 3.—T he doctrine of the ofcula of evolutes, 
s owing, to M. Leibnit 3 who firſt ſhewed the uſe of evolutes 
in the meaſuring of curves. | 

To find the radius of the evolute in che divers kinds of curves, 
with equations to the evolutes., See Wolf. Elem, Math. 


3 A2 2 Tom. 


recti geometrically, whoſe radii may be mann | 
ibi geometrical conſtructions; whence we ice why | Hing. Hort. 
an arch of a cycloid is double its chord: the radius of the It has no leaves; hut 
the ſame ; and the evolute of a cycloid, | ſtem a kind of long prickly. 
being it ſelf a _—_ See RxcrificAr ion, CycLoin, Ec. | | | 
applied the doctrine 


the evolute of any curve, one may find the value of the cen - 
tral force of a body, which moving in that curve, is 
the ſame point where that radius terminates : or. reciprocally, 
having the 4 df 7 hot Rc n 
be determined. I Acad. . len Sctene 6. 4 rin ö 
1506. See alſo CERT. „ n a ſheep's skin, wrapped round Ro 
Imperfett Evolur x. M. Reaumur has given a, new kind of | | Pliny tells us, that the firſt d of apbortium is attri- 
rualute under this denomination. Hitherto, the mathemati- | buted to Picd Fo. of LI, who inated it from E 
x 2d us, that the plant, which yielded the cupher- 


%- 


we my won | EUPHORY, Ggnifies the fame. as exerafi. Sec Evcs ar. 
This curve would be a fort of ewkde, and would have EUPSY CHIANS. See EunNOMMOZUPSYCHIANS, 


An. 1709. | Tk. ; > f a 
EVOLUTION *, in geometry, the unfolding, or opening, ebb and flo ſeven times a day: in which place, as the {to 
of a curve, and making it deſcribe an evolvent, See EVOLV AWT. commonly goes, Ariſtotle drowned himſelf, out of chagrin 
'* The word is Latin, evo/utio, formed of the prepoſition , | for not being able to account for fo unuſual a motion. 
out, and voc, I roll or wind, g. d. an uni, or, unrol- | EURIPUs has ſince become a general name for all ſtreiglis 
ling. See EvoluTE. . | I where the water is in great motion, and agitation. 
The equable  evokution of the periphery of a circle, or other | The antient circuss had their euripi, which were no other 
— A 2 1 ps circum Apna to] than 8 n fide the courſe ; into which it 
i as. that its parts do .all concur, and equall was very dangerous falling with their horſes and j 
1 that the ame line beoames t t b., ry rt n 1 
a leſs of a reciprocally greater circle, till at the term euripus was more particularly applied by the! 
change into a ſtraight line. Ss Phileſ. Tranſact. N“. 260, : mans to three canals, or ditches, — A, — _ 
new quadratrix to the circle, is found by this means, being | circus on three ſides; and which were filled occaſionally, to 
the curve deſcribed by the equable evolution of its periphery, | repreſent Naumachia, or ſea battles. : 
EvoLUT1ON is alſo uſed for. the extraction of roots out of pow- | thei 
ers. See EXTRACTION. _ | 1 
In which ſenſe it ſtands contrary to involution. See Invo-| c. miles. | 4.5074 
LUTION... _ | | | EURUS.... Wee 
EvoLUTION, in the art of war, is a term applied to the di- | EURO- 8 Sce the article Wixps. 
vers figures, turns, and motions, made by a body of ſoldiers, EURO-Naws, 53. | © ns Fwy 
either in ranging themſelves in form ot battle, or in changing | EUROPEAN Hours, Ses the article Hou, 
their form; and this whether in the way of exerciſe, or in EuxoPE An Ocean. See the article Ocz aw; . 
time of actual engagement. Fl | | EURYTHMY. #*, EYPYTOMIA; in architecture painting 
It is by the evolutions, that the form, and poſture of a batal- | and ſculptute, a certain. majeſty, elegance, and eaſineſs ap- 
lion, ſquadron, c. are changed ; either to make good the 2 in the compoſition of divers members, or parts of a 
ground they are upon, or to poſſeſs themſelves of another, Vs building, or painting; and reſulting from the fine pro- 


that they may attack the enemy, or receive an onſet more | portions thereof, See PROPORTION. 


advantageouſly. NILS The word is Greek, and fignifies literally a conſonance, or 
The military evolutions, ate converſions, countermarches, or fte agreement, or as. we may call it, a ony of all the 
wheelings, doublings of rank or file, c. See Conyge- parts ; being compounded of au, ell, and 5 N, rhythmu, 
$10N, EXERCISE, Cc. | cadence, or agreement of numbers, ſoundz, or the like 
Fa. Hoſte, a jeſuite in 1697, printed a treatiſe of naval cuo- things. See RiyTHMUs. | 


lutions, in folio : — By naval evolutions he means the motions | Vitrurius ranks exrythmia among the eſſential parts of ar- 
made "by a fleet, PF oo or naval armament, in order to * he deſcribes it as oonſiſting in the beauty of tlie 
put themſelves into a proper diſpoſition for attacking the n ruction, or aſſemblage of the ſeveral parts of the wor-, 
enemy, or defending themſelves with the moſt advantage. which render its aſpect, or whole a ce graceful : 2, gr. 
EUPHONY *, ETvQNIA, in grammar, an eafineſs, ſmooth- | When the beight correſponds to the breadth, and the breadth 
neſs, and elegancy of pronunciation. See PRoNnUNC1aTIOn, | ©* the length, c. See ButLbinG and ARCBHITECTURE. 
* The word is Greek, formed of «, bene, well; and gan“, , From theſe three ideas, (or deſigns, viz. orthography, ſce- 
ox, voice. Quintilian calls exphonia, wocalitas ; Scaliger, nography, and profile) it is, that ſame exrythmy, ma- 
faciliz pronunciatio. | = |} © jeftica, and vemyfa ſpecies edificii, does reſult ; which creates 
Euphonia is properly a kind of figure, whereby we ſuppreſs a © that agreeable harmony between the ſeveral dimenſions ; ſo 
too harſh letter, or convert it into a ſmoother, con to © as nothing ſeems diſproportionate, too long for this, or too 
the ordinary rules. There are examples enough in -all lan- | * broad for that, but correſponds in a juſt 2 regular fymme- 
guages. | | | WS, try, and conſent of all the with the whole.” velyn's 
EUPHORBIUM, EY#OPBION, in pharmacy, a kind of | _ Account of Archit. &c. See SymmeTRY., _ 
gum, brought from Africa, in little roundiſh pieces, whitiſh | EUSEBIANS, a denomination given to the ſe& of Arians, 
when new, and yellowiſh when old, very pungent to the taſte, | on account of the favour and countenance, which Eu/cbius 
but void wer 27 Gum. a Woh n_ 2 ſhewed, and procured ſor them at their 
The princi euphorbium, is external ; being a great | r RIANS. | 
i in divers reſolutive plaiſters, as well as * Full aha EUSTATHIANS, a name given to the catholicks of An- 
and powder for ſtopping of gangrenes, cleanſing of foul ul- | tioch, in the IVth century; on occaſion of their refuſal to 
cers, and exfoliating carious bones. | | acknowledge any other biſhop belide 8. Eu/tathius, depoſed by 
Internally uſed, it is a purgative, but fo violent a one, that | the Arians. 
it is almoſt out of doors, as tearing off the neceſſary mucus | The denomination, was given them during the epiſcopate of 
or covering of the ſtomach and bowels, and occaſioning dy- Paulinus, whom the Arians ſubſtituted to 8. Euſtathius, about 
ſenteries. Yet we are told the Africans uſe it very common- | the year 330, when they began to hold their aſſemblies apart. 
ly ; but they firſt 2 its fire in purſlain water. | About the year 350, Leontius of Phrygia, called the ume, 
Its powder is a violent ſternutatory, and to be uſed very cau- | Who was an Arian, and was put in the ſee of Antioch, de- 
tiouſly, and never alone, but mixed with a ſmall quantity of fired the Euflathians to perform their ſervice in his church ; 
ſome other powder, to guard againſt its intolerable acrimony, | Which they accepting, the church of Antioch ferved indiffe- 
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; denominated from 
foolitly fond of hi own 


their maſters houſes, 


ſtantinople. | | 
The averſion Eutyches 
threw him into mother extreme, not leſs 


brought to acknowledge, 
Chriſt was confubſlanezy with ours, 
conſiſtent in 


in 451, 1 
maintained, that it 
in Jeſus 


had ber, 


con 1 
Kaige 


The 


perſons, under pretence of 
Cyril, making no ſcruple 


at the council of Gan- 


afterwards teſtified 

| Conſtantinople, wherein he was 

dag r Err not be 
he did 


Foal hg EXAGGERAT10N, in painting, is a method 


| : Schemnatici, or tc 
buting to Jeſus Chtiſt; a p tom, or appearance of fleth, 
fleſh : others, redefians, from Theodoſius bi- 


: others, J 
ceduz, of Syria; which bran eſtabliſhed it ſelf Principally 
See JACOPITES, - 


Mears, that is, the black Angelites, 
Where they were aſſembled ; 


Eunomians at 

knew the laſt day and hour of the world particularly with 
regard to that paſſage in the golpel of St. Matthew, c. xxiv, 
ver. 36. Or rather that in St. Mark, xiii, 34, where it is 


it, but the Fithes only a 


the lea- 


ychius, and his followers eunomiveupſychians, 
MIOEUPSYCHIAN, | 


law, a 
pretending to have authority, 


extortion conſiſts in this, | 
officer takes more than his due: 


and cvactian, where he wreſts a fee or reward, where none ig 
due. See ExTor rio. 
EXAGON. See 


EXARESIS , in an operation whereby ſome. 
thing foreign, uſeleſs, and even pernicious, is taken from tha 


qualities. 
* The word is formed of the Latin, exagpers, 


4 I exaggerate ; 
ex, 


and agger, a mound, or eleya- 


of repreſenting 


things, wherein they are loaded too or marked too 


rally meant to | | 
or enlivening of the beauties of the object beyond What na- 
ture allows, 


Se. John xi. 32. And 1, i 
' draw all men unte 
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EXAMPLE; in chebticlt, denotes an imperfe& kind of 1h. 


duction, ox argumentation } whereby it is proved that a thing 
which has happened on ſome other occaſion, will happen 


= « The war of 'the Thebans, againſt their neighbours the 
c Phocians, Was ruinous . conſequent „that of the Athenian, 
6 _ their neighbours, will likewiſe be fatal. ” 

A V 


EKxAUTATr1O C \NTHEMA *, EZANOUMAy in medicine, à preter- 

the 14th | natural eruption, or effloreſcence on the skin. Ser ERUr 

ppoſed, of this, that the emperor i 0 97293 : 12 

croſs of Jeſus Chriſt on his The word is formed of the Greeks Ea eFerveſeo, f. 

on mount Calvaty, from which it had reſeo, 1 flower, or work out. D ; 
before, by Coſroes King of | Exanthemato are of two kinds: the one only a diſcolouring of 


manner of a = it, called by the Greeks, the ſacred myſteries 


lineſs of God, and there 


btilizing, of perfecting 


its prificiples and parts 3 alſo, the quality, 


bodies acquire by ſuch 


10% his exaltation of the fulphurous part 


operation. dee M 


hoiſt up the croſs 


in Araw-berries, 


that gives them their agreeable, vinous taſte. Lemery.—A 


ExALTATION, in aſtrology, is 
quires in certain ſigns, or parts of the zodiac 3 


is ſuppoſed to give it an extraordinary Vi 
fluence.— The oppoſite ſign, or part of 


dant of that planet 


a dignity 


which a planet ac- 


which dignity 


rtue, efficacy, and in- 


the zodiac, is called 


| ſun, is in the 19th degree of Aries; and its dejection in Lt- 


bra : that of the moon, is in 
von hereof in his firſt book de Qua 


EX AMEN, or EXAMINATION, an ex 


thing. 


or inquiry; in order to diſcover the tru 


The way of authority is, without compariſon, more eaſy, 


Randing! out from the skin 3 duch are puſtules, fimall pox, S.. 
See MEASLES, PusTULE, fe. 


| EX ARCH, EXARCHUS, in antiquity, an appellation given, 


dy the emperors of the caſt, to certain officers ſent into Italy, 
in quality of vicars, Of rather preſets, to defend that part of 


ſelves maſters of the greateſt part of the reſt. 
The reſidence of the exarch was at Ravenna 3 which city, 


| treatiſe, de Conſolatione Phileſophie ; appointed in 568 by the 


younger Juſtin. | The exarchs ſubſiſted about 185 years; and 


Tue emperor Frederic created. Heraclius archbiſhop of Ions, 


\ deſcendant of the illuſtrious houſe of Montboiſfier ; created 
him, we ſay, exarch of the. whole kingdom of Burgundy : 
a dignity, till that time, unknown any where but in Italy. 


Homer, Philo, and othet antient authors, L likewiſe, the 
name exarchus.to the choragus, or maſter i 
antient chorus's 3 or be who ſung firſt: The word 2e<, or 
4 KH, ſignifying equally to begin, and to command. Sce 
Cuorvs. T2» P.M Mr $6 INS 

Exarcn & a dioceſe Was, antiently, the fame with primate.— 
This dignity was inferior to the patriarchal, yet greater than 
the metropolitan. See PRIMATE. We 


| EXARCH, alſo denotes an officer Kill ſubſiſti E in the Greck 


church ; being a kind of deputy, or legat 4 ere of the pa- 

triarch 3 whole office it 1s to vitit the provinces allotted him, 

in order” to inform himſelf of the lives and manners of the 

clergy; take cognizance of eccleſiaſtical cauſes, the manner 
of celebra iftrati 


what regards the collecting the ſame. 

The exarch, after having greatly enriched himſelf in his poſt, 
frequently riſes to the patriarchate it ſelf. Sce PATRIARCH: 
ExARCH, |S alſo uſed, in the eaftern-church' antiquity, for 4 

general, or ſuperior over ſeveral monaſteries z the fame that 


ſhops ; as are now the generals of the Romiſh monaſtic 0!- 
ders. See GENERAL, &c. | nn 


chorets within the territory of Jeruſaiem: Du Bois. 
EX ARTICULATION, a diflocation of ſome of the jointed 
bones; of 2 breach of articulation, See LUXATION and 


nal. A ftudent ſtands a rigorous examination to be ad- the ſhoes. See SHOE. : 

mitted to a degree of maſter, batchelor, doctor, Wc. See Among the Hebrews, there was a particular law, whereby a 

DEGREE- | 

Self Ex AMIN ATION, is a point much inſiſted on by divines, right to ſummons him to 3 court of juſtice 3 and upon hi 
and ogy the antient fathers, by way of preparation. to refuſal, might excalceate him, „e. f ] 

repentance. v- Ignatius reduces it to five points, viz. 19. A and ſpit in his face which were both actions of great 8 
returning of thanks to God for his benefits. 2”. A begging miny among that e. | | a 
of grace and light to know and diſtinguiſh our fins. 3 &| The houſe of the perſon who had undergone them, 
running over alt our actions, occupations, thoughts and thenceforward called the houſe of the excalceated. 

words, in order to learn what has been offenſive to God. EXCAMBIATOR. See ESCAMBIATOR and Exc HAN GE. 
49. A begging of 2 and conceiving a fincere ſorrow for EXCAVATION * the act of hollowing, or digging a c 


im. And 59. Making 3 firm reſolution ty * particularly in the ground. | p 
taking the neceſſary precau- The word is originally Latin, excavatio, formed of e an 


cavus, hollow, or cavea, a pit, Sc. 


The excavation of the foundations of a building, by the Ita. 


AMINERS, in chance are two of le * lians called cavaſione, is ſettled by Palladio at a Gxth part ot 
8 to examine, 3 — pon wes w- both os the height of the whole building. Unleſs there be cellars un- 
upon ſuch interr tories as the parties to the ſuit do exhibit der ground, in which caſe he would have it ſomewhat more. 
por the purpoſe, See CHANCERY, e Ld NS . 

| | 1 gx - 


not to offend him any more, and 


9 


Y, a quality, or title of honour, ven to | 
— other be who are not qualifi el war 
of highnels as not being princes ; and yet are to be e 
Above the other inferior dignities. See QUALITY. 1 | 
In England and France, the title is now peculiar to embaſſa- 
3 dut very common in Germany and * Thoſe it 
art appropriated to, were the princes of the blood, of the 
— royal houſes; but they quitted it for that of highneſs, 
oon ſeveral great lords aſſuming excellency, See HIOUNESs. 
The -mbaſſadors have only bore it ſince the year 1593, when 
Henry IV. of France ſent the duke de Nevers, embaſlador 
; where he was firſt complemented __ — | 
at, the ſame appellation was given to t er 
ö reſiding at that court: from whence the practice 
ſoread through the other courts. See EMBASSADOR. 
The embaſſadors of Venice have onl had it ſince the year 
1636, when the emperor and king of Spain conſented to al- 


ow 1 hem. L Fo 
owe andre of crowned heads, diſpute the giving that 


tile to the embaſſadors from the princes of Italy; where the 
practice is not eſtabliſhed. | 


court of Rome never allow the quality of excellenq to any 
fre”: 7 who is a churchman ; as judging it a ſecular title. 
The common rules and meaſures of excellency are a little va- 
ried with reſpect to the court of Rome. —T he embaſſadors of 
France, at Rome, antiently gave the title excellency » — 
the relations of the pope then reigning; to the con - 
Colonna, to the duke de Bracciano, and the eldeſt ſons o 


ſe lords; as alſo the dukes Savelli, Ceſarini, c. But 
5 * now more reſerved in this reſpect; though they 
fil treat all the Roman princeſſes with excellency. _ | 
The court of Rome in' their turn, and the Roman princes, 
beſtow the fame title on the chancellor, miniſters, and ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate, and preſidents of the ſoveraign courts. in 
France, the * of the councils in Spain, the . 


cellor of Po and 3 the firſt dignities of other 
i be not eccleſiaſtics. 

7 3 was antiently a title of kings and empe- 

rors ; accordingly, Anaſtaſius the library-keeper, calls Charle- 

maign, his excellency. The fame title is ftill given to the ſenate 

of Venice ; where, after ſaluting the doge under the title of ſe- 
v reniſſumo, the ſenators are addreſſed to under | your excellencies. 

The Liber Diurnus Pontif. Rom. gives the title excellency my 
the Exarchs and Patricians. See IIT LE. 

The Italians and French have improved on ſimple excellency ; 


and made excellentiſſime, and excellentiſſimo, which have been | 


beſtowed on = popes, kings, 4 
'XCE LSIS. See GLORIA in excelfis. ; 

EXCENTRIC in geometry, is applied where two circles, 
or ſpheres, though contained, in ſome meaſure, within each 
other, yet have not the ſame centre; and conſequently are not 
parallel: in oppoſition to concentric ; where they are parallel, 
have one and the ſame common centre. See CONCENTRIC. 
The ſun's orbit is excentric, with regard to the globe of our 
carth z Mars is very excentric, with regard to the ſun, that is, 
his motion is about a very different centre. See EARTH, Cc. 

ExCENTRIC, in the new aſtronomy, or excentric circle, is a cir- 


2 — 


cle, as PD AE, (Tab. Aſtronom. fig. 1.) deſcribed from the 
centte of wig a of a planet C, with half the axis CE, as 
2 radius. See EXCENTRICITY. : . 

EXCENTRIC, or excentric circle, in the antient Ptolemaic aſtro- 
nomy, was the very orbit of the planet it ſelf, which it was 
ſuppoſed to deſcribe about the earth; and which was conceived 
excentric thereto ; called alſo the deferent, See DEFERENT. 
In lieu of excentric circles round the earth; the moderns make 
the planets deſcribe elliptic orbits round the ſun ; which ac- 
counts for all the irregularities of their motions, and their 
different diſtances from the earth, c. more juſtly and natu- 
rally. See Oxz1T, PLANET, Cc. | Fg 

Anomaly of the EXCENTRIC, is an arch of the excentric circle as 
AK, intercepted between the aphelion A, and the right line 
KL, which paſſing through the centre of the planet K, is 
drawn perpendicularly to the line of the apſides AP. See 
ANOMALY. 

ExcenTric Equation, in the old aftronomy, is an angle made 
by a line drawn from the centre of the earth, with another 
drawn from the centre of the excentric, to the body or 
place of any planet; the fame with the proſthaphæreſis; 
and equal to the difference, (accounted in an arch of the 
ecliptic) between the ſun's, or a planet's, real, and apparent 
place; See PROsTHAPHEARESIS J. . 

ExckNT RIC Place of a planet, in its orbit, is the place wherein 
the planet is ſeen from the ſun, See PLACE. 625 

ExcenTRIc Place, in the ecliptic, is the point of the ecliptic, 
to which the planet viewed from the ſun, is referred. This 
coincides with the heliocentric place, See HELIOCENT RIC. 

EXCENTRICITY, the di between the centres of 


two circles, or ſpheres, which have not the ſame centre. 


See EXCENT RIC. ; | 
ExcEnTRICITY, in the old aſtronomy, is the diſtance of the 


centre of the orbit of a planet, from the centre of the earth. 
See PLANET, | | 


VOI. I. 


E XC 


That the five planets have ſuch an 3 is allowed on 
all ſides, and may be evinced from ſeveral conſiderations; 
chiefly this, that Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus and Mercury, 
at ſome times appear larger, and at others leſs; which can 
only proceed from hence, that their orbits being excentric to 
the earth, in ſome parts thereof they are nearer us, and in 
others more remote—But as to the excentricities of the ſun and 
moon, ſome diſpute has been made. 
The moderns many of them hold, that the ſun and moon ap- 
pear ſometimes larger, and ſometimes Jeſs ; not that they are 
nearer us at one time than another, but becauſe they are 
viewed through different columns of air, which producing a 
difference in the refraction of their light, may occaſion thoſe 
different appearances. Accordingly, we find very ſudden al- 
terations of the apparent magnitude of the moon; where no- 
— but a change in the air can take place. See Moon and 
UN, 
Thus Kepler, on the 2d of March, in the year 1588, found 
the moon's apparent diameter 31 minutes, preſently after 32/ 
2", then 30“ 3”; and the preceding day it had been 33. And 
again, on the 22d of February, 1591, he obſerved the moon's 
diameter twice 31 fix times 32', ſeven times 33', and fix 
times 34. See DIAMETER, 
They add, that when the ſun and moon are in the ſouthern 
ſigns, and conſequently lower, being then ſeen through a longer 
column of denſe air, they muſt appear bigger : conſequently, 
in the winter time, when the ſun is in capricorn, being ſeen 
through a greater quantity of air, he muft appear larger than 
in ſummer, when, being nearer pur zenith, the quantity of 
air he is ſeen through is ſeſſer. Aud the like may be ſaid of 
the moon. See Sun, c. 
But others take the excentricities of the ſun and moon to be 
ſufficiently proved, both from eclipſes; from the moon's 
greater and leſs parallax, at the ſame diſtance from the zenith 3 
and from the ſun's being obſerved to continue longer in the 
northern hemiſphere, than in the ſouthern, viz. 186 or 187 
days in the firſt, and only 178 or 179 days in the latter. Sce 
DrisTance, HemisPHERE, EARTH, Ec. 
ExXCENTRICITY, in the new aſtronomy, is the diſtance of the 
centre of the orbit of a planet, as C, from the centre of the 
fun 8, 1. e. the diſtance between the centre of the ellipſis and 
the focus thereof: called alſo fimple, or /ingie excentricity. 
Double ExcenTRICiTY, is the diſtance between the two foci 
in the ellipſis; which is equal to twice the Angle excentricity. 
See Focus, ELtesis, Ec. 
To find the excentricity of the fun : fince the ſun's 
greateſt apparent ſemi-diameter is to his leaſt, as 32 43% 
to 31 38“, or as 1963" to 1898“; the ſun's greateſt diſtance 
from the earth will be to his leaſt, as 1963 to 1898. Since 
then, PS+SA=PA=— 38br ; (Tab. Aſtron. fig. 1.) the ra- 
dius of the excentric CP, will be found 1930: and conſe- 
_ SC—PC—PS=32, Wherefore, CP being 100000, 
S will be found — 1658. 
Hence, as the earth's excentricity SC, is ſcarce the ſixteenth 
part of the radius of the excentric CP ; the earth's elliptic or- 


bit does not deviate much from a circular one. So that 3 WW 


no wonder a calculus, made on the foot of an excentric circle, 
ſhould anſwer near enough to obſervation, And fince the 
excentricity, determined from the difference of the apparent 
diameters, (in obſerving which, an error of ſome minutes 
cannot eaſily be avoided) does not ſeem exact enough; no- 
thing hinders but that the excentricity, and the place of the 
apogee, may be determined on the hypotheſis of the excentric 
circle, 

EXCEPTION, ſomething reſerved, or ſet aſide, and not in- 
cluded in a rule. See Rux x. 
It 'is become proverbial, that there is no rule without an 
exception ; intimatir g, that it is impoſſible to comprehend all 
the particular cas under one and the fame maxim. But 
it is dangerous following the exception, preferably to the rule. 

EXCEPTION, in law, is a ſtop, or ſtay to an action. See AcTron, 
The term is uſed indifferently both in the civil, and common 
law ; and in each, exceptions are divided into dilatory and pe- 
remptory. See PEREMPTORY, 
Exception, in a general ſenſe, includes all the kinds of de- 
fence, or vindication, which a perſon, againſt whom a pro- 
ceſs is brought, makes uſe of to prevent, or retard its effect. 
See PLEA, &c. 
The civilians reckon three kinds of exception ; viz. declina- 
tory, whereby the authority of the judge, or court, is diſal- 
lowed ; dilatory, intended to defer, or prevent the thing from 
coming to an iſſue; and peremptory, which are proper and per- 
tinent allegations, founded on ſome preſcription that ſtands for 
the defendant ; as want of age, or other quality in the party ; 
or other matter, that may be decided without entering into 
a full diſcuſſion of the merits of the cauſe, 

ExcEPTIvE Conjungions, See the article Cox juxcrtox. 

ExXCEPTIVE Propoſitions, are thoſe wherein ſomething is affirmed 
of a whole ſubje&, abating ſome one of the parts thereof, 
which is excepted by a particle, thence called an exceptive par- 
ticle, or particle of exception, See PROPOSITION, 


3 Thus, 


— — — — 
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| 
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EXC 


* 


EXC. 


Milobphers, excepe the | thts 3 thats perſon'sabſence alone, makes; him be ſuſpected 
- covetouſneſs is inex- | of a failure or bankruptcy. See BANKRUPT, 


all the ſects of the antient p 


ing, but time.” 


The moſt conſiderable exchanges in Europe, are that of A... 


and moral: the firſt, is | fterdam; and that of London, called the Koyal Exchange. Sce 


ter than another, Thus, RoyaL Exchange. _ | g 
but the exceſs is in- That of Antwerp was little inferior to either of them; till the 


EXCESS, is diſh 


a part whereby 
ſay, this line 


nguiſhed into natu 
one quantity is grea 
is longer than that; 


g beyond the juſt bo bring the commerce thereof to themſelves. 


} 


Thus, we Even in the time of the antient Romans, there were places 
to the health. for the merchants to meet, in moſt of the conſiderable cities 

an ' agreement, whereby one of the empire. That faid to have been built at Rome, in the 
for another. See PERMUTA- | YET of the city 259, 493 years before our Saviour, under the 


| conſulate of Appius Claudius, and Publius Servilius, was 


g men, was by exchange ; called collegium mercatorum z whereof we have ſtill ſome re- 
ally with what things they | mains, called by the modern Romans hegia, the lodge; and 
with two conſidera- now, uſually, the place of St. George. See COLLEGE. 

the unequal values of | EXCHANGE, in law, denotes the compenſation which the war. 
body had not juſt what rantor muſt make the warrantee, value for value, if the land 


exchange withal. 


See | warranted be recovered from the warrantee. Braclon. l. II 
See WARRANTY. 


was invented for a | The king's EXCHANGE, is the place appointed by the king for 
buying and ſel- exchange of plate, or bullion for the king's coin. See BU LL10N., 


common medium; 
ling was introduced. See Mon 


Theſe places have formerly been divers; but now there 13 


Imitive way of | only one, viz. that of the tower of London, joined with 
moſt civili the mint. See MinT., y 

ons, whereon they have re- Bill of EXCHANGE is a writing given by a merchant, or other 

for inſtance, is the trade of ſe- negotiant, to procure a ſum of money to be paid the bearer 

Baltic ſea, where the French | thereof, in ſome diſtant place; in conſideration of a like ſum 

es for woods, metals, hemps |. paid the writer, by the perſon in whoſe behalf the bil! s 


hom the 
and even among 


Yet there are nations among w 
exchange ſtill obtains: 
there are frequent 


drawn. See BILL — ACCEPTANCE and DRAWING. 


is, it ſelf, a mere trading What we call rechange,. is the due, or remium of a ſecond 
of money, for | exchange, when a bill is proteſted. See RECHANGE. 

hat a merchant, ExcHanct-Brokers, are perſons who make it their buſineſs to 
or Conſtanti- know the alteration. of the courſe of exchange, to inform 


exchange ; 
inſtance, / 


nople. 


merchants how it goes, and to notify to thoſe who have 


es the buſineſs, or trade of money, | money to receive or pay beyond fea, who are proper per- 


properly den 
carried on between one P 


EXCHANGE 
lace and another, by means of bills 


ſons for the exchanging and doing thereof, See BROKER, 


in one city, and receiving | and AGENT. | | 
the value in another city. When the, matter is accompliſhed, that is, the money paid, 


i. e. by giving money 


of exchange 3 
tle the giver to receive 


a bill to enti 
See BILL of exchange, 


they are to have for brokage 2 ſhillings per 100 pound ſterlino 


t, which a merchant, ne- Though of late, the humour of gaining, and dealing in ſtocks, 
of money received, and for | hath fo prodigiouſly increaſed the number of perſons who act 
able in ſome other place, brokers, that their buſineſs, and their pay, 18-very uncertain. 
ntereſt of his money, or ExCHANGERS, are thoſe who return money beyond ſea, by 


is alſo uſed for the profi 


makes of a ſum 


the ia 


bills of exchange, &c. called antiently alſo excambiators, and 


us; being ſometimes 2, forme- | fince remitters. See ESCAMBIATOR and REMIT TANCE. 
according as the al- EXCHEQUER *, or ſimply CHEQUER, origi — 


t is exceedingly vario 
or even 10 and 15 per cent. 
differs, or as money is 
leſs ſcarce 


This profi 
times 3, 4, Or 
loy of the ſpecies 


more or leſs plentiful, a cheſs-board ; or a frame divided into 64 ſquares, o 


two co- 


in the places.—T his lours, whereon to play at draughts, cheſs, c. See CR ESS, &c. 
and ſometimes mercan- 2 The word is formed from the French eſcbequier, which ſigni- 


of exchange more or 
inarily. called real exchange, 


or bills 


fies the ſame. Hence, trees are faid to be planted ce 


lated according to the courſe of wiſe, in gaiucuncem, When diſpoſed ſo as to form divers ſquares 
or that of the place where . repreſenting a cheguer. See QUICUNY 

that it is the city ExcHEQUER, is more particularly uſed for a chamber, or apart- 
for the price of exchange to ment in Weſtminſter-Hall, conſiſting of two parts; the 


of Lyons giv 


moſt of the other cities of Europe. 


court of exchequer, and the lower exchequer. See HALL. 


ſome, is derived from that Court of EXCHEQUER, is a court wherein are tried all cauſes 
ice of this exchange, which relating to the king's treaſury, or revenue; as, touching ac- 
lower ; there being ſome- counts, disburſements, cuſtoms, fines, De. See TREASURN 
and ſometimes to loſe thereby; 'and It conſiſts of ſeven judges, viz. the lord treaſurer, the chan- 
either got or loft : as is the caſe when cellor of the exchequer, the lord chief baron, and three other 


The word exchange, according, to 
teration obſerved in the pr 


pertual al 
and ſometimes 


is ſometimes higher, 
times ſomewhat to get, 
ſometimes nothing to be 


the exchange is at par. See PAR. 


barons of the exchequer, with one curſitor baron. See CHAx- 


ce of exchange, ariſes that com- Suben, &c. : 
and the wind are often varying. The lord chief baron is the principal judge of the court. See 


of deriving the word exchange, BARONs of the exchequer. 
changes his money for a bill; 'T he court of -exchequer is divided into two : the one of law, 


the pri 
tb, The exchange, 
tural way 


From this diverſity in 
mon prove 
— But the more na 


is from this, that a man here ex 


ſent money for abſent money; or the other of equaty. 


or that he changes pre 
changes his debtor. 


All judicial proceedings according to law, are led, coram 


be looked on as a loan ; from which it dif- } baronibus only + but the court of equity held in the exchegner 
lies on the per- chamber, is coram theſaurario, cancellario, & baronibus ; before 


on him who lends. It the treaſurer, chancellor, and barons. 

in that exchange is not paid in | For a long time after the conqueſt, there ſate in the exchequer, 

which intereſt is. See INTEREST. both ſpiritual and temporal barons of the realm : but of later 
the profit times, there have fat in their places other or, who, though 

anging one ſort, or ſpecies, of money for | 22 Peers of the realm, yet-retain the origin: denomination. 


Exchange is not to 
fers, in that 
ſon who borrows 3 
likewiſe differs 
proportion to 
ExCHANGE, is 
allowed for exch 


another. 


in the one, the riſque, or danger, 
and in the other, 
from intereſt, 
the time, 


alſo uſed in divers places for 


The common opinion of our hiſtorians is, that this court was 


cularly called fmall exchange, natural exchange, erected by William the conqueror, ſoon after his having ob- 


This is parti 
pure exchange, 


tained the kingdom; and that it took its form from the 


ſometimes alſo uſed ſor the agio, or profit, al- eſcheguier, or ſcaccarium, eſtabliſhed in Normandy long be- 


Exc HANSGE, 1s 


lowed for the monies advanced i 


n any one's behalf. 


Adio. fore that time. In effect, the two exchequers have this in 


lace, in moſt conſiderable ci- common, that the Norman Was the ſupreme court of that 
ts, agents, bankers, dutchy, or a general aſſie whereat all the great lords at- 


EXCHANGE alſo denotes a public p 


ties, wherein the merchants, negotian 


and other perſons concerned in com- tended, to judge finally of all concerns of the greateſt im- 
s, and at certain times thereof; portance z and was ambulatory : and that the Engliſh enche 
F matters relating to exchanges, | J, Wa5 & court of the higheſt juriſdiction 3. that the acts 
ſſurances, freightments, thereof were not to be examined by any of the ordinary courts; 


brokers, interpreters, 
merce, meet, on certain day 
to confer, and treat together 0 
remittances, payments, a 
and other mercantile negot 


dventures, 2 
iations both by land and ſea. 


that it was the repoſitory of the records of all the other cours ; 


4 ſeveral cities of France, theſe and that it was to be held in the king's court, and before 
Paris and Lyons, places de change; him ; and that it was concerned in the prerogative, as well = 


In Flanders, Holland, a1 
places are called br 
and in the hanſe towns, 


es 1 At 


colleges 


of merchants. 


the revenue of the crown, 


o much exactneſs, and mer- The immediate profits of the crown, as of franchiſes, lands, 
ſo indiſpenſably required to attend at tenements, hereditaments, debts, duties, accounts, goods, 


Theſe aſſemblies are held with 


chants and negotiants are 


Chat- 


on behalf of the King, or any patent by grant of the king, 


wiſe : others, from the accomptants in this office uſing cheguers, 
or cheſs-boards, in thei 


derives it from eben, which Gignifies, treake whence Po. 
lydore Virgil alſo writes it, ſcattarium, inftead of ſcaccarium. 
Lafth;, Somner derives it from ſchakeen, to ravi 3 Which, 
according to him, is the 


the excheguer, four tellers, a clerk of the pells, an uſher of 
the receipt, a tally cutter, c. See Ta AsuRER, Cay. 
CELLOR of the exchequer, SECRETARY, CaHaupzrLa, 
UNDERCHAMBERLAIN, TETLIER, PeLLs, TaLLy, S.. 
Mcfſengers of the ExcHEqQuir. See MrssgNOER. 
Black book of the EXCHEQURR, is a book under the keeping of 


both in- mo grain, and cattel. 
Here we find, that for one ſhilling, as much bread might be 


bought, as would ſerve a hundred men a whole day; that the 


price of a fat bullock was only twelve ſhillings; and a ſheep, 
four, Ce. Larrey, P. I. p. 394. See allo Domespay. 
EXCISE, a duty, or impoſition, charged on beer, ale, c der, 
and other liquors made for fale, within the kingdom of ng- 
land, Wales, and town of Berwick upon Tweed. See Dur : 
The duty of exciſe, was firſt granted to king Charles II. by 


prince: it has been ſince continued and augmented by divers 
parliaments, under the ſeveral ſucceedin princes, and extend- 
ed to Scotland.— This duty, as it now ands, on ſtrong beer 
and ale, is at the rate of 45. and 99. per barrel and upon 
{mall beer 1 f. 64. | \ 
Now, brewers being allowed for leekape of beer, 3 barrels in 
23; and of ale, 2 in 22 ; the neat exciſe of a barre! of ſtrong 
beer amounts to 45. 1d. and ; of a barrel of ale, 45. 34. 
393 and of a barrel of ſmall beer, 1s. 1d, 19. . 

The exciſe is one of the moſt conſiderable branches of the 
king's revenue.— It was formerly farmed out: but is now 


&*neral exciſe office, receive the whole product of the exciſe of 
beer, ale, and other liquors, and malt, collected all over Eng- 
land, and pay it into the exchequer. Sec ExcHEQues, 


nue, is very great. Beſide the commiſſioners abovementioned, 
and their ſubordinate officers, ag regiſters, meſſengers, C. 
there is an auditor of the exciſe, with his clerks, c. A 
comptroller with his clerks: a regiſter ; ſecretary ; ſollicitor, 
caſhier; teller; clerk of ſecurities; hou ſekeeper, doorkeeper ; 
an accomptant tor the im preſt money ; general gauger ; gene- 
ral «ccomptants, with their aſſiſtants ; meſſengers ; a clerk for 
ſtationary Wares; examiners; clcrks for ſuperviſors diaries ; 


The yearly falaries of all the officers in the exciſe office, as 
computed by Mr. Chamberlayne amount to 23650/, 


government, 2698 37 
0 


4 Ann. from May 1713, for 95 years, for paying 
1400001. per ann. on million lottery tickets; with 
annuities of 99 years, &c, Neat produce 1 59898 184898 
which, with ſome additional duties granted in a 

later act may amount 0 — 

. A duty on low wines, and ſpirits of the firſt 


Neat —  —— — — 
6. The exciſe on ale and beer in Scotland, is 


Total Z 

Ofal L. 1006102 

EXCLAM ATION, in rhetoric, a figure, wherein, by rai- 
ling the voice, and uſing an interjection either expreſly or 
N we teſtify an uncommon warmth, and paſſion of 
mind; an exprets the magnitude of the thing, or the ; - 
tance of the occaſion, » nw 
Such is, O heavens ] O earth ! &f. ſuch alſo is that of Cicero 
againſt Catiline, O times! O manners this, the ſenate 
knows, the conſul ſees : and yet he lives. Lives, faid I? nay, 
and comes into the ſenate Or that for Cælius, proh di; im- 


n Engliſh, the inter jections O ! or oh | alas ! or good God! 
are generally adjoined in an exclamation. In Latin they uſe O / 

/ ebeu! ah! wah! pro ſuperi ! pre fuperum atgue hominum 
frdem ! ſometimes, however, the interjection is underſtood,” as, 
wo is me! miſerum me / hoccins ſaculum ! See IN TRR JEC- 
TION, 


pacy: he appointed a ſtranger his heir, in exclſion of his own 
relations. 

Great efforts were made towards the cloſe of the reign of K, 
Charles II. to procure a bull of excluſion, for ſetting aſide the 
. of Vork, the king's brother, on account of his being a 
Papiſt. 

ExcLusloxs, in mathematicks. The method of Exc LUSIONs, 
Is a way of coming at the ſolution of Problems (in numerical 
caſes,) by previouſly ejeting, or excluding out of conſideration, 
ſuch numbers, as are of no uſe in ſolving the queſtion ; 
whereby, of conſequence, the proceſs may be regularly, and 
judiciouſſy abbreviated. See RESOLUTION. 

EXCLUS]I VE, is ſometimes uſed adjectively, for the force, 
or power of excluding : 45, à patent carries it with an ex- 
clufrve privilege ; ſoveraign princes have excluſive voices in 


thoſe two numbers, which themſelves were excepted, 
ExcL.usiys Propy/itions, are thoſe wherein the predicate fo agrees 
with its ſubject, as to agree with no other. See PRropos1- 


TION.—£, gr. Virtue alone makes nobility ; nothing elſe - 


renders a man truly noble, 
EXCOMMUN 1 CATION, an anathema, or eccleſiaſtical 

cenſure, and puniſhment hereby a heretic is cut off from 
tbe ſociety of the faithful; or an obſt inate ſinner from the 


communiion of the church, and the Participation of the ſacra- 


ments. See CExnSURE and ANATHEMA. 
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The power of excommunication properly belongs to the biſhop ; | fore-fathers, for excommunication ; and it is even Judged, and 
but he may delegate it to any grave prieſt, with the chancel- | 7 an abuſe, whenever impertinently employed. 
lor. See BisRor. | | | | 
Every excommunication ſhould be preceded by three public ad- | officers of the Senechauſſe of Tholouſe, on occaſion of their 
monitions, two days, at leaſt, diſtant from each other: but reer 
this is to be underſtood of excommunications impoſed by the ec- | to take off, and uni 
cleſiaſtical judge; for thoſe imported by the law, are incurred | abuſe to fulminate an excommunication againſt a king, or king- 
to all intents and purpoſes the moment the action is com- dom, or the officers thereof, for any thing relating to the dir. 
mitted. | | charge of their offices. * (NT n e | 
Theſe latter are called excommunications by the canon, or late | "The form of excommunication in the Romiſh church, as re. 
ſententiæ : and are ſo very numerous, that it would be diffi- | lated by Fevret, is to take lighted torches, throw them on 
cult, even for the beſt canoniſts, to give an exact liſt of 
them : there are .50 in the clementines; 20 in the bull 
carna domini, &c. . 
Rebuffe on the concordat, reckons up 60 penalties accruing 
upon excommumication. 7 , | 
Excommunication is founded on a natural right which all focie- | clefie ſequeſtramus illes A N. conſentaneos quogue & 
ties have, of excluding out of their body, ſuch as violate the | participes & nifs refipuerint, & ad ſatisfattioem venerint fic ex- 
laws thereof. tinguetur lucerna eorum ante viventem'in ſecula ſeculorum.” Hat. 
Excommunication is either major or minor, i. e. greater or | Amen: Amen: Amen: Ex Emendat. Leg. Will. Conqueſt. 
leſs : the firſt, which is that underſtood when we ſay, fim-| We have now none of this folly ; the ſentence is gravely 
ply, excommunication, ſeparates, or cuts off the delinquent | read, and the perſon remains excommunicated without further 
from all communion and fellowſhip with other chriſtians ; diſ- ceremony. | 3h; 
ables him from defending his rights, bringing an action at | Petrus Bleſenſis affures us, that in England it was anciently 
law, &c.-—The ſecond, or leſſer, only excludes from the the practice, only to excemmunicate ſuch as had killed an eccle- 
communion of the Lord's Supper. 5 ſiaſtick ; whereas they were put to death who had killed a 
The greater excommunication, called alſo ab homine, is when a lay-man.— But the reaſon was, they held excommunication a 
prelate, or his deputy, excommunicates any man perſonally, ter puniſhment than Geath 
and interdicts him ell ſociety with the faithful, all uſe of fa- e have inſtances of biſhops, who have pronounced forma} 
craments, Oc. | excommunications againſt caterpillars, and other inſects, after a 
The leſſer excommunication is incurred pleno jure, by having any formal, juridical proceſs againſt them, wherein thoſe animals 
communication with a perſon excommunicated in the greater | were allowed an advocate and proctor, to defend their cauſe, 
- excommunication, —And this too imports a privation of com- See Exorciom. ' © / £3415 
munion, but not an interdiction from entering the church, | Fevret relates divers inſtances of ſuch excommunications, againſt 
nor having commerce with the faithful. rats, mice and other animals, for inſecting a country. See 
Anciently, the excommunicated were obliged to procure abſo- the form of theſe excommunications in that author, Traite de 
lution from their biſhop, and make ſatisfaction to the church | P Albus. 
in forty days time; otherwiſe they were compelled to it. by In the ancient church there were two different kinds of er- 
the ſecular judge, by a ſeizure of their effects, impriſonment communications in uſe: The one called medicinal, whereby 
of their perſons, &c. In France they were allowed a whole perſons convicted of a crime by their own conſeſſion, were 
ear. removed from communion : the other called mortal, was ſul- 
y an edit of 8. Louis, in the year 1228, vaſſals, tenants, | - minated againſt rebels, who perſiſted obſtinately in their er- 
Se. were diſpenſed, or freed from the oath of fidelity, ho- rors and impieties. 
mage, &c. they had taken to their lords, or ſuperiors, when | The power of excommunicating was lodged in the whole church 
excommunicate, till they had made their ſubmiſſion, in general: that is, the biſhops and prieſts had the adminiſtra- 
In Spain, to this day, a perſon who is not abſolved from his tion thereof, by and with the conſent of the people; which 
excommunication in a year's time, is deemed a heretic, See | was practiſed even in St. Cyprian's time. But afterwards, 
HzRETIC. WO oy ceaſed to conſult the people about the matter : the biſhop 
| There was a time, when the people were fully convinced, clergy arrogated the whole power to themſelves. Recourſe, 
that the bodies of excommunicated perſons, unleſs they were | however, might ſtill be had to a ſynod of the province, to 
firſt abſolved, could not rot, but remained entire for ſeveral | judge of the validity of an excommianication, | 
ages, a horrible ſpectacle to poſterity ; as is atteſted by Mat- t frequently happened, that churches excommunicated each 
thew Paris, and other writers. - And the Greeks are ftill of other, that is, broke off all communion with each other. In 
the opinion ; and affirm, they have infinite proofs thereof ; as which caſe, Du Pin obſerves, it might be dubious, which of 
is ſhewn by Du Cange, from the teſtimony of a vaſt number | the two parties was excommutiicated and cut off from the body 
of authors. of the church, 
By the laws, an \excommunicated perſon was not to be buried, | ExcoMmMUNICATION was alſo practiſed among the Jew: ; 
but the body flung into a pit, or covered. with a heap of | who uſed to expel from their ſynagogue, ſuch as had com- 
ſtones ; which was called imblecare corpus. See FUNERAL, Ic. mitted any grievous crime. See the goſpel according to St. 
In the ancient church, there were divers degrees of excommu- ohn, ix. 22. xii, 42. xvi. 2. And Joſeph. Antig. Jud. |. 
nication : in effect, excommunication did not always import an . C. 22, and I, XVI. c. 2. 
interdiction of the ſacraments ; but frequently, a ſeparation, | The Eſſeni, when excommuticated, durſt not ſo much as re- 
or kind of ſchiſm between the ſeveral churches, or a ſuſpen- | ceive food at any perſon's hand, for fear of violating their 
fion of ſpiritual communication between the biſhops, oath, but contented themſelves to live on herbs; infomuch 
But, afterwards, the occaſions of excommunications growing | that they frequently periſhed, and died for want. See Joſcph. 
more frequent, they began to uſe it with leſs circumſpection de Bell. I. II. c. 12. 


and reſervedneſs. Godwyn, in his Moſes and Aaron, diſtinguiſhes three degrees, 
In the IXth century, the eccleſiaſticks were continually mak- or kinds of excommunication among the ; 9 The firft, he 


: 48 offered them; and time and familiarity rendering | epiſt, x Cor. v. 5. And the third, in the 1 ep. to Corinth. 
offenders more and more obdurate, they proceeded, by degrees, xvi. 22. | : 

to rigours unknown to antiquity ; as the excommunicating of | The rule of the Benedictins, gives the name Excommunica- 
whole families, or provinces ; prohibiting \ the exerciſe of | ION, to the being excluded from the oratory, and the com- 
all religion therein; and even accompanying the ec munica- mon table of the houſe, in our inns of court called diſcam- 
tions with horrible ceremonies, and direful imprecations.. moning. This was the puniſhment of ſuch monks as came 
In the Xth and XIth centuries, the ſeverity againſt the excom- too late. I 75 
municated was carried to its higheſt pitch: no body might come | ExcomMUNICA TION, or a being ſecluded, or cut off from a 
near them, not even their own wives, children, or ſervants : participation in the myſteries of religion, was alſo in uſe 
they forſeited all their natural and legal rights and privileges; under paganiſm. See MysrERT. 

— were excluded from all kind of offices. Thus was an Such as were thus excommunicated, were forbid to aſſiſt or at- 
drcommunicated king, reduced to the condition of a private tend at the ſacriſices, or to enter within the temples; and 
man. | were afterwards delivered over to the dzmons and furies of 
By thus ftretching the power of the church to extravagance, hell, with certain imprecations; which was called among the . 
they rendered it contemptible. 2 VII. tempered it a Romans, diris devovere, | 

little; exempting the wives and children of excommunicated The Druids among the ancient Britons and Gauls, likewiic, 
perſons, from incurring excommunication, by holding converſa-| made uſe of excommunication againſt rebels; and interd icted 
tion with their husbands and parents. the communion of their myſteries, to ſuch as refuſed to acqu- 
To render the excommunicated {till more odious, the prieſt was | eſce in their deciſions. See DRuip. | 

obliged to ſtop, and break off divine ſervice, if an excommuni- | EXCOMMUNICATO Capiends, a writ directed to tho 
cated perſon entered the church. Nothing of which avexſion | ſheriff, for the apprehenſion of one who ſtands obſtinatcly 
is any where diſcovered in the practice of the primitive church. excommunicated the ſpace of forty days. f ; 
At preſent we have but little of the terror or reſpe& of our] Such an one not ſeeking abſolution, hath, or may have, his 
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KKH into the taneey ; whende this writ iſſues | from the Time ; Which 3 coniniohly fixed at 10 degrees. Ser 


form himſelf. Jer Warr." le Mig inen INTL . 
Ex cot MUNICATO Deliberands, is a writ directed to the under. 


.C RCLE, ? 1 5 8 Nn 
EXEAT, in church Uiſcipline, a Latin term; uſed for a per- 
miffion, which a biſhop grahts a prieſt to go out of his dio- 


theriff, for the delivery of an excommiticated perſon out of deſe ; or ah abbot; to a religioils, to go out of his monaſtery. 


en 
UNICATO i 8 A U g t wh a nerfons excom- 
— being for dne e to priſon, and 
unlawfully. delivered thence before they have given ſecurity to 


obey the authority of the church, OT TSA | 


for, and Wk ee er 
EX CORIATION''®, che act of rafing, or tearing off the 
kin from any part of the body. See SKIN | 


* The is Latin, exceriatie, formed of cx, of, and corium, | ExEcuTION 


{kin, leather, Sc. 1 


He had à grievous exceriatior behind, with riding poſt:— We 
membrane 


alſo ſay, an excoriation in the throat, &c. when 
that covers, or lines it, is tore by the acrimony of a humour, 


2 ine, or the like; which is ordinarily the caſe in what 


we call a fore throat. OT ITEM 9 

EXCORTICATION, . the a& of ſtripping off the cortex, 
or bark, from any thing ; called alſo decartication. See BARK 
and DECORTICATION, | 1 ne 

EXCREMENT, chat which is evacuated, or cxcreted, out of 
the body of an animal, aſter digeſtion; being what in other 
reſpects is ſuperfluous and prejudicial thereto. See ExcxTION. 
Excrement, is all that matter taken in by way of food, which 
cannot be aſſimilated; and He, of conſequence, not grow- 
ing or adhering to the body, wanders about through the laxer, 
and more patent parts thereof, till it be ejected. | 
The urine and or facal matter, are the great excre- 
ments, expelled from the bladder and the inteſtines, by ſtool, 
Sc. See Uning, Fxcart Matter, &c. bn 
The matter of inſenſible perſpiration is alſo an excrement; a 
2 more conſiderable one than either of the others: See 
PERSPIRATION, „„ buf 
Among excrements, are likewiſe ak Ae divers hu- 
mours and matters, ſeparated from the blood by -the ſeveral 
ſtrainers, or emunQories of the body, though far from be- 
ing uſeleſs, but ſerving divers valuable purpoſes of the oeco- 
nomy. Such are the cerumen, or car- wax; the mucus of the 
noſe ; lachrymæ, or tears; ſaliva, bile, lympha, menſes, lo- 
chia, &c. See Cx nun, Mocus, TEARS; SALIVA, 
BiIE, Mauss, c. . FATS 
Some hold ambe © an excrement of the whale z others, an 
excrement of the fea. See AMBERGRIS. 3.4 
All foods confift of two forts of parts, the one nutritious, the 
other #xcrement:tious. See Food. 

ExcREMENT, is alſo attributed, by way of analogy, to plants. 
— Thus gums, divers | juices, ' balms, c. iſſuing ſpontane- 
ouſly from their reſpective trees, are ſometimes called excre- 
ments, See Gum, BaLsan, &c. | 

EXCRESCENCE “, in chirurgery, denotes ſuperfluous, or 
luxuriant fleſh, or other matter, growing on certain parts 
of the bodies of animals, contrary to, or beyond the ordinary 
ſtructure, and diſpoſition of nature. 

The word is formed of the Latin ex, and creſco, I grow; 
7. d. ſomething that grows from, or out of another. 
Such are wens, warts, ficus's, polypus's, &c.—Such alſo are 
the woman's horns lately ſhewn in London; a parallel caſe 
to which, ſee in the Phil-ſoph. Tranſat. N“. 297. 
Natural, or cuſtomary excreſcences, as thoſe of bones, Ac. are 
called by phyſicians apophyſes. See APOPHYS1S. 

EXCRETION “, in medicine, the act of expelling or eject- 

ing out of the body, ſome humour that is uſeleſs, or even 
hurtful thereto, See ExcxEMENT. | 

* The word is formed of the Latin, excernere, to excern, ſeparate. 
Moft criſes are effected by excretion; as fluxes of blood and 
urine, ſweats, vomitings, Iooſeneſſes, Wc. See FLux, Hæ- 
MORRHAGE, c. | 

EXCRETORY, in anatomy, is applied to certain Rttle ducts, 

or veſſels, in the fabric of the glands, Sce GLaAnD, 
Excretory dudts are the tubes through which the humours ſe- 
parated in the ſeveral glands, are emitted, or diſcharged out of 
the gland, into ſome convenient receptacle, or emunctory. 
See SECRETION and EMUNCTORY. 
A capillary artery, to which a capillary vein is joined ; with 
an excretory duct, convolved, or wound together, make up 
the body of the glands, the organs of ſecretion. The excre-, 
tory dudts ſpring from the extremities of the arteries and veins, 
and carry off a liquor ſeparated from the blood. Drake.— 
The lymphatick glands, have either lymphæducts for their 
excretory dufts, or lacteal veſlels, as in the meſentery. Id. — 
The muſcles of thoſe two bones being contracted, they com- 
preſs the bag, and ſqueeze out the liquor through two excretory 
ducts, terminating in the two gums of the great teeth of the 
viper, 7 1 4 wh " 

EX CURSION, in aſtronomy. See the article ELONGATIOx. 

Circles of ExCcuRs10N, are circles parallel to the ecliptic, at 
ſuch diftance from it, as is capable of bounding, or compre- 
hending the greateſt digreſſions, or excurſions, of the planets 

Vor, I. 455 ns 


| 


| 


certificate -6f "the ordinary; of his conformity LN ety is alſo uſed in ſeyeral great ſchools, for leave gyven 


k ſcholar, or ſtudentz to go out. His miſter has given him 
an cat. e OTOL STAT 

EXECUTED Fe. See the article Fix e. TEE 

EXECUTION, the act of exequting, i, e. of accompliſhing, 
finiſhing; or atchicving any thing, to be done. See Accom- 
PLISHMENT., neee 95 

We la the execution of a teſtament ; of a law; of a treaty ; 
of a DIO, N ot 1 

particularly uſed in the French muſic, for the 
manner of ſinging, or of the performance of a ſong. _ 
As to the manner of ſinging, called in France, execution ; no 
nation may, with any probability; diſpute it with the Frenchs 

If the French, by their commerce with the Itaftans, have 

gained a bolder compoſition ; the Italians have made their ad- 

vantage of the French, in learning of them a more polite, 
moving, and exquilite execution, St. Evremont. 

ExEcuT10N, in common law, ſignifies the laſt perſorinance of 

nan act; as of a writ, a judgment, or the like. 

EXECUTION of @ judgment, is the obtaining poſſeſſion of any 
thing recovered by judgment of law. See lopoukxr. 
There are two ſorts of execzetions ; one final; another with a 
quouſque, as only tending to an end. ,  _ . 

ExgcuT1ON final, is that which maketh money of the defen- 

_ dant's „ or extendeth his lands, and delivers them to the 
plaintiff; for this the party accepts in fatisfattion ; and this 
is the end of the ſuit and all that the king's wfit commands 
TT Cie bl... 

EXECUTION With @ quouſque, is that which only tends to an end; 
as in the Caſe of a capras ad /atisfaciendum,..&c., PRs 
This is not final, but the body of the party is to be taken, to 
the intent and purpoſe to ſatisfy the plaintiff, and his impri- 

ſonment is nor abſolute, but till he doth ſatisfy : fo that the 
body is but a pledge for the debt: _ 

Tenant by ExEcuTION. Sec TexANT, , .. TROY 

Military Exe cuT10N, is the pillage, or plundering of a coun- 
try by the enemies army. | 


he towns and villages of the province were required to pay 
congribution, on penalty of military execution... See Con T Ri- 


ne 
EXECUTIONE facienda, a writ commanding execution of 
a judgment, See JUDGMENT. 
Exkcur tox facienda in withernamium, lies for taking his cat- 
tle, who had formerly conveyed out of the county the cattle 
of another. See WITHERN Au. | 
EXECUTOR *, a perſon nominated by a teſtator, to take 
care to ſee his will, and teſtament, executed or performed; 


and his effects diſpoſed of according to the tenor of the will. 
See TESTAMENT. | Ns Min 
* The teſtaments made in Latin in the XI Vch century, call 
executors, provifores teflamentarii. 

An executor is either univerſal, as having the charge and diſ- 

poſal of the whole ; or, only particular, entruſted with ſome 

particular branch thereof, 18 

By the French law, an erecutar ſhould be ſeized of all the 

moveables of the deceaſed during one year ; at the end where- 

of he is to account for them, To the validity of a teſtament, 

it is not neceſſary there be an ex-cautzy nominated therein. 
ExECUTOR de ſon tort, or of his own wrong, is he who takes 

on him the office of an executor by intruſion, not being con- 

ſtituted thereto by the teſtator, or deceaſed, nor authorized by 

the ordinary to adminiſter, 
EXECUTORY, that which has, or carries with it a ſuffici- 

ent authority for being executed. See ExECuTiON. 

A contract is only execytory, when it is in form, and ſealed : 


ou 
iſland. See SEAL, 


ExecuToRY Fine. See the article FINE. 
EXEDENS Herpes. See the article Herpes, 


EXEDRA “, among the antients, were places wherein the 


philoſophers, ſophiſts, rhetors, &:., uſed to hold their conſe- 
rences, and diſputes, Leah? 

The word is pure Greek, +Z:-#, which ſignifies the ſame. 
M. Perrault is of opinion, the exedr were a fort of little acade- 
mies, where the men of learning met together, See ACa- 
DEMY. 


Budæus rather thinks, that what the antients called exedra, 


might anſwer to what we call chapters in the cloiſters of 
- monks, or collegiate churches. (ric es | 
EXEGESIS, EZHTHEIE, a term fometiines uſed by the 

learned, to ſignify explication, See Ex POSITION. | 

Several interpreters of the Bible are of opinion, that in three 
raflages of ſcripture, where we meet with Abba Pater, two 
v ords, the firſt Syriac, and the ſecond Greek or Latin, but 
bath ſignifying the ſame thing; the ſecond is only an exege/i;, 
or explanation of the firſt. See ABBOr. 5 
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- Exece818 is alſo uſed for an entire diſcourſe by way of explica- 


tion, or comment, on any thing, . 
8 4 4 Lise the numeral, or lineal 
ſolution, or extraction of roots, out of adfected equations; 
firſt invented by Vieta—Ozanam calls it /a rhetigue, See Ex- 
TRACTION of Roots, | ; 
EXEGETES *, among the Athenians, perſons learned in the 
laws, whom the judges us d to conſult in capital cauſes, 
* The word is Greek, EE, formed of «&nyzuar, I ex- 


plain. | 
EXEGETICA, in algebra, the art of finding, either in 
numbers or lines, the roots of the equation of a problem, ac- 
cording as the problem is either numerical, or geometrical. See 
' Roor, and EQUATION. 22 
EXEMPL AR, à model, or original, to be imitated, or co- 
pied. See Mop, &c. | \ | 
Ex£MPLAR alſo denotes the idea, or image, conceiv'd, or form- 
ed in the mind of the artiſt, whereby he conducts his 
work, | 2 | 
Such is the idea of Cæſar, which a painter has in his mind 
when he goes to make a picture of Cæſar. | 
The exemplar is ordinarily number'd among the cauſes. See 
Cavse. Sy 
EXEMPLIFICATION of letters patent, denotes an exem- 
plur, or copy of letters patent, made from the  inrolment 
thereof; and ſeal'd with the great ſeal of England. See PA- 
TENT, 4 | 


- The council of Conſtance revoked all exemptions, to reſtore 

to the general law, weakened and dimini by a relaxation 
of ſeveral ages, its ancient force and vigour; and make it 
every where obtain in all its latitude. | 
The firſt exemptions granted to monks were only for the li- 
berty of electing their abbot, independently on the biſhop ; 
and not to ſcreen' them from the regular juriſdiction of the 
biſhops. The pretence for theſe 2xemptions was, that the bi- 


ſhops abuſed their authority, and exacted extravagant dues on | 


the monaſteries in their dependance. But the real cauſe was, 

rather, that the monaſteries, being fallen from the ſeverity of 

their rules, did not care for infer ſo near at hand, and 

therefore ſollicited exemptions at Rome. | 

As this was to derogate from the common laws, the 

were a good while very reſerved in the point; and ſeldom 
ranted them, but with the conſent of the biſhops themſelves, 
ut, by degrees, the popes began to aſſi me a power of grant- 

ing ſuch exemptions at pleaſure; and made their account of 

the indulgence of the biſhops, who were not ſufficiently ap- 

prehenſive of all the conſequences. Accordingly, they fa- 

voured whole orders with the privilege of exemption, as the 

Ciſtercians, Dominicans, Carthuſtans, Jeſuits, &c. 

Things, at length, were brought to ſuch a paſs, that there was 

a neceſſity for putting a check to exemptions ; accordingly, the 

council of Trent prohibited, and declared them null for the 

future; confirming only ſuch as were well founded, on legal 

conceſſions from the holy ſee. 

EXERCISE, a repetition of any operation, for the ſtreng- 


thening, or retaining of a habit. See HABIT. | 


Thus, we uſe pra”, of the body, for the acquiring, or main- 
taining of health; as it contributes both to the expulſion of 


the excrements, and preſerving the tone, and ſpring of the ſo- | 


lids. See HEALTH. | 
People who live a ſedentary life, and do not uſe exerciſe, are 


liable to defluxions, which bring on other Diſorders, Games 


of hazard are to be diſcountenanced, and thoſe of exerciſe to 


be promoted. See GAMES. | | 


Exerciſe and quiet make one of the phyſicians non- naturals. 
See Non-NATURALS, and GyMNASTICKS, 
Labour, or exerciſe, Dr. Cheyne obſerves, is indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve the body any time in due plight. Let what 
diet will be purſued, however adjuſted both in quantity and 
quality; let whatever evacuations be uſed to leſſen the malady, 
or any ſuccedaneum be propoſed to prevent the ill effects; ſill 
our bodies are ſo made, and the animal oeconomy now ſo con- 
trived, that without due labour and exerciſe, the juices will 
thicken, the joints will ſtiffen, the nerves will relax, and on 
theſe diſorders, chronical diſeaſes, and a crazy old age, muſt 
enſue. Eſſay of Health, p. 90.—Of all the exerci/*s that are 
or may be uſed for health, as walking, riding a horſeback, or 
in a coach, fencing, dancing, bowling, digging, pumping, 
ringing, &c, walking is the moſt natural, and would be the 
moſt uſeful, if it did not ſpend too much of the ſpirits of the 
weakly. But now riding is certainly the moſt manly, the 
moſt healthy, and leſs laborious and expenſive of ſpirits than 
2 


| 


| 


— 


any. 
uſed, 


{ chairmen 
and 


and loud; walking 

nerves, and digeſti. 

on, riding on horſeback : To thoſe troubled with the = 
riding over rough c ys in a coach: To thoſe troubled 
with rheumatick pains, playing at billiards, cricket, or tenni;- 
To thoſe of weak arms or hams, playing at tennis or foot- 
ball : To wo of b. Walke breaſts 
working at mp. * rough roa 
to laſſitude, will beſt-recovertls af of the limbs to * 
though riding will beſt prevent the diſeaſe. © But the ftüdiol, 
the 3 17 the valetudinary, and thoſe of weak 
nerves, muft make exerciſe a part of their religion.—A (n. 
dition neceflary to render exerc;/e as beneficial 38 may be, is 
that it be uſed on an empty ſtomach.—Under the head of 
exerciſe, pn oy - and the fleſh · bruſh, come alfo to be rc. 
commended,—/d, Mid. p. 103, 104, St. See Bar u, 
FaiCTiON, Sc. | | Sn BAM 

Ex8RC15Es, in the plural, are particularly underſtood of What 
taught young gentlemen in the academies, or riding ſchools, . 
—As, riding the great horſe,” dancing, fencing, vaulting 
drawing fortifications, &. — This young nobleman went 
through all his exerciſes with great applauſe. See AcAbr 
MY, Fc. FT OC | 

ExERCI1SE, in the art of war, denotes the ing a 
ſoldiers in form of battle, and making them pov 42 
ral motions, and military evolutions, with the divers manage. 
ment of their arms, &c. to make, or keep them expert there- 
at againſt occaſion, See MLIT ART. 

This is what Vegetius, and other Latin writers call med; 
tatio. 

EXERGUM“, among medalliſts, a little ſpace around the 
work, or figures of 2 medal; for an inſeription, cypher, de- 
vice, date, or the like, to be put thereon, See EDAL, 
LzGEND, &c. | 

hs ha word is derived from the Greek, eg and e, pe, 

EXFOLIATION®, in chirurgery, the ſcaling of a bone; 

8 its riſing, and ſeparating in leaves, js oa See 
ONE, : | 
be, —4 word is compounded of the Latin ex, and folium, 
Any part of the ſurface of the cranium that has been bared, is 
liable to exfoliation. 'The uſe of a cephalic powder avails no- 
thing for promoting the exfoliation, Dionis, The wound 
muſt not be ſtopp'd too much, but the bone left at liberty to 
recover it ſelf, which it ſometimes does, without fig, 
particularly in children, | 
XFOLIATIVE.—An ExFoL1ative Trepan, is a trepan 
proper to ſcrape, and at the fame time pierce, a bone, and {o 
to exfolate, or raiſe ſeveral leaves, or ſcales one after ano- 
ther. See TREPAN, ; 
The uſe of the exſehative tr is very dangerous; as being 
apt to ſhake and . che Ea, n ; ” 

EXHALATION, a fume, or fteam, exhaling, or iſſuin-; 
from a body, and diffuſing it ſelf in the atmoſphere. Sc: 
EFFLUVIA. 
The terms exhalation and wapoeur, are ordinarily uſed indiſfe- 
rently ; but the more accurate writers diſtinguiſh them: ap- 
propriating the term vapour to the moiſt fumes raiſed from 
water, and other liquid bodies; and exhalatien to the dry ones 
emitted from ſolid bodies; as earth, fire, minerals, ſulphuss, 
ſalts, &c. See VarouR. 

In this ſenſe, exha/ations are dry, ſubtile corpuſcles, or effluvia, 

looſened from hard terreſtrial bodies, either by the heat of the 

ſun, or the agitation of- the air, or ſome other cauſe ; and 
emitted upwards to a certain height of the atmoſphere, where 
mixing with the vapours, they help to conſtitute clouds, and 
return back again in dews, miſts, rains, Sc. See ATMo0s- 

PHERE, CLouD, Rain, Oc. 

Nitrous, and ſulphurous exhalations are the chief matter of 

thunder, lightning, and divers other meteors generated in the 

air, See THUNDER, c. 

Sir Iſaac Newton takes true and permanent air to be formed 

from the exhalations raiſed from the hardeſt and moſt compact 

bodies. See AIR. | | 

EXHAUSTED, Receiver, a glaſs, or other veſſel, applied on 
the plate of an air-pump, and the air extracted out of the 
ſame by the working of the engine, See RECEIVER, Air- 

Pour, &c. | 
Things placed in an exhaufted receiver, are ſaid to be in vacuo. 
See VACUUM. | 

EXHAUSTIONS, in mathematicks.— Method of ExyA'- 
STIONS, is a way of proving the equality of two magnitudes, 
by a reductis ad abſurdum; {hewing, that if one be. ſuppoſed ei- 


ther 


* 


— 


Tub ins „AM x, of book X. wh 
imports, that if from the greater of two quantities, you take 
inne, dan ie half, and from the remainder more than its half, 
and ſo continually, there will at length remain a quantity leſs 
than either of thoſe 


On this foundation it is onſtrated, that if a regular polygon | 


of infinite ſides be inſcribed in, or circumſcribed it, a 
circle, the ſpace, which is the difference between the circle 
and the polygon, will, by degrees, be quite exhauſted, and the 
circle become equal to the polygon. See CIRcLE, QUADRA- 
TURE, POLYGON, &c. ; 5 

EXHEREDATION, Exxzreparti1o, in the civil law, 
with us ordinarily called diſiunberiting, is the, father's ex- 
cluding his fon inheriting his eſtate, Sce DisHe- 

ISON. | | 23 158 

There are fourteen cauſes of exberedation expreſſed in Juſtini- | 
an's novel; without ſome one of which cauſes, he decrees the 


exberedation null, and the - teſtament inofficious, as the civili- | 


ans call it. See TESTAMENT. 

Indeed, by the antient Roman law, the ſather might pro- 
nounce #xheredation without any cauſe; but the rigour of 
this law was reſtrained, and moderated by Juſtinian. See | 
Hen. | 
EXHIBIT, in law.—When a deed, acquittance, or other | 


writing, is in @ chancery ſuit exhibited to be proved by wit- | 
"cls; end the exymiter weidhy en the deck, that it was ſhew- | 


ed to the witneſs at the time of his examination: this is 


called an exhibit. - See EXHIBITION. | g ; 
EXHIBITION, a producing, or ſhewing of titles, authori- | 
ties, and other of a matter in conteſt, | 
The parties have exbibited their titles and pretenſions before 
the arbitrators. | | ws” | 
Antiently, they'uſed the phraſe, exhibition of a tragedy, co- 
medy, or the like z but now we ſay repreſentation in lieu there- 
of. See REPRESENTATION. | 
EXHUMATTON *, the ac of digging up a body interred in 
holy ground, by the authority of the judge. See INTERR- 
ENT, 
" The word is compounded of the Latin «x, out of, and bumus, 
round. 
In F the exhumation of a dead body is order'd upon proof 
that he was killed in a duel, —By the French laws, a parſon 
has a right to demand the exhumation of the body of one of his 
pariſhioners; when interred out of the pariſh, without his con- 
ene. 
EXIGENCE, or ExiGzncy, that which a thing requires, 
or which is expedient and ſuitable thereto, —The criminals 
were remitted back to the judges, to be puniſhed according to 
the exigency of the caſe, | ; 
EXIGENT, in law, a writ which lies where the defendant in a 
perſonal action cannot be found, nor any thing of his within the 


county, whereby to be attached, or diſtrained. See Wxir, | 


ATTACHING, &c; : 

lt is directed to the ſheriff, ordering him to proclaim and call 
the party five county days ſucceſſively, and charge him to ap- 
pear under pain of outlawry. 

"The ſame writ: alſo lies in an indictment of felony, where the 
party indifted cannot be found. g 

It is called an exigent, by reaſon it exigit, 1. e. exatts or re- 
quires the party to appear, or be forthcoming, to anſwer the 
law.——If he appear not at the laſt days proclamation, he is ſaid 


to be quinguies exattus, and then is outlawed. See OuT- 
LAWRY: 

EXIG.EN TERS, four officers of the court of common 
pleas, who make all exigents and proclamations, in all 
actions where the procels of outlawry lies. See Exi1- 
GENT. 

Antiently, the making writs of ſuperſedeas upon ſuch exigents 
as paſſed in their offices, did likewiſe belong to them: but this 
branch of buſineſs was taken from them under king James I. 
and committed to a. particular officer in the court of common- 
pleas, created by patent. See SUPERSEDEAS. 

EXILE, Baniſbment. See the article BANISHMENT. 


Among the Romans, the word exile, exilum, properly ſigni- 
fied an interdiction, or excluſion from water and fire; the ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of which was, that the interdicted perſon 
muſt betake himſelf into ſome other country, ſince there was 
no living without fire and water.—Thus, Cicero ad Herenn, 
obſerves, - that the' form of the ſentence did- not expreſs 
exile, but only aque & ignis interdictio. See INTERDI- 
CTION., 


EXI 


The fame-author remarks, that exile was not properly a pu- 
niſhment, but a voluntarily flying, or avoiding the puniſh- 


ment decreed : 9 fed perfugium, por- 


115 feapphcti. Pro Cacinna UNISHMENT. 
e adds, that there was no crime among the Romans, as 
among other nations, puniſhed with exile ; but exile was a re- 
courſe people flew voluntarily to, in order to avoid chains, 
ignominy, ſtarving, Oc. 

he Athenians frequently ſent their generals, and great men 
into exz/z, out of envy of their merits, or diſtruſt of their too 
great authority, See OsrRACISM. 


ExILs, is ſometimes alſo uſed for the relegating a perſon into 


a place, whence he is obliged not to ſtir without leave. Sce 
RELEGATION. 


"The word is derived from the Latin exiffium, or from cru, a 
baniſhed perſon ; and that, probably, from extraſolum, out of 
his native ſoil. | 

Figuratively, we uſe the phraſe honourable exile for an office, 
or employment which obliges a man to reſide in ſome remote, 


or diſagreeable place. 


Under the reign of Tiberius, remote employments were a 


kind of myſterious exiles. —A biſhopric, or even a lord liente- 
nancy, in Ireland, has been ſometimes deemed a kind of 
exile, A reſidence, or embaſſy, in ſome barbarous country, is 
a fort of exile, 


EXINANITION, the fame as evacuation, See Evacu a- 


TION. 


EXISTENCE, that whereby a thing has an actual eſſence; 


or is ſaid to be, efſe, See EssENCER, Co-txIsTENCE, PRE 
EXISTENCE, and ES$x. | 
This notion of exzfence, is applicable not only to a created, 
but an uncreated ſubſtance.—But it muſt be added, that the 

exiſtence of created ſubſtances, and eſpecially corporeal ones, 
implies a reſpect to place, time, and even an efficient cauſe ; 

whence the ſchoolmen generally define it; That whereby a 
thing is formally and extrinfically without [extra] its cauſes, 
and that here, and now. | 

Exi/tence, and eſſence, come very near the nature of each 

other: in effect, they only differ in that we have different 
manners-of conceiving the ſame thing. | 

For, 19. Eſſence is uſually explained either by the firſt, no- 
bleſt, and radical attribute of the thing, e. gr. That of body, 
by extenſion; that of mind, by thinking, &:c. or by ſpc- 
cifying all the intrinſic attributes: and exi/tence, either by ſpe- 
cifying all place, and all time, as in that of God; or by 
ſpecifying ſome definite place, and time, together with the 
cauſe, as in the creatures. | 
20. The foundation, and occaſion of this diſtinction, is this; 
that eſſence belongs to the queſtion, what is it? guid eff? but 

exiſtence to the queſtion, is it? an gt? 

3*. Exiſtence neceſſarily preſuppoſes eſſence, and cannot be 
conceived without it: but eſſence may be conceived without 
exiſtence ; in that eſſence belongs equally to things that are in 
potentia, and in actu: but exfence, only to thoſe in actu. 
Note, however, that this does not obtain in God ; about whoſe 
nature and eſſence the mind cannot think, without concelving, 
his ex1/tence. 

We have divers ways of arriving at the knowledge of the 
exiſtence of things Our own * Tar we know by intuition ; 
the exiflence of a God, by demonſtration ; and that of other 
things by ſenſation. 

As for our own exiſtence, we perceive it fo plainly, that it nei- 
ther needs, nor is capable' of any proof, | think, I reaſon, 1 
feel pleaſure and pain: can any of theſe be more evident to 
me than my own exiftence ? If I doubt of all other things, 
that very doubt makes me perceive my own exi/tence, and will 
not ſuffer me to doubt of that. If I know I doubt, I have as 
certain a perception of the thing doubting, as of that thought 
which I call doubt. Experience then convinces us, that we 
have an intuitive knowledge of our own exi/tence, and an in- 
ternal, infallible perception that we are. In cvery act of ſen- 
ſation, reaſoning, or thinking, we are conſcious to our ſelves of 
our own being, and in this matter come not ſhort of the high- 
eſt degree of certainty. See CARTESIAN. 

As to our knowledge of the exiſtence of a God; though he has 
given us no innate ideas of himſelf, yet having furniſhed us 
with faculties of ſenſe, perception and reaſon, we can never 
want a clear proof thereof. See Gon. 

The knowledge of the exiſtence of other things, i. e. of exter- 
nal objects, bodies, a world, c. we only have by ſenfation ; 
for there being no neceſſary connexion of real exiſtence with 
any idea a man hath in his memory; nor of any other exi- 
flence but that of God, with the ex:/tence of any particular 
man; no particular man can know the ex/tence of any other 
being, but only, when by actually operating upon him, it 
makes it ſelf be perceived by him. The having the idea of 
any thing in our mind, no more proves the exi/tence of that 
thing, than the picture of a man evidences his being in the 
world; or the viſions of a dream make a true hiſtory. It is 
therefore the actual receiving of ideas from without, that gives 
us notice of the ex:/tence of other things, and makes us know 
that ſomething doth exr/f at that time without us, which cauſes 


that 
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ſence at all. The things we perceive, are colour, figure, 


that idea in us, though we neither know, nor conſider how it 
doth it. KP" R 1 

This notice which we have by our ſenſes of the avi/ting of 
things without us, though it be not altogether ſo certain as in- 
tuition and demonſtration, yet deſerves the name of know- 


ledge, if we perſuade our ſelves, that our faculties act and in- [ 


affect them. See KnowLEeDGE, J. 

Now, beſides the aſſurance of our ſenſes themſelves, that they 
do not err in the information they give us. of the exi/tence of 
things without us, we have other concurrent reaſons: as 1. 
It is plain thoſe perceptions are produced in us, by exterior 
cauſes affecting our ſenſes, becauſe thoſe that want the organs 
of any ſenſe, never have the ideas belonging to that ſenſe pro- 


duced in their minds. 29. Becauſe we find we cannot avoid | 
the having thoſe ideas produced in our minds: when our eyes | 


are ſhut, we can at pleaſure recal to our mind the ideas of 
light, or the ſun, which former ſenſations had lodged in our 
memories ; but if we turn our eyes towards the fun, we can- 
not avoid the idea, which the light or the ſun then produces 
in us; which ſhews a manifeſt difference between thoſe ideas 
laid up in the memory, and ſuch as force themſelves upon us, 
and we cannot avoid having. Beſides, there is no body who 
doth not perceive the difference in himſelf between »Aually 
looking upon the ſun, and contemplating the idea he has of 
it in his memory; and therefore he hath certain knowledge, 
that they are not both memory or fancy. 3%, Add to 
this, that many ideas are produced in us with pain, which we 
afterwards remember without the leaſt offence: thus, the 
pain of heat-or cold, when the idea of it is received in our 
minds, gives us no diſturbance ; which when felt, was very 
troubleſome ; and we remember the pain of hunger, thirſt, 
head-ach, &c. without any pain at all, which would either 


never diſturb us, or . elſe conſtantly do it, as often as we 


thought of it, were there nothing more but ideas floating in 
our minds, and appearances entertaining our fancies, without 
the real exiſtence of things affecting us from abroad. 4“. 
Our ſenſes, in many caſes, bear witneſs to the truth of each 
others report, concerning the exi/lence of ſenſible things with- 
out us: he that doubts, when he ſees a fire, whether it be 
real, may feel it too, if he pleaſes, and by the exquiſite pain 
may be convinced, that it is not a bare idea or phantom.— 
Such is Mr. Lock's demonſtration of the exi/tence of external 
bodies. 

The moſt ingenious Dr. Berkeley has a quite different ſyſtem : 
external bodies, he contends, have no exi/tence but in a mind 
perceiving them; that is, they only exi/t, quatenus, they are 
perceived, And of this he has given us what he and many 
others account a demonſtration, See ExrRRNAL Herld, 
&c. 

In reality, * that neither our thoughts, paſſions, nor ideas 
<« formed by the imagination, exiſt without the mind, he ob- 
< ſerves, is allowed; and that the various ſenſations impreſſed 
© on the mind, whatever objects they compoſe, cannot exiſt 
© otherwiſe than in a mind perceiving them, is not leſs evi- 


c dent: this appears from the meaning of the term i, 


« when applied to ſenſible things, Thus, the table I write 


c on exiſts; i. e. I ſee and feel it: and were I out of my | 


<« ſtudy, I ſhould fay it exiſted; i. e. that were I in my ſtu- 
„ dy, I ſhould ſec and feel it as before, There was an odor; 
« j. e. I ſmelt it, &c. But the exi/tence of unthinking be- 
« ings, without any relation to their being perceived, is un- 
ce intelligible; their ee is percipi.” — The notion of bodies, 
he endeavours to ſhew, is founded on the doctrine of abſtract 
ideas: What are light and colours, heat and cold, exten- 
« fion and figure, in a word, the things we ſee and feel, 
« but ſo many ſenſations, notions, ideas, or impreſſions on 
te the ſenſe? And is it poflible to ſeparate, even in thought, 
«© any of theſe from perception? The ſeveral bodies then, 
<* that compoſe the frame of the world, have not any ſub- 
ſiſtence without a mind; their e is to be perceived or 
„ known: and as long as they are not perceived by me, nor 
« any other thinking being, they have no ſhadow of exi- 


„ motion, Oc. that is, the ideas of thoſe things: but has an 
« idea any exi/tence out of the mind? To have an idea, is the 
« fame thing as to perceive : that therefore wherein colour, 
« figure, &c, exiſt, muſt perceive them. It is evident, there- 
fore, there can be no unthinking ſubſtance, or ſubſtratum 
« of thoſe ideas.—-But you may argue, if the ideas them- 
<« ſelves do not exiſt without the mind, there may be things 
<< like them, whereof they are copies or reſemblances, which 
«« exiſt without the mind: It is anſwered, an idea can be like 
<« nothing but an idea; a colour or * can be like nothing 
«« elſe but another figure or colour. — It may be farther asked, 
« whether thoſe ſuppoſed originals, or external things where- 
cc of our ideas are the pictures, be themſelves perceiveable or 
<« not? If they be, they are ideas: if they be not, I appeal to 
« any one, whether it be ſenſe to fay, a colour is like ſome- 
„ what which is inviſible ; hard or ſoft, like ſomewhat in- 
« tangible, &c,—Some diſtinguiſh between primary and ſe- 
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« condary qualities; the former, viz. extenſion, ſolidity, fi- 
1 b ; ] 


ENT 


ce gure, motion; reſt and number, they maintain have 3 teal 
* exi/tente out of the mind: for the latter, under Which com 
all other ſenſible qualities, as. colours, ſourids, taſtes, 8. 
they allow the ideas we have of them, are not tesa 
„ blances of any things exiſting without the mind, or Un. 
«c perceived - but depend bn the ſize, texture, motion, Ee. ot 
<« the minute particles of matter; now it is certain, that 
cc thoſe primary qualities Are inſeparably united with the other 
< ſecondary ones, and cannot even in thought be abſtracled 
from them; and therefore muſt only exiſt in the mind 
Can any man conceive the extenſion and motion of 2 body. 
without all the other ſenſible qualities? for my part, ] gad 
“eit impoſſible to frame an idea of a body extended and ma. 
« ving, without giving it ſome colour, Sc. In effect, (. 
„ tenfhon, figure and motion, abſtracted from all other qua- 
< lities, are inconceivable : where the others, therefore, are 
« there theſe too muſt be; 5. e. in the mind, and no wher: 
« elſe. Again, great and ſmall, ſwift and flow, are allowed 
to exiſt no where without the mind; being merely rela- 
« tive, and changing, as the frame or poſition of the crgan 
% changes: the extenſion therefore that exiſts without the 
% mind, is neither great nor ſmall, the motion neither swift 
nor flow; i. e. they are nothing. I hat number is a crc: 
ture of the mind, is plain (even though the other qualities 
© were allowed to exiſt) from this; that the ſame thing bent 
« a different denomination of number, as the mind viz: it 
« with different reſpects : Thus the ſame extenſion is 1, or % 
* or 36, as the mind conſiders it, with reference to a hard, 
<« a foot, or an inch. Nay, many of the modern geometri- 
4 cians hold, that a finite line may be divided into an infinite 
„ number of parts, and each of thoſe infiniteſimals into an in- 
e finity of others; and ſo on, in nfinitum : fo that the ſame 
thing is either unity or infinity; either no number or al 
« number. In effect, after the ſame manner as the modern 
„ philoſophers prove colours, taſtes, c. to have no c 
in matter, or without the mind; the fame thing may be 
% proved of all ſenſible qualities whatſoever. Thus, they (ay, 
heat and cold are only affections of the mind, not at 4 
te patterns of real beings exiſting in corporeal ſubſtances ; fr 
<« that the ſame body which ſeems cold to one hand, ſeem; 
« warm to another, Now why may we not as well argue, 
„that figure and extenſion are not patterns or reſemblance; 
« of qualities exiſting in matter; becauſe to the ſame eye, at 
66 different ſtations, or to eyes of different ſtructute at the 
« ſame ſtation, they appear various? Again, ſweetneſ, it is 
cc proved, does not. exiſt in the thing fapid ; becauſe the 
&« thing remaining unaltered, the ſweetneſs is changed tv 
& bitterneſs, as in a fever, or otherwiſe vitiated palate. I: it 
«© not as reaſonable to ſay, that motion does not exiſt out of 
« the mind ? fince; if the ſucceſſion of ideas in the mind be- 
* come ſwifter, the motion, it is acknowledged, will 2ppcar 
« ſlower, without any external alteration.— Again, were it 
<< poſſible for ſolid figured bodies to exift out of the mind, 
«© it were impoſſible for us ever to know it: our ſenſes, n- 


 « deed; give us ſenſations ot ideas, but do not tell us that 


any things exiſt without the mind, or unperceived, like 
* thoſe which are perceived: this the materialiſts allow. N 
© other way therefore remains, but that we know them by 
6 reaſon's inferring their exiſtence from what is immediatel . 
perceived by ſenſe. But how ſhould reaſon da this, when 
sit is confeſſed, there is not any neceſſary connection bety cen 
* our ſenſations and theſe bodies ? It is evident from the pha- 
«© nomena of dreams, phrenſies, &c. that we may be affected 
«© with the ideas we now have, though there were no bodies 
<« exiſting without them: nor does the ſuppoſition of exter- 
<< nal bodies at all forward us, in conceiving how our ideas 
© ſhould come to be produced. The materialiſts own them- 
<< ſelves unable to conceive in what manner body can act on 
< ſpirit; or how it ſhould imprint any idea on the mind. o 
«© ſuppoſe, therefore, bodies exiſting without the mind, t- 
&« tle elſe than to ſuppoſe, God has created innumerable be- 
< ings entirely uſeleſs, and ſerving to no purpoſe at all. On 
<« the whole, it appears that the gxi/tence of bodies out o 2 
«© mind perceiving them, is not only impoſſible, and a con- 
&« tradiCtion in terms; but were it poſhble, nay real, it were 
„ impoſhble we ſhould ever know it. And again, that ſup- 
“ poſing there are no ſuch things, yet we ſhould have the 
very ſame reaſon to ſuppoſe there were, that we now have : 
% ſuppoſe, v. gr. an intelligence affected with the ſame tian 
<« of ſenſations, impreſſed in the fame order, and with the 
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„ ſame vividneſs; would it not have all the reaſon to belie- 


<<. the exi/tence of bodies repreſented by his ideas that we have * 
« All our ideas and ſenſations are viſibly inactive; * 
<« the very being of an idea implies paſſiveneſs and inertnels: 
« fo that it is impoſſible for an idea to do any thing; | 
« in ſtrictneſs, be the cauſe of any thing: It cannot 
cc therefore be the reſemblance or pattern of any active 
being; unleſs oppoſites can be ſaid to reſemble one an- 
„ ther, 

c Now we find a continual ſucceſſion of ideas in the mind; 
& but theſe, it has been proved, do not depend on any exter- 


&« nal body as their cauſe: it remains, therefore, that 2 
| | „ cauie 
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i cauſe is an incorporeal active ſubſtance or ſpirit. For that 
« 7 not the cauſe of my own ideas, is plairt from this, 
« that when I open my eyes in broad day-light, I cannot 
« help ſeeing various objects. Now the fixed rules or me- 
« thods whetein the mind we depend on excites in us the ideas 
« of ſenſe, are called laws of nature : theſe we learn by. ex- 
« perience z which teaches us, that ſuch and ſuch ideas are 
attended with ſuch and ſuch other ideas in the ordinary 
« courſe of things. — Ideas are not any how, and at random 
« produced ; there is a certain order and corinexion eſtabliſhed 
« 2mong them, like that of cauſe and effect: and there are 
« ſeveral combinations of them made in a very regular artful 
« manner, which we cal! bodies; and the ſyſtem of thoſe, 
« the tuorld. In ſtrictneſs, however, the connexion of ideas 
does not imply the relation of cauſe and effect, but only 
« of a mark or ſign of the thing ſignified ; the fire I fee is 
« not the cauſe of the pain I feel, but the mark that fore- 
« warns me of it. The noiſe I hear, is not the effect of this 
« or that motion or colliſion of natural bodies, but the ſign 
« thereof, The Carteſians own ſomewhat like this: the 
« action of bodies on our organs, ſay they, is not the efficient 
«* cauſe of our ideas and perceptions, but only the occaſional 
« cauſe, which determines God to act on the mind, accord- 
« ing to the laws of the union of the ſoul and body, See 
« Cavse, Dr. Berkeley, indeed, taking away bodies, takes 
„away what theſe philoſophers account the occaſions of their 
ideas: by an occaſion, he ſays, muſt either be meant the 
« agent that produces an effect, or ſomething obſerved to ac- 
company or go before it, in the ordinary courſe of things: 
« but matter is allowed to be paiſive and inert, and cannot 
« therefore be an agent or efficient cauſe ; and this matter 
« primitively and in it ſelf, is allowed imperceivable, and de- 
« void of all particular ſenſible qualities; 7. e. it has not this 
« or that particular colour, this or that particular figure, Oc. 
« but has colour in the general, figure in the abſtract, c. 
e but an abſtract is no object of ſenſe : matter therefore can- 
« not be the occaſion of our ideas in the latter ſenſe.” V. 
Berkel. Princip. of Hum. Knowl. See alſo Bop, &c. 

How far the great argument of the maintainers of a material 
world, from the impoſſibility of God's deceiving us, and from 
the evidence that he does ſo, if there be no ſuch thing, will 
go againſt this reaſoning, we leave to the reader. V. Stanl, 
Hiſt. Philef. P. XII. p. 816. where the objections of the an- 
tient Pyrrhoniſts to the exiſtence of bodies are recited. Sce 
allo EXTERNAL I//orld. T7 

As to the exi/tence of ſpirits, Mr, Locke allows, that our ha- 
ving ideas of them, does not make us know, that any ſuch 
things do exiſt without us ; or that there are any finite ſpirits, 
or any other ſpiritual beings, but God. We have ground 
from revelation, and ſeveral other reaſons, to believe with 
aſſurance, that there are ſuch creatures; but cur ſenſes being 
not able to diſcover them, we want the means of knowing 
their particular exiſtence. for we can no more know that there 
are finite ſpirits really exiſting by the idea we have of ſuch be- 
ings, than by the ideas any one has of fairies, or centaurs, he 
can come to know that things anſwering to thoſe ideas do real- 
ly exiſt, See SPIRIT, Oc. 

EXIT, properly expreſſes the departure of a player from off 
the ſtage, when he has ated his part. 

The word is alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe to expreſs any kind 
of departure, even death, 

EXITUS, in law, ſes; the yearly rents, or profits of lands, 
or tenements. See Is8VE, &c, 

EX MERO MOT, formal words uſed in the king's char- 
ters, and letters patent; ſignifying that he does what is con- 
tained therein of his own will, and motion. 

The effect of theſe words is to bar all exceptions that might be 
taken to the inſtrument, by alledging that the prince, in paſ- 
ſing ſuch charter, was abuſed by falſe ſuggeſtion. 
EXOCATACOELUS®, in antiquity, a general denomina- 
tion, under which were included ſeveral grand officers of the 
church at Conſtantinople. As, the—grand oeconomus, 
grand facellarius, grand maſter of the chapel, mg ſcevo- 
phylax, or keeper of the veſlel, grand chartophylax, the ma- 
iter of the little chapel, and the protecdicus, or firſt advocate 


of the church, 

The criticks are not at all agreed about the origin of the word 
exacataceli ; Junius, in his edition of Codin, breaks the 
word into two, and reads e Kajex111@, q. d. fix cataceel; ; 
but this reading, though authorized by ſeveral! MSS. is faulty, 
the generality of copies only making one word : beſide that 
they are called exacataceli, even when there were only five 
of them. The ſame Junius derives catacælus hence, that 
theſe· officers dwelt in the valleys, % res koAg dag. Pet. 
Gregor. Toloſan, takes the word to have been formed fiom 
xaſax nus, permulceo, ſuavitate an mum delinio ; but Gretſer 
rejects this etymology, as without any foundation. In lieu 
thereof, he propoſes another conjecture, though with a good 
deal of timidity: he reads SS t]axo], inilead of on- 
Taxounc, as if they were thus called by reaſon they lodged, 
or lived out of the patriarchal palace. Fa. Goar rejects this 
opinion, and had rather we ſhould read CN, 25 

y ng they were thus called in oppoſition to the ſynce!- 

Yor. | 
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lus, who lay in the patriarch's apartment, which the reſt did 
not; but he is far from being of the opinion that officers of 
lo much eminence, ſhould take their denomination from a 
thing which teſtifies 4 want of privilege. He chuſes, there- 
fore, to imagine that all the inferior prieſts were called K @ - 
Nele catareli, q. d. people of a low condition; and that 
their ſuperiors were called. exocataceli, q. d. people out of 
the number of cataceli, or above them. Upon the whole, 
however, he adheres to the ſentiment of G. Coreſius, who 
lays, that the patriarchal palace, and the apartments of the 
ſyncellus, and of the monks in the patriarch's ſervice, were in 2 
very low part of the city, which with regard to the reſt ſeem- 
ed a valley or pit; and that the offices abort. mentioned had 
their ſeveral hoaſes, or palaces, g., out of the valley: 
whence the name exocatacet;. -- The opinion of M, du Cange 
Is the laſt we ſhall name: he derives the appellation from their 
being above the level, or rank of the other Clerks ; and ſeat- 
ed at church, Ic. in more honourable places ereRed for that 
purpoſe on either ſide the patriarch's throne : theſe two laſt 
_ ſentiments ſeem the moſt probable. 
The exccatateli, were of great authority: in publick aſſem- 
blies they had the precedence of biſhops; and in the patri- 
archate of Conſtantinople, did the office of deacons ; as the 
cardinals originally did in the church of Rome. Accordingly; 
in the letter of John IX. to the emperor Baſilius Leo, they ate 
called cardinales. See C ARDINAL, ; a 
At firſt they were prieſts; but ſome patriarch of Conſtanti- 
nople, whom Codin does not mention, would have them for 
the future to be no more than deacons, The reaſon was, 
that being prieſts, each of them had their ſeveral churches, 
wherein they were to officiate on all the grand feſtival days ; 
ſo that it unhappily fell out, the patriarch on the moſt ſo- 
lemn days was deſerted by all his chief miniſters. See 
Dx 4ton, 


EXOCIONIT A, ExocroniTes, in church antiquity,— 


Meurſius tells us, that there was a monaltery at Conſtanti- 
nople, called exocionium ; and that the firſt who were called 
exectonites, were the monks thereof.—-But this is a miſtake, 
It was the Arians who were firſt called exoctonites 5 by reaſon, 
when expelled the city by Theodoſius the great, they retired 
into a place called exoczonium v, and there held their aſſemblies. 
Juſtinian gave the orthodox all the churches of the here- 
ticks, excepting that of the exocionites, Cedrenus. See 
ARIAN. 

Ide word is derived from C1 y, or 6Zwx1ov40y, the name 
of the place above-mentioned.--Codin, in his Originet, ſays, 
that the exocionium was a place encompaſſed with a wall, built 
and adorned by Conſtattme ; and that without the circumfe- 
rence of this wall, there was a column, with a ſtatue of that 
emperor, whence the place took its name, wit, from «5, 
without, and xiwr, column, 

Gothofred holds, that Theodoret was miſtaken, in ſaying that 
the Arians were called exocionitess or exacionites, from the 
name of the place where they aſſembled; and takes the deno- 
mination to be the ſame with that of exoucontians, which was 
attributed to the Arians, by reaſon they held that the fon was 
made out of nothing, g «x o But a mere conjecture of 
Gothofrod is not ſufficient to make us ſet aſide the authority of 
ſo able a perſon as Theodoret. 


EXODIARY, ExODIAR1US, in the antient Roman tragedy, 


was a droll, or mime, who appeared on the ſtage, when the 
tragedy was ended, and performed what they called the exo- 


dium, or concluſion of the ſhew; to divert the company. Sce 


Exopium. 


EXODIUM *, EZQAION, in the antient Greek drama, 


was one of the four parts, or diviſions of a tragedy, Sce 
TxAGEDY, | 
by = O wp is formed mw the Greek, Cd, going aut, 
:gre/ion, going aide out o the way; of 6E and e 
$5.49, Feſtus, 1 calls it ang ; Ns ws 
The erodium, according to Ariſtotle, was ſo much as was re- 
hearſed after the chorus had ceaſed to ling for the laſt time; 
ſo that exodium with them, was far from being. what the epi- 
logue is with us, as ſeveral people have imagined it was, Se 
EPILOGUE. | 
The exodium was fo 1auch of the piece as included the cata- 
ſtrophe and unravelling of che plot; which cataſtrophe, Ec. 
in pieces regularly compoſed, always begun after the aſt ſing- 
ing of the chorus; anſwering nearly to our 4th and 5th 
acts, See M. Dacier's Comment. on Ariſtotle's Poeticks, 
c. 12, See alſo the articles CATASTROPHE, Chokus, 
c. 
Among the Romans, the eradium was a different thing; it 
was pretty nearly what farces are with us. Aſter the tragedy 
Was over, came a pantomime on the ſtage, called the xai. 
rius, who by his grimace, jeſting, and buffoonry, diverted the 
people, compoſed their minds, and wiped away the tears which 
the tragic ſpectacle had occaſioned to be ſhed.— This was his 
office, as related by the antient ſcholiaſt on Juvenal: exodia- 
rius, apud veteres in fine Iudorum intrabat, quod ridiculus foret, 
ut quudguid lacrymarum atque triſtitiæ ceprſſent ex tragicis affe- 
ill, hujus ſpectaculi riſus detergeret,—At leaſt this was the 
original intention of the exodium : but it afterwards degene- 
rated into a bitter, malicious kind of raillery, See SaTyRr. 
3 D d d V ige- 
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genere on T. Livy, fays the exodium conſiſted of certain M. Thiers, in is Trae des & tions, gives ir | 
humorous, drolling verſes, rehearſed by the youth at the end | 1% of ſuch che a and quates, partic nh fr mu. 


| means of ere obta 
another place, the ſame author fays,. that the exodia were a favour, that there ſhould be no Wi, he et he 


kind of interludes, in the interval between the acts, partly | Aoſt, nor three miles around the ſame. | of 
fable and pleaſantry, partly muſic, &. to give time both for The fame author is of Opinion, that ſuch exo 2 

5 the ſpectators and aQors to recover breath. The paſſage in ſtill uſed to good purpoſe, againſt rats, mice, Ic May be 
Livy, whence he takes the notion, is lib. VII. Dec. 1. N. | 7 ” . 
dicula intexta verfibus, quae Juventus inte- fe more antique | this kind. he obſerves, a man muſt have th, 8 0 
Jackure cægpit, eaque conſerta ſunt fabulis potiffimam atellanis, 80 lity and cha racter, and be approved of 232 * 


alſo Juvenal, and muſt likewiſe uf words and 
Urbicus exodio riſum movet atellang by : otherwiſe, his ExOroifms will be” ues _ 
Ge/tibus Antonoes, ' tions, "PO 

Exopiuai , in the ſeptuagint, ſignifies the end, or concluſion | Exorciſms had antiently another and further Purpoſe, he, 
of a feaſt, See Prader. Fora Ge bag rh or purgaton, er the truth 
* The Hebrew text calls the Day MWy, which the ſeventy | from the accuſed, See PURGAT1ON. 7 
render gg - The exorciſm, in this ſenſe, was a ſort of bread oonjured ang 


Though there is nothing of it expreſſed in ſcripture, Edward III. and the bread thus exorciſed was fd . 
Exoprium, was alſo the name of a fong, ſung at the concluſion corfned. See Corswxn, . Was aid to be 
of a meal, or ſeaſt. Lindenbroek Lives inſtances of exorciſms with barley brea, 


EXODUS, the ſecond of the five books of Moſes. SeePen-| and others with cheeſe. And hence, Probably, might ariſe 
TATEUCH, | | that A i | 3 
The word in its original Greek, Ee. O, literally imports a | tell a lye. ” 


acted in Egypt, from the death of Joſeph, to the delivery The term is likewiſe applied to a prelate who actually e 
of the Jews; 10 well as what paſſed in the wilderneſs, Ciſcs a perſon poſſeſſed. See ExoRCISM. e 
and particularly at mount Sinai, to the building of the taber- | It is 3 diſpute among divines, whether ever the Greeks ha 


beginning. See Genes:s, | | The ordination of exorc;/t; is performed in the time of m:(: . 
EX OFFT CIO, denotes the power a perſon has in vertue of his | their principal office being to expel devils, the Ieh W 
office, to do certain things without being applied to. of Carthage, can. 7. appoints, that in the ordination of . 


By a branch of a ſtatute, r Eliz. che queen, by her letters orcits, the biſhop Putting the 

patents, might authorize any perſons exerciling ecclefiaſti- hands, ſhall ſay theſe words, * receive it, and keep it in re. 

cal juriſdiction, to adminiſter an oath ex officio; whereby | © membrance, and have power to lay hands on energumen; 

« Cuppoſed offenders were forced to confefs, accuſe, or clear | waether baptized, or catechumens: which form itil ob. 
themſelves of any criminal carter, Ce. — But this branch rela- 

ting to this oath, js repealed by 17 Car. 1. Cap, 11, 3 

OMOLOGES! . EZOMOAOTHEIS, a term little | travelled round the country, making profeflion” of driving 

uſed but in ſpeaking of the ancient ceremonies of Tepentance; | out devils by invocations, which they pretended had bj, 

whereof the exo %e/is, by us called confeſſion, was a part, | taught them by Solomon: Theſe were alſo Called core,, 

See Conres5oN. See Joſeph, Antig. ud. J. VIII. . 2. Origen. 774% 

The word is Greek, formed of ES0uehoyre, I cg XXXV. in Matt. XXVII. 63. 


dome of the antients, and particularly Tertullian, a+ pen, EXORD TUM e, in Oratory, the preamble, or beginning of 
c. 9. uſe the wer in a greater latitude, as comprehending the | 2 diſcourſe, or ſpeech ; {erving to Prepare the audience, and 


2 
7 


whole of repentance introduce the Matter in hand. 

A public exomologe/is was never commanded by the church for * The word is formed of the Latin, erdir;, to begin; by a me 
ſecret ſins; as may be ſeen in the capitulars of Charlemaign, taphor taken from the Weavers, who are ſaid a dir lelam, to 
and the canons of divers councils. begin, or warp a web, by diſpoſing and ordering the thread 

EXOMPH ALUS, © ZOM®SAAOE, in medicine, a generical in # Certain manner for the future work. See Warp 

name, comprehending all kinds of ruptures, or tumors hap- The exordium on Other occaſions is Called the Probegue, pr s l, 
pening in the umbilicus, or navel. SeeRupTure. and proem. See PRoLoOGUE, Sc. 

Authors diſtinguiſh three kinds of eXomphali.—T he firſt are | Cicero defines exordium, a part of an pration, whereby the 
tumors, or ſwellings of the ſolid parts ; whereof there are | minds of the audience are duly prepared for what remains 10 


three varietics, denominated from the ſeveral parts affected, be faid: — The exordium is a Part of principal importance, 
as the enteromphalus, epiplomphalus, and entero-cpiplemphaly s. and to be laboured with extraordinary care; whence Tul. y 
— The ſecond are, tumors formed by collections, or gather. | Calls it, aiffictlima pars rams. See OkraTrIoN. 
ings of humours; of which there are four varieties, diſtin- | E£xordiums are of two kinds : either juſt, and formal; or ve- 
iſhed by the particular humours they are formed of, as the hement and abrupt, In the firſt, the audience is Prepared aud 
| nw. A pneumatomphalus, Jarcomphatus, and varicompha. conducted, by due and ealy ſteps: in the ſecond, the orten, 
ls: The third are thoſe compounded of both the Other, as if ſeized with ſome ſudden pailion, breaks Out upon his au- 
r. the enterobydromphatus, and eprolefarcomphalus. See | dience at once. Such is that exordium of Iſaiah, hear, :/; 
each ſpecies under its ſeveral heads, ENT EROpRHA- Peavens, and give ear, oh earth, Or that of Cicero againſt 


LUs, &c. Catiline, guouſque tandem abutere patient; ara Catilina? 
EX OR CIS M ” EZOPKIEMOS, Prayers, or conjurations, Abrupt exorduums are the moſt ſuitable on Occaſions of ext a- 
- wherewith to ues e. drive out devils from perſons poſ- ordinary Y indignation, or the like; though we have n- 
FT ſeſſed, or preſerye om danger, See Demoniac. ſtances of Panegyricks of the greateſt orators begun abruptly 


* The word is derived from the Greek, CoC err, adjurare, without any ſuch occaſions : ſuch is that of Gorgias, who be- 
confurare, to adjure, or conjure. In moſt dictionaries, x9; gan his eloge of the city and people of Elis, with H) ie, 737 
ciſin and conjuration are uſed as ſynonymous : but, in reality, e A, Elis, beata 11145 or that of Greg. Nazianzen, 
conjuration is only a part of the exorci/m; and the exorci/m | IN praiſe of Athanaſius, ASearaoy £Ta voy Nl ETA T1, 
the ceremony entire. — The conjuration i: Properly the formula, Athana/rum laudans Urtutem laudabo. Abrupt, haſty erer 
whereby the devil is commanded to come forth, &c. See i Were more to the taſte and manner of the Greeks than 


church; their pre- The requiſites in an exordium, are, 10. Propriety, where": 
lates, Qc. are frequently exorciſing d moniacal perſons, The | the exordium becomes of a- piece with the whole diſcourſe, 1, 
priefts make holy water, by exorciting common "T2 |  Mdtchis it, as.» part does a whole; ſo as that it could not: 


certain number of times,—In reality, the eve mM Is a part in accommodated to any other, or perhaps a contrary occatio! 


nioſt of their oonſecrations. See Constcrarx ION, ExorR- | The antient orators were very defective in this point: the;- 
' EET, Uh; exordrums had frequently nothing in common with the ſubject. 


It muſt be allowed, the uſe of exorciſms is almoſt as antient | 2“. Care, accuracy, and magniticence, as being the part mo: 
as the church - recourſe was had to ſuch means to drive away minded, and moſt expoſed to ſhew. Thus Tully, veſtibulc, 
diſeaſes both of men, and beaſts, to expel and deſtroy vermine, adituſque ad cauſam facias tlhiftres. 
and other animals noxious to the earth, and the fruits 9 4, i 


thereof. See ExXcommunica TION, * | Mends the orator exccedingly to the favour of his audience. 
I | 
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This is what Cicero extols fo much in L. Craffus, fait with them; by reaſon they encroached on their privileges * 111 
im in L. Craſſo pudor quidam, qui non modo non obeſſet eus beſides that ſuch expeftatives are odious, As they induce people HILLY 
wationis fed iam itatis commendatione prodeſſet. The to wiſh for the death of others. See PREVENTION. | || 
ſame Tully owns, of himſelf, that at the beginning of his The uſe of expeFratrues is very antient, though it was not near Ap 
orations, he trembled every limb, and his whole mind was in ſo frequent in the firſt ages, as at preſent, Originally they | A 
a futter. were no more than ſimple requeſts made on the part of kings, 1 (| | 
And, 4 Brevity, not amplified, or ſwelled with a detail of | or popes, which the biſhops conſented to with the more willing- Wi 
circumſtances, Or 4 long circuit of words : ſuch as that muſt neſs, as they only preſented to them perſons fit to ſerve the Nh {| 
be of the lawyer, who being to ſpeak of a difference between church. But the frequent exerciſe of this privilege, made it | | | 
two neighbours, deduced his exordium from Adam. at length be deemed a matter of obligation and neceffity, See 168 1 
The exordium appears an eſſential part of an oration : though, PREMUNIRE. Hy 
antiently, in the areopagus, Julius Pollux tells us, they The council of Trent anaulled all expectatives; but the 1 } 
ſpoke without any exordium, any paſſions, and any peroration, canons relating thereto were never admitted in France; 1 
or epilogue. The like is ſaid to have been done by Xenophon, where the right of conferring expettatrue graces, is looked | | 
who began thus, Darius & Pariſatis duos habuere filtos- on as one of the regalia. See GRACE. uy 
EXOST 0818, Noz rTaziz, an unnatural protuberance of a EXPECTORATION, the act of evacuating, or bringing 13 
done, frequent in venereal caſes. See BONE. : up phlegm, or other matters, out of the trachea, lungs, [| i 
EXOTIC®, FE ZQTIKOSZ, a term properly ſignifying Foreign, Sc. by coughing, hawking, ſpitting, Oc. See LUNGS)» i 
or extraneous i. e. brought from a remote, ſtrange country. Covon, Oc. |! | 
In which ſenſe we ſometimes ſay, exotic, or barbarous terms, Expedteration eaſes the lungs of the viſcid, or putrid matters, 
or words, Kc. | which obſtruct its vellels, and ſtraiten the breaſt. 
* The word 1s derived from the Greek, eL, (09e, extra, EXPEDITATION, in the foreit laws, ſignifies a cutting, | | 
without, on the outſide. 8 out the balls of a dog's fore-feet, for the preſervation of |} 
ExoTIC IS chiefly applied to plants which are natives of foreign | the king's game. See Foresr Game, and LAWING. 1 
countries; particularly thoſe brought from the Faſt and Weſt- | Every one that keeps any great dog not expeditated, forfeits [1 
Indies; and which do not naturally grow in Kurope.' '- three ſhillings and four pence do the king. In maſtiffs, not vu 
The generality of exotics, or exotic plants, do not thrive in the ball of the feet, but the three claws, are to be cut to the 1 
England, without ſome peculiar culture: they require the | skin. Ir. P. IV. p. 208. Nullas dominices canes abbatis | 
warmth of their own climates ; whence the ule of hot-beds, tf mynachorum expeditari gar. Chart. Hen. 3. Kt jint | || 
glass frames, gr -houſes, &c. : quiert de eſpeditamentts canum, Ex mag. Rot. Pip. de Am. 9. 1 
The green-houſe is properly a conſervatory of exotics. See Ed. 2. | | | | 
Gu een-HoUSE. | This expeditation was to be performed once in every three | | 
Dr. Liſter has a diſcourſe in the Philoſoph. Tranſact. on exotic years; and was done to every mans dog who lived neat the 1 | 
diſeaſes, ; e. ſuch diſeaſes as are never bred among us, but foreſt, and even the dogs of the ſoreſters themſelves. 11 
brought from time to time by infection from other Countries. EXPEDITION, the march of an army to ſome diſtant place, | ; | 
Such, according to this author, Are, 19, The plague, which with a view of hoſtilities. | 
1s properly a diſeaſe of Aſia, where it is epidemic. . Ihe Such were the expeditions of Cyrus againſt Xerxes, and of [1 | 
ſmall-pox, which 15 an oriental diſeaſe, and not known to Fu- Bacchus and Alexander into the Indies. The expedition of 112: 
rope, or even Aſia minor, Or Africa, till a ſpice trade was Xerxes againſt Greece, WAS unhavpy : Cæſar himſelf, in the | | 
opened to the remoteſt part of the Indies; whence it originally middle of his edition; in the Gauls, compoſed two books of TY 
came, and where it {till rages more cruelly than among us. the analogy of words. | 
E xpeditions ſor the recovery of the Holy Land, were called % 


3. The griping of the guts, which he takes for a diſeaſe pe- 

culiar to the Weſt. Indies, and yearly received from thence. croiſades. See CROISADE. ö 
For this, he adds, is a quite different diſeaſe from the tormina EXPENCES. in book-keeping. See Book of Expences. | 
ventris of the ancients 3 and is ſcarce ever known in the mid- | EXPEN>SIS Jilitum levandis, is a writ directed to the therift, 
land countries, Or far in the North of England. for levying allowance for he knights of parliament, See 11 
EXPANSION, in metaphyficks, expreſſes the idea we have PARLIAMENT, KNIGHT, REPRESENTATIVE. 1 


of laſting or perſevering diſtance; i. e. of diſtance, all the EXPERIENCE, a kind of knowledge acquired by long uſe, 


— 


parts whereof exiſt together. See DisT ANCE. without any teacher. See KNOWLEDGE. I 
ExPANSION, in phyſicks, is the dilating, ſtretching, of ſpread- Experience conſifts in the ideas of tungs We have ſeen, or | 
ing out of a body; whether from any external cauſe, as the read, which the judgment has reflected on, to form it ſelf a 
cauſe of ra refaction; OT from an internal cauſe, as elaſticity. rule, or method. | 

See DILATATION» RAREF ACTION, ELASTICITY- Authors make three kinds of experience: the 19. is the {imple 

Bodies naturally expand by heat, beyond their dimenſions when uſo of the external ſenſes, whereby we perceive the pheno- 

cold ; whence their ſpecific gravities Are digerent, at the dif-“ mena of natural things, without any direct attention there- 

rent ſeaſons of the year. ve SPECIFIC Gravily- to, or making any application thereof. | 

Air compreſſed, or condenſed, atloon As the compreſſing, The 2“. is, when we premeditate cy. and deſignedly, make | 


or condenſing force is removed, expands it ſelf by its elaſtic trials of various things, Or obſerve thoſe done by others; at- 
power, to its former dimenſions. See AIR. tending cloſely to all che effects and circumſtances. i | 
Dr. Halley found by experiment, that water expands it ſelf The 3. is that preceded by a fore-knowledze, or at leaſt, 1. 
by one twenty ſixth part of its bulk, when made to boil ; | an. apprehenſion of the event; and determines whether 
dut a moderate heat does not induce any ſenſible expanſion | the apprehenſion were true of kale — Which two latter kinds, 
at all. Mercury, with a very gentle heat, expands it elf one | eſpecially the third, are of great ſervice in philoſophy. Sc 


ſeventy fourth part of its ordinary dimenſions. Se Wa-“ EXPERIMENT and EXPERIMENTAL. 
TER, BOILING, Ee. EXP ERIMENT, in philoſophy, 3 trial of the effect or re- } 
Spirit of wine, with a heat leſs than that of boiling water, ſult of certain applications, and motions of natural bodies z 
expanded it ſelf by one twelfth part of it bulk; and then fell in order to diſcover ſomething of the laws and relations 
a boiling. The moſt ſenſible expanſron of waier, is in freez- thereof, or to aſcertain ſome phænomenon, 01 its Cauſe. 
ing: M. Boyle, in his ft. of Cold, aſſures us, that ice takes The ſchoolmen define experiment, A compariſon ot (everal 
up one twelith part more ſpace than water. See FREEZING. things before obſerved by the ſenſes, and retained in the me- 
Dr. Gregory, in his Agron. p. 407 · Proves that a globe of mory; in ſome one Ginilar convenient inſtance. Sec ExPE- 
our air, of an inch diameter, if it were removed to the di- RIEN CE. : 
tance of a ſemi-diameter of the earth, would expand it ſelf The nature of experiment, therefore, according to them, con- | 
ſo, as to fill all the planetary region, as far as, nay, far be- | fiſts in comparing ſeveral things by one act; whence they di- 
yond, the ſphere of Saturn. ſtinguiſn two things in every enperiment, the one material, vi, 
EXP AN SUM Foliaceum. See FOLIACEUM. the ſeveral ideas remembered; the other formal, viz. tha 


EX PARTE, i. e. partly, or of one part, —A commiſſion ex parte, comparing of theſe ideas in the mind. 

is that taken out, and executed by one party only : where This will be illuſtrated by an example: a phyſician gives 5 
both parties join, it is called a joint commiſſun. Sce Com- | quantity of rhubarb to ten ſeveral perſons, and remembers 
MISSION. each of them: now, coming afterwards to compare the ſeve- 
EXPECTAN T-Fe, in law, is where lands are given to ral remembrances together, and finding the effect of the exhi- 


2 man and his wife, and the heirs of their bodies: in which bition of rhubarb to be the fame in all, v!z. 4 purging : this 


ſenſe it differs from fee ſimple, where lands are given to 2 is an experiment of rhubarb, ; 
man and his wife, in frank marriage, to hold to them and The making of expernments, is grown into 2 kind of formed 


their heirs. See Fee and FRANK Marriage, art; and we now abound in ſyſtems of experiments, under the 
EXPECT ATIVE, in the canon law, a hope, founded on a denomination of courſes of experimental pbileſapin. Sturmius 
promiſe, of obtaining the next benefice that ſhall become va- has made a curious collection of the principal ditcoverics and 
cant; or a right to the reverſion of the next. See BENEFICE. experiment of the laſt age, under the title of collegium ex- 
Pxps co ATIVE Canons. Gee the article Cano. | perimental. The chymiſts chuſe to call their erperimenta, 


ExXPECTATIVE Graces, Gratis Ex ECTATIVX, called alſo by way oi diſlinction, or Eminence, proceſſes, Or fee 
preventions, were bulls frequently given by the popes, or kings, BE pRocEss, &c. 
for future benefices,— 1 he biſhops were exceedingly mortified Torricellian EXPERIMENT» See TORRICE LLIAN, 
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EXPERIMENTAL Philooply, by the Greeks called EH 
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EXPILATION, in the civil law, the act of withdrawing, 
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ela, or EH e,, is that which proceeds on experiments ; 
br which deduces the laws of nature, and the properties and 
powers of bodies, and their actions upon each other, from 
ſenſible experimerts and obſervations, See PHILOSOPHY, 
Experiments are of the laſt importance in philoſophy z and the 
great advantages the modern phyſicks have above the ancient, 
is chiefly owing to this, that we have a great many more ex- 
periments, and that we make more uſe of the experiments we 
have. See EXPERIMENT and EXPERIENCE. 
Their way of philoſophizing was, to begin with the cauſes of 
things, and argue to the effects and phænomena; ours, on 
the contrary, proceeds from experiments and obſervations 
lone. See PHILOSOPHIZING., 
My lord Bacon firſt paved the way for the new philoſophy, 
by ſetting on foot the making of experiments. His method 
has been proſecuted with laudable emulation by the academy 
del Cimento, the Royal Society, Royal Academy at Paris, 
Mr. Boyle, Sir Iſaac Newton, and many others. 
In effect, experiments, within theſe 50 or 60 years, are come 
into ſuch vogue, that nothing will paſs in philoſophy, but 
what is founded on experiment, or confirmed by experiment, 
&c. So that the new philoſophy is almoſt altogether exper:- 
mental, See PHILOSOPHY. 
Indeed, the antients, whatever we commonly ſay to the con- 
trary, ſeem to have thought as well of the experimental way, 
as the moderns. Plato miſſes no occaſion of ſpeaking of the 
advantages of the «Tee ; and as to Ariſtotle, his hiſtory of 
animals may bear witneſs for him. Democritus's great buſi- 
neſs was to make experiments; and even Epicurus himſelf 
owes part of his glory to the ſame cauſe, Plato calls it, 


in reſpect to its ſubject, eve:95n5:e, ſubtlety of ſenſe, 
Yet there are ſome, even among the learned, who conceive 
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For this reaſon, the Roman legiſlature introduced the acta 
of expilationg.for the puniſhment of this crime. 

EXPIRATION, in medicine, that motion in an animal, 
whereby the air, inſpired into the lungs, is expelled, or throw: 
out of the ſame, and the cavity of the breaſt contracts 
See LUNGs. | | 
Reſpiration conſiſts of two alternate motions, or actions of 
the lungs, correſponding to thoſe of a pair of bellows ; % 
ration, whereby the air is drawn in; and expiration, wherchy 
it is driven out again, oce RESPIRATION. ; 
By means of this alternation, the circulation of the bloog, 
and the motion of the heart is maintained. See CIR CG. 
LATION and HEART, 

Exe1iR ATION, is alſo uſed figuratively, for the end of a term 
of time granted, agreed on, or adjudged, 
It is not above eight days, till the expiration of the tern of 
his impriſonment : the time of ſuch a bill of exchange is 
expired, i. e. it is fallen due. See BILL, 

EXPLICITE, in the ſchools, ſomething clear, diſtin, for- 
mal, and unfolded. See IMPLICITE. 
The will, or intention, is faid to be explicite, when it is full; 
explained, in proper terms; and implicite, when it is only to 
be learnt by deductions, and conſequences. ; 
The Jews had not all an explicite knowledge of Jeſus Chriu, 

but they had at leaſt an implicite one. 
Such a teſtator has declared his will explicitely, i. e. in for. 
mal terms; there is no need to have recourſe to exp'ic1- 
tions. 

EXPLOSION, in phyſics, the act of a thing which dives 
another out of the place it before poſſeſſed. 
The term is chiefly uſed for the going off of gun-powder, 
and the expulſion of the ball, ſhot, or the like, coniequent 
thereon. Sec GUn-PowDER, 


: f , a ; 
of experiments in a different manner.—Dr. Keil allows, that | Hence, ExpLostox comes likewiſe to be figuratively uſed to 


philoſophy has received very conſiderable advantages from 
the makers of experiments; but complains of their diſinge- 
nuity, in too often wreſting and diſtorting their. experiments, 
and obſervations, to favour ſome darling theories they had 
eſpouſed. —But this is not all: M. Hartſoeker, in his Recueil 
de pluſieurs pieces de phyſique, undertakes to ſhew, that they 
who employ themielves in the making of experiments, are not 
properly philoſophers, but, as it were, the labourers, or ope- 
rators of philoſophers, who work under them, and for them, 
furniſhing them with materials to build their ſyſtems and 
hypothefes upon. See HyPoTHEs1s, Ce. 

The learned M. Dacier, in the beginning of his diſcourſe 
on Plato, at the head of his tranſlation of the works of 
that philoſopher, deals ſtill more ſeverely with the makers 
of experiments, He breaks out with a fort of indignation, at 
a tribe of idly curious people, whoſe philoſophy conſiſts in 
making experiments on the gravity of the air, the equilibrium 
of fluids, the loadſtone, c. and yet arrogate to themſelves 
the noble title of philoſophers. 

ExPERIMENTAL Phy/ics. . Sec the article Phys1cs, 

EXPERIMENT UM Crucis, denotes a capital, leading, or 
deciſive experiment; thus called, either as, like a croſs, or di- 
rection- poſt placed in the meeting of ſeveral roads, it guides and 
directs men to the true knowledge of the nature of the thing 
they are enquiring after: or, as it is a kind of torture, where- 
by the nature of the thing is as it were extorted by violence. 
See COLOUR. 

EXPIATION, the act of ſuffering the puniſhments adjudged 
to a man's crimes, and thus paying off, and diſcharging the 
debt, or guilt. See LUSTRAT10ON, PROPITIATION, Ce. 
The Romaniſts hold, that fouls, after death, are ſent to pur- 
gatory, to exprate, or atone for their fins. See PuROA- 
TORY. 

ExPIATION is alſo applied to facrifices offered to the deity, to 
implore his mercy, and forgiveneſs. See SACRIFICE. 

The feaſt of ExPlaTtION, among the Jews, called by our tran- 
ſlators the day of atonement, was held on the 10th day of the 
7th month of the Jewiſh year, anſwering to our September. 
It was inſtituted by God himſelf, Levit. xxiii. 27, &c. 
On that day, the high-pricſt, the figure or type of Jeſus 
Chriſt, confeſſed his fins ; and after ſeveral ceremonies, made 
an atonement for all the people to waſh them from their 
fins. 

ExP1ATION, among the heathens, denoted a purification uſed 
for eflacing, or aboliſhing a crime. See LusTRa- 
TION. 

It was practiſed with divers ceremonies : the moſt uſual was 
ablution, See ABLUTION. 

Exprations were performed for whole cities, as well as particu- 
lar perſons.-—Atter the young Horatius had been abſolved by 
the people from the murthyr of his ſiſter ; he was further pu- 
rified by ſeveral expiatzons preſcribed by the laws of the ponti- 
ficrs for involuntary murthers, Halicarnaſs, 


* 


or diverting ſome thing belonging to an inheritance, before 
any body had declared himſelf heir thereof. 

This made a peculiar ſpeci:s of theft: for there could not 
properly be a theft in taking a thing not poſſeſſed by any 
body ; or cic the inheritance was accepted, ; 


| 


expreſs ſuch ſudden actions of bodies, as have ſome reſem. 
blance hereto : c. gr. thoſe which ferment with violence, im- 
mediately upon their mixture, and occaſion a cracklins 
ſound. : 
Some writers have likewiſe applied exp/ofzer to the excurſions 
of the animal ſpirits, and inſtantaneous motions of the t. 
vous fibres ariſing without the direction of the mind: but the 
term here ſcems too figurative to expreſs any determinate 
idea, ſo as really to inform the underſtanding, 
EXPOLITION, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby we explain 
the ſame thing in different phraſes, and expreſſions, in order 
to ſhew it more fully. | 
Expolitian was the favourite figure of Balzac,—A man, but 
moderately verſed in the ityle of ſcripture, will perceive that 
this is no more than an expelitron ; that is, a, figure wheieby 
the ſacred author explains the fame thing in different terms. 
The ſcriptures are full of ſuch figures; and I ſcarce think 
| there is any one more ordinary. Soucict. 
EXPONAS Jenditiani. See VENDITIONI. 
EXPONENT, in arithmetic, ExroN ENT of a power, de 
notes the number which expreſſes the degree of the power; or 
which ſhews how often a given puwer is to be divided by 
its root, ere it be brought down to unity. See Pow ER. 
Thus the exponent of a ſquare number is 2; of a cube 3: 
the ſquare being a power of the ſecond degree; the cube 
of the third, c. See SQUARE, CUBE, Oe. 
ExPONENT, is alſo uſed in arithmetic, in the ſame ſenſe with 
index, or logarithm. Sce LoGARIT HM, 
Thus a ſeries of numbers in arithmetical progreflion, being 
placed under another ſeries in geometrical progreſſion, are 
called the exponents, indices, or logarithms thereof.— E. gr, In 
the two progreſſions, 
Gem. 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 250; -512 
%% ˙ . SE OO won On 
o is the exponent, index, or logarithm, of the firſt term 1; 5 
that of the 6th. 32, Cc. See IxDEx. 
Hence, unity is to the exponent of a power, as the logarithm 
of the root, to the logarithm of its power: conſequently, 
logarithm of the power is had, by multiplying the logarithm 
of the root by its expoent ; and the logarithm of the root 
had, by dividing the logarithm of the power by its er- 
ponent, | | 
ExPOnNENT of a ratio, is the quotient ariſing upon dividing tie 
antecedent by the conſequent, 
Thus, in the ratio 3 to 2, the exponent is 1 1; and the cf 
nent of the ratio 2 to 3, is 2. See RAT10. 
Hence, 19. If the conſequent be unity, the antecedent is th. 
exponent of the ratio. Thus, e. gr. the exponent of the ret. 
4 to 1, is 4.—And again: the exponent of a ratio is 
unity, as the antecedent to the conſequent. 
29, Since, in a rational ratio, the exponent of the ratio is ha- 
by dividing a rational number by another rational; the . 
ponent of a rational ratio, 1s a rational number. ; 
EXPONENTIAL Calculus, Calculus EXPONENTIALIS, '2 
a method of differencing exponential quantities, and of ſum- 
ming up the differences of exporentzals, See CALCULUS, 
ExPONENTIAL Curve, is that which is defined by an e- 
nential equation, * 


Eronential curves partake both of the nature of algebraic and 
tranſcendental ones; of the former, becauſe they conſiſt of a 
finite number of terms, though thoſe terms themſelves are in- 
determinate z and of the latter, becauſe they cannot be alge- 
braically conſtructed. See Curve. 
ExPONENTIAL Equation, is that wherein there is an exponential 
quantity, See QUATION, Oc. 

ExPONENTIAL Quantity, is a power whoſe exponent is an inde- 
terminate, or variable quantity, See QuanTITyY, 


nential of the ft or loweſt degree. | 
When the exponent it ſelf is an 5 of the firſt degree, 
then the quantity is an exporentia of the ſecond degree. 
Thus z is an exponential of the firſt degree, becauſe the quan- 
X 


ity y is a ſimple flowing quantity. But 27 is an exponential 
quatitty of the ſecond degree ; becauſe Y* is an exponential of 
* 


* 
the firſt degree. So alſo 25 is an exponential of the third de- 


y 
gree, the exponent y * being one of the ſecond; 
EXPORTATION, in commerce, the act of ſending com- 
modities out of one country into another. See ComMeRCs. 
The merchandizes yearly exported from England are immenſe, 
— The principal articles are corn, cattle, cloth, iron, lead, 
tin, leather, coal, hops, flax, hemp, hats, malt liquors, fiſh, 
watches, ribbands, &c. 
The woollen manufacture alone, 2 exported, is computed 
to amount to 2000000 pound erling ; and lead, tin, and 
coals, to 500OOO pound, See Wool TEN. 
Wool, fullers earth, Sc. are contraband goods, I. e. prohi- 
bited to be exported. See ConTrABAND,—.F or the duties of 
exportation, See Dur v. 
EXPOSING, the act of ſetting a thing to public view, 
Perjury, forgery, libelling, falſe weights and meaſures are 
puniſhed by expo/ing the criminal in the pillory, to the deri- 
hon of the people. See PILLORx. 
In the Romiſh church, the ſacrament is (aid to be expoſed, 
when it is ſhewn in public, Uncovered, on feſtival days, and 
during the time of plenary indulgences. 
ExPOS1NG Is alſo uſed with a further latitude: thus, we ſay, it 
15 prohibited to expo/e falſe or clipped money. 
Children are ſometimes expoſed in the ſtreets; 1. „. are left in 
the ſtreets, with deſign to be loſt. | 
Such a houſe ſtands very high, and has + delicious proſpect, 
but it is expoſed to all the four winds. Such a City being on 
the trontiers, and not fortified, is expoJed to the inſults of 
every oy of forces, 
EX POSITION, the act of eapeſing. See ExposfxG. 
"x POSITION is likewiſe applied to the interpretation, or ex- 
piucation of an author, or a paſſage therein. See Exx- 
GESIS, 
Thus we ſay, an expoſiticn of the 39 articles, of the Lord's 
Prayer, Sc. See Commgn TARY, ANNOTATION, Oe. 
in this ſenſe we do not ſay expo/eng, but expounding, 
x POSITION, in gardening. See Exposukk. 
{XPOSIT OR, or ExPo3ITORY, a title which ſome writers 
bare given to a lefler kind of dictionaries, or vocabularies, 
ferving, to expound, ot explain the meaning of the hard 
words of a language. See DicTionagy and Vocapvu- 
LARY, 
EXPOSURE, or ExPos1T1ON, in gardening, the aſpect, or 
ſiuation of a garden, wall, building, or the like, with reſpect 
o the ſun, winds, &c, See Garpey. 
There are four regular kinds of expoſures, viz. eaſt, weſt, 
north, and ſouth : but it muſt be obſerved, that among gar- 
deners, theſe terms ſignify juſt the contrary to what they do 
-mong geographers. See EasT, Oc. | 
ihe gardeners, in effect, do not give the names eg, weſt, 


ſhines; and they conſider the manner wherein he ſhines, 
whether as to the whole garden, or ſome one of its ſides, - 
If they find, that the ſun at his riſing, and during the firſt 
halt of the day, continues to ſhine on one ſide of a garden or 
wall; they call that an eaſtern expoſure, or eaſt wall, &c. 
And if the ſun begin to ſhine later, or end ſooner, it is not a 
oper eaſtern expoſure, 

or the ſame reaſon, they call the we/?, the ſide the ſun 
ſhines on in the latter half of the day, 1. e. from noon to 
nicht. And accordingly, the ſouth, or fouthern expoſure, is 
the place whereon he ſhines, trom about nine a clock in the 
morning, till night; or which, in the general, he ſhines 
longeſt on in the whole day : and the part he ſhines leaſt on, is 
the north, or northern eapeſure. at what hour ſoever it begin 
or end, being uſually from 11 a clock to 1. 

ouch is the gardeners language with regard to the expoſures, 
and particularly thoſe of walls; by which we are let into the 


— 


1:pnification of this or the like expreſſions, uſual among them.— 
My eaſt wall proves, hits, or thrives better, than my weſt. My | 
eaſtern fruit trees have had fewer ſhowers than m y weltern, Cc. 

The eaftern and fouthern expojures are, by common conſent of | 


Yo. 1. 
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E 
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all gardeners, the two principal; and have a conſiderable 2d. 
Vantage above the reſt, A weft expoſure is not much amis ; 
at leaſt, it is better than a northern one, which is the worſt 
of all. Each has its inconveniencies. A, | 

The eaſtern, commencing differently at different ſeaſons of the 
yer and ending about noon, ſubjects the trees; &c. to the N. E. 
winds, which wither the leaves and new ſhoots, blow down 
the fruit, Ec, beſide that it has little benefit of rains, which 
come ' moſtly from the weft. Vet does the reverend Mr. 
Lawrence Judge the eaſt, better than the welt wall, for all 


M. Gentil recommends the eaftern expoſure as beſt for all 
kinds of peaches ; adding, that they ripen ſooneſt, grow big- 
Ser, are better coloured, and of a finer taſte than in any 
other : But Mr. Carpenter reſtrains the rule to the early 
and middle forts: for the backward, he rather chuſes 2 
ſouthern, or fouth-eaft expoſure, which is beſt for all late 
fruits; becauſe the influence of the fun is ſtrongeſt, and con- 
tinues longeſt therein. 

The weſtern, accounted from half an honr paſt 11, till ſun- 
ſet, is backwarder than an caſtern one by 8 or 10 days; but 
it has this advantage, that it receives little damage from the 
froſts, which melt before the ſun comes to ſhine upon the 
fruit, and fall off like dew, without doing any prejudice: ſo 
that it may bear apricocks, peaches, pears, and plums. But 
it is incommoded with north weſt winds in the ſpring, as alſo 
with the autumnal winds, which blow down a deal of fruit, 
The northern expoſure has leis fun than the weſt; yet is it 
not without its advantages, In the northerly parts 6f Eng- 
land, it bears little bur pears, cherrics, and plums, © But 
in the warmer parts 1t ſerves for apricocks, which have the 
advantage of continuing later, than in any other expoſtires 
belides being free from inſects, 

The joutherr expofure, accounted from about 9 till 4, is re- 
commended for peaches, pears, grapes, and plums. 
XPRESS, ſomething that is preciſe, in formal terms, or for 
ſome particular deſign.—I told him as much in expreſs 
terms: he gave me a commiſſion expreſs : he had expreſs 
orders. A courier was diſpatched expreſs. © 

We alſo ſay, ſomewhat abulively, to ſend an expreſs, niean- 
ing a courier. See CouRien. | 

XPRESSED Oi, are fuch as are procured from bodies 
only by prefling ; as the oils of olives, almonds, and the like, 
See O1L. and Expx e850, 


ExrRESSED Species. See the article SPECIES, 


XPRESSION, in medicine, chymiſtry, &. the act of ex- 
preſſing, or extracting the juices of plants, fruits, or other 
matters, by ſqueezing, wringing, or preſſing them in a 


After having let the herbs infuſe a due time, their juice 
muſt be drawn by expreſſion in a linen cloth, or under a press. 


XPRESSION, in oratory, denotes the manner of delivering, or 
conveying a man's ideas to another, See STYLE, Gr. 
XPR ESSION is more particularly uſed for the elocution, diction, 
and choice of words in a diſcourſe. See ELocviion, 
Dicriox, Se. | | 
It is not enough a poet, or orator, have fine thoughts, he 
muſt likewiſe have a happy expreſſion : delects in the expreſſion 
ordinarily ariſe from defects in the Imagination: abundance of 
the beauties of the antienr writers, are annexed either to e 
prefſrons which are peculiar to their language ; or to relations 
which not being fo familiar to ws as to them, do not give us 
the ſame pleaſure. De la Motte. 


ExrRxssiox, denotes in painting, a natural and lively repre- 


ſentation of the ſubject, or of the ſeveral objects intended to 
be ſhewn. See PainTiNG. 

The expreſſim conſiſts principally in repreſenting; the human 
body, and all its parts in the action fuitable to it 3 In ex- 
hibiting in the face, the ſeveral paſſions Proper to the fi- 
gutes; and obſerving the motions they impreſs on the other 
external parts, See ATTITUDE. 

The term expreſſion, is ordinarily confounded with that of 
paſſion : but they differ in this, that expreſſion is a general 
term, implying a repreſentation of an object, agreeably to its 
nature and character, and the ue, or office it is to have in the 
work; Whereas pation, in painting, denotes a motion of the 
body, accompanied with certain diſpoſitions, or airs of the face, 
which mark an agitation in the ſoul. So that every paſſion is 
an expreſſion ; but not every expreſſion a paſſion. See PAs810 N. 


Laws, or rules of ExYR ESSO in painting. Expreſſim, ve have 


laid, is a repreſentation of things according to their character ; 
and may be conſidered either with reſpect to the ſubject in ge 
neral; or to the paſſions peculiar thereto, | 

I. With regard to the ſubject, it is to be obſerved, 10. That 
all the parts of the compoſition are to be transformed, or 
reduced, to the character of the ſubjet; ſo as they may 
conſpire to impreſs the ſame ſentiment, paſſion, or idea : 
thus, e. gr. in a repreſentation of joy and peace, EVEy thing 
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30. To this end, the hiſtory, or fable, is to be well ftudied 
in the authors who deſcribe it, in order to conceive its nature 
and truly, and impreſs it ſtrongly on the imagina- 


to the principal image of the ſubject, or the truth of hiſtory, 
See Erisopk. 
55. The harmon of the tout enſemble to be particularly re- 
garded, both wi regard to the actions, and the light and 
colour, See CI AIR obſcure, 
6. The modes and cuſtoms to be obſerved and every 
thing made conformable to time, place, and quality, See 
Cus rom. 
25. The three unities of time, place, and action, to be ob- 
ſerved: that is, nothing to be repreſented in the ſame picture, 
but what paſſes at the lame time, and may be ſeen at the 
nt „ particules ad d affeQions of th 
- With regtr@#tworthe particu r paſſions an ions of the 
ſubject; the rules are, 10 That the paſſions of brutes are 
ſew and ſimple, and have almoſt all an immediate reſpect, 
either to ielf-preſervation, or the Propagation of the kind : 
but, in men, there is more variety ; and accordingly, more 
marks and expreſſions thereof. Hence, man can move his 


directly, and without fear or diſguiſe, 
3”. Though the paſſions of the ſoul may be expreſſed by the 


Actions of the body; it is in the face they are principally 


ſhewn; and particularly in the turn of the eye, and the mo- 


is the effect of grief and ſadneſs. | 
59. The paſſions are all reducible to joy and ſadneſs; each of 
which is either ſimple, or mixed and paſſionate. 
69. Simple 1 2 dilatation of all the parts: the eye- 


it ſelf by the body, the arms extended towards the object, in 
uncertain and unquiet motions. 


8. Simple ſadneſs, is expreſſed bythe body being caſt down, | 


the head careleſly hanging aſide, the forchead wrinkled, the 
eye-brows raiſed to the midſt of the forehead, the eyes half 
ſhut, the mouth a little open, the corners downwards, the 
under-lip pointing and drawn back, the noſtrils ſwelled, and 


mouth a little open and foaming, the veins ſwelled, and 
the hair erect.— That with deſpair, reſembles the laſt, only 
more exceſſive and diſordered. | 

9*. The hand has a great ſhare in the expreſſion of our ſenti- 


r hands, amazement and deſpair: bolding the hands, 
idleneſs: holding the 5 indented, muſing; holding forth 
the hands together, yie ding and ſubmiſſion; lifting up the 


finger on the mouth, bidding filence : giving with the finger 

and thumb, parcz dare. and the fore-finger put forth, the 

reſt contracted, mon/trar; & dicier hic oft, | 

11*, The lex of the figure to be regarded; and man, as 

he is of a more vigorous and reſolute nature, to appear in all 
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without any draught of ſenſual Paſſions ; only appr = g 
their characters to their functions of power, Aich, ane 


EXSICCATION , in chymiſtry, ec. the act of drying 


moiſture of a thing. See Evaroga- 
TION, 7 p 


It is but part of the hiſtory of Liv of the writings of Cic 
Czlar, Sc. that are extant ; the Ne are loſt, We een 


taken up into the third heaven, Was what we call an x. 


the ſenſory, as in moſt deliriums, Oc. Sec PHRENzy, Ma- 
NIA, MEL Aancnory, DE Liu, oe, 


EXTENDENDA Terra. See the article TRR RA. 
EXTENDING, in a legal ſenſe, ſignifies the valuing of 


lands and tenements, of one bound by ſtatute, g. and who 
hath forfeited his bond, at ſuch an indifferent rate, as that ty 


the yearly rent, the obligator may, in time, be fully paid his 
EXTEN SION, in phyſicks, that whereby a thing is con- 


parts, beyond parts; which ſome authors cavil witha!. 1; 


any relation to parts. 


If a man conſider the diſtance between two bodies, abſtracie- 
ly, and without any regard to bodies which may fill that inc... 


deen the extremes of a ſolid body, it is called extenſion. Ser 


exten/iom of a body is ſomething more abſolute; and its quan- 
tity and magnitude more reſpective, or implying a nearer r:- 


Iatian 


EXPULSION, the act of driving a man by force out of 


In an extaſy, there muſt be an unuſual tenſion of the fibres -# 


val, it is called Jpace : and when he conſiders the diſtance e. f 
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lation to much and little. See QyAx Tir v, MacnrTvups, 


Mass, &r. 
EXTENSOR, in anatomy, a name common to divers mu. 


cles, ſerving to extend, or ſtretch out the parts; and parti- 
— the and ſeet: Such are the N 

ExTEnsoOR Cami Ulnaris, called alſo cubiteus internus, a 
muſcle, which coming from the internal protuberance of the 
humerus, and paſſing tendinous under the ligamentum annu- 
lare, is inſerted into the upper part of the bone of the meta- 
carpium, which anſwers to the little finger. This, and the ul- 
naris flexor, moving together, draw the hand ſide-wiſe towards 
the ulna,—See Tab. (Myol) fig. 6. n. 18. 

EXTENSOR Carpi Radialis, called alſo radieus externus, and 
bicornis, is really two diſtinct muſcles. The firſt ariſes from 
above the external protuberance of the humerus z and the ſe- 
cond from the lowermoſt part of the external protuberance. 
They both lie along the external part of the radius, and paſ- 
ſing under the annular ligament, one is inſerted into the bone 
of the metacarpus, that ſuſtains the fore · finger; and the 
other to that which ſuftains the middle-finger, Theſe two ex- 
tend the wriſt.—See Tab. Anat. (Myol) . 1. n. 19. 

ExreNSOR Communis digitorum manus, ariſes from the external 
protuberance of the humerus, and at the wriſt divides into 
three flat tendons, which paſs under the annular ligament, to 
be inſerted into all the bones of the fore, middle, and ring- 
finger. —See Tab. Anat. (Myol) fg. 1. n. 36. fo. 6. 
n. 26. 

ExTENSOR Primi internadii pollicis, ariſes from the upper and ex- 
ccrnal part of the ulna, and paffing obliquely over the tendon 
of the radiæus externus, is inſerted near the ſecond joint of the 
thumb, | 

FExTENSOR Secundi internodii pollicis, ariſes from the upper and 
internal part of the radius, and is inſerted into the upper part 
of the ſecond bone of the thumb. 

EXTENSOR Tertii internodii pollicts, ariſes from the ulna, a little 
below the firſt extenſor, and is inſerted into the third bone of 
the thumb. 

ExT#N$0R Indicis, comes from the middle and external part of 
the ulna, and paſſing under the annular ligament, is inſerted 
into the third bone of the ſore - finger, where it Joins the ex- 
tenſor communis. | 

EXTENSOR mininu digiti, ariſes from the external protuberance 
of the humerus, and from the upper part of the ulna ; and 
patling under the annular ligament, is inſerted into the third 
bone of the little finger. —-Sce Tab. net. (Myol) fy. 1. 
n. 37. and fg. 6. n. 17. 

EXTENSOR Digitorum pedis longus, is a muſcle derived from the 
tore part of the upper epiphyſis of the tibia, and growing, 
tendinous about the middle thereof, runs in four tendons un- 
der the annular ligament, to the third bone of every toe, ex 
cept the pollex. Tab. Anat, (Myol) fig. 2. n. 45. fig. 1. 
n. 64. 

ExTENSOR Digitorum pedis brevis, comes from the exterior and 
fore part of the calcaneum, and goes to the ſecond joint of the 
toes. — See Tab. Anat. (Myol) fg. 1. n. 73. 

ExTENSOR Pollicis pears longus, riſes large and fleſhy from the 
tore part of the fibula, a little below its upper proceſs ; 
whence, paſting under the annular ligament, it is inſerted into 
the upper part of the ſecond bone of the great toe. See Tab, 
Anat. (Myol) fig. 1. n. 71. 

ET ENSOR Pollicis pedis brevis, ſprings fleſhy from the fore part 
of the os calcis, and after a ſhort belly, is contracted into a 
flender tendon ; which running obliquely over the upper part 
of the foot, is inſerted into the ſecond bone of the great toe.— 
dee Tab. Anat. (Myol) fg. 1. n. 75. fig. 2. n. 51. 

EXTENT, in law, ſometimes denotes a writ, or commiſ- 
lion to the ſheriff, for the valuing of lands, and tenements: 
ſometimes the act of the ſheriff upon this writ; and ſome- 
times the eſtimate, or valuation of lands, per proprios viros. 
Fleta, I. 2. See ExTENDING, and RE-ExT ENT. 

EXTENUATION, the act of diminiſhing, or leſſening the 
bulk, or ſubſtance of a thing, eſpecially the human body. 


Fevers, agues, long abſtinences, c. occafion great extenua- 


tons, Or emaciations. Sce ConSUMPTI1oON, Sc. 
FXTENUATION, is alſo a hgure in rhetoric, oppoſite to the 
hyperbole, —The Greeks call it Aolilns, See Hyptn- 
BOLE, 
{EXTERIOR Pohgon PoL vox. 
ExrERRIOR Talus, 4 See the articles Fn &c, 
EXTERMINATION *, the act of extirpating, or to- 
tally deſtroying a people, race, family, &c. See ExTir- 
PATION, 
* The word is Latin, formed of ex and terminus, boun- 
dary. - 
The Jews have been exterminated out of Portugal ; the Moors 


vut of Spain ; the Albigenſes out of F rance, &:, Philip the | 


Fair of France, to be revenged on the Knights Templars, 
took a reſolution in 1307, to exterminate them. See TEM- 
PLAR, 

FXTERNAL, or ExT ERIOUR, a term of relation, applied 
to the ſurface, or out- ſide of a body ; or that part which 
*PPEears, or preſents it {elf to the eye, touch, Oc. See Ex- 


EXTERNAL Place, 
EXTERNAL Angles, are the angles of any right-lined figure 


TERNUS, } 


E X T 


In which ſenſe it is expoſed to internal, or interior. See In- 


TERNAI. 


External medicines are alſo called lecal. medicines, and topicks. 


See Topic. 
The ſenſes are divided into external, which are thoſe whereby 
we perceive ideas, or have the perception of external objects; as 
ſeeing, hearing, &c. and internal. See SENS B. 

EXTERNAL, is alſo uſed to expreſs any thing that is without- 
ſide a man, or that is not within him, and particularly in 
his mind. In which ſenſe, we fay external objedts, &c. See 
OsJxcr. 

The exiſtence of an external world, i. e. of bodies, and ob- 
jects, out of the mind, is a thing has been reatl i 
— of late. See ExtoTeNCe. po he poet 

reality, © were it poſſible for bod; 7, e. ſolid, figur A 
* ſubſtances to exiſt without the ming. correſponding — — 
ideas we have of external objects, yet how were it poſſible 
© for us to know it? either we muſt know it by ſenſe, or 
* reaſon : as for our ſenſes, by them we have only the know- 
© ledge of our ſenſations or ideas: they do not inform us that 
things exiſt without the mind, or unperceived, like thoſe 
* Which are perceived. It remains, therefore, that if we 
* have any knowledge at all of external things, it muſt be by 
© reaſon, inferring their exiſtence from what is immediately 
perceived by ſenſe. But how tha] reaſon induce us to be. 
© lieve the exiſtence of bodies without the mind, when the 
* patrons of matter themſelves deny that there is any neceſſa- 
ry connection betwixt them and our ideas. In effect, it is 
granted on all hands, and what happens in dreams, phren- 
© zies, deliriums, extaſies, e. puts it beyond difpute, that 
* we might be affected with all the ideas we have — 
though there were no bodies exilting without, reſembling 
them. Hence, it is evident, the ſuppoſition of external bo- 
dies is not neceſſary for the production of our ideas. 
Berkel. Princ. of Human Anowl. p. 59. 
* Granting the materialiſts their external bodies, they by their 
* own confeflion, are never the nearer knowing how our ideas 


are produced; ſince they own themſelves unable to com 


* prehend in what manner body can act upon ſpirit: 

it is paſſible it ſhould imprint any idea in the ming, Sunn 
the production of ideas, or ſenlations, in our minds, can 

© be no reaſon why we ſhould ſuppoſe matter, or corporcal 

* ſubſtances ; ſince that is equally inexplicable with or with- 
out the ſuppoſition, In ſhort, though there were external 
bodies, it is impoſſible we ſhould ever come to know it ; and 
* if there were none, we ſhould have the ſame cauſe to think 
© there were that we now have.” ld. Ibid p. 60, Gr. 

Try, whether you can conceive it poſlible for a found, or 
figure, or motion, or colour, to exiſt without the mind, or 
* unperceived. This may perhaps convince you, that what 
you contend for, is a downright contradiction,—T am con- 
tent to put the whole upon this iſſue: if you can but con- 
ceive it poſſible for one extended, moveable ſubſtance, oc 

in general, for ary one idea to exiſt otherwi& than in a 
mind perceiving it; J ſhall readily give up the cauſe, [7 
* Ibid. p. 63. 
* It is worth while to reflect a little on the motives which 
* induced men to ſuppoſe the exiſtence of material! ſubſtance : 
that fo, having obſerved the gradual cealing and expiration 
of thoſe motives, we m y withdraw the aſſent grounded 
* on them. Firſt, therefore, it was thought that colour, fi- 
„ Sure, motion, and the reſt of the ſenſible qualities J gef. 
© ly exiſt without the mind ; and for this reaſon, it ſeemed 
« neceflary to ſuppoſe ſome unthinkins ſubſtratum, or ſub- 


time, men being convinced that colours, ſounds, and the 


But having ſhevwn above, that none, even of theſe, can 


* poſſibly exiſt otherwiſe than in a ſpirit, or mind, which per- 


ExTERNAL Denomination. - DRNOMHLNATTOx. 
c See © Mopr. 
PLace, 
formed without it, when all the ſides are ſeverally produced. 
See ANGLE, and INTERNAL. 
Theſe are all, taken together, equal to four right angles. 
Particularly, in a triangle, the external angle DOA (Jas. 


Geometry, fig. 76. ) is equal to both the internal and oppohte 
ones z and y. See TRIANGL x. 


EXTERNAL — See SBEAUTY, 
EXTERNAL Ear. 
EXTERNUS Auris, in anatomy, a ſmall muſcle coming 


Eak, and AuRIcTLE. 


from the ſide of the meatus auditorius, to the ſhort pioceſs 01 
the malleus; ſerving to draw the handle thereof downwards, 
apy 
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and fo to relax the membrana tympani. See TVMTAMNUx, 


and MaLLEus. 555 
Ex rERNUs Brachieus, « BRxAcHTxUs. 
ExTzstwus Cubitens, | CupBiTzvs. 
Ex rEANUS Ga US, GASTROCNEMIUS, 


ExTERnvus Niacus. 
ExTERxvs Orbiter, 


5 gee 0 ILIAcus. 


OR BITER. 


ExrERNUS Pterygaideus. |PTrexvyoormevs, 
ExTexnus Vu. VasTvus. 
ExrERRNUS Rettus Capitis, / Recrtus. 


EXTINCTION, the a& of extinguiſhing, that is, putting 


out, or deſtroying fire, flame, or light. See 


Liar, 


Boerhaave denies, that there is properly any ſuch thing as 
extinguiſhing of fire: It is a body ſui generis, of an immu. 


table nature, and we can no more extinguiſh, or 
than create it. See Firs. 


deſtroy it, 


The Ariſtotelians account for the extinctian of fire from the 
pracge of contrariety ; thus, lay they, water puts out fire, 


the one being cold, and moiſt, and the other, hot and dry. 


tinguiſhed by hot water as readily as cold ; nay by 
Oc. See ANTIPERIST A818. 


oil, earth, 


Some of the moderns offer two more plauſible cauſes of ex- 
rincqtion, viz. diſſipation, as when the next, immediate fuel of 
the flame, is diſperſed and blown off by too forcible a wind: 
and /uffocation, when it is ſo compreſſed, as that its free mo- 
tion cannot be maintained ; as happens upon throwing water, 


See Fewer. 


ExTincTiox, in chymiſtry, and pharmacy, is when a metal, 
mineral, or the like body, after having been heated red hot 


in the fire, is plunged in ſome fluid; either to 


ſoften and 


temper its acrimony, as tutty in roſe-water ; or to com- 
municate its virtue to the liquor, as iron or ſteel to common 
water ; or, laſtly, to give it a temper, as in the extinitim 


of ſteel in Vater, or ſome other preparation, 


EXTINGUISHMENT, in law, is uſcd for 3 conſolidation. 


See ConsoLiDATION. 


Thus, if a man, having a yearly rent due to him out of my 
lands, afterwards purchaſe the ſame lands; both the property 
and rent becoming conſolidated, or united in one poſſeſſor, 


the rent is ſaid to be extinguiſhed, 
So, Where a man 


The word is formed of the Latin ex, and /?irps, root. 
Dogs graſs is a weed very difficult to extirpate.— Among the 
prayers of the Romiſh jubilee, there is one for the extirpa- 


Exrixrariox, is alſo uſed in chirurgery, for the cutting off 


any part entirely; as a wen, Oc. or the eating it away, as a 


wart, Cc. by corroſive medicines, 
CoRroon, Ec 


See AMPUTAT10N, | 


EXTISPEX , in antiquity, an officer who viewed, and exa- 
mined the entrails of victims; in order to draw preſages 


therefrom as to futurity. © See ARUSPEX, 


The word is formed from the Latin exta, and fdicere, of 


/dicio, T view, conſider. 


This kind of divination, called extiſpicium, was mightily in 
Vogue throughout Greece, where there were two families, 
the Jamidæ and Clytidaz, conſecrated, or ſet apart, peculiarly 


for it. 


In Italy, the firſt extiſdices were the Hetrurians ; among 


whom, likewiſe, the art was in great repute, 


us a hne deſcription of one of theſe operations in his firſt book. 
EXTORTION, in law, an illegal manner of wreſting any 


thing from a man, either by force, menace, or 
See EXACTION. 


t an officer, by terrifying, or ſpunging another on pretence 
of his office, takes more than his ordinary fees, or dues, he 


commuts, and is indictable for extortion, 


So the exacting of unlawful uſury, winning by unlawful 
games, and, in fine, all taking of more than is juſtly due by 
colour, or pretence of right, as exceſſive tolls in millers, ex- 
ceſſive prices of ale, bread, victuals, wares, Cc. comes under 


extortion, 
Crompton ſays, that wrong done by any man, is 


treſpaſs, but exceſſive WIONg is extortion; which is 


properly a 
molt pro- 


perly applicable to ſheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, and other officers, 


who, by colour of their office, greatly oppreſs and 


wrong the 


king's ſubjects, by taking exceſlive rewards, or tees, for exe- 


cuting their office, 


EXTRA-Junricta L, ſomething done out of the proper court, 
or the ordinary courſe of law.-- As when judgment is given 
in a cauſe, or caſe, not depending in that court where ſuch 


judgment is given, or wherein the Judge has 
diction. Sec JurisDicrion, Courr, e. 


* nenn TIT Toros a 
* i 5 1 1 * 


ExTza-Parxothiat, a place out of the bounds of any pariſh, 


ExTRACT, in matters of literature, denotes a ſhort abrido. 


EXTRACTI 23 Eccleſia. 
EXTRACTION, in pharmacy and chymiſtry, an opera- 


* 


4 | 


EX T 


* 


or privileged, and freed from the duties of a pariſh,” Sec Pa. 


ROCHIAL. : 


EXTRACT, ExTRAcTUuM, in pharmacy, the pureſt, an; 


fineſt part of a vegetable, or other body, ſeparated from the 


um; and afterwards reduced into a thick, moiſt oonſiſtence 
by diſtillation, or evaporation of the h midity of the men- 
ſtruum. See Ex rRACTIOx. | 


ſome of the matter. thereof 

See ABRIDGMENT, EP1Tonms, &c. | 

The journals nouvelles, bibliotheques, memoires, and other 
ly | 


time. See JourNar. | 
See REs8TITUTIONE Extra; 


tion, whereby eſſences, tinctures, c. are drawn from na. 
tural bodies. See ExTRACT. * 

Some will have extraction to ſignify any folution made by men. 
ſtruums: but, in ſtrictneßs, there is this difference; that in 
Jolution the menſtruum ablorbs the whole ſubſtance of the bo- 
dy, but in extraction it carries off only a certain part of . 
and in this ſenſe, camphire is diffolved in ſpirit of wine, but 
jalap is more properly ſaid to be extracted; for the rein is 
only taken out by the menſtruum, the other particles being 
See SOLUTION, and Dissoxuriox. 


ſignifies ſuch an inſpiſſation, or 


diſſolved but in aqueous liquors; whereas reſinous gums. as 


There are others again of à middle nature, which may be 
diſſolved in either fort of menſtruums, though not ſo ealily in 
one as the other: Thus aloes, and rhubarb, which are ne 
thing reſinous, are better made into extracts with fpirit of 
wine, than water : but plants, which abound le with rcfn, 
ſuch as hellebore, c. are more commodiouſly extracted wi:!, 


To perform extra;m therefore aright, a proper menſtruum 
is neceſſary, and one which is as near a-kin az poſſible to the 
body to be extracted. See MEnsTRUUM, 


ExTRACTIoN, in chirurgery, denotes an operation whereh 


ſome foreign matter lodged in the body, contrary to the order 
of nature, is drawn out of the fame by manual application, 61 
the help of inftruments. | 

Such is the extra#iom of a ſtõne, formed in the bladder, gr in 
the kidneys, c. See STONE. See alſo LirHorouv. 
Extraction belongs to the crærgſis, as a ſpecies to it; genus. 
See Ex #REs51s. 


ExT RACTION, or Deſcent, in genealogy, denotes the ſtock, or 


perſon is deſcended from. See Desczxr, 
and Sona | 

In ſome military orders, chapters, &c, a candidate muſt make 
proof of the nobility of his extra&;on before he is admitted. 
See KNiGHrT, Ox pkk, Se. 


EXTRACTION of Roots, the method of finding the roots of given 


numbers, or quantities. See Root. 

The ſquare, cube, and other powers of a number, or roo, 
are formed by multiplying the given number into it ſelf a rea- 
ter, or leſs number of times, as the power required is higher 
or lower. See Po WR R. 

This multiplication compounds the powers; and the eren 
tian of the root decompounds them again, or reduces ther 
to their firſt principles or roots. So that the extraction of the 


root is to the multiplication of the power, what the analv!is 


Thus, 4, multiplied by 4, produces 16; which is the 
ſquare of 4, or the tactum of 4 by it felt ; and 16, multi- 
plied by 4, makes 64, which is the cube of 4, or the f- 
ctum of 4 by its ſquare:—Such is the compoſition c. 
powers. See InvoLuTion. 
Again, the ſquare root of 16 is 4, by reaſon 4 is the quotient 
of 16 divided by 4; and the cube root of 64 is likewiſe 4, 
by reaſon 4 is the quotient of 64 divided by the ſquare of 4 
uch is the extraction of rcots, 
Hence, to extract the root out of a given power, is the fam? 
thing as to find a number, e. gr. 4, which being multiplicd 
a Certain number of times into it ſelf, produces the given 
Wer. . r. 10 Or 64. Se Powe. 
For the extraction of {quare and cube roots, it is neceſſary to 
have the ſquares, and cubes of all the digits in readineſs 3 .4S 
exhibited in the following table, 

Roots 


EXT WAX 
TU ————TI TT 


f eee | the root, wiz. neglecting the laſt figure 7, ſay, how mats 1 
Roots } 1 2 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 | 9 umes 8 is contained in 61? Anſwer, 7 5 wherefore write 7 11.19 
* | — in the quotient, and from 617, take the product of 7 into Ac] 
Square 1 | 4 9 16 25 30 | 49 | 64 | 81 87, or 609, and chere will remain 8, to which join tlie two | 14 
next figures 87, and you will have 887; 9) the divition 1% 
1 whereof b the double of 4 or 94, You are 0 ohtain the 1 | 
I 8 | 2 | £ | 12 | 216] | 12 2 - Y - 7» Jy . & "A171 THE 1 
Cubic | 7 4 5 3435 7 4 third figure; in order to which lay, how many times 18 04 | 1 | 
pr 0 5 3 3 5 7 3 * x WY 3 a « 6 Ha 1 {| 
7, C the ſqu 7 root out of a given mumber.—1*> Divide the _— 7 0 4 your?” N on © in the quo— wit 
given number into claſles, of two figures a- Piece 3 and include ient, and adjoin the Wa a n. and vou will have 11 
dach class between tu g dots, commencin with the place of 8879 5 —4 * by the double of 470, 00 940, you 6 
unites, or the right hand figure: the root will conſiſt of ſo many 3 ** the la figure, biz. labs how many times 230 wet 
parts, or figures, as you have claſſes.— By the way obſerve, it in 791 Answer 95 wheretore write 9 mn the QUOtLenTt. 1 ; 
may happen that for the lat claſs on the left hand there ſhall and you will have the root 47 09- But ſince the produc: 11 
only de one figure left, 9 * 940g, Or 84681, ſubtracted trom 88791 leaves 4110, 11 
2%, Then, the left hand claſs being the ſquare of the firſt fi- the 3 40 is not the root of the number 22178791 11 
gure of the root ſought 3 look in the table of roots for the F y. but a little ary 431 
{quare root anſwering, to that number : or, if that ſquare num- | then it be required 40 have the root approach nearer ; 11 
ber be not preciſely there, to the next leſſer number : this root 5 on che operation in decimals, by adding to the remain - bk 
write down for the firſt figure of che quotient: and ſubtract er two cy pliers 10 each operation. Chus the remainde: || 
its ſquare from the left hand class. To the remainder, bring 41110. having tuo cyphers added to it, becomes 4 1000 by 1 | 
down the next claſs toward the right. the div ion! whereol, by the double of 4709, . 9418, you | | 
37. Write down the double of the quotient- figure under the will have the firſt decimal figure 4. Then having writ 4 in | | 
ſoft hand figure of the ſecond labs; and ſeek how oft this the quatienty ſubtract 4 94184, or 3707 36, from 411000, | 
and there will remam 34204. And fo having added two | 


duple is contained in the figure over it the quotient gives the 


root at length coming out 4700, 430 37, Ee. 

But when the root 15 carricd on hali way Or above, the reſt of | 

the figures may be gbrained by diviton alone : as in this ex- F 

ample, if you had a mind to extract the root to nine figures, 6 | 
. . te 1 ; x © CY. Are «nt % , 48 

e third and after the ive former 4709,4 are extracted. the four latte; | | 


3. Write the ſame quotient under the right hand figure of 
the ſame Clals 3 and ſubtract the product of the whole num- 
ber underwritten, multiplied by the firſt figure of the root, 


from the number over it, 25 in diviſion. 
5%. The operation being repeated according to th 


| 

| | 11 

more cyphers, the work ma) be carried on at pleaſure, che | | | 
i 
6 


fourth ſteps, : e. the remainder being {ill divided by the may be bad, by dividing the remainder by the double ol 1 if 
double of the root as far as extracted, and from the remain- 47 0944: {| 


Thus, if the root of 32976, were to bs extracted to five 1 
places, in numbets; after the figures ae pointed, write 1 TY 
in the quotient, 45 being the figure whoſe ſquare 1 * 1, 01 YL 
x, is the greateſt that is contained in 3, the figure to the fir ſt | 


der, the ſquare of the figure that ſuſt came out, with the 
duple of that ſoreſaid diviſor augmented thereby, being fub- 
tracted; you will have the root required. 

E. gr. To extract the root of 99856, point it after the fol- 


_- —_— 
— 
go I 
— —— 


LES : int; and havm taken the 147 
lowing manner, 99856, then ſeek a number, whole ſquare — + « from z. there will re- 3 29 . 8 ( 181, £9 | | 
{hall equal the firſt figure 9, vz. 3» and write it in the quo- main 2: then having ſet the two 2 1 
tient; then having ſubſtracted from 9, 3* 3, or 9, there next figures, vi. of to it, (bir. ; 11 
will remain o; te which ſet down the hgures as far as the to 2) ſeek how many times the N A 1 
next point, Viz. 98 for the following Opec» Jouble of 1, viz. 2» is contained 2) 229 | 
ERS ration. Then, taking no notice ot the] in 22, and you will gad indeed 224 q 
99850 ( 316 lt figure 8, ſay, how many times is the that it is contained more than 10 — | 
9 | double of 3, or ©» contained in the fir {t times; but you ate never to take 36) 570 | | 
— figure 9 ? Auſwer 1. Wherefore having | your wiſer 10 times, no, nor 9 301 
098 wrote 1 in the quotient, ſubtract the pro- times in this caſe ; becauſe the EM (1 
61 duct, of 1 * 61, or 61 from 98, and product of 9X 29, Or 261, is 362) 215 (50%, Nc. | 
— chere will remain 37, to which connect the greater chan 220, from which it | 
3759 laſt figures 50, and you will have the Would be to be taken, or ſabtracted: whereſore write only 1 
37 50 number 37509, un which the work is 8 And then having wrote 8 in the quotient, and ſubtracted 11 
1 next 10 be carried on. Wherefore allo 8 x 28, or 224, there will remain 5 3 and having ſet down 
N neglecting the laft hgure of this, Viz. b. to this the figures 75, ſeck how many times the double of 18, 
; ſay, how many tinnes > the double of 31, or 36, 1 contained in 57, and you will find 1, and fo write | 
or 62, contained in 375 (which is to be gueſſed at from the 1 in the quotient ; and having ſubtracted 3 / 261, of 301, : 
initial figures © and 37» by taking notice bow many times 6 from 576, there will remain 218. Laſtly, to Obtain the e- : 
15 contained in 37 ?) Anſwer 6; and writing © in the quo- maining figures, divide this number 215) by the double of 
nents ſubtract 6 x 626, or 3756, and there will remain © 5 181, viz. 362, and you will have the figures 59» which be- 
whence it appears that the buline(s is done, the root coming ing ri in the quotient, give he rot 181, 59: 
out 316. = 5 After the ſame manner are roots extracted out of decimal 
Ocherwiſe, with the diviſors let down, it will ſtand thus: numbers. Thus the root of 329) 70 is 18, 150 e tha 
99856 ( 316 | root of 3, 2970 is 1» 8159; and the root of O, 032979, 1 
4 o, 18159. and ſo on. But the root of 32070 is 57 
_— 4247 and the root of 32, 970 is 5 74247 And thus tlie 
6) 98 root of 9, 9859 is 3, 16, 
61 i extract the cube, l. other higher root, 90 of a given number .— 
— The extraction of the cubic root, and of all other roots May 
62) 3750 be comprehended under one general rule, vis. every third 
3750 figure, beginning from unity, is firſt to be pointed, if the 
— — root to be extracted be a cubic one; or every fifth, if it be a 
Q And fo in others. quadrato-cubic, (or of the fifth power) and then fuch a p. 
Again, if you were to extract the root out of 22178791: gure is to be writ in the quotient, whoſe greateſt powel 
22178791 ( 47093 43637, bc, firſt, having pointed it, (that IS, whoſe cube, if 10 be a cubick power, or whoſe qua- 
16 ſcek a number, whecſe drato-cube, if it be the fifth power, Oc.) {hall either be equa) . 
1 ſquare (if it cannot be ex- to the figure, OT! figures, before the firſt point, or next Ic. | 
617 actly equalled) ſhall be the | under them 7 and then having ſubtracted that power, the 
609 next leſs ſquare, (or near- next figure will be found by dividing the remainder augment- 
ſe 1 eſt) to 22, the figures to ed by the next figure of the reſolvend, by the next leall 
88701 the firſt point, and you power of the quotient multiplies by the index of the power 
84681 will find it to be 4. For to be extracted, that is, by the triple ſquare, j the root be 3 
* 5 * 5, or 25» is greater cubick one; or by the quintuple biquadrate (that 15, fg times 
411000 than 22; and 4X 4, or the biquadrate) if the root be of the fifth power; Se. And 
376736 16, is lels; wherefore 4 having again ſubtracted the power of the whole quotient 
= 3 will be the firſt figure of from the firſt reſolvend, the third figure will be found by 
3426400 the root. This therefore | dividing that remainder, augmented by the Next figure of the 
2825049 being writ in the quotient, reſolvend, by the next leſler power of the whole quotient, | 
— — | from 22, take the {quare multiplied by the index of the power to be ct ed. 
60075 100 4 X 4. Or 163 and to the Thus, to extract the cube root © 12312055» the number 13 
56513190 © remainder 6, adjon the firſt to be pointed after ibis manner, Viz. 1331295 33 then 
——— next figures 17» and you you are to write the figure 2, whote cube is 8, in the Alt 
356190400 will have 617; from place of the quotient, as, that which is the nent leſſer cube 
282566109 whoſe diviſion, by the to the figures 13. (which is net 2 perfect cuba niziaber) or 
— double of 4, you are to as far as the rſt point; and having ſubtracted that cbbe, 
73024231 obtain the ſecond figure of 35 chere 


— — — —_— 


ny 1 2 


EX. I. 


there will remain 53 
I 331 2053 ( 237 which being augmented 
by the next figure of 

—.— the reſolvend 3, and di- 
12) rem: $3 (4 or 3 vided by the triple ſquare 
| of the quotient 2, by 

ſeeking how many times 


Subtract cube 12167 


1587) rem: T1450 (7 3* 4, or 12, is con- 
— — tained in 53, it gives 4 
13312053 for the ſecond figure of 


the quotient, But ſince 
| the cube of the quotient 
24, Viz. 138245 would come out too great to be ſubtracted 
from the figures 13312 that precede the ſecond point, there 
muſt only 3 be writ in the quotient : then the quotient 23 
being in a ſeparate place multiplied by 23, gives the ſquare 
529, which again multiplied by 23, gives the cube 12167, 
and this taken from 13312» will ſeave 1145 3 which aug- 


| mented by the next figure of the reſolvend o, and divided by 


the triple ſquare of the quotient 2.3, viz. by ſeeking how ma- 
ny times 3 * 529» or 1587, is contained in 11450, it gives 
7, for the third hgure of the quotient. Then the quotient 
237, multiplied by 237, gives the ſquare 56169, which 


again multiplied by 237, fes the cube 13312053, and this 


taken from the ꝛeſolvend, leaves o. Whence it 8 evident, 
that the root ſought is 237. 


Sa, to extract the quadrato .cubical root of 36430820, it 


mult be pointed over every fifth figure; and the figure 3» 
whoſe quadrato-cude, Or fifth power 243, is the next leſſer to 
364, viz. to the firſt point, muſt be writ in the quotient. 
Then the quadrato-cube 243, being ſubtracted from 364, 


there remains 121, which augmented by the nex: figure of 


g : the reſolvend, viz. 3, and 
30430820 ( 32, 5 divided by five times the 
oh | | biquadrate of the quotient, 

243 viz. by ſeeking how many 

405) 1213 ( 2 times 5 X 81, or 405, 1 
— contained in 1213, it gives 

335 54437 2 for the ſecond figure. 
5242880 2876388, 0 (5 That quotient 32, being 
| thrice multiplied by it ſelf, 

makes the biquadrate 1048576; and this again multiplied by 
32, makes the quadrato- cube 33554432, which being ſub- 
tracted from the reſolvend, leaves 2876388. Therefore 32 
i; the integer part of the root, but not the true root; where- 
fore, if you have a mind to proſecute the work in decimals, 
the remainder, augmented by a cypher, muſt be divided by 
five times the aforeſaid biquadrate of the quotient, by ſecking 


— — 


how many times 5 X 1048576, or 5242880, is contained in 


2876388, o, and there will come out the third figure, or 
the firſt decimal 5. And ſo by ſubtracting the quadrato-cube 
of the quotient 32» 5 from the reſolvend, and dividing the 
remainder by five times its biquadrate, the fourth figure may 
be obtained. And fo on in inſinitum. 1 

In ſome caſes, it is convenient only to indicate the extraction 
of a root; eſpecially where it cannot be had exactly. Now, 
the ſign, or character, whereby roots are denoted, is y/ : 
To which is added the exponent of the power, if it be above 
a ſquare, and even ſometimes if it be not. E. gr. V denotes 
the ſquare root. „ the cube root, tc. See RoorT. 

When a biquadratick root is to be extracted, you may extract 
twice the ſquare root, becauſe 4/4 is as much as y/* +=. 
And when the cubo-cubick root 1s to be extracted, you may 
firſt extract the cube root, and then the ſquare root of that 


cube root, becauſe the Vs is the ſame as % -+3; whence | 


ſome have called theſe roots, not cubo-cubick ones, but qua- 
drato-cubes. And the ſame is to be obſerved in other roots, 
whoſe indexes are not prime numbers. 


To prove the extraction of roots, 19. For a ſquare root: multi- 


ply the root found. by it ſelt, and to the product add the re- 
mainder, if there were any: if the ſum be equal to the num- 
ber given, the operation is juſt, 

29, For a cube root: multiply the root found by it ſelf; and 
the product, again, by the ſame root. To the laſt product, 
add the remainder if there were Any. If the ſum come out 


the number firſt given, the work is juſt. 
After the like manner may the extraction of other roots be 


proved. 


T, extract the roots of equations, or algebraic quantities. The 


extraction of roots out of ſumple algebraic quantities, is evi- 
dent, even from the nature, or marks of notation it ſelf ; as 
that y/ aa Is a, and that Vaacc is a c, and that 
y/ 92acc is zac; and that / 49 a4xx 8 7 aA. And 

544 y a4, a2 a4bb _ a ab 
alſo that y , or Te — is —, 


cc cc c et C 
aaz Z 3 22Z 3 | 
and that / 2 5 bb * 5b and that / is 3, and that 
8 bs b b 
v3 is . — and that y/ aabb is Vab. Moreover, that 


. 
by aacc, or b into HVaacc, is equivalent to b into a c, 
QAAIZEZ Zaz gacz 


—_—_— 


2 — 


| 


EXT 


bb x !- 
And tha — * 57 25 is equivalent to — | 
2 bx x 2 a bxx 6bx3 
* „ . = -+, I fay theſe are all evi- 


dent, becauſe it will appear at firſt ſight, that the propoſed 
quantities are produced, by multiplying the root, into them 
ſelves (as a a from a into a 22 from ac into ac; gaacc 
from 3 a c into ZaG Sc.) But when quantities conſiſt of ſc. 
veral terms, the buſineſs is performed as in numbers. 

Thus to extract the ſquare root out of aa+2ab+bdb, in 
the firſt place, write the root of the firſt term a a, viz. a 
in the quotient, and having ſubtracted its ſquare a & a, there 
will remain 2a b b b to | 

find the remainder of the aa+S2ab+bb(a+bd 
root by. Say therefore, how a a 

many times is the double of —— 

the quotient, Or 2 2, contain- O. 42ab ＋ b b 

ed in the firſt term of the re- ＋zab bb 
mainder 2a b? I anſwer b, 
therefore write b in the quo- 0 0 
tient, and having ſubtrated 


the product of b into 2a+b, or 2ab+bb, there wil! 
remain nothing. Which ſhews that the work is finiſhed, 
the root coming out a  b. 

And thus to extract the root out of a# + Gab  52adb 
— 12ab3 + 4 bY rſt (et in the quotient the root of the 
Grit term 24, viz. aa, and having ſubtracted its ſquare 
a a Na a, or a4, there will remain 6a3b+5aabb 
— 12 a b3 + 4 b“ to find the remainder of the root. Say 
therefore, how many times is 242 contained in 6 a3 b? 
Anſwer 3a b; wherefore write zab in the quotient, an 
having ſubtracted the product of 3 a b, into 2a a + Zab, 

ill 


again, how many times is the double of the quotient, vis. 
za a ＋ 6 ab contained in — 4aabb—12abz, or 
ſay, how many times is the double 
of the firſt terra of the quotient, or 2 à a, contained in the 
firſt term of the remainder — 432 bb? Anſwer — 2 bb. 
Therefore having writ — 2 b b in the quotient, and ſubtracted 
the product — 2 b b into 2aa +bab—2bb, or — 
4aabb—12ab3 + 4 b4, there will remain nothing, 
Whence it follows, that the root is a a ＋Zzab - 2 bb. ; 
Meer aabb—12ab3+4b4(aa+3a—b2bb 
A 

— 6a3bÞ+5 2abb—12ab3+4b4 

o + 6a3b4+9aabb 


mou Px 


o — 4aa bb— 12ab3+ 4b! 
— 42a bb—12ab3+4b? 


— 


o © © 
And thus the root of the quantity XX — 4 * +1236 
x— 12; and the root of the quantity 514 +4yz3—-3y 
Sayy 29 —25 and the root of the quantity 16 2 4 
24 2 1 9 +12bbxx—16aabbT- 4b! » 
3xx— 42a + 2bb, as may appear underneath. 
xx — ax +liag( = 28 
* * | 


— 


o —ax+zxaa 


O O 
nr 
y 


O 


O 0 Oo 


If you would et the cube root of a3 + 3aab 3ad® 
+ bz, the operation is performed thus : 
az+3aab+3abb+d3 (a +b 
az : 
— 


zaa)oZaab (b 


— — 


a3j4+3aab+3abb+d 
O O 


0 


— 


Extract 


— —_— * 


Annes is its triple ſquares, or 3 2 contained in 
W of the remainder 3 à 2 b and there comes out 
' wherefore Write b in the quotient, and ſubtracting the cube 
of the quotient 2 Tb, there will remain © 3 therefore a + b 


- he root. After the fame manner, if the cube root is to be 

2 of 26 + 625 — 402 Let 96 2 — 64, it will 
come out 2:2. 2 — + And fo likewiſe in higher roots. 

EXTRAN EOUS Motion. See the article Mo rio. 

£X TRAORDINARY, ſomething out of the common 
courſe, Ses ORDINARY: 

ExTRAORDINARY Couriers, are thoſe ſent expreſs on ſome 
urgent occaſion. See COURIER: . : 

Embajjador, or Envoy EXTRAORDINARY) is ſuch a one 28 15 

ſent to treat, Or negotiate ſome ſpecial and important affair, 
a marriage, à Treaty» confederacy, &c. or even on oc 
fon of ſome Ceremony, as condolance, congratulation, &c. 
ec £1 BASSADORy and ORDINARY» ; i 
A Gozette, Fournaly Or ther News-paper extraordinary, 8 
that publiſhed after ſome great and notable event, containing 
the detail, Or particulars thereof, which were not found in the 
ordinary papers. Our news writers generally uſe poſt-{cripts, 

or ſupplements, inſtead of extraordmarics. | 

FxTRAORDINARY Culverin. See the article Culverin. | 

E XTRAVAG ANTES, a part of the canon law, contain- 
ing, divers conſtitutions of the popes, not included in the bo- 
dy of the canon law, —Whence the denomination extrava- 
gantes : quaſi extra corpus juris vagantes. See Canon Law. 
The extravagantes are divided into two parts : the firſt con- 

ius XX conſtitutions of John XXII: and the ſecond, other 
later conſtitutions of the laid John, and his ſucceſſors. See 
CoxnsTITUTION- | : 

FEXTRAVAS ATION *, in medicine, 2 motion of the blood, 
whereby it breaks out of its ordinary veſſels, the veins or ar 
(cries, and either gathers, and ſtagnates in fome ſoft part, or 
is thrown quite out of the body. See BLOOD, Sc. 

The word is formed of the Latin, extra, without, and vas, 
veſſel. ; 
The ordinary cauſes of extravaſations, are unnatural repleti- 
ons, and diſtentions of the veſſels; or lacerations, and ero- 
ſions thereof. There is a neceſſity for bleeding, to prevent 
the blood's growing to ſuch a head as to extravaſate. Sec 
Pix LEBOTOMY.—l wounds of the head, particularly, 
bleeding is neceſſary, to prevent the extravaſation of the blood 
in the brain. ; 

FxTRAYASATION, is ſometimes likewiſe uſed in ſpeaking of 
her humours beſide the blood ; as the lympha, urine, Nc. 
Sec DRorsv. 5 
The gardeners uſe the term in ſpeaking of gums, juices, Cc. 
which ooze out of their trees either ſpontaneouſly, or at incl: 
ons. See Gun, BALSAM, c. 

EXT RKEAM, or EXTREME, is applied to the laſt and outer- 

moſt part of any thing ; or that which finiſhes, and ter mi- 
dates it on that fide. : 
The extreams of a line are points.— There is 10 paſſing out 
of one extream, into the other, without going through the 
nuddle.Extream remedies muſt only be had recourſe to in 
extream neceſſity. 4 
Some anatomiſts apply the denomination extreams, or extremi- 
ties, to the arms, and legs. See Bop, Oc. 

The arms, or upper ExTREMITIES, conſiſt of 60 bones; 
thirty one in each, viz. the omoplate, humerus, cubitus, ra- 
Jius, eight in the carpus, four in the metacarpus, and fiſtecn 
in the fingers. See ARM, BONE) OMoPLATE, S c. 

The liber EXT REMITIES, or legs, conſiſt of ſixty 3 thirty in 
(ach, viz. the femur, rotula, tibia, fibula, ſeven in the tarſus, 
live in the metatarſus, and fourteen in the fingers. See LEG, 


FEMUR, Oc. 

Fx 2EAMS, in logic, denote the two extream terms of the con- 
Juſion of a ſyllogiſm, vix. the predicate and ſubject. Sce 
ConCLUSION. 

They are called extreams, from their relation to another term, 
which is a medium, or mean between them. See Mz DIUM. 
The predicate, As being likewiſe had in the firſt propoſition, 
i; called the majus extremum, greater extream 3 and the ſub- 
ect, as being put in the ſecond, or minor propoſition, is called 
the minus extremumn, leſſer extream. See PRE DIC ATE, and 
SUBJECT. : 

Thus, in the ſyllogiſm, man is an animal, Peter is a man 3 
therefore Peter is an animal: The word animal is the greater 
extream ; Peter the leſs extream 3 and man the medium. Sce 
$YLLOGLISM- . 3 

FrTREARNH and mean proportion, in geometry, 18 when a line 1s 
( divided, that the whole line is to the greater ſegment, as 
that ſegment 18 to the other. 5 0 
Or, as Euclid expreſſeth it, when the line is fo divided, that 
the rectangle under the whole line and the lefſer ſegment, 13 
equal to the ſquare of the greater ſegment. : | 
The invention of this diviſion is thus: let the given line be 
AB= a, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 64, Ne 1.) and for the grea- 
ter ſegment put *, the leſſer will be a — *. Then by the 
hypotheſis, a: #53 — as. Therefore e T# 7 e 

2 


E 
E 
E 


E X U 


conſequently a a ax + a x. And by adding 4 42 a on 


each ſide, to make x x + a x + 4 a 2 a mpleat ſquare, 


the equation will ſtand thus Sna=xx+xaT;ax 


Now, fince the latter 1s exactly a ſquare, its root & ＋ + 


a=y |} aa, and by tranſpoſition it will be y 1 44 — 
a 2M Which laſt equation is a canon to find x. 
For at the foot of AB a, et at right angles CB=, a: 


L 
* 


then draw CA, the ſquare of which is equal, ABq+CBq 


=$ aa. And therefore AC=y 5aa3 make CD=CA. 
From whence CB = a being taken, as the caſe requires, 
there remains BDS; which transferred into A E, ſhall 
give the point E, where AB is cut according to extrem and 
mean proportion. | 
This cannot be exactly done in numbers; but if you would 
have it tolerably near, add together the ſquare of any num- 
ber, and the ſquare of its half, and extract as near as you 
can, the ſquare root of the ſum ; from whence taking halt, 
the remainder is the greater part. 


EXTREAM-UNCTION, one of the ſacraments of the 


Romiſh church, the fifth in order, adminiſtered to people dan- 
geroully fick, by anointing them with holy oils, and per form- 
ing ſeveral pray ers over chem. See UNCTION, and SAC R A- 
MENT. 
It is called extream unt ion, as being only given to perſons in 
extremity.—In the XIIIch century, it was called the unction of 
the fick, and not extream unctien: For in the earlier ages, it 
was given before the viaticum 3 Which practice, according 
to Fa. Mabillon, was not changed till the XII Ich century. Sce 
V1iATICUM. 
The reaſons he aſſigns for the change are, that in that age 
there aroſe divers miſtaken opinions, ſeveral of which we find 
mentioned and condemned in the Engliſh councils. Among 
the reſt, it was held, that ſuch as had received this ſacra- 
ment, in caſe they recovered; might not make uſe of their 
wives, nor eat meat, nor go bare-footed : whence, they choſe 
to forbear uſing it till the laſt extremity ; Which practice pre- 
vailed. See the councils of Worceſter and Exeter, in the 
year 1287; that of Wincheſter in 1308; and Fa. Mabillon, 
Ara Sanft. Benedict. Sec. III. p. I. 
The form of extream umc tion is now deprecative, as the divines 
call it; ſormerly it was abſolute and indicative. 
"Chis ſacrament is not only in uſe in the Latin, but alſo in the 
Greek church, and throughout the eaſt, though under another 
name, and with {ome difterence in the circumſtances; in that 
the orientals do not wait till their ſick are come to extremity, 
in order to anoint them: but the ſick generally go to church 
themſelves; and it is adminiſtered to them as often as they «re 
mdiſpoſed : the Greeks taking that direction of St. James, 
C. V. ver. 14. which is the foundation of che practice, in a 
general ſenſe : I any fick among you let him call for the elders 
4 the church, and let them pray over him, anointing him With ol. 
a. Dandini diſtinguiſhes two kinds of un&ior among the Ma- 
ronites: the one called, un#2101 with the oil of the lamp; but 
this, he ſuggeſts, is not the ſacramental un&10n, ordinarily ad- 
miniſtered to ſuch as are in extreme ſickneſs, ior that the oil 
is only conlecrated by a prieſt, and that it is given to 
all who are preſent, not to the ſick only, but alſo to the 
healthy : even the prieſt who officiates partakes of it. Ihe 
other kind of unction, according to that father, is only for 
the fick ; it is performed with oil conſecrated by the biſhop 
alone, on Holy Thuriday. And this, it ſeems, is their ſacra- 
mental une710n, 
But that unction with lamp oil, is in uſe not only among the 
Maronites, but throughout all the eaſtern church, who uſe it 
very religiouſly. Ihe truth is, they do not ſecm to have any 
other ſacrament of extream un#im beſide this.—Y ct Fa. Goar 
obſerves, though it be only a ceremony with rezard to thoſe 
in health, it is a real ſacrament to thoſe that are ſick. 
In their great churches they have a lamp, wherein this oil for 
the ſick is preſerved : this lamp they call. Nad 74 v%aAde, 
that is, the lamp of gil joined with prayer : For what the Latins 
call extream unction, the Greeks call, «4A, Or 47/099 ,in, 
that is, ail with prayer, or holy oil. 


EXTR EMUM Claufit Diem. Gee the article D1EM. 
EXTRINSIC, is applied in the ſchools in various ſenſcs.— 


Sometimes it ſignilics a ching's not belonging to the efſence of 
another : in which ſerſe the efficient caule, and the end or 
ſcope of a thing, are id to be extrinſic, or extrinſic cauſes. 
See CAUSE. 
Sometimes it implies a thing's not being contained within the 
capacity of another, In which ſenſe thoſe cauſes are laid to 
be extrinſic, which introduce ſomething into a ſubject from 
without: as when fire introduces heat, &c. 
Sometimes it denotes à thing added, or applied to anotier, 
Thus, accidents and adherences Are ſaid to be extrin/ic to the 
ſubject z and thus viſion is extrinſic to the wall ſcen. See AC- 
CIDENT. 
xTRINSIC Argument, 5 — ARGUMENT. 
XT RINSIC Service. SERVICE. 
XUBERANCE *, in rhetoric, Qc. A redundancy. See 
REDUNDANCE and PTEO NASA. | 
* 'The word is compounded of the Latin cx and «ber, plentiful, 


of uber, udder. 
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EYE 


EXUDATIHON, the act of ſweatin out.—In which man- | 
ner, Cums, balſams, &c. are ſaid to produced from trees. 
See Gy FA 


M, and BALSA RI. 


EXULCERATION, in medicine, the act of caufing, or 


8 ulcers, See UIckR. 


hus, arſenic exwlcerates the inteſtines : corroſive humours 


exulcerate the skin. See CorRosrogx, 


ExXULCERATION is ſometimes alſo uſed for an ulcer it ſelf ; but 
more generally for thoſe — evofions which wear away 


the ſubſtance, and form ulcers, ERosoN, 


operations by ſurgeons. See Burn, Caur ERV, Oc. 

EXUVIZ , in phyfiology, tranſient parts of certain ani. 
mals, which they put off, or lay down, and aſſume new ones. 

* The word is Latin, formed from exuere, to put off, to diveſt, 

Such, eſpecially are the Skins, or floughs of ſerpents ; ſhells of 

lobſters, and the like, which are annually changed, and re- 


frequently found in the howels of the earth: ſuppoſed to have 
been depoſited there at the deluge ; as being the real ſpoils of 
once living creatures. Sce SHELL, Foss11, DEeLuGe, Cr. 
EYE, the organ, or part of the body, whereby viſion is ef. 
fected, 7. e. whereby viſible objects are repreſented to the 


mind. See Viion, and V1srBLE. 


The qe, or organ of fight, is generally divided into interna} 
and external parts; or into the eye properly fo called, and the 


appendages thereof, 


Under the latter claſs, come the orbit, or cavity wherein the 
ove is placed; the fupercilium, or 9e-brow, whereby ſwen t, 
and other nuſances, are prevented falling down into it: the 


palpebræ, or eye-lids, which cover and defend 
ſleep; with their cilia, or fringes of hair, to 


herce impreſſion of the light, and keep off flies and moats: 
and the canthi, or angles. Sce PA LE BRA, CILIA, OxBTr, 


CanTrvus, Cc. 


The eye properly fo called, is of a globular form, and conſiſts 


— 


of tunics, humours, and veſſels. See Tunica, Humoy R, Ce. 


which two latter are by ſome anatomiſts, though 


accurately, reckoned among the conſtituent parts of the eye. 


The twncks, coats, or membranes of the eye 


1*. The adnata, or conjunctiva, covering the whole ball of 
the cye, except the fore-part, called the fight ; and making 
what we popularly call the white of the eye : though this is not 
reckoned as a proper tunic of the on. 2®, Immediately under | 
the adnata, is the ſclerotica, which covers the whole globe of | 
the eye ; being opake every where but in the fore-part, which 
covers the ſight and is tranſparent like horn ; which has oc- 
caſioned anatomiſts to account this a diſtin mem brane, the 3d 
in number, and to denominate it the cornea, The 4th is the 
choroides, ſituate immediately under the ſelerotica. Its fore- 
part, like the the former, is tranſparent, and therefore accounted 
a diſtinct, or 5th coat, and called the ue. Of the duplica- 
ture of this part of the tunic, is formed a ſtriped, vanegated 
circle, called the iris, which, in different ſubjects, is of diffe- 
rent colours, and gives the denomination of this or that co- 
lour to the eye. In its middle ;« an aperture, or perforation, 
called the pupil, or apple of the eye, about which the iris forms 

certain fibres, 
which ſpreading round the cryſtalline humour, form the liga- 
mentum ciliare. The 6th tunic, which ſome only make the 


a ring. From the infide of this tunic, ſpring 


3d, is the retina, fo called, as reſembling a net, 


only the fund, or bottom of the eye, oppoſite to 
Of the three proper tunics, the /cleretica, choroides, and reti- 


uſed in ſome 


it in time of 
break the too 


are fix: viz. 


— 


and covering 


na ; the firſt is derived from the dura mater, being detached | 


from the brain as an outer coat, Or cover of the optic nerve, 
till arriving at the ball of the 9e, It is there expanded into a 
tunic : the ſecond is derived from the Pla mater, and tranſ- 


mitted likewiſe from the brain, along with the 


the third may be ſaid to be derived from the braj 
it ſelf, as being an expanſion of the medullary ſy 
optic nerve, See each tunic deſcribed under its Proper article, 


Cox qu Neva, SCLEROTICA, Cornea, 


Uv ra, and Retina. See allo Ia is and PupII IA. | 
The humos of the eye, incloſed between theſe tunics, are 
three: viz. 19, The agnecus, a limpid, tranſparent humour, 


Optic nerve; 
n, or medulla 


htuate in the fore-part of the eye, immediately under the cor- 


nea, and occaſioning its protuberance. 29. The cry/alline, | 


ſituate immediately under the aqueous, behind 


polite to the pupil. 39. The vitriaus, or glaſſy humour, 


which fills all the hind-part of the cavity of the 


part is the retina ſpread. See each humour under its proper 
article, AQUeovus, CRYSTALLINE, and ViTrIovs, 


branes, have given diſtinct names to them, as the aqueous, cry- 


regarded, 


The weſe!s of rhe eve are nerves, glands, arteries, and veins, 
1*, The nerves are the optic pair, which iſſuing through a 


. 


productions of 
is not much 


| EYE 


perforation in the skull, behind the orbit, enter the ball of te 
eye, and diffuſe and loſe themſelves therein; tlie Outer coat, 2; 
already obſerved, going to form the, ſcleretica, the inner to the 
choroides, and the medulla to the retina. S OI Nerd, &c. 
Beſide which, the motori!, pathetici; the firſt branch of th 
fifth pair, called ophthalmicks, and the 6th pair are bellowed 
on the muſcles of the eye. See Nenve. 

290. On the upper part of the ball of the Fe, near the leſſer o. 
outer canthus, is the glandula innominata, or lachr malis, which, 
ſeparates the matter of the tears, to be diſcha „by the con- 
tinual motion of the cye- lid, upon the Cornea, to moiſt: it, 
and facilitate its motion. The tears falling down the Cornea, 
are ſtopped by the edge of the under Ded, along which the, 
run, till they fall into two {mall holes in the great angle, one iu 
each qe- lid, called Humer a lachrymalia, which lead to a ſmall ba, 
from the bottom of which a ſmall tube ariſing, opens into the 
noſe. Between the two puncta, is a caruncle, or eminence 
which ſerves to ſeparate and keep them open, and which v. 
— taken for the glandula lachrymalis. Sce LAchRv. 
MAL, 

39. The ee receives arteries, both from the interna} and ex- 
ternal carotids, and returns the blood by veins that go 10 tha 
Jugulars. See CaroTtD and Jocur ar. 

"The muſcles of the eye are fix ; four of which are from their 
ſituation called recti, or ſtraight muſcles ; and two, oblige. 
The recti come from fevera] points of the bottom of the or t, 


tollens, or fuperbus, which draws the ge upwards : dep; nen 4 
or humilis, which caſts it down : adaucens, and Pator, which 
draws the eye towards the noſe: and abducens, or indignats, I 
which draws it the other way towards the leſſer angle. Th. 
two oblique muſcles are, the ſuperior, called alſo rotator, and 
frochlearis ; and the inferior.” See each muſcle in its proper 
place, ATToLLENs, Drrxlurxs, ADDUCEns, 4 
CENS, Onriquus, Trochite aps, Or. 

The whole ſtructure and apparatus of the qe tends to this, that 
there be produced a diſtin and vivid collection in the bottom © 
the eye, direc! y under the pupil, of all the rays, which procec: 

ing from any point of an object, and entering the eve, penetrite 
the cryſtalline humour and that ſo many points be Painted in 
the bottom of the Je, as are conſpicuous in an object, that f 
a ſmall image like thereto, may be repreſented on th. retina. 
See Ray and RA DpIANr. 

In order to this, the rays from any radiant or refleAing poi. 
ſtriking on the cornea, are refracted towards the perpendicular, 


and others whoſe leſs obliquity threw them between the uvca and 
vitrious humour. are extinguiſhed in the darkne; thereof: i» 
that none can be propagated through the vitrious, but {ch 1; 
paſſing through the Pupil, ſtrike on the cryſtalline. Sce Cu 
>TALLINE and REFRACTION. 

In the mean time the iris, contracting by its circular, or dilating 
by its right fibres, the pupilla of the eye ; admits ſewer or n 
rays as the object is nearer or more vivid; or remoter and u 


languid. See Pug, 


the rays emitted from any lucid point; whence fewer ar e 
the cryſtalline, and thoſe more diverging: unleſs when they come 
from a very remote object: on the contrary, the rounder it /., 
the more of the rays from any point does it collect, and throw on 
the cryſtalline; and thoſe the more converging : whence one 
great cauſe of the defects in the ges both of old men and m yopes. 
Again, the rays tranſmitted through the pupil to the cryſia line, 
are there refracted a- new, further collected, and rendered con- 


4 


verging; ſo as that thoſe which came from the ſame point ot the 


object, are now thrown in one point through the vitrious, upon 


the retina; where they paint or exhibit that preciſe point of the 


object whence they flowed. Accordingly, it the cryſtalline be 
very denſe, or ſpherical, the focus, or the point wherein the: 
are united, will be too near and if too flat, or rare, the point 
will be too remote: The effect of both which is confito::. 
And hence another cauſe of the defects of myopes and pres. 


bytæ. See Myops, and PResByTAE, 


1911 
111 


It is not, however, myopes and old men alone, that won! la- 
bour under theſe defe: „and have their vißon, in moſt cal 
confuſed, as in object. very Near, or very remote, very ſmall. 
very great: but thoſe would he the common condition of viiic 1. 
Diſtinct viſion, depending abſolutely on the union of al! the 
rays coming from the ſame point of the object, on the fun 
preciſe point of the retina and rays from objects at Jifieren! 
diſtances, being united at different diſtances behind the cry”. 
ſtalline; it were impoflible, c. gr. tor the lame zye to ſec d. 
ſtinctly any two objects differently diſtant from it. But na- 
ture has made a proviſion againſt theſe defects; and that pr 
Cipally, by bringing the cry ſtalline nearer to the cornæa. 
further from it, occaſionally; which is effected two ways, «.-, 
either by compreſſing the bulb of the ge by the four mulcle: 5) 
ſtrongly contracted 5; once, Which changes the figure of the 
aqueous humour, ang renders the He oblong; or by the {inz- 
mentum 


; nels of viſion ſeems to require an exact habitude in them 

an. Thus. though the pupil be no ſubſtantial part of the 

ts but only an Aperture of the uvea almoſt perpetually chang- 

ins its bigneſs according to the different degrees of light the g 

chances to be expoſed to; and therefore ſhould ſeem, while this 

gle remains open, to perform its Office, 7 giving entrance to 
A 


a fever, not being able USE the pupillæ - her 2 as 

h they were Very lit e narrower than ot mary; 
before, dhe . 0 her ſight, And on the other 
nde, though 2 competent wideneſs of the pupil be requiſite to 
clear and diſtinct viſion, yet if its dilatation exceeds the due li- 
there is thereby produced a conſiderable diſtemper of fight. 
It may ſeem alſo but a flight circumſtance, that the tranſpa- 


wherewith the 0e © tinged, makes the patient think he fees 
many objects yellow, which are of a contrary colour. 

It bas of late been an opinion, that though both eyes be open, 
and turned towards an object, yet only one of them at a time 
is effectually employed in Rwind the repreſentation of it: ſo 


that the having of two eyes ſhould ſeem in ſome ſort © redun- 
dance. But Mr. Boyle furniſhes ſeveral conſiderations which 


at the ſame time, He aſſures 5 he has found by frequent 
experiment, that his two 95 together, beheld an object in 
another ſituation, than either of them apart would do. He 


happening to rub his ſound ce, he was ſurprized to find him- 
Gf in the dark: and that a ver) ingenious perſon, who by an 
accident had one of his eyes ſtruck outs told him, that for ſome 
months after, he Was apt to miſtake the ſituation and diſtances 
of things; for having frequent occaſion to pour liquor out of 
one vial into another, aſter this misfortune he often ſpilt them, 
and let them run quite beſides the necks of the vials, he 
thought he Was pouring them directly into. 

The like Was related to him by another perſon, who had, by 
a wound, loſt the uſe of one of his hes; VX. that for ſome 
time after, he often, in pouring out his wine, miſled the 


mouth of the bottle, or glals. 


his eyes ſtrangely mangled by 2 musket ball, which came out 
at his mouth; after Which accident, he could not well pour 


He added, that this aptneſs to misjudge of diſtances and ſitua- 
tion, continued with him, though not in the ſame degree, 
for two years. ö 

The comparative gructure, and anatomy of the ge, 15 very 
curious: the ſituation, number, conformation, c. of this 
organ, in different animals, being finely and wonderfully 
adapted to their different circumſtances, occaſions and man- 
ners of living. 

In man, and ſome other creatures, an ingenious author ob- 
ſerves, the eye is placed chiefly to look forwards 3 but withal 
ſo ordered, as to take in nearly the hemiſphere before it. ln 
birds, and ſome other creatures, the eyes are ſo ſeated, as to 
take in near a whole ſphere, that they may the better ſeek 
their food and eſcape danger.—In others they are ſeated ſo as 
to ſee behind them, Or On each fide, whereby to ſee the ene- 
my purſuing them Thus, in hares and conies, the eyes abe 
very protuberant, and placed ſo much towards the fide of the 
head, that their two 5 take in nearly a whole ſphere : where- 
as in dogs, that purſue them, the eyes are ſet more fol ward in 
the head, to look that Wa) more than backward. 

Generally, the head is contrived to turn this and that way, 


and ſidewiſe, for the more commodious reception of the viſual 
rays, Where nature deviates from theſe methods, ſhe always 
makes uſe of very artful expedients to anſwer the ſame end. 

Thus, in ſome creature*s the eyes are ſet out at a diſtance from 
the head, to be moved here and there, the one this ways and 
the other that; as in ſnails particularly» whoſe eyes are con- 
tained in their four horns, like atramentous ſpots fitted to the 
end of their horns, or rather to the ends of thoſe black fila- 
ments, or optic ner ves: ſneathed in the horn. power, Exper. 
Phil. Obſ. 31. 14s f 

And in other creatures, whoſe eyes Or head is without motions 
as in divers inſects, that defect is ſometimes made up by their 
having 2 eyes than tw9 3 ® in ſpiders, which having no 
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neck, and conſequently the head being immoveable, the de- 
fe& is ſupplied by the Gtuation and multiplicity of their eyes; 
ſome having four, ſome fix, and others eight, all placed in the 
fore-front of the head, which is round, like 2 locket of dia- 
monds, The reaſon Dr. Power gives, is, that being to live 
by catching fo nimble, and ſhy a prey as flies, they ought to 
ſee her every way, and fo take her per ſaltum, without any 
motion of the head to diſcover them. 
Again, men, and moſt quadrupeds, are found to have ſeveral 
muſcles belonging to their eyes, by help whereof they can turn 
them any way, and ſo obvert the organ of ſenſe to the object. 
Hut nature not having given that mobility to the eyes of flies, 
ſhe in recompence farniſhes them with a multitude of little 
protuberant parts, finely ranged upon the convex of their large 
bulging eyes 3 fo that by means of theſe numerous little ſtuds, 
numberleſs rays of light are reflected from objects placed on 
either hand, above, Or beneath the level of the eye, and con- 
veniently thrown upon that organ, to render the objects they 
come from, viſible to the animal; and by the help of a good 
microſcope, and a clear light, ſome hundreds of theſe little 
round protuberances may be diſcovered, curioully ranged on 
the convexity of a ſingle e of an ordinary fleſh fly. 
So ſcorpions are found to have above an hundred eyes 3 and 
Swammerdam has obſerved no leſs than two thouſand in the 
little inſect called ephemera. 
In other creatures, the like deficiency is ſupplied by baving 
their eyes nearly two protuberant hemiſpheres, each conſiſting 
of a prodigious number of other little ſegments of a ſphere. 
The eyes of a cameleon, Dr. Goddard obſer ves, reſemble a 
lens, or convex glaſs, ſet in a verſatile globular ſoc ket, which 
the turns backward and forward without ſtirring the head 3 
and ordinarily the one 4 contrary way to the other. 
Laſtly, the mole, which the antients, Ariſtotle, Pliny, Alb. 
Magnus, &c. ſuppoſed to have no 97! at all, is now found 
to furniſh a notable inſtance of the diverſity of the apparatus 
of viſion. For that animal living altogether underground, 
ſight would generally be \ſeleſs to it, and ſo tender 2 part as 
the cye, troubleſome. It has therefore eyz2s, but thoſe ſo ex- 
cecdingly ſmall, and witlial ſituate fo far in the head, and co- 
vered fo ſtrongly Over with hair, that they cannot ordinarily 
be either of ſervice Or diflervice to it. Yet, to guide and ſe- 
cure it a little when it chances to be above ground, Borri- 
chius, Blaſs, Schneider, Mr. Derham, and others, obſerve, 
that it can protend, or put them forth beyond the skin, and 
again draw them back at pleaſure, ſomewhat after the manner 
of ſnails. 
In the eyes of nocturnal animals is A part not yet mentioned, 
viz. a fort of tapetum at che bottom of the he, which gives 
a kind of radiation on the pupil, enabling them to ſee and 
catch their prey in the dark. Thus, Dr. Willis: þuu5 uſus 
et oculi pupillam quaſi jubare inſito illuminare d, in fele 
plurimum uluftris eſt, at homini, avibus & piſcibus decſt. De 
Anima Brutor. 
He adds, that in ſome perſons the iris has a faculty alſo of 
darting out light : and inſtances in a man of a hot head, who 
after a plentiful drinking of generous wine, could {cc to read 
in the darkeſt night. Ibid. 
Tue like Pliny tells us of Tv. Cæſar, that upon his firſt 
waking in the night, he could ſec every thing for a little while, 
as if in broad day light. Nat. Hiſt. L. XI. C. 37. And, 
Dr. Briggs gives a parallel inſtance of a gentleman in Bedford- 
(hire, Ophthalm. C. 5- §. 12. 
Frogs, beſide the parts of the ye which they have in com- 
mon with men, and moſt quadrupeds, have a peculiar mem- 
brane, or Cartilage, which 1s not commonly perceived, wherc- 
with they can, at pleaſure, cover the eye, without too much 
hindring the fight 3 hecauſe the membrane is both tranſparent 
and ſtrong; ſo that it may pals for a kind of moveable curnea, 
or occaſional ſafeguard tO the eyc. 
In furniſhing frogs with this ſtrong membrane, the providence 
of nature ſeems Very conſpicuous 3 for they being amphibious 
creatures, deſigned to paſs their lives in watery places, which 
for the moſt part abound in plants endowed with ſharp edges, 
or points; and the progreſſive motion of this animal, being 
not by walking, but by leaping 3 if his eyes were not provided 
with ſuch a caſe, be muſt either ſhut them, and ſo leap blind- 
folded, or by leaving, them open, muſt run the risk of having 
the cornea Cut, pricked, or otherwiſe offended : but this mem- 
brane, like a kind of ſpectacles, coers the eye, without ta- 
king away the ſight ; and as ſoon as the occaſion for it is oV, 
the animal withdraws it into a little cell, where it reſts, till 
its uſe be again required. This membrane becomes viſible, 
by applying the point of a pin, or any ſach ſharp thing, to 
the eye of u frog, whilſt his head is held ſteady; for to ſcreen 
his He, be will preſently cover it therewith, and after wards 
withdraw eit, upon a removal of the ſuſpected danger, And 
becauſe many birds are deftined to fly among the branches of 
trees and buſhes, Jeſt by this means the prickles, twigs, leaves, 
eee. ſhould wound or offend their eyes, natule has alſo given 
them ſuch another kind of horn) membrane as We (ce in 
frogs. See N1ICTITATING-: | 
Naturaliſts relate wonders of the ſharpneſs and Accuracy of 
the eyes of ſome animals, as the eagle, Oc. beyond thoſe of 
men. See EAGLE, Oc. 
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Artificial Ex, is an optical machine, wherein objects are repre- 
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Vet do thoſe of men ſeem ittiproveable to a furprizing de- 
Mr. Boyle inſtances iti a major of a regiment of king 
Charles I. who being afterwards forced abroad, ventured at 
Madrid, to do his king a piece of ſervice of an exttaordinaty 
nature and conſequence ; which being there judged very irre- 
gular, he was committed to an uncommon priſon, or rather 
dungeon ; having no window belonging to it, only a hole in 
the wall, at which the keeper put in proviſions, and preſently 
cloſed it again on the out- ſide, but not perhaps very exactly. 
For ſome weeks this gentleman continued utterly in the 
dark, very diſconſolate; but afterwards he began to think he 
ſaw ſome little glimmering of light, which, from time to 
time, increaſed, fo that he could not only difcover the parts 
of his bed, and other ſuch large objects, but at length, amidſt 
this deep obſcurity, could perceive the mice that frequented his 
chamber, to eat the crumbs of bread which fell upon the 
ground, and diſcern their motions very well. ot 
The author juſt mentioned, in his Obſervations on vitiated 
fight, gives us ſome uncommon phenomena, that regard the 
eyes, —He furniſhes ſeveral inſtances of nyctalopias, or people 
whoſe eyes in the day-time were quite dark, or at leaſt fo dim, 
that they could hardly diſcern their way; who yet, ſoon after 
ſun- ſet, and during twi-light, ſaw very clearly. See NxcTA- 
LOPIA, 
This brings to mind an odd caſe of an old learned divine, who 
complained, that during the day- time, his right hand ſhook ſo 
much, that he could not manage his pen; and therefore was 
forced to make uſe of it only by candle- light. 
But, which is yet more ſtrange, one of theſe patients who 
could only ſee by night, could diſtinguiſh ſome colours, viz. 
black and white, but not others, eſpecially red and green. 
The meadows to this perſon did not appear green, but of an 
odd, darkiſh colour ; and when ſhe had a mind to gather 
violets, though ſhe kneeled in the place where they grew, ſhe 
could not diſtinguiſh them by the colour from the graſs about 
them, but only by their ſhape or touch, 
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ſented after the ſame manner as in the natural ge; of conſide- 
rable uſe in illuſtrating the nature and manner of viſion. 

Its conſtruction is thus: provide two hollow hemiſpheres of 
hard, dry wood, well cemented together, to repreſent the ball 
of the eye : Let the anterior, or fore-hemiſphere, be perfora- 
ted with a round hole in C, (Tab. Opticks, fig. 9.) to ſupply 
the place of a pupil; and therein fit a thin, plane glaſs, or, 
which amounts to the ſame, a concavo-convex glaſs, to ferve 
for the cornea. In the inſide, have a ſhort draw-tube G, 
with a lens convex on both ſides, to do the office of the cry- 
ſtalline therein. In the hind, or poſterior hemiſphere, fit ano- 


ther draw-tube E F, with a plain glaſs therein, baving its inner | 


ſurface ſmooth, though not poliſhed, repreſenting the retina 
and optic nerve, 

If pow the aperture C, be turned towards any object; and 
the draw-tube F E be gradually pulled out z you will have 
the object beautifully and ſtrongly repreſented, in all its colours, 
on the retina, only in an inverted order. See VISION. 

It being of no conſequence what the figure of the inner cavity 
is; any room, or chamber, ſo darkened as only to receive 
light from a ſingle hole, with a glaſs convex on both ſides 


fitted therein; will do the office of an articial eye, and exhibit |. 


all the objects oppoſed to the aperture, on a wall, or a white 

cloth, ſtretched at a proper diſtance from the aperture : with 

this circumſtance, that the leſs ſphere the. glaſs is a ſegmeat 

of, the larger will the figures appear. 

brated camera obſcura. See CAMERA Obſcura, 

See the article PERSPECTIVE. 

Altitude of the Eye. See the article ALTITUDE. 

Eye, in architecture, is uſed for any round window made in a 
pediment, an attic, the reins of a vault, or the like, Sce 


And this is the cele- | 


WinpDow. 

Bullocks-Eve, Oruil de beeuf, denotes a little sky-light in 
the covering, or roof, intended to illumine a granary, or the 
like. 

The fame term is applied to the little lutherns in a dome, as 
in that at St. Peters at Rome, which has 48 in three rows. 
See LUTHERN, 

Eve of a Dome, denotes an aperture at the top of the dome; 
as that of the Pantheon at Rome, or of St. Pauls at London, 
It is uſually covered with a lantern, See Doux. 

Eve of the Polite, in architecture, is tlie centre of the volute, 
or that point wherein the helix, or ſpiral, whereof it is form- 
ed, commences,—Or, it is the little circle in the middle of 
the volute, wherein are found the thirteen centres for — 
deſcribing the circumvolutions thereof. See Tab. Archit. fig. 
41. lit. b. and fig. 42. See alſo VoruTE. | 

Eyk, in agriculture and gardening, denotes a little bud, or 
ſhoot, inſerted into a tree by way of graft, See Ex- 
GRAFTING. 

The term eye, oculus, is allo uſed for a gem, or bud, as it 
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ſtands on the parent tree. A tree with fine, ſtrong, healthy 
eyes. La. Quintin. P. 1. C. 3. Art. 6. The good branche, 
are thoſe which come in the order of nature, and that have 
large eyes _ near each other. 7. This branch muſt be cut 
off at the third ye. Liger. See Bun, Gzm, Prunixc, .. 

Ex, among naturaliſts, is ſometimes alſo uſed for a hole, or 
apetture,—W hence it is that the firſt of the big inteſtines i; 
called cætum, or the blind gut, as having no zye, or perfora- 
tion. For a like reaſon the chymiſts call a veſſel, uſed in di. 
ſtillation, a blind head. | 

Eve, in printing, is ſometimes uſed for the thickneſs of the 
types, or characters, uſed in printing: or, more ſtrictly, it is 
the graving in relievo, on the top of the letter; otherwiſe 
called its face. See LETTER. G 
It is the eye or face that makes the impreſſion; the rej 
which they call the body, ſerving only to ſuſtain it. : 
The qe of the e, is the little aperture at the head of that 
character, which diſtinguiſhes it from the c. See E. 

EyE, is alſo uſed among jewellers, for the luſtre, and brilliant 
of pearls and precious ſtones ; more uſually called the ware», 
See WATER, Gem, c. 


Ev xs-brow. See eee p 
ExYE-lids. PALPEBRA. 

Ev e-I/ater. hon WATER. 
White of the 8 1 WHITE. 


Bulls-Evys, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in the 
conſtellation taurus; by the Arabs called aldebaran. Sce Az. 
DEBARAN, 

Its longitude, latitude, &c, See among thoſe of the other 
ſtars in the conſtellation Taurus. 

Cats-Eys, Orulus Cati, in Nat. Hiſt. a precious ſtone ; cal. 

ted alſo ſun's eye, oculus ſolis: and taken by Dr. Woodward, 
for the aſterias of the antients. 
It is tranſparent, of a gliſtering grey, interchanged with + 
ſtraw colour: uſually oblong as to figure, and not unlike the 
opal, only much harder.—It is found in divers parts of the 
I but thoſe of the iſland of Ceylon are the moſt 
prized, 

Crabs-Eve, Orulut Cancrorum. See Cr ABS-Eyes. 

Goats-Evys, Oculus Caprinus, is when there is a white ſpeck on 
the pupil of the ye; as is ſeen in the He of Goats, Phyſi- 
cians call it Rias, Arytas, 

Hares-Evs, Oculus Leporinus , in medicine, a diſeaſe ariſing 
from a contraction of the upper eye-lid, which prevents it; 
being able to cover its part of the eye: So that the patient 
_ to {leep with the che half open, after the manner of 

res. 

* Phyſicians call it Zagophthalmin, a Greek word, fignifying the 
_ thing ; being compounded of „, hare, and $95 07- 
O, Ye. 

EYRE “, or EIR E, in law, ſignifies the court of juſtices itine- 

rant. See ITINERANT. 
© N ſeems formed of the old French, erre, iter, we, 
track. 
Hence, juſtices in re, are thoſe whom Bratton calls, . 
ciarios itinerantes. Sce JUSTICE in Eyre. 

EYRE of the foreft, is otherwiſe called j1/tice ſeat ; which by che 
ancient cuſtoms was to be held every three years, by the ju 
ſtices of the foreſt journeying up and down for that purpoſe. 
See FOREST. 

EYRIE, or Ax RIE, among falconers, the neſt where hawk: 
fit, and hatch, and feed their young. 

Hence, a young hawk newly taken from the neft, is called an 
eye/s, See HAwk, and Falcon. | 

EZECHIEL's Read, or Rod, a ſcripture meaſure, computed 
by late writers to amount to 1 Engliſh foot, 11 inches, 01 
an inch. See MEASURRE. 

EZRA, or EsDRAs, in divinity.—The Buoks of Ezra, ale 
two books of holy ſcripture, compoſed by Ezra, or Eſdras, 
the high-prieſt of the Jews during the captivity ; and particu- 
larly about the time when they returned to Paleſtine, under 
the reign of Cyrus, 

The original of the books of Ezra is in Hebrew; and the ſe- 
cond is particularly called by the Hebrews, and from them 
by the Engliſh tranſlators, Nehemiah. 

The two contain the hiſtory of the return of that people from 
the Babyloniſh captivity, and their re-eſtabliſhment in the 
holy land. They are canonical, and are allowed as ſuch both 
by the church, and the ſynagogue. - 

The third and fourth books of Ezra, called in the Engliſh 
verſion, the firſt and ſecond books of Eſaras; though held by 
ſome, particularly the Greeks, for canonical ; are thrown by 
the Engliſh church in the number of apocryphal books: being 
only extant in Greek. See APOCRYPHAL, 
The Canon of Ezra, is the collection of the books of ſcrip- 
ture made by that pontiff,—It appears, however, that ts 
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ſynagogue added other books to Exra's canon; witneſs be 
book of Bra it ſelf, and that of Nehemiah. See CANox. 
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The ſixth letter of the alphabet, and the fourth con- F, or Fa, in muſic, denotes the baſs-clef ; being placed on the | 1 
ſonant. See LETTER» fourth line upwards. See Bass, and CLEF. maT 
The letter F may be either conſidered abſolutely, and | Indeed, the character or ſign by which the # and c clefs ate 101 
7 in it ſelf; or with regard to the particular languages marked, bear no reſemblance to thoſe letters. Mr. Malcolm 11 
© it found. In the firſt view, F is generally placed thinks it were as wel) if we uſed the letters themſelves, but | | 
ſome grammarians among the mutes, like the & among cuſtom has carried it otherwiſe. The ordinary character of 11 
Greek grammaxians though others give it the quality the For baſs-clef is ): which Kepler take a deal of pains to 111 
ſemi-vowel. See Mur R, Sc. deduce, by corruption, from the letter F it ſelf, Sec CHA- ink 
Joh. Conrad Amman» in his diſſertation de Lequela, divides ACT ER. 1 
the conſonants into ſingle, and double z and the ſingle into F, in our antient cuſtoms, Was a ſtigma or brand, . 117 
hiſling and exploſive. Among thoſe called hiſſing, there are He that ſhall maliciouſly ſtrike any perſon with a weapon in 1 
ſome pronounced by the application of the upper teeth to the church or church- yard, or draw any weapon there with in- 1 
lower lip; and theſe are the F and the 5h. The reaſon why | dent to rike, ſhall have one of his ears cut ot; and if he 1 
ſome account the Fa ſemi- vowel, and Amman places it among have no cars, Mall be marked on the cheek with an hot | 
| the hiſſers, is, that one ma) produce a little found, without iron, having the letter F, whereby he may be known tor a | | | 
any other motion of the organs, than what is neceſlary to fray-maker or fighter. wh 
the pronunciation of the F. F, in phylical preſcriptions, ſtands for fat, let it be done: 28 \| 
"I: his letter 1s derived to us from the Romans, who borrowed F. S. A. denotes as much as frat ſecundum artem. a ny | 
it from the Folians; among whom it is called digamma, Or F, among ſuch as give us the numeral value of letters, ſig- 1 
double gamma, as reſembling tWwo T's, one over the other. nifies 40, according to the verſe, | | 
Add, that the digamma ſeems in its origin to have been no Sexta quaterdenos gertt que diftat ab alpha. | | 
other than the Greek e, which being made at three ſtrokes, And when a daſh was added a-top, F, it ſignified 40 thous Wim! 
Jeonerated At length into the figure F. For the letter © ſand. | 
being compounded of an omicron, with a perpendicular FA is one of the notes of muſic ; being the fourth, riſing, in W's 
drawn through it, if that perpendicular be made firſt, and the order of the gammut, ut, re, mi, fa. See NoT EF Wil | | 
the O at tWo {trokes afterwards, VIZ. firſt the upper, then | FABLANS, Fa B11, in antiquity, A part of the Luperci. SEE | WW | 
the under parts it may happen, eſpecially in writing faſt LUPERC1, and LUPERCALIA. 1 | 
that the tWo rts ſhall not join 3 and even inſtead of two Thoſe prieſts conſiſted of two colleges, one of which was 1 | 
arches of circles, haſte and conveniency may naturally e- called the Fabii, and the ſecond the Quintilii, from their re- 1 
nough make two ſtraight lines. — ſpective chiefs, The Fubii were for Romulus, and the Quin- TY 
Thus it is that the tranſverſe troke of the letter I, is fre- til for Remus. See QUINTILIANS- 147 
quently ſeen ſtraight 3 and the letter, in form of a croſs 4. | FABLE, à tale, or feigned narration, deſigned either to in- | 
And what confirms this tranſmutation of the & into F ſtill ſtruct or divert: or, 28 Monſ. de la Motte defines it, an in- ; 
further, is, that on the medals of Philip, and the Kings of ſtruction diſguiſed under the allegory of an action. 1 


Syria, in the words EIIIxS ANOTZ and $IAASEAGOT, the Fable ſeems to be the moſt antient way of teaching: The | 
phi d is frequently ſeen in the form juſt mentioned, 1. it] principal difference between the eloquence ot the antients, | 
haz no circle or omicron 5 but a-croſs the middle of the per- and that of the moderns, conſiſts, according to Pere Boſlu, | 


pendicular, is a kind of right line, formed only of two dots, in this, that our Manner of ſpeaking is {1mple and proper; 44 
the one on the right ſide, and the other on the left, repre- and theirs full of myſteries and allegories. The truth was | 
ſenuing a croſs, 1. uſually diſguiſed under thoſe ingenious inventions, Called by ö 
Such appears to be the origin of the lerter F; which, of | Way of excellence, pub, Fabule, Fables, that is; words ; 1 
conſequence 1s no other than a corruption of the Greek :] 28 intimating that there Was the ſame difference between 1 
And accordingly, on the medals of the Faliſci, the F is or- theſe fabulous diſcourſes of the Icarned, and the common 1 


dinarily put in lieu of the Greek . But it muſt be added, | Janguage of the people, as betweei) the words of men, and | 
that though the Greek and Latin letter were thus the ſame] the voices of beaſts. 19 
thing, yet the ſound was much ſofter among the Latins, than] At firſt, Fables were only employed in ſpeaking of the di- N | 


among the Greeks 3 as WIS long ago obſerved by 1eren- vine nature, as then conceived : whence, the antient theo- 5 i 
tianus. logy was all Fable. The divine attributes were ſeparated as 
The Romans, for ſome time, uſed an inverted F, A, in lieu into ſo many perſons; and all the oeconomy of the God- 
of an V_ conſonant, which had no peculiar figure in their al-] head laid down in the ſeigned relations and actions thereof: 
phabet: thus in inſcriptions we meet wit TERMINAAIT, either by reaſon the human mind could not conceive ſo much | 
DIAL, Ec. Lipſius, in his comment on the annals of Ta-] power and action in a ſingle and indiviſible being; Or, Per J 
citus, I. xi; Covarruvias, and Dauſquius in his treatiſe of | haps, hecauſe they thought ſuch things too great and high for 


orthography) hold, that it Was the Emperor Claudius who | the knowledge of the vulgar. And as they could not well 
fri} introduced this uſe of the inverted digamma, or A; ſpeak of the operations of this Almighty Cauſe, without 


which they call the invention of a letter, as being equivalent ſpcaking likewiſe of its effects; natural — and at | | 
to the Invention of the letter V. In effect, Tacitus, in the length human nature and morality it ſelf, came thus to be 
4th chapter of the ſaid book, and Suetonius in his life of | veiled under the fame fabulous allegoric expreſſion 3 whence | 


Claudius, c. 41. aſſure us, that the Emperor invented three the origin of poetry» and particularly of epic poetry. See 
letters ; one of which, Lipſius ſnews, muſt be the inverted EPIC. 

olic diganima : But, before Claudius, Varro made an at- The criticks, after Aphthonius and Theon, reckon three 
tempt to introduce the ſame thing, but could not ſucceed. kinds of Fables, rational, moral, and mixed. 0 

All the authority of an Emperor was neceſſary to make it | Rationa! FABLES called alſo parables, are relations Of 
take : Nor did it ſubſiſt long; for after Claudius's death | things ſuppoſed to have been faid and done by men 3 and - 


was thrown by again 3 25 We are told by the fame Tacitus : | which might poſſibly have been ſaid, or done, though in 
and Quintilian oßſerves, it did not ſubſiſt in his time. 80 reality they Were not. Such, in the ſacred Writings; are 
car is the cuſtom of a language from being ſubject even to thoſe of the ten VITSINS 3 of Dives and Lazarus 3 the pro- 
the maſters of the world. digal fon, . theſe rational Fables we have likewiſe | 


it may be added, that the pronunciation of the F is almoſt about a dozen in Phædrus. See PARABLE- 
the ſame with that of the V; as will be evident by attend- Moral FAL ES, called alſo apologues, Arc thoſe wherein 


ing to the manner of pronouncing the following words, Fa-] beaſts are introduced as actors, ſpeakers, Se. Theſe are 
vour, Vanity, Felicity, Vice, Foment, Vogue, Oc. The alſo called Aſopic Fables : not that A.fop was their in ven- 
French particularly, in borrowing words from other lan- tor, for they Were in uſe long before him, viz. in the 
guages, uſually turn the final v into an. /, 45 chetif of cat- times of Homer and Heſiod; but becauſe he excelled there- | 
tivo ; neuf of navus ; ne of navis, Cc. in. In this kind, not only beaſts, but even ſometimes g 
In the later Roman writers we find the Latin F and Greek & trees, hainmers, ec. arc ſuppoſed to ſpeak. Sce Apo- 
pb frequently confounded 3 as in Falanx, for Phalanx; Fi- LOGUF. | 


loſophia, for Philoſophia, &c. Which abuſe is {till retained The Rational differs from the moral Fable in this; that 


by many French writers, who write Filoſophie, Filippe, Epi- the former, though it be feigned, might be true : but the 


fane, Sc. and even ſometimes by the Engliſh, as in Fantaſy, utter is impoſſible; 25 it is impoſſible for brutes or ſtocks to 

Filtre, Cc. ſpeak. 

F. in the civil law. Two ff's joined together, ſignify the Mixed FABLES, are thole compoſed of both ſorts, rational 

pandects: See the reaſon thereof under the article PAN- and moral; or wherein men and brutes are introduced con- 
DECT. | verfing, together, Of theſe we have a fine inſtance, in Juſt'i'y 
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l. xxxiii. c. 4. N a petty king, to alarm the an- 
tient Gauls againſt the Maſſilians, who arriving out of Aſia, 
in Spain charmed with the place, begged leave of the inhabi- 
tants to build a city. To this effect: 

A bitch big with young, begged of a ſhepherd a place to lay 
her whelps in; which when ſhe had obtained, ſhe further 
begged for leave to rear them in the ſame. At length, the 
whelps being now grown up; depending on the ſtrength of 
her own family, ſhe claimed the property of the place. —So 
the Maſſilians, who are now only ſtrangers, will hereafter 
pretend to be maſters of this country. 

As to the laws of Fable, the principal are; 1ſt, that to 
every Fable there be ſome interpretation annexed, to ſhew 
the moral ſenſe, or deſign thereof. ' This interpretation, if 
it be placed after. the Fable, is called eryuv3o, or affabulatic ; 
if before it, -7pov3 ror, prefabulatio, —2dly, that the nar- 
ration be clear, probable, ſhort and pleaſant. Lo preſerve 
this probability, the manners muſt be expreſſed, and cloſely 
kept to, as in poetry, See PROBABILITY and Man- 
NERS. 

M. de la Motte has ſome fine remarks on the ſubje& of Fa- 
bles, at the beginning of his Fables nouvelles, dedies au Roi, 
1719. A Fable, according to this polite writer, is a little 
epic poem ; differing in nothing from the great one, but in 
extent, and in that being leſs confined as to the choice of its 
perſons, it may take in all ſorts at pleaſure, as gods, men, 
beaſts, or genil; or even, if occaſion be, create perſons, i. e. 
perſonify virtues, vices, rivers, trees, &c, Thus M. de la 
Motte very happily introduces virtue, talent, and reputa- 
tion, as perſons making a voyage together. See Epo ERA, 
and PERSONIFYING. 

That author ſuggeſts two reaſons why Fables have pleaſed in 
all ages and places. The firſt is, that ſelf-love is ſpared in 
the inſtruction. The ſecond, that the mind is exerciſed by 
the allegory. Men'do not love direct precepts ; too proud to 
condeſcend to thoſe philoſophers who ſeem to command what 
they teach, they will needs be inſtructed in a more humble 
manner : they would never amend, if they thought that to 
amend were to obey. Add, that there is a fort of activity 
in the mind, which muſt be humoured. It pleaſes it ſelſ in 
a penetration, which diſcovers more than is ſhewn ; and in 


apprehending what was hid under a veil, fancies it ſelf in 
ſome meaſure the author of it. The Fable muſt always im- 
ply or convey ſome truth : in other works, delight alone may 
ſuffice ; but the Fable muſt inſtruct. Its eſſence is to be a 
ſymbol, and of conſequence to ſignify ſomewhat more than 
is expreſſed by the letter. This truth ſhould for the genera- 
lity be a moral one ; and a ſeries of fictions conceived and 
compoſed in this view, would form a treatiſe of morality pre- 
ferable to any more direct and methodical treatiſe : Accord- 
ingly, Socrates, we are told, had a deſign to compoſe a 
courſe of morality in this way. This truth ſhould be con- 
cealed under the allegory ; and in ſtrictneſs, it ought not to 
be explained either at the beginning or end. | 

The truth, or idea intended, ſhould ariſe up in the reader's 
mind from the Fable it ſelf, However, for the conveniency 
of the Jlefs-diſcerning readers, it may be a good way to point 
out the truth or moral in preciſer terms. Jo have the mo- 
ral at the end of the Fable, ſeems much better than at the 
beginning: The mind is apt to be foreſtalled in the latter 
caſe; I carry the key all along with me, ſo that there is no 
room to exerciſe my mind, in finding any thing my ſelf, 
The image, M. de la Motte obſerves, muſt be juſt, and ex- 
preſs the thing intended, directly and without any equivoque: 
It muſt be one, that is, all the parts muſt be viſibly acceſſory 
to one principal end; and it muſt be natural, that is, found- 
ed on nature, or at leaſt on opinion. 

The writers of Fables are not many, If there were any be- 
fore Aſop, his ſucceſs has quite — their memory; and 
even occaſioned all the good things of that kind to be aſ- 
cribed to him. His life, as wrote by Planudes, is it ſelf a 
thorough Fable. It muſt be owned to be very happily ima- 
gined, to make the inventor of Fables a ſlave, and his ma- 
{ter a philoſopher. The ſlave has his maſter's pride, and ill 
humour to deal with all, throughout. His leſſons were all 
contained in the Fables themſelves ; and the readers were left 
the pleaſure of picking them out themſelves. 

Tt is generally allowed among the learned, that though the 
matter and invention of the Fables be Xſop's, the turn and 
expreſſion is not. The Greek is of Planudes, and bad 
Greek it is in the judgment of F. Vavaſſor, de Ludicra Didi. 
Some authors will have Socrates the author of the Fables of 
A'ſop ; others attribute them to Solomon; and others to 
Homer. 

Phædrus was a flave too, and a freed--man ; but he had the | 
advantage over Fſop in education. He is only a fabuliſt, 
as he tranſlates and copies. Though his Fables 4 generally 
ſhort, yet is he prolix, compared to his author. His ſtyle 
however is always florid, his deſcriptions conciſe, and his 
epithets ſuitable: He frequently adds graces never dreamt of 
by the inventor ; and every where enriches the ſimplicity of 
Aſop, in the moſt delicate manner. 

Pilpay, another fabuliſt, governed Indoſtan a long time un- 
der a powerful Emperor: but he was not the leſs a flave ; 
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for the prime miniſters of ſuch princes are alway« 
than the meaneſt ſubjects. Pilpay comprized all 
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ticks in his Fables; and —y his work lons poli. 
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nued the book of ſtate, or the diſcipline of ing}, [ 
was tranſlated into Perſian and Arabic, and fince inte By 
modern languages. His Fables, M. de la Motte obferye. .. 
rather famous than good: but he is the inventor, dad 
merit of invention will always compenſate for à des 1 
faults. His Fables are often wild, and artleſs; and the. 1 
lection is a fort of romantic aſſemblage of men and 3 
compoſed, in its kind, like Cyrus or Orlando; here * 
adventures are continually thwarting and claſhing with cad, 
other. 

We fay nothing of the Fables of Gabrias, or Babrias, Avien,. 
Abſtemius, &c. | 7 
Among the moderns, we have none that deſerve to he {.., 
in the company above-mentioned, except perhaps Met. ge |; 
Fontaine, and de la Motte, "The firſt of whom has pick'd our 
all the beſt things in Mſop, Phædrus and Pilpay, and given them 
a- new in French with a delicacy and le peculiar tg 
himſelf ; and which, in the judgment of his country-men letz 
him even above Pluædrus. ER 
The latter, rather than take up with what de la Fontaine 
had left, choſe to bean inventor himſelf, He has ſucceed; 
His Fables are many of them very happy, though ſome thin, 
them too full of thought and, reaſoning. His verſification i; 
infinitely more correct than that of la Fontaine; and mos 
ſuitable to the ſubject than that of le Noble. 

FABLE, is alſo uſed for the plot of an epic, or dramatic 
poem; or the action which makes the ſubject of ſuch poem 
or romance. See POEM, DRAMA, Eric and Ac rox. 

The Fable, according to Ariſtotle, is the principal part, aud 
as it were the foul of a poem. It muſt be conſidered ;; 
the firft foundation of the compoſition ; or the principle, 
which gives life and motion to all the parts.—-In this ſenſe, 
the Fable is defined “A diſcourſe invented with art, to 
„form the manners by inſtructions diſguiſed under the 1. 
« legory of an action.“ 
The epic Fable, according to Boſſu, is confined to the ra- 
tional kind, i. e. the actors and perſons are to be gods and 
men. And yet it admits of a deal of latitude: it may be ci- 
ther grave, illuſtrious, and important ; or low, and popular ; 
either whole, or defective ; in verſe, or in proſe ; much epi- 
ſodified, or brief; rehearſed by an author, or repreſented by 
actors on the ſcene : all which are only fo many circun:- 
ſtances, which do not make any alteration in the nature and 
ellence of the Fable. 
The characters that ſpecify the epic Fable are theſe: It is 
rational and probable ; it imitates a whole, and an imnor- 
tant action; and it is long, and related in verte, None of 
which properties affect the nature of the Fable; or make it 
leſs a Fable than thoſe of Eſop. 
The Fable, according to Ariſtotle, conſiſts of two eflenti:! 
parts, viz. truth, as its foundation; and fiction, which 
diſguiſes the truth, and gives it the form of Table. The 
truth is the point of morality intended to be incujcate' ; 
the fiction is the action, or words the inſtruction is covered 
under, 
To make a plot or Fable; the firſt thing, according to the 
great critick juſt mentioned, is to pitch on ſome mot in- 
ſtruction to be exemplified. 
E. gr. I would exhort two brothers, or other perſons, who 
have ſome common intereſt, to live in amity, in order to 
preſerve it. This is the end of the Fable, and the bt 
thing I have in view. In order to this, I endeavour to im- 
preſs this maxim on their minds, that * ill underftanding 
„ ruins families, and all kinds of ſociety.” This maxim 
is the moral, or truth which is to be the ground of the Hu- 
ble : which moral truth is now to he reduced into action ; 
and a general action to be framed from ſeveral ſingle, and 
real actions of ſuch as were ruined by ill underſtanding. 

Thus, e. gr. I fay, that certain perſons, united together for 

the preſervation of ſomething that belong'd to them in com- 

mon, coming to diſagree; their diviſion left them open 0 

an enemy, who ruin'd them. Such is the firſt plan of a tabic. 

The action preſented by this narration has four conditions * 

It is univerſal, imitated, feign'd, and contains a moral truth 

under an allegory. 

'The names given to the ſeveral perſons, begin to ſpecify the 

Fable. ÆAſop uſes thoſe of brutes. Iwo dogs, ſays he, p- 

pointed to watch a flock, fall out, fight, and leave 4 

open to the wolf, who carries off what he pleaſes, 

If you would have the action more ſingular, and ren- 

der the Fable rational, take the names of men. Prid:-- 

mant and Orontes, brothers by a ſecond venter, were left 

very rich by their father's will: but difagreeing about the p 

cition of their effects, they engaged themſelves fo far again! 

each other, that they took no care of their common intereit, 
againſt Clitander, theis eldeſt brother by the firſt venter ; 

which laſt, arttully inflaming their quarrel, and feigning e 

had no view but to ſome moderate augmentation, Wich 

might be made him without preſſing them; he, in the mean 
time, gets the judges on his fide, and the other perſons 

truſted with the aftair, procures the will to be annull'd, 2: 

becomes 
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becomes entituled to the whole eſtate the brothers were at 
ariance about. 

N this Fable is rational; but the names being feign'd, 
as well as the things, and, beſides, the perſons being only 
of a private rank, it is neither epic, nor tragic, How- 
ever, it may be employ'd in comedy it being a rule laid 
down by Ariſtotle, that epic and tragic poets only invent 
things; but comic poets invent both names and things, 
See COMEDY, Cc. | 

To accommodate this comic Fabl- more to the mode, and 
taſte of the town, ſome Dorinda muſt be imagin'd to have 


been promis'd to Clitander ; but her father, finding him diſ- 


inherited by the will, changes his reſolution, and will have 
— marry — of the rich, ſenſeleſs, younger brothers, whom 
ſhe deſpiſed, Cc. ; Way; 
But to return. The fiction may be fo diſguiſed with the 
truth of hiſtory, that there ſhall not appear any fiction at all. 
| To effect this, the poet looks back into hiſtory, for the 
names of ſome perſons to whom the feign'd action either really 
or probably did happen; and relates it under thoſe known 
names, with circumſtances which do not change any thing of 
the ground of the Fable. 
Thus, in the war of 1 302. between king Philip the fair, and 
the Flemiſh: The French army was under the command of 
Robert earl of Artois, as general, and Ralph de Neſle, his 
conſtable. Being in the plain of Courtray, in ſight of the 
enemy, the conſtable was of opinion it were eaſy to ſtarve 
them; and that it was not worth while to hazard fo many 
of the nobles, againſt a baſe, deſperate populace, This advice 
the car] rejected with ſcorn, taxing the conſtable with cowar- 
dice and infidelity. It ſhall be ſeen, anſwers the conſtable, 
which of us two is the braveſt, and the moſt faithful; and 
clapping ſpurs to his horſe, led the whole French cavalry pre- 
cipitately to the charge. This Precipitation, with the duſt 
they rais'd, prevented their ſeeing a large deep ditch, behind 
which the Flemiſh were poſted. The cavalry therefore plung- 
ing into it, periſh'd miſerably ; and the infantry, aſtoniſh'd 
with the loſs, let themſclves be cut in pieces by the enemy, 
Thus may fiction be made to conſiſt with truth, 
As for the Fable, it matters but little, whether the perſons be 
called dogs; or Orontes and Pridamant ; or Robert of Artois, 
and Ralph de Neſle; or Achilles and Agamemnon, 
The epic Fable we ſhall now propole in its juſt extent, under 
theſe two names, laſt mentioned. It is too ſhort for the 
epopea in the two preceding ones. We chuſe the Fable of 
the Iliad, as being the fineſt plan of an epic poem in the world, 
and at the ſame time the moſt uſeful ſyſtem of the precepts of 
the art; it being hence that Ariſtotle was furniſhed with all 
his reflexions. | 
In every diſcrete undertaking, the end is the firſt thing pro- 
poſcd; and by this the whole work and all its parts are re- 
gulated : Conſequently, the deſign of the epopea being to form 
the manners, it is with this firſt view the poet muſt begin. 
Now, the philoſopher dwelling on virtues and vices in gene- 
ral, the A he gives, ſerve equally for all ſtates and 
all ages; but the poet has a more immediate regard to his 
eountrymen, and the preſſing occaſions of his fellow Citizens, 
On this view it is that he chuſes his moral, which he js to 
infinuate into the people, by accommodating himſelf to their 
peculiar cuſtoms, genius and inclinations. See how Homer 
las acquitted himſelf of all this. 
He ſaw the Greeks, for whom he wrote, divided into as many 
ſtates, as cities; each thereof was a body apart, and had its 
Sovernment independant of the reſt. Vet were theſe diffe- 
rent ſtates frequently obliged to unite into one body againſt 
their common enemies. Here then were two forts of go- 
vernment, too different to be commodiouſly treated in one 
poem : the poet accordingly had recourſe to two Falles; the 
one for all 3 conſider'd as confederated together, only 
conſiſting of independant parts; the other, for each particu- 
lar ſtate, ſuch as they are in time of peace, and without the 
hrt relation. The firſt is the ſubject of the Iliad, the ſecond 
©: the Odyſſee. Sce II 1A D and ODYSSEE. 
For the firſt kind of government, all experience agrees, that 
te only thing which can render it happy, and its deſigns ſuc- 
celsful, is a good underſtand ing, and due ſubordination among 
tc ſeveral chiefs that compote it; and that miſunderſtand- 
ings, a deſire of way, Sc. are the inevitable bane of ſuch 
confederacies, The beſt inſtruction therefore that could be 
given them, was to ſet before their eyes the deſtruction of the 
people, and even of the princes themſelves, thro” the ambition 
nd diſcord of theſe latter. Homer therefore, for the ground 
or moral of his Fab/:, choſe this great truth, That the miſ- 
underſtandings of princes ruin their ſtates. „] ſing, ſays 
** he, the wrath of Achilles, ſo fatal to the Greeks, and 
** Which deftroy'd ſo many heroes, occaſioned by a diſagree- 
ment between king Agamemnon and that prince.“ 
Fo enforce this truth, he repreſents divers confederate ſlates 
firſt at variance, and unprofperous ; then reconciled and vic- 
torious. All which he thus includes in one univerſal action. 
Several independant princes league againſt a common enemy: 
Te whom they chuſe as their leader, affronts the braveſt of 
all the Confederacy ; upon which the offended prince with- 
draws, and refuſes any longer to fight for the common cauſe. | 


This miſunderſtanding gives the enemy ſo much advantage, 
that the confederates are read to relinquiſh the enterprise. 
The diſaffected perſon himſelf icons a ſharer in the cala- 
mitics of his al ies; one of his chief friends, and favourites 
being kill'd by the chief of the enemies, Thus, both parties, 
grown wiſe at their own coſts, are reconciled, Upon Which 
the valiant prince again joining in the War, tur the ſcale 
to his own party, and kills the enemy's chief. 

Such is the fir{ general plan of the poem. To render this 
probable and mote intereſting, circumſtances of time, place, 
perſons, Oc. are to be added that is, the poet looks in hiſto- 
ry, or tradition, for perſons, to whom ſuch actions may with 
truth or probability be attributed. 

He pitches on the liege of Troy, and ſuppoſes the action to 
have paſſed there. The brave, cholerick character he calls 
Achilles; the general, Agamemnon ; the chief of the ene- 
mies, Hector, e. To inſinuate himſelf unto his readers, 
he accomodates himſelf to their manners, genius, views, C. 
And to render his Fable more intereſting, makes his chiet 
perſons, and thoſe who remain'd at length victorious, to be 
Greeks, the fathers of thoſe very people. "Phe courſe of the 
work is fill'd up, and extended with other uſeful leſſons an, 
inſtructions. See EprsoD E. 

That the epopea in all its glory is (till juſtly and ſtrictly 3 
mere Fable, in the ſame ſenſe as the fictions of Aſop are, is 
ſhewn by F. Boſſu, in a parallel between the Fable of the 
Iliad, and that of Efop already mentioned. The moral in 
ſtruction is viſibly the ſame in both: ſo is the fiction. Aj} 
the difference lies in the names and qualities of the perſons. 
Homer's are kings; he calls them Achilles, Patroclus, Se. 
and the general good to be preſerved, he calls the Grecks. 
E ſop, after this manner, gives his perſons the names of beaſts. 
The dogs are confederated, the wolf is their enemy ; and whar 
Homer calls the Greeks, /Efop calls ſheep. One ſays, that 
while the confederate princes are at variance, Hector ruſhes 
on the Greeks, and makes them pay dear for the folly of 
their ſovereigns (delirant reges, plectuntur Achiv;) But that 
the allies, brought by misfortunes to themſelves again, re- 
unite, repulſe Hector, and kill him. The other, that while 
the dogs are together by the ears, the wolf falls on the 
ſheep; and that the dogs, ſeeing the havock he makes, join 
together, drive him away, and kill him. 
The two Fables were capable of a till nearer reſemblance. 
Homer has extended his by long ſpeeches, deſcriptions, 
compariſons and particular actions; and that of AI p might be 
amplificd after the like manner, without corrupting or alter- 
ing it. 
There needs only to relate what cauſe ſet the dogs at ya- 
riance, and ſnhe the riſe of the fatal wrath in all its Circum- 
ſtances; to make fine deſcriptions of the plain wherein the 
ſheep fed, and of ſome neighbouring wood, where the wolf was 
ſhelter'd: To give chis enem helps to rear; make them 
follow their fire in ſearch of prey; and deſcribe the Car- 
nage they made at divers expeditions. Nor would the genea- 
logy of the heroes be forgotten : The wolf ſhould boaſt him- 
lr. a deſcendant of Lycaon ; and one of the dogs be ſprung 
in a direct line fron Canicula. Which laſt would be the 

roper hero of the pocm, as being hot, and apt to be enraged. 
He would repreſent the perſon of Achilles to admiration ; and 
the folly of ſome Ajax his couſin, would afford a good proof 
of ſo divine an extraction. Nothing more were required to 
engage heaven in the cauſe, and divide the Gods ; Which, no 
doubt, have as much right in Aſop's republic, as in the ſtate; 
of Homer. Witneſs Jupiter taking care to give a King to 
the nation of the frogs, 
The reader has here field enough for an cpopea ; if he have 
any thing of fancy and expreſſion, and do but take cafe to 
repeat, as often as Homer does, 
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For the unity of the FaPLE, fee Unity, 


FABRICK *, the ſtructure, or conſtruction of any thing, par- 


\ vee BUILDING, 
* The word is form'd of the Latin fabrica, which originally 
ſignifies a ſmith's ſhop, or forge. 
In Italy, the word Fabrick is applied to any conliderahle 
building : In France it rather ſignifies the manner of building, 


ticularly a building, 


FARRICE Lands, are lands given towards the maintenance, re- 


building, or repair of cathedrals, or other churches; mentioned 
in the act of oblivion, 12 Cay. II. cap. 8. See Can R CH, 
GLEBE, &c. 

In antient time almoſt every one gave by his will more or 
leſs to the Fibrick of the cathedral, or pariſh-church where 
he lived. See InTESTATE. 


FABULOUS, denotes ſome thing that has a relation to fable, 


See FABLE. 

Varro divides the duration of the world into three ſtates, or 
periods. The firſt, ah, the obſcure or dark, including 
all the time before the deluge: for the Heathens had fome 
faint idea of a deluge, and a fort of tradition founded there- 
in; but knew nothing of what had paſled before. Su 
DEeLucs, 

The ſecond period he call the tutor, fabulous age, including 
the time from the deluge to the firit olympiad ; and making, 


according to Petavius, 1 352 years; or to the deſtruction of 


Tov, 
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Las which was 1164 years after the deluge, or 308 after 


the delivery from Egypt. See AGE. 
This period is called ſometimes Fabulous, and ſometimes he- 


roic : The firſt, on account of the fables wherein the hiſtory 
and learning of thoſe ages are veil'd : The ſecond, from the 
heroes, or ſons of the Gods, whom the poets feign to have 
lived in thoſe days. See HERO and HEeRoic. 

FACE, the ſurface, or firſt ſide which a body preſents to the 
eye. Sce SURFACE. 

We ſay, the Face of the earth, of the waters, Sc. Poly- 
hedrons have ſeveral Faces, See POLYHEDRON. 
A die, pr cube has fix Faces. See CUBE. 

Face, is particularly uſed for the viſage of an animal, and eſpe- 
cially of a man ; as being the only part of the body that or- 
dinarily appears barg to the eye. 

The Latins call it facies, vultus, o, &c. In other animals 
it is ſometimes calPd bill, or beak; ſometimes ſnout, &c. 
See BILL, &c. 

The great variety obſervable in mens Faces, voices, and hand- 
writings, furniſhes a noble argument of a providence. See 
Voice. 

'The human Face is call'd the image of the ſou], as being the 
ſeat of the principal organs of ſenſe ; and the place where the 
ideas, emotions, &c, of the ſoul are chiefly ſet to view. 
Pride and diſdain are ſhewn in the eye-brows, modeſty on 
the cheeks, majeſty in the forchcad, &c, It is the Face ſhews 
the ſex, age, temperament, health, or diſeaſe, Cc. 

The Face, conſidered as the index of the paſſions, habits, Fc. 
of the perſon, makes the ſubje& of phyſiognomy. See Pu x- 
$IOGNOMY and ME ToPoOsCoOPY. 

Anatomiſts uſually divide the Face into two parts, the upper, 
and lower : The upper is the front, or fore-head ; the lower 
includes the eyes, noſe, ears, mouth, and chin, See each 
art deſcribed under iis reſpective article, ExE, Nose, 
Mo UTH, Ee. * 

FACE, or FACADE, is ſometimes uſed for the front of a build- 
ing ; or the ſide on which the chief entrance is: As alfo for 
the ſide it preſents to a ſtreet, garden, court, &c. And ſome- 
times for any ſide oppoſite to the eye. See FRONT. 

Fact, FAcla,or FAsC1A, in architecture, denotes a flat mem- 
ber, having a conſiderable breadth, and but a ſmal! projec- 


ture. ; 
Such are the bands of an archdrave, larmier, &c, See 


FasCIA, 

FACE of a /tone, is the ſurface or plain part, which is to lie in 

the front of the work. The Face is eaſily known when the 
ſtone is ſcapled, as being always oppoſite to the back ; and 
the back going rough as it comes from the quarry, 
The workmen generally chuſe to make one of thoſe ſides the 
Face, which when in the quarry, lay perpendicular to the 
horizon; and conſequently the breaking, and not the cleav- 
ing way of the ſtone, See STONE. 

Facts of a baſtion, are the two foremoſt ſides, reaching from 
the flanks to the point of the baſtion, where they meet— 
Theſe are commonly the firſt undermined, by reaſon they 
reach fartheſt out, -and are leaſt flanked, and therefore 
weakeſt, They are repreſcnted by the lines BC, and SC, 


Tab. Firtif. fig. 1. 


Fact of a place, denotes the interval between the points of 


two neighbouring baſtions ; containing the curtain, the two 
flanks, and the two Faces of the baſtions that looked towards 
one another. 55 


This is otherwiſe called the Tenaille of the place. See TE 
NAILLE. | 

Face prolmged, in fortification, is that part of a line of de- 
fence raſant, which is between the angle of the epaule or 
ſroulder of a baſtion and the curtain: or the line of a defence 
raſant diminiſhed by the Face of the baſtion, 

Fc E, in aſtrology, is uſed for the third part of a ſign. Each 
ſign is ſuppoſed to be divided into three Faces: The ten firſt 
degrees compoſe the firit Face; the ten following ones the ſe- 
cond ; and the laſt ten the third. Venus is in the third Face 
of Taurus, that is, in the laſt ten degrees thereof. See SIGN. 

FACET, or FacET TE, a little face, or fide of a body cut in- 
to a great number of angles. 

Multiplying glaſſes are cut in Facets, or Facet-wiſe. Dia- 
monds are alto cut in Facets, or tables. See Diamonvp. 

FACIA, in architecture. See the article FasCia. 

FACIES Heipprcratica, in medicine, is when the noſtrils are 
ſharp, the eyes hollow, the temples low, the tips of the ears 
contracted, the forehead dry and wrinkled, and the com- 
plexion pale or livid. 

The Facies Hippocratica is chiefly obſerved toward the period 
of phthiſes and other conſumptions: It is held a ſure prog- 
noltick of death. See PHTHIsSIs, 

FACTION, a cabal, or party, formed in a ftate to diſturb 

the publick repoſe. 
The moſt celebrated Factions are that of the Guelphs and 
Gibelins, who kept Italy in alarm for many ages; and that 
of the Whigs and Tories in England. See GuEtLPH, 
Tory, &c. 

FacT1oNn was originally an appellation given the divers troops, 
or companies of combatants in the games of the Circus. See 
CiRCUs and CIRCENSIAN, | 
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Of theſe there were four, viz. the green Faction, the bl, 
Faction, the red Faction, and the white Fai». I 
CoLouRs. | TE 
Theſe Factiont, with'their liveries and badges, were at len 
aboliſhed : The emulation which was at firſt between 3 
growing to ſuch height, that in Juſtinian's time they 8 

7 to blows. N 
ACTITIOUS ſignifies any thing made by art; in tics 
to what is the produce Tae "Wag | + nn 
Diſtilled waters are fa&itions liquors, Seg WATER. 
Cinnabar is divided into natural and facfitiaus. See Cie. 
NABAR, 

De-FACTO, ſee the article DE-FacTo. 

FACTOR, in commerce, an agent, or perſon who acts, ang 

negotiates for a merchant, by commiſſion ; called alſo con... 
miſſioner, and on ſome occaſions broker, and through 
the Levant, Coagis. Sce CoMMIsSIONER, BRORER, &c 
Fattors are chiefly either charged with the buying, or the 
ſelling of goods; or with both. 
Thoſe of the firſt kind are uſually eſtabliſhed in places of con- 
ſiderable manufactories, or cities of great trade. Their at. 
fice is to buy up commodities for merchants reſiding ele- 
where ; to fee them packed, and ſend them to the perſung 
for whom they were bought. 

FACTORS of ſale, are uſually fixed in places where there is 3 
great vent. To theſe, merchants and manufacturers feng 
their goods to be fold for them according to the price, and 
other conditions expreſſed in the orders delivered then. 
The wages, or allowances for felling, are uſually clear of all 
expences of carriage, exchange, remittances, Etc, except- 
ing poſtage of letters, which are never put to account. vec 
FACTORAGE. 

FacToRs, in arithmetic, is a name given to the two number; 
which are multiplied into one another; that is, the multi. 
plicand and multiplier : ſo called by reaſon they do face jr; 
duftum, make or conſtitute the product. See Mo 171i. 
CATION. : 

FACTORAGE, ſee Factor, BRoKaGE, &c. 

The r or wages, called alſo commiſſion, is dite 
rent, at different places, and for different voyages: At a 
medium it may be fixed at three per cent. of the value of 
the goods bought; beſide the charge of package, which is 
paid over and above. 

At Virginia, Barbadoes and Jamaica, the Fa#orage is from 
three to hve per cent. and the like throughout the orcatelt 
pot of the Weſt-Indies. In Italy it is two and a half, In Hol- 
and one and a half. In Spain, Portugal, France, Sc. tuo 
per cent, 

FACTORY, a place where a conſiderable number of Factors 
reſide, to negotiate and officiate for their maſters or princi- 
pals, See FAc TOR. 

The term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the Faſt-Indies, and 
other parts of Aſia, whither the European nations ſend their 
ſllips every year, and keep Factors to buy the commuditie 
of the country, and ſel] thoſe brought from Europe. 

The greateſt and nobleſt Factory in the world, is that of the 
Engliſh at Smyrna, It uſually conſiſts of 80 or 100 perſons, 
moſt of them young gentlemen of the beſt families, and fre- 
quently younger ſons of peers. It is a fort of ſeminary 0 
merchants, As there is a neceſſity for ſerving an apprentice- 
ſhip of ſeven years, to be entitled to trade to the Levunt ; 
the cuſtom is for perſons of fortune, to bind their younger 
ſons to ſome merchant, who, in conſideration of 3 or 490 
pound Sterling, agrees, after the three firſt years of their ap- 
prenticeſhip are expired, to fend them to Smyrna: whe:e 
they have not only the management of their maſters attairs 
with very plentiful allowances, but are likewiſe permit. 
to trade for themſelves; whereby they are enabled to live 
3 the reſt of their apprenticeſhip, and at length co 
out the beſt qualified for buſineſs of any young perſons nt 
world. See os PAN. 

FAC TUM, in arithmetic, the product of two quantities nu 
tiplied by each other. See PRODUCT and FAcToR. 

FACULZ “ in aſtronomy, a name given by Scheiner, and 
others after him, to certain ſpots on the ſun's diſk, that au- 
3 brighter, and more lucid than the reſt of the body. Sc. 

UN. 

The word is pure Latin; being a diminutive of fax, torc" 
and ſuppoſed to be here applied from their appearing and 
ſipating by turns. 

The Faculz or bright ſpots differ very conſiderably from the 
maculæ or dark ſpots, both in light, colour, figure, ag,. 
tude and duration. See MacuLlz. 

Hevelius aſſures us, that July the 2oth, 1634. he obſervcd 7 
Facula that took up a third part of the ſun's diameter, And 


pear, 


1 


Huygens however, declares he was never able to diſcover e 
Faculæ; though the maculz occurred to him very frequent!) 
All the foundation he could ſee for the notion of uz, 


was, that in the darkiſh clouds which frequently ſurround che 
| macuti, 


le, one ſometimes diſcerns little points or ſparks brighter 


* 


repreſented the ſun's body full of bright, fiery ſpots whic 
conceive to be a fort of volcano's in 


However authors, after Kircher and Scheiner, have generally 


= beſt teleſcopes diſcover nothing of the mat- 
ter, agree to explode the phænomena of Facule. Their cauſe, 
theſe authors attribute to the tremulous agitation of the va- 
near our earth; the ſame as ſometimes ſhews a little 
nevennels in the circumference of the ſun's diſk, when 
viewed through a teleſcope. Strictly then, the Faculæ are 
not eructations of fire and flame, but refractions of the ſun's 
in the rarer exhalations, which being condenſed in the 
\cighbourhood of that ſhade, ſeem to exhibit a light greater 
han that of the fun. See SPOT, &c. 
FACULTY) a power, or ability of performing an action. 
Sce POWER. 
Abe term is much uſed by the antient philoſophers, and ſtill 
retained in the ſchools, to explain the actions of natural bodies 
by. 
Thus to account ſor the act of digeſtion, they ſuppoſe a di- 
ec hire Faculty in che ſtomach; to account for motion, they 
imagine A motive Faculty in the nerves, Cc. which is only 


a ſubſtituting of one name of an unknown phenomenon for 
another. 

Yet this practice of attributing effects to their reſpeRive vir- 
tues Or Faculties, {till obtains in divers things, which our phi- 
loſophy has not yet afforded us a better account of, Thus, 
{ay our medicinal writers, jenna and rhubarb have a purge” 
tive Faculty; barberries an aſtringent Faculty, &c. which 
amounts juſt to this, that ſenna purges, and barberries bind. 
The human Faculties are divided into thoſe of the ſoul, 
and of the body. 

The FACULTIES, or power? of the ſeul, are commonly re- 
puted two, vis. of underſtanding, and willing. See POW ERS. 
dee alſo UNDERSTANDING) and WILLING. 

The FACULTIES of the body are uſually diſtinguiſhed with 
regard to the ſeveral functions, into vegetative and animal. 
Under the vegetative Faculty, are comprehended the divers 
ſubaltern ones, whereby nutrition and generation arc et- 
fected. 

Under the animal Faculties, are comprehended thoſe relating 
to ſenſe and motion. 

The vegetative Faculty is ſubdivided into nutritive and gene- 
a de; and the nutritive is again ſubdivided into natural 
and vital. 

To the firſt, belong the functions of the lower belly, re- 
lating to the preparation of the food ; to the latter, the 
actions of the heart and lungs, wherein life is chiefly con- 
cerned. 
Others ſubdivide the vegetative Faculty into attractive, reten- 
tive, concoctive, and expulſtve. 
The animal Faculties being thoſe whereby an animal per- 
ceives and moves, become divided into ſenſitive and /oco- 
en. See Ainet BORTATIYSL Viral, NA- 
TURAL, &c. See allo FUNCTIONS. 

FAcuLTY is alſo applied, in the ſchools, to the divers parts Or 
me:nbers of an univerſity, divided according to the arts, or 
ſciences taught, Or profeſſed therein. 

There are four Faculties in moſt univerſitics: That of Arts, 
which includes the humanities and philoſophy, and is much 
th: moſt antient, and extenſive : The ſecond is that of 
1heology : The third, Medicine : And the fourth, Juriſ- 
prudence, or Laws. See each under its proper article, 
HE0LOGY, Oc. See alſo UNIVERSITY. 

The degrees in the ſeveral Faculties in our univerſities are, 
thoſe of Bachelor, Maſter, and Doctor. See DEGREE. 

8 alſo BACHELOR, MASTER, and DOCTOR. 

The FACULTY is frequently uſed abſolutely, and by way 
of eminence, for that chicfly ſtudied and taught in that 
n 
Thus, the Faculty of London and Montpelier, is Medicine : 
Vat of Paris, Theolovy : that of Orleans, Law, &c. See 
ColreGE of pH icians, SHR BONNE) Se. 

FACULTY, in law, denotes a privilege or ſpecial power grant- 
ed to a man by favour, indulgence, and diſpenſation, to do 
that which regularly, and by law he cannot: As to cat fleſh 
upon days prohibited; to marry without banes firſt asked. 

The crurt of FACULTIES belongs to the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, anc his Officer is called magiſter ad Facultates. His 
power is to grant diſpenſations, as to Marry, to eat fleſh 
en days prohibited, the ſor: to ſucceed his father in his bene- 
lice, one to have two or more benefices incompatible, Cc. 
de DISPENSATION- 

e office where ſuch diſpenſations are taken out, is alſo cal- 


1 


ew, tne Faculty-office. 

AL, or FECAL matter, a term uſed by phyſicians, par- 
tcularly the French, for the Fæces or great excrements of 
? wan i. e, thole diſcharged by ſtool. See EXCREMENT. 
e Fecal matter is become famous for 2 chymical opera- 
don thereon, by M. Homberg, related at length in the 
een. de Þ Acad, R. An. 1711. He had a notion ſuggeſted 


to 2 2 che Fæcal matter, by diſtillation, yielded an 
Vor. . 


FAL 


oil clear as water, Without any ſmell, and which had tho 
mercury into fine ſilver. Upon this, td 
work he goes 3 and becauſe he would have as laudable and 
promiſing a matter a3 he could, hired four robuſt healthy 
young fellows, whom he ſhut up for three months, and 
agreed with them, that they ſhould eat nothing but the fineſt 
bread, which he ſupplied them withal freſh every day, and 
drink the beſt Champaign wine as long as they would. After 
a long proceſs, and numerous eflays on the excrements they 
made, he at length got the clear, inodorous oil ; but it had 
no effect at all on mercury, which was the great point aimed 
at, 
However, miſſing of what he expected, he fell on ſome- 
thing he never dreamt of, viz. a Phoſphorus. 'The caput 
mortuum of the oil, he found to have a ſurprizing property 
of taking fire without any motion, or the application of any 


other fire; inſomuch, that it might deſerve a place in the 
Grit rank of Phoſphori known. 

The quantity of a pea taken out of the matraſs, and laid on 
a paper, or other combuſtible matter, begins to ſmoke im- 
mediately, and ſets the paper on fire. See PHOSPHORUS 
ardens. 

FACES, or FECES, the dregs, ſediment, Or impurities re. 

maining of a mixt body, after the purer, more volatile and 

Auid have been ſeparated therefrom by evaporation, diflolu- 

tion, decantation, derivation, or the like. | 

Thus we ſay the Fxces of wine, of oil, Sc. Thoſe of wines 

are properly called lees. See LEES. Thoſe of oil, ainur- 

ca; thoſe of malt-liquors, grounds, dec Marr, BREW- 

NG, Ec. 

Fxcks, in chymiſtry, denotes the lees, refuſe, dirt, mud, 

impurities, and heterogeneous matters remaining in the alem- 

bie after the diſtil ation of any body. Sce DisTIL LATION. 

What remains in the retort, ſtead of Faces, is properly 

denominated caprt mortem, ol terra damnata. See DAM- 

NATA terra, CAPUT tmn. | 

FA&cEs is particularly uſed in medicine, &c. for the groſs, 
impure matters ound at the bottom of thc compoſitions and 
preparations of either pharmacy. 

Faces is allo uſed for the excrements of an animal, voided by 
ſtool. Sce EXCREMENT. 

FACULA, or FECULA-. See the article FECU LAs» 

FACTOR, ſtench. See the article FOE TOR. 

FAGGOT *, or FAGorT, in fortiſication. See FASCINE. 

* Menage derives the word from the Latin facottus, which was 
formed of the Greek pax. Nicod bor:ows it from faſct» 
callus, a bundle: Du Cange from the baſe Latin /agarum, and 
fagotum. 

Fa d GO of feel, expreſſes the quantity of 1201. weight. 

Fac dor, in the times of popery in theſe kingdoms, Was a 
badge wore on the ſleeve of the upper garment, by ſuch as 
had abjured hereſy ; being put on after the perſon had Ccar- 
ried a Fuggot, by Wa) of penance, to ſome appointed place of 
ſolennity.— The leaving this badge Was ſometimes conſtrued 
apoſtacy. 

Fab cors, among the military men, are ineffective perſons, 
who receive no regular pay, nor do any regular duty, but 


are hired occaſionally to appear at a muſter, to fill up the 
companies, hide the real deficiencies thereof, and cheat the 
king of fo much pay. 

FAGONA, in anatomy, © conglomerate gland, called alſo 
thymus. SEE THYMUS. 

FAILLIS, in heraldry, 4 French term, denoting ſome failure 
or flaw in an ordinary, #5 if it were broke, and 2 iplinter 
taken from It. 

FAILURE, or FAILING, © ſpecies of bankruptcy 3 Popu- 
larly called breaking, or (topping payment. Sce BANK- 
RUP T. 

FAINT, or FairT-ACTION, is a8 much as feigned Action; 
chat is, ſuch an action, as though the words of the writ be 
true, yet, for certain cauſes, the party has no title to recover 
thereby. 

By which it differs from a calſe action, which is that where 
the words of the writ are falſe. Coke on Littl. fol. 301. 
Yet ſometimes the two are confounded, See ACTION. 

FAIR *, a publick place, where merchants, traders, and other 
perſons from divers parts meet, on ſome fixed day of the 
year, to buy and fell commodities, and to partake of the di- 
verſions uſually accompanying ſuch aſſemblies, 

*The word Fair is formed of the French foire, which ſignifies 
the ſame thing : And foire ſome derive from the Latin forums, 
market : Others from the Latin ferie, by reaſon Fairs were 
antient!y always held in the places where the wakes, Or fealls 
of the dedications of churches, called Feri, were held. See 
Fri Il be Romans called them n Eric Putea- 
nus has a pretty little treatiſe on the Fi of the Romans, 
De nundinis Romanorum, which he calls Noce faſlorum 

acula. x 
Fairs are either free, Or charged with tolls and impoſitions. 
The privileges of free Fairs conſiſt chiefly, 1“. In that all 
traders, Sc. whether natives, or foreigners, are allowed to 
enter the kingdom, and are under the royal ſafcguard and 


. 
. 


protection in coming and returning, they and their agents, 
with their goods, Sc. 29. In that the ſaid perſons, and 


their effects, arc exempt from all duties, impoſitions, tolls, 
4 B and 
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FA 


and ſervitudes. 30. That merchants in ing to, or re- 
turning from the Fair, &c. cannot be arre ed, or their goods 
ſtopped. &c,—-It is the ſovereign alone that has a right, by his 
letters patent, to eſtabliſh Fairs, whether free, or ſubject to 
duties, and the other ordinary laws and penalties. 

Several Fairs are held in the open fields, or on heaths and 
commons, under tents, booths and barracks erected for the 
purpoſe : as Sturbridge Fair, c. Others in placcs walled in 
for the purpoſe ; and formed into regular ſtreets, lanes, Ec. 
for the occaſion : As the Fair of St. Laurence at Paris. 
Laſtly, others are held in the open places and ſtreets of ci- 
ties, as Bartholomew Fair, Briſtol Fair, the Fair of St. Ger- 
mains, Cc. 

Fairs, particularly free Fairs, make a very conſiderable ar- 
ticle in the commerce of Euro » eſpecially that of the Me- 
diterranean or inland parts, as Germany, &c. where the 


fort, held twice a year, in ſpring and autumn: The firſt 
commencing the Sunday before Palm-Sunday, and the other 
on the Sunday before the eighth of September. Each laſts 
fourteen days, or two weeks, the firſt of which is called the 
week of acceptance, and the ſecond the week of payment, 
They are famous for the ſale of all kinds of commodities, 
but particularly the immenſe quantity of curious books, no 
where elſe to be found, and whence the bookſellers throughout 
all Europe uſed to furniſh themſelves. Before each Fa;r there 
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Fay > 2 „ee nnen. 


gion abounds with tales of Fairies and dragons The Per. 
ans call them Peri, and the Arabs Ginn, ving a pecul;., 
country, which they ſuppoſe them to inhabit, calle Gin- 
niſtan, and by us Fairy land.—-Our famous countrymay Spen. 
cer's mafter-work, the Fairy-queen, is an epic poem under 
the perſons and characters of 2 
Naude, in his Maſcurat, derives the origin of the fable. of 
Fairies, from thoſe of the Parcæ of the antients ; aj} fü 


ours; nor their hell and furies any thing comparable +, 
our devils. Accordingly, in lieu of our hags and Witches, 


is a catalogue of all the books to be fold thereat, printed and 
diſperſed, to call together purchaſers ; though the learned com- 
plain of divers unfair practices therein ; as fictitious titles, 
names of books purely imaginary, &c, beſide great faults in 
the names of the authors, and the titles of the real books. 
2% The Fairs of Leipfick, which are held thrice a year: 
one beginning on the firſt of January ; another three weeks 
after Eaſter; and a third after Michaelmas. They hold 
twelve days apiece, and are at leaſt as conſiderable as thoſe 
of Francfort. 30. The Fairs of Novi, a little City in the 
Milaneſe, under the dominion of the republic of Genoa, 
There are four in the year, commencing on the ſecond of 
February, the ſecond of Ma » the firſt of Auguſt, and ſe- 
cond of September. Though the commodities bought and 


were their Lamia, and n mph Egeria; from whom the later 
Fairy queens, Morga, Al 
riana of Spencer, and other machines in Engliſh and French 
fable, were, no doubt, derived. Some of them are uſually 
made to attend the births of young princes and cavalier, 
to inform them of their deſtiny, as was antiently done by the 
Parce : witneſ Hyginus, c. 171, and 174. 
But, with Naude's leave, the antients were not without 
witches, as wicked as our own ; witneſs the Canidia of Ho. 
race, ad. v. & ſatyr. l. 5. L. i. 10. Nor did the Fairies 
ſuccecd the Parcæ, or even Veneficæ of the antients ; but 
rather the Nymphe ; for ſuch were Lamia, and Egeria. 3. 
Nymen, PAR c, &:, 

FAIRY circle, or ring, is a phanomenon pretty frequent in 


ſold here be very conſiderable yet, what chiefly contributes 
to render them fo famous, is the vaſt 8 of the moſt 
conliderable merchants and negociants of the neighbouring 
kingdoms for the tranſacting of affairs, and ſettling accounts, 
4% The Fairs of Riga, whereof there are two in the year ; 
one in May, and the other in September, They are much 


goods at Riga, is during the Fairs, Since the building of the 
famous city of Peterſburg, theſe Fairs have ſuffered ſome 
diminution. 50. Fir of Archangel, during which all the 
trade foreigners have with that City, is managed. It holds 3 
month, or ſix weeks at moſt, commencing from the middle 
of Auguſt. The Muſcovite merchants attend here from all 
parts of that vaſt empire; and the Engliſh, Dutch, French, 
Swediſh, Daniſh, and other ſhips in the port of that City, on 
this occaſion, ordinarily amount to three hundred. But this 


the fields, &c. being a kind of round, ſuppoſed, by the 14} 
gar, to be traced by the Faries in their dances, 

There are two kinds; one of them ſeven or eight yards in 
diameter, containing a round bare path, a foot broad, u. 
grcen graſs in the middle: the other, of divers bignelles ; 
being incompaſſed with a circumference of graſs, much trefhic; 
and greener than that in the middle. 

Mr. Jeflop and Mr. Walker, in the Philef. Tranſ. aſcribe 
them to the lightning; which is confirmed by their being 
moſt frequently produced after ſtorms of that Lind 3 as well 
as by the colour and brittleneſs of the graſs roots, when firft 
obſerved. It is no wonder that lightning, like all other 5 res, 
moves round, and burns more in the extremity than the 
middle. s 

According to thoſe gentlemen, the ſecond kind of ciel. 
ariſes originally from the firſt: the graſs burnt up by the 


is no free Fair, as the reſt are : The duties of exportation 
and importation are very ſtrictly paid, and on a ve high 
tooting. 60. The Fair of St. Germain, one of the Abus 
of Paris, commencing on the third of February, and hold- 
ing till Eafter ; though it is only free for the firſt fifteen 
days. 75% The Fairs of Lyons, which Monſ. du Cheſne, 
in Jus antiquity of Cities, would inſinuate, from a paſſage in 
Strabo, were citabliſhed by the Romans: though it is cer- 
tain, the Fairs, as they now ſtand, are of a much later date. 
There are three in the year, each laſting twenty days, and 
free for ever, They begin on Eaſter Monday ; the 26th of 
July ; and the firſt” of December. 8%, Fa;- of Guibray, a 
luburb of the city of Falaiſe, in the lower Normandy. It 
is ſaid to have been eſtabliſhed by our William the conqueror, | 
in conſideration of his being born at Falaiſe. Ty commences 
on the 16th of Auguſt, and holds hfteen days, free by charter, 
and longer by cuſtom, 90. Fuir of Beaucaire, held partly in 
a city of that name, in Languedoc, and partly in the open 
country, under tents, &c, Tx commences on the 22d of 
July, and only holds for three days ; yet it is the greateſt 


both for the concourſe of ſtrangers from all parts of the 
world, and for the trafick of all kind of goods : the mo- 
nc) returned in theſe three days amounting ſometimes to 
above fix million of livres. 

The Fairs of Porto-bello, Vera Crux, and the Havana, are 
the moſt conſiderable of all thoſe in America, The two 


lightning, uſing to grow the more plentifully afterwards. 
Other authors have aſſerted, that theſe Fairy rings are form 
ed by ants; by reaſon thoſe inſects are ſometimes found tr: 
velling in troops therein. 

FAITH, in philoſophy, Belief ; or that aſſent we give fo 1 
propoſition advanced by another, the truth of which we 
not immediately perceive, from our own reaſon or <xpe- 
rience, but believe it diſcovered and known by the other, 
See ASSENT. x 
Faith is a judgment or aſſent of the mind, the motive 
Whereof 'is not any intrinfick evidence, but the authority 
teſtimony of ſome other, who reveals, or relates it. Ser 
REason. | 
Hence, as there are two kinds of authorities and teſtimonics ; 
the one of God, and the other of man; Faith become. d. 
ſtinguiſhed into human and divine, 

Divine Fa 1 H is that founded on the authority of God; or 
it is that aſſent we give to what js affirmed by God. 
The object of this Faith is matters of revelation. Sce RH. 
VELATION. | 

Human Falk is that whereby we believe what is toll us 
by men. | 
The obje& hereof is matter of human teſtimony and c. 
dence. Sce TEsTIMony, and EvxIiDpE NCR. 1 
Faith again, may be diſtinguiſhed into implicit, and ſcientific, 

Implicit or blind FA1TH is that whereby we give our aſſent to a 
propoſition advanced by another,of whoſe knowledge and ver: 


 Arft laſt as long as the flota and gallions continue in thoſe 
parts ; and the laſt is opened as foon as the flota or gallions 
arrive there upon their return for Spain; this being the place 
where the two fleets join. See FLoTa, and GALLIONs. 

Fair Pleading, See the article Beau-pLEADER. 

FAIRY, a term frequently occurrring in antient traditions 
and romances, denoting a kind of genius or imaginary deity, 

- converiant on earth, and diſtinguiſhed by abundance pf fan- 
taſtical actions and offices, either good or evil. 


city we have no certain and evident reaſon or proof. I hi- 
is only opinion, under another name. See Orix ION. 
Sctentifical or ſeeing Fair R, is that by which we give our 
aſſent to a propoſition advanced by one who can neit fe: 
deceive, nor be deceived 3 which may be properly referrc4 tv 
ſcience and knowledge. See KNOWLE DOE. 
Diving Faith, ceteris paribus, is ſtronger than human. 
When we are fully convinced that any propofition comes 


from God, Faith becomes aſſurance, or ſcience ; it bein: ” 
| INgrec!s!: 


nor be dect n 
the propoſition s declared by God, or whether he has com- 
ſhould believe ſuch a thing 3 the Faith can 


manded that we 
or weaker than the reaſons on which it is 


| then the human Faith is he 
it were, an equal neceſſity of giving our aſſent 


cac Y. 
on each 05 4p obſerved, that all our Faith or belief has 
ſon, which cannot deceive us, if We 


make a due uſe of our liberty, and do not acquieſce, till it 


neceflarily compels us. See In ERT v, and Ju DGMENT. 
no man can have 


Strictly, an ol 
what we call a divine Faith, except 4 prophet, to whom 


God has im 


pPHECY» 

Alt our preſent religious Faith is really human, 
on the ſecondary teſtimony of men; of whoſe veracity» how- 
we have the ſtrongeſt proofs. The prophets, of thoſe 


revealed bis will, believed him, 
far that they knew he could not deceive. We, at this day, 


or rather their writings, for other reaſons, viz. 
believe all well atteſted hiſto- 


ever, 


to whom God immediately 


firſt of the theological virtues, 


or graces. See GRACE. 
itt of God, whereby we are led 


Faith, in this ſenſe, is à 8 
to give A firm aſſent to che truths he has revealed to his 


church: ox, Faith is a gift or impreſſion, which leads us to 
give our aſtent to certain things relating to God, his na- 
ture, attributes, worſhip, c. the evidence of which things 


ve do not ſee and underſtand cy enough, to have gwen 
reaſon, and conviction. 


See REVELATION, and TRUTH- 
gi, Pau! defines Faith the ſubſtance ox ſupport of things 
The life of 


r. and the evidence 
in ſerving God without knowing him in any 

nfble manner. Nicole. 

Beſide the two ſpecies of Faith, human and divine; the Ro- 

maniſts make 2 third, or intermediate kind, called 


Ecclefiaftical FAR, which is the aſſent orthodox perſons 
decided by the church, and enjoined 


As when the church declares chat ſuch a book contains he- 


retical doctrine, that ſuch a perſon is in heaven, &c. 

This term, eccleſiaſtical Faith, was firſt introduced by Mr. 

Perchxe, to diſtinguiſh the Faith whereby we believe matters 
of divine revelation, from that whereby WC believe matters 
of eccleſiaſtical determination. 

Confeſſion of FaiTHz, is a Cree 
thoſe articles, 
ſalvation. See CREED, and SYMBOL. 

Vairy and Homage, in the feudal law. 


KIR, or FAQU 
lizious, who travels the country, and lives on alms. 


* The word Fa bir is Arabic, and fignifies à Poor 0 


See FrALT x. 


want. 


y Herbelot makes Farr and derviſe the fame thing. The 
per- fore, but takes care not to {right h 


d the] unhoods her, 


Turks and Perſians uſe the name derviſe for an“ poor 
ſon, whether be be ſo out of neceſſity, or choice: An 
Arabs apply Fakir in the ſame ſenſc. 
Mahometan countries, the religious are ca 
in others, particularly throughout the ſtat 
Mogul, Fakirs. See DER RIS E. 
e Fakir ſometimes travel ſingly, 
panics. When they £0 in 


bo is diſtinguiſned by his habit. Each Fakir bears a horn, 

which he blows at his arrival in any place, as alſo at his de- her plume 2 hen's wing, 

parture 3 and a kind of ſcraper or trowel, to ſcrape the feathers of her caſting, if foul and my * if ſhe be clean W 

carth in the place where he fits or lies down. When they in, give her centle "caſting 3 and when ſhe 1+ well reclaimed, 
gſt them; manned, and made cager and ſharp let, venture to feed her 


d together, they divide their alms equally among 


— 
- 


any thing for the morroW. 
i here are alſo a kind of idolatrous 
the ſame trade. D*Herbelot reckons in 


ndred thouſand Mahometan Fakirs ; and twelve hundred 
extraor- | Jure her. * 


whoſe meat on both ſides. When you 


thouſand idolatrous ones : to fay nothing of divers 
dinar y ſpecies of Faquirs, particularly penitents 3 
mortifcation and penan 
Some, v. gr. remain night and day, for many years, 


tain uneaſy poftures. Others never fit or lay down to ſleep, | fits on) 


but ſuftain themſelves by a rope, hung down for that pur- 
poſe, Others bury themſelves in A ditch, or pit, for nine 
or ten days, without eating Or drinking. Others keep their 

not let them falconers do, 


down again, if they would. Others lay fire on their heads, After having lur 
very bone. Others roll themſelves | little meat, and let this luring, be ſo timely, that you may 


ums lifted up to heaven, fo long, till they can 


and burn the ſcalp to the 
naked on thorns. Tavernier, &c. 


* 


d or formula containing all 
the belief whereof is eſteemed neceflary to 


IR, a kind of derviſe, or Mahometan re- 


r needy 
perſon. It is formed of the word , fakara, to be in 


Wohence, in ſome watching. 
Ned derviſcs; and | fiſt, till ſhe be throughly ma 


es of the great] company? 


and ſometimes in com- ſhe caſt, hood her again, 
companies, they have a ſuperior, | after her ca 


cive what is left every night to the poor, and never reſerve 
But three things are to be conſidered before) 


Fakirs, who follow much her.  1*. That ſhe 
the Indies eight afraid of dogs and horſes. 


ce conſiſts in very odd obſervances. | of a leaſe, you mu 
in cer- hooded, and have 2 


\\nother claſs of Fakirs retire unto moſques, live on alms, 


and devote themſelves to the ſtudy of the law, the reading of 
the Alcoran, c. to fit themſelves for moulas, or doctors. 

People of quality ſometimes aſſume the character and quality 
of Fakirs > The famous Aurangzeb himſelf, before he a. 
cended the throne, gave out, that he intended to Commence 


Fakir. 


Faith therefore, May either be ſtrong. weak, 
FALCATED, one of the phaſes of the planets, popularly cal- 


led horned. See PHASES- 
The attronomers ſay the moon: or any planet is Fatcater, 


when the enlightened part appears in form of a fickle, t 


; to full ; from full to 


a new again, the enlightened part appears gibbous, and the 
dark Falcated. See MOON. 


FALCON, or FAUCoON, 4 bird of prey, of the hawk kind, 


ſuperior to all other for courage, docility, gentleneſs, and 


nobleneſs of nature. See HAWK. 


* Jo. de Janua. and ſeveral others, 


have been occaſioned by its crooked talons, 
reſemble a ſalx or ſickle. Giraldus derives it a falcanao, be- 


cauſe it flies in a curve. 


take the name Falcon to 
or pounces, which 


The Falcon, or Falcon Gentle, is both for the fiſt, and the 
ellow, its head black, and back {pot - 


obſerve that the head be round, the 


nd ſhort, the neck long, the ſhoulders broad, 
the feathers of the wings 


lure : Its feet are ) 
ted. In the choice, 
beak thick a 
thighs long, legs ſhort, feet large, 
Nender, pounces black, &c. 

The Falcon is excellent at the river, brook, an 
and flies chiefly at the larger game, as 
heron, Crane, Pye» ſhoveler, Ec. 

Tt muſt be added, that the name Falcon is re 
male; for as to the male, 
leſs courageous than the 
Taſſel, or Trercelet. 

As in che courſe of this work, the ſe 
arc explained, it may 
the general, of the management and 


as being t 
the reader may have recourſe to the heads HAW K, and 
HAWEk ING. 

ſhe mult be ſeeled, and 


When a young Falcon is rſt taken, 
the ſeeling at length gradua 
able to ſee what proviſions are 
is to be jeſſes of 
end, and bewets. 
{ring to ſtroke her frequently withal; 
is done, the {ooner and b 
on her legs, that (he may 
heard when fhe ſtirs, ic 
poſſed over her eyes. 


and till ſhe be full gorged. When the 


to expect it. 
or three bits, 
much more 3 but takes care ſhe be cloſe ſec 


or four days leſſens her diet. 
a perch by him, that he may awake her 0 
continuing to do ſo till ſhe grow / t 
ſhe begins to feed eagerly, he gives her ſheep's-heart 3 
now he begins to unhood her by da) i 
far from company: feeds he 


and putting ber hood on again, 2 


and if he can, reclaims her W 


for two or three days give her waſhed meat, 


then plumage, according 4 


ſting : but when ſhe has gleamed 
her a little hot meat in company 5 


on the lure. 


regard to che hour of morning and e 
Clean within, and the lute well garnt 


bit or two given her on the 


aur fiſt. That done, take the 


lure ſo near her, 

her leaſh ; and as ſoon as ſhe has 

feeding, her upon the lure on the 
ed your Falcon, n the evening 


* 
ground. 


give her plumage, ec. next morning on? 


has caſt and oleamed, 9 


— 


| ever field: 
wild-goofe, kite, cow, 


grained to the fe- 
it is much ſmaller, weaker, and 
female, and therefore denominated 


veral terms of falconry 
be here neceſſary to lay ſomething in 
diſcipline of the Fal-ou, 
he foundation of the art of falconry. For the 1! 


ly dackened, that ſhe may be 
brought her. Her furniture 
leather, mailed leaſhes, with buttons at the 
Beſide a ſmall round ſtick hanging in a 
which, the oftener it 
etter will ſhe be manned : two hells 
be the more readily found, or 
ratches, Oc. and 2 hood raiſed, and 
Her food to be pidgeons, larks, and 


zwe birds, of which ſhe is to eat twice or thrice a day, 
falconer is about to 


and lure, that ſhe may know when 
Then unhooding her cently, he gives her two 


p gives her a8 
led, and after three 


At going to bed, he ſets her on 
fren in the night 3 
ame and gentle. When 


er with any thing when he 
ithout over- 


The Falcon muſt be born continually on t 
nned, and induced to ſeed in 


vou eſteem ber foul witnin z if 
and give her nothing till he gleam 
and caſt, give 
and towards evening let 
likewiſe in company - cleanſe the 


our lure be ſhewed 
ve bold and familiar in company, and not 
29. Sharp-ſct and hungry, having 


vening when you Wor 
ſhed with 


intend to give her the length 
ſt abſcond yourſelf - ſhe muſt allo be un- 


jure from her, and 10 


hide it that ſhe may not ſee it: when ſhe 1s unſceled, caſt the 
‚ hin che lengt 


rede 2:3 


give her hut 


Gur fiſt: When {ke 
ive her a little Leaching of warm Me: 
898 
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_ 


nw 
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about noon, tie a creance to her leaſe, go into the held, there] neither add, take away, couple, nor disjoin ; they Cann 

ive her a bit or two upon the lure, and unſee] her. therefore, infer, or conclude, or invent; and conſequeny” 
Rnd the is ſharp-ſet, and has eagerly ſeized on the lure, let a ; 4 
man hold her, to let her off to the lure; then unwind the 
creance, and draw it after you a good way, and let him who 
has the bird, hold his right-hand on the taſſel of her hood 
readily to unhood her as ſoon as you begin to lure; to which 
if ſhe come well, ſtoop roundly. upon it, and haſtily ſeize it, 
let her caſt two or three bits thereon, That done, unſeize, 
take her off the lure, and deliver her again to the perſon that 
held her; and going further off the lure, feed her as before; 
and fo daily farther and farther off the lure, Afterwards, 
ou may lure her in company, but do not fright her: and 
3 uſed her to the lure on foot, do it alſo on horſeback; 
which may be ſooner accompliſhed, by cauſing horſemen to 
be about you, when you lure her on foot; tis alſo looner 
done, by rewarding her upon the lure on horſeback among 
horſemen, And when ſhe is grown familiar this way, let 
ſomebody a-foot hold the hawk, and he that is on horſeback 
muſt call, and caſt the lure about his head, while" the holder 
takes off the hood by the taſſel; and if ſhe ſeize eagerly on 
the lure without fear of a man or horſe, then take off the 
creance, and lure at a greater diſtance, Laſtly, if you would 
have her love dogs as well as the lure, call dogs when you 
give her plumage. 

FALCON, in gunnery, See Faucon. 

FALCONER, a perſon who brings up, tames, and makes, 
that is, tutors and manages birds of prey ; as falcons, hawks, 
Sc. See FALCOnRy. 

The grand ſeignior uſually keeps ſix thouſand Falcmers in his 
ſervice...The French king has a grand Falconer, which is an 
office diſmembred from that of great hunt, grand veneur. 
Hiſtorians take notice of this poſt as early as the year 1250. 

One great buſineſs of the Falconer, is to contider the quality 
and mettle of his birds, to know which to fly early, and 
which late. He muſt alſo be buſy and cleanly in freeing 
them of lice, nits, and vermin. Every night after flying, 
he ſhould give his bird caſting ; nor muſt he forget to water 
her, unleſs ſhe have been bathed. After this, ſhe muſt be 
put in a warm room, having a perch with a candle burn- 
ing by her; where the i; to fit unhooded, that ſhe may prune about it, viz. from a want of the diſpoſitions neceilary © a 
and pick herſelf, Next morning the ſhould be weathered, Juſt ſenſation, as a diſorder of the eye, or ſomethins yn. 
Sc. | common in the medium, cc. Sce SENSE, RR ASON, Se. 

FALCON EF. i gunnery. See FAUCONET. FALLacy, in logic, or Jyllegiftic FALLAC Y, is a captious 

FALCONRY © ee Fa UCONRY, the art of taming, manag- . argument, called allo a ſophiſm. See SopHISM. 
ing, and tutoring birds of prey, particularly falcons and fallacies either ariſe from words, or things : the foundation 
hawks ; and employing them with advantage in the purſuit of all illuſion and Fallacy in words, is ambiguity, which i; 
of game: called alſo hawking. of two kinds, vis. ſimple homonymia and amplubolog - See 

* The word is formed of Falco, falcon, or faucon, the bird of HomoxnymIia and AMPHIBOLOG y. on 

molt uſe and eſteem in this kind of port. See FA Ucox. The kinds of Fallacy in things are very numerous, but may 
Falconry, as now practiſed, was unknown among the Greeks | be reduced to ſeven heads, viz. Enoratis elenchi, petirro prix. 
and Romans, All their writings do not furniſh ſo much asaſ eiii, falſa cauſa, interregatio multiplex, limitatis Via, 
proper name to call it by; fo far are they from teaching us accidens & conſequens, See ELENCHvus, PETIT10 pr inci- 
the terms. It is the French language alone, that has Darti- pri, Se. 
cular words for all the parts of Fatconry and hunting ; and! F ALLING-jichneſ; * 
from them moſt of our terms, as well as what we know of ; 
the art itſelf, are borrowed, | 
The writers of reputation on Falconry, are Deſparon, Fran- 
chiere, T ardif, Artelouche, Dalagona, Latham, Ce. M: 
de S. Martha has put the principles of the art into fine Latin 
verſes, in his Hieraciſephion, ive de re accipitraria, libri ing her half an ounce of o) mel helleboratum in tan! y water, 
tres, . the worms ard the diſtemper were both effectually deftro;cd. 

FALDAGE®, an anticnt privilege which ſeveral lords reſerved | F ALLOPIAN tubes, in anatomy, two ducts ariling {rom the 
to themſelves of ſetting up ſheep-folds, or pens, in any fields womb, one on cach fide of the fundus thereof, and thence 
within their manors, the better to manure them ; and this | 
not only with their own, but with their tenants theep, 

* This was alſo termed feta Foldr; and in ſome old charters 
Feld-frxca 3 in ſome places a fold-courſe, or freefold. 

FALL, Deſcent, in phyſics, the tendency of any heavy body 

towards the center of the earth. See DESC ENT. 
Galileo firit diſcovered the ratio of the acceleration of falling 
bodics, vis. That dividing the whole time of falling inte 
equal parts, the body will fa/! thrice as far in the ſecond 
moment, as in the hiſt ; five times a« tar in the third; ſeven 
times in the fourth, Sc. and fo on in the order of the uneven 
numbers. See ACCEL tx ATION, | 

Fer the canſe rf the Far of bodies, ſce GRAVIT y. 

for the laws f FA LLIN G bodies, fee DES ENT. 

Water-FALLC. See the article CATARACT, 

FALL, is alſo uſ 


hend what is preſent, e. gr. colours; not to diſcern or diſtin 
ſtinguiſh between this body and that. But a thing that barely 
apprehends, without pronouncing any thing, cannot deceiyc 
Add, that there is nothing to convict our lenſes of fallhoog 
The right eye, e. gr. cannot convict the left ; nor Plate', 
eyes, thoſe of Socrates z fince the reaſons or pretenſiong of 
each are equal; and the pur-blind perſon ſees what he ſces 
a much as the Lynceus. Nor can a ſenſe of one kind con 
vict another; as the light, the ſmell ; by reaſon their objec, 
are difterent; and conſequently their reports, or Judgment; We 
not of the fame things. Thus again, if I ſee 3 ſtick ftreight 
when out of the water, but when in it, crooked ; my per. 


all that che ſenſe ſuggeits, ſo that it does not deceive, 
reaſon cannot ſhew our ſenſes miſtaken, ſince all reaſonige 
depends on previous ſenſations, and the ſenſes muſt ff de 
true, before any reaſoning founded thereon, be ſo. Thus 
the Epicureans: whoſe ſyſtem is ſtrongly confirme, DY What 
we have already laid down fron: Mr, Berkely, concerning the 
EXTERNAL world. 5 

The Carteſians, on the other hand, are continually cryjr., 
out againſt the lenſes, as the great ſources of all deception. 
Every thing which our external ſenſes preſent us, they far, 
ſhould be ſuſpected as falſe, or at beſt dubious, till our reaſon 


has confirmed the report. They add, that our ſenſes, as be- 


The Peripateticks keep a middle courſe : they hold, that i: ; 
ſenſible object be taken in its common or generical view, the 
ſenſe cannot be deceived about it; for the fight can fee ng. 


taken under its ſpecifick view, the ſenſe may be ni ſtaken 


See the article EPILepsy, 


* Dr. Turberville, in the philoſophical tranſactions, gives the 
hiſtory of a patient much troubled with the Falling ſiclcnelb. 
In her urine he obſerved a great number of ſhort worn, full 
of legs, and like mille: pedes. While theſe continued lively, 
and full of motion, the fits returned daily; but upon preicrib- 
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extended to the ovaries having a conſiderable ſhare in the 
affair of conception. See Cox cEPTION. 
They are called te, i. 8. trumpets, in reſpect of their 
torm ; for that in their riſe or opening into the womb, they 
are exceedingly ſmall, fo as ſcarce to admit a knitting-necdle 3 
but in their progreſs, towards the ovaries they grow 
bigger, and at length are capable to receive the finger; from 
whence they contract again, and at the extremity next the 
ovaries, are expanded into a fort of flanch or folidge, lich 
is fringed round with innumerable little fibres, bearing ſome 
reſemblance to the flanch of a trumpet. 
The Fallopian tubes are four or five inches long; they cori 
of a double membrane, derived from the outer and inner mem: 
branes of the uterus, The extremity next the ovary, at the 
time of impregnation, at Which time the whole tube c: 
panded, reaches to, and embraces the ovary ; though at r 
ſce ORIGINAL SIN: the Fall of the Roman empire, Se. times it ſeems to fall a little ſhort of it, and is only ilightiy -- 
Auth rs conterd, that Plato had a notion of Adam's Fal, tied by the tringe to the under- ſide of the ovary, 
which he had learnt from Moſes. Euſeb. 4; Preparat. cvan-| The uſe of the tubes, is to convey the ſeed, or rather ora 
„ quotes a fable from Plato's Sympa. wherein of women, and other animals, from the teſticles or ovatles, 
be finde the whole hiſtory allegorically related. into the uterus or womb. See Ov AR and Urz Rus. 
FALL, in muſick and poctry. See CADENCE. Their inner ſubſtance is compoſed in good meaſure, ot ram 
FALLACY, FaLLAcGi \, deception, or talſe appearance, or hcations of veins and arteries, which form a kind of ret c 
report. See ERROR and TxUTEH. 4 Avernous body, not unlike that of the clitoris, 1 
ſtructure makes them capable of dilatation, and contraction, 


there is any ſuch thing as a Fal- 
{acy vi the ſenſes. According to them, all our ſenſations, and according to the quantity and ſtop of the blood; an con- 


*:ceptions, both of ſcnſe and phantaſy, are true; they ſequently, of being, as it were, erected, zn coitu, and of 
embracing the ovary at that time, which in their ſtate of las- 
cidity they did not. See GEN ERA ION, 


| | | They 


ed in a moral ſenſe: as, the Fall of Adam ; 


add, that ſenſe it ſelf is the {ir grand Criterion of truth. That 
the ſenſes ate never deceived, they argue from their being inca- 


Hahle of all ratiocination and remembrance ; hence they can 


x 
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They take their denomination Fallapian, from Gabriel Fal- fretting juices in the ſtomach, which by their continual vel- 
: lopius, a Modeneſe, who died in 1562. and who is commonly lications excite a ſenſe like that of hunger. See Hun GER. 
— their firſt inventor ; though we find them deſcribed | F AMILIA, Famizy, commonly 00s all the ſervants be- 


rep before him in Rufus of Epheſus. | longing to a particular maſter. , 


A * ova or embryos, are ſometimes detained in the tube Full- In another ſenſe, Family is taken for a portion of land, vis, 


ian, and cannot make their way into the womb. SeeFotTus.| fo muchas is ſufficient to maintain one Family. : 
| 123 of this kind have frequently been met withal in diſ- The term hide is b our writers, ſometimes rendered a manſe, | 
a ſections. But the moſt remarkable, is that related by Abra- ſometimes a Family, and ſometimes carucata or plow-land ; ; 
| ham Cyprianus, a celebrated phyſician of Amſterdam, in a containing as much as one plow and oxen could cultivate in i 1 
f letter, addreſſed to Sir Tho Millington, wherein he deſcribes | a year, See Hipe, PLovuGu-Land, Ge. f a 
( the manner in which he drew a foetus — one months | F AMILY ;4 curves, is a claſs of curves of different orders or f | 
old, out of the tuba of a living woman, who lived and had kinds; all which are defined by the fame indeterminate equa» 7 
ſeveral children after the operation. See Tab, Anat. (Myol.) | tion, but in a different manner, according to their different 1 
: fig. O. cc, and fig. 11. e. f N orders. 

FALLOW, a colour of a paliſh red, like that of a — Suppoſe, e. gr. the indeterminate equation, -In. 11 
' half burnt: as a Fallawv deer, Oc. It mWa=2, ax==y*, If m=3, a =. If , ae, [1 | 


Failow field, or Fallaw ground, is land laid up; or-that has &c. in infinitum, All which curves are ſaid to be of the ſame 


lain untilled for a conſiderable time. Family. Sce Curve. 1 
To Fal low, is to prepare land by plowing, long before it | F AN, a machine uſed to raiſe a wind, aud cool the air by agi- 14 


be plowed for feed. To do this twice, is to twifallow, and | tating it. ; 
thrice, to trifallno. See PLOUGHING. : The cuſtom which now prevails among the Jadies of wearing | 
; FALSE arms, in heraldry, are thoſe wherein the fundamen- Fans, was borrowed trom the Eaft, where the hot climate | 0 
tal rules of the art are not obſerved : as if metal be put on renders the uſe of Fans, and umbrellas almoſt indiſpenſible. It i 
metal, or colour on colour, Sc. See AR Ms. is not long ſince the European women firſt began to uſe a 11 
| FALSE attack, in war, a feigned attack, intended to draw all kind of Fans made of leather, in the ſummer time but they | 6 | 
the enemy's force to one fide, in order to favour a real at- are now found of neceſſity even in winter. | | 
tack, intended in another part, See ATTACK, In the Eaſt they chiefly uſe large Fans made of feathers, to 17 
Farce birth, See the article ABoRT IO. keep off the fun, and the flies. In Italy and Spain they have 1 
Fals braye, in fortification. See FAussEBRAYE. a huge ſort of quare Fans, ſuſpended in the middle of their 
Fals claim, in the foreſt laws, is where a man claims more apartments, and particularly over the tables: theſe, by a mo- 
than his due, and is amerced or puniſhed for the ſame, tion at firſt given them, and which they retain a long time | 
FALSE conception, See CONCEPTION and MoLE. by reaſon of their perpendicular ſuſpenſion, help to cool the | 
FalLsE diamand, a diamond counterfeited with glaſs. Sec air, and drive off flics, | 
DraMoOND. In the Greek church, a Fan is put into the hands of the dea- ws 
Farsr foawer, a flower, which does not ſeem to produce any cons in the ceremony of their ordination, in alluſion to a part | 
fruit ; as thoſe of the hazel, mulberry-tree, &c, of the deacon's office in that church, which is to keep the flics 


—— 


———— 
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0 Or, a fiawer, that does not ariſe from any embryo, or that off the prieſts, during the celebration of the ſacrament, —- 
| does not knit: as thoſe of the melon, cucumber, c. See Wicquetort, in his tranſlation of the emhaſſy of Garcias de | 
| FLOWER. Figueroa, gives the name Fans to a kind of chimneys or ven- | 


tiducts in uſe among the Perſians, to furniſh ar, and wind, 
into their houſes; without which the heats would be inſup- 
portable. See the deſcription thereof in that author, p. 38. 


Fa LskE feel, in a ſhip, is a ſecond keel, which is ſometimes At preſent what is called a Fur amongſt us, and throughout 1 
put under the firſt, to make the veſſel deeper. See Tab, Ship. the chief part of Europe, is a thin (Kin, or piece of paper, 
fig. 2. n. 54, and n. 118. See alſo the article Ker. taffaty, or other light ſtuff, cut ſemi-circularly, and mounted 
FALSE money. See the article Mod Ev. | on ſeveral little ſticks of wood, wt tortoiſe-ſhell, or the like, 
Falst muſter, is when ſuch men paſs in review, as are not ac- Fans ate either made with a douh e or ſingle paper. ; 
tually lifted as ſoldiers. See MosrER, FaGGgor, &.. If the paper be ſingle, the ſticks of the mounting are paſted | 


Faust, or falſe poſition, in arithmetick, See POSITION. on the leaſt ornamental fide; if double, the ſtick; are ſewed | 
FALSE prophecies, See PPOPHECIES. betwixt them, Before they procced to place the ſticks, which 
FALSE ribs. See purious RIBS. they call, mounting the Tan; the paper is to be plaited in 


FALSE ref of a houſe, is that part between the upper rooms ſuch manner, as that the plaits may be alternately inward and | 


and the covering. See Roor. outward, | 
FALSE weights, &c. Sec WEe1icur, Oe. It is in the middle of each plait, which is uſually about an | 


FAMLSEHOOD, FarsIty, in philoſophy, an act of the un- inch broad, that the ſticks are to be paſted ; which again, are 


FalsE impriſenment, is a treſpaſs committed againſt a man, 
by impriſoning him without Jawful cauſes. 
It is alſo uſed for the writ brought upon this treſpaſs, 


derſtanding, repreſenting a thing otherwiſe than it is, as to its to be all joined and riveted together at the other end: they are 25 
accidents—Or, a falſe enunciation, or judgment of any thing: very thin, and ſcarce exceed one third of an inch in breadth ; 
as if a perſon ſhould judge that the king of Spain 1s in Ame- and where they are paſted to the paper, are ſtill narrower, 

continuing thus to the extremity of the paper. The two 


rica, See ERROR and TRUTH. 

The circumſtance, as to its accidents, is of abſolute neceſſity 
in the definition, inaſmuch as a thing cannot be repreſented 
otherwiſe than it is as to eſſentials; for in ſuch caſe the eſ- 
lence of the thing would not be repreſented : and ſince the 
elende is the thing itſelf, it would not be that thing which is 
repreſented, but another. 

There is no Falſhzod in apprehenſion or ſenſation ; our ideas 
0! ſenſe are all juſt and true, ſo far as they go, and all our 
(ciufions ariſe from our reaſonings and concluſions. See 
FALLACY. 

Crinen FAI, SI, in the civil law, is a fraudulent ſubornation or 
concealment, with deſign to darken or hide the truth, and 
make things appear otherwiſe than they are, 

The crimen Falfi is committed three ways. By words, as 
when a witneſs ſwears falſly: See PERI UR. By writing, 
as when a man frames or alters ſoinething, antedates a con- 
tract, or the like: See FonGzRy, And by deed, as when 


outer ones are bigger and ſtronger than ordinary, The | 
number of ſticks rarely exceeds twenty two. The ſticks are 
uſually provided by the cabinet-makers or toymen ; the Fun- 
painters plait the papers, paint and mount them.— 

The common painting is gold leaf, applied on a ſilvered 
ground, both prepared by the gold-heaters. Sometimes they 
paint on a gold ground, but it is rarely; true gold being too 
dear, and falſe too paltry. To apply the filver leaves on the | 
paper, they uſe a compoſition, which they pretend is a great 

ſecret, but which appears to be no other than zum arabic, 

ſugar-candy, and a little honey melted in common water, 

and mixed with a little brandy, This compoſition is laid 

on with a ſpunge; then laying the filver leaves thereon, and 

preſſing them gently down, with a linen ball ſtuffed with 

cotton, they catch hold, and grow together. When inſtead 

of ſilver, gold ground is laid, the ſame method is obſerved. 

The ground being well dried, a number of the papers aie well 


he ſells by falſe weights or meaſures, debaſes the coin, &c. beaten together on a block, by which means the lilver, or 
FALSO judicio, a writ, which lies for falſe judgment, given in gold get a luſtre, as if they had been burniſhed. 

the county-court, court-baron, or other court, not of record. | FANATICK, a wild, extravagant, vitionary, enthuſiaſtical 
FAIL retorns brevium, a writ, which lies againſt the ſheriff perſon ; who pretends to revelation and inſpiration, and be- 8 


Whu has execution of proceſs, for making falſe returns of writs, lieves himſelf poſſeſſed with a divine ſpirit, 
dee RETURN, Such were the Anabaptiſts, Quakers, Oc. at their firſt riſe, 


FALY, in anatomy, a part of the dura mater, deſcending be- 
en the two hemiſpheres of the brain, and ſeparating the 
i012-part from the hinder. See Du RA mater. 

1. is called Falx, i. e. fickle, by reaſon of its curvature, oc- 
cu1:0ned by the convexity of the brain, See BRAIN. It 

_ Gvides the brain as low as the corpus calloſum. 

FAM ES canina, by the Greeks called Cynodes Orexis, . 
c-:-appetite, is ſuch an inſatiable hunger, as is not to be ſa- 
ace with eating, but continues even when the ſtomach is 
tall. See BO LIMIA. 

Ihis is a caſe much talked of by the antients, but rarely met 


with amongſt us, It may be ſuppoſed to ariſe from "OP 
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and ſuch are ſtill the modern prophets, Mugpgletonians, Oc. 
Weigelius and Behmen, were the leaders of the Fanatichs of 
Germany, and both came out of the ſchoo! of Paracelſus. 
Weigelius is held the father of the Roſycrucians. 
The word is formed of the Latin anum, a heathen temple ; 
for which reaſon the C riſtians called all the Gentiles, Fang 
ticks. And accordingly, the antient chronicles of France, call 
Clovis, Fanatick and pagan. But the word is yet of higher 
Original, 
Among the heathens themſelves, there were a fort of pro- 
phetic-prieſts, called Fanatici ; from whom the denomination 
lince paſſed to all the reſt. They had their name from the 
4 C Latin 
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the Gods, of Bellona, and ſome others, who were called Fa- 
tbc}; "In er, 'Þ. Yom 8 vii, we have an inſcrip- 
tion, wherein one L. Cornelius Januarius, 15 called Fanati- 
cus AB 1818. 8ERAPTS. ABAEDEM BELLONE. And 


654. n. vii. Fanaticus de æde Bellone, ; 
What might give occaſion to the appellation of Fanaticks, 


was, that they performed their ſacrifices in a wild, enthuſia- 
ſtical manner. 


FANATIO, in our antient cuſtoms, the fawning-time, or 


fence-month, in foreſts, See FENCE- 


FANCY, ſee PANT ASV, and IMAGINATION. 
FAN TASTICAL colours, are the ſame with thoſe called em- 


phatical colours. See EMPHATICAL colours. 


.VAPESMO, in logic, one of the moods of ſyllogilms. Sec 


Moov. 


A ſyllogiſm in Fapeſmo, has its firſt propoſition an univerſal 
affirmative, the ſecond an univerſal negative, and the third 


a particular negative. See Sy LLOGISM-. 


FAQUIR. See the article FAKIR. 8 
FARCE *, was originally a droll, petty ſhew, or entertain- 


ment, exhibited by charletans, and their buffoons, in the 
open ſtreet, to gather the croud together. 

„he word is French, and ſignifies literally, force-meat or ſtuf- 
fing. It was applied on this occaſion, no doubt, on account 
of the variety of jeſts, gibes, tricks, e. wherewith the en- 
tertainment Was interlarded. Some authors derive Farce from 
the Latin fareria 3 others from the Celtic farce, mockery ; 
others from the Latin farcire, to ſtuff. 

At preſent, Farce is of a little more dignity. It is removed 
from the ſtreet, to the theatre; and inſtead of being per- 
formed by jack -puddings, to amuſe the rabble, is now acted 
by our comedians, and become the entertainment of the po- 
liteſt audiences. 

The poets have reformed the wildneſs of the primitive 
Farces ; and brought them to the taſte and manner of comedy. 
The difference between the two on our Rage, is, that the 
latter keeps to nature and probability 3 and in order to that, 
is confined to certain laws, unities, Oc. preſcribed by the 


antient criticks. 
The former diſallows of all laws, or rather ſets them all 


aſide on occaſion. Its end is purely to pleaſe, or make 
merry: and it ticks at nothing, which may contribute there- 
to, however wild and extravagant. Hence the dialogue is 
uſually low, the perſons of inferior rank, the fabie, or ac- 
tion, trivial or ridiculous; and nature, and truth, every 
where heightened and exaggerated, to afford the more pal- 
pable ridicule. See COMEDY. 


VARCIN®, Farcyr or Fa$SHIONS, a diſeaſe in horſes, and 


ſometimes in oxen, Oc. ſomewhat of the nature of a ſcabies, 
or mange. 
* Geſner derives the word from Varices, by changing che v 
into a digamma, or /. 


The Farcin is infectious, and ſpreads a true plague. Ve-. 


getius calls it morbus farciminsſus. It conſiſts in a cor- 
ruption of the blood, which ſhews «ſelf in ecuptions of hard 
puſtules, knots or {trings along the veins, and in ulcers, 
which are not cured, without great difficulty, by running hot 
irons into them.---"T'here is a ſpreading Farcin, which diffuſes 
i elf over the whole body; an inner Farcy ; a ſtringed Farcy, 
&c. 

The Farcy is ordinarily occaſioned by over-heat* and colds, 
ſometimes by ſpur-gailing with ruſty ſpurs, ſnaffle-bit, or 
the like ; or by the bite of another horſe, infected with it ; 
or if in the leg, by cutting, or interfering. 

The Mater-Turcin proceeds from a horſe's feeding, on low 
watery grounds, and pits, or holes, where the graſs grows 
above the water; for the horſe in picking out the grals, 
licks up the water, which occations him to ſwell under the 
belly or chaps. The cure is by a red-hot iron. 


FARDEL of land, is according to ſome authors, the fourth, 


according to Noy, only the eighth, part of a yard-land. Sce 
YARD-LAND. 


FARDING-Deal, or FaRDING-LAND, in our antient cuſ- 


toms, ſignifies the fourth part of an acre, now called a rood. 
Sce ACRE. 

In the Regiſter of writs, we have alſo denariata, obalata, ſalida- 
ta, and librata terra *, which mull probably rife 1n proportion 
of quantity from the Farding- deal, as an hali-penny, penny, 
ſhilling and pound riſe in value; on which footing, obalata, 
muſt be half an acre denariata, an acre z ſolidata, twelve 
acres; and librata, twelve-ſcore acres. 

* Yet we find, viginta Iibratas terre, wel redditus. Reg. fol. 
94. a. and 248. b. where /ibrata 6 ſhould ſeem to be as 
much as yields XX $5. per annum: and centum folidatas terra- 
rum tenementorum & redituum, fol. 249. 4. Others hold 
obulata to be but half a perch ; and denariata, a perch. 
See PERCH. 


FARE, a voyage Or paſſage, or the money paid for paſſing by 


water, c. See PHAROS. 


For the Fares of hackney coachmen, watermen, Oc. ſee 


CoaACHMAN, Oc. 


| Farina facundans, or male duſt; by means whercof, WE! 


FAR 


FARINA *, the flower or powder of ſome fort of grain, t 


pulſe ground, and ſifted from the bran. See FLowsx 
Pulss, BRAN, Oc. 7 5 
* 'The word is pure Latin, Fontan, formed of far, com, when: 
and far, according to uichard, comes from the Hebye2, i 
bar, ſignifying the fame thing. 4 


FARIN A fæcundans, among naturaliſts, is a fine duſt prepare, 


in the male flowers of plants; which being afterwards {}., 
on the female, does the office of a ſperm or ſemen, by wy 
regnating the ſame, See GENERATION, PLAN, ug 
LOWER. 
The Farina fercundans, called alſo the male-duſl, and male. 
- ſeed, is formed and ſecreted in the apices or tops of the fu. 
mina; where, when it becomes mature, and copious enough 
burſting its capſula, it is ſpilt on the head of the pitti] — 
thence conveyed to the matrix, or utricle thereo!, to 5 
cundify the ova, or female ſeed contained therein, Se 
STAMINA, APICES, Pisr 11, and UTERUS. : 
This duſt, in any one plant, being viewed with a microſcope 
every particle thereof appears of the ſame ſize, and 1 
but in different plants, the figure, ſize, colour, Oc. of ue 
duſt is very Lifferent. Some are clear and tranſparent 1 
cryſtal; as thoſe of the maple, borrage and hemlock ; others 
are white, as thoſe of henbane, and ba}ſamins ; others ol 
as thoſe of flax ; others purple, as of ſome tulips ; others lech. 
coloured, as ſome ſpecies of lychnis; and others red, as thete 
of the geum. | : 
It may be obſerved, however, that the colour of tit Farin 
varies in the ſame ſpec ies, according to the colour ot the 
gower; and even ſometimes the Farina of the fame nuwer 
is of different colours, 25 15 ealily obſerved in the caryoply; 
lus arvenſis. 
The figures of the divers kinds of Farine are much harder 
to deſcribe. Ihe moſt general figure is the oval more oi 
leſs ſharp at the ends, with one or more Channels or tions 
running length-wiſe z 10 that through the microſcy. they 
look not unlike the ſtone of a date, à grain of when, a cot- 
fee-berry, or an olive: Such are thoſe of the polygonatum, 
bugles, bryony, tithimal, Sc. Thoſe of the melilot, are cr- 
linders ; thoſe of the panſcy, are priſms with four icrecula 
lides; thoſe of the great conſolida, repreſent two yal 
globules cloſely faſtened to each other; thoie of the bye 
more, repreſent two cylinders, placed acroſs; thoic of the 
jonquille, are in form of a kidney; thoſe of the campanulr, 
paſhon-flower, Cc. are nearly round, but unequal in ther 
fur faces; thoſe of caryophyllus ſilveſtris, are round, and cut 1! 
facets; thoſe of the geranium, and ſome other ſpecies, are 
round, with a kind of umbilicus, or indenture, as in an 
apple; Bradley ſays, they are perforated quite through, like 
the bead of a necklace, Which we doubt ; thoſe oi the caltha, 
corona ſolis, Ec. are little globes, ſet with prickles, Cc. 
Of theſe Farine, ſome are Ve hard, others ſoft, and cab 
broke. They all contain 3 teal of ſulphurous matters, me 
than the other parts; whence they are very odorous. | hoe 
of the lilly, are fo full of oil, that they greaſe the paper they 
are put in, as if it had been oiled. The Farina ef mol 
aromatic plants, ſwim in an eſſential oil, or {fort et 
liquid turpentine 3 others arc involved in a dry reſin, 28 
theſe of the lycopodium or muſcus terreſtris clavatus C. B. 
Others, as thoſe of fumitary, are incloſed in a little, „e, 
mucilaginous matter ; and all, in effect, have fomathiiny (0 
glutinous, that they ſtick to any thing that. touches them; 
that it is difficult to ſeparate them from cach other. 
Some have imagined, that theſe Faring were only particic* 
of wax or refin : but the contrary is caſily proved, e. 
they neither diſlolve in water, nor ſpirit, nor oils, ect when 
aſſiſted with fire. 
Mr. Bradley ſuppoſes a magnetic virtue lodged in the 
depoſited in the utricle of the female, it draws the nowril'- 
ment from the other parts of the plant into the o 
diments of the fruit, and makes them ſwell. The realty 


of this virtue, he argues from the ſame being found in Ns. 
which is chiefly or wholly gathered hence by the becs. dee 
Wax. 
Some, againſt the great uſe of the Farina fecundans i Se- 
neration, may object, that in flowers, which hang dow 
wards, as the cyclamen, Sc. the Farina fœcunddi, cannot 
be caſt on the orifice of the pittil- To which it may be au- 
ſwered, that the piſtils of ſuch flowers, hanging lower en 
the duſty apices which ſurround them, the glutinous 7:4: 
ter and velvet covering the extremity of the piſtil. max 
be capable of receiving and retaining ſome of tlie Farid 
as it falls ; and without any intromiſſion of the Farina, 
lodgment on the mouth of the piſtil, may by virtue 01 0 
attractive power {oxcundify the feed ii the uterus. 
FARM, or FERM, FIN MA, in law, ſignihes a little count?!) 
meſluage, Or diſtrict; containing houſe, and land, with other 
convenienCies 3 hired, or taken by leafe, either in wrangz, 
or parole, under a certain yearly rent. See LEASE: 
This in divers parts is called diverſely : In the nortb. 
Tack ; in Lancaſhire, a Formebelt ; in Eflex, a Wike, He. 
In the corrupted Latin, firma lignified a place incloſcd. ot 
ſhut in: whence, in ſome provinces, Menage obſerves, the. 
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FAS FAS | 


. or cloſure, what in others they call Farm. M. Huygens, likewiſe, obſerved a very large kind of Faſcia, 
let to | in Mars; but it was darker than the reſt of the diſk, and 13.) 


Add, that we find locare ad firmum, to ſignify to | he 
farm 5 probably on account of the ſure hold the tenant here took up the middle part thereof. See MARS- (1 
"has in compariſon of tenants at will. 1 FA SCIA LIS, in anatomy, 4 muſele of the leg; called alſo 
Selman, and Skinner, however chuſe to derive the word Gr torus. See SAR TORTIUS: | || 
Farm, from the Saxon Frarme, or Feorme, that is, victus, Or FASCICU LU 8, in medicine, a term ſometimes uſed to ex- 1 
proviſion; by reaſon the country- people and tenants antient y preſs a certain quantity, or meaſure ot herbs. 14 
paid their rents in victuals, and other neceſſaries; after Wards By Faſciculus is meant {0 much, as may be held in the arm 1 
converted into the payment of a ſum of money. Whence a when bent, and reſted on the top of the haunch. Pbyſicians 11 
term was originally a place that furniſhed its owner or lord note it in preſcription by Faſc. | 5 H | | | 
with proviſions: And among the Normans, they ſtill diſtinguiſh FASCIN ATION, F asCIN Rio, denotes a fort of witch- 4 
hetween Farms that pay in kind, 1. e. in proviſions; and craft, ſuppoſed to operate by the influence either of the eve, 171 
thoſe which * Pay in money; calling the former ſimply or the tongue. Sce WirengcR AF. J 
Ferries, and the latter blanche Ferme, white Farm. * 'The word is Latin, formed from the Greek 22049, which 1 
Spelman ſhews, that the word Firma antiently ſignified not fignifies the ſame. 
| only what we now call a Farm, but alſo a feaſt, or enter Antient Writers diſtinguiſh two forts of Faſcination 3 one 11 
tainment, which the farmer gave the proprietors or landlord, performed by looking, Or the efficacy of the eye. Such is 1 
for a certain number of days, and at à certain rate, in con- chat ſpoke of by Virgil, in his third eclogue: 1 
ſiderat ion of the lands, Ge. he held of him. Neſcio, quis tencros d „% faſcinat ne. vn 
Thus, Fearms in the laws of King Canutus, 18 rendered by | "The ſecond by words, and eſpecially maiignant praiſes : Such | 
Mr. Lambard, victus; and thus We read of reddert firmam is that mentioned by the ſame poet, in his ſeventh cclogue : bi 
1011145 nottis 3 and, reddebat unum diem de fr ma which de- Aut ſi ultra placitum laudayit baccare frontem 2 | | 
note proviſion for a night, and day 3 the rents about the Cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua WfY 0. 1 
time of the conqueſt being all- reſerved in proyitions : Horace touches on both kinds in his irt book of epiſtles: 11 
he cuſtom whereof is ſaid to have been firſt altered under Non iſtis obliquo eule mea commoda 4! iſquom 1 | 
Henry J. x . Limat, non 0419 objeur?, morſuq; venenat. 11 
We alſo fay, to farm duties, impoſts, Se. The duty of ex- F ASCIN ES, in fortification, Faggets 3 mall branches of trees, 1 
ciſe in Scotland 15 farmed, O! let to farm, for 33500 J. per or buvins, bound up in bundles; which being mixed with | | 
annum. See EXC 18 F. ; earth, ſerve to fill up ditches, to ſcreen the men, make the F 
FARREA TION, FarREATIO» in antiquity, the ſame parapets of trenches, Cc. See Tub, Portif. fig. 24. 
with confarreation. Sec ConFARREATION: Some of them arc dipped in melted pitch r tar; and being 
FARRIER, a perſon, whoſe office is to ſhoe horſes, and cure ſet on fre, ſerve to burn the enemies lodgments, OT other | 
hem when diſeaſed, or lame. See SHO EING) Go. works. 5 | 
FARTHING, a ſmall Engliſh copper coin, amounting to A pitched Faſcine is a foot and a half about A E. ſcine for JJ 
one fourth of a penny. See COIN. | defence, two OT three toot. q "1 | 
It was antiently called Fourthing 3 3 being a fourth of the In the corrupt Latin, they uſe Faſcenina, Faſ-ennia, and 1 | 
integer, or penny. See PENNY. ; Faſcinata, to ſignify the pales, Faſcines, Sr. uſed to en- 11 
FASCE, Faſcia, in heraldry. See the article FFs E. cloſe the antient castles, e. 5 1 
AsSCEs, in antiquity, àaxes tied up together with rods, or FASHION *, me Mops, CUSTOM) tf, 5 | 
ſtaves, and bore before the Roman magiſtrates, as a badge * 'The word 1s French, jag, which lig nifies making, | 
of their office, and authority. : : FASHION 18 particularly uſed among artihcers, tor the trouble, 17 
Florus, I. e. . aſſures us, that the aſe of Faſces was in- time, and labour, employed in a piece of work; particu- | | 
troduced by the elder Tarquin» the fifth king of Rome 3 larly any ſilver, or gold utenſil, inſtrument, ty» Of the | 
and were then the mark of the ſovereign dignity. In after like. 6 1 
times, they Were bore before the conſuls. They bad cach It is by the Faſhion, that the workmens wages, or ſalary 
ö of them twelve, bore b ſo many uſhers, called Lictors. 18 regulated. We paid ſo much a-picce for the Faſhim ol thele | 
0 Ge L1C TOR» Dionvl. f3atcarn. 1. ni. c. 84. ſpoons, excluſive of the matter, O! tilver. "That weaver has 
1 Others will have Romulus the author of the inſtitution, and | ja much a- piece for the Faſhion oi che {tuffs we give him to {1 
e aſeribe the number twelve, to the number of birds, which | weave. 
, ſocctold him his kingdom. Others hold, chat he borrowed FasHion-Preces, in the ſea language, WO pieces of timber, | 
it from the Hctrurians; and that the number twelve an- which form the breadth of a ſhip, at the tern 3 and are the {| 
ly \wered to the twelve nations of Hetruria, who in creating outmoſt timbers of the ſtern, on each ſide, except aloft, | 
re him king, gave him cach an officer, to ſerve him as Lictor. where the counters are. Cee ST F RNe 
(a Qlius Italicus aſcribes their Kr ſt invention to 4 city of He- | FAST, a ſpace of time, wherein a perſon takes little, or no | 
er truria, called Vetulonia. food. See Foo. 
it "theſe Faſces conſiſted of branches of elm; in the middle] The advantages of Faſting, with regard to health, with ex- | 
of whereof Was A ſecuris, OF AX» the head whereof ſtood out traordinary inftances of long Huſtius, ſee under the article f 
20 beyond the reſt. Plutarch relates the reaſors of this diſpo- ABSTINENCE. 
B. ftion. Publicola took the ax out of the Faſces, as Plutarch | The Bramins never bleed their ſick, but make them i in 
d, alures us, to remove from the people all occaſion of terror. | lieu thereof. See BRAMIN- 
the pretors aſſumed the Faſces. Cenſorin. Fs, is peculiarly uſed for an abſtinence on account of re- | f 


0 ter the conſuls, 
de die natal. obſer ves, that the pretors had only two; 


though Polybius and Plutarch give them ſix. 


ligion 3 Or A ſpace of time, wherein the church prohibits the 
the uſe of food; or at leaſt reſtrains it co certain kinds, and 


4 jn the government of the Decemviri, it Was the practice, at certain hours. | | | 
01 frft, for only one of them to have the Faſces. Afterwards, The ſtrict, canonical Faſt, only ahov's of one meal in | 
en each of them had twelve, in the ſame manner as the kings. twenty-fours. F. Thom obſerves, that the anticnt Tat 
FASCIA, in architecture, by the workmen called YACIA, was, to ſup, without dininę, i. e. only to take one meal, 
. Paco, or FACE) * broad lift, fillet, or band 3 particularly and that not till after NOones : Adding, that to dine, though i 
? uſed in architraves, and pedeſtals. Gee ARCHITRAVE> and | without ſupping, Was A breach of the Faft. The practice 
of the Latin church, Was to aſl thirty- H days in the ycar 3 


\- PeDeEsTAL-. 


u- The architrave conſiſts of three Fuſciæ. or bands; thus which is, as it Were, the tithe of the year. 
ty called by Vitruvius, 25 reſembling ſwaths, called in Latin Tertullian wrote an expreſs treatiſe de jejuniis, of Faſts; 
x, | Faſcie. to ſupport the new. laws of Faſting: which the Montaniſts 
e bat author admits no Faſcia in the Tuſcan, and Doric | Were for impoſing. Se MoNxTANIST. 
»rchitrave, i. e. he makes It all plain, without any diviſion, The antient catholichs allowed of no obligatory or com 
e- er cantoning into parts or Fajcre : But the modern archi- manded Fats, beſide that preceding Faſter, ſince called Leut; 
n- te ds take liberty to differ from him herein. See Tab. Archit. the terms of which were tO forbear cating tin the evening. 
ot ſig. 28. lit. N. See alſo the articles TSC AN, Nc. See LT NT. 
n- In brick-buildings, the juttings out of the bricks, beyond the The other I/ölö obſerved Were only of devotion : Such were 
n windows, in the ſeveral ftories, except the higheſt, are called the fourth and ſixth Feriæ, ; . Wedneſdays, and Fridavs. 
tr Faſcia s, or Taſciæ. This Faſt was called Station. Beſides theſe there Were OC- 
1 Theie are ſometimes plain, and ſometimes moulded: but calional Fajts, injoincd by the biſhops, Cc. Sce FERIX&. 
10 the moulding is only 2 ci ma reverſa, or an O G, at the In the book of Iermas, called the Paſtor, the angel tells 
bottom, with twẽWo plain courſes of bricks over it; then an him, the day thou ſaſtc/t, thou ſhalt take nothing but bread 
aſtragal 3 and laſtly a boultine. and water and having computed the uſual expcnccs of each 
FasciA lata, in anatomy» 3 muſcle of the leg; called alſo day, thou ſhalt lay alide fo much for the widow, the or- 
y : membranoſus. See MemBRANOSUS: | phan, or the por: 
el FasCiz, in aſtronomy» TY" rows of bright ſpots, obſerved In the ſame pallage, the Faft is called Station, and the per- 
5 on Jupiter's body; appearing like ſwaths, or belts. Sec ſon who faſted, is enjoined to begin carly in the morning to 
| [UPITER. retire to prayer. Ge STATION. 
a he Taſciæ, or belts of Jupiter, are more lucid than the St. Fructuoſus, Fleury tells us, going to ſuffer, ſome people, 
oft of his diſk, and are terminated by parallel lines. They | out of a principle of charity, oftered him drink, to ſupport 


him; but he refuſed it, iz ing, it is not yet time to bicak 
- 7 N 1 . Y } ov * 

| Faft ; for it was but ten in the morning, and it Was rid), 

Station- 


or | are ſometimes broader, and ſometimes narrower 5 nor do 
\ they always poſiels the lame part of the diſc, 
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FAS 


Station-day. Which ſhews the exactneſs of the primitive 
chriſtians, in this point 3 and that drinking was held break- 


ing of Faſt. 


abſtaining not only from all meats, and wines, but alſo 
from ſucculent fruits, for the whole twenty-four hours: and 
ſome reduced themſelves to bread and water. But this was 


The 


the month, mentioned by Zechariah vii. 3. and viii. 19, 


The heathens adopted the ſame cuſtom, in all probability, 
ſrom the people of God; though their religion inclined them 
more to feaſting, than to faſting ; as appears from the long 


lift of feafts, enumerated under the article Fr AST. 


Yet they /a/ted in the Eleuſinia 3 as appears from Arnobius, 
and Clemens Alexand. See Salmaſius, p. 150, and Scaliger, 


Poetic, J. i. c. 32. 


The Fafts of the Calogeri are fo ſevere, that they remain 
ſeven days without eating at all, For the Faſts of the Greeks, 


ſee Spon. Voyag. p. ii. 


The Turks are fo ſcrupulous on the point of fa/ting, that 
they will not ſo much as take the ſmell of any perfume, by 
the noſe. They hold that odors themſelves break Faft. If 
they bathe, it is forbid to put- the head under water, for fear 
of ſwallowing any of it: and as for women, they are forbid 


to bathe at all on Faſt-days, for a reaſon peculiar to the ſex, 


FASTERMANS, or FASTING-MEN, 7. d. homines ha- 


bentes, was uſed in our antient cuſtoms, for men of re- 
ute, and ſubſtance ; or rather for pledges, ſureties, or 

nds-men, who, according to the Saxon polity, were fa? 
bound to anſwer ſor one anothers peaceable behaviour. Sce 
Decenwna. 


FASTI, in antiquity, the Roman calendar; wherein the ſe. 


veral days of the year, with their feaſts, games, and other 
ceremonies, were expreſſed. Sce CAI x NDAR, 

The Romans had their greater, and lefſer Fuſti.— The great 
Faſti were called, the Fajli of the magiltrates ; and the lefler, 
the Faſti calendares. 


The FasTr1 calendars, which were, what was properly, and 


primarily called Fa/ti, are defined by Feſtus Pompeius to 
be books, containing a deſcription of the whole ear; 7, e. 
ephemerides, or diaries, diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral kinds of 
days, Feſti, Profeſti; Faſti, Nefaſti, & c. See F ESTI, e. 
The author hereof was N uma, who committed the care and 
direction of the Fajli to the Pontifex Maximus ; whom the 
people uſed to go and conſult on every occaſion. This cu- 
{tom held till the year of Rome 550. when C. Flavius, ſe- 
cretary of the pontifices, expoſed in the forum a liſt of a1] 
the days, whereon it was lawful to work ; which was fo ac- 
coptable to the people, that they made him Curule Zdile. 
Liv. I. ix. c. 46. 

Theſe lefjer Fafti, or N. _- calendares, were of two kinds : 
urban, and ruftici, — The Fafti urbani, or Faſ/ti of the 
City, were thoſe, which obtained, or were obſerved in the 
city, Some will have them thus called, by reaſon they were 
expoſed publickly in divers parts of the city ; though by the 
divers inſcriptions, or cravings thereof on antique ſtones, one 
would imagine, that private perſons had them likewiſe in 
their houſes. It was theſe Faſti urbani Ovid undertook to 
Huſtrate, and comment on, in his Faftorum ; whereof we 
have the ſix firſt books ſtill remaining; the fix laſt, if ever 
they were wrote, being loſt. Beſide Ovid, ſeveral other au- 
thors had undertook the fame ſubject, particularly L. Cin- 
cius Alimentatus, Fulvius Nobilior, Maſurius Sabinus, Cor- 
nelius Labeo, C. Licinianus, and Niſus Of all whom, 
Macrobius makes mention, in his Saturn. and preſerves frag- 
ments of cach; belide a work of one Bæbius Marcus, en- 


titled, De Faftis dicbus, quoted by Fulgentius, De Priſco 


fermone. | 
In the greater FAST1, or Faſti of the magiſtrates, were ex- 


preſſed the ſeveral feaſts, with every thing relating to the 
gods, religion, and the magiſtrates; the emperors, their 
birth-days, offices, days conſecrated to them ; and feaſts, 
and ceremonies eſtablithed in their honour, or for their 
profperity, Sc. 

With a number of ſuch circumſtances, did flattery, at length, 
{well the Fa/ti ! whence they became denominated mag - 
ni, to diſtinguiſh them from the bare calendar, or Faſti ca- 


lendares, 


In the Fas TI ru/tici, or country Fa/i, were expreſſed, the 


ſeveral days, feaſts, &c. to be obſerved by the country-peo- 
ple; for as theſe were taken up in tilling the grounds, fewer 
teaſts, ſacrifices, ceremonics, «and holidays were injoined 
them, than the inhabitants of Cities: and they had ſome pe- 
culiar ones, not obſerved at Rome. 

Thote ruſtick Fa/ti, rontained little more than the ceremo- 
nies of the calends, nones, and ides ; the fairs, ſigns of the 
zodiac, increaſe and decreaſe of the days; the tutelary 


The practice of Faſting is more antient than Chriſtianity, 

— faſted often, and had their ſtated faft-days, 
The day of attonement, which they called Kipparim, was a 
day of fa/ting, injoined in Leviz. xxiii. 27, Sc. Some will 
have this the day St. Paul refers to in Aas xxvii. 9. The 
Jews had likewiſe A 5, inſtituted by precept of the ſyna- 
gogue: ſuch were thoſe of the fourth, fifth, and tenth of 


gods of each month, and certain directions for rural works, 
to be performed each month, 


FasT1, was alſo a chronicle, or regiſter of time, wherein the 


ſeveral years were denoted by the reſpective conſuls, with 
the principal events that happened during their conſulates - 


Onuphrius anvinius, Pighius, and Janſſen d' Almelooven 
have given us the Faſti conſulares; the two rt, with 
long, and learned comments, wherein are expreſſed, not 
only the conſuls, but alſo the dictators, magiſtri equitum 
triumphs, and ovations. Pighius even-adds as many of the 
other officers, as he could find, viz. Prætors, tribunes, &. 


In the like ſenſe, the martyrology is called the ſacred Foſti 
of the church. See MarxTyYRoLocy. 
The jeſuit Du Londel has compiled the Ai of I.ou;: le 
Grand, &c, 


FasT1, or dies Faſli, alſo denoted court-days. See Day. 


The word Faſti, faſtorum, is formed of the verb uri, to 
ſpeak; by reaſon, during thoſe days the courts were open, 
cauſes might be heard, and the pretor was allowed fa;;, 10 


per quem tria verba filentur, 
Faſtus crit ber quem * licebit gi. 

Thele dies Fajti were noted in the calendar, by the letter 
F. But obſerve, that there were ſome days, er parte Faſti, 
partly FaJ7;, partly Nefa/tr, i. e. Juſtice might be diſtributed 
at certain ſeaſons of the da ; and at others not, T heſe 
days were called interciſi, They were marked in the ca- 
lendar thus, F. P. Faſtus primo, where juſtice might be de- 
manded during the firſt part of that day. 


FASTIDIUN cibi. See the article NA us EA. 
FAST IGI UM, in architecture, the ſame with Pediment. 


See PeDiMENT. 


FAT, in an animal body, a white, oily, ſulphurous ſubſlance, 


collected in little membranous loculi, or cells, in divers parts 
of the body ; ſerving to keep the parts warm, and to ſoften 
and temper the ſharp ſalts in the maſs of blood. See 
Apps. | 

Phyſicians diſtinguiſh two kinds of Fat the firſt, called in 
Latin pingueds, and in Engliſh, abſolutely, and by way of 
eminence, Fat, is a ſoft, lax, whitiſh, or rather yellowiſh, 
oily matter, which is eaſily melted ; found immediately un- 
der the cutis, incloſed in little bags, called cellulz adipoſæ, 
adhering to the outer ſurface of a membrane, called adip/a, 
all over the body, except on the forehead, eve-lids, penis, 
and ſcrotum. See Apiposs. 

This Fer is nothing but the oily part of the aliment, or 
chyle, ſeparated from the arterial blood, by the adipoſe 
glands, and carried by peculiar ducts to the membranous 
cells; whence it is tranſinitted again to the blood by the 


' veins. 


Dr. Grew takes it to be a coagulum of the oily parts of 
the blood, made, either by ſome of its own ſaline parts, or 
by the nitrous particles of the air mingled therewith in the 
lungs ; which ſentiment is confirmed by an experiment of 
that learned perſon, who made an artificial Fat, by only 
mixing oil of olives with ſpirit of nitre for ſome days And 
hence it is, that divers animals, as conies, hares, Sc. grow 
fat in winter, and particularly in ſevere froſty weather; 
the air then abounding moſt in nitre. Hence alſo it iS, 
that the Fat of land animals, is much firmer than that of 
hihes ; the watry element containing leſs nitrous matter 
than the air. 

In ſome ſubjects the cellulæ are ſo full and diſtended, that the 
Fat is above an inch thick ; in others they are almoſt fat ; 
and in emaciated ſubjects, inſtead of Fat, we find a ſort of 
flaccid tranſparent ſubſtance, which is nothing but the bare 
membrane; the cell; being all exhauſted. 


The ſecond kind of Far, called adeps, ſebum, ſvoum, and 


ſometimes axungia, is whiter, harder, more brittle, and lers 
eaſy to liquify than the former; being found in the cavi- 
ties of the abdomen, omentum, &c, See ApEPS, Axix- 
CIA, Ou EN TU u, e. 

The Fut of both kinds ſerve as a natural balſam, to pre- 
ſerve the body ; and by mixing with, and enveloping the 
ſalts wherewith the blood and ſerum are highly ſaturated, 
keeps them from fretting and corroding the parts of the body 
through which they pats. 

It is thought likewiſe, and not without probability, to make 
a conſiderable part of the nouriſhment of our bodies; whence 
the fatte/? perſons, falling into an atrophy, gradually lole ail 
their Fut, which is always quite expended in ſuch caſes, before 
the diſeaſe becomes fatal. 

Too much Fat is uſually attended with heavineſs, and dran 
lineſs, not only from the unwieldineſs of an overgrown body, 
nor from the ſtufing of the cavities and thorax alone, Which 
ſometimes obſtructs the expanſion of the diaphragm and 
lungs, and produces a dyſpnæa, or an orthopnæa; but it is 
likewiſe probable, that the abundance of fatty, or oily 13! 
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returned into the blood, and implicating the more 
and active parts, ma) hinder the neceſlary ſecretions 


The Fat of animals, for the generality, is not reckoned good 
food 3 #5 being hard of digeſtion, and producing 4 thick, 


Calves Fat is uſed in pomatums, and unguents,z being reſo- 
and emollient.— That of hegs and boars, has the ſame 
qualities, and is ſtrengthening beſides. Deer greaſe is good 
ſortify the ner ves, againſt the rheumatiſm, ſciatica, gout, 
and fractures. — Hares greaſe, applied externally, promotes 
digeſtion, and 2 2 of abſceſſes. That of rabbits, 
i nervous, and reſolutive.— That of cocks, and hens, reſolves 
and Otrens induratiöns.— That of geeſe, has the {ame qualities; 
and likewiſe abates hemorrhoids, afluages pains in the car, 
being applied within the ſame 3 and opens the belly, being 
Len inwardl Eels Fat is eſteemed good againſt the he- 
morrhoids an deafneſs 3 to take away pits of the ſmall-pox, 
to make the hair grow. — That of the trout, beſide its 
being emollient, is good in diſeaſes of the anus, and ulcers 


d in the ſea language, denotes the ſame with broad. 

Thus, if the truſſing in, ot tuck of a ſhip's quarter under 
water be deep, they lays ſhe hath a fat quarter. 

Far, or vat, alſo expreſſes A large wooden veſſel, which a- 
mong brewers and maltſters is uſed to meaſure malt for ex- 


peditioN 5 containing a quarter, or eight buſhels. See 


MaLlT. | 
FAT is likewiſe a veſſel, or pan of lead, uſed in the making 


(alt, Ec. See SALT. 

FATE, FATUM, in a general ſenſe, denotes an inevitable ne- 

ceſſity, depending on ſome ſuperiour cauſe. 

F::e is à term much uſed among the antient philoſophers. It 

is formed 4 fande, from ſpeaking 3 and primarily implies the 

ame with Tatum . 4 word, or decree, pronounced by 

God; or a fixed ſentence, whereby the Deity has preſcribed 
the order of things, and allotted every perion, what ſhall 
befal him. 

"he Greeks call it, cap pls quaſi eppuos, erte a chain, 
or neceſſary ſeries of things, indiſſolubl) linked together 3 
and the moderns, 3 Gee PROVIDENCE: 

But beſide this ſenſe of the word, wherein it is uſed, ſome- 
times to denote the Connexion of cauſes in nature, and ſome- 
times in the divine appointment 3 the word Fate has 2 fur- 
ther intention; being uſed to expreſs, I k no not what ne- 
ceſſity, Or eternal deſignation of chings, whereby all agents, 
both neceſſary, and voluntary, are {wayed, 'and directed 
to their ends. See NECESSITY. 

Authors divide Fate into Aſtrological and Stoical. 

Aſtrological FAT E, denotes 2 neceſſity of things and events, 
ariſing from the influence, and poſitions of the heavenly bo- 
dies, which give law, both to the elements, and mixed bo- 
dies, and to the wills of men. 

In which ſenſe is the word often uſed by Manilius: Certum 
eſt inevitabile fatum : materiaeque datum eſt cogt, fed co- 
gere ftellis. See ASTROLOGY. 

$3al FATE, or Fatality, is defined by Cicero, an order, or ſeries 
of cauſes, wherein cauſe being linked to cauſe, each produces 
other ; and thus all things Now from the one prime cauſe. 
Chryſippus defines it a natural invariable ſucceſſion of all 
things ab æterno, each involving other. 
lo this Fate they ſubject che very gods. Thus the poet: 
The parent of all things made law's at the beginning, by 
which he not only binds other things, but himſelf. So Se. 
nec: Eadem neceſſitas & deos alligat. Irrevocabilis divina 

ariter & humana Cur ſis vebit.— Ipſe ile umnium conditor & 
Hur ſcripſit quidem Fata, fed ſegultur: ſemel ſcripſit, ſemper 
paret. : 

Mus eternal ſeries of cauſcs, the poets call porpet, and Farcœ, 
or deſtinies. See STOICISM- 

Fate, is divided by ſome later authors, into phyſical, and divine. 

Piyſical FATE, is an order, and ſeries of natural cauſes, ap- 
propriated to their effects. 

This ſeries is necellary 3 and the neceſſity is natural. The 
principle, or foundation of this Fate, is nature, or the power 
and manner of acting, which God originally gabe to the ſe- 
veral bodies, elements, mixts, &c. By this Fate it is, that 
fire warms; bodies communicate motion to each other ; the 
jun and moon occaſion the tides, ge. And the effects of this 
Fate, are all the events, and phænomena in the univerſe; 
except ſuch as ariſe from the human will. See NATURE. 

Divine FATE» is what we more uſually call providence. See 
PROVIDENCE. 

Plato, in his phædo, includes both theſe in one definition 3 

* intimating, that they Were one and the ſame thing active- 
ly and paſſively conſidered: Thus, Fatum eft ratio quadam 
di viua, lexque naturæ comes, que tranſiri nequedt, uippe a 
cauſa pendens, quæ ſuperior fit quibuſou1s impedimentis. hough 
hit of Boethius ſeems the clearer, and more juſt : Fatum, ſays 
hes eft inhærens rebus mobi libus diſpoſitio, per quai Providentia 
ſuis quæ que nectit ardinibus.— 

FATHER, Pater, 2 term of relation, denoting 2 perſon 
who begot a child, either male or female. See SON, and 
DAUGHTER. | 

Vor. I. 


Among the antient Romans, the Fathers of three children 

had very conſiderable privileges allowed them. By the law 

of Romulus, a Father had an abſolute unlimited power over 
his children. See CHILD: 

Adoptive FATHER» is he who takes the children of ſome 
other, and owns them as his own. See ADOPT 1ON- 

Putative FATHER» is he who is only the reputed, or ſuppoſed 


* 


Father ; as Joſeph Was putative Father of our Saviour. Sec 


PUTATIVE. 
Natural FATHER), is he who has. illegitimate children. See 
BAST ARD. 


FarHER-in-lato, is 2 perſon married to A woman, Who bas 
children by a former huſband, &c. 

FaTHeFR, is alſo uſed in theology, for the firſt perſon in che 
Trinity. See PERSON, and TrINITY- 

God the Father, is the proper Father of Jeſus Chriſt ; with 
mee to men, he is called heavenly Father. See God, and 
* Q N . 

FaTHER, is alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe, on divers moral, 
and ſpiritual occaſions. Thus, it is applied to the patriarChs 3 
az we fay, Adam Was the Father of all mankind ; Abra- 
ham, the Father of the faithful, Oc. Gee PATRIARCH- 

In an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, FaTHERS, denote the antient 

relates, and doctors of the church. See DOCTOR. 

he Fathers aſſembled at the council of Nice: Chryſoſtom, 
St. Baſil, c. Were Greek Fathers; St. Auguſtin, St, Am- 
broſe, c. Latin Fathers. 
The Fathers, ſay Meſfieurs ge Port Royal, are the pro- 
per interpreters of the goſpel 3 and are only honoured with 
that ſacred appellation, as their works are, in ſome meaſure, 
a patrimony, or :nheritance, left the faithful, as their proper 
children. f 
Scaliger obſerves, that the Fathers were good people, but 
not learned ones. To which St. Evremond ſubjoins, that 
when a man comes <0 look near the Fathers, he loſes a great 
part of that veneration, which time and opinion had procured 
them : the great diſtance between them and us, males them 
appear much greater, than they are. 
The Fathers, ſays the fame author, had more imagination 
and vivacity of mind, than judgment, and good ſenſe. They 
gave alto ther into allegories. and affected the briſliant to an 
excels. Jultneſs of mind was a thing they valued themſelves 


the leaſt on. 

Far HER, is alſo a title of honour, given to prelates, and dig- 

nitaries of the church. The right reverend Father in God, 
Iſaac, lord biſhop of, c. See Tir rx. See allo R EVE 
REN CE. | 

F a THER, isalſoapplied tothe ſuperiors of convents. Sec ABBOT - 
The Father general 3 Father provincial, exprovincial . Father 
prior, ſub- prior; Father definitor, in the order of Bene- 
dictins 3 Father guardian, in that of the Francilcans 3 Fa- 
ther corrector among the Minims, Oc. 

Faruk Rs, is allo applied plurally to all congregations of ec- 
clefiaſtics, whether regular, or ſecular---As, the Fathers Cor- 
deliers, Capuchins, Avguftins, Jacobins, Fc. The Fathers 
Jeſuites, Fathers of the oratory Barnabites, Theatins, of 
the miſſion, Cc. See each under the Proper article. See allo 


FATHERS, 1s alſo uſed for perſons venerable for their age, 

quality, or che ſervices they have done the publick. 

Thus, at Rome, the ſenators were called conſcript Fathers, 
patres conſcripti, &c, See CONSCRIPT. See alſo SE NA- 
TORS. 

FATHIMITES, or FATHEMIT ES. the deſcendants of 
Mahomet, by Fathima, or Fathemah, his daughter. 

The dynaſty of Fathimites, that is, of princes deſcending in 
x direct line from Ali, and Tatbima his wife, Mahomet's 
daughter, commenced in Africa, in the year of the Megira, 
206 ; of ſeſus Chriſt, 908. 
The Fathimites Afterwards conquered Egypt, and eſtabliſhed 
themſelves therein, in quality of Caliplis. See CA LIP H. 
The Fathimites of Egypt, ended in Abed, in the year of the 
| Hegira, 507 3 268 years after their firſt - eſtabliſhment in 
Africa; and 208, alter the conqueſt of Egypt. 

FATHOM, a long meaſure, containing ſix feet 3 taken from 
the utmoſt extent of both arms, when ſtretched into a right 
line, See MEASURE: 5 
The Fathom is chiefly uſed at ſea, in eſtimating, the lengths 
of cables, and other ſhip-ropes, with the depths and ſound - 

ings of the 1ea : allo in mines, quarries, wells, and works 


There are three kinds of Fathoms, accommodated to the dif- 

ferent ranks of veſſels. The fit, which is that of men of 

war, contains ſix ſcet ; the midaling, Or that of merchant 
ſhips, five ſeet, and a half ; and the [mall Fathom, uſed in fluyts, 
fly boats, and other fiſhing-veſlels, only hve feet. 

Far HOM is allo uſed in ſeveral countries, particularly Italy, 
for the common yard, or ell, whereby things are ordinarily 
meaſured, in commerce. See YARD, and EL L. 

In which ſenſe it is more commonly called brace, or braccio, 
9. d. arm. See BRACE. 

FATNESS, in medicine, Corpulency 3 or the ſtate of a per- 
ſon too much loaded with fleſh, and fat, See CORPULEN: 
cy, FLESH, and FAT. 
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FATUARII, in antiquity, were perſons, who appearing in- 
ſpired, foretold things to come, See PROPHET. ; 
The word is formed of Fatua, wife of the god Faunus, who 
was ſuppoſed to inſpire women with the knowledge of 
futurity 3 as Faunus himſelf did the men.—Fatua, had her 
name from fart, 9. d. vaticinari, to propheſy. 

FATUUS zus, a kind of fiery meteor, popularly called 

TVill-with-a-wiſp. See METEOR: 
The Ignis Fatuus is a vapour, ſhining without heat 3 and 
is there not the ſame difference between this vapour, and 
flame, as between rotten wood, ſhining without heat, and 
burning coals of fire ? Newt. Opt. p. 316. See HEAT, and 
LIGHT. : 

FAUCON, or FALCON,a {mall piece of cannon, whoſe dia- 
meter is 24 inches; weight, 750 pound ; length, 7 foot; 
load, 21 pound ; ſhot, 2% inches diameter; and 2+ pound 
weight. See CANNON. 

FAUCONET, or FALcoNET, à very ſmall piece of ord- 
nance, whoſe diameter at the bore is 24 inches; weight, 
400 pounds; length, 6 foot ; load, 14 pound; ſhot, ſome- 
thing more than two inches diameter; and 14 pound weight. 
Gee CANNON, and ORDINANCE. 

FAVISSA®, among antiquaries, 2 hole, pit, or vault un- 
der ground, wherein is kept ſomething of rare value. 

* The word ſeems formed of fowr//a, 2 diminutive of fovea, 

pit or ditch. 

The Faviſſa, according to A. Gellius, and Varro, was much 
the ſame, with what the antient Greeks -and Romans called 
drop., 4 ; and what in ſome of the modern 
churches is called archives and treaſury. 
In the capitol there were divers Fuviſſæ. They were ſub- 
terraneous places, walled, and vaulted; having no entrance, 
or light, but by a hole a-top, which was ſtopped up with a 
huge ſtone. | 
They were chiefly deſtined for keeping the old, worn ſtatues, 
and other antient moveables, formerly uſed in the temple 3 
ſo religiouſly did that people reſpect, and preſerve whatever 
was conſecrated. Catulus would have lowered the floor of 
the capitol ; but that the 3 prevented him. 
Feſtus, however, gives us a different account of the Faviſſe. 
According to that author, they were wells, or pits of water, 
near the temples, and for the uſe thereof : The ſame with 
what the Greek called oupaa®, navel, as being round, &c. 
Gellius likewiſe gives them the name of ciſterns, as well as 
Feſtus; but it is apparently for no other reaſon, than that 
they bore a reſemblance thereto in hgure. 
In effect, the two notions are pretty ealily reconciled : It be- 
ing certain, that the treaſuries of ſome of the antient Greek 
temples were ciſterns, or reſervoirs of water, wherein 
people uſed to waſh themſelves, before they entered the 
temple. 

FAUNALIA *, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated by the Ro- 
mans, in honour of the god Faunus. See FE AST. 

„Ahe deity Faunus, to whom the ſolemnity was devoted, and 


from whom it was denominated, was the ſame among the Ro- 
mans, with the Pan of the Greeks. See FAuxs. 


The Faunalia were held on the day of the noncs of Decem- 
ber, i. c. on the fifth day of that month. The principal ſa- 


crifice was a roe-buck ; or rather, according to Horace, a| 


= attended with libations of wine, and burning of in- 
cenſe. 
It was properly a country feſtival ; being performed in the 
fields and villages with peculiar joy and devotion. 
Horace gives us a very gay deſcription thereof, in the xvilith 
ode of his 3d book. 
ener pleno cadit hadus anno 
Larga nec de ſunt Veneris ſodalt 
Vina cratere : vetus ara multo 
Fimat odore. 
Struvius, in his Roman calendar, marks the feaſt of Faunus 
on the day of the ides of February, which is the 13th day of 
that month; and the Faunalia he placcs on the 5th of the 
ides of December, or the gth of that month. And in c. ix. 
he ſhews, that there really were two Faunalia ; the one in 
February, mentioned by Ovid, Faſt. |. vi. ver. 246 the 
other, on the gth of December, mentioned by Horace, in 
the place juſt cited. | 
AUNS, Faux1, among the antients, were a ſpecies of de- 
mi-gods inhabiting the foreſts ; called alſo Silvans, ſilvani. 
See 8S1L VANS. 
The Fauns are reputed pure Roman deities 3 unknown to 
the Greeks. They were repreſented as half men, half goats; 
having the horns, cars, feet, and tail of a goat, a very flat 
noſe, and the reſt human. 
The Roman Faunus, we have obſeryed, was the ſame with 
the Greek Pan. Now, in the poets, we find frequent men- 
tion of Fauns and Panes in the plural number; in all pro- 
bability therefore, the Fauns were the ſame with the Panes. 
See PANES. 
The reaſon was, that there were ſeveral Faunus's and 
525 ; though all deſcended from one principal one. Thus 
vid: 
Aut quas ſemidee Dryades, Faunique bicornes 
Numine contactas attonuere ſus. | 


- 
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The Romans called them Fuuni, Ficarii, and Fauni ficey;: 
'The denomination ficarii was derived, not from the Lanis 
ficus, ficus, a fig, as ſome have imagined ; but from 5 ws 
fici, a ſort of feſhy tumour, or excreſcence, growing « - 
the eyelids, and other parts of the body ; with which 50 
Fauns were repreſented. See FIC Us. , 
Though the Fauns were held for demi-gods ; yet were the, 
ſuppoſed to die, after a long life. Arnobius ſhews Fu 
their father, or chief, Faunus himſelf, only lived 120 EAR 

FAVOUR, in commerce, fee the article GA Ack 

FAUSSE-BRAYE, in fortification, an elevation of earth 
two or three fathoms broad, round the foot of the rampar 
on the outſide, defended by a parapet which parts it from 
the berme, and the edge of the ditch : its uſe is for defence 

of the ditch. 0 
The Fuuſſe-braye is the ſame with what is otlicrwiſe called 
Chemin des rondes, & Baſſe enceinte. 
It is of little uſe where ramparts are faced with wall. be. 
cauſe of the rubbiſh which the cannon beats down into ir 
For this reaſon, engineers will have none before the faces of 
the baſtions, where the breach is commonly made; bucauie 
the ruins falling, the Fauſſe-braye makes the aſcent to the 
breach the eaſier : beſides, that what flies from the face; 
kills the ſoldiers placed to defend it. a 

FAWN, among hunters, is a buck, or doe, of the fif 
year; or the young one, of the buck's breed, in its hrt 
your See Buck-HUNTING. 

FEALTY, an oath taken at the admittance of every te- 
nant, to be true to the lord, of whom he holds his and. 
Fealty is uſually mentioned as ſynonymous with homage ; 
but it differs from it, as homage conſiſts in taking an oath, 
when the tenant comes to his land; and is done but once ; 
being an obligation, which is permanent, and binds for 
ever: which Fealty does not. See HOMAGE. 

They differ alſo in the manner of the ſfolemnity ; tur the 
oath of homage is taken by the tenant kneeling ; but that 
of Fealty is taken ſtanding, and includes ſax things, which 
are compriſed in the words, incolume, tutum, utile, haneſtu m, 
facile, poſſibile. 
Incolume, that he do no bodily injury to the lord: umm, 
that he do him no ſecret injury in any thing, which is for 
his defence; as in his houſe, or caſtle : hone/fum, that he dv 
him no injury in his reputation : utile, that he do not da. 
mage him in his poſſcthons : fob and poſſible, that lic 
make it eaſy, and not difficult for the lord to do any good, 
which otherwiſe he might do—All which is likewite com- 
priſed in Leg. Hen. I. cap. 5. 

He that holds land by this only oath of Fealty, holds in the 
freeſt manner; for all, even thoſe that have fee, hold per 
fidem & fiduciam, that is, by Fealty at the leaſt. 

This Fealty is alſo uſed in other nations; as in Lombard, 
and Burgundy. 

Indeed, as the very firſt creation of this tenure grew jrom 
the love of the Lord towards his followers ; ſo did it bind 
the tenant to fidelity ; as appears by the whole courſe ot the 
feuds ; and the breach thereof is loſs of the fee. 

Hottoman, in his commentaries de verbis feudalibus, (hews a 
double Fealty : one general, to be performed by every ſub- 
ject to his prince ; the other ſpecial, required only of ſuch. 
as in reſpect of their ſee, are tied by this oath towards the. 
lords, We read of both in the Grand cuſtomary of Nor- 
mandy, &c. ; 

Fealty ſpecial, is with us performed, either by freemen. 07 
villa ns. The form of both, ſee anno Ed. II. in theſe words: 
When a freeman ſhall do Fealty to his Jord, he ſhall hold bis 
right hand upon a book, and {hall ſay thus: Hear v0, 
my lord K. that I, P. ſhall be to you, both faithful 214 
« true, and ſhall owe my Fealty to you, for the land that | 
c hold of you, on the terms aſſigned. 80 help me G0D, 
ee and allhis ſaints.” When a villain ſhall do Fealty to '''> 

Jord, he ſhall hold his right hand over the book, and {ay thus: 
« Hear you, my lord A. that [, B. from this day forth, un- 
« to you ſhall be true and faithful, and ſhall ow2 YO* 
« Fralty, for the land that I hold of you in villaina2c, and 
4e ſhall be juſtified by you in body and goods. 80 help me 
« Gop, and all the Ants. 


** 


FEAST, or FESTIVAL, a church- ſolemnity, or reſoic ing: 


in honour of God, or a faint. 


Ahe word is formed of the Latin fefftum, which ſome derive 
a feriari, to keep holiday others from the Greek sl 

I feaſt, or entertain, of 5512, hearth, fire. 
Feaſts, and the ceremonies thereof, have made great Bat. of 
the religion of almoſt all nations, and ſets: witnels thoſe 0! 
the Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, Chriſtians, and Mahomet?"-: 
Feafts, among us, are either immoveable, or moveabie. 
Immoveable FE aSTS, are thoſe conſtantly celebrated on ue 
ſame day of the year: The principal are, Chriſtmas-da) 01 
the Nativity; the Circumciſion, Epiphany, Candlemai-, © 
the Purification ;, Lady-Day, or the Annunciation, called 
alſo the Incarnation, and Conception; All Saints, Als All 
Souls: Beſides the days of the ſeveral Apoſtles, St. Thoma, 
St. Paul, Ac. which with us are Feaſts, though not Ferit. 
See each Faſt under its proper article, NaATIVIT Y, CI 


CUMCISION, EPIPHANY, Oc. | 
Adewo tt 


F EA 


their proper diſtance therefrom : 


veable Fx ASTS are thoſe, which are not confined to the 
2 Of cheſe the principal is Eaſter, 
gives law to All the reſt ; all of them following, and 


Such are, Palm- 


Beſide theſe Feaſts, which are general, and enjoined by the 


there are others, Local and Occaſional, enjoined 


by the magiſtrate, or voluntarily ſet on foot by the people * 
duch are the days of than ſgiving for delivery from Wars, 


Jedications of particular churches. See V1 


Such alſo ATE the vigils, or wakes, in commemoration of the 


GIL, &c. 


The Romans had abundance of ſtated Feaſts, in honour of 
their deities and heroes : Such were the Saturnalla, Cerealia, 


Vulcania, Palilia, Divalia, &c. 


Lupercalia, Liberalia, Neptunalia, Conſualia, Portumnalia, 


RNALIA, c. 


They had alſo Feaſts, inſtituted occaſionally, 28 Carmentalia, 


Quirinalia, Terminalia, Floralia, Compitalia, Lemuria, Ver- 
nalia : Beſide other moveable, and occaſional ones; a5 to 


give thanks to the gods for benefits recei 


their aſſiſtance, Or to appeaic their wrath, Cc. as the Paga- 


vetaurilta 3 and divers others, particularly 
ride; 45 Sementin®, Latinæ, Vc. 


MENTIN A» Oc. 


"Theſe Feafts Were divided into days of ſacrifice, and days 
of feaſting OT banqueting; days of games, and days of reſt 
or feriæ. See GAMES, SACRIFICES» Ee. 


There being but little hiſtory wrote, or 
in thoſe days, one end of Feaffs, was to 


membrance of things in lieu of reading and books. 
"The principal Feaſts of the Jews were, the Feaſt of trum- 
pets, that of the expiation, of tabernacles, of the dedica- 


tion, of the paſſover, and of pentecoſt. See 


Tilo, TABERNA LES, PASSOVER), Sc. 


Fyasr is allo uſed fk a banquet, Or 4 


without any immediate view to religion. 


The uſe of the word in this ſenſe, ariſes hence, that a part 
of the ceremony of many of the antient feſtivals, both thoſe 


of the Heathens, and the agapea of the Ch 


eating: though M. Huet chuſes to derive the word from fe- 
inare, which in an antient Latin verſion of Origen's comment 


U weniens illuc Jeſus feſti- 


on Matthew, ſignifies to feaſt. 
net cum diſcibulis ſuis. 


In all antiquity, both ſacred and profane, ſacrifices were 

Gee SACRIFICE. 

It has been often obſerved by authors, that there is no na- 

tion in the world comes near the Engliſh in the magnificencc 
"Thoſe made at our coronations, inſtall- 

ments, confecrations, Ic. tranſcend the belief of all foreign- 


little more than religious Feafts. 


of their Feafls. 


ers: and yet it is allowed, that thoſe now 
comparable to thoſe of our forefathers. 


The Perſians never diſcourſe, and deliberate of their moſt 
important affairs, but in the middle of their Feafts.— 
FEATHER, Pluma, that part in birds which covers them, 
Gee WING, FLY- 


and by which they are enabled to fly. 
G. See alſo BIRD: 


Feathers make a conſiderable article in commerce, parti- 


nalia, Feralia, Bacchanalia, Ambarvalia, Amburbalia, Suo- 


Gee each Feaſt and feria 
in its proper place, SATUURNALIA, LuPERCATLIA, SE- 


denominated te — 


Feaſt of ExP1A- 


ſumptuous meal], 


riſtians, was good 


in uſe are no Way 


cularly thoſe of the oftrich, heron, ſwan, Peacock, gooſe, 
Ac. for plumes, ornaments of the head, filling of beds, 


writing pens, Ic. See PLUMES, Oc. 


Some of our lateſt naturaliſts contend for Feathers being a 


ſpecies of plants, As having the two great 


getables, &c. that they grows and are not ſenſible. 


add, that the growth of Feathers is not pe 


characters of ve- 
They 
-{ormed with leſs 


art or apparatus than that of plants; and that they have all 
the eflential, or characteriſtic parts thereof, as a root, {tem, 


branches, and leaves. See PLANTS. 


Others take Feathers to be that on birds, which leaves are on 


trecs, Sce LEAVES. 
Others fee 
be what hairs are on other animals. 


to be nearer to nature, in making Feathers to 
See HAIR- 


Others will have Feathers 2 kind of Zoophytes, or plant- 


animals; ſuch as the foetus is in the womb. 
Foathers, eſpecially thoſe of unfledged bi 
quill, is found full of blood 3 


Accordingly, in 
rds, the ſtem, or 


which argues, that there is 


tome umbilical nodus, whereby the arſt rudiment of the Fea- 


ther was connected to the extreme fibres, 
and arteries of the bird. 


I effect, Fathers ſeem only productions and expanſions of 
the laſt extreme fibrillæ of the cutis; and hence, upon ſtrip- 
ping of the cutis, the Feathers are likewiſe taken away : 
juſt as the leaves and fruit follow, upon peeling the bark off 


a tree. 


Add, that Feathers as well as hairs, ariſe out of 


pores in the cutis; which pores arc not mere apertures, Or 
ng but a kind of vaginulæ, wove of the fibres of the 
in; which terminate in the oſcula or anaſtomaſes of the in- 


ternal fibres of the Feather. 


e Mr. Derham obſerves, are a very commodious 
dreſs for the inhabitants of the air, not only a guard ugainſt 


wet and cold, and a means for the hatching 


and brooding their 


| 


| 


| 
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young, but moſt commodious for flight 3 to which purpoſe 
they are nicely placed over the body, to give an caſy paſſages 
every where neatly poſited from the head towards the tail 


N 


in Cloſe uniform order : ſo that being preened and dreſſed 
by an unctuous matter, ſecreted in 4 proper gland, and 
depoſited in an oll-bogs placed therein for that purpole ; 
they afford as eaſy a pallage through the air, as 4 boat new 
cleaned and arellſed, through the waters. Without all 
this nicety, they would have been apt to be ruffled and 
diſcompoled 3 would have gathered air, and proved an ob- 
Fruction to the paſſage of the body. 
Moſt of the Feathers tend backwards, and are laid over each 
other in exact method, armed wich warm and ſoft down 
next the body, and more ſtrongly made, as well as more 
curiouſly cloſed, next the air and weather. To which pur- 
poſe the apparatus nature has made, and the inſtin& ſhe has 
given them to preen, or dreſs their Feathers, ale admirable. 
See O11-BAG- 
The mechaniim of the Feather is wonderful : the ſhaft, or 
rib exceeding ſtrong, for ſtrength and 
lightneſs ſake, and above, not much tefs ſtrong; filled with 
a parenchyma, or pith, both ſtrong and light. 
But the vanes or webs in the flag part of the wing, ate in- 
comparable; nicely gauged, broad on one ſide, and narrower 
on the other: the edges of the exterior Vaines bending down- 
wards, and thoſe of the interior, or wider, upwards ; by 
which means they catch, hold, and lie cloſe to cach other, 
when the wing is ſpread ; ſo that not one Feather may mils 
its full force and impulſe upon the air; the tips all made 
Roping ; thoſe of the interior vanes lloping to a point towards 
che outer part of the wing, and the exterior vanes towards 
che body; ſo that the wing, Whether extended or ſhut, 13 
as neatly ſloped and formed, as if conſtantly trimmed with a 
ir of ſciſſars. 

- Derham has ſeveral new obſervations on the mechani{m 
of the vanes or webs of the Feathers, as they preſent them. 
ſelves to the microſcope, by which the wonderſul care and 
accuracy of the Creator in fo ſmall a part, are excellently il- 
luſtrated. 

The vane conſiſts not of one continued membrane (becauſe 
if once broken, it would then be ſcarce reparable); but of 
many laminæ, admirably contrived to hook and hang, to- 
gether. On the under-ſide they are thin and ſmooth ; but 
their upper, outer edge (repreſented Tab. Nat. Hiſt. tig. 3.) 
parted into to hairy edges; each fide having a different fort 
of hairs, laminated, or broader at bottom, and flender, and 
bearded towards the top:. Thoſe bearded hairs on one ſide 
the laminæ, have ſtrait beards, as repreſented in ig. 4. Thoſe 
on the other, have hooked beards on one ſide the lender 
_- of the briſtle, and trait ones on the other, as in fig. 5- 

oth kinds are repreſented As they grow on the upper edge 
of the lamina, in fig- 3. In the vane, the hooked beards 
of one lamina always lie next the ſtrait beards of the next 
lamina 3 by which means they lock, and lay hold of each 
other ; and by 2 pretty mechaniſm, brace the lamini cloſe to 
one another. 


Frar HTE R- hoards and planks, Are thoſe which are thicker 


on one fide, than on the other. 


FEATHER, in a horſe's forehead, &c- isa turning, or parting, 


of the hair; which in fome reſembles an car of barley, and 
in others, a kind of ceilet-hole. 


FEBRIFUGE * in medicine, 4 remedy efficacious for the 


cure of ſevets. 

* The word is a compound of febris, and fugo, I drive away. 
The quinquina, or jeſuit's bark, is the greateſt and ſureſt of 
all the claſs of Febrifuges- See QUINQUINA- 

The little centaury is ſometimes alſo Called Febrifugum, on 
account of its virtues. 

The Chineſe ginſeng is particularly famed as a Febriſuge. 
See GINSENG. 

For ſuch as cannot take the Peruvian bark in ſubſtance, Dr. Ful- 
ler preſcribes a Febrifuge enema, made of a decoction thereof. 
ne inner bark of the aſh tree, with a little ſalt of worm- 
wood, taken Jike the Peruvian bark, is ſaid to equal, Or 
even exceed it, as a Febrifuge. | 

The like is aſſerted of the bark of the elm near the root. The 
gowers of ſal armoniac are held an excellent . eſpe- 
cially in intermitting fevers. Cold water has been aicly much 
extolled as a . Dr. Hancock gives it the emphatical 
denomination of ebrifugum magnum See WATER. 

Mr. Reneaume, in the Hijt. de P Academ. K. de ſelences, 
an, 1711. propoſes a new Febrifuge of his own dilcoverys 
wiz. galls. From 3 great number of experiments, he has 
learnt, that galls alone will frequently cure an intermitting 
fever, as wel as the quinquina 3 Oer Which it has ſome ad- 
vantages in other things; in that it is not lo bitter, dees not 
heat, is taken in a lefler doſe, ſeldomer, and cheaper. 4 
his motion, ſeveral other phyſicians tried it with ſucceſs, pat 
ticularly Mr. Homberg; though it dia not ſuccecd ſo we! 
with M. Boulduc, Lemery, and Geoffrov. See GALLS. 
EB RIS, in medicine. - the article EVER 


| FEBRUA. in antiquitv, 2 feaſt, held oy the Romans, in the 


* 


month ot February; in behalf of the mancs of the deceaſed. 
Sce MAN ES. 
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FECES, 
FECIALES , or Fogcialts, an order of prieſts or of- 


FECULA®*, or Fæcu L A, in pharmacy, a white, mealy ſub- 


TECULENT. or FACULENT, is applied to the blood, | 


FECUNDITY, or FoxcunpirTy, Fertility ; or that qua- 


us, that ſacrifices were here emed; and 
the laſt offices paid the ſhades of the defun 

C. 13. And from ghis feaſt it was, that the month of Fe- 
bruary took its name. See FEBRUARY, 


ny fays, they were performed to render the infernal gods 


Propitious to the deceaſed ; though ſome of the moderns 


The word is of an antient ſtanding in the Latin tongue 


from the very foundation of the city, we meet with Fe- 


brua, for 2222 and Februare, 
ing. Lat. |. v. derives it from the Sabins: Vo 


and othe? impurities remaining after 
among the Romans, who gave the name Frörud to the god. 
deſs ſuppoſed to prefide over the delivery of women, vid. 
Faſt. 

e FFacarl Matter. 
5 See I; KC ES. 


ficers among the antient Romans, appointed to proclaim war, 
negociate peace, &c, 


* Feſtus derives the word from ferio, 1 ſtrike, as /erire ſwdus, 
ſignifies to conclude a treaty : and accordingly, inſtead of Fe- 
ciales, he would have it wrote feriales. Others derive it 
from fads, which was antiently wrote fedus, or from fades, 
faith ; others from facto, fect, I make, &c. by reaſon they 
made war and peace. Voſſius chuſes to derive it from 
Fatu, of the verb fari, to f peak ; in which ſenſe the Feciales 
ſhould be the fame with „eres; which ſentiment is con. 
firmed by the authority of Varro, who lays, they were called 
indifferently, Feciales and oratores, De Vita Popul. Roman. 
I. ii. 

The Feciales were a ſort of heralds, or kings at arms, 
who, when the Romans had any diſpute with their neigh- 
bours, were ſent, firſt, to demand the thing pretended to 
be uſurped, or require ſatisfaction for the injury alledged to 
de done. If an anſwer was not returned by them, that was | 
ſatisfactory to the people and the ſenate; they were diſpatched 
again to declare war : and the like in treating of peace, the 
Feciales being the only perſons appointed to negociate between 
ſenate, &c, and the enemy, 

Plutarch, in the life of Numa, 
obſerve, that they were firſt inſtituted by that prince. 


&y were to ſeize the criminals, and de- 
liver them up to thoſe they had offended ; 
inveſted with the rights and privileges of embaſſadors ; that 
they concluded treaties of Peace, and alliance, and took Care 
they were executed, and laſtly, aboliſhed them, if they were 
not equitable. 

But Varro aſſures us, that in his time moſt of theſe func- 
tions of the Fecialzs were ſet aſide; as thoſe of the antient 
heralds at arms are among us: though Plutarch obſerves, that 
they bad {till ſome authority im his time. dee HERALD. 
The Feciales were crowned with verbena, vervain, when 
they went to declare war their head was Covered with a 
veil, over which the crown was applied. In this equipage 
they proceeded to the frontiers of the new enemy's 
and threw a bloody dart or javelin into the ground, within 


the ſame. 
formula uſed in ſuch declarations. 


ſtance, or powder, which ſubſides and gathers at the bottom 


of the juices of divers roots; as thoſe of briony, arum, iris, 


® The word Fæcula is a diminutive of faces. See Fc. 


This ſubſtance, or ſediment, they dry in the ſun, after 
having poured off the liquors, and it ſerves for divers reme- 


dies, &c. See STARCH. 


and other humours, when they abound in fæces or dregs, or 


have not the Proper and uſual degree of Purity... 


lity of a thing, which denominatecs it fruitful, 


academy of ſciences ; wherein, he ſhews, that at a moderate 


FEE, Fevup, Fzeupun, Feopum, or FIEF, an ef, 


land, tenement, lordſhip, or the like, held of a ſuperic, 
lord, on condition of fealty, homave or other ackino..!. 

ord, ty, ge, Tack no ledge. 
ment. N 


The word is derived by ſome authors from feds, as aig. 
from a treaty, or alliance, made with the lord ; S 
Cujas, &c. fetch it from fes, on account of the gith the 
perſon is obliged to bear his lord; others derive it from the 
Saxon fh, hire, wages, g. d. flatus beneficiarius. Bodin 
takes the Latin adus to be formed by abbreviation of the 
initial letters of fidelis ero domino wer Meo, Which is an an. 


from feed, a German 
the Daniſh Felde, militia : others from the Hungarian foeld 
land ; others from foden, to feed. | 


The writers on this ſubject, divide all lands and tenement, 
wherein a man has a perpetual eſtate to him and his heirs, 


into alladium, and feudum, 
Allodium is defined to be a man's own land, which he poſſe; 


Feudum is that which we hold by the benefit of another, and 
for which we do ſervice, or Pay rent, or both, to the chief 
lord. See SERVICE. 

Originally, a Feud was only an eſtate for life ; 
whom it was granted, were called & may who, by ſuch 
means, were brought to a ſtricter diſcipline and obedience to 
the princes, and were bound to ſerve them in Wars, See 


Vassar. 


duties of a vaſſal to his lord, in the antient relations be Ween 
the patron, and his client; and others Took for it rite in 
Sce PA IRON, and CLIIE NT. 

lands among the an- 
tient legions, on condition of their holding themſelves ready, 
2t all times, to take up arms, in defence of the frontiers of 
the empire; which affords us 2 good image enough of A 10 
and in all probability, their firſt origin was no otherwi{c - 
But in proceſs of time their nature was changed, and dutie, 
were annexed to them, which originally were not. 
Du Moulin makes no doubt, that theſe diſtributions of lands, 
were the firſt matter of Fees; for which 
reaſon he uſes the terms benefice and Feud promiſcuouſly, as 
if they were the ſame thing: And yet, there was a good 
deal of difference between them as there was neith-: fealty, 
nor homage, nor the other feudal rights annexed to the hc. 
nefice ; and that the benefice was not hereditary, Sce B 


Probably, benefices began then to be called Peuds, when they 
became hereditary ; and when thoſe, of whom the bene 
were held, began to demand faith, or fealty, from them, 
This fealty ſeems to conſtitute the Fe-; the word Fee itſelt, 
6 ſignifying, in the antient Norman language, failh; Sr: 
FEALTY, 
There is no fixing the preciſe Tra, when theſe Thanges com- 
menced ; for Fees, ſuch as they now are, were not eſta;ith- 
ed all at once; and in different countries they took plac* at 
different times, and in different manners. Phe great lords, 
after the deſtruction of the Roman empire, having in fever: 
parts uſurped the property of their benefices, laid likeu ift hold 
of the juriſdiction; and made their vaſſals their ſubject., io 
that each became x ſort of petty ſovereign. in his own ter 
tory, = 
Mezeray obſerves, that the donation of Fees to the nl 


7 — 


of France, commenced under the reign of Charles 12 
tel. | 
Hugh Capet, when he came to the crown, was himſcl. lo 
little eſtabliſhed, that he durſt not oppoſe thoſe uſurpations-; 
and was forced to ſuffer, what he could not redreſs, Sce le 
Fevre de Porigine des Fiefs, and Altaſerrys rigines Feudoru 
pro moribus Galliæ. 
The origin of Fes in England, Cambden carries as far bac < 
as the time of Alexander Severus; that prince having bus 1 
wall in the North of England, to prevent the incurſion: of 


25 » 
111 


not bear arms. 


- » defended their 0 


own. Indeed, As much is imported by t 
we expreſs our highett right in lands, c. 
can ſay, is, I am ſeized of this land, in 
« of Fee.” See PROPERTY 


ja the ſtat. 37 Hen. VIII. C. 


the wife die without iſſue, 


„ >:xht of his crown, 


For though 
and others 
either by deſcent Or purchaſe, 
ho had the no el 
from his lord to 


laid on him W 


this condition, 
and that the lands 
i. e. © ſuch as did 


That prince 5 reaſon Was, 
would ſerve with a deal more 


or to whom it 


um, i. e. We VE) property, or demain in 
„in right of his crown. Camb. 


he terms in which 


the moſt a man 
my demain, as 


taliatum, is that, whereof we arc ſeized with 
rs of our body. See T ALL- 
mneral and ſpecial. 


where 2 man and his WI 


and the heirs of their 


en to a man, and the 
ſeized of ſuch tand by 
and have 
whom he hath iſſue, 


no iflue by 


This Fre- tail ſpecial has its origin from the ſtat. of Weſtm. 2: 


ot ſuch former heirs 3 


call be obſerved 


Fr t-Expeftant, —_ expeftativum, 


Pr Farm, ox 


lands holden to 2 man and 


chaplain, to ſay 
this, that 


Pf E is alſo uſed for 2 perpetual right incorporeal: 

{.ceping of perſons in Fee 3 
Gee OF FICE- 
ard, or ordinary 


in Fee, &c. 


Fe x alſo ſignifies a rew 
the execution of his o 


all la 


See ENTATL-+ 


nd given 


he might alienate it at pleaſure. 


and his 


ed in the nature of 


that, any limi- 
For 
that if a 
it ſhall 


when the lord upon creation of 2 . 


if the rent be behind, 


his reſpective art or ſcience. 


Thus, the lawyer, 
e. conſiderations 
| A barriſter, or phytician, 
es from time to time, | 


tient. 


cannot make a bill. 
Fx xs alſo denote ſettled perquiſites Or allowances, paid tO public 


oficers, by perſons W 
The ſmallneſs of the 
18 compenſated by the perquiſites, or 


the ſeveral officers by ee 


The Fees paid to 
being knighted, 
: VoL. I. 


amount co 


the rent, 


78 J. 13% 


either t 


he rent for whic 


or the finding of 2 
the nature of it 18 


And 
and unpaid for the ſpace of 
his heirs have action, to re- 


4 


d. 


due, given 4 perſon for 
fice, or the per ſormance of his part, in 


ho have puſineſs with them. 
falaries of divers of the king's ſervants, 
Fees of honour. 


ry 


perſon, 
And 


FEELING, Touching 


FEIN ina muſick, 


FEIN T, 


FE LAPTON, in logic, one of the moods of 60 hogiſms. 


of the court, there is three pound 


which brings 1 


done within the verge 
more to the ſix pages of the bed-chamber : 
to $11. See ENIGHT- 


one of the external ſenſes, whereby we 
ideas of ſolid, hard, ſoft, rough, hot, cold, wet, 
other tangible qualities; 25 alſo of diltance, itching 
pain, Oc. See SENSk, 80L 19, HarD, Ce. 
put at the ſame the molt extenſive 
having more objects than all the reſt taken 
together; and ſome even reduce all che other ſenſes to this one 
i See SEN SAT ION. 
Ariſtotle is exprels, that all ſenſation is only Feeling 3 and that 
hearing, taſting and ſmelling, are 
only the more exquiſite ſpecies, Ol degrees thereof. De Anirr. 
Gee SE EIN Gy HEA RING; 


Naturaliſts are divided as to the organ, or inſtrument of Fee/- 
Ariſtotle takes this ſenſe to reſide in the fleſh, quatenuis 
maſmuch as all fleſh, is, in ſome meaſure, capable of 
Hijt. Anim. l. 1. C. 4 Ochers will have it in all 
have nervous fibres, which extends it to the 
geſh, muſcles, membranes, and parenchyma's 3 others 
reſtrain it to the {kin or cutis 3 it being obſerved, that only thoſe 
have properly the faculty of touch- 
ing, or percei ing tangible qualities. 

But what part of the cutis to aſſign immediately ſor this of- 
diſputed. Some will have it the membranou 
parts; others the carnous; and others the medullary part, de- 
rived from the ner ves. 

Malpighi, and aſter him, all our lateſt and beſt authors, hold 
the immediate organ of the ſenſe of Feeling, to be the py ra- 
midal papillae under the ſxin. ; 
Theſe papillæ are little, ſoft, medullary, nervous promi- 
nences, lodged ever) where immediately under the cuti- 
cula. They ate ſormed of the ſubcutancous nerves, which 
in order hereto, firſt lay alide their outer membrane, and 
are left exceedingly ſoft and ſenſible 3 ate continually moi. 
ſtened by a thin ſubtle humour; and only covered over, and 
defended by the cuticle or ſcarf ſkin, They are largeſt, and 
moſt conſpicuous in thoſe parts chiefly deſigned for the of- 
fice of Feeling, viz. the tongue, tips of the fhngers, and toCs 5 
and are contractile, and again expantivC, at pleaſure. Sce 


PAPLLLAE3 fee allo TONGUE» Fix GER, Sc. 


Feeling then, is thus effected: the tip of the finger, for 
inſtance, being applied to an obic& to be examined; by that 


intention of the mind, the papillæ are emitted or elevated, 
and being lightly rubbed over the ſurſace of the object, 2 mo- 
on them; Which being thence propagated 
ting With them, to the common 
of heat, cold, hardneſs, or 
Sce SE NSA TION: 
Hence we ſee, why Feeling becomes painful, when the cuti- 
cle is wore off, burnt, And why, when 
the cuticle becomes thick, hard, callous, ot cicatrized, Wc 
is loſt 3 WRenCe the numbneſs impreſled 
by the torpedo 3 why that exquiſite painfulnct> under, and at 
the roots of the nails, &c f Sec CUTICLE> BURNING» 
CALLUS» Tor PEDOs and NAIL. 
o is, on many accounts, the moſt univerſal of ou 
ſenſes: there being no animal without . Pliny obſerves, 
as oyſters, and earth-worms, which are 


* 


thought to have no other ſenſe, yet have this of Feeling» Nat. 
Hiſt. J. x. C, 71. The other ſenſes are confined to narrow 
bounds 3 Feeling only 15 co-extended with the body, as being 


Hence Cicero, 
frame, that 
and feel 
I. 11. 


Feeling 18 equally diffuſed 


we might be ſenſible of all impulſes in Every part, 
degrees of heat, þ 


who could difting:uſh colours by 
who could perceive what people 
and DEAFNESS 

the ſame with what we ally 


their Feeling 3 
ſaid, by the ſame ſenſe. 


Sce DIEsIs. 

in rbetoric, 4 figure whereby the ſpeaker touches on 
ſomething, in making a ihew of paſhng it over in ſilence- 
The Latins call it prætermilſio. Ge PRETERMISSION- 


call, Dieſis. 


FEIN T. in fencing 4 falſe attack, Or 4 {hew of making a ſtroke, 


25? 


or puſh in one part, with delign to bring the enemy to guard 
that part, and leave {ome other part unguarded, where the 
ſtroke is really intended. See CVARD: 


Feints are either ſingle or Jouble, high or low, without or 
within, Sc. in prime, in tierce, in quarts in demi, and 


In a ſyllogiſm in Felapton, the firſt propoſition is an univerſal 
f the ſecond, an univerſal 1Arinative ; and the tlurd, 
a particular negative. See SVL LOG IOM: 
of {imber, ſce the article TIM EER 
5 . „ eee 8. 


a * * 
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| | 
| [i 19 FE LLO Ws, in fortification, are ſix pieces of wood, each of | From leſſer cr 

| 1 k. which forms an arch of a circle, and theſe Joined all toge- | ment is death 

1 14 ther by duledges, make an entire circle ; which with a nave ſtealin thi twelve Pence 

[| 1's and twelve ſpokes, form the wheel of a gun-carriage, lony, according to Brook ; though the crime be not canis. 
$09: Their thickneſs is uſually the diameter of the ball of the gun | but ay a loſs of goods. The reaſon Brook gives for | I% 
1 f 1 they ſerve for, and their breadth ſomething more. ing Felony, is that the indictment runs, Felice cedie, f 


1 1 | FELLOWSHI P, Company, or Partner ', in arithmetic, Lill the reign of — I. Felonies were puniſhed 


11 is a rule of great uſe in ballancing accounts amon | nua nes; that prince firſt ordered Felons tobe hangs! abou 
| chants, and owners of ſhips; where a number of perſons the year 1108. ER 
| | 17 putting together a general ſtock, it is required to give every Felony is of two Kinds: the one lighter, which for the get 
11 one his proportional ſhare of the loſs, or gain. time is entitled to the benefit of clergy; as manſlaughte; 
1 The golden rule ſeveral times repeated, is the baſis of Fel. | See Ma SLAUGHTER: The other "Fx, ©, 
1 loroſbip, and fully anſwers all queſtions of that kind: for, allowed the Privilege. See CLERGy, 2 


14 as the whole ſtock is to the total thereby gained, or loſt ; fol] Eulen is allo puniſhed by loſs of all lands, not intaik . 
| each man's particular ſhare, is to his Proper ſhare of loſs, or | all goods and chattels, both real and perſonal; though the f. 


1. gain. Wherefore, the ſeveral ſums of money of every part- tute: make a difference in ſome caſes concerning lands, 
N ner are to be gathered into one ſum, for the firſt term the] appears by ſtat. 37 Hen. VIII. N 
| | common gain, or loſs for the ſecond ; and every man's parti- Felony ordinari y works corruption of blood, unleſs the 
| [| ticular ſhare for the third ; and the golden rule to be wrought ſtatute, ordaining the offence to be Felmy, PrOvide other. 
i | ſo many times, as there are partners, wiſe ; as the ſtat. 39 Eliz. c. 19, See Furca. 
191 There are two Caſes of this rule ; the one without, the other FELT, . kind of {tuff either of wool alone, or of wool ang 
14 with time. hair ; neither ſpun, croſſed, nor wove, but deriving all its 
| | "| FeLlLowsrp without time, is where the quantity of ſtock, conſiſtence from its being wrought, and fulled With Jees 2nq 
1171 contributed by each perſon, is alone conſidered 3 Without any | ſize, and afterwards faſhioned on a block or mould, by he, 
1171 particular regard to the length of time, that am of their of fire and water. f 
monies were employed. -An example will make chis proceſs | Caſtors, camels and coneys hair, lambs and ſheeps wool, 8 


—— 
— 


—— 


4 B. and C. freight a ſhip with 212 tun of wine; 4. lay- 
ing out 1342/1, F 11 87. and C. 630 J. towards the ſame; 
0 at 32 J. per tun. Query, what ſhall 


Find the whole produce of the wine, by multiplying 212 by 
32, which yields 6784. Then, adding together the ſeveral 


ſtocks, 1 342, 1178, and 630, which make 3150, the work 


3153 : 67845 1178 — 23537 


are the works, they are Chiefly employed in. 
The Fel: intended for a hat, being ſufſiciently fulled, and 
Prepared, is reduced into one piece, ſomewhat in the figure of 


ceive it. For ſize, it may be compared to 2 ſloop, or tha. 
loop, dee SHALOOP. | 

FEMALE, the ſex that oonceives, and bears fruit, See 85 x, 
and WOMAN. | 
An animal that Senerates within itſelf, is called 7e 


imaller and weaker than the male; though in birds of prey 
as the falcon, hawk, e. it is otherwiſe; the Female be. 


; pays the firſt of July 140 J. and the firſt of October with. ing bigger, ſtronger, bolder, hardier, and more coulagecus. 
i. | draws 40 J. At the year's end their clear gain is 142}, | See FAL cov, ; f ; a 
1155 nerv, what is each perſon's due ? The like is obſerved in moſt inſects, particularly ſpiders ; to that 
L049: A's 1001. multiplied by three months, the time it was in, | degree, that Mr. Homber 5 allures us, he has weighed tive or tix 
15 | makes 300 J. and the remaining 80, by nine months o, male garden - ſpiders agaiit one Female of the lame ſpecie; 
14 7 in all 1020 J of A's contribution. For B. 60 into 10, gives] For Be proper tion of males to females, ſee Maxrarace. 
11. 600; and 100 into 5» 500; in all 1100 7 for . For C, | Naturaliſts alſo diſtinguiſh male and Female plants; ma! an 
1 140 into 3, gives 420; and 100 into 3, is 300; in all 20% | Female Howers, Cc. See PLANT, FLOWER, GENE. 
15 | for C. RATION, Sc. : 
T1083 Now, 1029 1100 720==2840 for the common antecedent, | FEMALE ſcrewo, See the article Sc Wo 


and the gain 142, is for the general conſequent ; then the 
rule will ſtand thus: 


IFEME covert, in law, tenotes a married woman; wi is 


1020—Anſw,—:x 
2840 : 142 4 1100 5 5 genders of nouns, See GENDER. 
| 720 — 3 The Feminine gender, is that, which denotes the noun or 
4 — name to belong to a fe e. e | Emin 
Proof 2840 142 5 mal In th Latin, the H * 


* — — 


2 mt 


liberately Killing himſelf, 


driven through his Corps; and to forteit his goods. 
FELONY, FELONIA * was antiently uſed for a violent 
and injurious action of a vaſſal, or tenant, againſt his lord. 
” Menage derives the word from Felonia, formed of ele, or felh, 
which occurs in the capitulars of Charles the Bald, and is ſup- 
Poled to come from the German /eblen, or Saxon /aelen, to 
fail, or be delinquent, Others derive it from the barbarous 
Latin van My lord Coke, Nicod, c. derive it a fell, 
gall, as being ſuppoſed to be done maliciouſly, Laſtly, others 


In which ſenſe, Felony was equivalent to petty treaſon, or it 


gender is formed of the maſculine, by altering its termi. 
tion ; particularly by changing ws into 2. Thus, of the 
maſculine ne uus, à good horſe, is formed the Feminine, 
bona equa, a good mare; ſo, of parvus homo, a little man, 15 
formed, parva femina, a little woman, Ce. 
In French, the Feminine gender is expreſſed, not by a dige 
rent termination ; but a different article: thus, Je is Joined 
to a male, and /a to a female, 

In Engliſh, we are generally more ſtrict, and expreſs the di- 
ference of ſex, not by 2 terminations, nor by dine. 
rent particles, but different words ; as boar and ſow, 5 | 
girl, brother and liſter, &c.---though ſometimes the En 
is formed by varying the termination of the male into es ; 2s 
in abbot, abbeſs, r. 


FEMININ E Rimes, ſee the article RI uE. 


was a Crime next below high-treaſon, The crime of Felony 
imported confiſcation of the fee, to the profit of the lord. 
FE LONY was alſo applied to an injury of the lord to his vaſſal, 


Fidelity and Felony are reciprocal between the lord and the 
vaſlal. See Lox, 

FE LOxv, is alſo uſed in common law, for any Capital offence 
Pcrpetrated with an evil intention, 


In a ſtricter tenſe, Feleny denotes an ottence next below that 
of petty- treaſon. 


Felony includes ſeveral ſpecies of crimes, whole puniſhment 
is the lame, viz. death: ſuch as murther, theft, ſuicide, ſo- 
domy, rape, wilful burning of houſes, receiving of ſtolen 
goods; and divers Others found in the ſtatutes, which are 
daily making crimes Fl; „that were not ſo before. 


Felmy is caſily diſtinguiſhed from treaſon. (See TREASO .) 


FEMUR *, or Os FEMORIs, in anatomy, the thigh-hone, 
See Tab. Anat, (Myol.) fig. 3. n. 20. and fig. 7. n. 22. Se 


* Dionis derives the word Femur from ere, by reaſon it bear: 
the whole weight of the body.— 

The Femur is the largeſt and ſtrongeſt bone in the body, 2nd 
its articulations are Proportioned to its bulk and ſtrength, 
Its upper part is jointed with the iſchium, by enarthrafe, 
the head of the Fm being received into a cavity of the. 
chium; and the two kept together by a ſtrong cartilage, or 
bandage. The lower end is articulated with the tibia by gin 
gh mus, two heads of the Hemur being received into two ca- 
vities of the tibia 3 belide a cavit between the two heads. 
Which receives a procels of the tibia, 
The Femur is pretty much incurvated, or bent, the convex 
part being before, and the concave behind. It is divided into 


three parts; the per, middle and lower, 
The 
4110 


9 


n PR 


our ſtanding the firmer 3 belide 
xt the obliquity of the neck conduces to the ſtrength of the 
muſcles, which muſt otherwiſe have paſſed too near the cen- 
tre of motion. The other two.epiphyſes are called the greater 
and leſs trochanters. See TROCHANTER. 
The middle part Or ſhank of the Femur, is round, ſmooth, 
and poliſhed on its fore- ſide, and rough on the hind-lide 3 
along which there runs 2 ſmall ridge, the whole length of the 
hone, called a Linea aſpera, ſerving for the inſertion of 
les. 
15 lower part of the Femur is divided by a ſinus in the mid- 
dle, into two heads or apophy ſes, called ondyli, which make 
the ginglymus abovementioned z being both received into the 
ſinus of the tibia. See ConDY LUS. 
Between the hind parts of the head is a ſpace for the paſ- 
ſage of the great veſſels and nerves, which go to the leg. 
The Femur has à very large cavity, running its whole length, 
filled, like the reſt, with marrow. The curvity of the Fe- 
mr makes it ſerve as a buttreſs to the body, to prevent 1t5 
falling, Or bearing too much forward. 5 
Surgeons and bone-ſetters ſhould take care, that in fractures 
of the Femur, they do not endeavour to ſet it ſtreight, which 
is againſt nature. k 

FEN, in geography, a kind of lake, or rather, moraſs. See 
Lake, and MOR ASS: 

Fn; are of two forts: the firſt of a boggy conſiſtence, com- 
poſed of water and earth intermixed z {carce firm enough to 
ſuſtain the tread of a man. See Moss. 

The fecond are pools, Or collections of waters, with pieces of 
dry land raiſed here and there, above the ſurface thereof. 
The forn ter kind neither receive, Nor emit any river; but 
the latter are frequently the heads or ſprings of rivers 3 ſuch 
ic the head of the Nile, Tanais, fc. See RIVER. 

FEN CE-Month (menſis prohibitionts, Or menſis wetitus) is a 
month wherein the female deer fawn 3 for which reaſon it 
is unlawful to hunt in the foreſt during that time. 

It begins fifteen days before midſummer, and ends fifteen 
davs after; in all, thirt days. 

There are alſo certain ; nt or defence months, or ſeaſons 
for fiſh, as well as wild beaſts ; as appears by /fat. Meſim. 2. 
cap. 13. in theſe words: | 

« Al waters, where ſalmons are taken, ſhall be in defence 
« for taking of ſalmon, from the nativity of our * unto 
« St. Martin's day. And likewiſe, young ſalmons ſhall not 
© he taken or deſtroyed by nets, ge. from the midſt of April, 
« to the nativity of St. Jobn Baptiſt, &c.” 

Frxc t-Talls, are walls of brick, or ſtone, made around gar- 
dens, c. See WALL. 

FENCING, the art of defence; or of uſing the ſword, to 
wound an enemy, and ſhelter one's ſelf from his attacks. 
See SWORD, and GUARD. 

Fenciny is one of the exerciſes learnt in the academies, Oc. 
Se FXERCISE, and ACADEMY. 

The art of Fencing is acquired by practiſing with foils, called 
in Latin, rudes 3 whence Fencing is alſo denominated g- 
diatura rudiaria. See GLADIATOR. 

Pyrard aſſures us, that the art of Fencing is ſo highly eſteemed 
in the Eaſt Indies, that none but princes and noblemen are 
allowed to teach it. They wear a badge or cognizance on 
their right arms, called in their language Eſaru, which is 
put on with great ceremony, like the badges of our orders 
of knighthood, by the kings themſclves. 

Montaign informs us, that when he was a youth, the nobi- 
lity all ſhunned the reputation of being good Fencers ; as 
ſomething too ſubtle, and deſigning, and apt to corrupt vir- 
tugus manners. 

| Fencing is divided into two parts, ſimple, and compound. — 

Simple is, that performed directly and nimbly, on the ſame 
une; and is either offenſive, or defen ve. The principal ob- 
ject of the firſt, is whatever may be attempted, in puſhing 
or making paſſes from this or that point, to the moſt un- 
covered part of the enemy. The ſecond conſiſts in parry- 
ing, and repelling the thruſts aimed by the enemy. See 

PargyING. 

The C:mpound, on the offenſive fide, includes all the poſſible 
arts and inventions to deceive the enemy, and make him 
leave that part we have A deſign on, bare, and unguarded, 
upon finding we cannot come at it by force, nor by the 
agility of the ſimple play. 

The principal means hereof are feints, 2ppeals, claſhings, 
aud intanglings of (words, half-thruſts, &c. and in the de- 
fenſive, to puſh in parrying. See FEIN T, Cc. 

FEND, in the ſea language, imports the ſame as defend. 
de DEFENCE. | 
Hence the phraſe, Fending the boat, Sc. that is, ſaving it 


. wherein it is tied q Ss ligaments ; the one from 


from being daſhed againſt the rocks, ſhore, or ſhip's fide. 
Hence alſo | 


FENDERS, any pieces of old cable ropes, or billets of wood, 


hung over the ſhip's ſide, to fend or keep other ſhips from rub- 
bing againſt her. 


FENDUE en Pal, in heraldry, a French phraſe, applied to a 


croſs, to denote it cloven down from top to bottom, and the 
parts ſet at ſome diſtance from one another, 

FENEST RA, in anatomy, a name applied to two holes, or 
apertures in the inner car. See EAR. 

The Heneſtræ are two openings in the labyrinth; the firſt 
of them incloſed by the baſis of the ſtapes, and from its oval 
figure denominated Feneftra valis. 

The latter, called rotunda, 15 cloſed with a tranverſe tranſpa- 
rent membrane, placed a little within the ſurface of its aper- 
rure 

Theſe Feneſtræ, with the whole labyrinth, are comprehend- 
ed in that part of the os temporum, properly called trom its 
hardneſs petroſum. See LABYRINT Hy and PETROSUM. 

FENNEL, or FEN NE Led, in commerce, Cc. a longiſh, 
ſtriated ſeed, flat on one ſide, and roundiſh on the other; 
of a ſweetiſh taſte, not unlike that of annis-ſced: being the 

-oduce of an umbelliferous plant of the fame name, well 
—— as a pot- herb; by botaniſts, called Farniculum vulgare, 
or common finckle. 

Fennel makes _ of the commerce of the druggiſts and 
apothecaries. It is eſteemed a carminative, and uſed like 
annis-ſced, to diſpel winds in the body; and correct ſenna, and 
the reſt of the vegetable purg tives. 

There is alſo a {trong water, or brandy made of the ſeeds of 
Fennel, called Fennel-water. The ingredients ate Fennel- 
ſeed, liquorice, brandy, and white wine, which are diſtilled 
together; and to the ence thereof are added ſpirit of wine, 
ſugar, and ſweet almonds ; the whole ſtrained, Ec. 

FENUGREEK, FA NUN Græcum, or FENNIGREEK, 2 
medicinal plant, thus called, becauſe antiently brought from 
Greece, though now cultivated in ſeveral parts of Europe. 
Its ſtem is about a foot high; its leaves ſmall, and diſpoſed 
ſomewhat like thoſe of treſoil. It yields a little whitc flower, 
from whence ariſes a long, pointed pod, {haped not unlike a 
bullock's horn. 

The grain, or ſeed, is incloſed in this pod, which bears the 
ime of the plant itſelf; is Jefs than muſtard-ſeed, very hard, 
and ſolid, of a triangular form, ard a ſtrong diſagreeeble 
ſmell; when new, it is of a yellow gold colour, but when 
kept, ruddy, or brown. 
The farina or flower of theſe ſecds is eſteemed good to ripen 
and digeſt ; and as ſuch, is uſed in cataplaſms of thoſe inten- 
tions; 2s alſo in emollient clyſters, decoctions, c. It 
yields a mucilage uſed in inflammations of the eyes, and on 
other occaſions. | 

FEODARY, FEUDARY, Of FruDATARY, an officer, 
antiently made and authorized by the maſter of the court of 
wards. Sec WARP. 

His office was, to be preſent with the eſcheator, at the find- 
ing any office; and to give evidence for the king, concern- 
ing the tenure and the value thereof; to ſurvey the land of 
the ward after the office found, and rate it. He alſo aſl.gned 
the kings widows their dowers, and received the rents ol 
wards lands. This office is taken away by ſtat. 12 Car. II. 

FEODER, a meaſure for liquids uſed throughout Germany. 
Sce ME ASURE. 

5 M, er FevpuM, the ſame with fe or fee, See 

EE. 

FEOFFMENT, in coramon law, ſignifies a gift, or grant of 
honours, caſtles, manors, meſſuages, lands, or the like cor- 
poreal or immoveable things, to another in fee-ſimple ; that 
is, to him, and to his heirs for ever, by the delivery of ſeiſin, 
and the poſſeſſion of the thing given, See FEE. 

When this is done by writing, it is called the deed of Feoff- 
ment, 

In every Feoffment, the giver is called the Feoffer, or Feoffa- 
tor ; and he that receives, the Feaffee. | 

The proper difference in our law, between a Freffer, and 
3 donor, is, that the Feeffcr gives in ſee- ſimple; and the 
donor in fee-tail. Sce DONOR, and FEE. 

FERALIA®, in antiquity, 4 fraſt held by the Romans, on 
the twenty firſt of February, in honour of the dead. Ser 
FE BRU A, and MANES. 5 

Varro derives the word from iferi, or from ſero; on ac- 
count of a repaſt, carried to the ſepulchres of ſuch as the 
laſt offices were that day rendered to. Feſtus derives it 
from Ferie, on account of the victims ſacrifced. Voſſius ob- 
ſerves, that the Romans called death Hera, cruel, and that che 
word Feralia might ariſe thence. 


Macrobius, Saturn. J. i. C. 13: refers the origin of the cere- 
mony to Nunia Pompilius. Ovid in his Faſti, goes back as 
far as Zneas, for its inſtitution. He adds, that on the ſame 
day, a facrifice was performed to the goddeſs Mutz, or dumb; 
and that the perſons who officiated, were an old woman, at- 
tended with a number of young girls. 


FER de Fourchette, Croix a Fer de Fourchette, in heraldry, is 


a croſs, having a forked iron at each end, like that formerly 


uſed by ſoldiers to reſt their muſkets on; by which it is diftin- 
. ri iſhed 
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mulary, 
ted in the army. 


by which the king pardoned manſlaughter, commit- 


l 1 
| guiſhed ſrom the croſs Fmrchi 3 the ends whereof turn | of paſſion week; the two days following: Faſter day. and 
1 forked: whereas in this, the fork is fixed on the fquare end; | Witlunday 5 and the ſecond Feriee of rogation. 
1 as repreſented in Tab. Herald. fig. 20. | FERIAL Days, dies FzRxIAI Es, or FEREA, among the 
14 FER de Moulin, J. d. iron of the mill, is a bearing in heral- | antients, ſignify holidays, or days vacant from labour, and 
1 dry ; ſuppoſed to repreſent the ir ink, or ink of a mill, pleading. See FERI. | ; 
1 which ſuſtains the moving mill- ſtone. See a repreſentation of But in the Stat, 27 Hen. VI. c. 8. and in Forteſcue, D. 
1 it in Tab. Herald. fig, 21. Landibus L. L. Alia, Firial days, We taken for working 
1 FER D-wit *, or Fir D-wite, in our antient cuſtoms, 2 for- days. 8. Silveſter ordainedSabbati & dominici dies non: 


retento, reliquos hebdomade 


dias feriaran nomine diſtinclos, ut 
jam ante in eccleſia vecari ceperani; 


appellari. 


{ t „The word is formed of the Saxon Fird, army, and wite, | So that Ferial days are properly all the days of the week, ex- 

8 puniſhment. - cept Saturday, and Sunday. 

| EERENTARII * or FERENDARIT, among the Ro- FERM, FIRMA, in law, ſee the article FARM. 

| mans, were auxiliary troops» lightly armed 3 their weapons FERMENT, in phyſicks, any body, which being applied 
being a (word, arrows, and a fling 3 which are much leſs to another, produces a. Fermentation therein : or, any thing 


cumberſome, than 2 


* 'The name ſeems to hav 
forces : 


being auxiliary 


ſo called, by reaſon, 


We have alſo mention 
to carry a 
ſoldiers therewith 
the name Ferentarii 
7. %, cavaliers, armed cap-a-Pes. 
the Romans, 
abſtained from work. See DA. 
is uſually derived 
account of the victims killed on theſe days. 
called velut spe & , 


buſineſs was, 
to ſupply the 
Lydius uſes 
FERIAE, amon 
wherein they 


The word Feriæ, 


that Feriæ were ſo 
days. 
were not 
ſius reads it, 


feaſt- days, 
Teſiæ; 


Others obſerve, 


buckler, battle-ax, pike, 


been derived a ferend? 
Though Varro 
and ſtones ſrruntur, 


of another ſort of Ferentarii, whoſe 
rms after the armies, 


the {ling 


that all 


were 
whence, 


formed the word Feriæ. 


The Feri&, or dies 


racy were 


feaſts, 
celebrated with ſacrifices and 
Ferig, which were not fealt- 


chiefly, by reſt ; whereas the 
ceſſation from labour, Were 
games 3 ſo that there were 
days. Though autho 

Fefti. See FEAST) and FEST 


Others confound the 
See FASTI dies. | 
Feria, amounts to the Sabbath of the Hebrews. 


court-days. 
"Che Latin 
See SABBAT H. 
The Romans 


had divers 


kinds 


jcaſt the principal thoreof, are, 


Auniverſariæ, 


rativæ, 
ting, the Lat 


ing celebrated on 
cluded by Tarquin, 


account of which 


danec, which were, 
eves of the feaſts; Private, 
the ſeveral families; as 


dc. Publice, thoſe 


public weal ; 


thoſe kept conſtantly to 


nales, whereof WC 
ria, or 


from the twentieth 
Vulcani Feriæ, 
ſecond of May. 
Ferizx was alſo 


reaſon it was the cuſtom t 


yearly 
ſtreets, and croſs-Ways; 
the magiſtrates promiſed every year 3 Denicales, for the ex- 
- a family polluted by 
thoſe decreed 
inſtituted by 
all the Latin people, amounting to 
M. Alba, in memor 
with the people of Latium; _ Fe- 
rig, thoſe of harvelt ; Ls Feria, or Paganalia, an 
is given under |; 
what we properly call, the vigils, or 
or Sep, rl 

the Familie 
obſerved by all in general, or for the 
ſe held in ſeed-time 3 
the ſame day of the 
ſhall ſpeak 


in Feriæ, 


Sementin@, tho 


Quirinalia, 
teenth of F ebruary 3 
the month of Augu 


* 


Ferie 1 


Pagana 


the Frriæ 


it 3 
of Auguſt, 


thoſe of Vulcan, 


uſed among the 
o hold their fairs, 


Struv. 


„ati, or holidays. 

443, Ce, See NUNDINA. 
Feria is ſtill retained in the 

ſenſe ſomewhat different 


being applied to the 
Sunday; prov 
Thus, Monday is 
* 
antient Feria, a 


Feria: For antiently, 


counted feſtival 
thoſe ſeven days 


Monday the ſecond, 
ed the firſt of the 
tomed themſelves, 
the fame manner, fff, 
others will have 
from the peoples reſting, 
ohliged to 
aithful, chat 


called Feriæ, 


count of oy 
advertiſe the 
Durand. de Off 


Theſe 


have extracrdmarys 


antiently called Fete, 
according to 


rs frequently -onfound the Ferie, and 


Feria with the 


Conceptive, 


from the Feriæ 


Ee. 
auxilio ; theſe 
they might be 


non tenentur. 


thinks, 


and to be ready 


n battle. 
for the cataphraclłi equites, 


were holidays 3 or days 
a ferendis vidtimis, on 
Martinius ſays, 
dies ſacri, holy 
general, t ough they 
or as Voſ- 
that author, Was 


days m 


obſerved and diſtinguiſhed 
or dies feftt, beſide a 


1 dies. 
dies nefaſti, or non- 


of Frriæ : Their names, at 
Aſtivales, or ſummer-Feriæ; 
Compitalitie, Feriæ of the 
votive Feriæ, which 


the death of any one; 1 5 
Y the magiſtrate 3 La- 

arquin the proud, for 
above fifty nations, be- 
of the peace, con- 


PAGANALIA: Præci- 


thoſe peculiar to 
Juliæ, 


audiæ, Amiliæ, 
Stativæ, 


ar; Satur- 
in their place; e e. Fe- 
of fools, held on the ſeven- 
Friæ, thoſe of victory, in 
ö of the vintage, 
the fiſteenth of October; 
which fell on the twenty 


to 


Romans for fair days 3 by 
on the dies fe- 


Synt. Antig. Rom. c. ix. p, 425, 


Romiſh breviary, though in a 
of the antients 3 


ſeveral days of the week, beginning with 


ided none of thoſe days be 
the ſecond Feria ; 


The word Feria, 


a feaſt or faſt day. 
Tueſday the third, Se. 


in this ſenſe, is doubtleſs borrowed from the 


day of reſt. 


days, 
Were 


Sc. 


by a 


it, that 


Div. 


are the ordinary Feriæ 


or greater 


all the days of Eaſter week were ac- 


called Feriz : Sunday being the firſt, 
And this week being then account- 


abſtain 
they ought to abſtain from fin, Se 


I. vüi. C. 1. 


Accordingly, Sunday is the firſt 


decree of Conſtantine; whence | 


they afterwards agcul- 
the other weeks after 
third, c. Feriæ. Though 


FER 


FERM 


. But beſide theſe, they 
Eric, viz. the three laſt days 


in leaven, is a Ferment, which makes bread 
hay is 2 Ferment, which 


NET, ' 

The force or effect of a Ferment, ariſes hence, that by its 
more penetrative and moveable parts it diſſolves and breaks 
the texture or combination of the” component parts or prin- 
ciples of the body. ion, and diſpoſes 
them to take a new . 
new manner; and ſo to conſtitute a new 
Thus, the bite of a mad dog excites a 
the blood, whereby the divers liquors, or matters it confi 
of, loſe that nexus, or union, neceſſary to 2 ſtate of lic: 


and occaſion an irregularity in the ſpirits, from which arilz 


its 


» * 
11 * 
1111 , 


the horrors, and other ſymptoms of the diſeaſe. Sce HY 
DROPHORPIA, 

One way of accounting for digeſtion, is by fuppoting a certan 
Ferment in the ſtomach. But what this Ferment is, or whence 
it ſhould be derived, is ae Some will have it 
an acid, others alcakous, Others ſulphureous, others alca- 


lino-falphureous, others muriatic, fancies 
ſaooeſt to them. See Die EST HON, and MEgNsTRUUM. 
EN TART}, or FERMENTACEI, 4 denomination 
which thoſe of the Latin church have given to the Greeks, 
on account of their conſecrating and uſing leavencd, or fer- 
mented bread in the eucharilt. 

As the Greeks call the Latins Azymites, 


call them Formentarii. See AZYMUS. 
an inteſtine motion, Or commotion 


EN TATION, 
of the ſmall, inſenſible particles of a mixed body, ang 
and producing a co , 


without any apparent mechanical cauſe, 
ſiderable alteration therein. See BODY» and PART ICI 

Or, it is an ealy, low, gentle motion of the inteſtine par- 
ticles of a body, ariſing, uſually from the operation of ne 
active, acid matter; which rarifies and ſubtilizes e Ne 
vielding particles thereof. See FERMEN 
Fermentation differs from diſſolution, 

only a reſult, or effect of the former: Fermentation 1s fre 
quently without diſſolution, i. e. the fermentative mot 
frequently does not $0 ſo far as to diſſolve the body; But 


the Latins n return, 


* 


AS the latter 


diflolution always ſuppoſes an antecedent Fermentation. dee 
DissoLVuT IN. | 
Fermentation differs from ebullition and efferveſcenc® n 


which in the firſt is Now, in the 0 
that in the firſt, the motion 18 reſtraii 
che body; but in the latter . 
See EBZULLIT ION; and 


this, that the motion, 
latter, is violent; and 
ed to the minute particles of 
extends to large maſſes thereof. 
ErrERVESCENCE. 


Indeed it muſt be obſerved, that authors uſually allow of di- 


vers kinds of Fermentation, viz. an inſenſible one, 
only known from its effects; and a ſenſible one; viol . 
and a moderate one; a hot, and a cold one; 4 natural, au 
an artificial one. 
veſſel, 7 A 


tation Wil 


and left a certain time in a cloſe 
and if let alone, the Fermen 
proceed to putrefaction. Sec Pu TRET ACTION. 
In order to Fermentation, it is neceſſary, the ferment de“ 


ſomething acid and ſpirituous in it; that its motion be of 
multuous ; that it be in an open, {ſpacious place, and AN 
by the air; and that it tend to exalt and purify the bod) 


produce vinous, Or inflammable ſpirits.Theſe are the h. 
ticular properties and conditions of ö 
the general, all required to effect a Fermentation, 
or liquor, which is not homogeneous, that is, conſiſt a 
ferent principles; that there be a ftrong a 
the particles of the Ferment, and the body 3 
this latter be moved and agitated irregularly 3 
motion produce ſome alteration in 
Fermentation is one Of the moſt obſcure proceſſes | 
ture, The ag” of our hater philofophers alluw 

great meafure a my ter), to which their princ 1 
fully reach. Dr. Morgan attempts to acc ou 
the Newtonian ſyſtem. His principle is, 
force of air, rarified by the action of fire, 


ation of fre and air, 18 the univerſal natural cauſe of Fer * 
ment a119" and diſſolution. NN 

To ſhew this, he "conſiders tWO great powers, or principles 
in bodies, viz. an attractive, coheſive power, in the (mall 
: rtic} ple of all reſt, concretion, 
Dc. And the expanſive force of heated air, as the rin- 


reateſt contacts, and remain chere in a degree of firmneſs, 
Ea coheſion, proportional to the quantities of contact. See 
FikMNE 88. ; 

On the other hand, by the repulſive, expanſive force, acting 
alone, all bodies, even the moſt compact and ſolid, muſt be 
diſſolved and diffuſed into one pertectly fluid, incoherent 


If both be found in the ſame body, and equal in degree, 
uch body mull continue in its preſent ſtate of fluidity, Or 
coheſion 3 if the attractive power prevail, the quantity of 
contact, or degree of coheſion will be continually increaſed 
to a certain pitch, where it will reſt: on the contrary, if 
the expanſive force of the fire and air, included in any body, 
or maſs of matter» prevail againſt the attractive power of 
the contiguous Parts, the parts muſt neceſſarily recede from 


And this happening through all the ſubdiviſions of which the 
body or maſs is capable, every (mall part muſt be divided 
and ſeparated into other ſmaller parts 3 and theſe again into 
others, and ſo on, till we come to the firſt conſtituent par- 


and the ſeparation and diviſion conſequent thereon, is what 
we call Rarefattion 3 3, on the contrary, the approach of 
the parts Nearer to the points of contact, is called Condenſa- 
tien. Now from che contrary effects of theſe two forces, 
there neceſlarily ariſes an inteſtine commotion, colliſion, 
and natural ſtruggle of the parts among themſelves, i. e. the 
parts acted on by two ſuch oppoſite forces, will fly off, and 
recoil, recede and accede, in proportion to the ſtrength 
and energy of the oppoſite powers, till one or the other pre- 
vail, either to fix and condenſe, or diffolve and diffuſe it; 


which alternate motion is what We call Fermentation. See 


RAREF ACTION, Cc. 

If the attractive force prevail, the moſt fluid body wil! be 
conſolidated, as Water into ice. Sce FREEZING- 

On the contrary, if the expanſive force prevail, the firmeſt 
body will be broke and diflolved. Sce D! $S0LUTION. 
Fermentation is à point of the utmoſt conſequence in medi- 
cine; it is one of the principal means, or inſtruments We 
have for altering, exalting, or calling forth the properties 
and powers of bodies. Lo get an idea of theſe changes, WC 
cannot conſider it better, than in the procuring of a ſpiri- 
tuous liquor from malt, by means thereof. 

{t is to be obſerved then, that the malt being made, as ſhewn 
under the article MALT 3 and then laid to infuſe or maſh in 
hot water, the reſt of the proceſs of brewing is nothing but 
a raiſing and directing of a Fermentation, or inteſtine mo- 
tion, BREWING- 

How ſuch motion is mechanically effected, aad how it brings 
forth ſuch a ſpirit; may be conceived from what follows 3 
ſuppoſing the reader acquainted with theſe common propoſi- 
tions in hydroſtaticks; VIZ. 

10. That a body immerſed in any fluid, ſpecifically lighter than 
itſelf, will fink 3 otherwiſe, emerge and get to the top. 

20 That if two equal bodies of different ſpecific gravities be 
immerſed in a Auid, lighter than either of them, the celeri- 
ties of their deſcents will be as their gravities. 

0. That if two unequal bodies of unequal ſpecific gravities 
be immerſed in a uid lighter than either, the celerities of 
their deſcents will be compounded of their gravities and di- 
menſions together. 

The ſame laws, by which bodies deſcend, hold good in the 
aſcent of thoſe ſpecifically lighter than the fluid. 

Hence in all heterogeneous Auids, the conitituent Parts of 
which are not fitted to aſſociate and cohere, ſo as to form 
what is called an uniform homogene cus fluid, the heavier may 
bc. accounted as ſolid bodies immerſed in a fluid ſpecifically 
lighter 3 and the lighter parts, a8 ſuch bodies in a fluid ſpe- 
cihcally heavier 3 as it may be demonſtrated, that the com- 
ponent parts of all fluids, ſeparately conſidered, are ſolid. 
See Flup, SOLID, Cc. 

The liquor, therefore, called wort, which is a decoction of 
malt, may be conſidered as ſuch an heteroger cus fluid, 
whoſe parts cannot be interchanged in their poſitions, till 
cach has obtained ſuch an elevation as correſponds to its pro- 
per gravity; but leſt this alone ſhould fail of the intention, 
by not being ſufficient to break thoſe moleculæ and viſcidities, 
which entangle the ſpirituous parts, and likewiſe to prevent 
their flying off at the ſurface, ſome portion of an already 


fermented ſubſtance is mixed with it. 
Vol. I. 


** 


| 


a. 


This fubſtance, termed barm, or yeaſt, conſiſts of a great 
quantity of ſubtile ſpirituous particles, wrapped up in ſuch 


as 
it 


are viſcid. Now, when this is mixed with ſuch a liquor, 
cannot but much contribute to that inteſtine motion 


which is occaſioned by the intercourſe, and occurſions of par- 
ricles of different gravitics 3 a5 the ſpirituous particles will be 
continually ſtriving to get UP to the ſurface, and the viſcid 
— continually retarding ſuch aſcent, and preventing their 
eſcape. 

So that by theſe two concurring cauſes the particles extracted 
from the grain, will by ſuch frequent occurſions be ſo com- 
minuted as continually to increaſe the more ſubtile and ſpi- 
rituous parts, until all that can be made ſo by attrition, be 
ſet looſe from their former viſcid conhnements 3 and this ap- 
pears by the warmth ot the liquor, and the froth drove to 
the top; juſt at which time, if it be thrown into the ſtill, it 
affords ſome quantity of an highly inflammable ſpirit. 
Moderate warmth much haſtens this proceſs, as it aſſiſts in 
opening the viſcidities, in which ſome ſpirituous parts ma 
be entangled, and unbends the ſpring of the included air, hich 
cannot but contribute to the rarefaction and comminution of 


_ which are raiſed to the top, not * on 
their own lightneſs, but by the continual el 


and occurſions of the ſpirit to get uppermoſt, both ſhew 


when the ferment 15 at ne higheſt, and prevent the finer ſpi- 
rits making their eicape 3 for if this inteſtine luctus be per- 
mitted to continue too long, à great deal will get away, and 


the remaining grow flat, and vapid, and raiſe little beſides 
phlegm in the ſtill. 

The greateſt ufe of this theory in medicine, will be in teach- 
ing what parts of the materia medica Arc moſt properly 
brought under this procedure; and how ſuch inteſtine motion 
does, in ſome things, deſtroy their virtucs: for by ſome me- 
dicines an intention is aimed at, which is not to be procured, 
but by their being ſpirituous 3 whereas in others the very 
contrary Property is required: in ſuch caſes therefore, when 
by any adventitious cauſe thoſe medicines get into A Ferment, 
they are deſtroyed, and ſhould not be adminiſtered, 

FFRNAMBUC, ſee the article BRASIL oed. 


FE 


RRUGINOUS, denotes a thing to partake of the nature 


of iron, or to contain particles of that metal, Sce IRON. 

It is particularly applied to certain mineral ſprings, whoſe 

water in their paſſage along the ſtrata of the earth mect with 
the ore, or mercaſite of the metal, part of which they waſh 
off, and carry with them; and thus become impregnated 
with the principles thereof, Such are What We call chalybeat 
waters, See CHALYB EAT, and MARS. 
The waters of Tunbridge, thoſe of Forges, and of the iron 
ſpring at Bourges, are ferrig incus. 

FERRUGO, che ruſt of iron; or 2 kind of calx found on 
the ſurface thereof, Sce IKON, and Rus r. 

FER RUM, ren, ſee the article Ix ON. | 

FERTILITY, FeurTFULNESS; that quality, which de- 
nominates a thing fertile, or prolifick. See FECUNDITY 5 
ſee alſo BARENNESS) DISEASE, Cc.— ; 
The Egyptian nitre, or natron, renders the ground exceed- 
ingly fertile. M. de la Chambre obſerves, that plants grow 
in ſuch abundance in Egypt, that they would choak one an- 
other, if they were not Mndered, by throwing ſand upon the 


fields; inſomuch that the Eg 


ptians muſt take as much pains 


7 
— / 


to leſlen the fat neſs of their ſoil, as other nations do to increaſe 
it. Philoſ. Tranſat. Ne 160. 

Nothing is morc fertile than wheat, which ſaculty was given 
it by the Creator, in regard it Was. to be the principa! food 


of men; thus a Gngle meaſure of that grain, fown in a Pro 
per ſoil, will yield a hundred and fiity meaſures. One of 
Auguſtus's procurators ſent him four hundred ears, all pro- 
duced from one ſced. Nero had three hundred and forty cars 
ſent him, from Aa {ingle ſced. plin. Nat. Hift. 1. xviii. c. 10. 


Gee SEMTRADOR. | ; 
FERULA“, a little wooden pallet, or ice; reputed the 


ſchoolmaſter's ſceptie, wherewith he chatliſes the boys, by 
ſtriking them on the palm. 


* The word is pure Latin, and has alſo been uſed to denotc the 
relau's Crozier and ſtaff. It is ſup poſed to be formed of the 
Per ferire, to ſtrike; or, perhaps, Ferula in this ſenſe may 
be derived from the name of a plant, called in Latin Ferula, 
in Engliſh Feunci giant; the ſtem whereot was antient!) uſed 
to correct children withal; though others think, che plant tools 
its name from the inſtrument, or ther from its uſe, ferire 


Under the eaſtern empire, the Ferula was the emperor's ſcep- 
tre, as is ſeen on divers medals ; it con::\\ts of 2 long {tem 
or ſhank, and a flat, ſquare head. The uſe of the Feruta is 
very antient among the Greeks, who uſed to call their 


rinces raptnogofals A- d. Ferula bearers. 


n the ancient caitern church, Ferula or Narthex, lienihed a 
place ſeparated from the church, wherein the penitents, OT 


e 


the catechumens of the ſecond order, called Arſe ltantes, ares” 


2 


Tine were kept; 48 not being allowed to enter the church. 


W hence the name of the place: the perſons therein being un 
der penance, or diſcipline: u Ferula erant eccleſid. Sea 


too 


ACROAMATIC, CATECHVMENy or 


4 F- FERU LA. 
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FE U 


FERUL#, unong chirurgeons, called alſo, SPLIN'T ERC are 
little chips of different matter, 2s woods, barks, fir, leather, 
paper, Oc. applied to bones that have been disjointed, when 
they are ſet a ain. b 
The bark of Wo herb ſagapenum, called in Latin Ferula, 
antiently much uſed on this occaſion 3 whence the name 
rula became common to all. 
FASCENNINE “, in antiquity. 
a kind of ſatyrical verſes, full of wanton, and obſcene ex- 
preſſions, ſung or rehearſed by the company, at the ſolemniz- 
ing of a marriage among the Romans. Sc SATYR- 

2 The word is borrowed, according to Macrobius, from Faſci- 
vum, 2 charm ; the people taking ſuch ſongs to be proper to 
drive away witches, or prevent their effect: (Sce LicaTu KE.) 
But its more probable origin is from 


Feſcennium, A city of Cam- 
pania, where ſuch verſes were firſt uſed. | | 
FESSE, one of the nine honourable ordinaries of the eſcut- 
cheon, which it divides horizontally in the middle, and fe- 
parates the chief from the point. It is ſuppoſed to repreſent 
a broad girdle, or belt of honour, which knights at arms 
were antiently girded withal. 
It poſſeſſes the centre of the eſcutcheon, and contains in 
breadth one third part thereof. Thus, he beareth azure, a 
Fee or, by the name of Eliot. See Tab. Herald. fig. 22. 
hen the Fes takes up 


leſs than its proper breadth, it is cal- 


was 
Fe- 


FESscENNIN E verſes were 


led a Bar. Sce BAR. 
1 Fxs5E-point, is the exact centre of the eſcutcheon. See Es T- 
| CHEON. 
Fl Tt is thus called, as being the point, through which the Fe/s 
Ft line is drawn from the two ſides; and accordin ly divides 
| the eſcutcheon into two equal parts when the eſcutcheon is 


parted Per-fe/s. 
FxE5SE-ways, or in F ESSE» denotes things 
ner of a Feſſe, i. e. in 2 line, or range, 
4 the ſhield; Which the French call en Fee. 
Party per FE SSE, implies parted a- crofs the middle of the 
ſnield from ſide to fide, through the Feſſe point. | 
This the French expreſs by one word, coupe. See COUPED. 


born after the man- 


ͤẽ—mẽÜ— —˙ A 
— 


[ FESTI Dies, among the antients, were Teaſt-days, or holi- 
days. See FEAST. a ; ; 

| Numa diſtinguiſhed the days of the year into Feſti, prefeſti, 
| and interciſi.— The firſt were thoſe dedicated to the gods 3 
| the ſecond were thoſe allowed to men, for the management 
| of their own affairs; the third were ſhared between the gods 
| and men. 


The F;/ti dies, again, Were divided, according to M. crobius, 
Saturn. c. 16. into ſacrifices; epulæ, or banquets 3 ludi, or 
games; and feriæ; fee Ferz, Sc. and the profeſtt into 
Faſti, comitiales, comperendini, ati, and præliares. See 
Fas TI, Oc. 
FESTINO, in logic, one of the moods of ſyllogiſms. See 
Moovp. 
In a ſyllog 


iſm in Feſtins, the fir(t propoſition is an univerſal 
negative; the ſecond, a particular affirmative 3 and the third, 
a particular negative. See SYLLOGISM. | | 
FESTIVAL, lee the articles FEAST, and FEST UM- 
FEESTOON, in a general ſenſe, See GARLAND. 
FESsTOON “, in architecture, and ſculpture, a decoration in 
form of a garland, or cluſter of flowers. See GARLAND. 
The word is French, Fe/ton, which ſignifies a garland, formed 
of the Latin /effum, feat, 
It conſiſts of a ſtring, or collar of flowers, fruits, and leaves 
tied together, ſomewhat biggeſt in the middle, and ſuſpended 
by the two extremes; from which, beſide the main part 
which falls down in an arch, two lefler parts hang perpendi- 
larly. 
This ornament is made in imitation of the Feftz9s, or long 
Cluſters of flowers, hung by the antients on the doors of their 
temples, &c. on feſtival occaſions. 
Feſtoons are now chiefly uſed in freezes, and other vacant 
places, required to be filled up and adorned. 
N FEST UM, in a general ſenſc. Sce the article FEAST. 
FEsrUM, in our law books, is frequently uſed for a general 
court, or aſlenibly; in regard ſuch were antiently always kept 
on the great feltivals of the year. 
Thus, in our chronicles, We read, that in ſuch a year the king 
kept his Fe/tum at Wincheſter, Oc. that is, he kept a court 
there at that time: Rex apud Winton. maximum Feſtum & con- 
wivium celebravit, tempore natalis Domini, convocatis thidem 


e cory & barenibus totius regni. 
FET-Lock, in the manage, a tuft of hair growing behind the 


paſtern joint of many horſes. Sec PASTERN. 
Hence, the joint where it grows, is called the Fetlock-Fount. 
FETUS, ſee the article FoETUS. 
FEUD, Fzeopumn, the ſame with fief, or fee. See FEE. 
Feud is alſo uſed in our antient cuſtoms, for a capital quar- 
rel, or cnmity not to be ſatisfied but with the death of the 
enemy. 
Feud, called alſo Feida, and Faida, in the original German 
ſignifies guerramy i. e. bellum, war : Lambert writes it 
Feth, and ſaith, it ügnifies capitales inimicitias, or unpla- 
cable hatred, | 
In Scotland, and the north of England, Feud is particularly 
uſed for a combination of kindred, to revenge the death of 


——ũ——— —— 


a- croſs the middle of 


| any of their blood, againſt the killer and all-his race, or a 
FEUDAL, or Flop Al, ct, gr belonging | 
K. U » Ur TRODAT, U, ing do 
. Fundy 8 * . 
e ſay, a Feudal matter, al juriſprudence, Feudal ( 
zure, Oc. A Feudal lord, in default ky fealty and 2 
from his vaſfal, may ſeize the fruits of the fee. A Neapol. 
called C | has a Latin treatiſe of * 
entitled, Prælectiones Feadales. : 
When once the uſe of fees was thoroughly eitabliſhed | 
France, they would need extend it much further: and a. 
moſt all the great offices of the crown thus became F-14a! 
even the courts of juſtice were drawn in; in order to which 
certain lands, or revenues. f 


| 


| 


| 


they 
The deſign of theſe infeodations was to render the office; 


hereditary, after the manner of fees, which were now be. 
come ſo. Thus the offices of grand chamberlain, grand 
butler, &c. came to be held by hereditary right. See Or- 
FICES. 


FEUDATARY, or F=zO0DATAR 
who holds of a ſuperior in fee, i. e. 
ing fealty, and homage, or other ſervice. See FE E. 

The eleRors, princes, and free cities of Germany, are all 
Feudataries of the emperor. See EMPEROR, Ec. 
F. Danie! obſerves, that Charles VII. forbad the count 
d' Armagnac to call himſelf in his titles, by the grace of 
God count d' Armagnac; ſuch terms, which ſeem to cxclude 
all dependance, except on God, being an innovation pre- 
judicial to the right of the ſovereign, and which had never 
been allowed to any duke, or count, who was 2 
of any crown. Hiſtoire de France, t. ii. p. 1162. 
FEUDBOTE, a recompence, for engaging in a feud, or 


Y, 2 vaſſal, or perſon 
on condition of yield. 


F. udatary 


faction, and for the damages conſequent therein; it having 
been the cuſtom of antient times for all the kindred to en- 
gage in their Kinſmens quarrels, according to that o. Taci- 


tus de Meorib. Germanor. Suſcipere tam intmicitias ſen palris, 


fer 51 quam amicitias neceſſe «ft. 
FEUDIST, a lawyer, or doctor learned, 
ſant in feuds, or fees. 
Feudift. 
FEVER, FE RRISs, in medicine, a diſeaſe, or rather Claſs of 
diſeaſes, whoſe characteriſtic is a preternatural heat felt 
through the whole body, or at leaſt the principal parts thereo! ; 
attended with other ſymptoms. See HEAT, and Dis ASE. 
Sydenham defines a Nee A ſtrenuous endeavour or eflort of 
nature, to. throw off ſome morbific matter, that greatly in- 
Quincy defines it an augmented ve 
locity of the blood: others, a ſermentation of the bluod 
accompanied with a quick pulſe, and exceſſive heat. 
The cauſes of Fevers are innumerable; and the diſeaſe even 
often ariſes in the ſoundeſt bodies, where there was no pre- 
vious morbific apparatus, As Cacochy mia, Plethora, &c. 
but merely from. a change of air, food, or other alteration in 
the non-naturals,---A Fever, Boerhave obſerves, is an inlepa- 
rable companion of an inflammation. See INFLAMMATION. 
The ſymptoms are many: every Fever ariſing from an] in- 
ternal cauſe, is attended with a quick pulſe and unuſual heat, 
at different times, and in different degrees. Where theſe are 
intenſe; the Fever is acute; where remiſs, ſlow. 
The diſeaſe begins almoſt always with a ſenſe of chilneſ; 2nd 
in its progreſs is chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the velocity of the 
pulſe: ſo that a too quick contraction of the heart, wich an 
increaſed refiſtence or impulſe againſt the capillaries, furniſhes 
the proper idea of a Fever 3 and the health of the pat'<'t 13 
the ſcope nature chiefly aims at in the diſeaſe.---Other at- 
tendant ſymptoms are uſually a laborious and diſturbed reſpi- 
ration; an uniform, high-coloured urine; a parchedneſs 
and dryneſs of the tongue, mouth, &c. a clammine(s of ihe 
ſaliva ; thirſt ; wakefulneſs ; and nauſea againſt every thing 
but thin diluting liquors. 
From theſe ſymptoms, Dr. Morgan lays it down as à Prin, 
ciple, that in every Fete, there is a general obſtruction. and 
diminution of the glandular ſecretions 3 that is, a great Per 
of the lymph, or Crum of the blood, which ought to be 
continually drained off by the glands, is, during the Fever, 
ſo retained in, and cloſely united to, the maſs, chat it circu- 
lates together with it in the veins and arteries. This he en- 
deavours to prove to be the Nate and condition of the blood 
in the production of a Fever, by accounting for all the 
above-mentioned phænomena from it, as the juſt and ade- 
uate effects of ſuch a cauſe, How he does it ſec in 15 
Philoſ Princ. of Med. p. 297, Cc. | 
The geaeral indication in the cure of Fevers, is, to reſtrain 
the commotion of the blood within the bounds agreeab!® to 
che end nature had in raiſing it, i. e. neither to let it Te 
too high, for fear of the conſequence; nor yet keep it 0 
low, for fear of fruſtrating the endeayour of nature. And 
hence the rule and meaſure of letting more, or leſs bloc 
or none at all. 
The cure of Fvers, Boerhaave ſummarily 8 
correcting the ſharp, irritating febrile matter, diſſolving the 
lentor, and mitigating the ſymptoms. If nature ſeem 0 
carry the Fever too high, it muſt be moderated by ab{fincnc* 


thin diet, drinking of Water, bleeding and cooling clyſtess. 


or much conver- 


Du Moulin is reckoned 2 great 


commodes the body.--- 


comprehends in 


hereof 3 if they be unſeaſonable, or too 


© of life, it Were beſt not to enter into an particular cure 


each to be abated Wich the proper remedies. 


denham recommends an 
dy oy” if it have been 


emetic in the beginning of a Fe- 
then omitted, in any other ſtage 
there is a propenlity to yomiting : 


for want of this; a diarrhea frequently ſucceeds, which is 


After this, he uſes a paregoric z and 


the following days, if there be no indication to repear the 
venæſection, mor an) diarrhæa, he preſcribes every other day 
an enema, till the twelfth day, when matters coming, to a 

he has recourſe to hotter medicines, in order to Pro- 


He adds, that if the diſeaſe pro- 


cecd well, and the fermentation be laudable, there is no 


all., About the fifteeath day, if 


the urine be found to ſeparate, and give a ſediment 3 and the 
ſymptoms be abated, a cathartic is uſually ordered, left the 
Gdiment returning into the blood again, 9ccalion 3 relapſe. 


Nothing cools the patient, 


and abates the Fever ſo much, as 


a cathartic after venzſection. 


muller, muſt be the diet. 


omitories, he allows the 


&cks the ſecond. Spirit 


none more certain, than 
without any diſcharge of 
with deliria, tremors, UW 


riſy, Cc. 


Whence it is peculiarly denominated imflammatoty, eryſi- 
pelatous, purulent, variolous, or pleuritic Fever. 

Eſential Fevers are generally diſtinguiſhed into continued and 
and intermitting : others chuſe to divide them into diary, in- 


termitting, continent, and 


Comtinucl FEVER is that which gives the patient no reſpite, 
r intermiſſion ; but ſticks to him from 1ts firſt ſeizure, to 


its final period. 


This is C:bdivided into putrid, and not putrid. 
Continual FEVER mot putrid, is that wherein the parts of the 


blood are not fo diflolved 


the principal parts thereof to be ſecreted ; or that, wherein 
there is not any diſcharge of putrid, purulent matter into 


the biood. 


Of this there are two kinds, the diary, and Hnochus 3 to 


which ſome add the hectic 


ſymptoms; fatal in diſeaſes of the nervous kind, always pre- 
lage well in Feuers on che contrary, à quick, weak, fal- 
tering pulle, howſoever favourable the other e may 
ſeem, infallibly proclaim death at the door. 

Tt appears, by obſervation, that a frequent letting of blood, 
renders perſons MOre inclinable to Fevers. | 

Evers are of various kinds, denominated and diſtinguiſhed 
from the particular cauſes that produce them; the time 
they continue 3 their acceſſes, and returns 3 and their difte- 
rent ſymptoms.---The moſt general and genuine diviſion of 
vers, is into effential, and ſymptomatic. 
Eſential FEVER) is that whoſe primary cauſe is in the blood 
itſelf ; and which does not ariſe as an effect, or ſymptom 
ſrom any other diſeaſe in the ſolids, or other parts. * 
This is, what we abſolutely and properly call a Fever. 
Symptomatic FEVER is that which ariſes as an accident, Or 
ſymptom of ſome other antecedent diſorder, as an inflamma- 
tion, phlegmon, eryſipelas, impoſthume, ſmall-pox, pleu- 


The more acute the Fever, the thinner, according to Et- 


It is no matter, if the patient 


ſhould faſt for ſeveral days running; for never did feverijh 
nn” die of hunger: eating, always exaſpe rates the diſeaſe. 


principal place in the cure of all 


Evers; but, as à patron of the hot regimen, aſſigns ſudori- 


of ſal ammoniac, or its ſal vola- 


tile, he obſerves is an univerſal febrifuge, and rarely fails: 
all ſugared things are hurtful, 
Hippocrates, in all Fevers, preſcribes wines; Dr. Hancock, 
water. See FEBRIFUGE: | 

& long as the urine remains crude, that is, does not give a 
ſediment, the patient's caſe is dubious : but when once the 
coction Conmences, aud the urine ſeparates, the great dan- 
ger is over. See URINE, and Ck1518. 
Among the ſigns of death, the ſame . author adds, there is 


See ABSTINENCE. 


a frequent blowing of the noſe, 
matter. A ftrong, equable pulle, 
itches of the tendons, and other 


orton. 


continued. 


and broke, as to give occaſion for 


Diary FeveR, is that, which does not ordinarily hold beyond 


twenty-four hours. It is 


the gent leſt of all Fevers ; is fre- 


quently got by too much exerciſe, or other external acci- 


dents. 


t is cured by reſt alone, and keeping a-bed: if it 


remain for ſeveral days, it is either called a continual pe- 


mera, or {imple ſynachus. 
Heic Fever is a flow, 


and emaciates the body by inſenſible degices. 


It has three ſtages; the 


the body: the ſecond, when it exhauſts the fleſhy 


of its humidity - and the 


deſtroys the (lids themſelves 3 in which la 


poted incurable. 
rt conſuming the oil o 
the wick; and laſtly the 


See EPHEMERA- 
durable Fever, which extenuates 


rſt, while it conſumes the 7 of 
ubſtance 

third, when it lays hold of, and 
{| tage it is re- 


Its effect is ſomewhat like that of a flame; 


f the lamp 3 then the moiſture of 
wick itſelf. But this Fever is fre- 


gently conſidered as of the ſymptomatic, or ſecundary kind, 


ariting in Phthiſes, *Fc+ 


See HE CTI, and PHT HISIS» 


( 


Continual putrid FEVER» is that wherein the texture of the 
blood is rendered ſo lax, or even diflolved, that its parts of 
;rinciples ſeparating, ſome of the principal are ſecreted, and 
loſt. See Bi 00D. - | 

Puirid Frvers are frequently conſidered as ſecundaty ones, 
ariſing from the diſcharge of putrid, purulent matter from 
ſome morbid part, as an ulcer in the lungs, Sc. They arc 
divided into ſimple, and compound, Or remittixg. 

Simple continual putrid VEVER, or a continent FeveR, pro- 
perly ſo called, by the Greeks, Zur ©, is that which con- 

tinues uniformly from &r(t to laſt, without any fits or pe- 

riods of exaſperation and remiſſion of heat, and the other 
ſymptoms. See SYNOCHA- 
illis divides the putrid Lever into four ſtadia, or ſtages. 

The beginning, W ich is attended with a chillneſs, ſhiver- 

ing, wearineſs, thirſt, wakefulneſs, pain in the head and 

loins, nauſea, and yomiting. 'I he increaſe, wherein the for- 
mer ſymptoms are heightened, with the addition of deliria, 


A 


convulſive motions, foulneſs of the mouth, high turbid urine 
without any laudable ſediment, or hy poſtaſis. The ſtate, which 
contains the criſis, which in this diſeaſe is much what the 
aroxyſm is in eatermitters : for as that returns at certain 
ours, ſo do the critical motions in continued Fevers happen 
on the fourth, fifth, ſixth, or ſeventh day. See CR1515- 
The latt ſtage is the declenſion, which ends either in reco- 
very, Or death. 
Theſe Fevers are ſubdivided into burning, and ſin. 

Ardent, or Burning Fr ven, called by the Greeks xavs©-, is 
a very acute Fever, attended with a vehement heat, intole- 
rable thirſt, a dry cough, delirium, and other violent ſymp- 
toms. 

It frequently kills on the third, and fourth day 3 rarely ex- 
ceeds the ſeventh. It often goes off in 2 hamorrhage, on 
the third, or fourth day; which? if it prove too ſparing, 18 
deadly. Sometimes it goes oft by tool, vomiting, &c. and 
ſometimes ends in a peripneumony 
To the claſs of burning Fevers ate reducible, the Liperia, 
Aſſodes, Eledes, SC. 

he Lipyria 15 a burning Fever, wherein the heat is very 
intenſe within fide, and at the ſame time the external parts 
cold. 
The Aſſedes is a burning Fever, attended with great inquie- 
tudes, nauſeas, vomiting, Cc. 
The Helodes is a Feuer, wherein the patient ſweats continually. 
The Syncopal Fever is that attended with frequent {woonings. 
The Epialos is that wherein both heat and cold are felt in 
the ſame part at the ſame time. 

Slow FE VI Rs are gentle, but Jurable ones, which conſume the 

patients by degrees. They uſually ariſe from diſorders in 
the lympha, or pituita z Whence Sylvius calls them Lymphatic 
Fevers. 
The principal of theſe are the catarrhal, attended with a 
catarrh, cough, hoarſeneſs, &c. And the ſcorbutic Fever, 
into which acute® Fruers, and ſometimes intermitters dege- 
nerate. To this claſs are alſo reducible, 

Colliquatrue Fryers, wherein the whole body is conſumed 
and emaciated in no long time; the ſolid parts, with the 
fat, &c. melted down, and carried off by a diarrhea, ſweat, 
urine, &c. Sce CoLLIQUATION. 
Remitting FEVER), called allo a Centinual Frver Zur nt, and 
a compound continual Fuer, is that which continues ſome time, 
without any gradual increaſe of heat; yet is liable to alter- 
nate fits of lemiſſion and aggravation 5 either tated and pe- 
riodical, or irreg\Jar. 
Of this thereare divers kinds, denominated from the periods 
of returning; 45 the Remitting, continual Quotidian, conti- 
nual Tertian, continual Wuartan, c. which are only 4 con- 
tinued Feurr, whoſe acceſſes or ſeverer ſits return every 
day, or any other day; or every third day; or every fourth 
day. 
Some enumerate divers other more complicated continual Fe- 
vers; as the double or triple : votidian, which has two or 
three paroxy ſins every day: Tulle or triple Tertian, or 
Quurtan, which have two or three every third or fourtn 
day : the S-mi-tertian, by the (Greeks called nuilpoziss 
which conſiſts of a continual, and two intermitting Fevers 
of different kinds, viz. 2 Puotidran, and Tertian. The pa- 
tient, beſide 4 continual Fever, having an extraordinary lit 
every day 3 and every other day two. 

Others divide the remitting, Tur, Of compound continual 

Fever, into fumple, and ſpurious. | 

The fimple Remitter returns regularly, and is only diſtin- 

guiſhed from an intermitter, in that the feveriſn heat in the 

intervals of this latter is never quite extinguiſned; and that 
the paroxyſins do not begin with io much chilineſs and 
horror; and go off in protuſe ſweats. 

The ſpurious Remitter 18 attended with grievous ſymptoms 

in the nervous kind, reſembling thoſe of the rheumatiſm, 

colic, pleuriſy, and other inflammatory and ſpaſmodic diſ- 
caſes z beſide immoderate excretions, vomitinęs, diarrhæa's, 
tec. Whence its returns are uncerta'n, and variable. 

The ſimple rarely, if cer, kills; the ſpurs, {requent!y- 


Sometimes it degenerates into a malignant ZvoxS 


The 
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The firſt is cured with the cortex peruv. almoſt as infallibly 
as an intermitter; the febrile ferment being much the ſame 
in both :. and the ſame medicine is found almoſt a ſure, 


though not ſo ſpeedy a remedy of the ſpurious, if properly 
applied. 


Intermitting FE VER, is that which ceaſes, and returns again 


0 


as, 


alternately, at ſtated periods; called alſo an Ague. See 
AGUE. 

In this kind, cold and heat, ſhivering and ſweating ſuc- 
ceed each other. The paroxyſms are attended with ſick- 
neſs, nauſea's, vomitings, headach, pain in the back and 
loins, &c. The paroxyſms are acute, but the diſeaſe uſually 
more or leſs chronical. 

No body was ever killed of an intermitting Fever, except 
in the firſt ſtage of the paroxyſm, during the ſhivering, 
cauſed by the oppreſſion of the ſpirits. hen the diſeaſe 
becomes of a very old ſtanding, it ſometimes degenerates into 
other fatal ones, 

As to the cure, it is found by abundant obſervations, that nei- 
ther bleeding, nor emeticks, nor catharticks, nor any other 
remedy adininiſtered during the fit, avail any thing. A juſt 
doſe of vinum benedictum, three hours before the paroxyſm, 
Morton aſſures us, has often cured it: antimonium diaphoreti- 
cum, a little before the paroxyſm, has the like effect: and 
ſalt of wormwood is commended on the ſame occaſion. Do- 
læus mentions lapis lazuli taken in ſpirit of wine before the 
fit, as admirable. 

And ſeveral bitters, as carduus benedictus, gentian root, ca- 
momile flowers, pulvis febrifugus, c. were much valued be- 
fore the invention of the cortex peruv. But that bark has 
almoſt thrown them all out of uſe; being by the general 
conſent of phyſicians allowed a ſpecific for intermitting Fe- 
vers, in all ſeaſons, ages, and conſtitutions, See CORTE Xx 
Peruvianus ; fee alſo FEBRIFUGE. 

Intermitting Fevers are of divers kinds, as the 

uotidian FEVER, where the paroxyſm returns every day, 
Double Quotidian, which returns twice in twenty four hours, 


Tertian FEvER, which only returns every other day; which 


again is, either /egitimate, or ſpurious, 

The Legitimate Tertian only holds twelve hours, and is fol- 
lowed by an abſolute intermiſſion. 

The Spurious Tertian exceeds twelve hours, and ſometimes 
holds eighteen or twenty. 

Double 1 is that which returns twice mop other day, 
The name Double Tertian is alſo uſed, where the Fever re- 
turns every day, like a quotidian ; only at different times of 
the day; the third fit anſwering to the time of the firſt; the 
fourth to that of the ſecond, &c. 


Duartan FEVER, is that which only returns every third day, 


leaving two days intermiſſion between every two fits. 

Double Quartan, is that which has two fits every fourth day. 
The ſame name is alſo given to a Fever, which returns two 
days ſucceſſively ; only leaving one day's intermiſſion. 
Triple Duartan Fever, is that which has three fits every fourth 
day : or that which returns every day like a quotidian, only at 
different feaſons of the day; the fourth fit anſwering to the 


time of the hrit ; the fifth to the tecond, &c. 


There are alſo intermitting Fevers, which only return every 
fifth day, or every ſixth, or every ſeventh, and at other in- 
tervals, 
Laſtly, there are ſome extraordinary ſpecies of Fevers, not 
reducible to any of the forementioned clafles ; as malignant, 
eruptive, and pęſtilential Fevers. 55 


Malignant FE VE Rs, are thoſe, wherein the uſual, regular ſymp- 


toms do not appear (nature being oppreſſed with the malig- 
nity of the febrile matter) but other foreign ſymptoms ariſe ; 
as a pain about the ſtomach, and præcordia; a livid com- 
plexion, with the face much dishgured, &c. Sometimes ef- 
foreſcences on the ſkin, &c. See MALIGNANT. 

Some authors, from microſcopical obſervations affirm, that 
in all malignant Fevers the blood is fo corrupted, that ſwarms 
of little worms are generated therein, which occaſion moſt 
of the ſymptoms, 

In all malignant Fevers the blood is too fluid. Blood-letting 
has here no place, vomitories do well at firſt, afterwards ſu- 
dorificks and alexipharmicks; bliſters are commended in 
the progreſs of the diſeaſe. 


Eruptive FE VERS, are thoſe, which beſide the ſymptoms com- 


mon to other Fevers, have their criſes attended with cuta- 
neous eruptions, Such are thoſe of the ſmall- pox, meazles, the 
petechial, the purple or ſcarlet Fever, and the miliary Fever ; 
The other ſymptoms are, a grievous oppreſſion of the breaſt ; 
laborious ſhort breath, obſtinate waking, ſpaſms, ſoar 
throat, cough, Sc. See PETECHIX, SMALL-Pox, 
MEeazLEs, and MiLiary Fever. 


Pe/tilential FEVERS, are acute, contageous, and mortal diſ- 


caſes. Some will have the Fever to be the diſeaſe or plague 
itſelf ; others only account it a ſymptom of the plague, See 
PLAGUE. 


Petechial FEVER, is a malignant Fever, wherein, beſide the 


other ſymptoms, on the fourth, or more frequently the ſe- 
venth day, petechiz, or red ſpots, like fleabites, appear, 
chiefly on the breaſt, ſhoulders, and abdomen. The ſpots 
afterwards turn paler, then yellow, and fo diſappear. 


they grow livid, or black, they uſually prove fatal, 


When | 


FIB 


This Fever is contagious, and often epidemical. It is treated 
much as thoſe juſt mentioned. See PxTECHIAL, 

FEUILLANS, an order of religious, clothed in white. ang 

going bare-foot ; who live under the ſtriẽt obſervance of the 
rule of St. Bernard, See BERNARDINS. 
The name was occaſioned by a reform of the order of Ber 
nardins, firſt made in the abby of Feuillans, a village ;, 
France, five leagues diſtant from Tholouſe, by the Sieur Bar. 
_ who was abbot —＋ in 1 $99: 

t was approved of ixtus V. and the Cle 
VIII. _ Paul V. 22 it its particular * | King 
Henry II. founded a convent of Feuillans in the Fauxh,* 
St. Honore at Paris. G 

| There are alſo monaſteries of nuns, who follow the fame te. 
form, called Feuillantines. 

FEUILLE de ſcie, in heraldry, expreſſes that an ordinary 
as a feſſe, pale, or the like, is indented only on one fide 
in regard it then looks like the leaf of a ſaw, as the French 
phraſe imports. See INDENTED, 

FEWEL, or Fu, in philoſophy, the pabulum of fre, or 
whatever receives, and retains fire and is conſumed, or re. 
dered inſenſible thereby. See FIRE. 

Pure fire, if left to itſelf, would diſperſe, and diſappear; 
to preſerve it, it is neceſſary there be ſome Fuel, to ſuſtain, 
and keep it together, ; 
The only proper Fuel, known in all nature, is oil, com. 
monly called ſulphur ; and all bodies, whether vegetable, ff. 
ſil, or animal, are only inflammable, as they contain oj in 
them. See OI, and SULPHUR, 
Oil feeds and ſuſtains fire by virtue of its ramoſe, tena- 
cious particles, which are diſpoſed to be put into a mot 
vehement, rotatory motion, before they will let each 
other go. But, by this rotatory motion the fire at !-n2th 
breaks and comminutes the ramoſe particles of the Fall ; 
= cealing to cohere, they are no longer able to ſuſlain the 
re. 
In the popular ſenſe of the word, Fuel is any body, which 
contains this pabulum, or oil, in ſuch quantity, as to fit 
it for culinary uſes. | | 
Such, 1. Are dry, or green vegetables; eſpecially tho(c a+ 
bounding in oil; as the reſinous, and balſamic woods. 

29. Foſſil coals, whether vegetable, or animal; as being lit- 
tle elſe, but the oily part of the vegetable, or animal, pred 
of the ſalt, water, Cc. ſo that the blacker they are, the 
better.” See CoaL, 

3. Foſſil, and bituminous earths, as turf, and peat, which 
are a fatty earth, dug out of the ground. See Tor. 

4% All mineral ſulphur, whether pure, or mixed with earth, 
ſtone, &c. 

5. The fat and dungs of animals dried. See Far. 

And, 60. The productions of chymiſtry, which are either 
coals, or oil, or oily bodies; as, inflammable fpirits, pro- 
duced by fermentation, putrefaction, &c. See SPIRIT, 
ASHEs, CHARCOAL, Ce. 2 

FIBRA aurts, ſee the article EAR. 

FIBRE, in anatomy, a ſimilar part of the animal body, cal- 
led alſo Flament; and when very ſmall, Fibrilla or Cabilla- 
ment. See CAPILLAMENT. 

A Fibre is a long, ſlender white thread; which being vari- 
ouſly interwove, or wound up, forms the various ſolid parts 
of an animal body: fo that Fibres are the ſtamen, or mat 
ter of the animal. See SoL1tD, and STAMEN. 

Anatomiſts uſually diſtinguiſh four kinds of Fibres, viz. car- 
nous or fleſhy, nervous, tendinous, and offeous or honey; ot one 
or other of which all the other parts conſiſt, See LES, 
NERVE, TENDON, Bone, Musc rz, and St xsa- 
TION. 

Fibres again are divided, with reſpect to their ſituation, into 
direct or longitudinal, which proceed in right lines; 7 
verſe, which cut, or go a-crols the former, at right a 
and oblique, which interſect, or croſs them at unequal an- 


les 
| anatomiſts reduce the animal Fibres to two ſpecies, v.. 
muſcular or motive, and nervous or ſenſitive. 


Nervus FI BR Es are the minute threads, whereof the nerve: 


are compoſed, They ariſe from the medulla of the bia 
as that does from the cortex, and that again from the a! 
fineſt ramifications of the carotid and vertebral arteries ; iv 
that it is probable, theſe nerves are only continuations of th 
arteries. See BRAIN. | 
From every point of the cortex there ariſes a fine, medullary 
Fibrilla, which uniting in their progreſs, form the medu!lz of 
the cerebrum, cerebellum, and oblongata; and Fibrille r. 
ing from each point of theſe again, form the ſpinal marrow. 
See MEDULLA, and SPINAL. 

From the medullary ſubſtance of all theſe parts, ariſe Nerves, 
which are combinations or aſiemblages of a number of tleſe 
minute medullary Fibres incloſed, after they are got ot © 
the cranium, in a common membrane, or coat from tte 
pia mater: and it is probable, that to each nerve, there ©” 
cur Fibres from all three; as alſo that theſe Fibres are _!* 
many fine hollow tubuli or canals, for the CONVEYANCE 995 
fine juice or ſpirit from the brain throughout the body. See 


NERVE. 1 
Mu oh la 7 


#; 


elch whether 
Now, there are nerves propagate! c every le, 


mal Fibres have different properties ; ſome are foft, 1 
flexible and a little elaſtic and theſe are either hollow, Bike 
ipes 3 Or ſpongious, and full of little cells, as the ner- 
4 fleſhy Fibres above mentioned. See FIESN. 

Others are more ſolid, flexible, and endowed with a ſtrong 
or ſpring 3 35 the membranous and cattilaginous 


Fibres. See MEMBRANE)» Sc. ; 
"1 fort are hard, and inflexible 3 3s the Fibres of the 


Of all theſe, ſome again are ſenſible, and others deſti - 
# ſenſe : ſome fo very fi 1. as not to be eafily per- 
ceived 3 and others ON the contrary, fo big, 45 T9 be plainly 
ſeen : and moſt of them, when examined with 2 tnicro- 
\copcy appear to be compoſed of {til ſmaller Fibrillæ. 
Theſe Fibres rſt conſtitute the ſubſtance of the bones, carti- 
Diges, ligaments, membranes, Nerves, veins, arteries, and muſ- 
cles. And again, by the various texture, and different combi- 


gans are framed ; ſuch as the lungs, fomach, liver, legs, and 
the ſum of all which make up the body. See BoD. 
The great property of Frores, is elaſticity, or 4 power of 


brane or Veſſel ma be divided into very ſmall Fibres, or 
threads; and that t ofe threads may be drawn out into 2 
very conſiderable length, without breaking 3 and that when 

h external force is removed, they will again reftore them- 


ſeſt, that this property is preferved to them by 2 convenient 
moiſture ; becauſe if one of thoſe . threads be dried, it im- 
mediately loſes it; ſo that upon the application of any 
force to ſtretch it, it will break 3 25 alſo will its lying ſoked 
in liquor too much, render it gaccid, and deftroy all its 
power of reſtitution, when diſtended. 
Now ſome hints of that configuration of parts, upon whic 
this property depends, Dr. Quincy maintains, may be had from 
the contrivance and properties of a ſyringe 5 with the reaſon, 
why it is fo diffoult io draw back the embolus, when the 
pipe 1s {topped ; and the neceflity of any liquor's following 
it, wherein the pipe 18 inumerſcd. 

All that is necellary hereto, is, that the embolus be ſo exaQt- 
ly adapted to the inner ſur face of the barrel, as to prevent 
any air paſſing between them, When it is drawn up: it 
matters not what figure che barrel is of, ſo that the em- 
bolus be well fitted to it. A caſe of ſyringes therefore might 
de conttived, wherein Every barrel may alſo ſerve as an em- 
bolus to its exteriors which immediately includes it. 

In this manner it is not difficult to imagine 2 continued ſe- 
ries of particles, ſo put together, that they may be moved, 
aud drawn upon one another, without ſuffering the air im- 
mediately to enter into the interſtices made by their diſtrac- 
tion; whereupon as ſoon as that force, which drew them, 
ij removed, they will, for the very ſame reaſon as the em- 
bolus of a fyringe, ruſh up again into their former contacts. 
As ſuppoſe A B Tab, Nat. Hiſt. fig. 23.) two particles 
touching one another in e and C D two others, cover- 
ins the oppolite ſides of their contacts. It is alſo to be ſup- 
poſed, that on the other ſides they are covered with other 
particles in the ſame manner, as by C D, fo that the places 
of their contacts ate on all ſides covered from the air, or 
the inlinuation of any fluid body. | 

If now A B by an external force, greater than that of 
their coheſion, be drawn from each other, 25 far as G 1 
and H K (fig- 24.) B ſoon as that force is removed, they 
will again run into their former contacts in e f (fig. 23.) 
that is, if they be not o far ſeparated as t bring their trant- 
verſe ſurfaces to coincide with C and D ; for then the air, 
or circum-ambient fluid will interpoſe and prevent their re- 
union: ſo that by this contrivance, ſo much of A and B 
s is incloſed by other ſurrounding particles, is as the embolus 
of a ſyringes, and the particle ſurrounding them as its barrel. 
And therefore when A and B are diſtracted from their con- 
tacts in e f, it will be with ſome difficulty; and when the 
diſtracting force is taken away, they will again run into 
coir former contacts; juft 3s the embolus of a ſy ringe, and 
for the ſame reaſon. See SYRINGE- 

It is not rigidly contended that this maſt exactly be the con 
texture of à Fibre, but only ſomething like this; where- 
by the interſtices of the interior orders Are covered by the 
exterior in ſuch a manner, that when the thread is diſtended, 
that is, when its conſtituent parts Are drawn from their 
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» 2 little Fibre, or capillament. See F IB RE. 
The word is a diminutive of Fibra. Each Fibre is diviſible 
into a number of leſſer threads, called Fibrille. 


FIBULA, in matomy, one of the bones of the leg, called 
| a Ur 4 Hecile minus. ee Tab, Anat. (Oſteol.) 
8. 3. n. 24. 24. fig. 7. n. 27. 27. See alſo the articles 


the leg; and yet, not w ithſtanding its being more expoſed, 
and its being much weaker than the inner bone, or tibia, 
it is not fo often broken, as being more pliant ang flexible ; 
whence the tibia often breaks, leaving the Fitula entire. 


tle below the knee, and receiving a lateral Protuberance 
of the tibia into a ſmall ſinus, by which the articulation of 
this part is eſtected. The middle is very ſlender, long, and 
Tb. gular, like the tibia, but ſomewhat more irregular, 


ther, and ſtrengthens the articulation. See ITB TA. 


Fr B ULA, in ſurgery, an inſtrument in uſe among the an. 
tients, for the Cloling of gaping wounds. 


Celſus ſpeaks of the Fibula, as to be uſed when the wound 


FisLD of” Flora, was the Place, where the la edicts, and 
conſtitutions were publiſhed. . 


FIDE. Jussox, in the civil la „is a ſurety; or one that ob. 
liges himſelf in the ſame contract with a Principal, for the 


perſon, for whom the ſame is originally mant: on, it is an 
inheritance left in truſt with one, for the uſe of another, 


"Srcement, to deliver the inheritance the perſon incapaci- 
tated by law. But of later times the ſame expedient has 


come in uſe with Tegard to perions Capable of inheriting; 


The Field is the round whereon the colours, bearins 
tals, furs, Charges, e. e repreſented. In Dlazonins 
coat, we always begin with the Field - he bears ſable, &; 
gong. the more modern heralds, Heli is leſs frequently 

n ſhield, or eſcutcheon. See SHIELD, and Es. 


Cloſe F IELD, was antiently a place Ircloſed, or raiſed in with 
a barrier, for Juſts and tournaments to be performed. See 


F TE L D-Coliurs, are imall flags about a foot and a half ſquare, 
which are Carried along with the lter. maſter. general for 
everal ſquadron; and hz. 


army, in the deſieging of a fortreſs ; or elſe by the belies ed 
in defence of the place. Such are the fortifications of camps, 
thoſe of high ways, G. See Wok xs. 


FI r L D Sta is a ffaff carried by the gunners ; it is about the 


7 command ; which is called, arming the Field fia. Ses 
Egan Pr Ds fee EI vsTAx Hell.. 


which the City hath been Valued at of old; or to a Fifteenth * 


part of every man's perſona] eſtate, according to a reaſon. 


me : whereas the ſubſidy, which i; 
raiſed of every particular man's lands, or goods, muſt need; 
be uncertain. See SUBSIDy, 


The Fifteenth leems to have been a rate, antiently laid up- 
on every town, according to the land or circuit be onging 10 
a it. 


err * 
: as * N 


it, Cambden mentions many of theſe. Fiſtetnths in his B 
* . pag. q I. Bath geldebat pro viginti Hidis, quand 


e. And p. 181. Old Sarum pro quingua-- 
ginta hidis en. &. Which rates are according to 


It was firſt granted by parliament, 18 Edw. I. v. Compu- 
Regs, an. 18. per archi 
copes, abbates,  priores, comites, barones, & omnes alios d+ 
regne, de ommubus bonts mobilibus On The city of Lon- 
don paid this year for the 8 
the abbot of St. Edmund's 
compolition ; and thereupon had all the temporal goods of 
their diſtrict diſcharged of the Fifteenth. 
The way of collecting it was by two aſſeſſors appointed in 
every county by the king, who appointed twelve more in 
every hundred to make a true valuation of every man's per- 
bas! ai upon which the Fifteenth part was levied. 
FIFTH, in muſic, one of the harmonical intervals, or con- 
cords, See INTERvar. 
The Hb is the third in order, of the concords. The ratio 
of the chords that produce it, is 3:2. See ConcCorp, 
It is called Fifth, becauſe containing five terms, or ſounds 
between its extremes ; and four degrees : ſo that in the na- 
tural ſcale of muſic it comes in the fifth place, or order, from 
the fundamental. See DER x E, and SCALE. 
The antients called this interval, diapente. See DiavenTe. 
The imperfet?, or defective Fifth, by the antients called ſemi- 
drapente, is leſs than the Fifth by a mean ſemi-tone. Sec 
Tore, and SEMI-TONW RE. 


FIG*, Ficvs, a ſoft, ſweet, delicious fruit ; the produce of 


a tree of the ſame name. | 

* The word is formed of the Latin Ficus; and that of the 

Greek gd, I produce; by reaſon the Fig-tree is a great 
bearer, and has uſually two Crops a year. 

There are Figs of divers kinds; chiefly denominated from 
their colours; white, violet, black, rple, green, and rud- 
dy. The white are eſteemed the beſt The black and vio- 
let coloured are the worſt. 
They are gathered in autumn, and laid on a rack, or hurdle, 
to dry in the Sun. | 
Es contain a deal of phlegm ; a little volatile, alcali falt, and 
2 moderate quantity of al. 

ey are very nouriſhing, and ſoſten the aſperities of the 
breaſt, &c. and accordingly are uſed in medicine, to make 
Sargariſms againſt diſorders of the throat and mouth. They 
are alſo applied externally, to ſoften, digeſt, and promote 
maturation. 
F125 are dried, either by a furnace, or the ſun, The Latins 
call them Carice, or Fiew paſſe, when thus dried. In this 
condition they are uſed both as medicine and food; being 
both the wholſomer, and eaſier of digeſtion for being thus 
cleared of a deal of their aqueous and viſcid parts. 
The belt Figs are the produce of Italy, Spain, Provence, 
Sc. The iflands of the Archipelago yield Figs in great 
abundance ; but they are much inferior in goodneſs to thoſe 
of Europe. The Greeks in thoſe lands cultivate them 
with wonderful care, and attention 3 as making the principal 
food, and a conſiderable part of the riches, of the country. 
They have two kinds of Fig-trees, the firſt called Ornos, 
or the wild Fig-tree ; the ſecond the dome/tick Fig-tree, 
The wild, called by the Latins Coprificas, vields ſucceſſively 
threr ſorts of fruits, called Finite, Cratitires, and Orn; ; 
non? of which are of any uſe as foods ; but all abſolutely 
neceſſary for the ripening the fruits of the domeftick Fig-tree. 
The art of cultivating and ripening theſe Figs, makes a pecu- 
"ar art, by the antients called Caprificatim ; often ſpoke of 
mong them in terms of adiniration. Some of the modern 
"+ uraliſts have looked on it as a chimera ; but Monſ. Tour- 
neiort has aſſured us of the contrary, and given us that pro- 
cels, as he learned it upon the ſpot ; which ſee under the 
article CAPRIFICATION, | 
The generation of the Hg is ſome what anomolous ; the parts 
tubſervient to the office in other plants, i. e. the flower, not 
being here apparent. But the anatomy of the fruit helps 


Monſ de la Hire the younger, in the Mamoirs of the French 
academy, ſhews, that the Fig is a flower, as well as a fruit. 
By difleRtion, it diſcovers all the effentials of a flower, viz. 
ſtamina, apices, and farina feecundans. | 

To ſhew this, that ingenious author divides the length of 
the 5 into three parts or ſpaces, A, U, X, (Tab. Nat. 


incompaſſed with a parenchyma, B, ſupported by a calyx 
laid on the parenchyma. This calyx is fixed to a pretty 
long pedicle, which grows to the inner rind of the Fig, as 
repreſented in the figure. The diviſion X of the N (fig. 

— like thoſe repreſented in g. 18. 
which are faſtened by their baſes to the rind or skin of the 
8. In this diviſion there is a hole B, (fig. 16.) called the 
«moutcus, or navel, whole outer, or upper edge is furniſhed 


With little leaves, which cloſe the ac; rec-»- Laſtly; the 
ſpace V is full of little whitiſh bodies, dg (fg. 10. 
which ariſe from the internal parietes of the HN, by a large 
pedicle A, at whoſe extremity is a calyx BC; from the 
diviſions whereof ariſe three other bodies, D, E, F. Theſe 
bodies terminate in little eminences in E, F, Sc. which are 
capſulz, that include an infinite number of little grains, 


lze, perfectly ſimilar to the farinæ in the apices or capſule 
of other flowers. Whence it follows, that the bodies con- 
tained in the ſpace V, (ſig. 16.) of the BN, are real Hg 
flowers ; tho' ſeveral naturaliſts have taken theſe in the divi- 
ſions A, and X, for the flowers; which have no ellential 
marks of flowers at all. 


FIGURATE, or Feb RATIVE, that which has a relation tu 


figure; or that teaches under ſome obſcure reſemblance, 
H Figurative Stile is that Which abounds in hgures. Gee 
TYLE, 

The fgurative ſtile, F. Bouhours obſerves, is neither the moſt 
Juft, nor the beſt. For this reaſon, Cicero directs us to the 
zutlents, who, not having yet bethought themſelves to uſe 
figurative expreſſions, but keeping to the moſt proper, and 
natural way, have almoſt all wrote well. Sunt enim il}; ve. 
teres, guta nondum ornare peterant ea que dicelant, emnes 
prope preclare loguuti. 

ng uſe, ſay the grammarians, renders that proper in all 
languages, which at firſt was figurative.---The fame thoughts 
appear more lively when expreiled by a figure, than when in 
ſimple terms. The reaſon is, that figurative expreſlions 
denote not wy the principal matter, but alſo the emotion 
and paſſion of t 


FiGURATIvE is alſo much uſed in ſpeaking of the myſte- 


ries and figures of the old law, Thus, manna is ſaid to be 
hgurative of the euchariſt. 


Fro uRATIVI is alſo uſed in' the Greek grammar for what we 


otherwiſe call characte riſtick, viz. a letter that characteriſes 
certain tenſes of the Greek verbs 5 Or that diſtinguiſhes, and 
ſpecifies them, 

the firſt conjugation of the barytonous verbs, the ois cha- 
racteriſtick, or figurative of the preter tenſe; and the Jof 
the future. See CHARACTERISTICK, 


Ficurarte or Fig URATIVE Caunter- point, in muſick, is 


that wherein there is a mixture of diſcords along with the 


Oncords. See COUNTER-POINT, 
Figurative Counter-point is of two kinds: That whetein the 


tions from concord to concord ; and that, wherein the diſ- 
cords bear a chief part in the harmony. See Discorp. 

It is a rule in compoſition, that the harmony mult always be 
full on the accented parts of the bar, or meaſure, i. 4. no- 
thing but concords are allowed in the beginning and iddle; 
or the beginning of the firſt half of the bar, and the beginning 
of the latter half thereof in common time ; and the beginning, 
and firſt three notes in triple time. But upon the unaccented 
parts, this is not fo necellary : But diſcords may trankently 
pals there without any offence to the ear. 

This the French call Suppoſitian, becauſe the tranſient diſcord 
ſuppoſes a concord immediately to jollow it. Sce SUPP0- 
SITION, 

Where the diſcords are uſed as a ſolid, and ſubſtantial part 
of the harmony, the Counter -pornt is properly called the har- 
mony of diſcords. See HA R Mon y of diſcards. 


FIGURE, Ficura, in phyſics, denotes the ſurface or ter- 


minating extremes of a body, See SURFACE. 
All bodies have lome Figure; whence, hgurability is genc- 
rally ranked among the eſſential properties of body, or mat- 
ter. See MarrER. A body without Figure, would be an 
infinite bodv, See Bopy, and Ix INIT E. 
The corpuicular philoſophers account for every thing from 
the Figures, bulks, and motions of the atoms, or primary 
Corpulcules of bodies. See CokPusc i LAR. 
The earth is of a ſpherical, or rather a ſphæroidal Figure, 
Ses EARTH. Saturn ſometimes appears of an elliptica!, os 
oblong Figure. See SATURN. 
700 the _ of bodies, conſidered as objects of ſight, ſee 
ISION, | 
The author of a collection of diſſertations, printed at Paris, 
in 1715. ſhews in the firſt diflertation on the Hebrew medals, 
p. 66. that the Jews were allowed to make any kind of 
Figures, or images of trees, plants, flowers, buildings, Sc. 
excepting thoſe of animals, the ſun, moon, and ſtars. Sec 
IMAGE, | 
The ſchoolmen diſpute, whether or no the quality of Figure 
be the ſame with that of form z and if they differ, what is 


it conſtitutes the difference? Boethius will have Figure only 


predicated of inanimate bodies, and form of animate. 
Others extend Figure to all natural things, and form to all 


artificial ones: Whence the verie, 


Forman viventis, N dic eſe figuram. 
Others apply Figure indi erently to all kinds of bodies, but 
not in all relations. If only the bare circumference, or cir- 
cumſcription be conſidered, t ey call it Figur-; but if the cir- 
cumference be conſidered as eaducd with colour, then they 


call it form, Sce FoR M. 
FIGUR 


. a dy 
1 * ", 


* 
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FicuRs is alſo applied to repreſentations, or images of things, | 
in prints, &. Qi * 
Such a book is printed with Fioures, The Figures, or fehemes 
in mathematical and phyfical writings, ſhould be made to fold 
out of the book. | | Rb a 


Fi 


and ocadence; 


recourſe to another part of the book, that they may have the 
* Figures more neat and accurate on copper. | 
Ficuks, in geometry, denotes 2 ſurface incloſed, or eircum - 
ſcribed with one or more lines. See SURFACE. / 
Such are triangles, {quares, polygons, circles, ellipſes, &. 
See TRIANGLE, SQUARE, Gf, | a 
Wothus defines Figure 2 continuum terminated s a peri- 
meter. In which ſenſe Figure is applicable both to ies N | 
and ſolids In the former caſe, the perimeter is lines; in the ed, j e digen. 


guret an tapeſtry, brocade, &. fee Tar rer zr, 


Figures, are either recti] near, curvilinear, or mixt, according as 
the perimeter conſiſts of right lines, curve lines, or both, Sce 


Cu RVE 5 iven by the calenders, printers, Ec. fee Calry. 
The ſuperficial parts of a Figure are called ts fades; the DER, Se, Ps * 
loweſt ſide, its baſe ; and the angle oppoſite to the baſe, the Fro ur ES, In atithmetic, are the numeral characters; or the 
vertex. See BASE, VerTE x, Ce. | charaQers whereby numbers are expreſſed, or wrote, See 
The height of a Fiewre is the diſtance of the vertex from the CHARACTER, | 
baſe. See Al rr U DE. Thus the number four hundred and fifty, is wrote, or expreſſed 
Equilateral FOE is that whoſe fides are equal. See Eqv1- | three Figures 450. 
LATERAL, For the antiquity, uſe, &c, of the numeral Figures, os 
Ficurs errevmſeribed, and mſcribed, ſee CI RcUUsScRIE numeral CHARACTER, 
ED, and Ixsc RIB EBD. The Hure in arithmetic, are the nine digits; r, 2, Þ 4 
Similar Frevr Es, ſee SIMILAR Figure. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9; and o. ' 
All fimilar Fjgwres, beth regular, and rrregulay, are in a du- | F IGURKE, in logic, denotes a certain diſpoſition of ti. terms 


plicate ratio of the homologous ſides. of a ſyllogiſm; particularly of the medium, with regatd to 

Regwker Figur E is that which is equilateral, and equranslay. the extremes, dee Te RM, and Sy LOGI8M. 

Irregular FiGuRs is that which is not both. Se Rxev- Chauvin defines it, a proper placing or connecting of the mic. 
FAR, and IRREGULAx; | dle term with the extremes, ſo as to have the force and 

Ficure, in conics, denotes the rectangle, made under the effect of a proof, or concluſion. See Mops, and Ex: Mx, 
latus rectum, and tranſverſum in the hyperbola, and ellipis. Hence it follows, that there are as many Fipnres of ſyllogiſm,,. 

FicuRs of the diameter The rectangle under any diameter, as there are different connections of the extremes with the 
and its proper parameter, is in the elliplis and hyperbola called medium: fo that, — the ſchool- men ordinarily only 
the Figure of that diameter. See DIAMETER. reckon three, yet a fourth mi 

Ficure, in painting and deligning, denotes the lines and | For the medium may be either prefixed to both extremes, or 
colours, which form the repreſentation of a man, or other | ſubjoined to both 3 Or, it may be before the major, and aſi; 


animal, See DR SIN. te minor, or before the minor, and behind the major. 
There are above an hundred Figures in ſuch a piece ; fuch a If it be after the major, and before the minor, it 5; uſually 
Higure 18 lame, Er. called the ux Figure; this ſeeming the neareſt Way Oi Mu- 


But the term Neure is in a more immediate and Peculiar] ing to the natural way. x 
1 manner underſtood of human perſonages ; thus, a painting If it be before the major, and after the minor, it is called tie 
1 is ſaid to be full of Figures, when there are abundance of re- fourth and 4%; and by the Peripateticks, the indirect, and 
177 preſentations of men; and a landikip is without Figures, | by others, the galenical Figure ; as varying too far from the 
when there is nothing but trees, plants, mountains, Sc. See | natural form, 
Colour, and PaiwnTinG. If it precede both, it is called we Gece Figure. 
Frcures, in architectures and ſculpture, denote repreſenta- | And if it follow both, the third gure; as in the following 
14 tions of things made in ſolid matters; fuch as ſtatues, Gr. technical diſtich: | 
11 We ſay, Figures of braſs, of marble, of ſtuck, of plaſter, Prima infra, & ſupra : Suprague bis altera biſque 
147 Se. 9 | | Tertia wait mfra mediun : ſapra, ultima, c infra. 
| But in this ſenſe too, the term is more uſual] applied to hu- | A ſylogiſm, therefore, of the ft Figure, is that wherein the 
man repreſentations, than to other things, This we ſay, an | medium is ſeverally joined with both extremes of the con- 
equeſtrian Figure, for a man. on horſeback. SeeSTATUE. cluſion, fo as to be predicated of the lefler 3 the concluſion 
Daviler obſerves, that thoſe, either repreſented fitting, as being ſometimes affir mative, and ſometimes negative. In 
Popes, Cc. or kneeling, as on monuments, Wc. or laid | that of the ſecond Figure, the medium is predicated of vi ; 
all along, as rivers, &c, are more properly called Figures | and the conclufion is always negative. In the rh; Figure, 
than ſtatues. the concluſion, which in the former caſes is ſometimes gene- 
FicuRs, in heraldry, a bearing in a thield, repreſenting, or | ral, ſometimes lpecial, is always ſpecial. 
reſembling a human face; as a ſun, a wind, an angel, e. The fourth, called the indirect Fiore, ſome prefer before all 
FiGuRREs among the maſters of defence, are the divers guards, | the others ; by reaſon it is in this alone, that the medium 
poſtures or diſpoſitions of the body, arm, or ſword. or mean term has its natural ſituation, viz. in the middle, 
FraugzE of an eclipſe, in aſtronomy, denotes a repreſentation | between the extremities ; it deing in the reſt no more tian 
of the path or orbit of the ſun and the moon, during the time a medium b office ; but in the faur th Figure, the medium ! 
of the eclipſe, bon paper; with the number of digits eclipſed, | in the middle place. See MBI UM, 
and the beginning, middle and eng of darkneſs, See E. gr. Take the two terms, man, and living, for extremes, 
Ecripss. and animal for the medium, The mind argues thus, there is 
Fro uRE, or Delineation of the full moon, ſuch as viewed through [| a connection between man and animal; and between animal, 
a teleſcope, with two convex glaſſes, is of conliderable uſe | and living ; therefore the order is, man, animal, livin; ; 
in obſervations of eclipſes, and conjunctions of the moon with | and by animal, as a medium, the two extremes are conjoined, 
other luminaries. In this Figure of the moon, are repre- | as the extremes of a line are connected by the middle, 
fented the maculæ, or ſpots of the moon, marked by num- =-0 
bers ; beginning with the ſpots, which uſually enter firſt | A B 
Within the ſhade at the time of the great ecliples, and aifo | | B 
f emerge the firſt. Sec Moos, MacvL x. Frou, in rhetoric, is an ornament, or turn of ſpeech or 
(| Fro RE, in aſtrology, a deſcription, or draught of the ſtate diſcourſe, finer and nobler than what is uſed in nature! 0: 
15 and diſpoſition of the heavens, at a certain r; contain ordinary ſpeaking. 
b | ing the places of the planets and ſtars, marked down in a Figures, by the Greeks called Schemata, are the enrichments 
1 Figure of twelve triangles, called Ebuſer. See Hove. of discourse which we only uſe when raiſed and moved with 
* is alſo called a Horoſcope and Theme, See Hox OSCOPE, | the conſideration of ſomething extraordinary, Sce 86 8- 
| 6. | LIME, 
„ | Ficure, in Seomancy, is applied to the Artremes of points,, There are two kinds of Fj ures; the one of ſentences, and 
Wt 1! | lines, or numbers, thrown, or caſt at random; on the Som- contained in the ſenſe itlelr without any immediate depen- 
Foo binations or variations whereof the fages of this art found | dance on any particular words: the other are only in the vr; 
| their tantaſtical divinations. " themſelves, 
Fig RRE, in fortification, is the plan of the fortifred place or Of the Fraun ES of ſentences, ſome are deſigned to move; 
| the inter 1 Fon. See PO YGON, Ofc, others to teach and others only to delight. | 
| When the tides and angels are equal, it is called 2 gut; 
| 
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the firſt kind, the moſt conſiderable are, exclamation, 
Of on. obſecration, interrogation, doubting, preteri- 

tion, and epiphonema. N | | 
Thoſe of the ſecond, are the antitheſis, correction, commu- 
| s, proſopo- 


a, ethopœia, and proſopographia. See each under its pro- 


be head, EXCLAMATION, c. 


N 8 
Of FiGURE 45 proper ſignification, to ſome more remote 


words from t 
and extraordinary one. See TRoPE. 


The principal of theſe are, the metaphor, . metony- 
my, ſynecdoche, irony and ſarcaſm, metalepſis, antonoma- 
Ga, and 3 
Others are 3 of words, properly ſo called, and not 
tropes ; being ſo inherent in the words, that upon changing 
of thoſe, the Figure is deſtroyed : as in amantes ſunt amen- 
tes, where the ; og would be loſt, if inſtead of amentes 
vou ſhould put ſtulti. 1 
Of theſe, the principal are, repetition, converſion, complexion, 
oradation, 3 poly ſyndeton and polyptoton, reticency, 
diejunction, ſimilitude, 1 and tranſition. See each 
Heure under its proper article, as METAPHOR, ALLEGORY, 
M rodouv, SYNECDOCHE, IRONY, SARCASM, Cc. 


FiGURE), in 2 is an expreſſion that deviates from the 


common and natural rules of grammar ; either for the ſake 


of elegancy, or brevity. | 

The beſt grammarians only reckon four Figures; the ellipſis, 
pleonaſm, ſyllepſis, and hyperbaton. Others add two more, 
wiz, antiptoſis, and enallage. See each in its place, ELL1P- 


$1s, PLEONASM, c. 


Fi1GURE is alſo uſed among divines, for the myſteries repre- 


ſented or delivered obſcurely to us under certain types or 
actions in the Old Teſtament. Sec TVE. 

Thus manna is held a Figure, or type of the euchariſt : the 
death of Abel a Figure of the ſuffering of Chriſt. 

Many divines and criticks contend that all the actions, hi- 
ſtories, ceremonies, c. of the Old Teſtament are only Fi- 
gurcs, types, and propheſies of what was to befal under the 
New. See MysrIc ATI. The Jews are ſuppoſed to have 
had the Figures or ſhadows, and we the ſubſtance, See 


PROPHECY. 


Fraun E is alſo applied in a like ſenſe to profane matters; as 


the emblems, enigma's, fables, ſymbols, and hieroglyphics of 
the antients. See EMBLEM, ANIGMA, DEVISE, Cc. 


FIGURED, in the manufactures. A figured camlet, Ruff, 


tabby, Sc. is that whereon there are divers deſigns of flowers, 
figures, branches, &c. impreſſed by means of hot irons, See 
CAMLET., 


FicyuRED Ribbands, firſt came into faſhion about the year 


1680. The method of performance was by ſucceſſively ap- 
plying ſteel plates engraven with divers ornaments, as flowers, 
birds, grotteſques, Fc. 

But one Chandelier, a ribband-maker of Paris, invented a 
much better and readier way of doing it ; by a machine not 
unlike the flatter uſed in coining to flatten the pieces of 
metal: only much ſimpler. 

The principal parts thereof, were two ſteel cylinders, engra- 
ven with the figures intended to be repreſented. Theſe cy- 
linders were placed over each other, like the rolls of a roll- 
ing-preſs ; having each of them, at one of its extremes, a 
little dented wheel, one of which catching into the other, 
the whole was put in motion, by means of a winch, or 
handle, faſtened to the firſt, 

The machine thus prepared : the workman heats the cylin- 
ders, and places the ribband in the little ſpace remaining be- 
tween the two, which he contracts yet further by a (crew, 
that preſſes the upper down upon the lower ; then, turning 
the rolls by the handle, a whole piece of ribband is figured 
in leſs time than a fingle yard could be done in the ordinary 
way. See RIBBAND. 


FicuRED Velvet, ſee the article VELVET. 
FILAMENT, in medicine, anatomy, nat. hiſtory, Sc. a 


term uſed in the ſame ſenſe with Fibre; for thoſe fine threads, 


whereof the fleſh, nerves, ſkins, plants, roots, &c. are com- 
poſed, See FiBRE. 


FILANDERS®, in falconry, a diſeaſe in hawks, &c. con- 


liſting of filaments, or ſtrings of blood, coagulated and dried; 
occationed by a violent rupture of ſome vein, by which the 
blood extravaſating, hardens into the figures above-men- 
tioned ;; to the great annoyance of the reins, hips, &c. 


The word is French, Filanders ; formed from „i, thread. 


FILANDERS are alſo a ſort of fine, ſmall worms, which greatly 


incommode the hawk inghe gorge and about the heurt, liver, 
and lungs 3 and which, on ſome occaſions, are of ſervice, 
as they feed an the ſuperfluities of thoſe parts, 

There are four kinds of theſe Filanders, or vermiculi. The 
first, in the gorge, or throat; the ſecond, in the belly; the 
third, in the reins; the fourth, are called needles, on ac- 
count of their exceeding fineneſs. The ſymptoms that diſ- 
cover the diſeaſe, are, the bird's gaping —— | {train- 
ing the fiſt or perch with her pounces; croaking in the 
5 ruffling her train; rubbing her eyes, wings, noſtrils, 
Vol. I. 


F 


FIL 


As the worms are very reſtleſs, the bird is frequently endea- 
vouring to caſt them up; and in opening his mouth you will 
readily diſcover them. From the throat, &c. they will ai- 
cend to the larynx, brain, &c. and over the whole body. 
The ordinary cauſe is bad food. The cure is, not by killing 
them, for fear of impoſthumes from their corruption; but 
— by ſtupifying them, that they may be offenſive but 

eldom. 

This is beſt effected by making the bird ſwallow a clove of 

rlick ; after which ſhe will feel nothing of the Filanders for 

orty days. Others uſe rue, worm- powder, aloes, vervain, 
ſaffron, &c. | 
ILAZER, or FiLACEK, an officer in the court of Com- 
mon pleas, ſo called, becauſe he files the writs, whereon he 
makes out proceſs. Sce FILE. 

Of theſe there are fourteen, in the ſeveral diviſions, and 
counties of England. They make out all writs, and proceſs 
upon original writs, iſſuing out of the chancery, as well real, 
as perſonal and mixed, returnable in that court. Sce WRIT, 
Oc. 

In actions merely perſonal, where the defendants are return- 
ed ſummoned, they make out pone's or attachments; which 
being returned and executed, if the defendant appears not, 
they make out a diſtringas, and ſo ad infinitum, or till he 
does appear. Sec DISTRINGAS, Oc. 

If he be returned nihil, then proceſs of capias infinite, if the 
plaintiff will; or after the third capias, the plaintiff may 
proceed to outlawry, in the county where his original is 
grounded, and have an exigent with proclamation. 

The Filazers likewiſe make out all writs of view in real ac- 
tions, where the view is prayed; and upon repleviſs or re- 
cordari's, writs of retorno habendo, ſecond deliverance, and 
writ of withernam. In real actions, writs of grand and 
xetit cape before appearance. 

hey enter all appearances, and ſpecial bails, upon any pro- 

ceſs made by them. They make the firſt ſcire facias upon 
ſpecial bails, writs of habeas corpus, diſtringas nuper vice 
comitem vel balivum, and duces tecum ; and all ſuperſcdeas's 
upon ſpecial bail or appearance, &c, Writs of habeas cor- 
pus cum cauſa upon the ſherift's return that the defendant is 
detained with other actions, writs of adjourninent of a term, 
in caſe of peſtilence, war, or publick diſturbance. 

Till an order of court made 14 Jac. I. which limited the F7- 
lazers to all matters and proceedings before appearance, and 
the prothonotaries to all after, they alſo entered declarations, 
imparlances, judgments, and pleas, whereto a ſerjeant's hand 
was not requiſite, and made out writs of execution, and 
divers other judicial writs after appearance, 


FILBERDS, or FiLBuDs, the beſt fort of ſmal! nuts, 


worth planting in orchards, or gardens. See Nur. 
They are raiſed ſrom nuts ſet in the earth, or ſuckers from 


the roots of an old tree; or may be grafted on the common 


hazle nut. 

They delight in a fine, mellow, light ground, but will grow 
almoſt any where, eſpecially if defended from violent and 
cold winds, 

The tree is eaſily propagated, bears well, and is of two 
ſorts, the white, and the red; but the former is the beſt, 


FILE “, an inſtrument of ſteel, cut in little hatches, or fur- 


rows ; uſed by the workmen in metals, to ſmooth, poliſh, 
and otherwiſe faſhion the ſame, 


„The word is French, file, literally ſignifying a long ſeries or 


ſucceſſion of any kind of things; of %., thread, 


Files bear a near reſemblance to raſps; the only difference 


between them, is, that the former are cut with edged tools; 
and the latter punched with pointed ones, See RAsP, 

The File is a principal inſtrument in all the kinds and parts 
of ſmithery. It ſhould be forged of the beſt flcel; after 
which rubbing it with greaſe, to make it more ſoft under the 
chiſſel, they cut it with chiſſels and a mallet, this and that 
way, and of this or that depth, according to the grain or 
tooth required. 

After cutting the File, it remains to be tempered ; which 
being the principal myſtery in the making of Viles, will de- 
ſerve to be ws aer deſcribed. : 

Files, then, are tempered with a compoſition of chimney 
ſoot, very dry, and hard, diluted and worked up with urine 
and vinegar ; to which is added common falt the whole to 
be reduced to the conſiſtence of muſtard. 

Now, the Files being cut, and rubbed over with vinegar and 
falt, to ſcour off the greaſe laid on tor the cutting, they co- 
ver them over with this compoſition ; and having laid ſeveral 
of them together in a packet, and covered them in loam, 
they put them in a charcoal fire : Out of which they are 
taken out again, by that time they have acquired a cherry 
colour, which is known by a little rod of the ſame ſtecl, put 
in along with them. Upon taking them out, they caſt them 
into the coldeſt ſpring water they can get. 

Iron Files require a more intenſe heat, than ſtee] ones. 
When the Files are cold, they clean them with charcoal, 
a rag, &c. to take away any of the ſoot cr feces left in the 
cuttings : Then drying them before the fire, they put them 
up carefully in a box of wheat, bran, to keep them from 


ruſting, 
4 H Files 
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ced: Some cutting faſter, as the rough tooth File, &c. 
others more ſlowly, as the ſme tooth' File, ec. Sec FILINOG. 

Fils, is alſo a thread or wire, whereon writs, or other exhi- 
bits in courts, or offices are faſtened, or filed, for the more 
ſafe keeping and ready turning to the ſame. 


Fiz, or label, in beraldry, a bearing repreſented in 726. 


Herald. fig. 2.2. though ſometimes of more, and ſometimes of 
fewer points being the difference or diſtinction of a ſecond ſon. 
It is ſometimes alſo born as a charge in a cvat armour, of 
which Guillim pives many inſtances : But it is oftner the 
difference or mark of diſtinction, which the elder brother 
bears in his coat, during his father's life, See DI FF ERENCE. 
Some diſtinguiſh File, and label, calling the File the upper 


Friis of three or more labels, fee LAB R . 
FILE, ina military ſenſe, is a row of men ſtanding one behind, 
or below, another, from front to rear. 


diers in a File; and in the cavalry, of three. See BaTAL1on, 
They fay, ciaſe the Files, that is, bring the men nearer each 
other : double the Files, i. e. double the depth of the battalion ; 
and diminiſh its breadth or front by one half. The laſt or 
hindermoſt perſon is ſaid 5 bring up the File, 

FILIAL, ſomething belonging to the relation of ſon. See 
dor, 
The divines uſually diſtinguiſh between a ſervile, and a f 
fear. The moſt abandoned may have a ſervile fear of God, 
ſuch as that of a flave to his maſter ; but not a filial fear, i. e. 
a fear reſulting from love and reſpect. 

FILIGRANE „ or FILLIOR EE Work, a kind of enrich- 
ment on gold, or filver, wrought delicately in manner of 
little threads, or grains, or both intermixed. 


* The word is a compound of , or Flum, thread, and granum, 


In Latin it is called filatim elaboratum opus, argentum, aurum, 
This cabinet is furniſhed with divers fine pieces of filigree 


ſucceeding to forging. 
The coarſer cut files are always to be ſucceeded b 
and in all the kinds the rule is, to lean heavy on 
thruſting jt forward, becauſe the teeth of the file are made 
to cut forwards: But in drawing the file back again for a 
ſecond ftroke, it is to be lightly lifted Juſt above the work, 
by reaſon it cuts not coming back. 

The rough, or coarſe-tooth'd file (which when large, is called 
a rubber) ſerves to take off the unevenneſſes of the work, 
left by the hammer, in forging. See Fox GING. 

The 4 file is to take out the too deep cuts, and 


file ſtrokes made -4 the rough file. The fine tooth'd file takes 
e 


finer ; 


In this order the files of ſeveral cuts are to ſucceed each | 


other, till the work is as imooth as it can be filed. After 


FILIUS ante þ<trem, q. d. the ſon before the father, a deno- 
mination applied b botaniſts and floriſts, to plants, whoſe 
flowers come out 4 their leaves. Such are the ſeveral 


ſpecies of colchicum, or meadow- ſaffron. 


* The word is F rench, Filet, form'd of fi, thread. 


FiLLerT, in botany, ſee the article Tartan, 

FilLer, Teniola, in heraldry, a kind of orle, or bordure, 
9 only a third or fourth part of the breadth of the 

Sce BoRDURE. 

It is ſuppoſed to be withdrawn inwards ; and is of a diffe- 
rent colour from the field. It runs quite round, near the 
edge, as a lace over a cloak. 

Filler is alſo uſed for an ordinary drawn, like the bar, from 
the ſiniſter point of the chief a- croſs the ſhield ; in manner 
of a ſcarf: tho' it is ſometimes alſo ſeen in the ſituation of a 
bend, feſs, croſs, Se. 

28 to Guillim, the Fillet is a fourth part of the chief ; 


Filler, or F ILET, in architecture, denotes a little ſquare 
member or ornament, uſed in divers Places, and on divers 
occaſions ; hut generally as a fort of Corona, over a greater 
—j Tab. Archit. fig. 1. & fig. 26. lit. /, e, f. ſig. 
28. lit. 5, H. hg. 32. lit. e. hg. 24. lit. c, e, 

The Fillet is the fame with what the French call Reglet ; 
Bande, & Bandelette ; the Italians, Liſta, or Liftella, See 
RRGLET, LIST, Ce. 

FILLET is alſo uſed monß painters, gilders, Ge. for a little 

rule, or reglet of leaf gold, drawn over certain mouldings; 


| 


pods, and keeps them rt, 
FILTER, or Fi.Taz. in — „ Or. a 


cloth, linen, per, or other matter, to filtrate or train 


filters are of two forts : The firſt, ſimple pieces of 
or cloth; through which the liquor is paſs d without furthe 


liquor to be filtrated. The other end is to be out, dad 
down below the ſurface of the liquor. 


FILTR ATION, the ag of paſſing a thing thro? ; filtre 
called alſo Colature, Percelation, and Tranſcolation. See FII. 
TRE and PERCOLATION. 

Filtration is a kind of diſtillation 3 perform'(d by ſtraining q 
liquor thro? a cloth, bag, linen, or brown Paper, in order 
to clarify, or purify it. 

The moſt commodious way of filtrating, is by brown paper 
faſten'd over the mouth or aperture of a funnel; the {mal}. 


nels of the pores admits only the finer parts through, a4 
keeps the reſt behing. See Fil TER. my 


principle of Filtration. See SPRING. 

Filtration in pbarmacy, is chiefly concerned in tinctures; a; 
when ſome portion is drawn from the ingredients, or ſuf. 
pended in the tincture, which is not neceſſary thereunto; 
but diſturbs and renders the reſt unpleaſant, both to the 


formed by the aſcent of the finer parts of a liquor, up a cord, 
or ſkain of cotton, or fuch like matter, which 18 contrived 


the pores of the threads, which compoſe it, wherchy they 
riſe up, touch, and wet thoſe next above them ; and thele 
again the next threads ; and fo on, to the brim of the velle] ; 
when, the liquor runs over, and deſcends in the other part oi 
the filter which hangs down, by its own natural gravity. 
But this account is liable to many objections ; eſpecially as 
liquors riſe after the like manner in glaſs tubes, much ahove 
the ſurface of the liquor they are immerſed in; where the 
laſs cannot be imagined thus to ſwell. See Ca rIILA RV. 
hers account for it, by conſidering eve hlter, as com- 
poſed of a great number of long, ſmall, ſolid bodies, which 
lie very cloſe together; ſo that the air getting in between 
them, loſes much of its preſſure, and cannot gravitate (0 
ſtrongly, as it doth on the fluid without them: The conſe- 


ſo high, as by their weight to counter-ballance the general 
reſſure on the other parts of the ſurface of the water. 

Laſtly, the retainers to Sir Iſaac Newton's philoſophy deduce 
the phænomenon from the principle of attraction. See 
ATTRACTION. According to them, the cauſe of this 
Filtration is doubtleſs the fame with that whereby fluid: 


with that, whereby water is raiſed in form of vapour ; the 
ſap riſes in vegetables; and the blood circulates through the 
capillary arteries, and the extremely minute glandular ſtrain- 
ers. See ASCENT of liguors, : 5 

FIMBR LEA. The extremities or border of the tube fallopian 
were formerly thus called ; the word ſignifying a fringed bor: 
der, which that part reſembles. Sce Tas. Anat. (Splanch) 

- 9. lit, 4 4. See allo the article FALLOPIAN tute. 

F MBRIATE D, a term in or woe ſignifying that an 
ordinary is edged round with another of a different Colour. 
Thus he beareth or, a croſs patce gules frmbriated fable. 


s; and to aſliſt the fiſh in 
10. progreſfive motion, or ſwimming: But the later natura- 


is the great inſtrument of ſwimming : The Fin 
keep the filh upright, and prevent vacillation, 


unmonly taken for that part of the whale, 


Fins are found, having no other tecth. 
- the throat, and are uſually about a ſpan broad, and 
enn or fifteen long. See W H A LE-bone. 
The whale Fins are the moſt valuable part of the animal. 
Gee I hale FISHERY: . ; | 
FIN AL, that which terminates, or comes laſt in any thing : 
as, a final . final ſentence, Sc. 
Div ines cal the impenitence of the reprobate final, as ſuppo- 
ſing, it to continue to the end of their lives. 
Final Cauſes is the end for which any thing is done. The 
final cauſe is the firſt thing in the intention of a perſon who 
x thing; and the laſt, in the execution. See Final 
CavusE- 
Final Cauſes are of good uſe in ethics; but miſchievous in 
phyſics, and by no means to be allowed: yet Mr. Boyle 
propoles ſome views and regulations, under which they may 
be admitted, in an expreſs inquiry into the Final Cauſcs nd. 
tural things. 
Fix AL Letters, are thoſe which cloſe words. The figure called 
Apocopes conſiſts in retrenching final letters. See APOCOPE 
The Hebrews have five final letters; which, when at the 
end of 2 word, have a diterent figure from what they have 
ar the beginning, or in the middle thereof, Theſe are the 
22, bs J, Y. caph, mem, nun, Pez tfade ; which every 
where but at the ends of words are wrote 2, O, J, B, B. 
IN ANC ES“, in the French policy, denote the revenues 
of the king, and tate: Much the ſame with the treaſury, 
ar exchequer of the Engliſh, and the fiſcus of the Romans. 
See TREASURY) ExCHEQUERs, &c. 

„The word is derived from the German Finanz, ſcraping, 
uſury Though an Cange chuſes rather to deduce it from the 
barbarcus Latin finaucia, preflatio pecunia ria. 

Cunc il of the Finances, correſponds to our lords commiffioners 
of the eyes The comptroller neral of the Finances, t© 
our lord hig Revenue, IREA- 
gURY, Cc. 

The French have 2 peculiar kind of figures, Or numeral 
characters, which t call Chiffre de Finance, See CHA- 


RACTER. 
FIN E, that which is pure. and without mixture. The term 


is particularly uſed in ſpeaking of gold, and ſilver. 
Fine gold ſhould be of twenty-four caracts; but there is 
little, if any, that riſes to ſuch a degree of fineneſs. 
Gold thus fine, is ſoft, and difficult to work; for which rea- 
ſon they always mix a certain quantity of alloy with it. Sce 
3010, ALLOY, and CARACT-. 
Fine filver is that of twelve-penny weights. See SILVER 
ſee alſo REFINING. 
Fine, in law, denotes a covenant made before juſtices, and 
entered of record, for conveyance of lands, tenements, Or 
any thin inheritable, being in «je tempore finis; in order to 
tut off afl future controverſies. See CovENANT. 
A Fine, then, appears to be a concord, acknowledged and 
recorded before a competent judge, touching ſome heredita- 
ment or thing immoveable, that was in controverſy between 
the parties to the ame concord; and for the better credit of 
the tranſaction, it is ſuppoſed to be made in the preſence of 
the king, becauſe levied in his court. 
Hence it binds women covert, being parties, and others 
whom ordinarily the law diſables to tranſact, only for this 
reaſon, That all preſumption of deceit or evil- meaning is 
excluded, where the king and his court of juſtice are ſup- 
poſed to be privy to the act. 
Originally this on concord was inſtituted and allowed, in 
rezard that by the Jaw and antient courſe of proceedings, no 
plaintiff could agree or end the cauſe without licence of the 
court: So as Fines have been antiently levied in perſonal 
actions; and for no greater 4 ſam of money than 17 J. 
But time has produced other uſes of Fines, viz. To cut off 
entails, and with more certainty to pals the intereſt or title 
of any land or tenement, though not controverted, to whom 
we think „either for years, or in fee: Inſomuch that the 
paſſing a Fine in moſt cales now is but fictio juris, ſuppoſing 
an action or controverſy, where in truth none is; and ſo not 
only operating a preſent bar and concluſion againſt the cog- 
nizor or perſon who paſles the Fine, and his heirs 3 but at five 
years end, againſt al others, not expreſs] excepted, and not 
claiming (if it be levied upon good 7 nfideration, and without 
covin) as women Covert, perſons under twenty-one Years, 
priſoners, or ſuch as are out of the realm at the time of its 
acknowledging. ; 


| 


| 


_ :. 


This Fine hath in it five eſſential parts. 1“. The original were 
taken out againſt the cognizor. 2%. The king's licence 
giving the parties liberty to accord; for which he hath a Fine, 
called the king's filver 3 being accounted part of the crown re- 
venue. 39. The concord itſelf, which begins thus, Ef eff cen 
cordia talis, &c. 4“. The note or abſtract of the Fine, * 
ning thus, K. inter R. querentem, & 8. T. wrorem jus 
deforcientesr, &cc. where inſtead of deforcicntes, antiently 
impedientes Was uſed.) 5%. The foot of the Fine (Ilæc oft fina- 
lis concordia fafta in curia domini regis apud Weſt. a die paſc her 
in quindecim dies, anno, &c.) concludes all, containing the 
day, year, and place, and before what juſtice the concord 
was made. 

Fines are either ſingle, or double. 


Single Fin E is that, by which nothing is granted or rendered 


back again by the cognizees tO the cognizors, or any of them. 


Double FIE contains a grant and render-back, either of ſome 


rent, common, or other thing out of the land, or of the 
land itſelf, to all or ſome of the cognizors for ſome eftate, 
limiting thereby remainders to ſtrangers not named in tho 
writ of covenant. 

Sometimes alſo a double Fine is, When the lands lie in ſeveral 
counties. 

Fines with regard to their effect, are divided into executed 
and executory. 


Fink executed, is ſuch, as, of its own force, gives a preſent 


poſſeſſion (at leaft in law) to a cognizee, ſo that he needs no 
writ of habere facias ſeiſinam, for execution of the fame : of 
which ſort is a Fine ur cornizance de droit come ceo, SC. 
that is, upon acknow agment that the thing mentioned in 
the concord is jus ipſius cognizati, ut illa que idem habet d- 
dono cognitoris. Welt. ſect. 51. K. 

The reafon is, becauſe this Fine paſſeth by way of releaſe ot 
a thing which the cognizee hath already (at leaſt by ſuppo- 
ſition) by virtue of a former gift of the cognizor 3 Which is 
in truth the ſureſt Fine of all. 


Fives executory are ſuch, as of their own force do not exe- 


cute or give the poſſeſſion to the cognizee without entry 0! 
action, but require 2 writ of habere facias ſeiſinam: as 2 
Fine ſur cgnixance de droit tantum. 

Fines are now only levied in the court of common: pleas at 
Weſtminſter, in regard of the ſolemnity thereof, ordained 
by the ſtatute of 18 Edw. I. betore which time they were 
ſometimes levied in the county-courts, court-barons, and 
in the exchequer; as may be ſeen in Origines juridiciales, &c. 
Plowden ſays, there Mere Fines levied betore the conqueſt : 
Fulbeck aflures us, he has ſeen the exemplification of one of 
Henry the It's time: Though Dugdale affirms, there were 
none till Henry the IId. 


Fins alſo, according to Cowel, fignifies a ſum of money, 


paid as as an income for lands or tenements let by leaſe; an- 
tiently called gerſuma. 


Fine is allo uſed to denote 2n amends, pecuniary puniſhment, 


or recompence, for an fence committed againſt the king, 
and his laws; or againſt a lord of a manour. 

In which caſe a man is ſaid, facere Finem de tranſgreſſione 
cum rege, NC. 

In all the diverſities of the uſe of the word Fine, it hath but 
one fignification 3 and that is, a f concluſion, or end of 
differences between parties --- in the laſt ſenſe, where it 
Jenotes the ending and remiſſion of an offence, it is uſed by 
Bratton, ho ſpeaks of 2 common Fine that the country 
pays to the king for falſe judgments, or other treſpaſſes, which 
is to be aſſeſſed by the juſtices in eyre before their departure, 
by the oath of knights, and other good men, upon ſuch as 


ought to pay it. 
There is allo a common Fine in courts lcet. 


Fines for Alienation, are reaſonable Fines formerly paid to the 


3 by his tenants in chief, for licence to alienate their 
lands; according to the ſtatute 1 Edw. III. cap. 12. but t ken 


away by ſtatute 12 Car. II. cap. 24. 


Fin p-drawing, or rentering, a dexterous ſewing up, or re- 


joining the parts of any cloth, ſtuff, or the like; torn or 


rent in the dreſſing, Weating, &c. 

It is prohibited to fine-draw pieces of foreign manufacture, 
upon thoſe of our On as has formerly been practiſed. Sc 
ReNTERING. 


FINERS of gold and felver, are thoſe who purify, and part 


thoſe metals from other coarſer, by fire and water. 
'They are alſo called Parters in our old law-books: and 
ſometimes Departers. See DEPART), and REFINING. 


FIN ESSE, * French term, of late current in Englifh. 


Literally, it is of no further import than our Engliſh Vine 
neſs : But among us, it is chicfly uſed to denote that peculiar 
delicacy, or ſubtlety perceived in works of the mind; and 
the niceſt and moſt ſecret and ſublime parts of any ſcience, 
or art, 

A perſon of taſte can never be fond of a pun, where all the 
Fineſſe lies in an equivoque, or an ambiguity. This man 
underſtands all the Fineſſet of his art. The ſubſtance and 
neceſſary part of a language is learnt at 2 little expence : It is 
the Fineſſes and Jelicacies that coſt the moſt. 


ING ERS, Digit, the extreme part of the hand, divided 


into five members. Sec HAND» ; 
The 
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The Fingers conſiſt of fifteen bones, diſpoſed in three rows, 
or ranks ; each Finger having three bones. | 

The joints or jointures are called Condyli, and Internodia 
and their arrangement or rows, Phalanges : The uppermoſt 
of which is the longeſt and largeſt ; the ſecond leſs, but yet 
longer and larger than the third. See PHALANx. 

The firſt Finger is called the pollex, or thum : the ſecond, 
index, ſometimes ſalutaris digitus, and ſometimes numerans : 
the third, the middle Finger, infamis, obſcenus, impudicus, 
and famaſus, becauſe uſed in mocking and deriſion: the 
fourth, annularis, the ring Finger, medio 22 and me- 
dicus, by reaſon the antients uſed to ſtir and mix their 
medicines therewith : the fifth, the little Finger, auricu- 
laris, by reaſon the ear is picked therewith. 


FinGeR's Breadth, a meaſure, of two barley-corns in length, 


or four laid ſide to ſide. See M ASU RE. 


FINING, ſee ReFininG, CLARIFYING, c. 
FINISHING, in architecture, &c. is frequently applied to 


the crowning, or acroter over a piece of building ; placed 
there to terminate, and finiſh it. See CRowNnING, and 
ACROTER. 


FINITE, ſomething bounded, or limited; in contradiction 


to infinite, See INFINITE. 

The ſchool- men make two kinds of Finite: 

The one as to extenſion, which is applied to things that 
have not all poſſible, or conceivable extenſion. 

The other as to perfection, applied to things, which have 
not the laſt perfection. —. 

To get an idea, of a thing finite in point of perfection, we 
firſt conceive the thing as having certain perfections; and 
then conceive ſome other perfection, which it has not, or 
ſome perfection in a further degree. | 

Thus, when I ſay that three is a finite number, I firſt con- 


FIR 


tain ſubſtance, or ſui generis, origi ſuch ; 
roducible by any — * or alteration 4 fox 3 OY 
heſe authors deſcribe Fire as a very ſubtle moveable. 
trating body, the cauſe or inſtrument of heat and Ee 
Some of them add, that when Fire enters the eye in ff, 
lines, it produces or excites the idea of light; Which * 1 
linear motion they account abſolutely neceſſary to the _ 
of light. oce LIGHT. » 
. Whereas, to produce heat, and the other effects of Fir 
ſuch rectilinear motion is not required; but on the ſts, 
trary, an irregular, various motion is fitter to produce th. 
ſame, See HEAT. 
The nature of Fire is ſo wonderful, and abſtruſe, that the 
antients generally revered it as a God: among the ndern 
we can ſcarce name one point in all philoſophy of more 7a 
portance, or leſs underſtood, 
Fire, in effect, is the univerſal inſtrument of all the mo. 
tion, and action in the univerſe : without Fire, all boyie. 
would become immoveable ; as in a ſevere winter we 4. 
ally ſee our fluids become ſolid, for want thereof. Without 
Fire, a man would harden into a ſtatue; and the ver ar 
cohere into a firm, rigid maſs. ; 
Fire, then, is the univerſal cauſe of all mutation, or change: 
for all mutation is by motion; and all motion by Fire, © ' 
Several authors have laboured to ſet this grand agent in it; 
juſt light ; and particularly the excellent Boerhaave, in new 
courſe of experiments, and lectures expreſly on the {u;c 
De Igne. The ſum of his doctrine we ſhall here ſubjoin, | 
Fire, then, is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds: as it is in i{1f 
called Elementary Fire ; and as it is joined with other bodies, 
called Culinary Fire. 


Pure, or Elementary Figs, is ſuch as it exiſts in itſelf ; which 


alone we properly call Fire. 


ceive a number, conſiſting of three units; then conceive | Common, or Culinary FIR E is that exiſting in ignited bodies, 


other units beyond theſe three. Thus it is I conceive my 
mind finite, by obſerving certain perfections beyond what J 
find in my mind, See PERFECTION, 

After the ſame manner I conceive this ſtudy to be finite, by 
having an idea of extenſion beyond what is contained there- 
in. dee EXTENSION, 


FINITOR, in aſtronomy, the horizon ; thus called, by 


reaſon it finiſhes, or bounds the ſight, or proſpect. Sec Ho- 
RIZON, 


FIOL, orF1ar, fee the article PRI Al. 
FIRE, in phyliology—The moſt univerſal and ſenſible cha- 


rafter of Fire, and that which beſt dehnes and diſtinguiſhes 
it from every other thing, is its giving heat. 

Fire, therefore, may be generally defined to be whatever 
warms, or heats — By dee HEAT. 

Again, as heat is ſomething, whoſe preſence we beſt per- 
ceive by the dilatation of the air or ſpirit in the thermometer: 
Fire may be defined to be that whoſe preſence we perceive 
by the expanſion of the air, or ſpirit in the thermometer, 
See RAREFACTION, and THERMOMETER. - 
Whence it follows, that Fire is a body, and a body in mo- 
tion. Its motion is argued from its expanding the air; 
which is not effected without communicating motion there- 
to: and its corporeity is proved by experiment, For pure 
mexcury being incloſed in a phial with a long neck, and 
kept in a gentle heat for the ſpace of a year, is reduced in- 
to a ſolid ; and its weight conſiderably increaſed ; which in- 
creaſe can ariſe from nothing but the acceſſion of Fire. 
See MERCURY. 

Fire, makes one of the vulgar, or peripatetic elements, de- 
fined to be hot, and dry ; or, it is that part, or ingredient 
in all bodies, which is hot in the higheſt degree, and dry in 
an inferior one, See ELEMENT. 

What the ſchool-philoſophers add further, as to the nature 
of Fire, is, that it is a ſimple body ; as not' including any 
contrariety of qualities; and a body abſolutely light, as 
tending naturally upward : for which reaſon they hold its 
natural place to be above all the other elements, between the 


extremity of our atmoſphere, and the moon; and the fund of 


Fire ſuppoſed to retide in that ſphere, they call elementary 
Fire. See ELEMENTARY. 

Fire, according to the Carteſians, is an aſſemblage of the 
more ſolid, earthy particles, which ſwimming in the ra- 
pidly fluid matter of the firſt element, become vehemently 
agitated thereby ; and by this intenſe agitation or motion 
are diſpoſed of to give the ſenſation of heat, light, &. See 
CARTESIANISM. 

Fire, according .to Sir I, Newton, is a body heated ſo hot, 
as to emit light copiouſly ; ſee LIGHT. For what elle, 
ſays that philoſopher, is red-hot iron, but Fire? And what 
elſe is a fiery coal, than red-hot wood? By which he ſug- 
geſts, that bodies which are not Fire, may be changed and 
converted into Fire, Sce FLAME. 

It is a diſpute of ſome ſtanding among philoſophers, whe- 
ther Fire be any ſpecific ſubſtance, originally diſtin& from 
all other; or whether it be of the common matter of other 


bodies, only under certain peculiar modifications: 7. e. whe- 


ther Fre be ſuch by its own nature, or by motion? 
According to ſome of the lateſt philoſophers, Fire is a cer- 


| 


or excited by the former in combuſtible matters, the mi- 
nute particles whereof joining with thoſe of the pure Hie, 
conſtitute pure flame. See FLAME. 
This latter is improperly called Fire; in regard only a {ail 
part of it is real, or pure Fire. 
Pure Fire, ſuch as collected in a burning glaſs, yields na 
flame, ſmoke, aſhes, or the like : conſequently, in ignited 
bodies, that which flames, ſmokes, Cc. is not ſimply Fre. 
2 effects, nature, properties, &c. of each ſha!) be conſi- 
ered. F 
I. Pure, or Elementary Fire of itſelf, is imperceptible ; and 
only diſcovers itſelf by certain effects, which it produces in 
ies ; which effects are only learnt, by obſerving the 
changes that ariſe in thoſe bodies. 
The firſt effect of elementary Fire on bodies, is heat; which 
ariſes wholly from Fire; and in ſuch manner as that the 
meaſure of heat is always the meaſure of Fire ; and that of 
bog of heat. So the heat is inſeparable from Fire, d 
FAT. 
The ſecond is, dilatation in all ſolid bodies; and ra::fac- 
tion in all fluids, ; 
That both theſe are inſeparable from heat, is evident from 
numerous experiments. An iron rod, or bar, being, heated, 
increaſes in all its dimenſions; and the more ſo, as it is tur- 
ther and further heated: upon expoſing it to the cold again, 
it contracts and returns ſucceſſively through all the degree 
of its dilatation, till it arrive at its firſt bulk; being never 
two minutes ſucceſſively of the ſame magnitude. 
The like is obſerved in the heavieſt of all bodies, gold; 
which, when fuſed, takes up more ſpace than before io 
mercury, the heavieſt of all fluids, we have known to cn 
in a narrow tube over the Fire, to above thirty times its 
height. See RAREFACTION, and DILATATION, 
The laws of this expanſion, are 19. That the fame degree of 
Fire rarefies fluids ſooner, and in a greater degree than it 
does ſolids. Without this, the thermometer would be ot 
no uſe ; ſince the cavity of the tube would then be dilated 
in the ſame proportion, as the fluid is rarefied. 2*. Ih 
lighter the fluid, the more it is dilated by Fire. Thus air, 
the lighteſt of all fluids, expands the moſt ; and after air, 
ſpirit of wine, See THERMOMETER. 
The third effect of Fire on bodies, is motion: for Firs, in 
warming and dilating bodies, muſt of neceſſity move their 
arts. 
10 effect, all the motion in nature ariſes from Fire alone; 
and taking this away, all things become immoveable. Upon 


the abſence of only a certain degree of Fire, all oils, lats, 


waters, wines, ales, ſpirits. of wine, vegetables, animals, 
Sc. become hard, rigid, and inert: and the leſs the de- 
gree of Fire, the ſooner, and more violently is this indusa- 
tion made, | : 
Hence, if there were the greateſt degree of cold, and . 
Fire were abſolutely taken away, all nature would grow n- 
to one concrete body, ſolid as gold, and hard as diamond. 
But upon the application of Fire, it would recover its for- 
mer mobility, : 
Conſequently, every diminution of Fire is attended with 2 
55 diminution of motion : and vice verſa. »*© 
OLD, This 


„e whoſe effects we have been relating, needs no 


lum to ſuſtain or preſerve it. | 
- — calx of tin or in the exhauſted re- 


mp 3 and applying a burning glaſs, ſo as the 

e conſequence will be a vehe- 
Jilatation of the calx, from the centre towards the 
ference, whereby the receiver will be broke into a 


oil be pou in vacuo, upon pirit of nitre, there will 
8 ariſe a huge Fire, to the great danger of the 
br-ſtanders. : 
All the above-mentioned effects of elementary Fire may be 
:\creaſed divers ways, VIZ. YE : 
Attrition, or 2 ſwift agitation, Or rubbing of one 
inſt another. This is apparent in ſolids: a vehe- 
„ attrition of a flint, and ſteel, every body knows, will 
duce ſparks. So in fluids, cream, by long churning to 
ſeparate che butter, will grow ſenſibly warm 3 and a baro- 
meter renders the effect ſtill more diſcernable. See Ar- 
In effect, all che heat of an animal is 282 the agitation 
and attrition of the parts of its Juices again each other, and 
the ſides of the veſſel. See CALIDUM innatum. | 
he more ſolid, hard, and elaſtic the bodies thus agitated 
are, the more points of contact they have: the more intenſe 
the force whereby they axe truck againſt each other, 15, 


the greater their motion : and the quicker the returns of the 


ſtrokcs, and the longer continued, the greater is the heat 
roduced. 

Thus, a piece of ſpunge rubbed lightly, and for a little 
while again another, acquires no ſenſible heat: but a large, 
heavy piece of iron briſkly rubbed againſt another in 3 cold 
ſeaſon (when bodies are the denſeſt) will preſently acquire an 
intenſe heat, ſufficient to fire ſulphur, gun-powder, Or the 
like. | 

& a knife whetted briſkly on a dry rough ſtone, ſhall yield 
ſparks of Fire ; but if oil, or any other fatty matter be in- 
terpoſed, no ſenſible heat ſhall ariſe : and the points of two 
accdles rubbed againſt each other ever fo ſtrongly, or ſo 
long, will never grow warm; as only touching in a few 


Hence, 1“. The globules of the cruor, or red blood, drove by 
the force of the heart againſt each other, or againſt the 
Gdes of the arteries, excite more heat than the globules of 
the ſerum, or any other humour in the animal. Hence, 
20. Thoſe parts abounding molt in theſe globules thus agita- 
ted, as the heart, liver, and head, will be the hotteſt of all 
others: and the denſer the blood, cæteris paribus, the greater 
the heat, Se. 3% The quicker the contract ons of the 
heart are repeated, the greater will the heat be. 
The ſecond manner of increaſing the effect of elemental 
Fire, is by throwing a quantity of moiſt or green vegeta- 
Mes, cut down while full of ſap, into a large heap, and 
preſſing them cloſe down; the reſult of which, is, that they 
grow warm, hot, ſmoke, and break out into fame. 
The third way is, by che mixture of certain cold bodies, 
Thus, water and ſpirit of wine, firſt warmed, grow much 
hotter by the mixture : ſo, any of the heavy aromatic Oils, 
az of cloves, cinnamon, ſaſſafras, guaiacum, Sc. mixed with 
ſoirit of nitre, grow exceedingly hot, and burſt forth like 
vulcano's. And the ſame may be ſaid of ſpirit of nitre, 
and ſteel filings. 
The like effec may be had from dry bodies, Thus, pure 
ſulphur, and ſteel filings, well ground and mixed in equal 
quantities, with water enough to make them into a dry 
paſte, and laid an hour or two any where, even under 
ground, will ſmoke and emit flame; and that with the 
rrcater vehemence, as it is more ſtrongly preſſed down. See 
EARTHQUAKE. 
The ſourth is by phoſphorus, which is a kind of magnet pre- 
parcd from the parts of animals, that imbibes and retains Fire 
for many ages. See PHoSPHOR Us, 
But in all theſe manners, it does not apPe2t that any Fire 
is excited, or generated of what was not Fire before : for, 
if in a ſevere winter's day you rub a plate of gold briſkly a- 
gainſt another, they will both grow hotter and hotter by de- 
grees, till at length they become red hot, and at the point 
of melting : and yet all this time the plates loſe nothing of 
their weight; but (well and grow bigger in all their di- 
menſions. 
Hence it follows, that the particles of the gold are not con- 
verted by the friction, into Fire; but the Fire exiſted be- 
fore ; and all the effect of the friction, &c. is to collect, or 
bring together Aa quantity thereof before diſperſed throughout 
the atmoſphere. | 
In effect, there is no making or producing of Fire de novo. 
All we can go, 15, of inſenſible, to render it ſenſible, i. e. 
to collect it out of a greater ſpace into a leſſer; and to di- 
rect and determine it to certain places. This is effected, as 
above-mentioned, by motion, attrition, &c. 
The ſun alſo contributes very much to the bringing of Fire 
to light, by means of his rapid motion round his axis; Where- 
by 1 my particles, every Where diffuſed, arc directed and 
"Ole oe . © 
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determined in pararallel lines towards certain places, here 
their effect becomes apparent. See SUN. 
Whence it is that we perceive the Fire when tlie ſun is a- 
bove the horizon 3 but that, when he diſappears, his im- 
pulſe or preſſion being then taken away, the Fire continues 
diſperſed at large through the ethereal ſpace. 

In effect, there is not leſs Fire in our hemiſphere in the 
night time, than by day ; only it wants the proper determi- 
nation to make it perceived. 

Another way of rendering it ſenſible, is, by collecting the 
parallel rays into 2 leſs compaſs, by means of convex glaſſes, 
or concave ſpecula. See LENS, BURNING GLASS, &c. 
This elementary Fire is preſent every where, in all bodies, 2!) 
ſpace, and at all times; and that in equal quantities: for, 
go where you will, to the top of the higheſt mountain, Or 
eſcend into the loweſt cavern 3 whether the ſun ſhine, or 
not ; in the coldeſt winter, or the moſt ſcorching ſummer 3 
by one or other, or all of the means above-mentioned may 
Fire be collected. In a word, there is no aſſignable phyſical 
point without Fire ; no place in nature, Where the attrition 
of two {ticks will not rendei it ſenſible. 
So long as Fire remains equably, and undetermined in any 
place, it does not diſcover itſelf by any effect. In the fe- 
vereſt weather we perceive no influence or eſſect of Fire, 
when, at the ſame time being collected and determined by at- 
trition, it becomes manifeſt. 

By changing Fire out of its indeterminate ſtate, and impel- 
ling it in converging lines, its moment 15 increaſed. Wit- 
neſs the phænomena of burning glafles. 

But, how attrition, crude vegetables, &c. contribute towards 
altering the direction, Oe. of Fire, does not appear. 
On this Fire, and the effects thereof above-mentioned, de- 
pends all fluidity of humours, juices, &c. all vegetation, pu- 
trefaction, fermentation, animal heat, c. See FLUIDITY, 
VEGETATION, PUTREFACTION, Cc. 

Il. But in what manner foever, Fire is collected in bodics 3 
upon a ceſſation of che collecting cauſe, it ſoon diſappears 
again, unleſs it be ſupplied with a Pabulum, or Fuel. In 
which caſe it becomes Culinary Fire.— 

By Pabulum, or Fuel of Firc, we mean whatever receives, 
and retains Fire ; and is conſumed, or at leaſt rendered in- 
ſenſible thereby. Sec FEWEL- 

The only pabulum of Fire, in all nature, is the oil, ſulphur, 
or fat of bodies: and bodies are only fuel, on account of the 
oil they contain. 

Hence, 15. All vegetables, not toc moiſt, nor too dry, af- 
ford ſuch a pabulum 3 particularly thoſe, which contain the 
greateſt quantity of oil; as balſamic and reſinous woods, 
Sc. 29. All vegetable and animal-coals are a proper pabu- 
ſum for maintaining of Le a being only the parts of ve- 
getables and animals, which have exhaied their water and 
falt, and retained the oil alone inhering, in a black iorm, in 
their earth. 39. All foſhl nd bituminous earths, turfs, Cc. 
49%. All mineral ſulphur, whether pure or joined with earth, 
ſtone, or metals; 25 pit-coal, &c. 5". The fat and dung 
of animals. And, 0%. Several productions of chymiſtry ; 35 
oils, inflammable ſpirits, &c. 

This Fire, which burns combuſtible hodies, requires ir, to 
ſuſtain it; which taken away, the Fire is immediately diſ- 
ſipated: as appears from the experiments in vacuo. 

And yet, Fire does not immediately bear, or endure the 
air ; but always repels it: and by that means forms a kind 
of vault, or aerial furnace all round; which by its weight, 
and the preſſure of the incumbent air, acts on all the parti 
cles, or corpuſcles that would make their way through it, 
and thus retains the Fire, and applies it to the combuſtible 
matter. 

Hence, the heavier the air, the more vehement the Fire - 
and accordingly, in ſtill cold weather WC obſerve the Fire to 
act with more violence than in warm weather. 

But whether the air retains Fire by its weight alone (Which 
water itſelf would do) may be queſtioned : and whether its 
elaſticity does not contribute ſomething thereto 3 As alſo, 
whether there be not ſome further unknown Property in 
the air, that has 4 ſhare, may be doubted. - Something of 
this kind one would ſuſpe& from hence, that all air is not 
proper to maintain flame. See AIR. 

This Fire, in burning 4 combuſtivle matter, affords a ſhin- 
ing Fire, or a flame, or both, according to the diverſity ot 
fuel; and frequently, ſmoke, ſoot and aſhes. 

Shining, or luminous Fire, ſeems to be elementary Fire, at. 
tracted towards the parts of the ſulphur, or oil, with ſuch 
force and velocity, as to move, and ſhake them very vio- 
lently, whirl them about, divide, and attenuate them, and 
thus reader them volatile, and ready to be expelled : while, 
in the mean time, the air, making its vault all around, re- 
(rains and keeps them in, direcls them to the ſulphur, and 
keeps them {tj} collected in their place or pabulum, while 
the combuſtible matter 1s diffuſed all around. 

Flame ſeems to be nothing but a thick ſulphur agitated, as 
before, by elementary Fire; ſo as the Fire is driven With Aa 
great motion around the revolving particles of the ſalphur. 


Sce FLAME. 
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Soot, ſeems to be produced, when Fire and ſulphur cannot 
break into a flame; being a fort of coal, conſiſting of a 
thick ſulphur, and an attenuated oil with earth and ſalt. 
See SOOT. ; 
Smoke ſeems to be the combuſtible matter, when it begins 
to be relinquiſhed by the elementary Fire : for, if this ſmoke 
be afterwards paſſed through a lame, it will itſelf become 
flame, as before. See SMOKE. : 

Laſtly, aſhes are the earth, and ſalt; which the Fire leaves 
untouched. See ASHES. . 

Fire may be diſtinguiſhed into ſhining, and not ſbining: for, 
that there is Fire which does not emit light, is evident 
hence, that a piece of iron taken out of the Fire, before 


it be red hot, ſhall yet give Fire to ſulphur. 


Shining Fire again may be ſubdivided into two kinds : that 


which warms, as red-hot iron; and that which does not 
warm, as that obſerved in putrid fiſhes, rotten wood, Oc. 
the oil whereof beginning to be agitated, and attenuated, 
produces light, without any heat, ſo far as the thermometer 
may be a judge. 

Of ſhining, and at the ſame time warming Fires, the prin- 
cipal is that of the ſun, as it is called ; though, whether the 
Fire be really emitted from the body of the ſun; or whe- 
ther it be only the common, Vague, univerſal Fire, deter- 
mined by the ſun, is not eaſy to ſay. This Fire we more 
uſually conſider under the denomination of light. See SUN, 
and LiGHT. 

This ſolar Fire, in calcining certain bodies, makes ſome ad- 
dition to the weight thereof, See CAL x, and CALCINA- 
TION, 

Thus, antimony expoſed in the focus of a burning glaſs, will 
ſmoke a conſiderable time; and the greateſt part of it ſeem 
to evaporate in fumes : but, if tried by the balance, it will 
be ſound to have gained in weight. And if it be again ap- 
plied in the focus of a larger glaſe, it will again emit fumes 3 
and yet {till be inc reaſed in weight. 

Beſide the ſolar, there is likewiſe a ſubterraneous Fire, 

This appears in digging under ground: for the firſt glebe, 
next to the ſurface, is warmed by the heat of the ſun ; and 
as you go deeper, you will find it colder ; whence in hot 
countries they have conſervatories of ice at ſome depth under 
ground ; till, arriving at a certain depth, viz. forty or fifty 
foot, it begins to grow warmer, fo as no ice can there ſub- 
ſilt : and at a yet greater depth, it is ſo hot, as to take a- 
way reſpiration, extinguiſh candles, &c. And if the miner 
will venture further, and carry a candle along with him, he 
frequently ſets the whole place in a flame, the ſulphurous 
fumes, rendered volatile. by the ſubterraneous Fire, catching 
flame from the candle. 

Whence it appears, that there is another ſource of Fire, or 
another ſun, in the boſom of the carth, which gives mo- 
tion and life to every thing growing in, or upon the globe; 
and even, that the centre of the carth is mere Fire; which 
Fire is likewiſe argued to be perpetual, from vulcano's or 
burning mountains, which have been known to caſt up 
Firs from the earlieſt account of time. See VOLCANO. 
There are two great Fires therefore, the higher, or ſolar ; 


and the lower, or ſubterrancous; in every other reſpect per- 


fectly alike, See SUBTERRANEAN, &c. 


Firs, in chymiſtry, is the great inſtrument, by which moſt 


of the operations of that art are performed, See CHY- 
MISTRY. 

The kind, degree, direction, &c. of Fire, are things the 
chymiſt is principally to attend to. The diverſity of Fire 
makes a great difference in the reſult of the experiment; 
ſo as, the ſame effect, e. gr. ſball not ariſe, if an experi- 
ment be made with the Fire of ſpirit of wine, and chat of 
pitcoal. 

And to this cauſe, Mr. Boyle, in his treatiſe of the unex- 
pected failure of experiments, attributes it, that a great ma- 
ny experiments ſucceſsfully tried by ſome, have not ſucceed - 
cd to others. 

The Fires chiefly required by the chymiſts, are ſuch as yield 
no faces or remains ; no ſalt, or ſmoke : and ſuch alone ate 
thoſe of the ſun, and of ſpirit, of wine. "Thoſe which come 
next in purity, are oils diſtilled per veſicam; Which loſe 
their earth and ſalt, by their boiling and agitation in the 
water; ſo that the oftener the diſtillation is repeated, the 
purer they are rendered : after theſe come turt, 

Indeed, the very manner wherein the Fire is blown, is found 
to have ſome effect: Thus, Acoſta, lib. iv. c. 5. relates, that 
in Peru, when they would melt and feparete their ſilver from 
the earth, &c. if the Fire be blown up with bellows, the 
fulion will not ſucceed : nor will any other Fire do but that 
blown by the wind raiſed from the fall of ſome water; ſo 
that they are forced to have recourſe to large tubes laid to 
the feet of large mountains, or cataracts to convey the wind 
cenerated by the fall of water to their works. 

The degree of Fire, or the collection and direction of Fire, 
to the degree proper for each operation, is almoſt the whole 
of chymiſtry: for the Fire, e. gr. requiſite to melt metals, 
is by no means proper for the diſtilling of ſpirit of wine, 
Now, the greater or leſs force of Fire depends altogether on 


@ greater or Jeſs quantity thereof collected into a focus: for, 


as to its motion, it does not ſeem in our power to alt 
or to make any increaſe or diminution of the torce TY 
Fire on that account. oy 
The chymiſts uſe four principal degrees of Fire in their 
rations. *<{ _ 
The firſt is equal to the natural heat of the human bad 
or rather that of a hen, brooding on ber eggs; which i; 
ſtandard: and accordingly this firſt degree is beſt meafure) 
by applying a thermometer to a hen; and ſome has 
by keeping a Hire continually to this degree, by mean, 15 
thermometer, have hatched chickens. TY 
By this degree all their digeſtions, eaſy ſeparations and (1, 
tions, gentle diſtillations, with all fermentations and 8 
factions are performed, See DIOEST ION, Disr ill. 
T 10N, Cc. re 
The ſecond degree of Fire is that which gives a man pan 
but does not deſtroy, or conſume the parts : like the heat 
a ſcorching ſummer's ſun, which chafes and inflame |. 
skin; and even ſometimes railes bliſters. 2 
It is uſed in making ſeparations of the more pondetous bo- 
dies, which the firſt degree is not equal to ; as allo in { _ 
fixations, particularly that of mercury, Which is rendereq 
fixed by a gradual introduction of ſuch Fire among the _ 
of the mercury. 5 
It makes the ſerum of the blood, and white of an egy co. 
leſce, and ſo occaſions deadly inflammations; and 15 100 in- 
tenſe for any digeſtion, putrefaction, or fermentation to be 
effected by it. | 
The third degree of Fire is that of boiling water, which 
ſeparates and deſtroys the parts of bodies. This degree 
perfectly ſtable; for water, when once it boils, is at its ot. 
moſt degree of heat, and cannot be raiſed a whit further, by 
any augmentation of Fire, or fuel; as was firit ob(crved | 
. Amontons. | 
This degree ſerves to attenuate, ſeparate, fix, and perform 
other operations, where the two former would not be ci. 
fectual. 
The fourth degree is that which melts metals, and dete. 
every thing elle. i 3 
This degree is too vehement to be eſtimated by the thermo 
meter; that inſtrument not being able to endure it tv {2 
it is only determinable by its effect in the fuſion of in«tal 
as the heat of boiling water cannot be increaſed, io net 
can that of melted metals. 
This degree is uſed in abundance of operations, and part. 
cularly about minerals, where the three preceding degrees «te 
inſufficient. This is the laſt degree known to the antici; 
chymiſts. 
The lateſt chymiſts reckon a fifth degree of Fire, viz. that 
whereby gold is made to emit ſumes, and evaporate. 
This was firſt diſcovered in the year 1690. by Mr. LIchirr. 
hauſen, whoſe burning glaſs rendered every thing, even gold 
irſelf volatile. Sce VOLATILITY, BURNING GLA 
GoLD, &c. 
Beſide theſe five degrees, the chymiſts have ſevera! interme- 
diate ones; all which however may be eaſily reduced do u 
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former. 

As, the digeſting Fire, . or venter equi, which is the heat © 
a dunghil. 

The 3 Marie, Arenoſum, &c. explained under the 


article BALNE UM. 

The naked, or immediate Fire, which is the common Fe 
applied under a veſſel. 

The Fire of a Lamp, which is moderate and equal, and miy 
be increaſed by the addition of more wick; uſed by ch 
mellers, Oc. 

The peel Fire, which is lighted all round a Crucible, or 
other veſſel, to heat it all alike. 

That called by Suppreſſion, which is when the veſiel is 1! 
only encompaſſed round, but covered over with Fine. 

The Reverberatory Fire, when it is in a furnace cloſe u-, 
by which the Fire is reflected back, and all round uf 
vellel, See REVERBERATORY. 

The melting, or fuſing Fire, for the ſolution and calcinatio1 
of metals and minerals. See FUsION. 

The Glaſs-hoyſe Fire, for the vitrifying of the aſhes of 
tables. See GLASS. 0 
And the Olympick Fire, which 1s that of the ſun collect 
the focus of a burning mirror, &c. 1 
To the ſeveral degrecs of Fire required, ſeveral forms = 
naces are accomodated; which ſee under the article Þ U A- 
NACE. j 

There are five principal ways of altering the degree of Hire. 
For Fire differs, 1%. According to the weight of the pabu- 
lum, or fuel; it being a rule, that the heavier the fuel 
combuſtible matter is, the more veheraent, ceteris paris, 
is the Fire. Thus, ſpirit of wine affords a weaker and det 
deſtructive Fire than oil; and this, than pitch, and 10 on 
the heavier and grofler, {till the fiercer. 
29, According to the quantity of the pabulum, or fuel. 
39. According to the diſtance of the Fire from the object 
it being a rule, that the heat of the Fire at different diſtance» 
is reciprocally, as the ſquares of thoſe diſtances. 
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„, By the introducing, o. blowing of air into the Fire; 
Beg a rule, that the ſtronger the current of air, or wind 


vault incum 


zu briſk blowing puts the minute parts of the pabulum into 
r motions whence 2 E attrition ariles, and of 


„ According to the ſolidity, or reſiſtance of the medium 
derween che Fire and the object; for the more ſolid the me- 
dium, the greater quantity of heat, cæteris paribus, does it 
ve from the Fire, and communicate to the object. 

a vapour-bath communicates much leſs heat to the 


pocket fitting near the Fire, ſhall frequently 
Indeed, this rule admits of ſome exceptions 3 


dantly proved, that Fire alters bodies; and that the parts 


elements procured from bodies by Fire, did not exiſt ſuch in 


the bodies themſelves. See ELEMENTS. 


Add, chat Fire does not only ſeparate and decompou nd ; but 
it allo compounds and mines bodies. This no body can 
doubt of, who Knows that Fire in acting on many bodies, 
linuates and fixes itſelf among them, and ſo conſtitutes one 


Thus, if 2 piece of metal be put in Water, and both ſet over 
the Fire; while the water only grows lukewarm, the metal 


ſhall be ſo hot, as to be paſt touching : and thus a . in a 


vec ry 


nile his clothes themſelves have not an! ſenſible 
i for 


we have Oils, lichter than water, which yet admit of triple its 


Mr, Boyle, in his Scept ical Ciymiſt, We think, has abun- 


it IF. 


is, 


led it be not ſo ſtrong as to break the aerial fornix Or 
bent on the Fire, the more is the Fire encrcaſed 


or 


from the increaſe of the weight of the lead: The like is 
obſervable in ſalt of tartar, which when firſt melted, loſes 
ſomewhat of its weight; but as it is calcined further and fur- 
ther, grows ſtill heavier and heavier. In like manner, anti- 
mony dalcined by a burning glaſe, receives a notable acceſſion 


of weight. 


To ſav no mot, phoſphorus muſt derive its ſhining Matter 


om the fiery particles 1c imbibes in the diftil}ation For no 
body will imagine that any of that ſhining matter before ex- 


ged in the human body. See PHOSP HOR US» 


FjRE, in medicine and chirurgery, 18 uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with cautery; and is diſtinguiſhed into actual, and potential. 


Actual FIRE Is a hot iron.— There are ſeveral diſeaſes, only 
to he cured by the application of actual Fire; which method 


of cure is practiſed with great ſucceſs in the Eaſt-Indies. 


Bu RNING. 
Potential FIRE is that contained in cauſtic medicines. 


CausTIC, and CAUTERY-. 
F;-e alſo gives the denomination to divers diſeaſes, 28 


dee 


Sce 


St. Anthony's FIRE» by phyſicians more uſually called eryſi- 


pelas. See ERYSIPE LAS. 


St. Anthony's Fire is alſo called holy Fire, Or ſacer Ignis 3 and 


in an antient inſtruments belonging to the hoſpital in 


church of St. Anthony at Magsſcilles, it called Fire of hell, 


or lonis infernalts. 


This diſtemper made great ravages in France, in the XIth 


and XIIth century 5 and it was for the relief of perſons 


bouring under it, that the religious order of St. Anthony 
was founded, in the ya! 1093, under the pontificate of 


Urban II. 


Walking FIRE, called alſo IVill-with-a-wiſp, Fack-in-a-tan- 


thorn, Ignis fatuus, c. See Ignis FAT uus. 


Fins, in theology, 1 frequently underſtood of the puniſh- 
ment of the wicked aſter death. See HELL, GEHENNA> 


PuRGATORYs Sc: 


It is ſuppoſed the world will perith at laſt by Fire. See CoN- 


FLAGRA TION. 


God has made ſeveral revelations of himſelf, under the appear- 
ance of Fire : He appeared to Moſes under the form of a 


Fire burning in a Buth : The Holy Gho{t deſcended on 


was guided and conducted in the night-time by 2 pillar of 


Fixe. 


The Perſians adored God under the image or repreſentation 
of Are; by reaſon it is Fire gives motion to every thing in 
nature. hey are ſaid to have Fires ſtill ſubſiſting, which 


have burnt above a thouſand your 
the Hebrews kept up che iy Fire in the temple 3 and 


veſtals were appointed expreſs, to Keep UP the ſacred Fire ot 


the Romans. See VES TAL. 


Vulcan was worſhipped among the antients, and particularly 


the Egyptians, as the inventor of Fire: And Boerhaave 


made it highly probable, that the Vulcan of the heathens 
was the Tubal Cain of the Hebrews, the firſt who appears 0 


hxve known the uſe of Fire; and to have applied it in 
fulon of metals, and other preparations ot chymiſiry. 
CHYMISTRY-. 
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acoſtles in tongues of Fire; and the camp of the Iſraelites 


the 
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FIR 


xx, in the military language, is ſometimes applied to the 
Fires lighted in an army in the night- time. 


Thus, the enemy's Fires were ſen on the top of the moun- 


tains. 

But, the term Fire or Firing, is more frequently uſed for 

the diſcharge of the Fire- arms; or the ſhot made on the 

enemy from the artillery» &c. 

The horſe ſuffered extremely from the Fire of the foot, 

which took them in ank: The trench was expoſed to the 

— of the place In - this aflault the curtain was all on 
ire. 

In fortification, the Fire of the place denotes the flank ; 0! 

that part of the curtain where the line of defence texmunates 3 

from whence they fre, co defend the oppolite face of the 

baſtion. . Sec FLANK. 

The beſt way of fortifying, is that which gives the moſt 

Fire. See Fon rizZIic Arn: 


Fix E-ARMS are thoſe charged with powder and ball: Such arc 


canons, mortars, and other ordnance 3 muſquets, carabines, 
piſtols, and even bombs, granado's carcalles, c. See Ca- 
NON, MORTAR» ORDNANCE, Ge. 

For the rebound or refilition of Fire-armMs, (we REBOUND: 
Gee alſo GUNPOW DER) BULLET, SHOT), &c. 

In the hiſtory of the Royal Academy for the year 1707, VE 
have an account of tome experiments made with fire-arms 
differently loaded, by M. Cailini. Among other things be 
obſerves, that by loading the piece with a ball which is 
ſomewhat lets than caliber ; and only laying a little gunpow- 
der below the ball, and a good deal above it, it will yield a 
vehement noiſe, but have no ſenſible effect or impulſe on 
the ball. 

This he takes to have been all the ſecret of thoſe people who 


pretended to ſell the art of rendering ones (elf in vulnerable, 
or ſhot proof. — 


Fig E-BOTE, fuel for neceſſary firing, which by the com- 


mon law tenants may take out of the lands granted to them. 
Sec HAYBOT E, and EsSTOVERS- 


FIiRE-EAT rr We have a Brea. number of charletans, who 


have procured the attention and wonder of the publick, by 
eating of Fire, walking on Fire, waſhing their hands in 
melted lead, c. 

The moſt celebrated is our countryman Richardſon, much 
talked of abroad. His ſecret, as related in the Journal des 
Scavans, of the year 1680, conſiſted in a pure ſpirit of (ul- 
har wherewith = rubbed his hands, and the parts that Were 
to touch the Fire; which burning and cauterizing the epider- 
mis, hardened and enabled the Kein to reſiſt the Fire. 
Indeed this is no new thing: Amb. baré aſſures us he had 
tried on himſelf, that after waſhing che hands in ones OWN 
urine, or with unguentum aureum, one may ſafely waſh 
them in melted lead. 

He adds, that by waſhing his bands in the juice of onions, 
he could bear a red hot ſhovel on them, while it diſtilled lard. 


Fik E-MAS TE R, in our train Of artillery, is an officer who 


gives directions, and the proportions of the ingredients, for 
all the compoſitions of Fire-works, whether lor ſervice in 
war, or tor rejoicings and recreations. 

The orders are given to the Fire-workers, and bombardeers, 
Who are obliged to execute them, - See FIR E-wokk ER. 


FIR E-Ofr FIC E, an office of inſurancè from fire. Sec Ass u- 


RANCE. 


Fir E-3TONE, 4 kind of fone, called alſo Rygate-flone, from 


the place whence it is chiefly brought; it is very good, and 
much uſed for chimneys, hearths, ovens, ſtoves, Sc. See 
STONE. 


Wild FIRE, is 2 kind of artificial or factitious Fire, which 


burns even under Water; and that with greater violence 
than out of 1t. 

It is compoſed of ſulphur, naphtha, pitch, gum, and bitu- 
men; and is only extinguiſhable by vincgar, mixed with 
ſand and urine 3 or with raw hides. 

Its motion or tendency is ſaid to be CONtrary to that of natu- 
ral Fire, and always follows the direction in which it is 
thrown ; whether it be downwards, ſidewiſe, or other wiſe. 

The French call it Greek Fire, or Feu Gregeois, becauſe firit 
uſed by the Greeks, about the yer 660; as is obſerved by 
the jeſuit Petavius, on the authority of Nicetas, Theopbancs, 
Cedrenus, c. | 

The inventor, aecording to the ſame jeſuit, was an ingineer 
of Heliopolis, in Syria, named Callinicus, who firſt applied 
it in the ſea- ſight commanded by Conſtantine Pogonates 
againſt che Saracens, near Cyricus, in the Helleſpont ; and 
with ſuch effect, that he burnt the whole flect therewith, 
wherein were thirty thouſand men. | 
But others will have it of a much older date; and bold Mar- 
cus Gracchus the inventor ; which opinion 18 ſupported by 
ſeveral pallages, both in the Greek and Roman writers, 
which ſhew it to have been antiently uſed by both thoſe na- 
tions in the wars. See Scaliger againſt Cardan. 


Conſtantine 5 ſucceſſors uſed it on divers occaſions, with equal 


advantage, As himſelf ; and what is remarkable enough, is, 
that they Were ſo bappy as to Keep the ſecret of the compo- 
ſition to themſelves 3 10 that ne other nation knew it in the 


year 960. 
Hugh. 
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Hugh, king of Burgundy, demanding ſhips 
Leo, for the ſiege of Freine, deſired li wiſe the Greek Fire. 
Chorier Hi/t. de dauph. 
F. Daniel gives us a good deſcription of the Greek Fire, in 
his account of the ſiege of Damietta, under St. Louis. Eve- 
body, ſays that author, Was aſtoniſhed with the Greet 
Fire which the Turks then prepared ; and the ſecret where- 
of is now loſt. They threw it out of a kind of mortar ; 
and ſometimes ſhot it with an odd fort of croſs-bow, which 
was ſtrongly bent by means of a handle, or winch, of much 
greater force than the bare arm. That thrown with the 
mortar, ſometimes appeared in the air of the ſize of a tun, 
with a long tail, end a noiſe like that of thunder. The 
French by degrees got the ſecret of extinguiſhing it; in 
which they ſucceeded ſeveral times. 


FiRE-WORKS, or artificial FIR Es, are preparations made of 


gun-powder, ſulphur, and other inflammable and combuſtible 
ingredients, uſed on occaſion of publick rejoicings, and other 
ſolemnities. 

The principal of theſe are rockets, ſerpents, ſtars, hail, 
mines, bombs, garlands, letters, and other deviſes. See 
Rock ET, STAR, BoMB, Ee. 

The art of preparing and managing Fire-works, is called 
pyrotechnia, See PYROTECHNIA, 


FiRE-WORKERS, are ſubordinate officers to the Fire-maſter, 


who command the bombardeers. 
They receive the orders from the Fire-maſters, and ſee that 
the bombardeers execute them. See FIR E-MASTER. 


FIR KIN, an Engliſh meaſure of capacity, for things liquid; 


containing the fourth part of the barrel. See BARREL and 
MEASURE. 

The Firkin of Ale contains eight gallons ; and that of Beer, 
nine: Two Firkins of beer make the kilderkin ; two kilder- 
kilderkins the barrel; and two barrels the hogſhead. See 
K1ilDERKIN, GALLON, BARREL, and HOGSHE AD. 
The Firkins of Soap and Butter are on the footing of the 


Firkin of ale, viz. a gallon per Firkm, leſs than that of beer. 


FIRMAMENT, in the antient aſtronomy, the eighth hea- 


ven, or ſphere ; being that wherein the fixed ſtars were ſup- 
ſed to be placed. See OPHERE. 

le is called the eighth, with reſpect to the ſeven heavens or 
ſpheres of the planets, which it ſurrounds, 

It is ſuppoſed to have two motions : A diurnal motion, given 
it by the primum mobile, from eaſt to weſt, about the poles 
of the ecliptick : And another oppoſite motion from welt to 
eaſt; which laſt it finiſhes, according to Tycho, in 25412 
years; according to Ptolemy, in 36000; and according to 
Copernicus, in 258000: In which time the fixed ſtars return 
to the ſame preciſe points wherein they were at the beginning. 
This period is commonly called Plato's year, or the great 

ear. Sce PR&ACESSION of the equinox. 

In divers places of ſcripture the word Firmament is uſed for 
the middle region of the air. Many of the antients allowed, 
with the moderns, that the Firmament is a fluid matter; 
though they, who gave it the denomination of Firmament, 
muſt have taken it for a folid one. | 


FIRMAN, in the Faſt-Indies, and particularly in the terri- 


tories of the great Mogul, is the paſſport, or permit, granted 
to ſoreign veilels, to trade within their juriſdiction. 


FIRMN ESS, FRMIT As, in philoſophy, denotes the con- 


ſaſtence of a body; or that ſtate, wherein its ſenſible parts co- 
here, or are united together, ſo that the motion of one part 
induces a motion of the reſf.----In which ſenſe, Firmneſs 
ſtands oppoſed to fluidity. See FLUT DITY. 

Some authors confound Firmneſs with denſity 3 as thinking 
the ſame Rate or property of body implied by both; or at 
leaſt, that Firmneſs follows denſity: But this is a miſtake, 
For mercury, the denſeſt body in nature excepting gold, is 
yet one of the moſt fluid: And even gold itfelf, with all its 
denſity, when fuſed, wants Firnneſs, or coheſion, See 
DENSIT . 

Many of the Carteſians and others, hold Firmneſs to conſiſt 
in the mere quiet of the particles of the body, and their mu- 
tual immediate contact; urging, that a ſeparation of parts 
can only ariſe from ſome matter interpoſed between them, 
which is excluded by the notion of contiguity. 

But the inſufficiency of this hypotheſis is evident: For mere 
ſimple reſt has no force, either to act, or reſiſt; conſequently 
two particles only joined by reſt and contiguity, would never 
cohere ſo as that a motion of the one ſhould induce a motion 
of the other. This is obvious in the caſe of two grains of 
ſand, which however contiguous, and at reſt, will never-con- 
titute a firm coherent body. 

The Firmneſs of bodies, then, depends on the connection or 
coheſion of their partieles. Now, the cauſe of coheſion, 
Sir I. Newton and his followers, hold to be an attractive force, 
inherent in bodies, which binds the ſmall particles thereof to- 
gether; exerting itſelf only at, or extremely near, the points 
of contact, and vaniſhing at greater diſtances. See AT- 
TRACTION. 

The Firmneſs of bodies, therefore, follows the laws of the 
coheſion of bodies; which ſee under COHESION. 

Hence, Firmneſs in all bodies muſt be as the ſurfaces, and 


contacts of the component parts ; Thus a body, whole parts 


| 


| 


FISH, 


F1S 


are by their peculiar ſhapes capable of the greateſt con(a2, 
moſt firm; and that, whoſe parts are capable of the ka 
contact, will be moſt ſoft, al 
In the former, the greateſt requiſite is to be as near cubes 
-ofible, and in the latter to ſpheres. And in the fame many. 
are to be accounted for, not only all the intermediate de us 


between the moſt firm, and the moſt ſoft bodies, but hot 


different conſiſtences, which are diſtinguiſhed by other name 
as friable, tenacious, glutinous, and the like : For the great K 
are the ſolidities of the component parts of any body, in "ay 
portion to their ſurfaces, though that body by the aptitude dt 
che contacts, may be what we call very fd! yet it will be 
moſt friable or brittle, And where the ſurfaces of the com- 
ponent particles are much extended upon a ſmall quantity 
of matter, the bodies they compoſe, though they may be 
light and ſoft, yet they will be tenacious or glutinous: be 
although the flexibility of their compounding parts admit; 
their eaſy changing of figure by any external force, vet by 
their touching one another in ſo many points, they are yer 
difficultly ſeparated. 7 
The former is the caſe in cryſtalized falts, reſins, and the 
like; the latter in turpentines, gums, and all of that for 
See SOLIDITY, Oc. ; 


FIRST-FrvuiTs, Annates or Primitie, the profits of a bene. 


kice for the firſt year after avoidance. See PRIMIT1 =, C. 
The Firft- Fruits were originally intended for the popes be. 
nefit, and were accordingly, before the reformation, pid t9 
him; but king Henry VIII. by a ſtatute in the twenty fixth 
year of his reign, tranſlated them to the crown. Sec Ax- 
NAT Es. 

Queen Anne, in the third year of her reign, made a grant 
of the whole revenue of Firft-Fruits and tenths, to ſettle 2 
fund for the augmentation of the maintenance of the poor 
clergy. See AUGMENTATION. 

By the act 26 Henry VIII. be, who enters on any itwal 
living, before he pays, or compounds for the Firft- Fruits; on 
conviction, forfeits double the value thereof, 

Every clerk therefore before his induction (or ſoon tre!) 
ſhould go himſelf with one friend, or fend two friend, fur 
him to the Frr/t- Fruits office, and there enter into bor! to 
pay the Fir/t- Fruits of his benefice, within two years nxt en 
ſuing, at four equal half-yearly payments. Only, on» tenth 
of the whole yearly ſum, entered in the king's books, is to 
be deducted; becauſe that muſt be paid by itſelf the fr 


ear. 

Formerly, four bonds were given for the four ſeveral pay- 
ments ; but by ſtatute 2 and 3 of queen Anne, one bond 
only is appointed to be given; and the rates of all ber- 
fices, according to the king's books, are declared unaitcr- 
able. 

The ſucceſſor is chargeable with arrears of tenths, duc from 
his predeceſſor; and conſequently, by 27 Henry VIII. C. b. 
is impowered to diſtrain his predeceflor's goods, being vpo! 
the. benefice ; and hath likewiſe a good action at law againſt 
him or his executors. 


FISC*, Fiscus, in the civil law, the treaſury of a prince, 


or ſtate; or that to which all things due to the public, do 
fall. See CONFISCATION. 

* The word is derived from the Greek gn, 2 great baſket, 

uſed when they wert to market. 

By the civil law, none but a ſovereign prince has a right to 
have a Fiſc, or public treaſury. 
At Rome, under the emperors, the term erarium was ufc 
for the revenues deſtined for ſupport of the charges of d 
empire; and Fiſcus for thoſe of the emperor's own family - 
The treaſury, in effect, belonged to the people, and the E, 
cus to the prince. See TREASURY. 


FISCAL, ſomething relating to the pecuniary intereſt of 


the king, the public, or a private perſon. | 
The emperor Adrian erected the office of Fiſcal advocate n 
the Roman empire, See ADVOCATE. 

in natural hiſtory, an animal that lives in the wa- 
ters, as its proper place of abode. See ANIMAL. 
Naturaliſts obſerve a world of wiſdom, and deſign n 1 
ſtructure of Fiſhes, and their conformation to the element thy 
are to reſide in. 

Their bodies are clothed and guarded in the beſt mare. 
with ſcales or ſhells, ſuitable to their reſpective circumſtanccs 
the dangers they are expoſed to, and the motion and bu 
they are to perform. See SHELL. | 
The centre of gravity is placed in the fitteſt part of the 
for ſwimming ; and their ſhape moſt commodious for mak ili 
way through the water, and moſt agreeable to geomcet!' 1 
rules. See SWIMMING. 

They have ſeveral parts, peculiar to themſelves ; as fins. tO 
ballance and keep them upright. See Fx. 3 
And an air- bladder, or ſwim, to enable them to riſe and 
ſink to any height and depth of water, at pleafure. dee 
AIR. | 
They have gills or branchiz, whereby they reſpire; 45 land 
animals do by the lungs. See BRANCHIZE, and R I 
RATION. a 
The tail is the inſtrument of progreſſive motion, and er": 
to row them forward, See Tail. 2 


** 
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f f . a 
jations of the watery medium, and the re fractions 
te variation occaſion ; in which reſpect they bear a near 
reſemblance to birds. See Eys, Chokolpzs, and 
A . 

i diſtinguiſhed into ſee, or /alt-water- » piſces ma- 
* 3 wh, 8 . or freſh- 
water-fiſh, piſces tales ; as the pike, trout, Sc,---and pond 
or lake-fiſh 3 as carp, tench, Qc. to which may be ad- 
ded, others which abide indifferently in freſh water, or alt; 
as ſalmons, ſhad-hſh, &c, EE: 

There are alſo an amphibrous kind, which live indifferently on 

land, or water; as the caſtor, otter, c. See Auf H- 
US. | 

Ariſtotle, and after him Mr. Willoughby, more accurately 

diſtinguiſh Fihes into cetaceous, cartilaginous, and ſpinous. 

The cetaceous kind, called alſo bellue marine, have lungs 

and breath like quadrupeds ; they copulate alſo like them, 

and conceive and bring forth their young alive, which they 

afterwards ſuckle with their milk. 

The cart:laginous ſort are produced from large eggs, like birds; 

which are alfo excluded the womb, like thoſe of birds, 

The /pimous kind are alſo oviparous ; but their eggs are ſmaller, 

and they have ſpinæ up and down in their fleſh to ſtrengthen 


it. . 
Willoughby thinks it would be yet more proper to divide Fiſhes 
into ſuch as breathe with lungs, and ſuch as breathe with gills ; 
an! then, to ſubdivide thoſe that breath with gills, not into 
cartilaginous and ſpinous, but into viviparous and oviparous, 
The v:iviporons kind that breathe with gills, he ſubdivides into 
lug; luch as the galei and canes, or ſharks and dog Fiſh - 
and broad ; ſuch as the paſtinaca, raja, &c. the ſubdiviſions 
of each whereof he gives in his chapter of cartilaginous Fiſhes 
in zeneral, 

The oviparous kind that breathe with gills, are the moſt nu- 
merovs ; and theſe he ſubdivides into ſuch as are what we 
uſually call Hat-Fiſb; and ſuch as ſwim with their back up- 
right, or at right angles to the horizon. 

The plain or flat-Fiſh kind, called uſually plans ſpinaſi, are 
either qzadrati, as the rhombi and paſſeres or Er as 
the ſole, 

Such as ſwim with their backs ere, are either long and 
imooth, and without ſcales, as the eel kind, or ſhorter and 
lets ſmooth ; and theſe have either but one pair of fins at 
their gills, which are called orbes, and congeneres, or elle 
another pair of fins alſo on their bellies ; which latter kind 
he ſubdivides into two kinds—19, Such as have ns prickly fins 
en their backs, but ſoft and flexible ones. 29®, Such as have 
prickly fins upon their backs. 

Thoſe Hiſbes which have only ſoft and flexible fins on their 
backs, may be divided into ſuch as have three, two, or but 
one ſingle fin there. | 

No F;/þ but the aſelli have three fins on their backs, 

F'/hes with two fins on their backs, are either the tru ttaceous, 
trout kind; or the gobionites, loch, or gudgeon kind. 

Fiſhes with but one ſoft back fin, are of three ſorts.— The 


firſt kind have one long continued fin, from head to tail, as 


the hipparus of Rondeletius, Qc. 

The ſecond have their fin but ſhort, and placed juſt in the 
middle of their back : and theſe are either marine, as the her- 
ring kind; or fluviatile, as thoſe we call leather-mouthed 
Fiſhes ; ſuch as carp, tench, Sc. 

Fiſhes which have prickly fins on their backs, arc of two 
kinds—1®, Such as have 7109 prickly fins on their backs ; and 
in theſe the anterior radii of their fins are always prickly— 
__ 2". Such as have but one prickly fin there, 

lhe 5 * FisHEs, according to Willoughby's catalogue, are 
44S 10l low 

I. Of the long cartilaginous kind we have, 1, The Canis car- 
charias, or lamia, the white ſhark. 2. Galeus glaucus Ron- 
7-letii, the blue ſhark, 3. Canis galeus Rendeletii, called a 
ehe in Cornwal. 4. Galeus acanthias fue ſpinax, the prick- 
led dog, or hound-fiſh. '5. Galeys 0 muſtela lewis, the 
imooth, or unprickled hound-fiſh, 6. Catulus major, vulgo 
camcula Ariftotelis, the rough hound, called in Cornwal the 
bounce. 7. Catulus minor, the leſter hound-fiſh, or morgay, 
II. Of the plain cartilaginous kind, we have, 1. The Raja 
levis undulata, the ſkate, or flare, 2 Raja clavata, the 
thornback. 3. Raja aſpera naſtras, the white-horſe. 4. 


Syuatina the angel, or monk-tiſh, 5. Rana piſcatrix, the 


toad-fiſh, or ſea-devil. 
III. Of the plain ſpinous kind, 1. Rhombus maximus af- 
per ſquammeſus, called the turbot, or brett. 2. Romibus non 


aculeatus Squammoſus, in Cornwal called the Lug aleſe. 3. 


Uafer Bellonii, the place, 4. Paſſer aſper ſiue ſquammuſus, 


the dab. 5. Paſſer fluviatilis five amphibius, the flounder, . 


fluke, or butt. 6, Hippogloſſus Rondeletii, the holy-but, 
wg in the north the fur bot. 7. Bugloſſus or /olea, the 
ole, 

IV. Of the E- kind we have, 1. Lampetra major, the lam- 
Prey, or lamprey-eel. 2. Lampetra parva and fluviatilis, 
the lampern. 8. Anguilla, the common eel. 4. Conger, 


pike or pickrel. &- 6 
latus, the bream, or bruma. 11. Tinca, the tench, 12. Or- 
fus Germanorum, the rudd, oerve, or nerfling. 13. Capito 
ſeu cephalus, the chubb, or chevin. 14. Barbus, the barbel. 


eel. 5. Ammudytes geſneri, the fand-ee) 
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or launce. 6. Gunnellus cornubienſis, the butter-fiſh, 7. A 
tela vulgaris Rondeletii, the ſea-loach or whiſtle-fſh, 8. 
Muſtela fluviatilis, the eel-pout or turbou, g. Lupus mari- 
nus, the wolf-fiſh or ſea-wolf. 10. Alauda non criſtata, the 
ſea- lark, called in Cornwal mulgranich, and bulcard, 


II. Alauda criftata, the creſted ſea-lark. 12. Liparis Ronde- 


letii. 1 3. Gobio fluvidrilis, the bull-head, or miller's-thumb, 


14. Scorpene Bellonii fimilis, the durch-pots-hog ; the Cor- 


niſh boys call it ather-lafher. 

V. Of the kind of fiſhes wanting the belly pair of fins, we 
have, 1. Mola Saluiani, the fun-fiſh. 2. Aan, Ariftotelis 
ſpecies major. 3 Acus Ariſtotelis congener, the ſea-adder. 
4. Arphias ug 


adius piſcis, the ſword-fiſh, 
t the non-/dinous kind of fiſhes, with three wnprickly 


VI. 
Jeft fins on their backs, we have, 1. Aſellus vulgaris major, 
t 


e cod-filh, or kaling. 2; The whiting pollack. 3, Aſel- 


lus niger, the coal-fiſh or rawling pollack. 4. Aſellus luſcus, 
the bib or blinds. 5. Ajinus antigucrum, the haddock 
6. Aſellus mollis major, the whiting, 


VII. Of the non-ſpinous kind, with only two oft fins en their 
backs, are found with us, I. MAerlucius, the hake. 2. Ajel- 
lus longus, the ling. 3. Thynnus or thunnus, the tunny or 
Spaniſh mackrel. 4. Scomber, the mackrel. 5. Thymallus, 
the gragling or umber. 6. Atbula falmoni ſimilis, the guin- 
niad. 7. Albula harengt formis, the (chelly. 8. Salmo, the 


of 


ſalmon, . Salmulus, the ſamlet, or branlin. 10. Satms 
griſeus, the gray. Il, Jutta ſulmonata, the ſalmon trout. 


I2. Trutta lacuſtris, the ſcurt, or bull-trout, 13. Trutta 


Auviatilis duum generum, the trout, 14. Urbla minor Gely. 
the red charr, or welth torgoch. 15. Carpio lacus Benact, 
the guilt, or guilt charr 16, 2 Hanus ſeu viela, the 
ſmelt. 17. Gobirs niger, the rock-fiſh, or ſea-gudgeon. 


18. Lumpus Anglorum, the lump, or fea-owl, 1 9. Cata- 


ra. Schonfeldii, in the weſt of England, a dog, 


III. Of the nom-ſpinous kind, with only * on the hach; 


there are, 1. Harengus, the herring. 2. Tarengus minor, 
the pilchard, called alſo call his. 3. Encraſicholus, the an- 
chovy. 4. Alia ſeu clupea, the ſhad or mother of her- 


rings. 5. Sardina, the tprat or ſparling, which is nothing 


elſe but the foetus of an herring, 6. Acus vulgaris, the ga; - 
fiſh, or horn-fiſh, 7. Sturto, the ſturgeon. 8, Lucius, the 


* 


yprinus, the carp. 10. Cyprinus 


15. Leuciſcus, the dace, or dare, 16, Rutilus, ſeu rubellto, 


the roach. 17. Allurnus, the bleak or bley. 18. Gobius 
fluviatilis, the gudgeon. 19. Cebites fuatilis barbatula, the 
locke. 20. Varius, ſeu phoxinus lævis, the pink or min- 
now, 

The laſt twelve of theſe are called Malacgſtami, or leatber- 
mouthed fiſhes ; becauſe they have no teeth in their Jaws, 


but only deep down in their mouths, 

IX. Ot the ſpinous hind, with two ſius on their backs of which 
the foremoſt i; aculeate, we have, 1. Lupus, the baile, 2, 
Mugil, the mullet, 3. Gurnardus priſeus, the grey gur- 
nard. 4. Hirundo Aldrovandi, the tub fiſh. 5. Cuculus Al- 


arovandi, the red garnard or rotchet. 6. Lyra prior Ronde- 
letii, the piper. 7. Mullus major, the ſur-mullet, 8. Draco 
froe araneus Plinii, the {pider. 9. Trachurus, the ſcad. 10. 
Perca fluviatilis, the perch, 11. Faber piſtis, the dory or 


doree. 

X. Of the aculeate kind, with only ane fin on the back, whoſe 
radi are ſome prickly, and ſeme ſoft ; there are, I. Aurata, 
the gilt-head, or gilt-poll. 2. Pagrus, the bream. 3. Tur- 
dus, vulg. the old-wife or wraf, 4. Perca fluviatilis mi- 
nor, ſeu aurata, the ruff. 5. Piſcis aculeatus vulgaris, fer 


Pungitius Alberti, the common prickle-back, or ſharpling, or 


banſtickle. 6. Piſcis aculeatus minor, the leſſer prickleback. 
XI. Of the cetaceous kind, we reckon only, 1. Bale- 
na Britanica antiquorum, which ſeems now to be gone from 
our ſeas; and we ſcarce know what kind of fiſh it was. 
2. Balzna wulg. Rondeletii, the whaie, which is ſometimes 
found ſtranded on our coaſts, or rambles up our rivers, 
3. Delphinus antiquorum, the dolphin, very 2 but 
ſometimes ſeen here. 4. Phicena, the porpuſs, called by 
Schonfeld, the northern Delphin. 


FisH, with regard to commerce, is diſtinguiſhed into dry, 
pickled, green, and red. 
Dry, or ſalt Fish, is that which is ſalted and dried, either 


by the heat of the ſun, or by fire. Such principally are the 
cod, ſtock-fiſn, herring, and pilchard. 


Green FisH is that lately ſalted, and which yet remains moiſt ; 


as green cod, &c, 


Pickled Fish is that boiled and ſteeped in a pickle, made of (alt, 


vincgar, Cc. as ſalmon, cod, herring, mackarel, pilchard, 


anchovy, and oiſters. 
Red Fisn, is ſome freſh Hi broiled on the gridiron, then 


fried in oil of olives, and barrelled up with a proper li- 
quor, as new olive oil, vinegar, ſalt, pepper, cloves, and 
laurel leaves, or other herbs. The beſt Fiſh thus prepared 
are ſturgeon and tunny, 


Fish, conſidered as a tood, makes a conſiderable article in the 


furniture of the table; and the breeding, feeding, catching, 
$8 2 
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„are queſtions 
reſolved. See 
For the feeding 
1. In a ſtew, 
to March, wi 
flews in March, or April, 
waters, to recruit the ſtews : 
all ſummer, from March to 
cooped chickens are fed ; an 


Count. 


3. Any ſort of grain boiled 
peaſe and malt, coarſe 
while freſh and ſweet, 
malt not brewed 


and is no leſs im 


equall 
GIENERATION. 


of Frs, take the followi 
thirty or forty carps may be kept from October 
thout feeding; and by fiſh 
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ich is moſt ſtrange 
leaſt token of propagati 
ſo that whether they breed at all, 
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you may 


But 


d it wi 


are very proper ; but one buſhel of 
two of 


ſteeped in 


the quantity of two quarts to thirty carps, every day, is ſuf- 
morning and evening, is 


food for Fijh, that may be called accidental, 
proving than the beſt 
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I turn to as good an ac- 


of 
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ng remarks: 
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take from your great 
muſt not fail to feed 
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2. The conſtancy and regularity of ſerving the V, con- 
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better than once 
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that can be provided 


the perſons or families, who 


Ec. thereof, makes a peculiar art of no ſmall moment in the | fied by. 5 23-20 ky 
Oeconomy of a gentleman's houſe and garden, ferable to many birds, and beaſts. %* Pte. 
To this relate the ponds, ſtews, Cc. deſcribed in their proper | Fifter are born divers ways ; upright, imbowed, extendeq 
laces, See Fis#-pond, ST Ew, Cr. endorſed, ſurmounted of each other, fretted, triangles, G. 
me general rules and obſervations on the fame ſubject, may | All Hes born feeding, ſhould be termed devouring. : 
not here be unacceptable. Thoſe born directly upright, ſhould be termed baur ian 
For the breeding of Frsn, the quality of the pond, water, c. And thoſe born traverſe the eſcutcheon,  aient. | 
Proper for this end, is ſcarce determinable by any certain FISHER Y, a commodious place for Fiſhing ; Or, a phace 
{ymptom, or rule: For ſome very promiſing ponds do not | wherein great quantities of Ib are caught. See F ISH, ang 
rove ſerviceable that way. One of the beſt indications of a Frsy NG, OT. 
breeding pond, is when there is good ſtore of ruſh, and The Principal EFiberies of Eur for falmon, herring, cod 
grazing about it, with gravelly ſhoals ; ſuch as horſe-ponds and mackarel, are along the coafts of England, Scotland 
uſually have: 80 that when a water takes thus to breeding, and Ireland : For whales about Greenland : For pearls, in 
with a few milters and f here, two or three of each, a the Eat and Weſt-Indies. Ce. | 
whole county may be flocked in a ſhort time, Fisy e RY, alſo denotes the commerce of Fiſh; more eſpeci.. 
Eels and perch are of very good uſe to keep down the ſtock { ally the catching them for fale. The Fifhery makes 3 princi. 
of ; for they prey much upon the ſpawn and try of bred Pal branch of the Britiſh Commerce. A great Quantity , 
£h, and will probably deſtroy the fuperfluity of them, veſſels and ſea- men are employed therein; and befide uh is 
As for pike, perch, tench, roach, Ce. they are obſerved ſpent at home, above 200000 J. ſer ling is yearly returneg 
to breed almoſt in any waters, and very numerouſly ; | merely for herr 'Ng, and cod, exported to Spain, Italy, fere. 


ral parts of the Mediterrancan, and iſlands of 


Yet are our coun men reproached, and with: good de 
of juſtice, for — in this branch of trade. 1 
advantageous ſituation of our coafts might be of im menſe 
benefit to us, did not we let our neigbhours over-reach us 
therein. The Dutch, F rench, Hamburghers, Sc, come 
yearly in huge ſhoals, and not only take the ſh from our 
own doors, but ſell them to us for our money, hen th j 
have done. 

Scotland ſuffers incredibly on this ſcore : No country in Eu 
rope can pretend to rival it in the abundance of the hjneſt 
hih, wherewith its numerous harbours, loughs, rivers, 
Sc. are ſtored. In the riger Dee, it is ſaid, an hundred 


if 


aſide. King Charles the ſecond made a like attempt; hut 
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very ul 
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riched by the foil, and will feed a much greater number of with a irightful head; teeth in the bottom of the throat ; 
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for by that means the deep 
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It ears excelle 
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, When freſh repared ard 
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a long time. This hih, is common!“ 
in Lent, Sc. under the denomination of 


Salt-Fiſh, or $ teck- Fiſh, 
There are two kinds of falt cod ; the one called green Or 
white ; and the other dried, or cured : though it is ai] th. 


ſame fiſh ; _ differently prepared 
Green Cod. The chief Hiſberies for green Cd are in the 
bay of Canada, on the great and little Bank near the cat 


of Newfoundland, the iſland of St. Peter, and the He 0 
Sable : and hither, veſſels are yearly ſent from divers parts, 
both of America and Europe. 

1 ed herein, are from an 
fifty tuns; which will bring thirty, or thirty-t 
piece. 

The moſt eſſential 
who know how to open the fiſh 


to falt them ; 


hundred, to an hun- 
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off the heads. and 
laſt the ſucceis of 


the voyage cliedy depends. 

Several authors will haye it, that the Biſcayans, in purſuing 

their whales, made the firſt diſcovery of the great and little 

Bank of Cds, Newioundland, C nada, &c, a hundred 
ears before Columbus”; time; and that it was 3 Biſcayan 
ewfoundlander, that gave the firſt intimation there} ta 

Columbus, | 

Others ſay, that the great Bank was diſcovered by a native of 


St. Malo's, named. Cartier. But, be the inventor of what 


luable : trading nation 
merce of Cod. ib one of the 


known. 
The beſt, largeſt, and fatteſt Cod are thoſe taken on the 


fouth ſide of the great Bank, which is a kind of ſubma cine 
mountain, one hundred and fifty leagues long, and hitj 
broad, and at the diſtance of twenty-hve from Newfound- 
land : thoſe on the north fide are much ſmaller. | 

The beſt ſeaſon is from the beginning of February, to 
hich time Cod, which during the win 
parts of the ſea, return to th: 


Thoie 


e caught from March, to June, keep well enough; 

- * in July, Auguſt, and September ſoon _ . 

be fiſhipg is ſometimes done in 2 month, or ſix weeks; 
Tu. it holds fix months. As Lent draws on, if the 
— a ſtrive to make 
&ſhermen have but half their cargo, they ſtri 
homeward the firſt ; the market being then the beſt. 
Come will make a fecond voyage, fore others have got 
leading for the firſt. Each fiſher only takes one cod at a 
time ; and yet the more experienced will take from three 
huadred and fifty to four hundred per day : but this is the 
moſt ; for it is very fatiguing work, both on account of 
the weightineſs of the fiſh, and of the extreme 'cold which 
reians on the Bank. L | 
The falary uſually allowed the captain and failors, is one 
third of the Cod they bring home ſound, ; 
They falt the Cod on board. The head being cut off, the 
belly opened, and the guts out; the ſalter ranges them in the 
bottom of the veſſel, head to tail; and having thus made a 
|xyer thereof, a fathom or two ſquare, covers it with falt : 
over this he lays another, which he covers as before ; and 
thus he diſpoſes all the fiſh of that day, taking care never to 
mix the fiſh of different days together, ö 
By that time the Cad has lain thus to drain three or four 
days, they are moved into another part of the veſiel, and 
ſalted a- freſn. After this, they are no more to be touched, 
till the veſſel have its burthen. 
Sometimes they put them up in barrels, for the conveniency 
ot carriage. 
Dry . the fiſhing of dry Cod, veſſels of all ſizes are 

uſed ; though ſuch are | os. choſe, as have large holds, 
by reaſon this fort of fiſh incumbers more than it burthens. 
As Cod is only to be dried by the ſun, the European veſlels 
are obliged to put out in March, or April, to have the bene- 
ft of the ſummer for drying. Indeed, we ſend veſſels for 
Cod in June, and July; but thoſe only buy what had been 
tſhed and prepared by the inhabitants of the Engliſh colo- 
nies of Newfoundland, and the neighbouring parts; in ex- 
change for which, we carry them meal, brandies, biſcuits, 
pulſe, moloſſes, linen, &. | 
"The principal Fiſhery for dry Cod is along the coaſt of Pla- 
centia, from Cape-Roſe, to the Bay des Experts; in which 
compaſs there are divers commodious ports for the h{h to be 
dried in. 
The fiſh intended for this uſe, though of the ſame kind with 
the green cod, is yet much ſmaller; whence it is the fitter 
to keep, as the falt takes more hold. 
The method of fiſhing is much the ſame in both; only this 
latter is the more expenſive, as it takes up more time, and 
employs more hands; and yet ſcarce half ſo much falt is 
ſpent in this, as the other, 
When ſeveral fiſhing veſſels meet, and intend to fiſh in the 
ſame port; he whote ſhaloop firſt touches ground, becomes 
entitled to the quality and privileges of admiral ; has the 
choice of his ſtation, and the refuſal of all the wood on the 
coaſt at his arrival. See ADMIRAL. 
As faſt as the captains arrive, they unrig all their veſſels, 
leaving nothing but the ſhrouds, to ſuſtain the maſts ; and 
in the mean time the mates provide a tent on ſhore, covered 
with branches of fir, and fails over them ; with a ſcaffold, 
titty, or ſixty foot long; and one third as much broad. 
While the ſcaffold is making ready, the crew are a fiſhing ; 
and as fait as they catch, they bring their fiſh, open them, 
2nd falt them on moveable benches : but the main falting is 
performed on the ſcaffold, 
When the fiſh has taken ſalt, they waſh them; and to drain 
them again, lay them in piles on the galleries of the ſcaffold : 
when drained, they range them on hurdles, a fiſh thick, 
head againſt tail, with the back uppermoſt ; obſerving, while 
they lie thus, to turn, and ſhift them four times every twen- 
ty-tour hours, 
When they begin to dry, they lay them in heaps, of ten or 
twelve a- piece, to retain their warmth ; and continue to in- 
large the heap every day, till it becomes double its firſt bulk 
at length they join two of theſe heaps into one, which they 
turn every day, as before. Laſtly, they ſalt them over a- 
gain; beginning with thoſe that had been falted firſt ; and 
thus lay them in huge piles, as big as hay-ſtacks, 
And thus they reſt : till they are carried a ſhip-board, where 
they are laid on branches of trces, diſpoſed for that pur- 
poſed in the bottom of the vellel, with mats all around, to 
prevent their contracting any moiſture.— 
There are four kinds of commodities drawn from Cod, viz. 
the tripes, and tongues, which are ſalted at the ſame time 
with the fifh, and barrelled up: the rows, or eggs, which 
being falted and barrelled up, ferve to caſt into the ſea, to 
draw fiſh together, and particularly pilchards : and laſtly, the 
©), which is uſed in dreſſing of leather, &c. 
he Scots catch a ſmall kind of Cod on the coaſts of Buchan, 
which is highly prized, though very much like ling. They 
ſalt it, and dry it in the ſun, upon rocks; and ſometimes 
5 the chimney: but the greateſt part of it is ſpent at 
ome.— | 
Herring FiSHER Y-----The Herring is a ſmall ſalt-water fiſh, 
th a blueiſh back, and a white ſilvered belly, not unlike 


FIS 


the little ſhad fiſh ; whence it is called in Latin Ale mit 
Rondeletius calls it Tiaremgut. * 1 

It is a popular error to believe the Herring to be the Halec 
of the Romans. Ihe Halec was no particular fiſh, but + 
kind of ſauce, made of any fort of falt fiſh, The modern 
Herring ſeems to have been unknown to the antients: it is 
neither the Halec, nor Hulix, nor Mfoenit, nor Lencomenis, 
nor the Gerres of Pliny, See Rondelet. de Piſcib. marin. 
J. v. c. 13. and Voſſius de Idolol. 

Herrings ate chiefly found in the north ſea. It is true, there 
are Fiſheries elſewhere, but none ſo copious. 

They uſually make two fiſhing ſeaſons ; the firſt in Auęuſt, 
and the ſecond in Autumn: the latter of which is the more 
conſiderable, on account of the fogs, which are very favou- 
rable to this kind of fiſhing. 

It is OY ſaid, that no body ever ſaw a Herring alive ; 
and that they die the minute they are taken out of the Wa- 
ter: but there are inſtances to the contrary. 

The Herring is a hfh of paſſage ; fo that it is allowed to catch 
them on holidays, and Sundays: in the Decretal there is an 
expreſs chapter to this effect. They go chiefly in ſhozk, and 
are fond of following fire, or light ; and in their paſſage re- 
ſemble a kind of lightning themfetves, 

The Hollanders were the firſt who began the Herring Fifhery, 
and obſerved the ſeveral ſeaſons of their paaſſage. Their firit 
regular fiſhing is fixed to the year 1163. 

The method of ſalung and barrelling them, was not diſco- 
vered, till the year 1416, Willoughby, in his hiſtory of 
Fiſhes, obſerves, that Will, Buckelſz, a native of Bier Ulict, 
rendered his name immortal, by the diſcovery. of the ſecret 
of curing aud pickling Herring He adds, that the emperor 
Charles V. coming into the Low Countries, made a journey 
to Bier Uliet, with the queen of Hungary, on purpofe to 
view the tomb of this firſt barreller of Herring. 

The Dutch begin their Herring Fiſhing on the fourteenth of 
June, and employ no lefs than one thouſand veſlels therein. 
Theſe veſſels are a kind of barks, called Buſes, carrying 
from forty-five to ſixty tun, and two or three fmall canon. 
Sce BOAT. 

None of them are allowed to ſtir out of port without a con- 
voy ; unlels there be enough of them together, to make 
eighteen, or twenty pieces of canon: in which caſe they 
are allowed to go in conſerve, or company. Before they ſet 
out, they make a verbal convention; which bas the 3 
force, as if it were in writing. 

Theſe regulations of the admiralty of Holland are partly fol- 
lowed by the French, and other nations; and partly im- 
proved, and augmented with new ones: as, that no fiſher 
ſhall caſt his net within a hundred fathoms of another bat: 
that while the nets are caſt, a light ſhall be kept on the hind 
part of the velicl : that when a boat is by any accident 
obliged to leave off hihing, the light ſhall be caſt into the 
ſea : that when the greater part of a Heet leaves off fiſhing, 
and caſts anchor, the reſt ſhall do the fame, c. 

The manner of fiſhing has nothing particular in it. The 
nets wherein the fiſh is drawn, ſhould, regularly, have their 
maſhes an inch ſquare, that none of the lefler fry may be 
taken. 

The commerce of Herring, both pickled, and red, is very 
conſiderable : but there are fo many different ſorts prepared ; 
in ſuch different ways, and different places, that it is hard 
to ſay any thing preciſe thereupon. 

'Thoſe prepared by the Dutch, are in the greateſt repute : 
they are diſtinguiſhed into four kinds, according to their 
ſizes. The goodneſs of this commodity conſiſts in its being 
fat, fleſhy, firm, white ; ſalted the fame day it is taken, and 
with good ſalt, and well barrelled. 

The Iriſh Herring are the next in value after thoſe of 
Holland; and - principally thoſe of Dublin, which arz 
ſcarce inferior to the beſt Herring of Rotterdam, or En- 
kuyien. The Scotch Herring is not near ſo well prepared, 
gutted, falted, nor barrelled as the Dutch; and yet its taſte 
is excellent : nor is it doubted, but that if the Scots were 
as careful in theſe circumitances, as their neighbours, their 
Herring would be the beſt in the world. Ihe Herring fiſh- 
ed in England is inconfiderable ; the haſh being too dry and 
treſh for the market. 


Curing and preparing Herring.----- 10. For Pickled- Flerring : 


As ſoon as the Herring are taken out of the ſea, one of 
the crew, appointed for this office, cuts them open, and takes 
out the guts, and every thing but the milts, and roes, which 
are always to be left in the body of the aſh. Then, waſhing 
them in freſh water, they are left the ſpace of twelve or 
fifteen hours in a tub full of ſtrong brine made of freth wa- 
ter, and ſea ſalt. 
When they are taken out, they drain them ; and when well 
drained, put them up in barrels ; taking care to diſpoſe ard 
range them evenly, in rows, or layers; prefiing them 
well down; and ſtrewing a layer of ſalt both at top, and 
bottom, 
When the barrel is full, they ſtop it up very clofc that no 
air may get in, nor any brine out; either of which is very 
prejudicial to the fiſh. | 
29, For Red- Herrings : The fiſh being caught, they proceed 
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Pilchard P. > + 5 dee the pace f EARL Fitery | 2 fi _ three to four > aro — — 0 up 
| | — e 7 g mon 1s 7 . . un 10 
hih, bigger than the anchovy ED 12 2 ſalt- water | with a lins, wt ar ” Ho ka after the manner of ; Ace 
an the herring, ' three, in * June, July, — * — — about 
,- ugult; the water beine 
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| | Which in other reſpects i 
| | ſembl I 1; 
White and head RF" dag bs es. ts head is vellow : | 
. , 1 4 ſea- reen. It . * * belly : clear and A tt d — 
e e — eats admirably, freſh, or win q — — 4 — A wind ſtirring; eſpecially it the 
1 re 1 for fiſhing the Pilchard ; which. 1; like a trout, with uu, 2 The Salmon is caught 
pared and falec me, 1 2 filh of paſſage, They ke the | the garden-worm, if well ſcored. © j = — — 
| *3cC much as the anchovy is: With +422 1, Pre- mois, The & | ed, and kept twenty days 
| that the head js « «tCNOVY is; with this diffe 1 almon never ftays | ; days in 
| | dit ead Is Cut off the latter : B difference, tinually ſhiftin be V long in a place, but is con- 
Uunguiſhable from the a But the Pilchard were 4 8 00-08-00 none” the fring head oo le 
| off I; PII nchovy, even th : an iwimmin enerally j 8 as poſſihles 
uns 'E.- Hikes « having a * * vn the rivers, es. ur 3 _ and ＋ parts of 
| The chief Pilchard ,  ANCHoyy, . e * : or three garden 
Yheries baiting f. , ; 
| 22 Suth of the ifland 1 es og he conſl of Dalmatia, bait, rag Som * be — to give him time to gorge his 
138% Corner) and as far as Breſt; and along fl, Bretagne, | the rod, through which, tis Ine uſe a Wire-ring on the top of 
Corneal and 8 und along the coaſts of | at pleaſure, "ah, Nm the Fe may be let run to any length 
| on tne coaſts of Dalmatia is ſo plentiful Sturgeon FiefgR v-----The 5 _ : 
| : b ut, that it not its ſeaſ ne Iturg eon is a large ſea fiſh, which 
| on the coaſts of Breta ut 2 great part of Italy. That Aion runs up the rivers ; having CN ts 
| loops, and SNe, employs yearly above tl : flat belly, and bluiſh back $ S 4 Harp: pointed ſnout, 
oy Th 4 2 3 of the ſeamen of the country iree hundred the number of royal fühes 2 * reckoned among 
| ught on Cur ' to th . : 5 an when eft on ſh delt 
Ee valued, as 1 he >, hough bigger, are not the 2H 1 taken out at ſea, are the 3 
if | - ICIPAIY to their not being fo thoroughly ons ang 4 owing There are Sturgeons oo 5 Hop AL is. ; 
| The Pilchards natu : * | Ffwenty foot long : but the middle fi . en read of ſome 
li c aturall ; e middle ſize , 
5 about a boat which 4 N bt and will gather 1 10 RINGS this the Siluru; of the 8 1 
contributes much to the acilit, in the night-time ; which Kavi © TOC, Or eggs of this hih, that the Cavear, or 
| On the coaſts of France th $- 4 PFiſery. C a, ſo much prized by the Italians, Oc. is "7 6 
$ | | ti 2 5 ey make uſ  CAVEAR. 5 Is prepared. dec 
| | f — the eos a 22 the — r Sturgeon, when fr eſh, eats deliciouſſ T 
1 * Tl 1 . 1 "1 
[ | O: * P ee nets, placed for the 3 = 3 1 in large Show and 1 hag 
n our Coaſts, there ar | , enty-five to fifty pounds, 
by the colour of the 2 08 2 poſted a-ſhore, who ſpyin gr Ereatelt Sturgerm Fiſbery in the world, is i 
to the h Water where the ſhoal 8 [of the Wolga, in the Caf. „is in the mouth 
oats, to get among them, to caſt A make ligne employment Gr A 3 3 where the Muſcovites i 
PW They are not 1 Wee. Fo 3 . 
? ind of incloſure, 
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l i | ; When taken the fi 
| ere they are laid un in heed =. { re on ſhore, | fornied b huge ſtakes, di 3 
po backs aud | letter 2 everal 5 0 0 r 
. ele ort of Hiſberies arc open 
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As they pile the h 
lying ſoakin m, they falt them with ba ſalt; j : 
S twenty or thirty d Walt; in which] means th 1, and 
fy days, they run out a deal of | rafles j Gl in ning = its — up the river, emba- 
angular retreats, and not be. 
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CA RI 


ſtruck, and Ki 
bulk, js eaſil ject of this Fiſpery is the roe Or ſpawn ; which 
4 as much gpeer Wen 
J“ chere are Stargcant: t fur r - 
Holland 1 4; thereof. It is any the leſſer and younger Stur- 


fea, The largeſt fort are thoſe about Spitzberg, ſome of 
— amounting ; two hundred foot in length. Thoſe on 


chief merchants of ral pr 
into a body, for the carrying it on; and ſend every year 
© fleet of vellels to the north ſeas for the purpole. 


7 his preſent Year 172 5. the Engliſh South-Sea company 
have begun to mare it with them 3 and by the extraordinary 
ſucceſs they męt withal in their firſt attempt, beyond any 
of their neighbours, will no doubt de induced to perſiſt in 


zwe ſome idea of the manner and importance of this 


cargo and equipage of a veſſel; and the produce thereof. 
he 4 is adjuſted by a ſtanding = $i conſiſting 


of twelve articles z the principal whereo 


loading of 2 veſſel 2. that what effects 
ich are abſolutely relinquiſhed, another 
captain ſhall find, and take up, upon his arrival in Holland, 
he ſhall account for one half of them to the proprietors of 
the (hipwreck'd veſſel, clear of all expences : that if the 
crew deſert a ſhipwreck'd veſlel, they ſhall have no claim to 
any of the effects ſaved; but the whole ſhall go to the pro- 
prietor; but if they be reſent, when the effects are ſaved, 
and afiſt therein, the) l have one fourth thereof: that if 
a perſon kin a fiſh on the ice, it hall be reputed his own, 
{> long as he leaves any perſon with it; but the minute he 
leaves it, it becomes che due of the firſt captain that comes 
that way 3 but that if a gin be tied to an anchor, or 3 rope 
ſaltenedk to the ſhore, it ſhall remain to its firſt proprietor, 
though he leave it alone: that if any perſon be wounded, or 
lamed in the ſervice, the commiſhoners of the Fiſhery un- 
dertake to procure him 2 reaſonable ſatisfaction 3 to which 
the whole fleet ſhall contribute. 
Beſide (his general regulation, which all the captains, pilots, 
and maſters of veſſels are obliged to ſwear to ſee obſerved, 
before they put to ſea 3 there is alſo a particular one for each 
ſhip's crew, Which are all ſwore to execute, in preſence 
of one of the commuthoners, who goes aboard every ſhip, 
to receive the oath. _ | 
This regulation is 2 kind of charter - party, importing, that 
they will attend prayers morning and evening, on pain of 
211 2mercement, at the Jiſcretion of the captain : that they 
will not get drunk ; nor draw their knives, on forfeiture of 
half their wages; nor fight, on forfeiture of the whole : 
that no body ſhall lay wagers, ON the good or ill ſucceſs of 
the fiſhing 3 nor buy, Or ſell on theſe conditions. in caſe 
we take one or more Fiſb, on penalty ot twenty-five flo- 
rins : that they will be contented with the proviſions al- 
l»wed them; and that they will never light fire, candle, or 
match, by night or day, without the captain's leave, on the 


After the reading of this regulation, the crew Arc all called, 
to receive the cuſtomary gratuit) before their ſetting out» 
with an aſſurance of another ſum at their return, in pro- 
portion to the ſucceſs of the fiſhing. 

The captain, on this occalion, receives from an hundred, 0 
an hundred and fifty florins 5 the pilot, from forty, to ſixty ; 
cach harpineer, from forty, to fi gorins; the other offi- 
cers, from twenty- fix, to thirty-fix flor ins the elder ſai- 
lors twenty 3 and the younger twelve. 

The fleet, which conſiſts maſtly of fluyts, from two, to 
three hundred tuns, and from thirty-five men to forty one, 


Vou. I. 


FIS 


4s the fiſh ate larger and fatter, the further north you fo 3 


ſome captains will venture as far as 80, or 82 deg. of north lat. 
Fach veſſel of three hundred tuns has ſix ſhaloops 3 and each 
ſhaloop fix harpineers, with five ſeamen, to row it. To 
every ſhaloop there are ſeven lines, of three inches circum” 
ference ; five of them in the hind-part of the veſſel, and 
two behind. The hind lines together make ſix hundred fa- 
thoms, and with the addition of the other tWO, eight hun- 
dred and eighty. If the whale dive deeper, or run further 
underneath the ice, the line muſt be cut, leſt the ſhaloop be 
drawn after it. 
The inſtrument, wherewith the execution is done, is a harp- 
ing iron, or javelin, five or fix foot long, pointed with ſteel, 
in a triangular ſhape, like the barb of an arrow. 
The harpineer, upon fight of the fiſh, from one end of the 
ſhaloop, where he is placed, flings the harping iron with all 
his might againſt the -ubale's back ; and if he be ſo happy as 
to make it penetrate the Skin and fat, into the fleſh, he lets 
a firing, faſtened to the harping icon, at the end whereol 
is a dry gourd, which ſwimming on the water, diſcovers 
whereabout the whale is; who, the minute he is ſtruck, 


(wim to the veſlel, where he is taken in. See HARYINEER. 
When they have got their quota of i0bales, they begin to 
take the blubber, or fat, and the hns, or . 

In order to this, the whale is hoiſted over-board, and kept 
ſuſpended above the water, by two toes, the one tied around 
his neck, the other about his tail; and under the carcaſs 
are two ſhaloops, placed to receive What may chance to 


This done, three or four men 80 down upon the wha!?, with 
a kind of calkers, Or :rons on their feet, to prevent their 
flipping. They begin to open him on the ſide, and proceed 
downwards the belly; cutting off all the lard or fat, in 
pieces of about three ſoot broad, and eight long : beſide the 
fat on the ſides, they likewiſe cut off that of the throat, 
and the under lip, leaving all the lean behind. They 
next proceed to the whale-bone, which they cut off with a 
hatchet, made for the purpoſe, from the upper jaw of the 
fiſh, and make it up in packets. See Fix. The fat and 
bone thus procured, what remains of the whole, they leave 
for the bears, who are Very fond of it. 

In proportion as the large pieces of fat are cut off, the reſt 
of the crew arc employed in flicing them ſmaller, and pick- 
ing, out all the lean. hen this is prepared, they ſtow it 
under the deck, where it lies, till the fat of all the whales 
is on board: then, cutting it {till ſmaller, they put it up 
in tubs, in the hold, or bottom of the veſſel, cramming 
them very full and cloſe. 

Nothing now remains, but to ſail homewards, where the 
fat is to be boiled, and melted down into train oil. See 


Produce of one year's Whale FISHERY o ſtate the pro- 


duce, we make choice of the Fiſbery of 1697, as being 
the greateſt, and moſt fortunate that ever was known: to 
which we ſhall add that of the preſent year. 

In the year 1697- there were an hundred ninety eight 
veſſels of divers nations; whereof an hundred twenty-nine 
were Dutch; forty- ſe ven Hamburghers 3 £9 Swediſh 3; 
four Daniſh 3 twelve of Bremen 3 TWO of Embden ; and 
one of Lubeck. 

In the preſent year 1725. there were tWO hundred and twenty- 
Gx velicls ; whereof one hundred and forty-four were Dutch; 
twelve Engliſn; forty- three Hamburghers; twen three of 
bremen; one and twenty of Berghen; two of "Jensburg: 
Their captures each year Were as follow : 


In 1697- | 
129 Dutch veſſels took - 13255 whales, 
47 Hamburghers - © * © 449 
2 Swedes FTT 113 
„„ 41 „ 
ei,, Nod Boy g6 
2 Embden * 2 
1 F 4 „ 


— — Cy gy ů — 


In all, 197 veſſels e 1968 
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The Dutch captures in 1697. produced 41344 puncheons of 
The Hamburghers  - - =. © © 16414 (dlubber 
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The Engliſh captures in 1725. produced 1000 puncheons of 


blubber, and 20 tuns of whale- bone. 


Now, eſtimating the puncheon of blubber at thirty florins 
Dutch, or 2 l. 15 s. Engliſh, the currant price in the year 
1697. the total produce of the year's fi/bing amounts to 
175521 J. 10 5. ſterling.— As to fins, or hale-bones, ſetting 
them at two thouſand weight per J/hale 3 and an hundred 
weight at 47. 4 6. they will yield 171233 J. which added to 
the former ſum, amounts to 345754 L. 106. "Whereof, the 


ſhare belonging to the Dutch, was 2287 37 . 


On the ſame — might the produce of the Hſbery of the 

y ſtated. It will come far ſhort of that 
of 1697 z which indeed vaſtly tranſcends what has ever been 
known: each veſſel, taking one with another, caught that 
year ten Whales g, and the preſent year only one les; 
though the Engliſh, more happy than the reſt, caught above 
two a-piece, But it may be added, that the Whales of the 
preſent year being larger and fatter than thoſe of 1697. pro- 
duced one with another forty puncheons of blubber ; and 


preſent year be eaſi 


thoſe others 1 puncheons. 
FISH-GART H, 


to take Fiſh ; but it ſhould rather ſeem to denote the dam or 


ware in a river,” where theſe engines are laid and uſed. 


_ FISH-G LU E, ſee the article ICHTHYOCOLLA. 


FISHING, the act, or art of catching Fiſh. See FISH. 


Fiſhing is diſtinguiſhed, with regard to its inſtrument, into 
that performed with the net, for fiſh that 14 ſhoals; and 


that with the hook, for ſolitary fiſh; Whi 


tter is properly 
called Angling. © See ANGLING. © ; 


Fiſhing again, is diſtinguiſhed, with regard to its object, into 
that performed in ſalt-water; and that in freſh; * The firſt} 


practiſed for whales, herring, cod; ſalmon, pearls, mackarel, 
and other ſea-fiſh, See FISHERY. The latter practiſed 
for pike, ' trout, carp, tench, perch, dace, eels, Ge. 


The inſtruments REY uſed'in Angling, or Fiſhing with 


the hook, are the rod, line, hook, and fly. See FISHIN G- 
rod, FIsHIN G-Hot, FISHING- a” 


The points on which the art of Fiſhing chiefly turns, are the 
proper ſeaſon, place, bait, and manner of application. What 


relates to each hereof, we ſhall here entertain the reader 
withal, in the ſeveral kinds of Fiſhing, chiefly practiſed 
among us. 55 | 
Carp Fisn1NnG.----The Carp is 

freſh-water fiſh. It is — ſubtle, and of all others, 
the eel only excepted, lives longeſt out of water, Mr. Ray 
aſſures us, that in Holland they have a ſpeedy way of fatten- 
ing them, by hanging them up inanet in a cellar, and feed- 
ing them with white bread and milk. They breed ſeveral 
times in one year; for which reaſon we ſeldom meet with 


male or female, without either milt or ſpawn. Their na-. 


tural place is a pond 3 in ee waters they rarely, if ever, 
breed, To make them fat and large, it is a good way, when 
the pond is low, in April, to rake all the fides thereof with 
an iron rake, and ſow hay - ſeeds thereon. By autumn there 
will be a crop of graſs; which coming to be overflowed, as 
the pond riſes, will be a fine feeding place for them. 

A world of patience is required to angle for Carp, on account 
of their incredible policy. They always chuſe to lie in the 
deepeſt places: They ſeldom bite in cold weather; and in 
hot, a man cannot be too early, or too late for them. 
When they do bite, there is no fear of the hold. The baits 
are, the red-worm, in March; the cadew, in June ; 
and the graſhopper in July, Auguft, and September. 
Proper may alſo. be prepared for him; as honey and 
ſugar wrought together, and thrown in pieces into the 
water, ſome hours before you begin' to angle, Honey and 
* crumbs of bread mixed together do alſo make a good 
Paite. 

Chub FlSHIN G. The Chevin or Chub is a freſn- water fiſh, 
with a large head. It ſpawns in March, and is very ſtrong, 
— inactive; yielding in a very little time, after he is 
ſtruck; and the larger he is, the quieter, His bait is any 
kind of worm, or fly, particularly the large yellow moth; 
alſo grain, cheeſe, the pith in the bone of an'ox's back, Qc. 
He affects a large bait, and variety of them at the fame hook. 
Early in the morning angle for him with ſnails; but in the 
heat of the day chuſe ſome other bait; and in the afternoon 
fiſh for him at ground, or fly. 

ace, and Dare FISHIN G. The Dace and Dare, bearing a 
near reſemblance to each other, in kind, ſize, goodnels, 
feeding, cunning, &c. we join them together. They bite 
at any fly; but eſpecally the ſtone cadew fly, or May fly, 


the latter end of April, and moſt part of May ; and the ant 


fly in June, July, Auguit, &c. They rarely refuſe a fly 
a-top of the water, in a warm day; but when you fiſh un- 
der water for them, it is beſt to be within a handful of the 


5 


e 
with a large red head, gather plough in heath 
ſandy grounds.------The noſtrums for roaches are 4 
| pre. for . Dibe,+&. 5 HH TT 23 allo com. 

Fel Fisn 18 O. The Eel is a freſh-water fiſn, much in kene 
of a ſerpent : Naturaliſts have long been divided 
manner how it is produced; whether by 'generation, 
corruption, as worms are; or by certain glutinous dew do, 
and rivers, are by the heat of the ſun turned into eels, I 
is certain, that there is not the leaſt appearance of ſex or diff 
rence therein. Abr. Mylius, in a treatiſe of 1h: rich b 
animals, deſcribes a method of producing them by art. 10 
ſays, that if you cut up two turfs, covered with May "ng 
and lay one on the other, the graſſy fide inwards, a . 
poſe them to the heat of the ſun, on the banks of a ver 


according to Skinner, ſignifies an engine 


generally held the queen of 


IS 
1 


a8 do the 


* 


nd thus 


few hours time there will ſpring from them an infinite 


quantity of Eels,—The kinds of Eels are various: Some 
reduce them to four; the ſilver Eel; a greeniſh, called the 


El; a blackiſh Eel, with a broad flat head; and an 


with reddifÞ fins... The firſt is allowed to generate : It i; 
- viviparous, and the young, when it comes from the female 
| is no bigger than a (mall needle, See GENERATION. 
The filver Eel may be caught witb divers baits ; particy. 
larly powdered bee „ garden-worms, or lobs, minnows, hen, 
gut, fiſh, garbage, Sc. But as they hide themſelves in win. 
ter in the mud, without ſtirring out for fix months, and in 
the ſummer take no delight to be abroad in the day, the moſt 
proper time to take them, is in the night, by faſtening a line 
to the bank-fide, with a laying hook in the water. Or a line 


be thrown at large with good ſtore of hooks baited, an 


plumbed, with a float, to diſcover where the line lies, in th: 
morning. The roach does here well for a bait, the hook be. 
ing laid in his mouth. Another uſual way of catching 
Eels, called ſme me, is performed in the day-time, by 
taking a ſtrong li 

worm, and reſorting to ſuch holes and places, as Eels uſe to 
abſcond in, near mills, wears, or flood-gates; where, the 
bait being gently put into the hole, by help of a clett ftick, 
the Eel will certainly bite. Bobbing for Eels is another 

method: In order to this, ſcour many, 4 

needle run a twiſted filk through them, from end to end, tak- 

ing ſo many as may be wra 

Tie them faſt with the two ends of the filk, that they may 
hang in ſo many links, This done, faſten all to a {trons 
cord, and about an handful and an half above the worms tx 
a plummet, three quarters of a pound weight; and make 
the cord faſt to a N pole: Fiſhing with theſe in mudcy 
water, the Felt will 
think they have ſwallowed it, gently draw up the line, and 
bring them aſhore as ſoon as may be.-----Others uſc an E 
with three or four forks, or jagged teeth, which they 

ike at random into the mud. Lv") 

Flmmder FiSHIN G.----- The Flounder is a flat ſea or river fh; 
caught in April, May, June, and July, in any time of the 
= in a ſwift ſtream, and ſometimes alſo in the {till deep. 

e 


ne, or hook baited with a lob, or garden- 


ge lobs, and with a 
a dozen times round a board. 


ite haſtilFat the bait, When you 


beſt bait is red worms, - waſps, and gentles. 


Gudgeon FISHIN G.----The Gudgeon is a ſmall fiſh, of a very 
delicious taſte. It ſpawns three or four times in the ſummer 
ſeaſon, and feeds in ſtreams, and on gravel ; lighting all 
Kind of flies: But is cafily taken with a ſmall red worm, 
fiſhing near the ground; and being 2 leather-mouthed fiſh, 
will not eaſily be off the hook, when ſtruck. The Gudgemn 
may either be fiſhed for with a float, the hook being on the 
ground; or by hand, with a running line on the ground, 
without cork, or float. He will bite well at waſps, gentles, 
and codbaits ; and one may even fiſh him with two or three 
hooks at the ſame time; which makes. good ſport. When 
you angle for Gudgeons, ſtir up the ſand or gravel with a long 
pes which will make them gather to the place, and bite thc 
faſter. 2 

Pearch or Perch Fis8H1NG,-----The Pearch or Perch is hook- 
back'd, not unlike a hog ; armed with ſtiff griftles, and his 
ſides with dry thick ſcales : He is voracious, and will venture 
on his own kind ; even with greater 2 than the pike. 

lle ſeldom grows above two foot long: He ſpawns in Febru- 
— ys March; and bites beſt when the ſpring is far ſpent. 


proper baits are, the brandling, minnow, and ſmall 


frog ; as alſo the lob-worm, bob, oak-worm, gentle, walp, 

| and codbait. The minnow yields the 'beſt ſport, which is 
to be alive, and ſtuck on the hook through the upper lip 
or back firi, and kept ſwimming about mid-water. If the 
frog be uſed, he is to be faſtened to the hook b the ſkin of 
his leg. 


When the fiſh bites, as he is none of the leather 


mouthed kind, he muſt haye time to pouch his bait. The 

beſt place to fiſh for him, is in the turning of the water eddy, 
in a good gravel bottom. An e 

4% Fis HIN G. -The Pike is reputed the tyrant of the freſh 
waters: By the common conſent of naturaliſts, he is the 
longeſt lived of all fiſhes.” The larger he is found, the 
coarſer the food; and ſo vice verſa. . This ſh never ſwims 

in ſhoals, but always ſingle ; being very rapacious, and pre) - 
ing even on his own kind, He ſpawns. in February, and 


March. 


peſt ſort is in rivers: The worſt in meres and 
— ill, ordinary food is pickeral-weed, frogs, and what 
Poke can lay hold on.” wig . the L 
There are two Wa s of fiſhing for the Pike; « &rs . er - 
kit, and the ing-bait. 17. The ledger- is that, 
Shed in one certain place; and which the angler may leave 
behind him. Of this kind, the beſt is ſome living bait, as a 
Jace, roach, gudgeon, or ſome living frog. To apply it, if 
a filh, 


ſt N line, 
© dbe line to ſome ſtake an the ground, or bough of a tree, 


of line in the water ; 1 
ites, the fork may give way, and let him have line 
he NR — ary If the bait be a 


the bottom, draw it to the ir 5 

will quickly perceive a Pide in earneſt purſuit thereof. 
The fiſh bites beſt about three in the afternoon, in clear 
water, with a gentle gale, from the middle of ſummer, to 
the end of autumn; but in winter all day long; and in the 
ſpcing he bites beſt early in the morning, and late at night. 
Another method of fiſhing for Pike,” ſee under Hux- 


ING. & * 
Lach FIsH ING. The Roach, or Rochet is no delicate, but a 


very filly fiſh. Thoſe in rivers are more valued, than thoſe | 
in ponds; though the latter are much the larger. They 
ſpawn about the middle of May. | 
To angle for this fiſh in April, cads or worms are proper | 
baits ; ſo are ſmall white ſnails or flies in ſummer. Ihe 
bait is always to be under water; for the fiſh will not bite 
a-top. G a May fly, in that ſeaſon, with good ſuc- 
ceſs. In autumn a paſte muſt be uſed, made of the crumb of 
white bread, moulded with a little water, laboured with the | 
hands into a tough paſte, and coloured, not very deep, with | 
red-lead, In winter, gentles are the beſt bait.----Sprouted 
malt ; the young brood of waſps, and bees, dipt in blood ; 
and the thick blood of ſheep, half dried, are noſtrums in this 
fort of Fiſhing.”* | | 

T-rch FiSHIN G==-- The Tench is a fine freſh-water fiſh, having 
very ſmall ſcales, but 1 ſmooth fins, with a red circle 
about the eyes, and a little barb hanging at each corner of 
the mouth. It takes more delight among weeds in ponds, 
than in clear rivers; and covets to feed in foul water. His | 
lime is ſaid to have a healing quality for wounded fiſh ; upon 
which he is commonly called the Fiſhes Phyſician, When 
the carp, pike, Sc. are ſick, they find relief by rubbing 
themſelves againſt the Tench. ö 

The ſeaſon for catching this fiſh, is in June, July, and Au- | 
guſt, very early, and late, or even all night, in the ſtill part 
of rivers, His bait is a large red worm, at which he bites 
rery eagerly, if firſt dipt in tar. He alſo delights in all 
fort of a7 made up of ftrong ſcented oils, or with tar : 
or a paſte of brown bread, and honey. Nor does he refuſe 
the cad-worm, lob-worm, flag-worm, green gentle, 4 


bait, or ſoft boiled bread grain. | 
Traut FisHING,-----The Trout is a delicious freſh-water fiſh, 
lpeckled with red and yellow; coming in, and going out of 
ſeaſon with the buck, and ſpawning in the cold months of 
October and November ; whereas all the other ſpecies ſpawn 
in hot ſummer weather. There are divers kinds of this 
hſh, all valuable; but the beſt are the red and yellow Trouts ; | 
and of theſe the female, diſtinguiſhed by a leſs head and 
deeper body, is preferred. Tbey are known to be in ſea- 
lon, by their large backs; which may ſerve. as a rule for 
other fiſh. All winter long they are ſick, lean, and un- 
wholeſome, and frequently louſy. As the ſpring comes on, 
deſerting the ſtill, deep waters, they repair to the gravelly 
ground, againſt which they continue to rub, till they have 
got rid of their lice, which are a kind of worms, with large 
heads. From that time they delight to be in the ſharp 
fireams, and ſuch as are ſwift z where they lie in wait for 
minnows and May flies. At the latter end of May they are 
in their prime. | | 
The uſual baits whereby the Trout is catched, are the worm, 


minnow, and fly, either natural, or artificial. The proper 
worms are the brandling, lob-worm, earth-worm, dung- 


which is to be done in an cart 


vrhlch are in greateſt eſteem: Not but that 


FIS 


tle, eſpecially the two firſt : but 
whatever worms are uſed, they are the better for keeping, 
pot, with moſs frequently 
chan For the minnow, flip the hook through his 
mouth, and the point and beard out of the tail, ſo as it may 
lie almoſt ſtraight on the hook. Then try againſt the 
ſtream, whether it will turn. In defect of a minnow, a 
{mall loach may ſerve the turn; or for want of either, an 
artificial one may be made of cloth, by the life, which is 
found every whit as good a bait as the natural one, 
For fihing with flies, either natural or artificial, fee Frs 


FISHING-FLY, a bait uſed in angling for divers kinds of fiſh, 


See FisH and FisuING. 

The h, is either natural or artificial. 

Natural Flies are innumerable : The more uſual on this occa- 
fion are the Dun-Fly, the Stone or May- Fly, the Red- Fly, 
the Meoor-Fly, the Tawny- Fly, the Vine-Fly, the Shell- Hy, 
the Cloudy and Blackiſh-Fly, the Flag-Fly ; alſo Caterpillars, 
Canker-Flies, Bedr-Hlies, &c. all which appear ſooner or 
later, according to the forwardneſs or backwardneſs of the 
ſpring. To know the particular Ny the fiſh moſt covers, 
when you come in the morning to the river-ſide, beat the 
buſhes with your rod, and take up what variety you can of 
all forts: of Nies; try them all, and you will quickly know 
will ſome- 
times change their An; but it is only when they have glut- 
ted themſelves therewith. . 

There are two ways to % with natural Nies, either on the 
ſurface of the water, ora little underneath it. 

In angling for chevin, roach, or dace, move not your natu- 
ral Fly ſwiftly, when you ſee the fiſh make at it; but rather 
let it glide freely towards him with the ftream : Bur if it be in 
a ſtill and flow water, draw the V lowly ſideways by him, 
which will make him eagerly purſue, 

The artificial Fly, is ſeldom uſed but in bluſtering wea- 
ther, when.the waters are ſo troubled by the winds, that the 
natural Fly cannot be ſcen, nor reſt upon them. 

Of this artificial V, there are reckoned no leſs than twelve 
ſorts z of which theſe are the principal. 

1. The Dun-Fly, in March, made of dun wool, and the 
feathers of a partridge wing, 2. A Dun-Fly made of black 
wool, and the feathers of a black drake; the body made of 
the firſt, and the wings of the latter, 3. The Stone-Fly, in 
April, the body made of black wool, dyed ellow under the 
wings, and tail, 4. The Ruddy-Fly, in the beginning of 


May , the body made of red wool, and bound about with 


black ſilk, with the feathers of a black capon,* which hang 


dangling on his ſides, next his tail. 5. The yellpw, or green- 


iſh Fly, in June; the body made of black wool, with a yel- 
low liſt on either fide, and the wings taken off the wings of 
a buzzard, bound with black broken hemp. 6. The moori/h 
Fly ; the body made of duſkiſh wool, and the wings with the 
blackiſh mail of a drake, 7. Tawny-Fly, till the middle of 
June; the body made of tawny wool, the wings made con- 
trary one againſt the other, of the whitiſh mail of a white 
drake. 8. The Waſp-Fly, in July ; the body made of black 
wool, caſt about with yellow ſilk, and the wings of drakes 
feathers. . The Szeel-#!y, in the middle of July; the body 
made of greeniſh wool, caſt about with the feathers of a pea- 
cock's tall, and the wings made of buzzards wings. 10. The 
Drake-Fly, in Auguſt ; the body made of black wool, caſt 
about with black filk, his wings of the mail of a black drake, 
with a black head, 

The beſt rules for artificial fy-fiſting, are, 


10. To fiſh in a river ſomewhat diſturbed with rain; or in a 


cloudy day, when the waters are moved Dy a gentle breeze : 
The ſouth-wind is beſt; and if the wind blow high, yet not 
ſo, but that you may conveniently guard your tackle, the fiſh 
will riſe in plain deeps; but if the wind be ſmall, the beſt 
angling is in ſwift ſtreams, 

20. Keep as far from the water- ſide as may be; fiſh down the 
ſtream, with the ſun at your back, and touch not the water 


with your line. 
30. Ever angle in clear rivers, with a ſmall Fly, and lender 


wings; but in muddy places uſe larger. 
*. When, after rain, the water becomes browniſh, u ſan 
orange Fly; in a clear day, a light coloured Fly; a dark Fly 
for dark waters, Ye. 

o. Let the line be twice as long as the rod, unleſs the river 
£ incumbered with wood. 
69, For every fort of Fly, have ſeveral of the ſame, differing 
in colour, to ſuit with the different complexions of ſeveral 
waters and weathers, 
79, Have a nimble eye, and active hand, to itrike preſently 
with the riſing of the fiſh ; or elſe he will be apt to ſpew out 
the hook. | | 
80. Let the Fly fall firſt into the water, and not the line, 
which will ſcare the fiſh. | 
9. In flow rivers, or ſtill places, caſt the Fl; croſs over the 
river, and let it fink a little in the water, and draw it gently 


back with the current. a 


Salmon Flies ſhould be made with their wings ftanding one 


behind the other, whether two, or four. That fiſh delights 
in 
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the muſcle of the anus, which might occa- 
'S Juantary diſcharge of the excrements. 


fon an 1nvo 


: either performed with a thread, Or 2 cutting in- 


ſtrument. . . . . 
Lachrymalis, is 2 Fiſtula in the greater canthus of 
Fs — confounded with Zgilops. See 


le deep callous ulcer, in the greater caruncle, or 
the place of the glandula lachrymalis. Tt uſually begins 
pſceſs, called Anchilops, which in time produces an 
ulcers called Afgileps) which afterwards degenerates into a 
Fiſtula. When preſſed with the finger, it yields a ſtinking 


not unlike the olk of an egg 
finding, or makin ing itſelf a paſſage, there enſues a 


the os ethmoides : ſelf is corroded, and rendered 
carious by it; in which condition it is ſuppoſed to be only 
curable by an actual cautery : ſometimes it becomes CANCE- 
and then, Riverius directs all medicines to be laid 
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The cure of the Fiftula lachrymalis, is wholly external and 
chirurgical 3 except that evacuants and mercurials ma be 
given internally 3 as alſo decoctions of the woods. Some 
rforate the 0s naſi, to give room for the matter to be eva- 
cuated that Way. 
A French chirurgeon, named Anel, has found out a ne 
ways viz. by putting a probe and ſyringe of an inconceiva- 
ble fineneſs, through the puncta lachrymalia into the ſacculus 
lachrymalis. 

Fir ULA , alſo denotes the pipe put into the cup, out of 
which the communicants antiently ſucked the wine. 

Diviſit eccleftis eruces, altaria, ſerinia, — fitulas, Fiſtulas, 
S ornament varia. Flor. Wigorn. Anno 1087. 

FISTULAR, or FisTULOUS, is applied by the chirugeons 
to wounds and ulcers, Chich degenerate into fiſtula's. 

Care muſt be taken, not to leave the ſeton too long in the 
wound, leſt it render it callous and fiſtulous- Dionis. 

FisTULAR is alſo applied to the leaves of plants, which are 
round, and hollow within; as the leaves o onions. 

FisT ULAR Filawers, among herbaliſts, are thoſe made up of 
many {mall, longs hollow flowers, like pipes. See FLOWER. 

VIT, in medicine, an acceſs, or paroxyim. See PAROXYSM. 

F1Ts of eaſy reflexion, and eaſy tranſmiſſion. See REFLEXION» 

. TRANSMISSION, Lid ur, &c. | 
N Firs of the Mother, ſee HYSTERICK affeftion. 
FITCHEE, or FICHEE» in heraldry, is when the lower 
part ws any croſs is ſharpened into a point, fit co fix into the 

NJ grou * 

Thus, he bears azure, 2 croſs potent Fitchee. See Tab. He- 
rald. fig. 24. 

The origin bereof, Mackenzy aſcribes to the primitive 
chriſtians, who uſed to carry their croſſes with them, where- 
ever they went 3 and when they ſtopped at any place in a 
journey, fixed them in the ground. 

FITZ, a French term, literally denoting gon; ſometimes 
given by way of addition to the natural ſons of the kings of 
England: as James Fitz- Roy, duke of Grafton, &c. 

FIV E-leaved grafs, cinque-foil, in heraldry, 15 uſed by ſuch as 
would introduce a blazon by herbs and flowers, inſtead of 


FIX ATION, the a& of fixing 3 or of rendering a thing 

firm, and fixed. See FIX IT V, and FIRMNESs. 

F1xaTION, is applied in the general to any thing that fixes, 

and binds together what of its own nature is volatile; and 
nables it to ſuſtain the force of fire for ſome conſiderable 
time. See FIRE. 
Geber defines Fixation an operation whereby a volatile thing, 
i. e., a thing that cannot endure the fire, is rendered capable 
of enduring it. In the general, Fixation is the changing of 
a volatile body into A fixed one. See FIXT- 

Fix Ar ION, among alchymiſts, denotes à peculiar preparation 
of mercury, whereby it is put in a condition to bear the hre 
without evaporating 3 Or the hammer without flying, or ſe- 
parating. See MERCURY- 

The alchymiſts hold, that if they had the true ſecret of 
fixing mercury, without the addition of any foreign leſs hea- 
vy and ſolid ingredient, they could make gold, at leaſt ſilver 
See P1LOSOPHERS Stone. 

M. Homberg has a long proceſs of many months, to pre- 
pare an oil from the fæcal matter, OT human excrements, 
which he imagined would have fixed mercury into ſilver; 
but he failed. See F CAL Matter. 

FIXING Sulphur, ce So run and METAL: 

FIXITY, or FIXEDNES>> in philoſoply» the quality of a bo- 
du, which denominates and renders it fixed: Or, 4 property 
which enables it to endure the fire and other violent agents. 
According to Chauvin, Fixity conſiſts in this, that the com- 
ponent principles of the body are ſo cloſely united, or co- 
here ſo ſtrongly, and are mixed in ſuch proportion, that 
they cannot eaſily be divided either by fire, or any other 
corroſive menſtruum 3 or their integral parts ſeparated, and 
carried off in vapour. For a body may be ſaid to be fixt 
in two reſpects. 

\ | 2% 


its particles are indeed. ſeparated, and the body rendered 

Auid ; but without being reſolved into its firſt elements: 

The ſecond, when the body ſuſtains the active force of the 
fire, or menſtruum, without its integral parts being carried 
off in fumes. - Each kind of Fixity is the reſult of a ſtrong, 
or intimate coheſion between the particles of the mixed. 
See COHESION. | 

FixiTY, or FIXEDNESS» in chymiſtry, is in a peculiar 
manner uſed for the affection oppolite to volatility, 1. e. the 
many whereby bodies bear the action of the fire, without 

ing diſſipated in fumes. Ser VOLATILITY: | 
The principal cauſes of Fixity, or the qualifications that con 
tribute molt to the rendering a bod fixed, according to Mr. 
Boyle, are, 19 That its corpuſcles be ſingly of a certain 
proportionable bulk, too big and unweildy to carried up 
by heat, or buoyed up in the air. See VAPOUR. 27. That 
they have alſo a proper degree of weight, or ſolidity- 
35. That their figure be ſuch as unfits them for evaporation, 
or flying off ; ſome being branched, others hooked, &c. ſo 
that being entangled with one another, they cannot eaſily be 
extricated, looſened, and ſeparated. To theſe may be ad- 
ded a fourth circumſtance, viz. the nearneſs of the parti- 
cles, and their being contiguous in a great many points, Or 
A deal of their ſurface, which produces 4 ſtronger force of 
— apa and coheſion. See ATTRACTION, COHESION) 

c. 

FIXT, or FIx EU Bodies, in the general, are thoſe which nei- 
ther the fire, nor any corroſive, has ſuch effect on, as co 
reduce or reſolve them into their component elements, i. e. 
abſolutely to deſtroy them. See BoD. a 
Chauvin bolds it not ſuffcient to denominate a body fixt, 
that it can withſtand the fire, or any one agent; but it 
ſhould withſtand all. He contends, that Fixity ſhould not 
be reſtrained, as it uſually is, to an exemption from evapo- 
ration; but from deſtruction, Or reſolution into primary 
elements: in which ſenſe, gold, precious ſtones and rr 
and even ſulphur, and mercury itſelf, arc properly ix bo- 
dies; for mercury and ſulphur retain their nature, notwith- 
ſtanding all their evaporation. See MERCURY- 

Fixr, or FIXED Budies, among chymiſts, are ſuch as bear 
the violence of the fire, without evaporating. Sec Ev A- 
pORAT ION. 

The chymiſts divide all natural bodies into fixed and vola- 
tile, i. e. ſuch as bear the utmoſt force of the fire, without 
diſſipating, Or ſpending themſelves in fume, and ſuch as do 
nog. See Vor Aris. 

Of Fred bodies, the principal are gold, ſilver, precious ſtones, 
particularly the diamond, ſalts, Se. 

Of all metals, gold and (ver alone are fixed, i. e. remaining 
a long time expoſed to the moſt intenſe flame, they alone 
loſe nothing of their weight. 

Whence this property ſhould ariſe, is dificult to ſay. If the 
reader is not contented with the cauſes enumerated under 
Fix Ir v, he may add the following one from Boerhaave, 
viz. the homogeneity and FR of the parts. 

The parts, . 27+ of gold being all homogeneous and equal, 
will equally ſuſtain euch other, and leave equal pores between 
them; through which pores, When fuſed, the fire finding 
an eaſy, equa paſſage, goes off, without carrying any thing 
of the metal with it: Or rather, the particles of gold being, 
of all others the moſt ſolid, and heavy (as appears from the 
weight of that metal) and of all others the moſt ſtrongly u- 
nited, ot bound together (25 appears from the immenſe ducti- 
lity of that metal) the force of the fire is not {ufficient to 
overcome ſo powerful a reſiſtance : the ſolidity of the parti- 
cles, and their freedom from air, prevents their being rari- 
fied, or ſet further apart; which might leflen their ſpecific 
gravity, and diminiſh their vis cohæ --nis : ſo that what has 
the chief effect in the raiſing of fumes and vapours, VIZ. 
the rareſaction, Or expanſion of the body, being here pre- 
cluded, the metal maintains its natural weight and tendency 
to the centre. See RAREFACTION, and ExP ANSION- 
Mr. Boyle, the prince of Mirandola, M. Homberg, and 
others, have made numerous experiment on gold, {ilver, Sc. 
to ſee how far their Fixtty extended. Pure gold, kept in an 
intenſe heat for tWO months, loſt nothing ſenſible of its 
weight. See GoLD. Silver, under the like circumſtances, 
and in the like time, loſt one twelfth part of its weight 3 
though Mr. Boyle attributes this to the metal's not being, 
fine and pure. Gee SILVER» See allo SALT), DIAMOND, 


Indeed, by the great burning glaſles of Mel. Tichirnhauſen, 
and Villette, the moſt fixed bodies, as gold itſelf, are ren 
dered volatile, and loſe of their weight ; ſo that there is no 
body in all nature abſolutely fixed. See BURNING CGI. 


MiRROR, Cc. ; 
Fixr Nitre, à preparation of falt-petre, made by fuſin?, 


it in a crucible, and then inflaming it with throwing in 4 


few coals 3 and this again and again, till no more 
or detonation ariſe ; then letting it cool, they pulveriſe, and 
giſſolve it in Water? and afterwards CVAPOFAte it into 2 fine 


white (alt 3 which ſerves to draw the tinQures out of vege- 
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FLA 


tables. This ſalt, per deliquium, yields, what they call, the 


Liquor 4 fixed Nitre. See NI TRE, and SAL T-Petre, 
FixT Salts, are thoſe extracted or gained from bodies by 


calcination and lotion. See SALT. | 
They are called fixt, in that the fire was not able to ſublime 
or raiſe them ; as thoſe carried off in the courſe of calcina- 


tion, by the vehemence of the fire, are called volatile, See 


VoLATILE, 

The aſhes of all plants yield fixed Salts. See Lixivium. 
Chymiſts give the appellation fixed to certain of their pre- 
parations, as fixt nitre, Cc. e 


FixT Signs of the zodiac, according to ſome, are, the Signs 


Taurus, Leo, Scorpio, and Aquarius. See SIGN. 

They are ſo called, becauſe the ſun paſſes them reſpectively 
in the middle of each quarter, when that ſeaſon is more 
ſettled and fixed, than under the S7gn, which begins and 
ends it. 


FixT Stars are ſuch, as conſtantly retain the ſame poſition, 


and diſtance with reſpect to each other. See STAR. 

By which they are contra-diſtinguiſhed from erratic or wan- 
dering Stars, which are continually ſhifting their fituation 
and diſtance. 

The fixed Stars are, what we properly and abſolutely call 
Stars : the reſt have their peculiar denomination of Planet, 
and Comet, See PLANET, and COMET, 


FLACCIDITY, in medicine, c. a diſorder of the fibres, 


or ſolid parts of the body, oppoſite to rigidity. See FIBRE. 
The too great Flaccidity of the parts is cured by cardiacs, 
exerciſe, friction, a dry warm air, food, Oc. 


FLAG, a general name, including colours, ſtandards, an- 


tients; banners, enſigns, &c, which authors frequently con- 
found with each other, See CoLoUR, STANDARD, 
BANNER, Cc. 

The faſhion of bearing the Flags pointed, or triangular, 
which now obtains, Roderic. Toletanus aſſures us, came from 
the Mahometan Arabs, or Saracens, upon their ſeizing of 
Spain; before which time all the enſigns of war were 
ſquare, ſtretched or extended on croſs pieces of wood, like 
church banners; on which account they were called in La- 
tin, Vexilla, q. d. Velilla, a veli diminutione, as is remarked 
by Iſidore. | 

The pirates of Algiers, and throughout the coaſts of Bar- 
bary, are the only people who bear a hexagonal Flag, It is 
gules, charged with a moreſk head, coifed with its turban, 
Se. though this be expreſly contrary to their law, which 
prohibits the making any 1mage, or repreſentation of a 
man ; founded on an opinion, that they who make them, 
ſhall be obliged at the day of judgment to find fouls for 
them; and that in defect hereof they ſhall be damned. But 
this portrait is that of Hali, Mahomet's ſon-in-law, to whoſe 
party the Africans all retain 3 who ordered that his effigy 
ſhould be expreſſed on their Flags and ſtandards, believing 
himſelf fo formidable to the Chriſtians, that the bare ſight 
of his image would carry undoubted victory over them. 
Leunclavius. ä 


FLAG is more particularly uſed at ſea, for the colours, antients, 


ſtandards, c. bore on the top of the maſts of veſſels, to 
notify the quality of the perſon who commands the ſhip, of 
what nation it is, and whether it be equipped for war, or 
trade, Sce SHIP, 
The admiral, or commander in chief, carries his Flag on 
the main- top, or top of the main- maſt. See ADMIRAL, 
The vice-admiral carries his on the fore-top ; and the rear- 
admiral his on the mizzen-top, or top of the mizzen-maſt, 
The commanders of ſquadrons bear their Flag on the miz- 
zen-maſt, when in the body of a fleet: and on the main- 
maſt, when they command a party. It ſhould be cleft two 
thirds of its height, and terminate in a point, 

"The Flags bore on the mizzen, are particularly called Gal- 
lants, See Masr, &c. 

The Flag of the French nation is blue, charged with a 
white croſs, and the arms of France, 

Belide the national Flag, merchant-ſhips frequently bear 
leſſer Flags on the mizzen-maſt, with the arms of the city, 
where the maſter ordinarily reſides ; and on the 3 
with the arms of the place, where the perſon who freights 
them, lives. 


To hang out the white FLAG, is to ask quarter: or, it ſhews, 


when a veſſel is arrived on a coaſt, that it has no hoſtile 
intention, but comes to trade, or the like,---The red Flag 
is the ſignal of defiance and battle. 


To lower, or flrike the FLAG, is to pull it down, or take it 


in, out of reſpect or ſubmiſſion, when a weaker party 
meets a more powerful one. See STRIKING. 

By an ordinance of Philip II. king of Spain, 1565. the 
captains are peremptorily commanded to periſh, rather than 
lower the royal Flag, when once hung out, | 

The way of leading vanquiſhed ſhips in triumph, is to tie 
the Flags to the ſhrowds, or the gallery in the hind-part of 
the ſhip, and let them hang down towards the water : and 


to tow the veſſels by the ſtern. It was thus the Romans | 


uſed thoſe of Carthage, as Livy relates, 


FLAG-OFFICERs, thoſe who command the ſeveral ſquadrons 


; 
of a fleet: as, admirals, vice-admirals, and rear- admiralz [M 
ADMIRAL, OFFICER, c. 
The Flag-officers in ſea-pay are the admiral, vice. adm 
and rear-admiral, of the white, red, and blue. Ste N Sy 

FLAaG-SHiy, a ſhip commanded by a general, or Hug. offce. 

: fag r 
who has a right to carry a Flag ; in oontra· diſtinction t 
the ſecondary veſſels, under command thereof. ” 

FLAG-STAVES, are ftaves ſet on the heads of the top-pall, 

' maſts, ſerving to let fly, and unfurl the Flag. ” 

FLaGs, in falconry, are the feathers in a hawk's wing, nes 
the principal ones. See FEATHER. | ; 

FLAGEL ANTES, a ſect of hereticks, who chaſtiſed an, 
diſciplined themſelves with whips, in publick. | 
The ſect of the Flagellantes had its riſe at Peruſa, in the 

. i year 
1260, Its author was one Rainier, a hermit. It was in a 
probability no more than the effect of an indiſcreet cal. A 
great number of perſons of all ages made proceſſions, Wall. 
ing two by two, with their ſhoulders bare, which the. 
whipped, till the blood ran down, in order to obtain 2 
from God, and appeaſe his indignation againſt the wickes. 
neſs of the age. They were then called the devout ; and 
having eſtabliſhed a ſuperior, he was called the gene! of 
the devotion. 3, 
Women did not appear in theſe publick aſſemblies ; thous), 
they practiſed the ſame ſeverities : but it was in private, ang 
in their own houſes, 
In the middle of the fourteenth century, the ſect of the 
Flagellantes was reſtored, on occaſion of a great mortality j 
and ſpread itſelf into all parts of Europe. : 
The biſhops and magiſtrates at length found it neceflary to 
put a ſtop to their exceſs. The writers and preachers dis- 
puted againſt it ; but the Flagellantes — unſhaken a- 
gainſt all yo” could fay : ſo that of a number of perhaps; 
innocent, well-meaning zealots, pride, obſtinacy and ſchiſm 
converted them into a dangerous ſet. They held, chat the 
blood they thus ſpilt, was mixed with that of Jeſus Chriſt ; 
and that by a Flageliation of twenty-four days they gained 
the pardon of all their fins, | 
Clement VI. forbad all publick Flagellations. Gerſon wrote 
an expreſs treatiſe againſt publick Flagellations. 

FLAGELLATION, whepping, a voluntary diſcipline, or 

nance, frequently practiſed by the antient penitents, Sce 
ISCIPLINE. | 
The parliament of Paris prohibited all publick Flagel/ations, 
by an arret of 1601, See FLAGELLANTES. 

FLAGELLATION, is a term more peculiarly appropriated to 
the ſufferings of Jeſus Chriſt, when whipped and ſcourge! 
by the Jews.---From the Latin flagellum, a ſcourge, or 
whip. 

We ay, a painting of the Flagellation ; or ſimply, a Fg. 
gellation, to denote a picture, or print, repreſenting this tot. 
ment inflited on the Saviour of the world. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, the Flagellation of ſuch a painter, Tc, 

FLAGEOLET, or FLajoLtr, a kind of little flute; or 
a muſical inſtrument of the flute kind, uſed chiefly by ſhepher.; 
and country-people., See FLUTE. 

It is uſually made of box, or other hard wood; ſometimes 
of ivory. It has fix holes, or ſtops, beſide that at bottom, 
the mouth-piece, and that behind the neck. 

FLAIL, ſee the article THRASHING. 

FLAMBEA U, or FLamBoy, a luminary, made of feve- 
ral thick wicks, covered over with wax; ſerving to burn 
a- nights in the ſtreets ; as alſo at funeral proceſſions, illumi- 
nations, Cc. a 
Flambeaux differ from links, torches, and tapers, ce 
ToRCH, LT APER. 

They are made ſquare ; ſometimes of white wax, and forne- 
times of yellow. They uſually conſiſt of, four wicks, or 
branches, near an inch thick, and about three foot long ; 
made of a fort of coarſe hempen yarn, half twiſted. 

They are made with the ladle, much as torches, or tapers 
are; viz, by firſt pouring the melted wax on the top oi 
the ſeveral ſuſpended wicks; and letting it run down to the 
bottom: this they repeat twice. After each wick has thus 
got its ſeveral cover of wax, they lay them to dry; then ro!l 
them on a table, and ſo join four of them together, by fel, 
dering them with a red-hot iron. | | 
When joined, they pour on more wax, till the F!amb:y 1 
brought to the ſize required; which is uſually a pound and 
half, or two pounds, 

The laſt thing is to finiſh their form, or out-ſide, which they 
do with a kind of poliſhing inſtrument of wood, by runnin? 
it along all the angles, formed by the union of the branches. 
See Max-CAN DLE. 

The Flambeaux of the antients were different from 01!" 
They were made of woods, dried in furnaces, or otherwi'r- 
They uſed divers kinds of wood for this purpoſe : the moſt 
uſual was pine. Pliny fays, that in his time they frequent- 
ly alſo burnt oak, elm, and hazle. In the ſeventh book of 
the Eneid, mention is made of a Flambeau of pine : 

Servius on that paſſage remarks, that they alſo made th 

of the cornel tree. | 
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brighteſt and ſubtileſt part of fire, aſcending | There Were as many kinds of Flamens at Rome, as there 
re nom * * a pyramidal, or conical figure. See were Gods who had diet. and facrifices offered them, 
f RE ly inſtituted three : One for Jupiter, 
55 ne ten e be oh ſmoke, 7. 5. the fumes, or volatile parts} called Flamen dialts ; another for Mars, called Flamen Mar- 
** fe wel, greatly rarefied, and at laſt kindled, or heated tialir; and a third for Romulus or Quirinus, called Flam; | 
ie hot. By the great rarefaction, the matter becomes ſo 8 See Diar rs, &.. 4 
lebt, as to be raiſed with great velocity in the air: and by | n after-times twelve more were added; which made the 


the preſſure of the incumbent atmoſpherical fluid, it is kept | - number of Flamens fifteen. . 
for ſome time together ; the air forming a ſort of arch, or | The three firſt were taken from among the patricians, and 


the aqueous and earthy parts diſtinction to the other twelve, who were choſe from among 
of the fume being naturally incapable of being ignited, are] the plebeians, and were called leſſer Flamens, Flamines minores. 
only raretfied, and ſo impelled upwards, without flaming. See | The Flamen dialis, or of Jupiter, was the firſt inſtituted, 
and held in the greateſt repute. He bore a peculiar ornament 
Flame is defined by Sir I. Newton, in his little piece De] on his head, called Albygalerus, which was made of the ſkin 
Acido, to be fiunus candens, red-hot ſmoke. The ſame au- ite victi 
thor argues, is not Flame a vapour, fume, or exhalation 
heated red-hot, that is, ſo hot as to ſhine ? For bodies do 
not fame without emitting a copious fume ; and this fume 
burns in the Flame.” The ignis fatuus is a vapour ſhining 
without heat ; and is there not the fame difference between 
this vapour, and Flame, as between rotten wood ſhining 
without heat, and burning coals of fire ? In diſtilling hot 
ſpirits, if the head of the ſtill be taken oft, the vapour which 
aſcends, will take fire at the Flame of a candle, and turn 
into Flame. Some bodies, heated by motion or fermenta- 
tion, if the heat grow intenſe, fume Ccopiouſly ; and if the 
1 heat be great enough, the fumes will ſhine, and become 
| Flame, Metals in fuſion do not flame, for want of a copi- 
, ous fume, All faming bodies, as oil, tallow, wax, wood, 
| foſſil coal, pitch, ſulphur, Sec. by burning, waſte in ſmoke, 
which at firſt is lucid ; but at a ittle diſtance from the bo- 
dy, ceaſes to be fo, and only continues hot. When the 
flame is put out, the ſmoke is thick, and frequently ſmells 
ſtrongly ; but in the Flame it loſes its ſmell, and according 
to the nature of the tewel, the Flame is of divers colours, 
That of ſulphur, e. gr. is blue; that of copper opened with 
| {ublimate, green ; that of tallow, yellow ; of camphire, 
| | white, Sc. We find that when gunpowder takes fire, it 
| goes off in a flaming ſmoke. The manner we conceive to 
be this : the charcoal and ſulphur eaſily take fire, and ſet 
hre to the nitre ; by which the ſpirit of the nitre being ra- 
retied into vapour, ruſhes out, like the vapour of water out 
of an zolipile. Then the acid ſpirit of the ſulphur enter- 
ing violently into the fixed body of the nitre, ſets looſe the 
ſpirit of the nitre, and excites a greater fermentation, where. 
by the heat is increafed, and the fixed body of the nitre rare- 
hed into fume; and thus is a vehement exploſion effected. 
The Flame of gunpowder ariſes from a violent action, 
whereby the mixt being quickly and vehemently heated, is 
rarcfied and converted into fume and vapour: Which vapour 
by the violence of the action becoming ſo hot as to ſhine, ap- 
pears in the form of Flame. Newt. Optics, p. 318, 
it is a remarkable phænomenon of the Flame of a candle, 


The cap wore by the reſt, was called Flamma, or Apex. 
It was made of 4 ſheep's ſkin, with the wool on: To 
it was faſtened a little branch of an olive tree. That of the 
Flamen of Jupiter ended in a point, called Tutu. It Was 
tied under the chin with ſtrings. In the ſummer time it was 
only a woolen thread tied round the head it being prohibi 
ted them to appear quite bare-headed. And hence, accord- 
ing to Feſtus, came their denomination of Flamen, viz, from | 
Filamen, of filum, thread, 
Though the Fiamens bore one common appellation ; yet did 
not they conſtitute any company or college. Fach god had 
his ſeveral ſacrifices, feaſts, and ceremonies a-part : Nor had 
one Flamen any relation to another; only they were all ſub-. 
ordinate to the pontifex maximus, Aulus Gellius aſſures us, 
that they were created by the people in the comitia Curiata : | 
but the pontifex maximus conſecrated them. Their prieſthood, 
called Flaminatus, was perpetual ; though on ſome occaſions 
they might be depofed. 
The names of the ſeveral Flamens are as follow : The three 
great Flamens, as already obſerved, were the Flamen dialis ; 
Flamen martialis, and Flamen quirinalis, The twelve lefler 
were, the Flamen carmentalis, or prieſt of the goddeſs Car- 
menta : F/amen falacer, or prieſt of the god Falacer; 3 name, | 
whoſe origin Varro obſerves, is not known: Flamen floralis, 
or of the goddeſs Flora: Flamen furinalis, whoſe etymology 
is not known: Flamen levinalis : Flamen tucularis : Flames 
palatualis, whom ſome moderns will have the prieſt of the 
goddeſs that preſided over the palatium ; though Varro owns 
himſelf at a loſs for its original: Flampy pomonalis, or of po- 
mona, goddeſs of fruits: Hamen virbialis, or of the god 
Virbius, whom ſome take for the ſame with Hippolytus: 
Flamen vulcanalis, or of Vulcan z and Flamen volturnalis, or 
of the god Volturnus. 
They had alſo their Flaming or Flaminice, who were wives 
4 Flamens, or the prieſteſſes of the deities, In an an- | 
tient marble, quoted by Gruter, p. CCCCLIX. n. 9. the. 
word Flamina is uſed for prieſteſs: And in the ſame author, 
P. CCCVITI, n. 3. the prieſteſs of the goddeſs Feronia is 
called FLam PRE RON, that is, Flamina, or Flaminica 
Formigz, | 
The Flamina bore the ſame ornament on her head with the | 
«me, and the contiguous air illuminated by it; and ſees Flamen. She had alſo the ſame ſurname with her huſband ; 
preciſely where the Flame terminates : But at the diſtance, | as Flaming dialis, martialis, &c. © 5 
e. £7. of thirty foot, though the angle ſubtended by the F LAM MULA, or F LAMULA, under the eaſtern empire, | 
lame be much ſmaller than before; yet the eye not being | was a kind of flag, terminating in a point ſomewhat like : 
able to diſtinguiſh the Preciſe bound of the Flame, takes part flame, ſerving, as a mark, or badge, to diſtinguiſh the ſol- 
of the ſphere of air illuminated by it, for the Flame itſelf, diers of the ſevera] companies, battalions, regiments, g. 
dee Vion. Sce Frag, STANDARD, Se. 
We have ſeveral inſtances of actual Flame being produced | In Greek it was called eth It was ſometimes placed 
by the mixture of two cold liquors, Dr. Slare gives usa | on the caſk; ſometimes on the cuiraſs, and ſometimes at the 
liſt of the oils which burſt into Flame, upon mixing them | end or tip of the pike, &c. 
with compound ſpirit of nitre Such are thoſe of Arroways, The emperor Maurice ordered, that the Hamm, ls of cach 
cloves, ſaſſafras, guaiacum, box, camphire, pepper, hartſhorn, diviſion ſhould be of a different colour, to diſtinguiſh them 
blood, c. Phil. Tranſact. Ne 21 3 from the other battalions, or brigades: TAU Eh 11; {494 
Vital Flame, F LAMMA or FLammvra italis, al pas iS 10; pow ein. 
nne, warm, ignious ſubſtance, ſuppoſed by many both of They uſed to lay afide the Flammula vefore an engagement, | 
the antients and moderns, to reſide in the hearts of animals, | left it ſhould prove an incumbrance. The cavalry had alſo 
as neceflary to life, or rather, as that which conſtitutes life Flammul@z on their horſes, to diſtinguiſh the troops they be- 
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diſtance, than near at hand. The reaſon is, that at a diſtance, 
e. £7, of ſix feet, the J can readily diſtinguiſh between the 


itfelf, See LIFE. longed to. : 

To the preſervation of this Flame, they ſuppoſe air as neceſ- | FLAN CH, Fra NQUE, or F LASQUR, an Ordinary in he- | 
: lary, as it is to the conſervation of common Flame; and raldry, formed by an arched line, which begins at the cor- | 

hence aſcribe the neceſſity of reſpiration to animal life. See ners of the chief, and ends in the baſe of the eſcutcheon. -.. 

Ark and REs8PFIRATION. He beareth ermin two Flanches vert. See Tab. Herald, hg. 25. 


Mr, Boyle, by experiments in an exhauſted receiver, found Flanches are always born by pairs, a | 

that the vital Flame of animals, if life may be fo called, Leigh makes Flangue and Hast two diſtin bearings, Where- 
furvives, or outlaſts the Hamme of ſpirit of wine, or of a wax of the former is more bent in than the latter; hut Gibbon | 
or tallow candle, c. Some animals would remain alive and judiciouſly makes them but one, which he calls Flanzue. | | 
well in Vacuo, for three or four minutes, whereas no com- [F LANE 4 or FLANNEL, a kind of flight, looſe, woollen 

mon Flame would laſt there one minute. The light of glow-| #uff, not croſſed, but very warm; compoſed of a woof, | 
Worms he found would preſently be deſtroyed h exhauſting and wary, and wove on a loom, with two treddles, after the 


the air ; and retrieved again upon its re-admiflion. manner of bays, Sc. See Ba YS. : a 
Dr, Quincy can find nothing more in the notion of vital | FLAN K, or FLanc, in the manage, is applied to the ſides 
Flame,” than the natural! warmth, which is the effect of a cir- of a horſe's buttocks, e. 
culating blood; and which is always as its velocity. See In a ſtrict ſenſe, the Flanks of a horſe are the extremes of the 
Ca LIDUM Innatum. belly, where the ribs are wanting, and below the loins, 
FLA ME N, among the antient Romans, was a pricſt, or The #lanks of a horſe ſhould be full ; and at the top of each, 
miniſter of lacritice, See PRIEST and SACRIFICE, a feather, The diſtance between the laſt rib, aud haunch 
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Flax k Razant is the point, from whence the linc of defence 
begins, from the conjunction of which with the curtin, the 
ſhot only raſeth the face of the next baſtion ; which happens 
when the face cannot be diſcovered but from the Flank alone. 

Simple FLANKS, Are lines, going from the angle of the ſhoul- 
der, to. the curtin 3 whoſe chief office is for defence of the 
moat, and place. 

FLANKED, FLANQUE)> is uſed by the French heralds, to 
expreſs our party per ſaltecr 3 that is, when the field is divided 


* 
— — 
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A horſe is ſaid to have no Flank, if the laſt of the ſhort ribs 
be at a conſiderable diſtance from the haunch-bone 3 as alſo 
when his ribs are too much ſtreightened in their co *y 
FLANK, in war, is uſed by way of analogy, for the fide of a 
battalion, army, Oc. in contra- diſtinction to the Front and 
Rear. See FRONT and REAR. 
To attack the enemy in Flank, is to diſcover, and fire upon 


them on one fide, EY 

The enemy took us in Flank: The Flank of the infantry FLATULENT, ſomething that has a relation to Flatus, 
muſt be covered with the wings of the cavalry. 

FLANK, in fortification, is a line, drawn from the extremity 
of the face, towards the inſide cf the work. Such is the 
line B A, tab. A. fig. I. 

Or, Flank is that part of the baſtion, which reaches from 
the curtin to the face, and defends the oppoſite face, the 
Flank, and the curtin. See BAS ION. 

Oblique, Or ſecond FLANK, is that part of the curtin, EI, 
intercepted, between the greater line of defence, E C, and 
the lefler, I C: and from which they can fee to ſcour the face 
of the oppoſite baſtion. 

Low, covered, Or retired FLANK, is the platform of the caſe- 
mate, which lies hid in the baſtion 3 otherwiſe called orillan. 
See OR1LLON. 

Flank Fitchant is that from whence a cannon playing, fireth 
its bullets directly in the face of the oppoſite baſtion. 


into four parts, after the manner of an X. 

Though Colombiere uſes the term in another ſenſe, which 
appears more natural, viz. for the taking of flanches, or 
rounding ſections out of the ſides of the eſcutcheons; the 


firſt from the angles of it, the latter in ſtrait lines, ſorming 
an angle at the fels, without making any falteer. 


ELANKED Angle, in fortification, is the angle formed by the 


two faces of the baſtion, and which of courſe forms the point 
of the baſtion. See ANGLE, and BASTION. | 


FLANKED Tenaille, called alſo Tenaille. See TENAILLE. 
FLANKING, in the general, is the act of diſcovering, and 


firing upon, che ſide of a place, dag: battalion, c. 

To flank a place, is to diſpoſe a baſtion, or other work in 
ſuch manner, as that there hail be no part of the place, but 
what may be defended, i. e. may be played on, both in 
front, and rear. 

To flank a wall with towers. This baſtion is flanked b the 
oppoſite flank, and a half- moon. his horn-work is flanked 
by the curtin. 
Any fortification that has no defence but juſt right forwards, 
is faulty : And to render it compleat, one part ought to be 
made to flank the other. Hence the curtin is always the 
ſtrongeſt part of any place, becauſc it is flanked at eac end. 
See DEFENCE. 

Battalions alſo are ſaid to be flanked by. the wings of the ca- 
valry-----A houſe is ſometimes ſaid to be flanked with two 
pavillions, or two galleries; meaning it has a gallery, Ic. on 
each ſide. 


FLANKING line of Defence, ſee RASAN T, and LINE of 


Defence. 


FLASK, FLASQUE, 2 bearing, more properly called Flanch, 


or Flaugue. See FLANCH. 


FLATS, in muſick, a kind of additional or half notes, con- 


trived, together with Sharps, to remedy the defects of mufi- 
cal inſtruments. See SHARP. 

The natural ſcale of muſick being limited to fixed ſounds, 
and adjuſted to an inſtrument, the inſtrument will be found 
defective in ſeveral points: As particularly, in that we can 
only proceed from any note, by one particular order of degrees; 
that for this reaſon we cannot find any interval required from 
any note or letter upwards and downwards; and that a ſong 
may be {0 contrived, as that if it be begun by any particular 


note, or;letter, all the intervals or other notes, {hall be juſtly 


found on the inſtrument, or in the fixed ſeries ; yet were the 
_ begun with any other note, We could not proceed. Sce 
CALE. 
To remove, or ſupply this defect, muſicians have recourſe to 
a ſcale proceeding by twelve degrecs, that is, thirteen notes, 
including the extremes, to an octave ; which makes the in- 
fruments fo perfect, that there is but little to complain of. 
This, therefore, is the preſent ſyſtem or ſcale for inſtru- 
ments, viz. betwixt the extremes of every tone of the natu- 


ral ſcale is put a note, which divides it into two unequal 
parts, called Semi- tones; and the whole may be called the 
ſanitonic Scale, containing twelve Semi- tones betwixt thirteen 


notes, in the compaſs of the octave, See SEMI-TONE, 


and SEMI- TONIC. 


FLATTER, or FLATTENER, 
FLATTING, or FLATTENING, 
FLAX, or Line, Linum, a 


FLEA- 


FLE 


Now, to preferve the diatonic ſeries diſtin, theſe inſerted 


N Aer called a Sharp 3 or they take the name of th; 
natural note next above, with a mark called a Flat. de 


This ſemitonie ſeries or ſcale is very exactly repreſented by 
the keys of a ſpinnet: The foremoſt range of keys being the 
natural notes; and the keys behind, the artificial notes, or 
the Flats and ſharps. 


or blaſts of wind. See FLATUS. 


Niels, and moſt kinds of pulſe, onions, &c. are laude 


foods. 


FLATUS, or FLATULENCY, wind gathered in the bow- 


els, or other cavity of the body, by indigeſtion, &c. It is 
diſcuſſed by warm aromatics, which rarefy it enough to 
break away wherever vent can be found. 


3 ſce Col N IN . 


lant with a ſlender hollow 
ſtem, uſually about twWo foot high z whoſe bark conliſts of 
fibres, or threads, much like thoſe of hemp 3 which being 
dreſſed and worked in due manner, makes that noble com- 
modity, linen- cloth. 
Flax thrives beſt in a ſoil that has long lain fallow. Lo bear 
Flax, it muſt be well plowed, laid flat and even, and the 
ſeed ſown thick, in a warm ſeaſon, about the middle of 
March, or beginning of April. The beſt ſeed is that brought 
from the Eaſt 3 which, though dear, repays the charges with 
abundance. One ſowing will produce two or three crops, 
before it need be renewed. | 
Flax pulied up in the bloom, proves whiter and ſtronger, 
8 if left ſtanding till the ſeed is ripe; but then the iced is 
oft. 
The preparations Flax muſt undergo, to fit it for ſpinning, 
are pulling, drying, and ſwingling. See HEMP. 
The ſeed of Flax, called Linſeed, has ſeveral conſiderable pro- 
perties. It enters the compoſition of divers medicines, and 
yields an oil by expreſſion, which has moſt of the propck 
ties of nut- oil; and which is frequently uſed, in defect there- 
of, in painting, to burn in lamps, &c. That drawn cold, 
is reputed good in divers diſeaſes. See O1L. 


FLEA, in natural hiſtory. The generation of this fami- 


liar vermin affords ſomething very curious, firſt diſcovered 
by Sig. Diacinto Ceſtone. 

Fleas bring forth eggs, or nits, which they depoſit on anima's 
that afford them a proper food: Theſe eggs being ver) round 
and ſmooth, uſually ſlip ſtreight down; unleſs detained by 


colour, which feed on the ſcurfy ſubſtance of the cuticle, 
the downy matter gathered in the piles of clothes, or other 


| the like excrement. 


In a fortnight they come to 2 tolerable ſize, and are very 
lively and active 3 and if at any time diſturbed, ſuddenly rol! 
themſelves into a kind of ball. 
Soon after they come to creep, after the manner of (i}k- 
worms that have no legs, with a very ſwift motion. When 
arrived at their ſize, they hide themſelves as much 2+ poſſible, 
and ſpin a ſilken thread out of their mouth, wherewith the) 
farm themſelves a ſmall round bag, or caſe, white wiclun, 
as paper, but without always dirty, and fouled with duſt. 
Here, after a fortnight's ſleep, the animalcule burſts out, 
transformed into a perfect Elea; leaving its exuviæ in the 
bag. While it remains in the bag, it is milk white; till the 
ſecond day before its eruption, when it becomes coloured, 
grows hard, and gets ſtrength; ſo that upon its firſt delivery; 
it ſprings nimbly away. r Tranſact. Ne. 240. 
BITTEN Colour of a horſe is white ſpotted all 
over with dark reddiſh ſpots. See HORSE. 


FLEAM, a (mall inftrument of pure ſteel, compoſed of two 


or three moveable lancets tor bleeding a horſe or the hike. dee 


FLEDWITE, or FLIGHT-WITEz in our antient laws, * 


diſcharge or freedom from amercements, when ont, having 


been an outlawed fugitive, comes 70 the peace of ou! lord 
the king, on his own accord, or with licence. Raſtal. 
Others rather take it to denote a mulct, or finc, ſet upon? 
fugitive to be reſtored to the king's peace. 1 

FLEECE, the covering of wool ſhorn off the pod ies of 
ſheep. See Woo. ; 
The golden FLEECE is famous among the antient writers. It 
was this that the Argonauts, under the command 0! Jeſon, 
went in purſuit of to Colchis, a province of Aſia, now calicd 
Mingrelia. See ARGONAUTS: ; 

Order of the golden FL x ROE. Ge GOLDEN FLEECE- - 

FLEET, a number of veſſels, going in company, whethc 
on a deſign of war, or Commerce See SHIP. 
In times of peace, merchant-ſhips go in Fleets, fo 
mutual aid and aſſiſtance: In times of war, beſide this 
rity, they likewiſe procure convoys of men of War; 
to eſcort them to the places whither they are bound, or 


either 
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„„ Hes auth 


FLE 


„to a certain point or latitude, beyond 
22 Ndged out of ger of privateers, &c. 


2 part 
which 


See Conz, ſent againſt England, by Philip II. con- 


I ef a thouſand veſſels, In the caff there have been 
Fl-ets ſeen of three thouſand veſlels. OR. 8 
Merchant Fleets generally take their denomination from the 
place they are bound to; as the Turkey Fleet, Eaſt-India 


ay ee call ſimply the Fleet, or Flota, a certain num- 


merchants, ſent every year to Vera Crux, a port of New 
The Flas conſiſts of the captain, admiral, and patach or 
:nnace, which go on the king's account; and about ſix- 
3 ſhips, from four hundred to a thouſand tuns, belonging 
to particular perſons. They are all fo heavy laden both go- 
ing and coming, that they have much ado to defend them- 
ſelves when attacked. The Fleet puts out from Cadix about 
the month of Auguſt, and makes it eighteen or twenty 
months, before its return. See FLOT A. 
The Fleet ſent annually from the ſame port to Peru, they 


call the Galleons. See GALLEON, 


two Hleets put out together, they go in company 
af merry; + Antilles, where they ſeparate ; the Galleons for 


Carthagena, and Porto-Bello ; and the Nota for Vera Crux : 

At their return they join in the Havanna. 

Of the two Fleets the Galleons are the moſt richly laden; not 

but the cargo of the Flata is very conſiderable. Sce Com- 
CE. 

ian? is alſo a famous priſon in London thus called from 

the river Fleet, on the border whereof it ſtands, See 
1SON. 

12 this priſon perſons are uſually committed for contempt of 

the king and his laws; or upon abſolute command of the 

king, or ſome of his courts, particularly that of chancery; 

and laſtly, for debt. 

FLEGM, FitcmaTic, FLEGMAGOGUE, Cc. See 
PHLEGM, PHLEGMATIC, &c. 

FLEMISH, or the FLEMISH tongue, is that which we 
otherwiſe call Lu- Dutch; to diſtinguiſh it from the Ger- 
man, whereof it is a corruption, and a kind of dialect. See 
LaxGUAGE, and TEUTONIC. 

The Flemiſh is the language uſed throughout all the provinces 
of the netherlands. It differs from the Walloon ; which is 
a corrupt French, See WAL Loon. 

There are ſeveral Flemiſh tranſlations of the Bible. In the 
year 1618, it was decreed by the ſynod of Dort, that a new 
Flemiſh verſion ſhould he made of the whole ſcriptures ; by 
reaſon the old tranſlation, which had been taken from that of 
Luther, was full of faults. Accordingly, ſeveral perſons, | 
learned in the Greek and Hebrew languages, undertook the 
work; which was publiſhed with notes in 1637. This Bible 
is highly valued by the reformed in Holland, &c. though 
M. Simon cenſures it as far from the perfection of a juſt tranſ- 
lation. See BIBLE. | 

FLEtmisn Bricks, a neat, ſtrong kind of bricks of a yellow- 
iſh colour, brought from Flanders, and much uſed for pav; 
ing. See BRICK. 

FLESH, Caro, in anatomy, a ſimilar, fibrous part of an 
animal body, ſoft, and bloody; being that whereof moſt of 
the other parts are compoſed, and whereby they are connected 
together, | 
ach, is properly underſtood of ſuch parts of the body, where 
the blood-veſſels are ſo ſmall, as only to retain blood enough 
to preſerve their colour red. 

The antients made five different kinds of Hieb. The firſt 
muſcular, fibrous, or fiſtular ; as the ſubſtance of the heart, 
and other muſcles. See Musc LE, FiBRe, c. -The ſe- 
cond, parenchymous, as that of the lungs, liver and ſpleen. 
See PARENCHYMA, SPLEEN, &c,-----The third, viſce- 
rout, as the Fleſh of the ſtomach and inteſtines, See In TES“ 
TiNES,----The fourth, glandulous, as that of the breaſts, 
pancreas, tonſils, c. Sce BAREASFT, PANCREAS, c. 
----And the fifth, ſpurious ; as that of the gums, glans of 
the penis, the lips, &c. See SpURIOUs, GLANS, Ce. 
The moderns only admit of one kind of Fleſh, viz. the muſ- 
cular, conſiſting of little tubes, or veſſels with blood therein; 
ſo that flefby and muſcular parts of the body with them are 
the ſame thing. See MusCLE. | 
Sometimes, however, they apply the term to the glands ; which 
they call, by way of diſtinction, glandulous Fleſh. See GL AND. 
As to the parenchymas, they are now found to be quite other 
things than the antients imagined. The lungs are only an 
all-mblage of membranous veſicles, inflated with air, See 
Lu s Gs. —-The liver a collection of glands, wherein the 
bile is ſeparated, See Live R.----The ſpleen, a heap of ve- 
ticles, full of blood; and the kidneys, like the liver, a maſs 
of glands, for ſeparating of the urine, See SPLEEN, and 
K1DNEY. 

FLESH is alſo uſed in theology, in ſpeaking of the myſteries of 
the incarnation, and euchariſt. See EUCHARIST, Oc. 

1 he Word was made Fleſh, verbum caro faclum et, See Ix- 
CARNATION, 
Vor, I, 
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The Romaniſts hold, that the bread in the ſacrament of the 
ſupper is turned into the real Ne of Jeſus Chriſt. Sce 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 
The reſurrection of the Fleſh is an article of faith. See 
The A — | 

nthropophagi, or Cannibals are ſaid to feed upon hu- 
_ Fleſh. See Carnivorovws, Araber ae, 

c 

Fungous FLESH. See the article Fu vous. 

FLESH is ſometimes alſo uſed by botaniſts, for the ſoft pulpy 
ſubſtance of any fruit, incloſed between the outer rind or 
skin, and the ſtone : Or that part of a root, fruit, Qc. fit to 
be eaten. See FrRurT, Pure, Ce. 

FL £8H-Colour, See the article CARnNATION. 

FLEUR-DE-LISEE, FreurETTES, FLEURONN EE, and 
FL EUR, in heraldry. See FLOR . 

FLEXIBLE, in phyſics, is applied to bodies that are capa- 
ble of being bent, or changed from their natural form, and 
direction, See DUCTILITY, 

Trees that grow near waters, as the willow, poplar, &c. are 
more flexible than others. The fibres being finer and more 
flexible in women than men, they have generally a 
greater degree of delicacy of thought, and imagination. A 
flexible voice ſucceeds in muſic, 

A body is not capable of being inflected or bent, unleſs the 
whole thereof be at reſt. In bending a body, it conſtitutes, 
as it were, two leyers ; and the point it is to be bent in, is a 
fulcrum : Hence, as a moving power, the further it is from 
the fulcrum, the greater is its force; the longer the flexible 
body is, the eaſier it is bent. 

FLEXION, in anatomy, Oc. is applied to the motion of 
an arm, or other member, whereby it is bent, 

The arm has a motion of Hexion, and another of extenſion. 
The motion of Flexion is, when the radius and humerus 
approach each other, and form an angle, at the elbows. See 
FLExXOR. 

FLEXION, or FLEXURE of Curves. See Poi x of centrary 
Flexion, 

FLEXOR, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral muſcles, 
in reſpect of their action, viz. the bending of the members, 
or joints; in oppoſition to the extenſors, which open or 
ſtretch them. See MusCLE. : 

FLEXOR capitis, is a muſcle of the head, called alſo Recta, 
major unticus. See RECTUS major, &c. 

FLEXOR carpi radialis, called alſo Radiæus internus, riſes 
from the inner protuberance of the humerus; and running 
along the radius, is inſerted into the upper part of the bone 
of the metacarpus, which is joined with the fore-finger. 

Fi EXOR carpi ulnaris, called alſo Cubiteus internus, ariſes 
tendinous from the inner protuberance of the humerus, and 
upper part of the ulna, upon which it runs along, till paſting 
under the ligamentum annulare, it is inſerted by a ſhort 
{ſtrong tendon into the fourth bone of the firſt row of the 
carpus. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. n. 24. 

Both theſe muſcles bend the wriſt. 

FLEXOR pollicis pedis brevis, ariſes from the middle of the 
cuneiform bone. It is ſhort, thick, and fleſhy, ſeemingly 
two, and running over the termination of the peronzus, 
has a double inſertion into the oſſa ſeſamoidea. 

FLEXOR pollicis pedis longus, a muſcle of the toe, derived 
from the back-part of the fibula, with a double order of 
fibres, and runs tendinous under the inner ankle, and through 
the channel in the inner part of the bone of the heel, to its 
inſertion at the extremity of the great toe, on the under fide. 

FLExXxOR prim internodii digitorum pedis. See LUMBRICA- 
LES pedis. 

FLEXOR ſecundi internodii digitorum manus, See PER FORA- 
TUS mManus. 

FLEXOR fertii internodii digitorum manus. Sec PERFORANS 
manus, 

FLExXOR tertii internodii digitorum pedis, Sce PERFORANS 

edis. 

ri EXORES primi internodii digitorum manus, are muſcles of 
the fingers, called alſo /umbricales manus. See LUMBR1- 
CALES, 

FL EXORES pallicis manus, are two mulcles ſerving to bend the 
thumb. 

The firſt, called Flexor tertii internadii, &c. ariſes from the 


internal protuberance of the humerus, and part of the radius, 


by different orders of fibres, and paſſing under the ligamen- 
tum annulare, is inſerted into the third bone of the thumb. 
The ſecond, called Flexor ſecundi internodii, &c. ariſes from 
the bones of the carpus, and annular ligament; and is infer- 
ted into the ſecond bone of the thumb, 

FLEXORES ſecundi internodii digitorum pedis, See PEREFO- 
RATUS ped:s. „ | 

FLIE, or FLy, that part of the mariners compaſs, on which 
the thirty-two winds are drawn, and over which the needle 
is faſtened underneath. See ComPass, and NEEDLE, 

FLIGHT, the act of a bird in flying; or the manner, dura- 
tion, c. thereof. See FryinG. 
The feathers of birds are admirably contrived and fitted for 
the eaſe and conveniency of Flight. See FEATHER. 
Almoſt every kind of bird has its particular Flight : The 

4 N eagle's 
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eagle's Flight is the higheſt : The Flight of the ſpar-hawk, 
and vultur, are noble, fit for high enterpriſe and .combat. 
The Flight of ſome birds is low, weak, tranſient, and as 
they call it, terra a terra: The Flight of the partridge and 


caſant, is but of ſhort continuance : 'That of the dove, 


aboured : That of the ſparrow, undulatory, &c, 


The augurs pretended to foretel future events from the Flight 


of birds, See AUGURY. | 

FLiicnT.----In melting the lead-oar in the works at Mendip, 

there is a ſubſtance flies away in the ſmoak, which they call 
the Flight. See LEAD. 
They find it ſweetiſh upon their lips, if their faces happen to 
be in the way of the ſmoak, which they avoid all they can. 
This, falling on the graſs, kills cattle that feed thereon ; and 
being gathered and carried home, kills rats and mice in their 
houſes: That which falls on the ſand, they gather and melt 
upon a flag-hearth, into ſhot and ſheet-lead. | 

9 FiicHrT, in ſome cuſtoms, is a compaſs of ground, 

uch as a capon might fy over, due to the eldeſt born of ſe- 
veral brothers, in making partition of the father's effects 
with them, when there is no principal manor in a lordſhip, 
It is uſually eſtimated by a bow-ſhot. 

FLIGHT of 4 Stair-caſe, See the article STAIR-CASE. 

FLIGHT, in heraldry. See the article VoL. 

FLINT, Silex, a ſmall, hard, livid, or black pebble ; chiefly 
uſed for yielding ſparks of fire by colliſion againſt ſteel. See 
STONE, FRICTION, &c. 

The Indians, inſtead of Flint and ſteel, uſe two pieces of 
reen wood, which they rub violently againſt each other. 
n the Eaſt, they uſe the wood candon ; and in Peru, reyaca. 


See FIRE. | 


Flints are alſo one of the principal ingredients in the making | 


of glaſs, See GLass, 


Frint-Walls. See the article WALLS. 1 
FLIP, a fort of failors drink, made of malt liquor, brandy, | 


and ſugar, mixed. | 
FLOAT, or FEET. See FLoTA, and FLoTILLA. 
FLoaAT of a fiſhing-line, a cork, or quill, ſwimming on the 


water, to diſcover what becomes of. the hook, whether any | 


thing bites, c. Sec FisHING Float. 


FLoAT, alſo denotes a certain quantity of pieces of timber 


joined together with rafters a-thwart, thrown into a, river, 


to be conveyed down the ſtream; and even ſometimes to | 


carry burdens down a river with the ſtream, "The inven- 
tion of Floats is of great uſe: It is ſaid to have been firſt put 
in execution at Paris, in the year 1618. 
FLOATING /:ſls. See the articles BoaT, VESsELs, 
Kc. 

FLOATING, in husbandry, is the drowning or watering of 
meadows, | 

FLOOD, a deluge, or inundation of waters. See DELUGE.. 

FLroonm is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the tides, See LIDE. 
When the water is at loweſt, it is called Flood ; when riſing, 
young, or old Fload ; when at higheſt, and beginning to fall, 
ebb water. See EBB, FLUX, 8 &c. | 

FLOOK, or A an Anchor. See ANCHOR, 

FLOOR, in building, 
we walk on. 
Hloors are of divers ſorts; ſome of earth, ſome of brick, 
others of ſtone, &c. 
Carpenters, by the word Flzor, underſtand as well the framed 
work of timber, as the boarding over it. 

For brick and fene FLOORS, ſee the article PAVEMENT, 

For boarded FLOORS, it is obſervable, that the carpenters ne- 
ver floor their rooms with boards, till the carcaſs is ſet up, and 
alſo incloſed with walls; leit the weather ſhould wrong the 
Flooring. Yet they generally rough-plane their boards for the 
Flowing, before they begin any thing elſe about the building, 
that they may ſet them by to dry and ſeaſon ; which is done 
in the moſt careful manner. 

Earthen FLooks are commonly made of loame, and ſome- 
times, eſpecially to make malt on, of lime, and brook-ſand, 
and gun duſt, or anvil duſt from the forge. 

Ox-blood, and fine clay, tempered together, Sir Hugh Plat 


ſays, makes the fineſt Floor in the world. 


FLook of a ſhip, ſtrictly taken, is only ſo much of her bot- 


tom, as ſhe reſts on, when a-ground, See SHIP. 
Such ſhips as have long, and withal broad Floors, lie on the 
ground with moſt ſecurity, and are not apt to feel, or tilt 
on one ſide ; whereas others, which are narrow in the Hear, 
or in the fea-phraſe, cranked by the Graund, cannot be 
grounded without danger of being overturned. 
FLORALES Ludi, FLokaL Games, in antiquity, were 
ames held in honour of Flora, the goddeſs of flowers; ſee 
LORALIA. 
They were celebrated with horrible debaucheries. The moſt 
licentious diſcourſes were not v but the courtiſans 
were called together by the ſound of a trumpet, made their 
appearance naked, and entertained the people with abomina- 
bie ſhews and poſtures: The comedians W the 
ſame manner on the ſtage. Val. Maximus relates, that Cato 
being once preſent in the theatre on this occaſion, the people 
were aſhamed to aſk for the infamous pleaſure, in his pre- 


e underſide of a room, or that part 
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inſpired them withal, withdrew, that the people might .... 
be balked of their accuſtomed diverſion. Might a 
There were divers other forts of ſhews exhibited on thi, 
caſion; and if we may believe Suetonius in Galba, Ce 
and Vopiſcus in Carinus, theſe princes preſented elephant 
dancing on ropes. See Rah- DAN CN. " 
The Ludi Flarales, according to Pliny, lib. xviii. c. , 
were inſtituted by order of an oracle of the Sibyls, on . 
28") of April; not in the year of Rome 19axy1, 23 . 
commonly read it in the aritient editions of that author; ;, © 
in IDXIV, As F. Hardouin has corrected it; but ax Voſſiu, 
reads it, in 513. - They were chiefly beld in the night-time 
in the Patrician-ſtreet : Some will have it there was a circy, 
for the purpoſe on the hill called Hortulorum. y 
The 4 Flora is by ſome held to be the fame with tie 
Chloris of the Greeks, Others maintain, that this fame Flor, 
was a famous courtiſan at Rome, who having enriched her. 
ſelf by proſtitution, made the people of Rome her heir, on 
condition that they ſhould celebrate the anniverſary 4 
birth-day, by the games and feaſts above- mentioned. Some 
time afterward, the ſenate judging ſuch a foundation unwor- 
thy the majeſty of the Roman people ; to ennoble the cere.. 
mony, converted Flora into a goddeſs, whom they (uppoſe, 
to preſide over flowers; and ſo made it a piece of religion 0 
render her propitious, that it might be well with their gar 
dens, vineyards, &c, of 
This is the common account: But Voſſius de 74-11, lib. 
c. 12, can by no means allow the eſs Flora to have been 
the courtiſan above-mentioned : will rather have her + 
Sabine deity ; and thinks her worſhip might have commence 
under Romulus. His reaſon is, that Varro in his fourth book 
of the Latin tongue, ranks Flora among the deities, to whom 
Tatius, king of the Sabines, offered up vows, before he joined 
battle with the Romans, Add, that from another paſſage in 
Varro it appears, that there were prieſts of Flora, with tacri- 
|  hices, &c. as early as Romulus and Numa. 
FLORAIL Games, —There are alſo a kind of Floral Canes 
 0bſerved at this day in France; firſt inſtituted in 1 324. 
The deſign and eſtabliſhment is owing to ſeven perſons of 
condition, lovers, of poetry, who about All-faints-day, in 
1323. ſent a circular letter to all the provincial poets, called 
Troubadours, to meet at Tholouſe on May-day following, 
there to rehearſe their poems; promiſing a prize of a violet of 
gold to the perſon whoſe piece ſhould be judged the belt. 
he capitouls found the deſign ſo good, that it was afterwards 
reſolved at 2 council of the city, to continue it at the city 
charge; which is ſtill done, in a manner that does honour tv 
the place. 
In 1325. a chancellor, and ſecretary of the new academy 
were choſe ; and the ſeven inftitutors took the quality ot 
maintainers thereof. Two other prizes, were afterward: ad- 
ded to the violet, viz, an eglantine for the ſecond prize; and 
a panſy for the third, It was alſo decreed; that the perſon 
who bore away the firſt prize, might demand to be made 
batchelor ; and that whoever bore away all three, ſhould be 
created doctor in the Gay Science, that is, in poetry. 
There is a regiſter of theſe games kept at Tholouts, which 
gives. this account of their origin : Though others give the 
thing another turn. It was an antient cuſtom, they ſay, for 
the poets of Provence, to meet yearly at Tholouſe, to con- 
fer together, rehearſe their verſes, and receive a prize al- 
lotted to the beſt performance. This held till about the year 
1540. when a lady of quality left the beſt part of her tor- 
tune, to eternize the cuſtom, and bear the expence of prizes ; 
the number of which ſhe increaſed, ordering an eglantine, a 
panſy, a violet, and a pink: The three firſt a cubit high; 
vorth fifteen piſtoles a-piece, 
The ceremony begins on May-day, with a ſolemn mas, 
muſick, &c. The corporation attend; and poems are rc. 
hearſed every day: The third day a magnificent treat is gien 
by the magiſtracy, Cc. and that day the prizes are adjudged. 
he three prizes are the rewards of three different kinds of 
compolitions, viz, a poem, an eclogue, and an ode. 
FLORA LTA, in antiquity, a general name for the feats, 
— and other ceremonies, held in honour of the goddels 
ora. 
The Fleralia were alſo called Anthifteſes : They were held 
at the latter end of the month of April, as Ovid witneſſes, 
Exit, & in Majas feſtum Florale calendas. 
| E 2 the Floralia began on the 2810 of April, and laſted 
ix days, ; 
They who aſſiſted at the ceremony, were crowned. with iv, 
and committed a world of indecencies ; which indeed was no 


extraordinary thing in the heathen feaſts. 
Some apply the word Fleralia indifferently to the feaſts, and 
games of this goddeſs; but others reſtrain it to the fealts 
_—_ calling the games, Ludi Florales. See FLORALE: 
"=p | 
FLORID Shle, is that enriched and heightened with figures, 
and flowers of rhetoric. See STYLE. 4 
Longinus uſes the terms florid and affected ſtyle, indifferently, 
and lays them down as quite contrary to the true ſublime. 
See SUBLIME, 


ſence ; till Cato, apprized of the reſervedneſs and reſpect be | FLORIL EGIUM, FLokiLEGEe, a name. the Latins have 


given, 


8 


FLORIS 


FL O 


by 


hat the Greeks call &+Swwyts, Anthology, vis. a 
* of choice 3 containing the fineſt and brighteſt 


their kind. See ANTHOLOGY, > _ 
FLORILEGE is particular] uſed for a kind of breviary, in the 
ps in church, compiled Arcadius, for the conveniency of 
the Greek prieſts and monks, who cannot carry with them, in 
cheir travels and pilgrimages, all the volumes wherein their 


is diſperſed. : 
1 Hinder contains the general rubrics, pſalter, can 
ticles, the horologium, office of the feriæ, Ce. | 
FLORIN, is ſometimes uſed for a coin, or real money; and 
ſometimes for an imaginary money, or money of account. 
Ge Coin, and MONEY. 


FLORIN, as A Coin, is of divers values, according to the di- 


vers metals, and divers countries where it is truck. Pieces 


is denomination were antiently very frequent in com- 
— * preſent ＋ leſs 2 there were 
abundance of them ck in Holland, of Engliſh ſilver, 
during the war which was terminated by the treaty of Ryſ- 
oo appearance they took their name from the place where 
they were firſt ſtruck, viz. the city of Florence. Their zra 
is about the year 1251. Though others aſcribe the name to 
a flower-de-lis, which was ſtruck on one ſide. 
The gold Florins are moſt of them of a very coarſe alloy; 
ſome of them not exceeding thirteen or fourteen cara 
and none ſeventeen and a half, They weigh about two penny 
weights, and thirteen grains. 
Villani obſerves, that there were gold Florins in the year 1067; 
from which time the names Frank or Florin became applied to 
the gold coins, which till that time had been called Solzdt, 
ſhillings. See FRANK, Cc. 
As to filver Hlerins, thoſe of Holland are worth about 40 
French ſols, or Ts. 1044. fterling. Thoſe of Genoa, 
c. were worth about 8+ d. ſterling. 
pieces of three Florins are called Ducatoons. See Duc A- 


TOONS, 


things in 


FLORIN, as a money of account, is uſed by the Italian, Dutch, 


ing their books, 


and German merchants and bankers, in k 
lorin is very di- 


and making up-their accounts. But this 
verſe, and admits of different diviſions, 
the foot of the Dutch coin of that name, containing twenty- 
four Deniers Groſch, and divided into Pacards and Penins. 
At Francfort, Nuremberg, Sc. it is equivalent to three 
ſhillings ſterling, and is divided into Creutzers and Pfennings. 
At Liege it is equivalent to 2s. 34. At Strashourgh to 
is. 8d, In Savoy to 11d. At Genoa to 81 d. And at 
Geneva to 6+ d. | 

FLopin, or FLORENCE, was alſo a gold coin, ſtruck in 
England in the 18 year of Edw. III. of the value of fix 
ſhillings, 

— ſays, it was ſo called, becauſe made by Floren- 
tines: Fabian obſerves, the Florins were not of ſo fine gold as 


the nobles and half-nobles of that prince. 
But what is moſt obſervable is, that Fabian calls the Florin a 


penny, val. 6s. 8 d. the half Florin an half-penny, val. 
5. 4 d. the quarter Florin a farthing, val. 1s. 8 d. 
heſe words we often meet with'in old hiſtories and accounts, 
applied to ſeveral coins, as royals, angels, &c. where we are 
to underſtand by penny or denarius the whole, by obolus the 
half, and by quadrans the fourth part, or farthing. See DE- 
NAtlUs, PENNY, OBoLUus, FARTHING, Oc. 
By indenture of the mint, in 18 Edw, III. every pound 
weight of old ſtandard gold, was to be coined into fifty Ho- 
rences, or Florins, to be currant at fix ſhillings a- piece; all 
which made in tale fifteen pounds; or into a proportionable 
number of half or quarter Florins. 


FLORINIANI, or FLoxI1AN1, a ſect of heretics, of the 


ſecond century, denominated from its author Florinus, or 


Florianus, a prieſt of the Roman church, depoſed along with | P 


Blaſtus, for his errors. | 
Florinius had been a diſciple of St. Polycarp, along with Ire- 
næus. He made God the author of evil; and taught the 
Gnoſtic doctrine of two principles. 
According to Philaſtrius, the Florinians likewiſe denied a 
future judgment and reſurrection; held that Jeſus Chriſt 
was not born of a virgin; and taught that the reſurrection 
was in effect a new generation. They are alſo charged with 
holding criminal affemblies in the night - time, and giving 
into Judaiſm and paganiſm. 
They had other names given them: Philaſtrius ſays, they 
were the ſame with the Carpyphorians. He adds, that they 
were alſo called ſoldters, a quin de militaribus fuerunt, 
St, Irenæus calls them Gnoftics : St. Epiphanius, Phibio- 
n:tes ; and Theodoret, Borborites, on account of the'impuri- 
ties of their life: Others call them 'Zaccheans ; others Cod- 
dians, Cc. though, for what particular reaſons, it is not 
eaſy, — would it be worth while, to ſay. 

„a perſon curious, or ſkilled, in flowers; their 


kinds, names, characters, culture, Cc. See FLOWER. 


FLORY, FrLowzy, Fleury, FLORETTEE; FLEUR- 


DE-LISEE, &c, terms in heraldry, uſed when the out- 
lines of any ordinary are drawn as if trimmed with, or in 
the form of, flowers, lillies, foywer-de-luces, &c, 


In Holland it is on } 


j 


| 


| 


FLO 
Thus, he beats a croſs Flory, c. Bee Tub. Herdld. fig. 26, 

FLOTA, or Frorra, #let; a name the Spaniards give 
1 the ſhips which they ſend annually from Ca- 
dix, to the port of Vera-crux, to fetch the merchandizes 
| in Mexico for Spain. 

hoſe ſent to fetch the commodities prepared in Peru, are 
called Gallons, See FLEREKT, and GALL EON. 

The name FLoTILLA is given to a number of ſhips, 
which get before the reſt in their return, and give informa- 
tion of the departure and cargo of the Hlota and galleons. 

FLOTAGES, all ſuch things as are floating on the top of 
the ſea, 6r great rivers; a word chiefly uſed in the com- 
miffions of water-bailiffs, 

FLOTSON, Frorz Au, or FLoaTSAM, a term ſignify- 
ing any goods loſt by ſhipwreck, and ſwimming on the top 
of the water; which, with Fetſon and Lagen, and Shares, are 
given the lord high admiral, by his letters patent. Sce Ab- 
MIRAI. 

Jetſen is what is caſt out of the ſhip, being in danger of a 
wreck, and beaten to the ſhore by the water; or caſt on 
ſhore by the ſeamen. See JET SON. -Lagen, or Logan, is 
that which lies in the bottom of the ſea. See LAGH AN 
Shares, are goods due to ſeveral perſons, by proportion. 

FLOUNDER Fihing, fee Flounder FISHING. 

FLOWER, Fros, that part of a plant, which contains the 
organs of generation; or the parts neceſſary for the propa- 

= wm of the kind. See PLANT and GENERATION of 
ants. 
The Flaver is a natural production, which precedes the fruit, 
and yields the grain or ſeed, See SFE D, and Fruit. 
The ſtructure of Hlervers is ſomewhat various; though the 
generality, according to Grew, have theſe three parts in 
common, vis. the empalement, the foliation, and the attire. 
See EMPALEMENT, FOLIATION, Ec. 
Mr. Ray reckons, that every perfect Hauer has the petala, 
ſtamina, apices, and ſtylus, or piſtil: Such as want any of 
theſe parts, he deems imperſect Hetbers. See PRTALA, 
STAMINA, P1$T1L, Ce. 
In moſt plants there is a perianthium, calyx, or Flower cup, 
of a ſtronger conſiſtence than the Mower itſelf, and deſigned 
to ſtrengthen and preſerve it. See PERIANTHIUM, and 
CALYX. 
In ſome Flawers the two ſexes are confounded, i. e. the 
male and female parts are found in the ſame Flawer : in 
others, they are ſeparated ; and of theſe again, ſome are 
followed by fruits, and others not: Whence, Fletbers be- 
come diſtinguiſhed into male, female, and hermaphrodites. 
The generality of Flowers are of the hermaphrodite kind: 
Such, c. gr. are the lilly, tulip, daffodil, roſemary, ſage, 
—_— geranium, althæa, &c. See HERMAPHRODITE. 
The ſtructure of parts is much the fame in thoſe where the 
ſexes are divided: The difference between them conſiſts in 
this, that the ſtamina and apices, 7. e. the male parts, in 
theſe, are ſeparated from the piſtils; being ſometimes on the 
ſame ſtand, and ſometimes on difterent ones. 
Thoſe wherein the ſtamina are, in regard they bear no fruit, 
are called male, or barren Flowers, and by the botaniſts, /a- 
mineous Flawers : Thoſe which contain the piſtil, being ſuc- 
ceeded with fruit, are called females, or fruitful Flotvers. 
Among the plants which bear both male and female parts on 
the ſame ſtand, but at a diſtance from each other, are rec- 
koned, the cucumber, melon, gourd, turkey-wheat, turnſol, 
wallnut, oak, beech, fir, alder, cypreſs, cedar, juniper, 

mulberry, plantain, &c. 

Thoſe, where the male and female parts of the Flmwers are 

bore on different ſtands, are ſome ſpecies of palm, the wil- 

low, poplar, hemp, mercury, ſpinage, nettles and hops, 

See GENEKATION of plants, 

Mr. Ray divides Flowers into perfect and e cy 

_ FLowERSs he here accounts all ſuch as have the petala, 

though they want the ſtamina. "Theſe he ſubdivides into im- 

ple, which are thoſe not compoſed of other ſinaller ones, 

and which uſually have but one ſingle ſtyle; and compounded, 
which conſiſt of many floſculi, all making but one Flnver, 

See ſimple FLOWERS. 

Simple FLOWERS, are either monopetalous, which have the 
body of the Flower all of one entire leaf, though ſometimes 
cut, or divided a little way, into many ſeeming petala, or 
leaves; as in borrage, bugloſs, &&c, --- or, 

Polypetalous FLOWERS, thoſe which have diſtinct petala, and 
thoſe falling off ſingly, and not altogether, as the ſeeming 
petala of the monopetalous Flowers always do. 

Both theſe are farther divided into #niform and difform 
FHlotbers. 

The former have their right and left hand parts, and the for- 
ward and backward parts all alike ; but the difform have no 
ſuch regularity ; as in the Fawers of ſage, dead-nettle, Qc. 

Monopetalous difform FLOWERS, are likewiſe farther divided into 


Semi-fiſtular FLOwERs, thoſe whoſe upper part reſembles a a 


pipe, cut off obliquely ; as in the ariſtolochia. 
Laliate FLowERs, thoſe either with one lip only, as in the 
acanthium and ſcordium ; or with two lips, as in the far 


greater part of the labiate Flowers. 
And 
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And here the upper lip is ſometimes turned upwards, and ſo 
turns the convex part downwards, as in the chamæciſſus & 


FLU 


8 | wines | - "Oi POPprey, 


but moſt uſually the upper lip is convex above, and turns | Autumnal, or late FLowE Rs, denote thoſe of September and 


the hollow part down to its fellow below, and ſo repreſents a 
kind of helmet, or monk's hood; whence theſe are fre- 
uently called galleate, cucullate, and galericulate Flowers. 
duch are the Flawers of the lamium, and moſt verticillate 


lants. 
metimes alſo the labium is entire, and ſometimes jagged or 


October; as the oculus chriſti, indian pi an 
panſy, flower-gentle, c. 3 

Of theſe Flowers, thoſe which ſubſiſt all the year, we mean 
in the ſtem, or root at leaſt, are called. perennials. 

And thoſe which are to be planted, or ſowed a-freſh « 
year, according to the ſeaſon, are called annuals. Ty 


divided. FLowER, in architecture, according to Vitruvius, is a repre. 


Corniculate: FLow E Rs, ſuch hollow Flowers, as have on their 
upper part a kind of ſpur or little horn ; as in-the linaria, 
delphinum, &c., and the corniculum or calcar is always 
impervious at the tip or point. 


- ſentation of ſome imaginary Flower, by way of crownin, 
finiſhing, on the top of a dome, Se. es 
= of this the moderns commonly uſe a vaſc, ball, or 
the like. ; 


Compound FLOWERS, are, either diſcous, planifolious, or f- FLowER-DE-LUCE, FLEUR DE Lis, in heraldry, is 3 


ular. 2 

22 or diſcoidal FLOWE Rs, thoſe whoſe floſculi are ſet toge- 
ther ſo cloſe, thick, and even, as to make the ſurface of the 
Flower plain and flat ; which therefore, becauſe of its round 
form, will be like a diſcus. 

This diſk is ſometimes radiated, when there are a row of pe- 
tala ſtanding round in the diſk, like the points of a ſtar ; as 
in the matricaria, chamæmelum, Cc. 

And ſometimes naked, having no ſuch radiating leaves round 
the limb of its diſk ; as in = tanacetum. 

Planifolious FLowERs, thoſe which are compoſed of plain 
Flnuwers, ſet together in circular rows, round the center, and 
whoſe face is uſually indented, notched, uneven, and jag- 
ged ; as the hieracia, ſonchi, &c. | 

Fiſtular FL.owtRs, thoſe which are compounded of many 
long, hollow, little Flowers, like pipes, all divided into large 
jags at the ends. 

Imperfett FLOWERS are ſuch as want the petala, and are called 
likewiſe /tamineous, apetalous, and capillacious Flowers. 
Thoſe which hang pendulous by fine threads, like the juli, 
are by Tournefort called amentacious; we call them cats- 
tails, 

Botaniſts furniſh other diviſions and denominations of Flawers. 

CO or bell-like FLowERs, are thoſe in ſhape of a 

1 : 


| 


— 


| 


Cruciform FLOWERS, are thoſe conſiſting of four petala, or 
leaves: The calyx alſo containing four leaves; and the piſtil 
always producing a fruit. Such are thoſe of the clove-tree, 
cabbage-tree, &c, 

Infundibuliferm FLowERs, are ſuch as reſemble the figure of a 
funnel, i. . are broad, and ample at top, and contracted into 
a neck at bottom: Such is that of the bear's ear. 


— — 


bearing antiently of great dignity ; being reputed the nobleſt 
of all Flowers, and as ſuch having been in all ages the charge 
of the royal eſcutcheon of the kings of France ; though 

tract of time has made the bearing thereof more vulgar, 
In ſome coats it is bore ſingle; in others triple; in others it 
is ſem&e, ſeeded all over the eſcutcheon. 


FLoweR of the capital, is an ornament of ſculpture, in form 


of a roſe, in the middle of the ſweep of the Corinthian ab; 

cus. See ABACUs, and Tab. Arcbit. fig. 26. lit. 4. 

In that of the Compoſite, it is not a roſe, nor any real, but an 

imaginary kind of Flower. See CORINTHIAN, Sc. 

FLowERs, in chymiſtry, are the fineſt, and moſt ſubtle parts 

of dry bodies, raiſed by fire, into the head, and aludek; 

and adhering to them, in form of a fine powder, or duſt. 

Such are the Flowers of ſulphur, benjamin, Cc. der Suk- 

LIMATION. 

FLoWERS of Sulphur, or Brim/tone, are the vapours of melted 
brimſtone conveyed from an iron pot (in which it is kept 
boiling) through a proper flew, into a cloſe room, where this 
vapour condenſes into Flowers. See SULPHUR. 

FLOWER of Wheat, Rye, and other pulſe. See Fariva, 

FLowERs*, in the animal oeconomy, denote womens monthly 
purgations, or menſes. See MENSES. 

Nicod derives the word in this ſenſe from fluere, q. d. Fluss: 
Others will have the name occaſioned hence, that women do 
not conceive, till they have had their Flower: ; ſo that theſe 
are a ſort of forerunners of their fruit. 

FLowERs, in rhetoric, are figures, or ornaments of diſcourſe, 
by the Latins called feſculi. See FiGuRE. 

FLOWERAGE, a collection of flowers of ſeveral kinds 
ſet together in huſks, and hung up with ſtrings. 

FLOWERED, in the manufactures.-----A ſtuff, or cloth, 


Cucurbitaceous FLOWERS, are ſuch as reſemble the Flower of 
the gourd ; or have the ſame conformation therewith, See 
CUCURBITACEOUS. 

Stamineous FLOWERS, are ſuch as have no petala, but conſiſt 
wholly of ſtamina or threads, with apices a- top. 

The leaves placed around theſe ſtamina, are not to be 
eſteemed as petala, but a calyx ; in regard they afterwards be- 
come a capſula, or cover, including the ſeed ; which is the 
office of the calyx alone. See CaLyx, 

In effect, it is eſſential to the leaves of Flowers, not to ſerve 
as a cover to the ſeeds that ſucceed them: And this is the only 
charaQeriſtic that diſtinguiſhes the leaves, or petala of Flow- 
ers from their calyx ; for, that no particular colour of- the 
leaves, does determine whether the parts in diſpute be leaves 


is ſaid to be flowered, i bed, ſprigged, or figured, when 
there are bar ole Cage 2 either —.— or ima- 
inary, wrought thereon. 
here are ſtuffs flowered of almoſt all kinds of matters: 
flawers of gold, ſilver, ſilk, wool, thread, cotton, C. 
Stuffs and cloths are uſually denominated from the ground, 
whereon the flowers are raiſed, 
Thus there are flowered velvets, taffaties, damaſks, ſattins, 
mohairs, dimitties, c. SeeVELveT, TAFFTAT, Da- 
MASK, c. : 
Thoſe flowered with gold and ſilver, are more uſually call. 
Brocades. See BROCADE. 
The flowers are uſually wrought at the ſame time with te 
cloth, or ground. The threads of the warp are raiſed, and 


of the Flower, or the calyx of the Flowers; appears bones, | | lowered by means of packthreads paſſed through them in 


that there are ſome leaves of Flowers, which are green like 
the calyx ; and ſome calyces coloured like petala. 

Leguminous FLOWERS, are thoſe of leguminous plants. Theſe 
bear ſome reſemblance to a flying butterfly; for which reaſon 
they are alſo called papilionaceous Flnwers. 

Papilionaceous FLOWERS, conſiſt of four or five leaves, where- 
of the uppermoſt is called vexi/lum, or ſtandard; and the 
loweſt carina, as reſembling the bottom or keel of a boat: 
Thoſe between the two are called /ateral leaves, or ale. 
From the bottom of the calyx ariſes a piſtil, which is incom- 
paſſed with a ſheath, or cover, fringed with ſtamina, This 
piſtil always becomes the fruit, and 1s uſually called the pod, 
in latin, ſiligua. See LEGUMEN. 

Umbelliform FLOWERS, are thoſe with ſeveral leaves doubled, 
and diſpoſed in manner of a roſe; and whoſe calyx eſſen- 
tially becomes a fruit of two ſeeds, joined, before they come 
to maturity; but afterwards eaſily ſeparated again. 

They have this denomination, by reaſon they are generally 
ſuſtained by a number of threads, which proceeding from 
the ſame centre, are branched all around, like the ſticks of 
an umbrello. 

Of this kind are the Flowers of fennel, angelica, c. See 
UMBELLIFEROUS, 

Verticillate FLOWERS, are thoſe ranged, as it were, in ſtories, 
rings, or rays along the ſtems: Such are thoſe of horehound, 
clary, &c. | | 

FLOWERS, in gardening, are diſtinguiſhed, into early, or 
Spring-Flowers, which flouriſh in the months of March, 
April, and May. 

Such are the anemonies, daftodils, hyacinths, tulips, junquils, 
cowllips, primroſes, &c. | 

Summer FLOWERS, Which open in June, July, and Auguſt 


— 


mounting the loom; and the manufacturer ſhooting his warp, 
or matter of the flowers, whether gold, ſilver, ſilk, or the 
like, between the threads thus raiſed, forms the lowers, See 
Ware, Woor, @c. 
It is very curious to ſee them mount a loom; or, as they 
call it, read @ deſign, to be repreſented on a ſtuff: But it 13 
next to impoſſible to deſcribe it; yet we have endeavoured to 
give ſome idea thereof under the article DESIGN. See allo 
TAPESTRY. | 
FLUIDITY, in phyſics, that ſtate or affection of bocics, 
which denominates or renders them fluid. See FLUID. 
Fluidity ftands in direct oppoſition to firmneſs, or ſclidih. 
See FIRMNESS, | 
Fluidity is diſtinguiſhed from liquidity or humidity in that the 
idea of the firſt is abſolute, and the property contained in the 
thing itſelf ; whereas that of the latter is relative, and im- 


plies wetting, or adhering ; i. e. ſomewhat that gives us the 
ſenſation of wetneſs, or moiſture, and which would have 12 
exiſtence, but for our ſenſes. 
Thus, melted metals, air, æther, and even ſmoak, and flame 
itſelf, are 7 94g bodies, but not liquid ones; their parts being 
actually dry, and not leaving any ſenſe of moiſture. > 
Liquip, and HUumiDITyY. | 
The nature, and cauſe of Fluidity have been variouſly aſigned. 
The Gaſſendiſts, and antient Corpuſcularians, require on) 
three conditions as nece thereto, viz. a ſmallneſs and 
ſmoothneſs of the particles of the body; vacuities inter ſperſed 
between them; and a ſpherical figure. Thus the Epicurc®” 
poet, Lucretius : 

lla autem debent ex Iavibus atque rotund:s 

Eſſe magis, fluido gue corpore liquida conſtant. 


Tie 
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| and after them Dr. Hook, Mr. le, Sc. 
The Que — — above - mentioned, *. a va- 
bende perpetual, inteſtine motion of the particles of the bo- 
2 char which principally contributes to Fluidity. By 
idity then, according to theſe philoſophers, conſiſts in 

; the parts of the body being fine, and ſmall, 
this, that . t eaſil 
are ſo diſpoſed by motion, or ngure, as they can eaſily 
fide over one another's ſurfaces all manner of ways ; and that 
they be in a conſtant, various, ſeparate agitation to and fro ; 
—— they only touch one another in ſome parts of their 
1 in his hiſtory of Fluidity, mentions theſe three as 
the conditions principally required to Fluidity, viz. | 
16. The minuteneſs of parts: As, in effect, we find that fire 
by dividing metals into fine, ſmall parts, renders them fluid ; 
and that acid menſtruums diſſolve and render them fluid after 
the like manner; and that fire turns the hard body of com- 
mon ſalt almoſt wholly into a liquor, by diſtillation: Not but 
that the figure of the particles may have a conſiderable ſhare 
in Nuidity. 
Thus mercury, whoſe parts are doubtleſs much groſſer than 
thoſe of oil and water, is yet more fluid than either of them: 
And thus oil, by the action of fire, may be converted into a 
conſiſtent ſubſtance, like butter, | 
29. Store of vacuities interſperſed between the corpuſcles, to 
give room for the ſeveral particles to move among themſelves, 
„ A motion and agitation of the corpuſcles; either from 
ſome principle of mobility within themſelves, or from ſome 
extraneous agent, penetrating and entering the pores, mov - 
inz variouſly among them, and communicating to them part 
of its motion. 

That this laſt is the qualification chiefly required in Fluidity, 
he argues from divers obſervations and experiments. 

Thus, a little dry powder of alabaſter, or plaſter of Paris 
finely ſifted, being put in a veſſel over the fire; it ſoon begins 
to boil like water ; exhibiting all the motions and, phxnomena 
of a boiling liquor. It will kindle variouſly in great waves 
like that ; will bear ftirring with a ſtick or ladle like that, 
without reſiſting ; nay, if ſtrongly ſtirred near the fide of 
the velſel, its waves will apparently daſh againſt them-: Yet 
is it all the while a dry, parched powder. p48 
The like is obſerved in ſand: A diſh of which being ſet on a 
drumhead, briskly beaten by the ſticks, or on the upper 
ſtone of a mill, it in all reſpects emulates the properties of a 
fluid body. A heavy body, c. gr. will immediately fink in 
it to the bottom, and a light one emerge to the top : Each 
grain of ſand has a conſtant vibratory and dancing motion : 
and if a hole be made in the fide of the diſh, the ſand will 
ſpin out like water. 
That the parts. of fluids are in continual motion, the Carte- 
ſians bring divers conſiderations to prove. As 19. The tranſ- 
mutation of ſolids into. fluids, e. gr: ice into water, and vice 
verſa ; the chief difference between the body in thoſe two 
ſtates conſiſting in this, that the parts being fixed and at reſt 
in the one, reſiſt the touch; whereas in the other, being 
already in motion, they gave way upon the {lighteſt impulſe, 
260. Ihe effects of fluids, which commonly proceed from 
motion: Such are the inſinuation of fluids among the pores 
of bodies; the ſoftening and diſſolving of hard bodies; the 
actions of corroſive menſtruums, &c. Add, that no ſolid 
can be brought to a ſtate of Fluidity, without the interven- 
tion of ſome moving, or moveable body, as fire, air, or water, 
Air, the fame gentlemen hold the firſt ſpring of theſe cauſes 
of Huidity; it being this that gives motion to fire and water, 
though itſelf receives its motion and action from the æther, 
or ſubtle medium. See A1R and EHHER. 
Boerhaave pleads ftrenuouſly for fire's being the firſt mover, 
and the cauſe of all Fluidity in other bodies, as air, water, 
Oc. Without this, he ſhews, that the atmoſphere itſelf would 
hx into one ſolid maſs. See FIRE. 
Sir J. Newton ſets aſide this theory of the cauſe of Huidity, 
and ſubſtitutes a new one, the great principle of attraction. 
The corpuſcular ſyſtem, with all the improvements of 
Des Cartes, and Mr. Boyle, did not ſufficiently account for 
the primary condition, requiſite to conſtitute a body fluid, 
Viz, the various inteſtine motion and agitation of its particles. 
But this motion is naturally enough accounted for, by ſup- 
pling it a primary law of nature, that, as all the particles 
of matter attract each other when within a certain diſtance ; 
ſo at all greater diſtances, they fly from, and avoid one ano- 
ther, For then, though their common gravity, together with 
tne preſſure of other bodies upon them, may keep them to- 
gether in a maſs; yet their continual endeavour to avoid one 
another ſingly, 3 
or other external cauſes, may make the particles of fluids 
continually move round about one another, and ſo produce 
this quality. a 
There is a difficulty indeed, in accounting, why the particles 
of fluids always keep at ſuch a diſtance from one another, as 
not to come within the ſphere of one another's attraction. 
The fabric and conſtitution of that fluid body, water, is 


the adventitious impulſes of heat, light, 
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force: And yet this fluid is eaſily reducible into that firm, 
tranſparent, friable body, which we call ice ; by being only 
expoled to a certain degree of cold. See Corp and FPRRE 
ZING. . | 

One would think, that though the particles of water cannot 
come near enough to attract each other; yet the intervenin;; 
frigorihck matter doth, by being mingled per minima, 
{trongly attract them, and is itſelf likewiſe ſtrongly attracted 
by them, and fo wedges or fixes all the maſs into a firm, 
ſolid body; which ſolid body lofes its ſolidity again, when 
by heat the vinculum is ſolved; and the frigorific particles are 
disjoined from thoſe of the water, and are forced to fly out 
of it. And juſt thus may the fumes of lead perhaps fix quick- 
filver. See MEeRCUuRy, and FixaT10N. 

When a firm ſolid body, ſuch as a metal, is by heat reduced into 
a fluid, the particles of fire disjoin and ſeparate its conſtituent 
parts, which their mutual attraQtion cauſed before to co> 
here; and keep them at ſuch a diſtance from one another, 
as that they are out of the ſphere of each other's attraction, 
as long as that violent motion laſts ; and when by their light- 
neſs and activity my are flown oft, unleſs they be renewed 
by a continual ſupply, the component particles of the metal 
come near enough again to feel one anothet's attractions. 


As, therefore, the cauſe of cohetion of the parts of ſolid bodies 


appears to be their mutual attraction ; ſo the chief cauſe ot 
Fluidity ſeems to be a contrary motion, impreſſed on the 
particles of fluids z by which they avoid, and fly one another, 
as ſoon as they come at, and as long as they keep at ſuch a 
diſtance from each other. . 

It is obſerved alſo in all fluids, that the direction of their 
preſſure againſt the veſſels which contain them, is in lines 
perpendicular to the ſides of ſuch veſlels; which property 
being the neceſſary reſult of the particles of any fluid's be- 
ing ſpherical, it ſhews that the parts of all fluids are ſo, or 
of a figure very nearly approaching thereto, 


FLUIDS, are bodies, whoſe particles are but weakly con- 


nected ; their mutual cohelion being in great meaſure pre- 
vented by ſome external cauſe. 

In which ſenſe a Fluid ſtands oppoſed to a ſolid. See Sor 1D. 
—— Sir I. Newton defines a fluid body, to be that whoſe 
parts yield to the ſmalleſt force impreſſed, and by yielding are 
eaſily moved among each other. 

The cauſe, therefore, of Fiuidity, ſhould ſeem to conſiſt in 
this, that the parts do not cohere fo ſtrongly, as they do in 
ſolid or firm bodies; and that their motion is not hindered by 


any inequality in the ſurface of the parts; as is the caſe in 


wders. | 
For; that the particles whereof Fluids conſiſt, are of the ſame 
nature, and have the ſame properties with the particles of 
ſolids, is evident, from the converſion of liquids and folids 
into each other, e. gr. of water into ice, of metals into 
fluors,, Se. Nor can it be reaſonably doubted, that the 
component parts of all bodies are the fame, viz. hard, ſolid, 
impenetrable, moveable, corpuſcles. See Bopy, Mar- 
TER, and PARTICLE. 
The Cartelians define a Vid to be a body whoſe parts are in 
continual inteſtine motion; and Dr, Hook, Mr. Boy le, 
and Boerhaave, though far from Carteſianiſm, ſubſcribe to 
the definition: alledging arguments to prove that the parts of 
Fluids are in continual motion; and even that it is this mo- 
tion, which conſtitutes Huidity. See FLUI DIT. 
The later Newtonians dare not go ſo far: To fay that the 
parts of a F{uid are in continual motion, is more than either 
our ſenſes, experience, or reaſon will warrant ; and to define 
a thing from a property that is diſputable, is certainly bad 
philoſophy. 
Add, that the great argument from geometry, produced in 
favour of this continual motion, viz. That the reſiſtance of 
a body moving in a Fluid, is leſs, it the parts of the uid 
be agitated by an inteſtine motion, than if they were at reſt, 
is demonſtrated to be falſe, See RE SISTHARN CE. 
We obſerve therefore, with Dr. Clark, That if the parts of 
a body either do not touch each other, or caſily ſlide over 
one another ; and are of ſuch a magnitude, as that they may 
be eaſily agitated by heat, and the heat be ſufficiently great 
to agitate them, though it may perhaps be leſs than ſuffices 
to prevent water from freezing; or, even, though the parts 
be not actually moved, vet, if they be ſmall, ſmooth, flip- 
pery, and of ſuch a figure and magnitude as diſpoſes them 
to move and give way; that body is fiurd. 
And yet the particles of ſuch fuid bodies, do, in ſome mea- 
ſure cohere; as is evident hence, that mercuty, when well 
purged of air, will be ſuſtained in the barometer, to the 
height of 60 or 70 inches ; that water will aſcend in capil- 
lary tubes even in vacuo; and that the drops of liquors in 
vacuo run into a ſpherical form: as adhering by ſome mu- 
tual coheſion like that between poliſhed marble planes. Add, 
that theſe fluid bodies, if they conſiſt of particles that are ea- 
ſily entangled within each other, as oil; or if they be capable 
of being ſtiffened by cold, and joined by the interpoſition ot 
little cunei, or wedges, as water; they are eaſily rendercd 
hard: But if their particles be ſuch as can neither be entan- 


gled, as air; nor ſtiffened by cold, as quiekſilver; then they 


never grow hard and fixed. See A8CEnNT, &c, _ 
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Fivips are either natural, as water, and mercury; or ani- 


mal, as blood, milk, bile, lymph, urine, &c. or fuctitiaus, 
as wines, ſpirits, oils, &c. See each under its proper arti- 
cle, WaTEer, Mercury, BLoop, Milk, BIIE, 
WINE, Sy1riT, OL, &c. 2 i 

The doctrine and laws of Fluids are of the greateſt extent in 
philoſophy. ----- The preſſure, and gravitation of bodies in 


Fluids, and the action of the Fluids immerged in them, 


make the ſubject of hydroſtatics. See HyDRoO8TATICS. 


Hydroftatical Laws of Fiurps.-----I. The upper parts of all 


Fluids, as water, Ec, do preſs upon the lower: Or, as ſome 
philoſophers ſtate it, all Aluids do gravitate in proprio loco. 
Sce PRESSURE, 


The contrary of this was a principle in the ſchool-philoſo- | 


phy; but the certainty of ſuch preſſure is now demonſtrated 
by a thouſand experiments: It will be ſufficient to inſtance 
one or two. 8 | 

Immerge a tube, open at both ends, and half filled with oil 
of turpentine, in a veſſel of water, the upper end of the 
tube being ſtopped with the finger : If now the upper ſurface 
of the oil lie as low as that of the water ; the oil, upon re- 
moving the finger, will not run out at the lower end of the 
tube; nay, and if the tube be thruſt a little lower, the wa- 
ter will riſe up in it, and bear the oil above it : But if the 
upper ſurface of the oil be confiderably higher than that of 
the water, the oil will drop out of the tube, Whence it 
follows,. that the column of oil in one caſe preſſes or gravi- 
tates leſs on the plane imagined to paſs under its lower ſur- 
face, than a column of water ; and in the other caſe, more. 
—.— Or thus; an empty vial, cloſe ſhut, being immerged in 
water, and ſuſpended by a horſe hair to oo beam of a 
balance, with a weight at the other end exactly counterpoi- 
fing it; upon unſtopping the vial, and letting it fill with 
water, it will preponderate, and bear down the end of the 
balance, without having any communication with the ex- 
ternal air. | 

Which two experiments abundantly prove the propoſition, 
that the upper parts of F/ui4s preſs, or gravitate on the lower. 
See GRAVITATION, | | 

From this gravity it follows, that the «ſurfaces of ſtag- 
nant Fluids are plain, and parallel to the horizon; or rather, 
that they are ſegments of a ſphere concentrical with the 
earth. See SPHERICITY. 

For, as the particles are ſuppoſed to yield to any force impreſ- 
ſed, they will be moved by the aden of gravity, till ſuch 
time as none of them can deſcend any lower. And this ſitu- 
ation once attained, the Huid muſt remain at reſt, unleſs put 
in motion by ſome foreign cauſe; inaſmuch as none of the 


particles can now move without aſcending, contrary to their |. 


natural tendency. 

II. If a body be immerged in a Fluid, either wholly, or in 
part; its lower ſurface will be preſſed upward by the water 
underneath it, 

The truth of this propoſition is evident from the experiment 
above-mentioned; where the oil of turpentine was ſuſpended, 
nay and made to mount up in the tube, by the preſſure of the 
water upwards on its lower parts. $3, 
The law, or quantity of this preſſure is this, that a body im- 
merged in a Fluid, loſes juſt ſo much of the weight it would 
have in air ; as ſo much of the Fluid as is equal to it in bulk, 
if weighed in the air, would amount to. 

This preflure of Fluids on the lower parts of an immerſed 
body, is farther confirmed, by attending to the reaſon why 
bodies ſpecifically lighter than Fluids aſcend: therein, The 
effect is owing to this, that there is a greater preſſure or 
weight on every other part of the plane or ſurface of the 
Fluid imagined to paſs under the lower ſurface of the body, 
than there is on that whereon the emerging body inſiſts. 
Conſequently, to produce an equilibrium in the Fluid, the 
parts immediately under the riſing body being preſſed by the 
reſt every way, do continually force it upwards. 

In effect, the emerging body is continually preſſed on by two 


columns of water, one bearing againſt its upper, and the | 


other againſt its lower parts : The length of both which co- 
lumns being to be accounted from the top of the water, that 
which preſſes on the lower part, will be the longer, by the 
thickneſs of the aſcending body, and conſequently overba- 
lance it by the weight of as much water as will fill the ſpace 
that body takes up. See SpECIFIC GRAVITY. 

Hence, 1“. we are furniſhed with one reaſon, why very 
minute corpuſcles, either heavier, or lighter than the liquor 
they are mingled with, will be ſuſtained therein a good while, 
without either emerging to the top, or precipitating to the 
bottom; the difference between the two columns of the 
Fluid being here imconſiderable. 

Hence, 2“. if a body A be ſpecifically lighter than B, an e- 
qual portion of the Huid in which it is immerged; it will 
riſe with a force proportionable to the exceſs of gravity of 
B above A: And if A be ſpecifically heavier than B, it gra- 
vitates and deſcends with the exceſs only of its weight above 
that of B. 

III. The preflure of the upper parts of a Fluid on the lower, 
exerts itſelf every way, and every way equally ; laterally, 


horizontally, and obliquely, as well as perpendicularly, 


For, as the parts of a Fluid yield to any impreſſion 

eaſily moved; it is — any d Boule — 6 158 
place : if while it is Preſſed by the fuper-incumbent fl 
it be not equally preſſed on every fide. "0 
The fame is confirmed from experiments: for ſeveral tube; 
of divers forms, ftraight, curved, angular, &c. wry 
merſed in the ſame Fluid, though the apertures, thy, h 
which the Fluid enters, be differently poſited to the furt, 
or plane, ſome being perpendicular, others parallel, and ,_ 
thers variouſly inclined ; yet will the Fluid rife to an qv, 
height in all, | 8 
Hence, 1. all the particles of Fluids being thus equa! 
ly preſſed on all fides, it is argued, that they muſt WW. 
reſt, and not in continual motion, as has been uſually ſup- 


® * 


ence, 2. alſo a body being immerſed in a Fluid, (0411. 
a lateral preſſure from the Fluid ; which is alſo increa(@4 
_ = body is placed deeper beneath the ſurface of tle 
IV. In tubes that have a communication with each other 
whatever their magnitude be, whether equal, or uncqual 
and whatever their form, whether ſtreight, angular, or 
crooked : ſtill, Fluids riſe in them to the fame height. 

V. If a Fluid riſe to the ſame altitude in two tubes that 
communicate with each other; the Fluid in one tube i; ; 
balance, or equal in weight, to that in the other. 
If the tubes be of equal diameters, the columns of the 
Fluid having the fame baſe and altitude, are equal. ay 
conſequently their. gravities equal; fo that they pref, and 
ravitate againſt each other with equal force. 
This is demonſtrated from mechanics. E. gr. Let the baſe 
of G I, Tab. Hydroſtaticts, hg. 6. be ſuppoſed quadruple the 
baſe of HK; and let the Nuid deſcend in the greater tube 
the ſpace of an inch, as from L to O; it will then riſe in 
the other the ſpace of four inches, as from M to N. Where. 
fore the velocity wherewith the Huid moves in the tube H K. 
is to that wherewith it moves in GI. as the ba{ of the 
tube GI to the baſe of the other, HK. But the altitude 
of the Fluid being ſuppoſed the fame in both tubes, the 
quantity of the Fluid in the tube G I, will be to that in the 
other tube H K, as the baſe of the tube G I to the baſe of the 
other, HE. 
Conſequently, the momentum of the Huid in the tube G 1, 
is to that in the tube HK ; as the product of the baſe of the 
tube GI into the baſe of the other HK to the factum of 
the tube H K into the baſe of the other G I. Wherctore, 
the products being equal, the momenta muſt be equal. 
The ſame is eafily demonſtrated where one of the tubes i; 
inclined, and the other perpendicular, &c. 
Hence in tubes that communicate, the Huid will prepon. 
derate in that where its altitude is the greateſt, 
VI. In communicating tubes, Fluids, of different ſpeci: 
gravities, will equiponderate, if their altitudes be in the ratio 
of their ſpecific gravities. 
Hence we have a way of finding the ſpecific - grovi- 
ties of Fluids, viz. by pouring one Fluid into one of the 
communicating tubes, as A B (hg. 7.) and another, into the 
other tube C D; and meaſuring the altitudes E B and f D, 
at which they ſtand when balanced, 
For the ſpecific gravity of the Fuid in A B, is to that in 
D C, as DH, to B G.----If the Fluids be apt to mix, 


may be proper to fill the horizontal tube B D with mercury, 


to prevent the mixture. | 

Hence, fince the denſities of Fluids are as their ſpeci/ic 
gravities ; the denſities will likewiſe be as the altitudes of 
the Fluids D H and BG: fo that we have hence likewiſe 
a method of determining the denſities of Fluids. Sec Dt x- 
SITY, | 

VII. The bottoms, and ſides of veſſels, are preſſed in the 
ſame manner, and by the ſame laws as the liquids contain- 
ed in them. 

And hence, as action and re- action are equal; the Fi: 
themſelves ſuſtain an equal preſſure from the bottoms and 
ſides.----And as the preſſion of Fluids is equal every way, the 
bottom and fides are preſſed as much as the neighbouring 
parts of the Fluids and conſequently this action increates in 
proportion to the height of the Fluid, and is equal cve- 
ry way at the ſame depth; as depending altogether on the 
height, and not at all on the quantity of the Flu. 

VIII. In perpendicular veſſels of equal baſes, the preſſure 
of Fluids on the bottoms, is in the ratio of their altitudes. 
This is evident, in that the veſſels being perpendicular, the 
bottoms are horizontal : conſequently the tendency of Fluzds 
by the action of gravity will be in lines perpendicular to the 
bottom, ſo that they will preſs with all their weight; the 
bottoms therefore are preſſed in the ratio of the gravit'cs 
But the gravities are as the bulks; and the bulks here 4% 
as the altitudes: therefore the preſſures on the bottoms a 


as the altitudes. 


IX. In perpendicular veſſels of unequal baſes, the preflure on 
the bottoms is in a ratio compounded of the baſes, and alti- 
tudes. . i 

From the preceeding demonſtration it appears, that the bot: 


toms are preſſed in the ratio of the gravities : and the ga. 
| vnie, 


W 


* * 


FLU 


tio compounded of the baſes and altitudes. Conſequently, 


Cie an inclined veſſel A BCD, fig. 8. have the fame 
dale and altitude with a perpendicular one, BEF G; the 
the inclined veſſel A D, the bottom C D, is 


For in oO N 
in the direction B D. But the force of gravity in 
— A n BD, is to the abſolute gravity, as BE to BD. 


See GRAVITY» : 
Conſequently, the bottom CD is preſſed in the fame man- 
ver; as if it had been preſſed perpendicularly by the Fluid 
under the altitude B E. Therefore, the bottoms of the per- 
ndicular and inclined veſſels are equally prefled. 
I. Fluids preſs upon ſubject bodies, according to their per- 
pendicular altitude, and not according to their latitude, or 
th. 
__ © others ſtate it, thus: If a veſſel be taper, or unequal- 
ly big at top and bottom; yet the bottom will be preſſed 
after the fame manner as if the veſſel were cylindrical, and 


the top and bottom equal. 
Or thus: The preſſure ſuſtained by the bottom of a veſſel, 
is ever equal to the 


whatever the figure of the veſſel 
weight of a column of the Fluid, whoſe baſe is the bottom 
itſelf, and height, the vertical diſtance of the upper ſurface 
of the water from the bottom. 

Or, yet more explicitly, thus : If there be two tubes or veſ- 
ſels, having the ſame heights, and baſes, both filled with 
water ; but one of them made fo tapering upwards, that it 
hall contain but twenty ounces of water; whereas the o- 
ther widening upwards, holds two hundred ounces : yet, the 
bottoms of the two tubes ſhall ſuſtain an equal preſſure of 
water, viz, each of them, that of the weight of two hun- 
dred ounces. 

This is a noble paradox in hydroſtaticks, which it is well 
worth the clearing and infiſting on. It is found unexcep- 
tionably true- from abundant experiments ; and may even 
be demonſtrated and accounted for on principles of mecha- 
nics, 

Suppoſe, e. gr. the bottom of a veſſel, CD (fig. 9.) leſs than 
its top, A B; ſince the Fluid preſſes the bottom C D, 
which we ſuppoſe horizontal, in a perpendicular direction, 
E C, none but that part within the cylinder ECD F can 
preſs upon it ; the natural tendency and preſſure of the reſt 
being taken off by the ſides. 

Again, ſuppoſing the bottom, C D (fig. 10.) much bigger 
than the top FG; or even, for the caſier demonſtration, 
ſappoſe a tube F E fixed in a cylinder A B CD; and ſup- 
poſe the bottom C D raiſed to L, that the Fluid may be 
moved through the interval DL; then will it have riſen 
through the altitude G H, which is to DL, as the baſe CD 
to that G F. The velocity therefore of the Fluid F E, is 
to its velocity in the veſſel A D, as the baſe C D to the 
baſe F G. 

Hence, we have the momentum wherewith the Fluid in the 
tubes tends downwards, by multiplying the baſe of the cylin- 
der C D into its altitude C K. 

Conſequently, the bottom C D is prefled with the ſame 
force; as it would be preſſed by the cylinder H CDI. 

To confirm and illuſtrate this doctrine of the preſſure of 
Fluids in the ratio of the baſe and altitude, provide a me- 
tallic veſſel, ACD B (hg. 10.) fo contrived, as that the 
bottom C D may be moveable, and to that end fitted in the 
cavity of the veſſel with a rim of wet leather, to ſlide with- 
out letting any water paſs. Then, through a hole in the 
top, A B, apply ſuccefhvely ſeveral tubes of equal altitudes, 
but different diameters. Laſtly, faſtening a ſtring to the 
beam of a balance, and fixing the other end by a little ring 
K to the moveable bottom ; put weights in the other ſcale, 
till they be ſufficient to raiſe the bottom C D: then will 
you not only find, that the ſame weight is required, what 
diameter or magnitude ſocver the tube be of; but even, that 
the weight which will raiſe the bottom, when preſſed b 

the ſmalleſt tube, will raiſe it when preſſed by the whole 
cylinder HC DI. 

XII. The moſt ſolid and ponderous body, which near the 
ſurface of the water would ſink with great velocity, yet if 
placed at a greater depth than twenty times its own thick- 
neſs, will not ſink, unleſs aſſiſted by the weight of the in- 
cumbent water. 

Thus, immerge the lower end of a ſlender glaſs tube in a 
veſſel of mercury: then ſtopping the upper end with your 
finger, you will by that means keep about half an inch of 
that ponderous Flvid ſuſpended, in the tube. Laſtly, keep- 
ing the finger thus, immerge the tube in a long glaſs of wa- 
ter, till the little column of mercury be more than thirteen 
or fourteen times its length under water ; then, removing 
the finger, 3 ap will find that the mercury will be kept ſuſ- 
pended in tube by the preſſure of the water upwards : 
but if you raiſe the tube a very little above the former ſta- 
tion, the mercury will immediately run out ; whereas, if 
before you had removed the finger from the top, you had 
ſunk the pipe ſo low, as that the mercury were twelve or 
iourteen inches, Cc. below the ſurface of the water ; the 


of Fluids are a3 their bulks ; and theit bulks in à ra- 


| 


mercury would be violently forced up, and make ſeveral at 
cents and deſcents in the tube, till it had gained its proper 
ſtation, according to the laws of ſpecific gravity. 

Hence then we have a ſolution of the phenomenon of 
two poliſhed marbles, or other planes, adhering fo ſtrongly 
together: in that the atmoſphere preſſes or gravitates with 
its whole weight on the under ſurface and ſides of the lowet 


marble but cannot do ſo at all on its upper ſurface, which 
is Cloſely contiguous to the upper, and ſuſpended marble. 


For the laws of the preſſure and gravitation in F uus ſpeci- 


fically heavier, or lighter than the bodies immerged, ſec 
SPECIFIC Gravity, 


For the laws of the reſiſtance of Fr is, or the retardation of 


ſolid bodies, moving in Fluids, fee Res1STANCE. 


For the aſcent of FI ups in capillary tubes, or between glaſs 


lanes, ſee AsCENT. 
he motions of Nuids, and particularly water, do alſo make 
the ſubject of Hydraulics, See HypRAUL1cs. 


Hydraulic Laws of FLurps. ----I. The velocity of a Fluid, 


as water, moved by the preſſure of a ſuper-incumbent Fluid, 
as air, is equal, at equal depths, and unequal at unequal 
ones. 

For the preſſure being equal at equal depths, the velocity a- 
riſing thence muſt be b tog; and vice verſa : yet does not 
the velocity follow the ſame proportion as the depth ; not- 
2 that the preſſure, whence the velocity ariſes, 
does increaſe in the proportion of the depth. But here the 
quantity of the matter is concerned: and the quantity of 
motion, which is compounded of the ratio of the velocity 
and quantity of matter, is increaſed in equal times as the 
ſquares of the velocities. 

II. The velocity of a Fluid ariling from the preſſure of a 
ſuper-incumbent Huid, at any depth, is the ſame as that 
which a body would acquire in falling from a height equal 
to the depth. As is demonſtrated both from mechanics 
and experiments, See DESCENT. — 

III. If two tubes of equal diameters, full of any Fluid, be 
placed any how, either erect, or inclined ; provided they be 
of the ſame altitude, they will diſcharge equal quantities of 
the Fluid in equal times. | 

That tubes, every way equal, ſhould, under the ſame cir- 
cumſtances, empty themſelves equally, is evident; and that 
the bottom of a perpendicular tube is preſſed with the ſame 
force, as that of an inclined one, when their altitudes are 
equal, has already been ſhewn. Whence it calily follows, 
that they muſt yield equal e of water, &c, | 
IV. It two nf ow of equal altitudes, but unequal apertures 
or diameters, be kept conſtantly full of water ; the quanti- 
ties of water they yield in the ſame time, will be as the 
diameters ; and this, whether they be erect, or any how 
inclined. 

Hence, if the apertures or diameters be circular, the quanti- 
ties of water emptied in the ſame time, are in a duplicate 
ratio of the diameters. 

This law, Mariotte obſerves, is not perfectly agreeable to 
experiment, If one diameter be double the K. the water 
flowing out of the leſs, is found more than a fourth of what 
flows out of the greater, But this muſt be owing to ſome 
accidental. irregularities in making the experiments. 

Wolfius aſcribes it principally to this, that the column of 
water directly over the aperture is ſhorter than that next 
the ſides or parietes of the veſſel: for the water, in its eflux, 
forms a kind of cavity over the aperture; that part imme- 
diately over it being evacuated firſt, and the other water not 
running faſt enough from the fides to ſupply it, Now, this 


cavity, or diminution of altitude, being greater in the greater 


tube, than the leſs ; hence the preflure or endeavour to paſs 
out, becomes proportionably leſs in the greater tube, than 


in the leſs, 
V. If the apertures E and F of two tubes A B and C D 


(fig. 12. and 13.) be equal; the quantities of water diſcharg- 
ed in the fame time will be as the velocities. 
VI. If cwo tubes have equal apertures E and F, and unequal 


| altitudes A B and CD; the quantity of water wang 


from the greater A B, will be to that diſcharged from C 
in the ſame time, in a ſub-duplicate ratio of the altitudes 
A B and CD. 
Hence, 10. the altitudes of waters, A B, and C D, dif- 
charged through equal apertures E and F, will be in a du- 
plicate ratio of the waters diſcharged in the fame time, 
---And as the quantities of water are as the velocities ; the 
velocities are likewiſe in a ſub-duplicate ratio of their alti- 
tudes, 
Hence, 29. the ratio of the waters diſcharged by two tubes 
A B, and C D, together with the altitude of one of them, 
being given; we have a method of finding the altitude of 
the other, viz. by finding a fourth proportional to the three 
given quantities; which proportional, multiplied by itſelt, 
ives the altitude of C D, required. 
__ alſo, 3. the ratio of the altitudes of two tubes of 
equal apertures being given, as allo the quantity of water 
diſcharged by one of them ; we have a method of determin- 
ing the quantity the other ſhall diſcharge in the fame time 


'Thus, to the given altitudes, and the ſquare of the yore | 
12 
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| of water diſcharged at one aperture, find a fourth propor- tion of the aperture is vertical, the of the water 
tional. The ſquare root of this will be the quantity of wa- ſpouti through it, will be ſo too; thy, the 


tet required. | | 6 39 4 
Suppoſe e. gr. the 32 the tubes as 9 to 25 and the 
quantity of water diſcharged at one of them, three inches: 
that diſcharged by the other, will be = / (9. 25:90 = 
25 B. 1 

VII. 1 the altitudes of two tubes A B and C D be unequal, 
and the apertures E and F likewiſe unequal ;.. the quantities 
of water diſcharged in the ſame time, will be in a ratio 
compounded of the ſimple ratio of the apertures.z and the 
ſubduplicate one of the altitudes. | 8 

And hence, if the quantities of water diſcharged in the 
ſame time by two tubes, whoſe apertures and altitudes are 
unequal, be equal; the apertures are reciprocally as the roots 
of the altitudes, and the altitudes in a reciprocal ratio of 
the ſquares of the apertures. . ; 
VIII. If the altitudes of two tubes be equal, the water will 
flow out with equal velocity, however unequal the aper- 
tures be, 

IX. If the altitudes of two tubes, A B and C D, as alſo 
their apertures E and F be unequal ; the velocities of the 
waters diſcharged are in a ſubduplicate ratio of their al- 
titudes. . 

And hence, 19. as the velocities of waters flowing out at 
equal apertures, when the altitudes are unequal, are alſo in 
a ſubduplicate ratio of the altitudes, and, as this ratio is 
equal, if the altitudes be equal; it appears, in the general, 
that the velocities of waters flowing out of tubes, are ina ſub- 
duplicate ratio of the altitudes. | 

Hence alſo, 2. the ſquares of the velocities are as the al- 
titudes, X 

Mariotte found from repeated experiments, that if a veſſel 
AB C D have a tube E G fitted to it, there will more wa- 
ter be evacuated through the tube, than there could have 
been in the ſame time, through the aperture of the veſſel 
E, without the tube: and that the motion of the Fluid is 
accelerated ſo much the more, as the tube E G is the longer. 
E. gr. The altitude of a veſſel A C being one foot, that of 
the tube E G three feet, and the diameter of the aperture 
three lines; 6h ſeptiers of water were diſcharged in the 
ſpace of one minute; whereas upon taking off the tube, 
only four ſeptiers were diſcharged. Again, when the length 
of the tube E G was fix feet, and the diameter of the a- 
perture G, an inch ; the whole quantity of water run out 
in thirty-ſeven ſeconds : but, cutting off half the tube 
the veſſel was not evacuated in leſs than forty-five ſeconds ; 
and taking it quite away, in leſs than ninety-five ſeconds. 


X. The altitudes and apertures of two 122 full of wa- 


ter, being the ſame; one of them will diſcharge double the 
quantity of water diſcharged in the ſame time by the other ; 
if the firſt be kept continually full, while the other runs 
itſelf _— | | 
For the velocity of the full veſſel will be equable ; and that 
of the other continually retarded. Now, it is demonſtrated, 
that, if two bodies be impelled by the ſame force; and the 
one proceeds equably, and the ſecond is equably retarded ; 
by that time they have loſt all their motion, the one has 
moved double the ſpace of the other. 
XI. If two tubes have the ſame altitudes, and equal aper- 
tures ; the times wherein they will empty themſelves, will 
be in the ratio of their baſes. 
XII. Cylindric, and priſmatic veſſels, as A BCD (fig. 14.) 
empty themſelves by this law, that the quantities of water 
diſcharged in equal times, decreaſe according to the uneven 
numbers, 1, 3, 5» 7» 9, &c. taken backwards. 
For the velocity of the deſcending level F G, is continually 
decreaſing in the ſubduplicate ratio of. the decreaſing alti- 
tudes : but the velocity of a heavy body deſcending, increaſes 
in the ſubduplicate ratio of the increaſing altitudes. The 
motion, therefore, of the level F G, in its deſcent from G 
to B, is the ſame, as if it were to deſcend in the inverſe 
ratio, from B to G. But if it deſcend from B to G, the 
ſpaces, in equal times, would increaſe according to the pro- 
greſſion of the uneven numbers. Conſequently, the alti- 
tudes of the level F G, in equal times, decreaſe according to 
the ſame progreſſion inverſely taken, 
Hence, therefore, the level of water F G, deſcends by the 
fame law, as, by an equal force impreſſed, it would afcend 
through an altitude equal to F G. 
From this principle, might many other particular laws of the 
motion of Fiuds be demonſtrated, which for brevity ſake 
we here omit. 7s 
To divide a cylindrical veſſel into parts, which ſhall be 
evacuated in certain parts, or diviſions of time, fee CL x p- 
SYDRA. 
XIII. If water deſcending through a tube H E (fig. 15.) ſpout 
up at the aperture G, whoſe direction is vertical; it will riſe 
to the ſame altitude G I, at which the level of the water 
LM, in the veſſel AB C D does ſtand. 
For ſince the water is driven through the aperture G, by 
the force of gravity of the column E K; its velocity will be 
the ſame as that with which a body by the ſame force iinpreſſed, 
would riſe to the altitude F 1, hercfore, ſince the direc- 


Indeed, by the experi 


- muſt riſe to the height of the level of the water L VI * 


veſſel. d n 


not riſe quite fo high as I: 


be ſmaller, as the height of the level of the water is te, . 
and even ſmaller, when mercury is to be ſpouted, th,, 


when water. But this is no objeRtion to the truth of the 
nal impe. 


Such are the reliſtance of the air, the friction of the tube 
and- the cou 4 the aſcending Flurd, | 4 
XIV. Water deſcending through an inclined tube, or a tube 
bent in any manner, will ſpout up through a perpendicular 
aperture to the height at which the level of the water in the 
veſlel ſtands.” We | 1 

XV. The lengths or diſtances D E and D F, or I H, ar, 
I G (fig. 16.) to which water will ſpout either through an 
inclined, or a horizontal aperture D, are in a ſubduplicate 
ratio of the altitudes in the veſſel. or tube A B and A U). 


For, ſince water ſpouted out through the aperture D, en. 


deavours to pr in the horizontal line DF; and at the 
ſame time, by the power of gravity, tends downwards in 
lines perpendicular to the ſame; nor can the one power hin- 
der the other, inaſmuch as the directions are not contrary . 
it follows, that the water by the direction B A wil} arrive at 
the line I G, in the ſame time wherein it would have ar- 
rived at it, had there been no horizontal impulſe at all. 


Now the right-lines I H and I G are the ſpaces which the 


ſame water would have deſcribed in the mean time by the 
horizontal impetus: but the ſpaces I H and I G, inaſmuch 
as the motion is uniform, are as the velocities. Conſe- 
quently, the velocities are in a ſubduplicate ratio of the alti- 
tudes A B and A D. And therefore, the lengths or di- 
ſtances to which the water will ſpout in apertures either ho- 
rizontal or inclined, are in a ſubduplicate ratio of the al. 
titudes. 8 
Hence, as every body projected either horizontally, or ob- 
liquely, in an unreſiſting medium, deſcribes a parabol, ; 
water projected either through a vertical or inclined ſpout, 
will deſcribe a parabola. 
Hence we have a way of making a delightful kind of water 
arbours, or arches, viz. by placing ſeveral inclined tubes 
in the ſame right-line. 
On theſe principles are formed various hydraulic engines for 
the raiſing, &c. of Fluids, as pumps, ſiphons, fountains, 
or jets-d'-eau, c. Which ſee deſcribed under their pro- 
articles, PUMP, SIPHON, FOUNTAIN, SPIRAL 
CREW, &c. 


For the laws of the motion of FLurps, by their own gra- 


vity, along open channels, Ic. fee River, and Ways. 


For the laws of preflure and motion of air, conſidered as a 


FLurp, fee AIR, and Winp. 


FLUMMERY, a wholeſome fort of vegetable jelly, made 


of oatmeal, DS. 

The manner of preparing it in the weſtern parts of Eng- 
land, is to take half a peck of wheat bran, which mutt be 
ſoaked in cold water three or four days; then {train out the 
oily and milky water of it, and boil it to a jelly: atterwards 
ſeaſon it with ſugar, roſe and orange-flower water, and let 
it ſtand till cold, and thickened again; and then eat it with 
white or rheniſh wine, or milk-cream. | 


FLUOR, in phyſicks, &c. denotes a fluid ; or, more proper- 


ly, the ſtate of a body, which was before hard, or ſolid, but 
is now reduced by fuſion or fire into a ſtate of fluidity. Sc 
FLuipiTy, and Fus1oN. ; 

Gold and ſilver will remain a long time in Huor, kept to 
it by the intenſeſt heat, without loſing any thing of their 
weight. See GoLD, FixiTy, Oc. 


FL vox is alſo uſed by the modern mineral writers for ſuch 


ſoft, tranſparent, ſtarry kinds of mineral concretions, are 
frequently found amongſt oars, and ſtones, in mines and 
quarries, See MiNERAL, and Foss1L. 

heſe are of a ſtony nature, and. reſemble gems, but are 
leſs hard ; and are called Metallic Fluors : they melt by 
heat, as ice does by the ſun, | 


Fiuor Albus, or Uterinus, a kind of flux, incident to wo- 


men, popularly called the 7/þ:tes. 

It conſiſts in an irregular, diſorderly diſcharge of ſome cor- 
rupt humour from the uterus, ſometimes white, and pale, 
like whey ; ſometimes yellow, green, or blackiſh. At firſt 
it is uſually ſoft and harmleſs, but in time grows hot, harp, 
and corroſive, and excoriates all the parts it touches. 
It is attended with a pain in the ſpina dorſi, a ſwelling 0 
the feet and eyes, wearineſs, lumbago, a loſs of appetite 
change of complexion, &c. | 
It is frequently produced from a too heavy and laſting, grief. 
It muſt be well diſtinguiſhed from an ulcer in the utcru, 
and a gonorrhæa. See GONORRHAA. — 
It happens to all ages; from girls of three years old : 4" 


at all times; before, after, or even along with the menſcs 3 


and even to women with child. 


Etmuller 


takes it for a.gonnarthes muliebris, analogous to a | | | 
Etmuller df. the column, reckoning from the baſe; and are continued 
| | in 


ar che corpea- b in. the notre; too much weeping in,the 
©" Ecmullery is this Mer in women. 
| itcai the difference between the ye- 


}u; can only. be cured by medicines proper for the yenereal 
diſeaſe. dee Goo k? ht 
FLUTE *, an,in{trumentof the ſimpleſt of all tho 
of the wind-kind ; play d, by blow it with the 
mouth; and, the tones gr notes. formed. 
yin; or opening holes diſpoſed for that purpoſ 
» The Latins all it X ſometimes tibia, 
the former of which, ſome derive 
a fluitando in f i in regard. the Flute is long, like the 
lamprey, and has holes all along it, like that fim. 
The antient Fifula or | Fluter were made of reeds; after- 
wards they were of wood; and at — * metal. But 
how they were blownz whether as our Flates, or hautboys, 
5 not appear. N 1 n N N 1k ky 
＋ plain, ſome had holes, which at firſt were but few ; but 
ifterwards increaſed to u greuter number: and ſome had none. 
Some were ſingle pipes, and ſome à combination of ſeveral, 
particularly Pan's ſyringa; which conſiſted of ſeven reed 
joined together ,n, ent mn wn ar ht ty 
(heſe ſeven reeds had no holes, each giving but one note, 
in all ſeven diſtinct notes but at what A. er is not known: 
Perhaps they were the notes of the natural, or diatonic ſcalc. 
r CRE 
The German "Flute is different from the common one; 
It is not put into the mouth, by the end, as the ordinary 
ones ere; the end is ſtopped up with a plug, or tampion, but 
the lower lip is applied to a hole about half an inch diſtant 
from it. . 4 0 | 


It is uſually a foot long, equally big every where, and perfo- 


rated with ſix holes, beſide that of the mouth. It is uſed as 


x treble in a concert of ſeveral parts. 
is baſs is double, or quadruplc that lengch. © 
Flor“, or FLUYT, isalſo a kind of long veſſel, with flat 
ribs, or floor timbers; round behind, and ſwelled in the 
middle; ſerving chiefly for the carrying of proviſions in 
fleets or ſquadrons oſ ſhips; though it is alſo uſed in mer- 
chandife. one 

* The word Flute, taken for à fort of boat, or veſſel, is derived, 

according to Borel, from the antient forte, a little boat. In 


the verbal proceſs of the miracles of St. Catharine of Sweden, | 


in the xi** century, we read, Laus enn fuum und cum 
mercibus magni is introduxit ſuper ſuſrumentum de lignis 
fabricatum, vulgariter didum Flata, Upon which the Bol. 
landiſts obſerve; that in ſome copies it is read fotra; an in- 
ſtrument called by the Latins rgttis ; and that the word futta 
or ffotta, aroſe from flotten, or vietten, to float. 
FLvuTE-Grafting, ſee the article ENGRAF TING. 

Flure, or FLUTINGS, in architecture, are perpendicular 
channels, or cavities, cut along the ſhaft of a column or pilaſter. 
—Sec Tab, Archit. fig. 32: lit. d d, ſig. 28. lit. # x. alſo 
the articles COLUMN, and PILASTER.” ta 
They are ſuppoſed to have been firſt introduced in imitation 
of the plaits of womens robes; and are therefore called by 
the Latins, ffriges, and ruge. See STRIGES, Cc. 

The French call them Cannelures, as being excavations; and 
we, Flutes, or Flutings, as bearing ſome reſemblance to the 
muſical inſtrument fo called. 

They are chiefly affected in the Ionic order, where they had 
their firſt riſe; though they are alſo uſed in all the richer or- 
ders, as the Corinthian and Compoſite; but rarely in the 
Doric; ſcarce ever in the Tuſcan. See Ionic, Corts- 
THIAN, ComposrTE, Doric, Sr. | 

T heir number is 24, though in the Doric only 20. 
Each Flute is hollowed in, exactly a quadrant of a circle. 
between the Nutes are little ſpaces that ſeparate them, called 
by Vitruvius, /trie, and by us, lifts; h in the Doric, 
tlc Flutes are frequently made to join each without any 
intermediate ſpace at all; the liit being ſharpened off to a 
thin edge, which forms a part of each Flute, | - 

In ſome buildings we ſee columns with Flutes that go wind- 
ing round the ſhaft, ſpirally; but this is rather luoked on as 
an abuſe, | nen anne 2 
Vignola determines the depth of the Flutes, by taking the 
angle of an equilateral triangle for the centre. Vitruvius 
(eſcribes it from the middle of the ſquare, whoſe fide is the 
breadth of the Flute : Which latter method makes them deep. 
The Flutes, or ftriges, are frequently filled up with a pro- 
minent, or ſwelling ornament, ſometimes plain, inform of 


a ſtaff or reed; and ſometimes a little caryed, or enriched, | 
in imitation of a rope, or otherwiſe, and therefore called 


rudentures or cablings; and the columns thus enriched, 
cabled columns, See COLUMN. | 


This is moſt frequent in the Corinthian order. The cablings, 


Vol. I. 


t che Mae 0 


Fl vu x-Pavders 


one third of the height 
and end with the dimi- 


us to thoſe of columns. 


FLUX, Fzuxus, in medicine, an extraordinary iſſue, or 
"ROE wn kun. 2 1 510! 

Hes are various, variouſly denominated, according to 
their ſeats, or the humors thus voided ;- as, a Flux of the 


belly ; uterine Flux, hepatic Mur, falival Flux, &c. 
The Flax of the belly is. of. four kinds, which have their re- 


ſpeRtive/denominations, via. the Lientery, or  Fluxus lienter:- 


ers; the celiac, or Fluxus chyloſus ; diarrhea ; and dyſen- 
tem, or blcedy Flur. See each explained under its proper 


article, L18NT&RY, DiannHAA, oc. 
A wound, or ſcarification croſs the crown of the head is uſed 


in Scotland to cure Fluxes and dyſenterics. Phil. Tranſac?. 


No 312. e T Niet 56 . ü | | 
FLux of the mouth, or ſalival Alus, ſee SALLvaTION, 
The Hepetic FLox of the antients, is by {eyeral moderns held a 
mere name, being in reality a hæmortRoidal Flux, out ot 


the, hæmorrhoidal yeins ; and ſo reducible. to the dyſentery. 


See HaMORRHOTDS, 


Women are ſubject to three kinds of Nuxe extraordinary : 
The firſt, called the menſes or menſirual Flux, as happening 
every month; ſometimes courſes, as keeping pace with the 
moon; and ſometimes flowers, See Mg x88s, and Flow 
E R f y . p 

Ihe ſecond is after delivery, called Lochia, See Loc HA. 
The third is irregular, and pra ternatural; and for want of : 
better name called Fluor alhus, or whites. SeeFLuor albus, 


FL ux, in hydrography, a regular, periodical motion of 


the ſea, happening twice in twenty-four hours ; wherein the 
water is raiſed, and driven violently againft the ſhores. 

The Hur or Flav, is one of the motions of the tide ; the 
other, whereby the water ſinks and retires, is called the 
reflux, or ebb. See T1DEs. | 

1 here is always a kind of reſt, or ceſſation of about half an 
hour, between the Flux and reflux ; during which the water 
is at its greateſt height, called high-wartery. | 

The #7ux is made by the motion of the water of the ſca, 
from the equator towards the poles; which, in its progreſs, 
ſtriking againſt the coaſts in its way, and meeting with op- 
polition from them, ſwells, and where it can find pallage, as 
in flats, rivers, c. riſes up, and runs into the land. 

This motion follows in ſome meaſure the courſe of the moon ; 


as it loſes, or comes later erery day by about three quarters of 


an hour; or more preciſely, 48 minutes: and by ſo much 
is the motion of the moon ſſower than that of the ſun. It is 
always higheſt and greateſt in full moons, particularly thoſe 
of the equinoxes. In ſome parts, as at mount St. Michael, 
it raiſes eighty or ninety feet; though in the open ſca it never 
riſes above a foot, or two; and in ſome places, as about the 
Morea, there is no Flax at all. : 

It runs up ſome rivers above a hundred and twenty miles. Up 
the river Thames it only goes eighty, viz. near to Kingſton 112 


Surry, 


Above London-bridge the water flows four hours, and 
ebbs eight; and below the bridge, flows five hours, and ebbs 
ſeven. See FLoop. 


re of metal they contain. See FUs tox. 


owder of antimony is a very good Flux powder, By this 


alone may you readily melt iron. or ſteel in a crucible, with 


an ordinary charcoal fire, See ANTIMONY; fee allo 


FoUNDERY. 


FLUkION, in medicine, à ſudden collection of morbid 


matter in any part of the body. 

Huxions ariſe either from the weakneſs, 2 and in- 
activity of the part affected, which does not diſperſe, pro- 
trude, or expel the humors naturally received into it: Or 
from. the derivation of ſome extraordinary quantity of pec- 
cant matter from ſome other part, 

This latter is properly called d2fluxion, and by the antients, 
attrattion. See DEFLUXION. 

A Fluxion, or  defluxion on the trachea and lungs, is called a 
catarrb. See CATARRH, 


FLux1on, in the Newtonian analyſis, denotes the velocity 


with which a flowing quantity is increaſed by its generative 
motion, By which it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from f. 


ent or the flowing quantity, which is Madually, and indet:- 
nitely increaſing ; aſter the manner of a ſpace which a 


body in motion deſcribes. 


Method of | FLUX10Ns, is the arithmetic and analyſis of 


Aluxions, and fluents, or flowing quantities. 
Fareigners uſually define the method of Hluxiens the arith- 


metis, or analyſis, of infinitely, or rather indefinitely, ſmall 
variable quantities; or the method of finding an infiniteſimal, 
or infinitely ſmall quantity, which being taken an infinite 
number of times, becomes equal to a given quantity. Scc 
InrinzTE. 95 | Te 


4 P 


thoſe prepared to facilitate the fuſion of the 
harder metals / as alſo to melt oars, in order to diſcover what 
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'b Sir I. Newton, and after him the Engliſh authors, call theſe liſhing the method of Fluxioms inven 

1 infinitely ſmall quantities, moments ; as conſidering them as under other names, and characters. 

| | the momentary increments or decrements of variable quanti- 

| ties, e. gr. of a line conſidered as generated by the flux of a 
point; or of a ſurface generated by the flux of a line. 
Accordingly, the variable quantities are called ent, or flow- 
ing quantities; and the method of finding either the Fluxion, 
or the fluent, the method of PFluxioms: - © ATE. 
M. Leibnitz, conſiders the fame infinitely ſmall quantities 
as the differences, or differentials of two quantities; and calls 
the method of finding thoſe differences, the differential cal- 


<< at Paris, in the year 1672 ; wherein the method 

*© was {ſufficiently explained, to let àa man of hi 

into the whole matter; and that Sir I. N 

invented his method the 

*© quence ſiſteen years before M. Leibnitz 

on the 1 in the Leipfic 425.” A 
| r. K | 


what he had fd. 


: 


rally denominated Fluxions. See Momenr. 
ide this difference in the name; there is another in the 
notation, © A 


Sir I, Newton expreſſes, the Fluxim of a quantity, as æ, by a 


dicate the title of the Engliſh nation to the dishes, 


110 dot placed over it, as 4 3 and Me. Leibnitz expreſſes his dif- 
1 ferential of the ſame by prefixi ad, asd x; each of which 
ins methods of notation has likewiſe its advantage. See die- 
| [ | rential CALCULUS. | 
| Setting aſide theſe circumſtances, the two methods are the 
411 fame, | 
tf The method of Fluxions is one of the greateſt, moſt ſubtil 
| | and ſublime diſcoveries of this, or perhaps any other age: 
It opens a new world to us, and extends our knowledge, as 
it were, to infinity. It carries us beyond the bounds that | 
1 ſeemed to have been preſcribed to the human mind; at leaſt 
— — beyond thoſe to which the antient geometry was 
confined. | 
i The hiſtory of this important diſcove » as freſhas it is, is a 
i little dark, and imbroiled. Two of f greateſt men of this 
4 age do both of them claim the invention, Sir I. Newton, 
l and M. Leibnitz ; and nothing can be more glorious for the 
| method itſelf, than the zeal wherewith the partiſans of either 


he was even ſuperior to the glory thereof. 
M. Leibnitz and his friends cou not ſhew the ſame indiſfe 


wrote with a world of zeal and ſpirit, and maintains bold1 , 
that the method of Fluxions had not preceeded that of dif 


— — uote oo * — 
— 


muſt enter into the deepeſt geometry. 
M. Leibnitz had begun to work «wal a commercium epiſ?:/j. 
cum, in oppoſition to that of the Royal Society; but he died 

| ſide have aſſerted their title. before it was compleated. | 
| To give the reader a juſt view of this noble diſpute, and of | It muſt be owned there are ſtrong preſumptions in favour of 
ſ | the pretenſions' of each party, we ſhall lay before him the | M. Leibnitz; preſumptions, we mean, that he was no pla- 
141 origins of the diſcovery, and mark where each claim com- | giary: For that Sir Newton was the firſt inventor, i; 
1. menced, and how it was ſupported. | paſt all diſpute ; his glory is ſecure ; the reaſonable part, even 
ö | The firſt time the method made its appearance in publick, | among the foreigners, allow it; and the queſtion is only, 
FF FRO: was in 1684 ; when M. Leibnitz gave the rules thereof in | whether NMI. Leibnitz took it from him, or fell upon the 
411,0 the Leip/ic Acts of that year ; but the demonſtrations he kept | ſame thing with him: For in his theory of abftratt motions, 
| 1 to himſelf. The two brothers, the Bernoulli's, were pre- which he dedicated to the royal academy, in 1671. before he 
ſently ſtruck with it; and found out the demonſtrations, | had ſeen any thing of Sir I. Newton's, he already ſuppoſed 
though very difficult ; and practiſed the calculus with fur. | — ſmall quantities, ſome greater than others; which 
| | | is one 
This is all we hear of it, till the year 1687 ; when Sir | The dodtrine conſiſts of Mo parts, viz. the direct method of 
Lie came forth, which is almoſt-| Fluxions called alſo calls 4; erentialis; and the inver/c - 
| thed 4 Fiuxions, or calculus integralis. 
The common opinion at that time, was, that Sir Iſaac, and | The latter is directly oppoſite to the former and is a ſequel 
| M. Leibnitz had each invented it about the ſame time; And | of it. Both of them are adopted into the new geometry, 
177 what confirmed it, was, that neither of them made any | and make reigning methods therein. 

. mention of the other; and that, though they agreed in the | The firſt deſcends frum finite, to infinite ; the latter aſcends 
1 ſubſtance of the thing, yet they differed in their ways of from infinitely ſmall, to finite ; the one de-compounds a mag 
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| 
| | | conceiving ; called it by different; names and uſed di erent | nitude, the other re- eſtabliſhes it. 
1 characters The foundation of the direct method of Fluxions amounts to 
| | In effect, M. Leibnitz's character, was ſuppoſed b foreign- this problem: The length of the ſpace deſcribed being conti- 


1 ers to be ſomewhat more commodious than that of Sir Ifaac nually, (that is, atall times given) to find the velocity at any 
1957 Newton ; Taran the method ſoon ſpreading itſelf time propoſed. 
' 1 throughout Europe, M, Leibnitz's character went with it; | The foundation of the inverſe method of Fluxions amounts 


| i , by which means the geometricians were inſenſibly accuſtomed to this problem : The velocity of the motion being continu- 
| 1 to look on him as the ſole, or rincipal inventor. ally given to find the ſpace deſcribed by it at any time pro- 
0 The two gn authors themſelves, without any ſeeming con- poked. | 
| | cern, or diſpute as to the roperty of the invention, enjoy'd Direct method of FLuUx1ons.------Al finite magnitudes are 


the glorious proſpect of the progreſſes continually making | here conceived to be reſolved into infinitely ſmall ones; which 
under their auſpicies, till the year 1699 ; when the peace be- | are the elements, moments, or differences thereof. 
2 to be diſturbed. a | The art of finding theſe infinitely ſmall quantities, and of 

Fatio, in a treatiſe of the line of fwifte deſcent, havin working on them, and diſcovering other infinite quantitics 
11/40 declared that he was obliged to own Sir I. Newton as the fir by their means, makes the direct method of Huxions. 

1 inventor of the differential calculus, and the firſt b many What renders the knowledge of infinitely ſmall quantities of 

1 8 ; M. Leib- ſuch infinite uſe and extent, is that they have relations to 
nitz, the ſecond inventor, had taken any thing from him : | each other, which the finite magnitudes, whereof they arc 
1 l the _infiniteſimals, have not. : 
TUBE with the ſuſpicion it inſinuated, raiſed a controverſy. between | Thus, etgr. in a curve of any kind whatever, the infinitely 
Et il. | M. Leibnitz, ſupported by the editors of the Leipfic | ſmall differences of the ordinate and abſciſſe, have thc ratio 
1 Acts, end the Engliſh geometricians, who declared for | to each other, not of the ordinate, and abſciſſe, but of the 
Sir I, Newton. ordinate and ſubtangent; and of conſequence, the abiciflc 
Sir Iſaac himſelf never appeared on the ſcene ; his glory was | and ordinate alone ing known, give the ſubtangent un- 
become that of the nation, and his adherents, warm in the known; or, which amounts to the ame, the tangent itſelf. 
cauſe of their country, needed him not to animate them, See the inverſe method of FLUxIoNs, 25 
Writings ſucceeded each other but ſlowly, on either fide The method of notation in Fluxions, introduced by the in- 
probably on account of the diſtance of places; but the con. ventor Sir I. Newton, is thus: 
troverſy grew ſtil! hotter and hotter : Till at length it came | The variable, or flowing quantity, to be uniformly aug- 
to ſuch paſs, that in the year 1711, M. Leibnitz complained mented, as ſuppoſe the abſciſſe of a curve, he denotes 
to the Royal Society, that Dr. Keil had accuſed bim of pub- by 1, or unite 3 and the other flowing quantities he de- 


* * — — — —— —•— 


140.66 


notes by tl 
Jerters 5 the Flux:ons themſelves are alſo variable quantities, 


Fluxions of , p „ „ „ „ 

are denoted with two dots over them, thus, y x =. 

After the ſame manner one ma conſider the augments, 

diminutions of theſe, as their 10s alſo ; and thus proceed 

to third, fourth, fifth, c. Fluxions, which 2 be 
as 7g, 0 v0 28 13.13 NA. 2428 244 * 

noted thus, ) me f ;  &#. & 


Laſtly, if the flowing quantity be a ſurd, as Y : ab; 
: 


| — | @ * 
he notes its Fluxion yf : a———b: If a fraction — 
* Aa | — 
notes it, —: —. V. Wallis's Afebra, p. 392. 
d—y 


The chief ſcope and buſineſs of Fluxions, is, from the flow- 
ing quantity given, to find the Fluxton : for this, we ſhall lay 
down one general rule, as ſtated by Dr. Wallis; and after- 
wards apply and exemplify it in the ſeveral caſes. — 

« Multiply each term. of the equation ſeparately by the ſeveral 
« indices of the powers of all the lowing quantities contained 
« in that term; and in each multiplication, change one root 


« or letter of the power into its proper Fluxicn : The aggre- 
gate of all the products — together by their proper 
« ſigns, will be the Fluxion of the equation ef ber 

The application of this rule will be contain'd in the follow- 
ing caſes. 

1 the general: To expreſs the Huxiont of ſimple varia- 
ble quantities as already mentioned, you need only put the 
letter, or letters, which expreſs them, with a dot over them . 


thus, the Fluxion of x is x, and the Fluxion of y is y, and the 


Fluxiom of HEZ, is x+y+v-+z, C.. 

Mie, For the Fluxion of permanent quantities, when any 
ſuch are in the equation, you muſt imagine o, or a cy- 
pher ; for ſuch quantities can have no Fluxion, properly 
ſpeaking, becauſe they are without motion, or invariable. 

To find the FLUX10Ns of the products of two or more va- 
riable or flowing 3 the Fluxiom of each 
{imple quantity by the factors of the products, or the product 
of all the reſt; and connect the laſt products by their proper 
ſigns; che ſum, or aggregate is the Fluxim ſought, 


Thus, the Fluxion of x y, is x 54 y 3 and the Fluxion of 
x y 2, Is . and the Fluxion of x v y 2, is 


xvy 24 vyz+xvy z+xvyz ; and the Fluxion of 4 
+ x x by b —y (the common product being a + bx — ya 


—xy) will be bx —ya—xy—xy. 

To find the FLux1on of a fraction, — multiply the Fluxion of 
the numerator by the denominator, and after it place (with 
the ſign —) the Fluxion of the denominator ; this will be the 
numerator, and the ſquare of the denominator will be the 
denominator of the fraction expreſſing the F!uxion of the given 


fraction. 
i 83 ; 
Thus the Fluxion of — is x y — y. 
5 y yy | 
For ſuppoſe — == z, then will x z; which cqual quan- 


8 : F : . . . 
tities will have equal Fluxions z therefore x = y z + zy, 
. . I 
and x—zy=zy; and dividing all by y 7 == 

42 0 
(becauſe —=2) yx — x y : Wherefore this laſt is the 


y #4 
x x 


Fluxim of the fraction —== z ; becauſe z being = —, z will 
* y 


Xx 
be equal to the Fluxion of —, 


y 
a —x 4 
And the Fluxien of — will be ; for the permanent 


x * 
quantity @ having no Fluxion, there can be no product of 
the Nuxion of the numerator into the denominator, as there 
_ have been, had @ been x, z, or any other variable 
To find the FLux1ow of a power,—multiply the power (firſt 
brought one degree 8 by the index of that felt power; 
and the product by the 


uxion of the root, 
Thus, the Fluxion of x will be 2xx; forx#XxX=xXxXx; 


but the Fluxion of xx z=x x {xx =2.x x, Kc. and the 


Hluxion of an will be 3 2 x *, That of x8 will be 8 #7 a, &c, | 8700 


FLU 


Or if m expreſs the index of any power, as ſuppoſe x, its 


 Fluxion will be n — 1x, or 1: For x m brought 


one degree lower (m being a general index) muſt be K ; 
then that x by n, the index, makes m a*—* ; and this laſt 


the Fluxion of the root, produces m 10 
If the power be produced from a binomial, &c. as ſuppoſe 


xx +2xy +55, its Flaxion will be 2x x +2 x x 
2x3 +275. 
If the exponent be negative, as ſuppoſe x or x", its 


1 


e ; 


mx — „* 
Or, if you would do it by way of fraction, 


x2 m 
(for the ſquare of x, is as well & as x*2) or, according te 


| — x M 
Sir Iſaac Newton's method, which is yet ſhorter, 


' ; m * 1. 
If the power be imperfeR, i. e. if its exponent be a fraction, 
” 


* 
as ſuppoſe / : x®; or in the other notation x”, ſuppoſe 


7 2 Then if you raiſe up each member to the power 
of n, it will ſtand thus, x» == 2» the Fluxion of which 


will be, by this general rule, mxw — 1 x = # 2%, Where- 


mx x# —1 


fore 2 will be = ( by dividing both parts by 
183 #=! 
mx 1 7 wor, m. „ 
n ) and ooo 2 - XK; O—xy := „, 
I n n 


=. 

tting inſtead of „ 22, its Value » x =—, 
ence, to find the Fluxion of any kind of power, proceed 
thus: — Multiply the power given by its index or exponent, 
and then that product by the Fluxion of the root of the 
power given; and after that, ſubtract 1, or unity, from the 

index of the power. 

To find the FL ux LIONS of ſurd quantities—Suppoſe it required 


to find the Fluxion of / 2r x—xx, or 27 x—xx | +. 
Suppoſe 27 x—axx|{=z; thenis2r 2 —xa=2zz; 


and conſequently r x — xx = 2 z 3 and, by diviſion, 


1 4 — * * 0 : 0 T — & * 
==z (by ſubſtitution) — = to the 
2 y 21 xxx 


Fluxicn of /2r # = xx. 
If it be required to find the Huxion of ay —x x | 3; for 
+ . 


ay —axx|; put z; then ay -, and 4) — 2 


212 And multiplying by 3, 3 4 y—6 x x 
3 


ane Th ; and conſequently, 3 4 oy — 6 rx z e- 


—— — 


qual ( ſubſtituting a y —x x | *=2$) 33% y—b az 


2 55 T2322 * = 12 45 41 * 6 A x = 
to the Fluxton of a y — x x3. 

To find the FLux1on of quantities compounded of ratio- 
nal and ſurd quantities——let it be required to find the 


Fluxion of Fx* J-caxzÞraxy LTL. Put 
but bcaxÞeat =p, and / xx + %% =. Then 
the given quantity is pq == x, and the Fluxion thereof is 


XX 


pa +4p=z:Butgi=y/xxFÞa a, and þ is = abs x 


+ cax; therefore in the equation pabap=2, if in 
the place of p, g, 75 we reſtore the quantities they repreſent, 
x 


we ſhall have 


y xx +aa ; 


XX ＋4A xXx x+-c 4 Xy/ x#xX+aaXx= 2, Which 
being reduced to one denomination, gives 3 b x3 + 2 u 


eaxk2ba x +xa3 Xx S == to the Fluxion of 


y xx 44a 
the given quantity. 

Inverſe Method of FLUXIONs, or calculus integralis, conſiſt; 
in finding finite magnitudes, from the infinitely ſmall parts 


Ir 


mcam+picaxXxx 26 K* * 


— 
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1 
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It proceeds, as already obſerved, from infinitely ſmall quan- 
tities to finite; and recompounds and ſums up what the other 
has reſolved; whence it is alſo called the ſummatory calculus. 

But what that has decompounded, this does not always re- 
eſtabliſh ;_ ſo that the inverſe method is limited, and imper- 


perfect; at leaſt hitherto, If it were once compleat, geo- 


metry would be arrived at its laſt perfection. 
To give an idea of its nature and office, take the inſtance al- 
ready propoſed in the dire&t method : in that the infinitely 
ſmall quantities of the ordinates and abſciſs, being known, 
ive the ſubtangent required, In this, on the contrary, the 
{ubtan ent of an unknown curve being had, gives the infi- 
nitely ſmall quantities of the abſciſs and ordinate which pro- 
duced it, and of conſequence: the abſcifs and ordinate them- 
ſelves; which are finite magnitudes, in whoſe relation the 


whole eſſence of the curve is founded. | 
But the diſtinguiſhing uſe of this method is in meaſuring. 


1 
element of its altitude, gives an infinitely ſmall parallelogram; 
f the finite parallelogram, and is re- 
peated an infinity of times therein, i. e. as many times as 
there are points in the height” of the parallelogram. 

To have the finite parallelogram, therefore, by means of its 
element, the element muſt be multiplied by the altitude; 
which is the inverſe method of Fluxions, re-aſcending from 
the infinitely ſmall quantity, to the finite. ' 

Such a circuit of infiniteſimals, it is true, were impertinent 
in fo 4 5 a Caſe; but when we have to do with ſurfaces 
terminated by curves, the method then becomes neceſſary, or 
at leaſt ſuperior to any other, | | 

Suppoſe, #. gr. in a parabola, the ſpace included between two 
intinitely near ordinates, an infinitely ſmall portion of the axis, 


and an infinitely little arch of the curve: it is certain, this | 


infinitely ſmall ſurface is no parallelogram ; fince the two pa- 
rallel ordinates which terminate it on one ſide, are not equal; 
and the arch of the curve, oppoſite to the little portion of the 
axis, is frequently neither equal nor parallel thereto. And 
yet this ſurface, which is no parallelogram, may be conſi- 
dered, in the ſtricteſt geometry, as if it really were one, by 
reaſon it is infinitely ſmall, and the error, of conſequence, in- 
hnitely little, . . none. 

So that to meaſure it, there needs nothing but to multiply an 
ordinate of the parabola by the infinitely ſmall portion of the 
axis correſponding thereto, Thus we have the element of 
the whole parabola ; which element being raiſed by the in- 
verſe method to a finite magnitude, is the whole ſurface of 
the parabola. 


This advantage ſo peculiar to the geometry of infinites, of. 


being able without any error to treat little arches of curves, 
as if they were right lines; curvilinear ſpaces, as if recti- 
linear ones, &c. enables it not only to go with more cafe and 
readineſs than the antient geometry, to the ſame truths; but 
to reach a great number of truths inacceſſible to the other. 
Its operations, in effect, are more eaſy, and its diſcoveries 
more extenhve ; and ſimplicity and univerſality are its diſ- 
tinguiſhing characters. 3 


To find the flowing quantity belonging to auy FLU x10N given. 


------To have the doctrine of the inverſe method correſ- 
pond and keep pace with that of the direct, we will apply it 
m the ſame caſes, | 
In the general: to expreſs the variable quantity of a Fluxton, 
there needs nothing but to write the letters without the dots. 


Thus the flowing quantities of x n z, are x y K. 


To find the flowing quantities belonging to the FL u x io of the 


8 of two quantities; 

ivide each member of the Fluxion by the fluxionary quan- 
tity, or letter; or change the fluxionary letter into the proper 
flowing quantity of which it is the Nuxion : the quotients con- 


nected by their proper ſigns will be the flowing quantities 


ſought. 
Only, if the letters be all exactly the fame, the flowing 


quantity will be a ſimple one, whoſe parts arc not to be con- 
nected together by the ſigns + and —, 


To find the flowing quantity belonging to the Fluxion of any 


power, either perfect or imperfect. — take the fluxionary let- 
ter or letters out of the equation : then augment the = of 
the Flux1mm by 1, or unity laſtly, divide the Fluxion by the 
index of its power ſo increaſed by unity. 


Thus ſuppofe 3 x x x propoſed ; by taking away x it will 
be 3 x x x: and by increafing its index by unity, it will be 
3 x x x: then dividing it by 3, its now (augmented) index, 
the quotient will be x & x, the flowing quantity required. 
| 2-1 

8 » 7 | 
Again, ſuppoſe — x » a Flaxion propoſed : By taking away 

m 

* 


— ſ— 


3 

the fluxionary x, it will be — «„ : By augmenting the 
| m 

1 7 

index by unity (i. e. by taking away — 1) it will be — x 


FL X 
And laſtly, by dividing the remaining part of the Eluxion by 
555 prefixed to, or multiplied into x, the quotient il h. 

PI : 4 | % 

; which is the flowing quantity ſought, ' 

The uſes of the direct —— of Mere, ſee fpecified und: 

| the articles Max1mrs ord Mx IAIS, TANOEN TS, Kc 
"Thoſe of the inverſe method, fee under Qu avs ary, 

cu,; Re CTIFICATION of curves; Cunaryyy 1 
%%% . „ „% a 

To FLY groſs, in falconry, is faid of a hawk when ſhe flies ,, 

| the great birds, as cranes, geeſe, herons, Cc. 

Flv on hegd, is when the hawk miſſing her quarry, betake: 
herſelf to the next check, as crows, c. Sec Hawk. 

FLYBOAT, 3 large veſſel; with a broad bow, uſed by mier. 
chants in the coaſting-trade.—Some of them will carry 805 
ton of See BoaT, and Vert, — ok 

FLYERS, in architecture, ſuch ſtairs, as go ſtrait, and do not 

wind round, nor the eps made tapering; but the fore and 
back part of each ſtair and the ends reſpectively parallel ta 

Ss that if one flight do not carry you to your deſigned high. 
there is a broad half ſpace; and then you fly again, with 
ſteps every where of the ſame breadth and length as cfore. 
See STAIR-CASE. oo : 

FLY ING, che progreffive motion of a bird, or other wing 

eld animal in the liquid air. See FL IH, and Bixn, © 
Flying is either natural, or artificial, 

Natural FLyY1NnG is chat perſormed by an apparatus or ſtruc- 
ture of parts concerted for that end by nature herſelf, Such 
** r ory and ſome fiſhes. 

n Virginia, Eng have alſo fine harts. 
Philiſepb. Tranſat. N“ 127. A2 in — firing 

raſhoppers, about an inch long, wherewith the ground, in 
everal parts, in the. year 1685, was covered one third of a 
foot deep. bid. Ne Aal | | 
The parts of birds, c. chiefly concerned in Hying, are the 
wings, and tail: by the ſirſt, the bird ſuſtains and watts him- 
ſelf along ; — — >. 2 in aſcendiug and 
deſcendin to his upr | 5 and to oh- 
viate the vacillron th — 7 85e Wrxe and tel 
It is by the largeneis and ſtrength of the pectoral muſcles, 
that 1220 are ſo well difpoſed for quick, ftrong, and conti. 
nued Ning. I helemuicles, which in men are ſcarce a feven- 
tierh part of the muſcles of the body, in birds, exceed 2nd out- 
weigh all the other muſcles taken together : upon which Mr, 
Willughby makes this reflection, that if it be poſſible for min 
to fly, his wings muſt be ſo contrived-and adapted, that he 
may make uſe of his legs, and not his arms, in managing 
them. See PECTORAL muſcle. 
The Fhing of birds is thus effected: 
The bird firſt bends his legs, and ſprings with a violent leap 
from the ground: then opens or expands the jointures of his 
wings, ſo as to make à right-line, perpendicular to the fits 
of his body. Thus, as, the wings with the feathers therein, 
conſtitute one continued lamina ; being now raiſcd a fit!. 
above the horizon, arid vibrating the wings with great force 
and velocity, perpendicularly againſt the ſubject air ; the air, 
though a fluid, reſiſts ' thoſe ſuccuſſions both from its natural 

, inactivity, and from its elaſticity, which makes it reitore 

itſelf, after it has been compreſſed, and re- act as much as it 

acted on: by ſuch means is the whole body of the bird protrudes. 
The ſagacity of nature is very remarkable in the opening 
recovering of the wing for freſh ſtrokes. To do it directly, 
and perpendicularly, it muſt needs have a great rehiitance 'v 
overcome: to avoid which, the bony part, or bend of the 
wing into which the feathers are inſerted, moves ſide ways 
with its ſharp end foremoſt ; the feathers following it lik 4 
TE reſiſtance the air makes to the withdrawing of the wings, 
and conſequently the progreſs of the bird, will be ſo muc'1 112 
greater, as the waſt, or ſtroke of the fan of the wing is the 
longer: but, as the force of the wing is continually dimm 
niſhed by this reſiſtance; when the two forces come to be in 
equilibrio, the bird will remain ſuſpended in the ſame place: 
For the bird only aſcends ſo long, as the arch of ai: the 
wing deſcribes, makes a reſiſtance equal to the exceſs of the 
ſpecific gravity of the bird above the air. If the air thereivr 
be ſo rare as to give way with the fame velocity as it 15 ſtruck 
withal, there will be no refiſtance, and conſequently the bird 
can never mount on ſuch unſtable ſteps. 

Mr. Ray, Willughby, &c. have ſuppoſed the tail to d tf 

office of a rudder, in ſteering and turning the body this way 

or that; but Borelli has fhewn it unfit for any ſuch office.— 

The Flying of a bird, in effect, is quite a different motion 

from the failing of a ſhip: birds do not vibrate their Wing? 

towards the tail, as oars are ſtruck towards the ſtern ; but 
waft them downward : nor does the tail of the bird cut ©: 

air at right angles, as the rudder does the water; but ! * 

poſed horizontally, and preſerves the ſame ſituation what d 

ſoever the bird turns. : Y 

In effect, as a veſſel in the water is turned about on its cent 


of gravity tothe right, by a brisk application of the oa 


the 


"YI. i * * 


F OC 


. ſo a bind, in beating theairwithitsright wing alone, - aqual to the axis itſelf. - Theſe are alſo called unbilie;. Ses 
; en its tail, its fore-part will be turned to the felt: 45 ! 


when in ſwimming, by only ſtriking out with the right arm | 


and leg are driven to r 12 


Birds never 15 wards in a perpendicular line, but always in 
Fine deſcribed by projectiles.—In a direct aſ- 

cent, the natural and artificial te would oppoſe and de- 
troy each other; ſo that the progreſs would be very flow. In 
a direct deſcent, they would aid one another, ſo that che fall 
would be too precipitate. 8 ar 
Indced the hawk we frequently find take that advantage in 
ſeizing of the partridge: but ordinarily, birds keep their 
wings expanded, and at reſt, to retard their deſcent z and at 
the ſame time ſtretch out their feet, and legs. | | 

Artificial F LYING, is that attempted by men, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of mechanics. | | 
The Art of Shin, is one of the great deſiderata of mecha- 
nics; attempted in divers ages: the diſcovery whereof might 
prove of great ſer vice, and great diſſervice to mankind, 
No body ſeems to have bid fo fair for that invention, as our 


famous fryar Bacon, who lived upwards of five hundred years | 


ag. He not only affirms the art feaſable; but aſſures us he 
hinſclf knew. haw to make an engine, in which a-man-ſit- 
ting might be able to carry himſelf through the air, like a 
bird: and affirms, that there was another perſon who had 
actually tried it with ſucceſs. | 

The ſecret conſiſted in a couple of large thin hollow copper 
globes, exhauſted of air; which being much lighter than air, 
would ſuſtain a chair, whereon a perſon, might fit. See Alx- 
Pump. 1 | | 
Fa. Franciſco Lana, in his Prodroms, propoſes the ſame thing, 
as his own thought. He computes, that a round veſſel of plate 
braſs, fourteen foot in diameter, weighing three ounces the 
{quare foot, will only weigh 1848 ounces; whereas a quantity 
of air of the ſame bulk. will weigh 21555 ounces : ſo that 
the globe will not only be ſuſtained in the air, but will car 
with it a weight of 37 34 ounces ; and by increaſing the bul 
of the globe, without increaſing the thickneſs of the metal, 
he adds, a veſſel might be made to carry a much greater 
weight. a | 

But the fallacy is obvious : a globe of the dimenſions he de- 

_ ſcribes, Dr. Hook ſhews, would not ſuſtain the preſſure of 
the air, but be cruſhed inwards. Beſide, in whatever ratio 
the bulk of the globe were increaſed, in the fame muſt the 
thickneſs of the metal, and conſequently the weight, be in- 
creaſed : ſo that there would be no advantage in ſuch aug- 
mentation. | | 
The fame author deſcribes an engine for Hhing, invented by 
the Sieur Beſnier, a ſmith of Sable, in the county of Maine. 
Vid. Phulofeph. Collect. No i. 

FLYING Bridges, in fortihcation, are thoſe made of two ſmall 
bridges, laid one upon the other, ſo that the uppermoſt, by 
means of ropes and pullies, is forced forwards, till the end of 
it is joined to the place deſigned. See BRIDGE. 

FiyinG Camp, a ſmall body of an army, conſiſting of foul? 
hve, or ſix thouſand men, and ſometimes a greater number, 


as well foot as horſe, which continually keep the field, mak- | 


ing divers motions, to prevent the incurſions of the enemy, 
or to fruſtrate their enterpriſes; to hinder convoys, to har- 
rais the adjacent country, and to be thrown into a beſieged 
place, as occaſion ſhall ferve, See CA Mp. | 

FLvinG Pinien, is à part of a clock, having a fly or fan, 
whereby to gather air, and ſo hridle the rapidity of 14 clock's 
motion, when the weight deſcends in the ſtriking part. See 
Pinion, CLOCK, Oc. | 

FOCAGE, or Fvact, fire-money, hearth-moncy, or 

_ chimney-money, See FUAGE, and CHIMNE y-Adoney. 

FOCILE, Focit, in anatomy, a name the Arabs give to 
the two bones of the arm, reaching from the elbow to the 
wriſt, See ARM. 

The biggeſt,, which. is what we call the Cubitus, and Ulna, 
they call the greater Fecil, Focile majus. 8 
The leſs, which we call Radius, they call Fecile minus. See 
CuniTus, and Rapivs. 

The like is obſerved with regard to the bones of the leg. 'The 
bizgeſt of which, by the Latins called Tibia, the Arab wri- 
ters, Cc, call the great Focit: and the leſs, or Fibula, the 
er Fecil. See T1BIA, and FiBULA. 

FOCUS, in geometry and the conic ſections, is applied to 
certain points in the parabola, ellipſis, and hyperbola ; 
wherein the rays reflected from all parts of theſe curves do 
concur or meet. See Cu RE. 

The Yocl of an E!l;pfis are two points, as Ff, Tab. Con. fig. 21. 
in the axis A B, on which, as centres, the figure is deſcribed : 
or, two points in the longer axis, whence two right-lines being 


N to any point in the circumſerence, ſhall be together 
or. | | 


{ 


II then the axis A B be cut in the Focus E; the rectangle of 


tt 


CENTRE. , | 
To find the Foci of an ellipſis: from Bto L, ſet off half the 


parameter ; and in the centre C erect a 8 CK, 


2 a ſemicirele deſcribed on A Then making 
CF K, the point F will be the Focus. 

the ſegments of the axis AF, F B, will be ſubquadruple of 
the rectangle of the parameter into the axis; whence the 


ſquare of the diſtance of the Focus from the centre is equal 


to the rectangle of half the axis into the difference of the 
ſemi-parameter from half the axis. See ELLTPSI8. 


Foc us of the hyperbola, ſee the article HV YRRBOLA. | 
'The Focus of a bels is a. point in its axis, as F, (Tas; 


Conicks, fig. 18.) wherein the ſemi-ordinate FN, is equal 
to the ſemi-parameter ; or, a point in the axis diſtant from the 
vertex, by a fourth part of the parameter, or latus rectum. 
See PARABOLA, .' _ | 

It is demonſtrated in conics, 1 That in a parabola, the diſ- 
tance of the Focus, from the vertex, A F, is to the parameter 
in a ſubquadruple ratio. | 

20 That the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate is quadruple of the 
rectangle of the diſtance of the Focus from the vertex; and 
the abſciſſe. . i | 

3* That the right-line FM drawn from the Focus F to the 
extremities of the ſemi-ordinate of the parabola, is equa! 


to the aggregate of the abſcifle A P, and the diſtance of 
the Focus from the vertex A F. 


Focus, in opticks, is a point wherein ſeveral rays. concur; 


and are collected; either after having undergone refraction, 
or reflection. See Ray. 

It is thus called, by reaſon the rays being here brought toge- 
ther, and united; their force and eſtect is increaſed ; ſo that 
they become able to burn: accordingly, it is in this point, 
that bodies are placed to ſuſtain the force of burning-glaſles, 
or mirrors. See BURNING Glaſs, &c. 

It muſt be obſerved, that the Focus is not ſtrictly ſpeaking 
a point; the rays are not all accurately collected into the 
fame place: Huygens demonſtrates, that the Focus of a lens 


convex on both ſides, is $ of the thickneſs of the lens. Sce 
LtNs. 


Focus, in dioptricks, is the point wherein refracted rays, 


rendered convergent by refraction, do concur, or meet, and 
croſs the axis. Sec REFRACTION; 
The ſame point is alſo called the Peint of Concourſe, or Con- 
currence. See PoINT of Concourſe. 


Virtual Focus, in dioptricks, is the point from which re- 


fracted rays, when by refraction they are rendered divergent, 
do begin to diverge, or recede from each other. Sec Viz- 
TUAL Focus. | Ng | 
The fame point is alſo called Punctum diſperſus, ot Point of 
Divergency. See Point of diſperſion. 

The effect of convex glaſſes, or lenſes, is to render the rays, 
tranſmitted through them, convergent, and bring them to- 
gether into a Focus, which will be nearer or further off, as 


the lens is a portion of a greater or leſs ſphere. See Con- 


vex, and CONVERGENT.. | 

The effect of concave lenſes is to render the rays tranſmit- 
ted through them, divergent, or to diſperſe New from a 
virtual Focus, See ConcCavg, and DIVEROEN T. 

For the place, poſition, diſtance, &c, of the Fact of rays - 
refracted through plain, concave, and convex mediums of 
divers denſities, as air, water, glaſs, c. ſee RevrAc- 
TION, LENs, &c. 

The laws of the Feci of glaſſes, and the methods of finding 
the ſame, being thoſe of moſt uſe, and importance ; we 
ſhall here ſubjoin them a-part, as delivered and demonſtrated 
by Mr. Molyneux, in his Dieptrica Nova. 

1 Then, the Focus of a convex glaſs, i, . the point 
wherein parallel rays tranſmitted through a convex glaſs 
whoſe ſurface is the ſegment of a ſphere, do unite, is diſtant 
from the pole or vertex of the glaſs, almoſt a diameter and 
half of the convexity. 

29 In a plano-convex glaſs, the Focus of parallel rays, or 
the place where they unite with the axis, is diſtant from the 
pole of the glaſs a diameter of the convexity ; provided 
the ſegment do not exceed thirty, degrees. 

The rule or canon in plano-convex glaſſes, is as 107 : 193 : : 
ſo is the radius of the convexity : to the refracted ray taken 
in its concourſe with the axis; which in glaſſes of larger 
ſpheres, is almoſt equal to the diſtance of the Focus taken 


in the axis. ; 


ze In double convex glaſſes of the fame ſphere, the Focus 


is diſtant from the pole of the glaſs about the radius of the 
convexity, if the ſegment be but thirty degrees. | 
But if the convexities be unequal, or if the two ſides be 
ſegments of different ſpheres, then the rule is, 

As the ſum of the radii of both convexities: to the radius 
of either convexity alone : : ſo is the double radius of the 
other convexity : to the diſtance of the Focus, 

Here obſerve, that the rays which fall nearer the axis of any 
glaſs, are not united with it ſo ſoon as thoſe farther off ; nor 


will the focal diſtance be fo great in a plano-convex glais, 


4 Q when 


| | | ward; as alſo in burning by ſuch a glas. to for the emerſion (i. eee m. 
| | or the Virtual Focus obſerve, ----= 1* That in concave | dium which the ray enters, to their correſponding fines in the 
glaſſes, when a ray falls from air to the axis, the medium out of which it comes) and laying C R, from 8 
| virtual Focus, by its firit refraction, ar the diftance | towards O, the point R will be the fame for al] the rays of 

of a diameter and an half of the concavity, 71 4 | the point O. Laſtly, — 2 — C, if need he 

and” diſtance O p ſtrike 3 


2 In plano- conca ve glaſſes, when the rays fall rallel to | - continued ; with the centre 
the axis, the virtual KE & A from the” f the dia- . arch, interſecting P C in > "The line R 
meter of the concavity. 1. 1 5 if 00/2) 19197 1127941 4 e | a ao. 

3* In plano-concave glaſſes ; as 107 : 193 :: ſo is the u. being made parallel thereto, ſhall interſect the axis iy, the 


 dius of the concavity: to the diſtance of the virtual Ne. point F; the Focus ſonght. | 
4* In double concaves of the ſame ſphere, the virtual Focus | Or, make it, as CQ: CP::CR: CF. Then will CF 


of parallel rays js at the diſtance of the radius of the con- be the diftance of the Focus from the centre of the ſphere, 
7 cavity. date un hes © * e ye This author gives a demonſtration of the method 3 and adds 
But whether the concavities be equal or unequal}; the virtual | various figures, exhibiting the various cafes of rays either 


_ Hoes, or point of divergency of the parallel is deter- diverging, or converging, ge 
' mined b ——— b L | prongs Yor bag S the Gartees wither We Sree Gt lens. os 
As the ſum of the radii of both concavities : is to the radius From this principle all the rules for the Fbef of rays parallel 
of either concavity: : ſo is the double radius of the other | to the ax1s, as likewiſe for the principal » Where the rays 
cConcavity: to the diſtance of the virtual Freus,  * © | neareſt the axis do unite, are deduced. , 
5“ In concave glaſſes, if the point to which the incident ray Hence, 1*, If OP be equal to CR ; the points Q ang C are 
_ converges, be diſtant from the glaſs farther than the virtual coincident, and the 2 4 O P, after refraction, run or pa- 
Focus of parallel rays, the rule for finding the virtual Fecus | rallel to the axis. 20 If | | 
of this ray is this ; the axis, as is the point P then the beams after retraction 
As the difference between the diſtance of this point from the | do tend on, either dive ing, or converging, as before but 
glaſs, and the diſtance of the virtual Frews from the glaſs : if Qfall on the other fide the axis, the diverging rays are 
is to the diſtance of the virtual Fachs : : ſo is the diſtance of | madd 00 converge by a convex, or the converging to . 
this point of convergence from the glaſs : to the diſtance | ' Po. by a concave glaſs. If O P do exceed ( R, the 
ce 


of the virtual Focus of this converging ray. 
6 In. concave glaſſes, if the point to which the incident ntre of the ſphere C. But iſe, if OP be 16 


. ray converges, be nearer to the © glaſs than the virtual Ficus than CR, the Fecus' falks on the other fide of the glaſs be- 
of parallel rays, the rule to find where it croſſes the axis, | yond the vertex V.  4® An object may be ſo placed, that 
is this; . d the _= next the axis of a convex glaſs ſhall have ar. imagi- 
As the exceſs of the virtual Focus, more than this int off nary Focus tranſmitting diverging rays, when the more re. 

, ConvergenCcy: is to the virtual Feens : : ſo the diſtance of mote parts thereof ſhall make them converge to a real T 

_ this point of convergency from the glaſs: is to the diſtance | 5 If O V, the diſtance of the object from the pole or ver- 
| of the point where "this ray croſſes the axis. tex of the glaſs, be taken inſtead of O P, then will C Q be 
Rules for finding the Foct of glaſſes-----To find the Freus of af the difference of O V and CR; and as chat difference is to 
convex ſpherical glaſs, being of a ſmall ſphere, apply it to the] C R, ſo is the radius C V, to C F, che diſtance of the prin- 
end of a ſcale of inches, and decimal adn and expoſe it cipal Hus from the centre of the ſphere, whereof the glaſs 
before the ſun ; upon the ſcale you will have the bright in- is a 1 2 Or elſe, » CQ: OP or 8 : 
 terſection of the rays meaſured out: Or, expoſe it in the] to VF, the fecal diſtance from pole of the glaſs. 

Hole of a dark chamber ; and where a white paper receives | follows a general rule for the Hei of all glaſſes ; only accord- 
the diſtin repreſentation of diſtinct objects, there is the | ing to Corel. 3. if O V do exceed C R, the Focus is on the 
. Focus of the glaſs. | ſame fide of the glaſs, as the centre of the ſphere : but if CR 
For a glaſs of a pretty long Focus, obſerve ſome diſtant ob- be greater, then the Heu is on the oppoſite fide of the glaß; 

ject through it, and recede from the glaſs till the eye per- | whence it will be determined, whether the Focus be real, or 
_ ceives all in confuſion, or the object begins to appear in- imaginary. | 

verted ; here the eye is in the Focus. What has been ſaid of one ſurface of the lens, is eafi!y appli- 

For a plano-convex glaſs; make it refle the ſun againſt a | cable to the other, taking F the Focus, for an object. | 

wall; you will on the wall perceive two forts of light; one | FODDER, any kind of meat for horles, or other cattle - ir 

more bright within another more obſcure : withdraw the | ſome places hay and ſtraw mingled together, is morc pecu- 
glaſs from the wall, till the bright image is at its ſmalleſt; _ nominated Fodder. See Fox RAGE. 

the glaſs is then diſtant from the wall about the fourtir part | In the civil law it is uſed for a prerogative that the prince has, 
of its focal length. e | ; to be provided of corn; and other meat, for his horſes, by the 
For a double convex : expoſe each fide to the ſun in like | ſubjects, in his warlike expeditions. 

manner; and obſerve. both the diftances of the glaſs from the FO DIN A, a name ſome authors give to the labyrinth in the 

wall. The firſt diſtance is about half the radius of the con- F bone of the car. See LABTRINT H. 


vexity turned from the ſun; and the ſecond, about half FCE CES, .  Fxcxs. 
Fm hi FCOCECAL, 7 ger 5 Fc Es. 


the radius of the other convexity, ' ©. 
Thus, we have the radii of the two convexities ; whence |. F CECUL XA,  Facvulmx. 
the Focus is found by this rule; | FOECUNDITY, „ 7 Fzcunvpiry. 
As the ſum of the radii of both convexities : is to the radius FC TOR, in medicine, ſtinking, or fcœtid effluvia, proceed- 


of either convexity : : ſo is the double radius of the other | ing from the body, or the parts thereof. See EFFLUvia. 
to the diſtance of the Focus. | Fetors ariſe from ſtagnant, extravaſated, corrupted, or poi- 


convexity : | 
Foc us, * catoptrics, is a point wherein the rays reflected from] ſoned humours; as alſo from any thing capable of attenus- 
the ſurface of a mirror, or ſpeculum, and by reflection ren- | ting and volatilizing the oil and falts: as, abſtinence, heat, 
dered convergent, -do concur, or meet. See MrRROR. too much motion, acrimony of food, &c. See 81 INE. 
The effect of concave mirrors is to collect the rays falling on | Fox Tor Narium, ſtench of the noſtrils ; a ſort of diſeaſe, ariſing 
their concave ſurface into a Focus, See Cove AVE Mirror. from a deep ulcer, withinfide the noſe, yielding a fœtid imo 
The effect of convex mirrors, is to diſperſe the rays falling | Its cauſe, according to Galen, is a ſharp humor, falling front 


on them, or render them more divergent. See Convex} the brain upon the mamillary proceſſes. 
Mirror, © | This is one of the cauſes, for which marriage might formerly 


For the laws of the Feci of rays refracted from mirrors, or | be annulled. See Divorce. 
ſpecula, fee ReyLecT1iON, '&c. CQETUS, in medicine, denotes the child, while yet contained 
The Hei of concave glaſſes are had by reflection: for as a con- in the mother's womb ; but particularly, ' after it is perfectly 
cave mirror burns at the diſtance of about half the radius of | formed; till which time it is more properly called Zmbry2. 
the concavity ; ſo a concave glaſs, being ſuppoſed a refleting | See EM RRVYO. 2 
ſpeculum, unites the rays of the ſun, at the diſtance of about The manner of the conception, or generation of the Fetus, 
half the radius of the concavity. 3 is matter of great controverſy, That all the parts of the ani- 
To find the Foc of all gaſes granny — Dr. - Halley mal did exiſt, and that its fluids were in motion, before gene- 
urniſhes us a general m r ”—— the Foci of ſpherical ration, is generally allowed ; but whether the animalcule was 
glaſſes of all Kinds, both concave, an onvex 3 expoſed to] lodged in the male, or female, is not agreed of 2 
any kind of rays, either parallel, converging, or diverging; Many of the moderns will have the ova, or eggs, conteincd 
in the ovary of the female, to be the firſt matter, or ſtamen 
To find the Ficus of any parcel of rays diverging from, or | of the Fatus. Theſe eggs, they ſuppoſe to contain all the. parts 
converging to a given point in the axis of a ſpherical lens, of the Fætus in little; and that being impregnated with the 
and inclined thereto under the ſame angle, the ratio of the male ſeed, the parts thereof become enlarged and diſplayed : 


lines of refraction being given : From the ovary they are conveyed by the fallopian tubes into 

' Suppoſe GL. Tab. Opticks, fig. 38. No 2.) a lens; Pa point in the uterus, where they receive their impregnation, accre- 
its ſurface; V its pole; C the centre of the ſphere whereof it | tion, &c. See Oya, and Ovarr, 2 
| | | ther 


Others will only have the female ovum to be à proper nidus 


for the animalcule, which, they contend, is in the male 
ed The animalcule getting into an ovum fit to receive 
edge falling through one. ef the tube into 
| the womb, the humors which diſtil through the ve of che 
womb penetrating the coats of the egg, fwell and dilate it, 
as the juice of. the earth does ſeed thrown into the ground, 

6, elf: the branches of the veins and arteries, w by the 
| M the 


Tue bel thing des of a Fetus, is the placenta, like 
a little cloud, on one of the external coat of the egg: 
about the ſame time 2 ev; big enough to be vi- 
fible ; and a little after che rum and cerebellum appear 
like two ſmall bladders : next, the eyes ſtand prominent in 
the bead: then the punctum ſaliens, or pul of the 
heart is plainly ſeen. © The extremities diſcover themſelves 

ſt of all. * ä i 
Tho Fetus, when formed, is almoſt of an oval figure, while 
it lies in the womb : for-its head hangs down, with its chin 
upon the breaſt: its back isround ; with its arms it embra- 
ces its knees, which are drawn up to its belly; and its heels 
are cloſe to its buttocks : its head upwards, and its face towards 
its mother's belly. About the ninth month, its head, which 
which was hitherto ſpecifically lighter than any other part, 
becomes ſpecifically heavier ; its bulk bearing a much ſmaller 
roportion to its ſubſtance, than it did. See Hz AD. 

he conſequence of this change, is, that it tumbles in the 
liquor whi contains it: its head falls down; its feet get 
up ; and its face turns towards its mother's back, But being 
now in an irkſome poſture, though at the ſame time a fa- 
vourable one for its exit; the motion it makes for its relief, 
gives frequent pains to the mother; which cauſes a con- 
traction of the womb, for the expulſion of the Fetus. See 
DELIVERY. ; 
Indeed, what ſome anatomiſts pretend to give of the poſture 
of the Fartus in the womb, in the ſeveral ſtages of geſtation, 
is very precarious. £5 


from their ſwimmi 
not do before which 


CEE SEL. 


O. 


in water, after birth, which they will 
difference affords an uſeful experiment, 
in caſe of the ſuſpected murder of children, For if they 
Were ſtill-born, the lungs fink in water; if born alive, they 
ſwim. See Lunes., þ FAR 

The two canals above-mentioned ſerve only to prevent the 
obſtruction the blood would otherwiſe have within the lungs, 
before they have been opened. After reſpiration has opened 
the lungs, the blood taking its courſe through them, the paſ- 
ſages cloſe up. See ResPiRATION, e. 
be head of the Fetus is much bigger in p 
the body, than afterwards ; the bones and brain 


rtion to 
fter, the 


ſutures open, and leaving a great ſpace on the top of the 


ticularly the thymus and renales, bigger and ſofter. For 
other differences in the proportion, ſee Emnr vo. 

Bartholine, in his treatiſe de inſolitis partus vit, relates a 
great many ſtupendous caſes of Fetus dead and putrified 
in the womb; the parts of which have made their way 
through apoſtemations ; one whereof at the navel was ſome 


years in coming away: And in the 2 Tranſactians we 


meet with the like inſtances; particularly, of one voided 
piece-meal by the anus, ſeveral years after conception. 
Authors give accounts of Fztus's found in the fallopian tubes; 
and others in the cavity of the belly, M. de 8. Maurice, in 
the Memoirs of the royal academy of ſciences, relates the 
hiſtory of a Fetus formed in the ovary of the mother; and 
which at three months from impregnation, burſting the 
teſticle, forced its way through, into the epigaſtric region. 
During the rupture, the mother felt all the preludes of an 
imminent travel; and called her chirurgeon, died in his 
arms, crying, I am delivering, I am delivering! 

The ſtory of Margaret counteſs of Holland, who is ſaid to 
have been delivered of 364 Fztuss, all alive, and atterwards 
baptized, paſſes for a fable; and yet there is a picture of this 
notable — ſtill preſerved in the church of Loſdune, as 
a monument of the truth thereof. Albertus Magnus gives a 
like inſtance of a woman, who brought forth 150 Fetus, 
or embryo's, all formed, and as big as the little finger. 


FOG, or Mi, a meteor, conſiſting of groſs vapours, 
floating near the ſurface of the earth. VayouR. 

If the vapaurs, plentifully raifed from the earth, and waters, 
either by the ſolar or ſubterraneous heat, meet, at their firit 
entrance into the atmoſphere, with cold enough to condenſe 
them conſiderably ; their ſpecific gravity being hereby in- 
creaſed, their aſcent will be ſtopped, and they will either 
return back in form of a dew, or drizzling rain; or remain 
ſuſpended, for ſome time, in form of a Fog, See RAIN 
and Dx w. | 

Fogs are ne low clouds, or clouds in the loweſt region of the 
air; and clouds are no other than Ft, raiſed on kigh. See 
Croup. 

Objects viewed through Foes, appear larp r, and more re- 
mote than through the common air. See VISION. 

The fiſhing for herring is chiefly practiced in, foggy weather, 
See Herring FISHER. * 

FOG AGE, in the foreſt law, is rank grafts, not eaten in the 
ſummer. 

FOIBLE, a French term, frequently uſed alſo in our lan- 

guage. It literally ſignifies weak; and in that ſenie is applied 
to the body of animals, and the parts thereof: As, forible 
reins, foible ſight,*&c. being derived from the Italian 2 
ol the latin flebi/rs, to be lamented, pitied. 
But it is chiefly uſed with us ſubſtantively, to denote a defect, 
or flaw in a perſon, or thing, Thus we ſay, every perſon 
has his Foible; and the great ſecret conſiſts in hiding it art- 
fully: Princes are gained by flattery, that is their Foz:ble - 
The Foible of young people is pleaſure ; the Foible of old men 
is avarice ; the Foible of the great and learned is vanity ; the 
Foible of women and girls, coquettry, or an affectation of 
having gallants: You ſhould know the fort, and the Ferble of 
a man, before you employ him : we ſhould not let people per- 
ceive that we know their Foible, 

FOIL*, a ſheet of tin, quickſilver, or the like, laid on the 
backſide of a looking-glaſs, to make it reflect. See Fo Li- 
ATING. | 

The word is formed of the Latin Helium, leaf. 

FOILING, among hunters, the footing, and treading of 
deer, which remains on the graſs, but ſcarce viſible, 

FOLDS, in the manufactures, ſee the articles CLOr R, 
oc. 

For ps of the drapery, in painting. See DrRarEeRy. 

FOLIA, in botany, is uſed for the leaves of plants and 
flowers ; but particularly the former ; the leaves of flowers 
being more properly called petala. See Lear, and 


In the firſt month it is of no moment, how it lies in the 
womb : in the latter months, after the Fetus is grown not 
only quick, but robuſt, it frequently changes its poſture of 
"ſelf as not only the mothers themſelves feel, but any other 
perſon by laying the hand on their bellies, trequently may. 
However, its ordinary poſture is ſuppoſed to be fitting : as 
the time of birth draws near, it turns itſelf, and preſents the 
head to the os uteri; though ſometimes it offers the feet firſt, 
and ſometimes lies a- croſs, and offers either a hand, a knee, 
or the like; which are * * ſituations, and without a 
deal of addreſs in the midwife in turning the Fiztus, both 
the mother and the infant are in danger, See Ac RIA, 
&c, | 
The Fætus is encloſed in two membranes, or coats; the inner, 
which immediately inveſts the Feztus, and the liquor wherein 
it lies, is called the Ammres the outward membrane is called 
the Chorion, See Aux ros, and CHor1oON, 
In ſome animals there is a third membrane, called the Allan- 
7:15, whoſe place is between the other two; and ſerves for 
the diſcharge of the urine of the Hrtus, brought hither by 
the urachus. See UR ACHus. l 
Dr. Needham ſeems to have diſcovered ſomething analogous 
hereto in the human Fetus, and calls it the Membrana Uri- 
naria: But others chuſe only to make it a duplicature of the 
chorion ; though the neceſſity of ſuch third membrane be 
the fame in men, as in cows, ſheep, &c. See AL LAN- 
TOIS, | | . 
There are ſome differences in the ſtructure, mechaniſm, and 
proportion of the parts of a Fetus, from thoſe of an adult: 
and even ſome additional and extraordinary parts; by which 
the nutrition of this zoophyte, or plant animal, and the cir- 
culation of the blood therein, are effected. 
The principal variations are about the liver, heart, and lungs, 
Of theſe the moſt conſiderable are the umbilical veſſels, 
which are two arteries, a vein, and urachus, ariſing from 
the placenta, and conveyed through the navel to the liver of 
the Fertus, near the navel 3 which after the birth drying 
F 3 impervious and uſeleſs. See UNMBIIICA l 
55 f ; 
In the liver itſelf is an extraordinary communication between 
the porta and cava, called Canalis Venoſus, which after the 
birth gradually dries up. In the heart, at the month of the 
vena cava, is the foramen ovale, whereby that vein has a 
communication with the pulmonary vein : there is alſo a 
communication between the aorta, and pulmonary artery, by 
means of the canalis arterioſus, which paſſes between the 
two, at about two inches diftance from the baſe of the| PRTATLIA. 


the eli poke Gon in the Fetus while incloſed in the womb ; | the fallopian eg hs the ovary ; 4 which is expanded 
they ſerving to convey and paſs the blood from the heart in- | like the mouth of a trumpet, and invironed with a fort of 
to the arteries ; and from the veins into the heart in, | fringe, See FALLOyIAN tube. 
. paſſing through the lungs, which are now uſcleſs. | FOLIAGE, a cluſter, or aſſemblage of flowers, leaves, 
TF CIREVLATION, and FORAMEN Ovale. branches, &c. See GaR LAND, FESsTOORN, Oc. . 
-4. © lungs of a Fætus are of a darker colour, and cloſer con- FOLIAGE. is particularly uſed for repreſentations of ſuch flow- 
tence, than after they have been breathed into; as appears ers, leaves, branches, rinds, &c, whether natural, 2 81 
cial ; 
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* youre” quod Angiice wocatur Motbel, corvocare anne, & univ fo; 
ſee alſo CAPITAL), RIGS quod Anglici ocant Folkmote, fc, Leg Alfred. *% 
e Sita th FOLLICULUS, among; gardeners, the ſeedeveſlel, caſe 
& compo- | '- coat; huſk, or; cover, wherewith ſome ſceds and fruits te 
adhere to pack of | indloſed. See Fx vir; and 8 Eo... | 
See MIRROR»: « Fo Lticu tus Fells, ſe V x81cu La Fells... 
FOLL v, accordi to Mr. Lock, conſiſts in the drawing of 


falſe concluſions from juſt inciples ; by Which it is diſtin- 
guliſbed from madneſs, Aich dravs juſt concluſions from fa 


iſe 


F MAHANT, or FOMALHAUT, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of 


TH che firſt magnitude, in the water of the conſtellation Aqua- 
marcaſite of ſilver, of } xius. Its longitude, according to Hevelius, for the year 1700, 
h half an ounce , "1s 29% 37's | G and latitude ſouthward, 20 50 46". 
and afterwards | How they tand-in Mr. Flamſteed's catalogue, fee in the ar- 

the: fires. but | ticle AQUARIUS: - 43 en 7 6þ aft; Nat! 


OTF ATION, > liquid) medicine, applied on ary 
- diſeaſed part, to reſolve, diſcuſs, ſoften, alluage, fortiſy, or 


- ſhould be well heated, very diy; conſtringe the ſame. 
hough beſt when the glaſs Funentat ions are either ſimple, or c M, 


when it 16 


10 N, in botany, 
lage of the 


tec. is uſed by Dr. 
folia, or petala of 
AI * | 
"The Faliation is 
that collection 
ute the compaſs 


| 4/3168 Compound Fonaurarioue are decodtions of roots, leaves, 
Grew, to ex- flowers, ſeeds, made in common water, or other proper li- 


* 


flowers 3 being] To ale, or apply them, | they dip a hot linen cloth, or ſlanne! 
in the liquor, and ſpread it on the part affected. 


T nere are alſo Fomentations made another way, viz. by boiling 
certain drugs in linen bags, and then applying them, bags and 


to nouriſh it in] and all, on the part. See Saccurus. 


There are alſo a fort of dry Fomentatzons, being bags filled 


* likewiſe ſerves with. medicines, but not boiled, only ſometimes ſprinkled 
lence of wind, | with a little wine or brandy. 


the youn 


and pulpous | Simple Fou RNTAT los are thoſe made with lukewarm wa- 


colder. parts of the ſpring, | ter, milk, oil, oxycrate, or other the like liquor. 
remities of weather, if they Fomentations are allo called Local Baths, or partial batlungs; 


up within their OWETS. becauſe, being applet on 2 diſeaſed part, they have much the 


folded up in 
(Grew enumerates 


th, ar half bach bas on the whole el. 


ALYX. See BAT H. 1 ' $4 


of theſe foldings, vz- FONT or Baptiſmal FoxT, 2 ſtone, or marble veſſel, at the 
Couch, as in the] lower end of à pariſh- church. ſerving to hold the water, to 


Couch, as 
gore albo z 
Couch and Plait, as, 
bower, Cr. 
FOLIO, in 
PRINTING. 
Thus Folio 7, 
Page, 6. 
Folio Reffo, 

© Polio Verſo, or 
The word is 
Fol 10, amon 
Folio, Is t 


the cloſe 
blattaria 


ks of accounts, Ec. fignifies Page. See 


wrote abridgedly Fo 7. denotes the ſeventh | 


ſſes the firſt ſide or pa of a leaf. 
or back- ſide 

ſignifies leaf. 

in Folio, 


or Fo Rꝰ expre 
Fe V the ſecond, 
and literally 
A Book 
ſheet is 


Italian, 
bookſellers. 
at where the 


pe uſed in adminiſtring the ſacrament of baptiſm. See Bar- 


church. See PARISH» and CHURCH. 

Its place, at preſent, is at the bottom of the church, or in a 

little chapel within the church. Antiently, it Was placed in 
I little church, diſtinct from the great one, though near t it, 
the leaf. It was a common thing, during the firſt ages of the church, 
tor the baptiſmal Fonts to be filled miraculouſly, at de time 
or ſimply, a f 


only folded in two, each | gives divers inſtances of theſe miraculous Fonts in the years 


Duarto, Oftavs, Duadec i mo, Six- | Po vinus. B. of Lilybæum, who rote in 443, obſerves, 


that in the year 417» under che pontificate of Zolimus, there 


See CLOVES. was an exror committed in the time of celebrating Eater; * 


THERIACA-»:. 
FOLK-LAND, 


in our antient Saxo 


n cuſtoms, denoted Copy- | -this years were not. full till tae 224 of ** See Tilicmont 


Copy HOLD». 
theſe, charter 
d FREEHOLD. 
(ſays Somn 


hold: Lands. See 


ſition to 


lands were called Becklands. 220, 410, 746, 950, 1063. 


FON TICU LUS, or FLnTANELLA». in chirurgery, * 


r) cenſum [ak tans an- rey name for iſſues, ſetons, and the like other ſmall art. 
arts. | 


; obnaxius Terra popu 


|}, fcial diſcharges See Iss uE, SET ON) CAaUTERY, S 
or FOLK ESMOT E, among our * The word is a diminutive of fans, fountain, or ſpring. 


lic meeting of all FONTINALIA, or FONTANALIA» in antiquity, a reli- 


or pub 
A, or the like; , gr. 


gious feaſt, held among the Romans, in honour of the deities 


baron; or of all | who preſided over fountains, or ſprings. See Foun TAIN, Se. 
or all the barons, Sc. of a king-[ —Varro obſerves, that it was che cuſtom to viſit the wells on 


„ makes Folcmote to denote a 
le, for doing feal 
tters of the 


MENT. 

Om proceres 
Britannia 
coram epiſcopis regni. 
ins hon ſit. in hafti 
in Folkeſmote, 
H. I. pro London. 


er liber i homines uni ven totius | 
Ii Folemote fidelitatem domino 
Edw. Confeff, cap. 33. E. | 
i. e. ſpeaking amiſs ; 
s infra avitatem. | 


regni, to milites 
fucere debent in 
In leg. 
miſkenning®, 
alirs placiti 
Du Cange. #1 
it may be called a 


regemote *. 


. = —— — — 
, - 
— — — — Me ů —— — A 


meque in 


* * 


thoſe days, and to caſt crowns into fountains, —Scaliger i" 
his conjectures on Varro, takes this not to be the eaſt ol 
fountains, as Feſtus infiguates 3 but of the Fountain which 
had a temple at Rome, near the Porta Capena, called ale 
Porta Fontinalis - be adds, that it.is of this fountain Cie 
' ſpeaks in his 24 book de Legib.— The Fontinalia Were held on 
the thirteenth of October. 5 
FOOD, or ALIMENT, is whatever matter is taken in at the 


ty to the king, mouth, digeſted in the ſtomach, and other viſcera, and con- 
commonwealth *. | verted into the matter of the body, to repair, 01 ſupp!) 
See PARLIA-| what is ſpent, or wanting: See DIGESTION» 

„447 The changes which the Food undergoes, before it become © 


part of our body, ate 1” Maſtication ; 25 Degutition 5 
gn Concoction 34 Chylification 3 "Us Sanguification ; 6% Afit- 
milation. See MAasTIiCATIONs Concoction, CMV 
FICATION, NUTRITION, Oc. 
Fed is of two kinds, VIZ. Nets or Meat ; and Petu- 
lents, or Drink. See DRINK, W ers, VV 
TER, Cc. Hite | 
The firſt Foods of our great forefathers, were Water» and the 


tf malum contra regnum vel ſpontaneous productions of the earth; with which whole na- 


t pal ſati s, tio ſuſtain themſel to this day. Se FRUIT, GC. 
palſatis campanis | ns ſuſtain themſelves is day e 1 ; Tulgius 


tho brain and heart is effected, was leſs, and ſent forth fewer 
branches to the heart, c. Nerwor. Duſcript. & LC. c. 26, 
78 . ft 27. body: of moſt animals whereon the 
1” 4 a | mot an * t 
| Rand, walk, ts, See Body. q 


b. les dete en — 0 to the number of Auer, 
The varls of Foods, it ſeems, does not make any difference | into dipedes, 9. d. wo: footed; ſuch are men, and birds 
18 abb actions of the bodies ſuſtained thereby ; | quadrupedes, 9. d. four-footed ; ſuch are moſt land animals ; 
the viſcera having a power of 1 aſſimilating them, and multipedes, 9. 4. many-footed ; as inſefts. See Qu as 
| however heterogeneous, into one ſimilar ſubſtance, like them. DRUPED, Ixs cr, Wc, 
ſelves. See ASSIMITATION, Fay | | 
The difference in Feeds confiſts principally in this, that ſome | TILE, | | | bee, WA 
are more caſily digeſted and affimilated, than others 3 and af- Travellers would perſuade us, that the bird of paradice hag 
ford more nutritious juice, than others : to which end it is, | no Feet; chat when it ſleeps, it hangs by its wings; and when 
that the divers kinds of drefling have been invented 3 Viz. to it feeds, by its bill: but the matter is, they who catch them, 
diſpoſe the matter for a more eaſy and plentiful aſſimilation, cut the Feet off, that the bird _—_ thought the more extra- 
See Dr ESSINGY | $a | ** — ordinary. Others ſay, it is for 
The beſt, moſt ſimple, and light of digeſtion, ate the Nad. thers, which are very beautiful. | | 
prepared of frumentaceous, and leguminous ſeeds ; as wheat, | Lobſters have twelve Feet ; ſpiders, mites, - and polypus's, 
rye, barley, oats, mays, dried, groun fermented, baked, cight; flies, graſhoppers, and butterflies, ſix Feet, | 
Fc. See Puten. beans, vetc &c. Allo green Galen has ſeveral good obſervations on the wiſe adjuſtment of 
plants, and pot-herbs, as lettice, beet, parſly, &c. See AI- the number of Feet in men, and other animals, in hib book 
LET. its, 88 apples, Feat, berries, plumbs, cherries, | De La For, 1 wal a7 
S. See PRUIT. And the lean parts of animals, birds, | The fore-ſeet of moles ire admirably formed to dig, and 
fiſhes, infects, We." prepared by boiling, 'baking, ſewing, | ſcratch up the earth, and make way for its head, Sec. In 
&:, See DRESSIN O. water fowls, the legs and feet are excellently ed to their 
And yet for different intentions, different kinds of Wat are reſpective occaſions and manners of —_ In ſuch as are to 
ured : thus hatd, dry, thick, heavy, feculent | Frods are wade in the rivers, the legs are long, an feat 
beſt for thoſe whoſerviſcera are ſtrong, digeſtion quick, c. ood way above the knee ; their toes alſo are broad ; and in { 
and joft, light, humid, ſimple Feeds to ſuch, are pernicious. uch as bear the name of mudſuckers two of the toes are ſome- | 
Again, to the weak, valetudinary, ſtudious, and ſedentary, what jointed, that they may not eafily ſink in walking upon : 1 


thoſe Foods are beſt; which are either by art, or nature boggy places. k 

neareſt to chyle ; as milk, broths, c. See Ms, K, Cc. Others are whole-footed, i. e, have their toes webbed toge- 
Where the. ture inclines to acidity, there alcalious ther, as the gooſe, duck, G. And it is pretty enough to 
Foods are the ſuitable ; and acids, where the conſtitution. obſerve, how artificially theft will gather up their toes and 
inclines to be alcaline. See Ac b, and AIK AIT. feet, when they withdraw their legs, or go to take their 
Some will have it, that iron, metals, minerals, e. may by a] ſtroke in ſwimming ; and again expand, or open the whole 
proper preparation become Fh; on which account U-| foot, when they preſs upon, or drive themſelves forward in 


that no ſuch matters can ever be aſſimilated, and become part | Foor, in anatomy, or the great Foor, denotes the whole ex- 

of our body, They may a& on the blood, and the blood- | tent from the jointure of the hip, to the tip of the toes; as 

veliels, by their weight, impetus, Er. and on that account, | the hand does the whole from the ſhoulder to the fingers ends, 

may be of uſe in medicine ; but not as r | See HAN b. ; ; 

A due regulation of the quantity, and quality of our Fa, The pes magnus, or great Fogt, is divided into the . the 

and a nice adjuſtment thereof to the concoctive powers; leg, and the Foor, properly fo called. See Trrgn, RUS, 
Se 


Se HEALTH, and Long #v1Ty. Its bones are the femur, or thigh bone; the tibia and fibula 
What we expend in motion, excretion, effluvia, Ec. is but for the leg; and thoſe of the tarſus, metatarſus, and toes. 
a determinate quantity; and the ſupply ſhould only keeppace See FrEmuR, TIB IA, Ec. 

wich the expence. A juſt proportion of the two woul pro- | Its-arteries are branches of the crural artery; and its veins 
bably preſerve us from acute diſtempers ; as it certainly | terminate in the crural vein, See CRUR AL,. Of theſe 
would from chronical ones ; moſt; or all of which proceed there are five 14 ones, viz, the Saphena, great and 
from repletion, as appears from their being cured by eva- little Iſchiadic, the uſculous, Poplitea, and Suralis. Sec 
cuation, See EVACUATION. each under its proper article, SAPHANA, Ce. 

The qualities of Foods, as to eafineſs, or difficulty of digeſ- | Foot, properly fo called, or the /eer Foot, denotes only the 
tion, Dr. Cheyne thinks, may be determined in all caſes from | extremity of the leg; conſiſting of three parts, viz. Tar- 
theſe three principles. ſus, the ſpace from the ankle to the body of the Fit, an- 
i That thoſe ſubſtances which conſiſt of the groſſeſt parts, ſwering to the wriſt in the hand: Metatarſus, the body of 
are hardeſt of digeſtion ; by reaſon their conſtituent parts the Foot to the toes ; and Digiti, or toes. See TA RSUs, Ce. 
touch in the moſt points ; or have the greateſt quantity of | Each of theſe parts conſiſts of a great number of bones, as 
contact, upon Which their coheſion depends. See Cont - the Calx, Talus, Cuneiformia, and Cuboides, The bottom 
SION, ' of all is called the Sole, or Planta Pedis. See TA us, 
2% That thoſe ſubſtances, whoſe parts are brought together CUuNnEIFORME, CAL x, Cc. ; 

with greater force, cohere Proportionably cloſer, and are | Foot, in the Greek, and Latin poetry, denotes the metre, or 
the more difficultly ſeparated. meaſure of the verſe ; compoſed of 2 certain number of long 
3” That falts are very hard to be digeſted ; becauſe united and ſhort ſyllables. See QUANTITY, Mzagurs, c. 
by plain ſurfaces, under which they are always comprehend- The Spondee, Iambic, Trochee, and Pyrrhic, conſiſt of two 
cd : hence, in the laſt ſtages of the circulation, where it is ſyllables each. The gy Anapæſt, Moloſſus, Tribrach, 
ſlower, they readily thoot into larger cluſters, and fo are Sc. of three ſyllables, SPONDEE, Iameirc, Dac- 
hard to be driven out of the habit. TYL, &c, a | 

From theſe principles that author infers, that ſuch vegetables | Hexameter verſes conſiſt of fix Feet ; pentameters only of 
and animals, as come ſooneſt to their growth, are eaſier of | five. See HEXAMETER, and PrnTAMEeTER. 

Gieſtion, than thoſe long in attaining to maturity : the ſmall- | Even and odd F oor, par and impar, In poetry, and particu- 
ot of their kind, ſooner than the larger: they of a dry, | larly in iambic verſes, Feet are denominated 44% and even, 
fleſhy, and fibrous ſubſtance, ſooner than the oily, fat, and in reſpe& of their ſituation in the verſe. Thus, the firſt, 
glutinous: thoſe of a white ſubſtance, ſooner than thoſe of a third, and fifth Foot of the verſe are uneven ; in regard thoſe 
redder : thoſe of a ſoft, mild, and ſweet, ſooner than thoſe | numbers are not capable of being divided into two equal 
a rich, ſtrong, poignant, aromatic taſte: land animals, rts. 
than ſea animals: animals that live on light, vegetable Food, Fn the antient tragedy, the iambic verſes, which prevailed 
than thoſe on hard and heavy Fred : plain drefled Food, than therein, only allowed uneven Feet to the ſpondees ; fo that 
what is pickled, falted, baked, ſmoa ed, or otherwiſe high the ſecond, the fourth, and ſixth Feet were to be iambus's, 
ſeaſoned : boiled meat ſooner than roaſt, c. in regard they were even. This regular mixture of ſpon- 
The ſame author adds, that abſtinence and exerciſe muſt con- dees in the uneven Feet, rendered the verſe the more ſo- 
cir with the due Frod for the preſervation of health ; and lemn and noble, 

that where exerciſe is wanting, as in ſtudious perſons, the de- The comic poets, the better to diſguiſe their verſe, and make 


fect muſt be ſupplied by abſtinence, See ABSTINENCE and it more like proſe, took the contrary courſe ; putting ſpon - 
ExERCISE. | dees, where the tragic poets would only haye allowed iam- 


FOOL, according to Mr. Lock, is one who makes falſe con- bus's. See Iampus, 

| Clufions from right principles; by which he is diſtinguiſhed | Foot, is alſo a long meaſure, conſiſting of twelve inches, 
from 2 madman, See MAN1a, E ASON, WII I, Oe. See MEASURE, 
Dr. Willis relates, that upon diſſecting a Fool, the principal | The Hor long is divided into twelve inches and the inch 
differences found between him and a man of ſenſe, were, that | into three barley corns. See Inc x, &c, A 
the drain was ſmaller ; and that the cervical plexus, formed Geometricians divide the Foot into ten digits ; the digit into 


of the intercoſtal nerve, whereby the correſpondence between ten lines, c. See DIGI, C. 
Vol. I. 4 R The 
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The Fort ſquare is the ſame meaſure both in length, 
_ breadth ; containing 144 ſquare, or ſapeticial inches, Je 


104 06 101% neee eee * 8 
The cubic, or ſolid Fuat is the ſame meaſure in all the 


The. Foot. is of different lengths, in different ebuntries. The 
half: the antient Raman Foot of the enpitul, confiſted © 


Foor GvuaRvs, ſee the article by 
Foot HusKs, among gardeners, are ſhort heads, out of which 


FOR 


The French divide their Wer like us, into twelve inches; 


and. the inchy into.emalre Jin: crane, Wh 1 


SQUARE. 


dimenſions; containing 1428 cubic inches. See CVE, 
and Cunic. TY OY LIC 34inlh COR 


Paris Royal Foot exceeds the Engliſh by ſeveir” limes and a 


and drawn on the tongue, 


- 


the ſad piece of braſs is a lice; bale, wherein is faſten , © 
on a perpendicular line 


Atiel Roz, 5 


For AG -T of FORAGE, ſee the article es | 


FORAME 
| FoRamsn Lacerum, fee DURA 


N, in anatomy, a name given to certain h 
4 in divers parts of as the — 0 


* I SD 


four palms ; equal to eleven inches, and ſeven tentks Eng- Fon AMEN of the membrana tympan,, is a perforation in the 


ſh : the Rhinland, or Leyden Footy. by which the northern 
2 is to the Roman Ft, as 950 to 1000— The 


proportions of the principal Feet of ſeverul nations, com- 
pared with the Engliſh and French, are here ſubjoined; © | 


+. 4434: rt 1G 4% 


The Engliſh Fr. being divided inge one thoaſ#nd parts, or into 


. twelve Inches, [the athergber will he 2 fle: | 
ne pars garters oe 


„Foot 1000 o 12 0 


0% 


Paris Foot, by Dr. Bernadd 
Old Roman 


0 
1 
0 
ny 
(-i4 $677 . 0 
or Leyden Foot 1033 1 00 4 
in Foot 958 © 114 
Mech lin Foot 919 11 0 
Middleburg — » Foot % n? 
Strasboung Foot 9% O TT 
Bremen Fot 964 ©: 11 6 
“T ͤ On — Foot 954 11 4 
Franefort on the Mayn Foot 948 O 11 4 
Spaniſh -- + = =» Foot 1008 © 11 © 
' Toledo _,- _ Foot 899 o 10 7 
Roman Foot 96) o 11 6 
Bononia, - = Foot 1204 l 02 4 
Mantunn Foot 1569 1 6 8 
Venice ..-.. 1... Foot 1162 1 %% 9 
Dantzi ck Foot 944 O 11 3 
Copenhagen Foot 965 0 11 6 
Prague Foot 1026 1 00 3 
Riga py 1 + - Foot 1831 1 o9 9 
Turin Foot 1062 1 6 7 
The Greek - „ Foot 100% 1 00 1 
1 00 1 
00 o 


Foot 97 o 


- 


The Paris Fort being ſuppoſed to contain 1440 parts ; the 


x reſt will be as follow; ; 
v #1 Paris r Foot 1440 
| Rhinland — — Foot 139 
Roman — Foot 1320 
London — Foot 1350 
 ' Swediſh — — Foot 1320 
Daniſh — — Foot 1403 
Venetian — — Foot 1840 
Conſtantinopolitan — Foot 3120. 
Bononian — — Foot 16824 4 
Strasboug Foot 18a wi wil 
Norimberg e 
Dantzi ck Foot Wia re 
Hall - - = Foot ; 1320 ; a | 


i L 1 ; : { 
FooT-Banx, or Foor-Srzr, Banguette, in fortificatioii, 


is a ſmall ſtep of earth, on which the ſoldiers ſtand to fire 
over the parapet. See BAN Er. 


Foo r of the Foreft*, Pes ſoreſtæ, in our antient cuſtoms, oms, con- 


tained 18 inches, or 15 of the common Nr. 


* Notandum , quod pes foreſtæ ufitatus _ Ric. Oy/ell, in. | 


arrentatione vaarum, fatus oft, fignatus in pa- 
riete cancellæ eccleſias de Edwynſiane, ©. 2 Bedea 
Marie de Nottingham : Et didus pes continet''in tudine 
oftodecim pollices, c. Ex Regiſt. Abb. de Novo in 
Com. Nott. | 


— ;\ > * 


Foot GELD, was an ancient amerciament, for not cutting out 


the balls of the feet of great dogs in the foreſt ; to prevent 
their running after the king's deer. See ExP&DITATION. 
CARDS. 


flowers grow. USK, 


Foor LEVEI, an inſtrument, which Ga adds office both 


of a level, a ſquare, and a Hot rule. See Lever, Oe. 
The Foot level, repreſented Tab. Surveying, fig. 22. conſiſts 
of two branches, about an inch broad 3 opening and ſhutting 
like a two-foot rule, Mes, 

Theſe branches are hollowed half way up the ſide of each, 
to receive à kind of tongue, or thin piece of braſs, which 
is faſtened to one of them, by means whereof the branches 
may be ſhut cloſe together. The uſe of this tongue is ſuch, 
that when the end of It is placed in the branch it is not fa- 
ſtened to, where there is a pin that holds it, the two branches 


will ſtand at right angles: to the head of the inſtrument is 


likewiſe added a ſquare piece of braſs; by means whereof it 
does the office of a ſquare, At the bottom of the angle of 


"ny 


Its uſe was firſt ex ſc 


a palato to the drum, See Ex. 


membrane of the tympanum, or, drum in the car; whi 
[ admits of the paſſage of wind, c. from the ws 


This paſſage is very ſmall;; and runs, obliquely from the tv... 
panum 4 upper part of — 2 — 


proceſs of the malleus. The exiſtence of, this perforation , 


more evident, when ulcers affect the palate, by the cgreßß ©; 

wind, upon the Ne ſtopping his noſe and mouth, and 

forcing the wind by the ears, than by any anatomical in. 
ſpection. See IVM un’ 


FoRAMEN Ovale, or FORAMEN Botolli, an oval 2perture, 


+ 


, 
' 
. 
: 
/ 
: 


If 

culating of * n 

04 breathes, an u art 8 ESPIRATION, 
200) deſcribed 


or paſſage through the heart of a feetus, which cloſes up aſtet 
birth. (See Tab. Ange. Splanch. Big. 12:-lits g.)-- See the . 

tics FORTBL «<4... DR4525 44: 14 
It ariſes above the coronary vein, near the right auricle ; 2d 
pwn directly into th left auricle of the heart. Sec He ant 
he Foramen ovale is one of the temporary parts of the fu. 
tus, N differs. from. an adult. It ſerves for the ci; 
blood in the foetus, till ſuch time as the infant 


Leon. Botallus of Aſi in 


| Piedmont, in the year 1562; who. tracing the courſe and 
; paſſage of the blood, aſſerted the foramen. ovale to be one, 


men ovale is now. 


' 
' FT 
\ 4-18 of the dire 
38} 
1 


1 . PF, 2 7 1 

The modern anatomiſts ſtand to the diſcovery ; and the Fr. 
y allowed a part neceſſary in the 

ion of the blood in the foetus. Ser 


At the aperture of the Hramen, there is a kind of floating 
membrane, which looks like a valve; but has nothing of the 
| office thereof: it does not hinder the blood from paſſing from 
either auricle to the other, All it ferves for, according to 


IRCULATION., 


» 


Mr. Winſlow, is, to cloſe the Faramen after the birth. 


It has generally been thought, that the Hramen ovale might 
ſometimes remain open, even in adults: and in effect, divers 
authors furniſ us with inſtances thereof. 
Dr. Connor aſſures us he found it but half cloſed in a girl of 
four or five years old; and in another girl which he opencd at 
| Oxford, there was room left to thruſt a tent through. Dise. 
Mad. Phyſ. de Stup, Of. Cal. . 
The accurate Mr. Cowper adds, that he has often found the 
: Foramen ovale open in adults. Anat. Append, fig. 3. 
And the Paris anatomiſts obſerve, that in a ſea-calf the Fi 
ramen ovale is always open; by which means it is enabled to 
; ſay ſo long under water. . | 
; Somewhat of this, too, is ſuppoſed to have been the caſe in 
the extraordi recoveries of divers perſons drowned, hang- 
ed, c. See DROWNING. | 


But Mr. Cheſelden ventures to ſet aſide all theſe authorities 


and conteꝛids, that the Foramen ' ovale is neither open in a 
adult land-animals, nor in amphibious creatures. 

When he firſt applied himſelf to diſſection, he tells us, he 
had no diſtruſt of the frequent accounts in authors of the 
Foramen' being open ; but he afterwards found that he mi- 
ſtook the oſtium of the coronary Veins for the Foram:: ; and 
the like he imagines other authors to have done; who ucrt, 
that it is always open in amphibious animals: for that upon 
a diligent enquiry into theſe animals, he could never find it 

in any. Sce AMPHIBICUS. 
either does he think that ſufficient, to, enable thoſc crca- 
tuxes to live under water, as the foetus does in utero ; unless 
the ductus arterioſus were open alſo. Cheſel. Ap. Der. PHH 

T heel. I. iv. c. 7. Fug | 


FORCE, vis, or power, in mechanics, philoſophy, &. 


See VIS, and Pow R. 


Accelerating Fon cn, Y { ACCELERATION. 

A ene, | ATTRACTION. 

Central Fox cx, CENTRAL, 

Centrifugal Fog ce, 4 CENTRIFUGAL, 

Centripetal F Rc , [ CENTRIPETAL. 

e „ | ConEgsron, 

Contractile Fox cg, | CONTRACTILE. 

Elaſtic FR c E, See/ ELASTIC, andELASTICIT Ts 

Electrical Fx Cs, {| \ ELECTRICITY. 

Forcs of Gravity! if | GRAVITY. 

Force. of the, Hearts | HART. 

FogCE of nativity, Vis Inertia. 

Repelling Fox on, RR REyULSION, 

Reſiſting For. Qs RES1STANCE. 

Retarding Fox S.,. RETARDATION. 

Fo Rc of Hind, Wind, Oc. 
ock, 


as NE NE 
* . : H - * 
3 * 
v3 : I 


FOR 


gerte is either fimple, "of compound, 


M od, or ORCEK IS a a 
bad, which of itſelf alone were criminal: as if any by Force 
enter into another man's polleſſion, | and there | kill a. man, or 


if one by Free, enter into another man's poſſeſſion, 
— doing any other unlawful act. Ws 4 GK 4 
Foxcs is allo di after « fort. 
There are other branches ; as 
© » or holdin 
— 2 erde Entry, Foxcisz n Detaining, 


awFruL Aſſembly, RioT, &c. 
50 Tonen, See dhe article FR ASU. 


0 in grammar, and ſome other arts, is lied to a 
Fee which Rand in leu of, or has the ſame effect 25 ano- 
= See POWER. N | | 
li dur languages the / between two vowels has the Force or 
power of a-z, and is ſometimes put for a 5: as in horiſon, 
baptiling, Cc. See 8, Cc. 


6 PECULUM. 

FOR CIBLE. Entry, à violent, actual entry into houſes, or 
lands, &c. weapon'd 5 whether violence or hurt be offered 
any perſon therein, or not. See n 

Foxci818 belding, or detaining, a ner by violence, 
and with a ſtrong hand, of the poſſeſſion of „Cc. where- 
by he who has a lawful right of entry is barred or hin- 
dered. '' - 1 | | 

FORDICIDIA®, in antiquity, a _—_ feaſt among the 
Romans, held on the fifteenth of April. thus called from the 
Latin gong a cow big with calf, and cede, I ſlay, or ſacri- 
fice ; by reaſon cows were herein facrihced to the goddefſ: 
Tellus, or the earth,” 1 1 5 

e Forda, a cow. with calf, is formed, according to Ovid, from 

fero, I bear z or rather, as Scaliger and Salmaſius imagine, 

from the Greek gopd;, gh, ſignifying the ſame. N 
Varro writes, that there were ſeveral of theſe cows ſacrificed 
in the Curiæ. Livy, and Halicarnaſſeus relate, that there 
was one in each Curia; fo that there were thirty in all; which 
is confirmed by Ovid. Faftor. I. iv. ver. 631. 
The Fordicidia were firſt inſtituted by Numa, on occaſion of 
a general barrenneſs among the cattle : Ovid gives a particu- 
lar deſcription of the ceremony, in the paſſage above quoted: 
He adds, that part of theſe cows were ſacrificed in the temple 
of Jupiter, that is, in the capitol. | 

FORE-CASTLE of a ſhip, is that part where the fore-maſt 
ſtands, See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. lit. B C, n. 23. 

It is divided from the reſt of the floor doe bulbs; that 
part of the Fore-Caftle which is aloft, and not in the hold, is 
called the Prow. See 81, and PRow. | 

FURECLOSED, in our antient law books, ſignifys barred, ſhut 
out, or excluded for ever: as, when the equity of redemption 
on mortgages is barred, | 

FOREFOO T, 


* o 


| in the ſea language, is when one veſſel fails, or 
lies acroſs another's way. Witt 

As if two ſhips being under fail, and in ken of one another ; 
one of them lies in a courſe with her ſtern ſo much a-weather 
of the other, that if both hold on, the windward ſhip will 
run a-head of the other. Such 
Other's orefoot. | 
Though as ſoon as 
a-head. 


_ 1 
abroad. m1 


* The word is formed of the latin fores, doors ; or foris, out of 


K doors ; or forum, market, GC. 
Tegn miniſter, foreign prince, fereipn goods, Cc. are 
thoſe helonging Bina — n R, Ce. 
oo to the purpoſe, ſignifies a thing remote or imperti- 
Matter is foreign to the idea of ſpace, i. e. is not inherent 
therein, but adventitious thereto. See Vacuum. 
Foreign plants are particularly called exotics. See Exo Tc. 
Poreign F:fils, fee Fos81 1.—Fereign Motion, fee Mor ron. 
1 Tay F | Mt p F 
me univerſities t ive appellation foreign doctor: 
deftores forenſes, to —— do not de in 40 65.40 or the 
univerſity ; but take degrees to 
other countries. See Doc TOR, 4; 
In the life of St. Paul, biſhop of Verdun, written by an aho- 
"Jmous author, and publiſhed from a MS. above four hun- 
oo years old, by Bollandus, we meet with for preilyter, 
7 2 prieſt who lives in another part, The ſame Bollandus 


n 
ſhip is ſaid to lie with the 
ſhe has paſſed, they ſay, ſhe is gone out 


go and live elſewhere, and in 


4a 
* 


vers ſubſtantives.- Thus, 
Fox IN Anſwer, is ſuch, an anſwer, as 
country where it is made. | | 
Fox ziox Attachment, is an attachment of foreigners goods 
found within a liberty or city, in the hands of a third per- 
ſon, for the ſatisfaction of fome-|citizen;' do whom the fo- 
reigneroweth money. Ser ATTACHMENT. 0 © 
For kN MMattery in law, is matter triable in another coun- 
ty ;; or matter done in another county! $6& MATTER. 
For £1GN Cope er, or Appoſer, is an officer in the exchequer, 
to whom ifts or bailifts do repair to be appoſed by him 
of their green wax, | after they ate appoſed of their ſums out 
of the Pipe-office ; and from thence draws down a charge 
upon one of them to the clerk of the pipe: WA 
His buſineſs is, to examine the ſheriff 's eſtreats with the 
record, to aſk the ſheriff, what he ſays to every particular 
ſum therein. | | 


is not triable in the 


FoRRLN Plea, is u refuſal of the judge as incompetent; be- 


LEA. 0 On 

For E1GN Service, is ſuch ſervite whereby a mean lord hold- 
eth of another, without the compaſs of his own fee: or, 
that which a tenant performeth, cither to his own lord, or 
to the lord paramount out of his own fee. See SERVICE. 

FOREJUDGED the Court, is when an officer of any court is 

baniſhed or expelled the ſame for ſome vffence, or for not 

appearing to an action by bill filed againſt him; in which lat- 
ter caſe, he is not to be admitted to officiate, til! he appear to 

the bill. Anno 2 Hen. IV. c. 8. 

| He ſhall loſe his office, and be forejudged the court, Cc. For- 

udicare, interdum efb male judicare. Spel, 

FOREJUDGER, in law, ſignifies a judgment, whereby a 
man is deprived, of put by the thing in queſtion, 

FORE-KNIGHT), in the fea Hinguage, a piece of wobd, 

; carved in figure of a man's head, and faſt bolted to the beams 
upon the ſecond deck. n 
FORELAND, or Fox ENEss, in navigation, a point of land 
jutting out into the ſea. See CAE. 8 
FoRELAND, in fortification, is a ſmall ſpace of ground be- 
_ tween the wall of a place, and the moat ; called alſo berme 
and liziere, See BERME. 

FORELOCKS, in a ſhip, are little flat wedges, like pieces of 
iron, uſed at the ends of bolts, to keep them from flying out 
of the holes. See Bors. | 

FORELOIN, among hunters, is when a hound going before 
the reſt of the cry, meets chace, and goes away with it. 

Ns ro Hepe, in an army, Enfans perdus. See EN FAN. 

erdus, 

FORE-MAST of-a ſhip, is a round large piece of timber, 
ſeated in her fore-part, on which is born the fore-fail, and 
1 yards. (See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. n. 81.) See alſo 

AST. . 

Its length is uſually 4 of the main maſt. 

FORENSIC Service, fee the article SERVICE. 

FORENSIS Toga, ſee the article Toca. 

FORE-SAIL, the fail of the fore-maſt. See Sa 1. 

FORESCHOKE, Derelifum, antiently ſignified as much as 

orſaken in modern language. See DERELICT. 

t is eſpecially uſed in one of our ſtatutes, for land or tene- 
ments ſeized by the lord, for want of ſervices due from the 
tenant z and fo quietly held and poſſeſſed beyond the year 

and Gf. e ? 1 

As if — ſhould ſay, that the tenant, who ſeeing his lands 

or tenements taken into the lord's hand, and poſſeſſed fo 

long, takes not the courſe appointed by law to recover them; 
does in due preſumption of law diſavow or forſake all the 
right he has to them.—In which caſe, ſuch lands ſhall be 
called 1 ſays the ſtat. 10 Ed. II. c. 1. 

FORESKIN, fee the article PxEPUCE. 

FOREST“, Silva, in geography, a huge wood: or, a large 
extent of ground, covered with trees. See Woop. 

* The word is formed of the Latin forefa, which firſt occurs in 
the Capitulars of Charlemaign, and which itſelf is derived 
from the German for ft, ſignifying the ſame thing. Spelman 
derives it from the Latin forts reſlat, by reaſon Foreſt, are out 
of towns. Others derive Forefta, a feris, q. d. Fereſta, quod 
fit tuta flatio ftrarum, as being a ſafe ſtation or abode for 


wild 
The Caledonian and Hercynian Fore/?s are famous in hiſtory. 
The firſt was a celebrated retreat of the antient Picts, and 
Scots: the latter antiently poſſeſſed the greateſt part of Eu- 
rope; particularly Germany, Poland, Hungary, Sc. In 
Czfar's time it extended from the borders of Alſatia and 
Switzerland to Tranſylvania ; and was computed fixty days 
journey long, and nine broad: ſome parts, or cantons there- 
of are till remaining.— The Foret of Dean in Glouceſter» 
ſhire is famous for the iron works therein, See IR Ox. 


The 


The antients adored Foreſts, and imagined a t part of | Fox £37 Law,—The Forg/t laws are peculiar laws, digi 

their gods to reſide ns mp temples were fr — built | from the common law of England. See LA w. 8 
in the thickeſt Forefts ;' the gloom 2 — natu- Before the making of Charts de Forgfta, offences COmmitteg 
| . ire ſentiments of devotion, and turn mens thoughts | therein, were puniſhed at the pleaſure of the king, in the 
within — See Go. | 


For the like reaſon, che antient -Druids made 11 „ the articles, which 
place of their reſidence, performed their ſacrifices, ſtatute thought 


| their youth, and gave laws therein. See, Du uipn s. l Yet to this lay, in to the Prof, wolunte, 
For sT Trees, ſee the articles TR RE, and TiMs RA. reputabitur pre | it a man be taken hun; 
Pruning Fon zs Trees, ſee the artiele Pu Uno. deer, he may be arreſtel, as if he had taken a deer. 1 
Tranſplanting of Fog ES Trees, ſee 'TRANSPLANTING. foreſter may take, and arreſt a man, if he be taken either zt 
FortsT, in a, aw. ſenſe, is defined a certain territory of _ doag-draw,, ftable-ſtand, back-bear, or bloody-hand; not 


woody grounds and fruitful paſtures, privileged for wild beaſts, | - withſtanding that three of theſe be only preſumptions, Yee 

and fowls of Forgft, chace and warren, to reſt and abide in DoG-braw, STABLESTAND; &c,' 

the ſafe protection of the king, ſor his princely delight ; | FORE-STAFF, an inſtrument uſed" at fea, for taking the | 
bounded with unremoveable marks, and meers, 4 known]. altitudes of heavenly bodies; | See ALTrTupds. 

by matter of record, or preſcription z repleniſhed: with wild | The Fores/iaff,, called «in ing takes its denomination 


_ beaſts of venery, or chace, and with great coverts of vert] bence, that obſerver, in it, turns his face towards 
for ſuccour of the ſaid beaſts : for preſervation and continu- | the object; in contradiction to Half, where he tar. 
_ ance whereof, with the vert and veniſon, there are certain his back of the object. See BacksTary 4 
8 peovliar laws, privileges, and officers. See Bz ast5. The Fre, or Crofs-ftaff, reprefented in Tab: Novigation, . 14. 
The properties and characters of a Foreft, are, —Firſt, That] conſiſts of a ſtraight, ſquare, uated ſtaff, A B. ang four 
it cannot be in the hands of any, but the king; becauſe | croſſes, or vanes FF, E E, B „Oe, which fide thereon, 
none elſe hath power to conſtitute ſuch commiſſions: as are 6 firſt, . _— of _ voy, is called the ty 
neceſſary to the being of a He, beſide the king; as, par- roſs, or Vane, belongs to that fide of the inſtrumen 
ticularly, that of a juſtice in — of the Fore/t. See Exx x. whereon the diviſions begin at 3 degrees, and end ar ve 
And yet the abbot of Whitby had a Fore/t by grant of king | Tbe next longer vane E F is called the thirty Cre 
Henry II. and king John; with all officers incident thereto.--- ing to that ſide of the ſtaff, wherein the diviſions begin at 
. The ſecond character, is the courts belonging thereto, which 10 degrees, and end at 30, called the thirty Seal. The 
are, the Fuftice-ſeat, held every three years ; the Stanimote, next vane DD is called the {xty Croſs, and delongs to the 
held thrice every year; and the Attachment, once every fide where the diviſions begin ut 20 degrees, and end at 60. 
| — raft JusTIce, Swax1-| The laſt, and longeſt, CO called the nine:y Croſs, belong 
Morzg, &c, * . to the fide whereon the diviſions begin at 30 degrees, any 
The third charaQeriſtic is the officers belonging thereto, for | end at 90. | n 
preſervation of the vert and veniſon; as the juſtices of the Uſe of the For &-$T Arp. he great uſe of this inſtrumeng, 
. foreſt, the warder or keeper, '-ranger, verderers, foreſters, is to take the height of the fun, and ſtars, or the diſtance 
agiſtors, regarders, bailiffs, beadles, &c. See each under its | of two ſtars: and the ten, thirty, ſixty, or ninety croſſes 
proper article, Ius r IE of the Fare, KEIM, Ran- are to be uſed according as the altitude is greater, or leffer ; 
GER, VERDERER, R8BGaRDER; Ec, | | 9 roſs! 
But the moſt eſſential mark of a Foreſt, is the Swanimote, | to be uſed; if above ten, but lefſer than thirty, the thirty 
which is no leſs incident thereto, than the court of Pye-pow- croſs to be uſed, &c. ' See ALTITUDE, | 
der to a fair, If this fail, it ceaſes to be a Fereft, and com-] Note, for altitudes greater than lixty degrees, this infrume;: 
mencesa Chace. See Swannmor E, and CHAe R. a is not ſo convenient as a quadrant, or ſemi-cirele, ce Qu a- 


land lies, that it is a Foreft; and thenceforth to governed] end & for the horizon. If you ſee the ſky inſtead of the hor.. 
by the laws of — and prohibits all perſons from hunt- | zon, ſlide the croſs a little nearer the de; and it you (er 
ing therein, without his leave. the ſea, inſtead of the horizon, ſlide the croſs further from 
New Fore/? in Hampſhire, hiſtory tells us, was raiſed by the | the eye: and thus continue moving, till you fee exactly the 
deſtruction of twenty-two pariſh churches, and all the villa- | fun or ſtar s centre by the top of the croſs þ, and the horizon 
ges, manors, chapels, &c. for the ſpace of thirty miles toge- by tae hottom thereo » @. 
ther. Beſide New Foreft, there are now ſubſiſting ſixty-eight hen the degrees and minutes cut by the inner edge c of tl. 
Forefts in England; thirteen chaces, and more than ſeven | croſs _—_ the tide of the ſtaff, peculiar to the crois you ul, 
| is the altitude of the ſun or ſtar. 

Our antient Norman kings were the firſt who incloſed Foreſts, | If it be.the meridian altitude you want, continue your obſer- 
and ſettled the juriſdiction thereof: their taſte ran mightily that vation as long as you find the altitude increaſe ; ff moving 
way. In the courſe of a few reigns from the conqueſt, no leſs |, . the croſs nearer to the eye, See MR IDIAN, 
than ſixty-eight Fore/ts were incloked the ſtricteſt laws were By ſubtracting the meridian altitude thus found from ninety 
made to ſecure them; and the ſevereſt penalties inflited on | degrees, you will have the zenith diſtance. 

| To work accurately, an allowance muſt be made for the height 
William the conqueror decreed, the eyes of any perſon to be] of the eye above the ſurface of the ſea, wiz. for One Engi 
pulled out, who took either a buck, or boar: William Rufus | foot, 1 minute; for five foot, 243 for ten foot, 2+; fol 
made the ſtealing of a doe a hanging matter : the taking of af twenty foot, 5; for forty foot, 7, Ec. LT 
| hare was fined at 20s. and a cone at 105. 'Fheſe minutes ſubtracted from * altitude obſerved, 3nd ad- 

Eadmer adds, that fifty perſons of fortune being apprehended | ded to the zenith diſtance obſerved, give the true altitude, 2 

5 [| A laſt prince, for killing his bucks, were forced to purge | Zenith diſtance 


mſelves by the fire of ordeal, &c. To objerue the diſtance tus flars, ar the moon's di barer fr 


1 [| Henry I. made no dittinction bet ween him who killed a man, © far, by the FOREST AFF.----Apply the inſtrument to th: 
| | and a buck ; and puniſhed thoſe who deſtroyed the game, eye; and looking to both ends @ and þ of the croſs, more it 
4 though not in the Foreft, either b forfeiture of their goods, | nearer, or farther from the eye, till you ſee the two ftats; 

| l. remitted it for a tempo- the one on the one end. and the other on the other end of tie 

1! rary impriſonment, croſs, Then the degrees and minutes cut by the croſs on de 

TT [ Richard I, revived the old diſcipline of gelding and pulling out ſide proper to the vane in uſe, give the ſtar's diſtance. | 

1 the eyes of thoſe convicted of hunting in the Fre: but | FORESTAGE, FORESTAGIUM, in our anticnt cuſlons; 

Will! he afterwards relaxed a little, and was contented to make] an obſolete duty, or ſervice, paid by the ſoreſters to the 45. 

| | ſuch convicts abjure the realm, or be committed, or pay a] See FoRESTER. 


71 Hine. In Britany, Lobineau obſerves, the office of forefters v 
104 f Alfiſe of the Fox t8T, ſee the article Ass TS E. held by gentlemen of the firſt rank, who for their Tu. 
1 Charter of the Fox EST, ſee CHART A de Forefla, © were. obliged to furniſh the lord, when he kept open houſe, 
Drift of the FokEsT, ſee the article Drier. with cups and ſpoons, vs 
Feet of the Fox EST, ſee the article Foor. | FORESTAGE allo ſeems to have been uſed for a duty, pays 
Keeper of the Fox EST, ſee the article KEEPER, to the king's foreſters. Ez font quieti de thelanio, & pajſes's 
Perambulation of the For RST, ſee PERAMBULATION, f © de Fo cllagio, &. Chart. Edv, L | ; 
Repoſition f the Fox EST, ſee REePosr cron. | It may likewiſe be taken for a right to uſe the foreſt; M 
Waſte of the Fox EST, ſee the article WASTE. | |... faking of reaſonable eſtovers, See EST OVER. 


ForEsT@ Pes, ſee the article Pegs. | | FORESTAL*®, or FoxsTAL, in Domeſday rote FR 
F OREST is alſo uſed 1 — The Fereft cities of the RISTEL, is an intercepting in the highway; or ſtoppict 
f N are ws rg ituate 5 the black Fore/?, or Silva] or even inſulting a paſſenger therein. 
874 2 part of the antient Hercynian For+ 3 viz. Rhin- 0 . J and 4 
1 field, Waldhuſt, Seckinghen, and Lauffembaare. But, now a 2 _ — — —— * 
VIE chat the bounds of the black Foreſt are contracted, theſe cities explained : Foreſtal et, f quis ex tranfuerſs, rut, © 
WT. . | as out of the limits thereof, viam enpectet, & aſſaliet inimicum furm. FORE 


4 


R 


ox ESTALLER; s gen ge fene the matket, or | 


ba Nr l. IN 2, the See FORESTALLING. | 


is realm, 071 Porvoo dy". (Loren gong 
= _ 2 at a more advanced, and dear rate. | 


ping a n or, 2 and che fo- | 


1 the way he is to return. See PURLIEU, 


ER, a ſworn officer of the . foreſt, appointed by 
—— to walk the foreſt, and wateh the 
vert, and veniſon ; as alſo to attach and preſent all treſpaſſes 
againſt both, within his baili wick or walk, to the 
courts; to be puniſhed according to their offences. See 
Fox sr, and PROTO-FORESTARIUS. ne 
Though the letters patent of a Forefter be ordinarily only 
ranted, quam din bene ſe geſſerit ; yet — are | ee to 
— and their heirs; who are hereby led oreſters in 
See FER. | E 
wien Temple relates, that the Franks having ſub- 
Jued all Gaul, their princes reduced Flanders into a kind of 
government ; and gave the quality of Foreſter, with part of 
the province, to the braveſt of their captains, | 
This quality of lord Forefter beld till the time of Charlemaign, 
or, according to others, of Charles the Bald, in whoſe time 
Flanders „rr the title of forgſlers was 
changed into that of count. See CouN x. 
FORE-TOP-MAST is half the length of the fore - maſt, (See 


Tab. _ . 1. 11. 102.) and the fore-top-gallant-maſt 
ngth of the fore- 
R * 


top-moſt, 
FORFEITURE *® ori inally ſignifies a tranſgreſſion, or of- 
fence againſt ſome — bes, See TRANSGRESSION, LAw, 


on The word is formed of the baſe Latin foris/a#ure; whence 


mitura, and forfaifftura, and the French forfait. Forisfac- 
_ comes of y which, according to Iſidote, ſigni- 
fies to hurt, or acere contra rationem; and w is 
not improbably derived of foris, out, and facere to do, q. d. 
an action out of rule, or contrary to the rules. Borel will have 
forfait derived from the uſing of force, * 88 * 
in his glo will have fors/a#a properly to ſignify a mulct, 
or EE a forfeit ich — he 2 the baſe 
briton forfed, a penalty. | 
But with us, it is now more frequently uſed for the effect of 
{ach tranſgreſſion, or the loſing ſome right, privilege, eſtate, 
honour, office, or effects, in conſequence thereof; than for the 
tranſgreſſion itſelf, As, forfeiture of eſcheats, Cc. forfei- 
ture of goods, Sc. A fee becomes vacant by the forfeiture 
or rebellion of his vaſſal. See Txt ason, FELOoN Y, Oc. 
Goods forfeited, and goods confiſcated, differ: thoſe which 
have a known owner, who has committed ſome offence, 
whereby he loſes his goods, are ſaid to be forfeited, Thoſe 
which an offender diſavows, as not his own; and which are 
not claimed by any other, are ſaid to be confiſcated. Stat. 
25. Edv. III. See ConFisCATE, &c.----Add that forfei- 
ture or forfeit, is more general; and confiſcation more parti- 
cular, to ſuch as forfert only to the King's exchequer. See 
CoNnFISCATION. | | : 
Full Fox rEITURE, plena forisfuctura, called alſo plena wita, 
is 2 forfeiture of life and member, and all elſe that a man has. 
See Wite, Oc. | 5 : 
FoRFEITURE. of marriage, Forisfatura maritagii, a writ, 
which formerly laid againſt him, who, hong by knight's 
ſervice, and Lein under age, and unmarried, refuſed her 
whom the lord offered him, without his diſparagement, and 
married another, See MARRIAGE , : 
FORFEX, in rs og a pair of ſhears, or ſciſſars wherewith 
things may be cut. See PAIR. 


The word is ſometimes alſo uſed for pincers, nippers, or ply- 
ers : and is often confounded with forceps. Blanchard, and 


aſter him Quincy, deſcribes it as an inſtrument to draw teeth 
withal, See FoRCEPs, : : 
FORGE, properly ſignifies a little furnace, wherein ſmithe, 
and other artificers in iron and ſteel, &c. heat their metals 
red hot, in order to ſoften and render them more malleable 
and manageable on the anvil, &c. See FURNACE. 
We fay, a farrier's Forge, ſilverſmith's Forge, cutler's Forge, 
lockſmith's Forge, &c.— The Forge uſed by the ſeveral ope- 
rators in iron, is very ſimple: we ſhall inſtance in that of the 
blackſmith, to which all the reſt are reducible, 
The -hearth, or fire-place, is a maſſive of brick, about two 
foot fix inches high: the back of the Forge is built upright to 
the cieling, and is incloſed over the fire-place with a hovel, 


* which leads into a chimney, to carry away the ſmoak. In 


the. back of the Firge, againſt the fire-place, is a thick iron 
pam with a taper pipe fixed therein, about five inches long, 
called the tewel, into which the noſe or pipe of the bellows 
is received: the uſe of this plate and tewel is, to preſerve the 
pipe of the bellows, and the back of the hearth from being 


Vo I. 


1 


FOR 


burnt. - Right before the back, at about two foot diſtance, is 
the trough, filled with water, to wet the coals in, and andy 


- Increaſe their force z as alſo to quench the iron in, Behind 


the back of the Forge is placed the bellows; one of whoſe 
boards is fixed ſa, that it move not, either upward, or down- 
ward z and to the other is fitted a rope, chain; or even rod; 
which riſing perpendicularly, is fixed to a croſs piece, called 
the rocker, which moving on a kind of fulerum, near the 
middle, ferves as a handle, | 
By drawing down this handle, the moveable board of the bel- 
lows riſes z and by a conſiderable weight a- top of its upper 
board finks it down again z and by this alternate agitation per- 
forms the office of a pair of bellows. See BRI Lows. 
Braziers and copperſmiths Forge differs but little from that 
already deſcribed ; only that it is much leſs, and that nothing 
is burnt in it but charcoal; the metals uſed by theſe operators 
not being able to ſuſtain the violence of pit eoal. 

Fox or is alſo uſed for a large furnace, wherein iron oar taken 
out of the mine, is melted down. See IRON. 

But this is not ſo properly called a Frgr as a furnace. See 
FuRNACE. . 

FoRGE is more properly uſed for another kind of furnace, 
wherein the iron oar, melted down and ſeparated in a former 
furnace, and there caſt into ſows and pigs, is heated, and 
fuſed over again, and beaten with large hammers ; and thus 
rendered more foft, pure, duòtile, and fit for uſe. See Iron. 
Of theſe Og there are two kinds ; which the iron ſucceſ- 
ſively paſſes through, before it comes to the ſmith, 

The firſt, called the Finary, where the pigs are worked into 
groſs iron, and prepared for the ſecond, which is called the 
Chafery, where it is further wrought into bars, fit for uſe. 

For 6s Mills, ſee the article Mi... 

FORGER of falſe Deeds, ſigniſies either him, that fraudu- 
lently makes, and publiſhes falſe writings, to the prejudice 
of any man's right ; or elſe the writ that lies againſt him 
who commits this offence. 

Fitz. Nat. Br. "og 96. 6, fays, That a writ of deceit lies 
againſt him, who commits this offence, and the penalty of 
it is declared in the ftat. 5 Eliz. cap. 14. 

FORGING, in the mechanic arts, the act of beating, or 

hammering iron on an anvil, after having firſt made it red 
hot in the Forge ; in order to extend it into various forms, 
and faſhion it into works. See Iron. 
Iron is hammered, and forged two ways : cither by the force 
of the hand; in which there are uſually ſeveral perſons em- 
ployed, one of them turning the iron, and hammering like- 
wile ; and the reſt only hammering. 

Or, by the force of a water-mill ; which raiſes, and works 
ſeveral huge hammers, beyond the force of man, under the 
ſtrokes whereof the workmen preſent large lumps, or pieces 
of iron, Which are ſuſtained at one end by the anvils, and 
at the other by iron chains faſtened to the ceiling of the 
forge. | 

This laſt way of forging is only uſed in the largeſt works, 

as anchors for ſhips, Ac. which uſually weigh ſeveral thouſand 

pounds, See Ax cHOR. For the lighter works, a ſingle 
man ſuffices to hold, heat and turn with one hand, while 
he ſtrikes with the other,----Each purpoſe the work is de- 
ſigned for, requires its proper heat.----If it be too cold, it 
will not feel the weight of the hammer, as the ſmiths call it 

(i. e. will not ſtretch or give way ; ) and if it be too hot, it 

will red-ſear, i. e. break or crackle under the hammer, See 

HAMMERING, 


The ſeveral heats the ſmichs give their iron, are 10 A 
blood-red heat. 2% A white-flame heat. 3* A ſparkling, 
or welding heat. See Hear. 

FORKED Heads, among hunters, thoſe heads of deer which 
bear two croches on the top; or which have their croches 
doubled. See He ab. 

FORLET Land, ſuch land in the biſhoprick of Hereford, 
as was granted or leaſed, dum epiſcopus in epilcopatu ſteterit; 
that the ſucceſſor might have it tor his preſent income. 

But now that cuſtom is diſuſed, and the ſame lands are 
ranted, as others, by leaſe ; yet they {till retain the name, 
Butterficlds Survey, fol. 56. 

FORM, Forma, in phyſicks, denotes the manner of being 
peculiar to each body; or that which conſtitutes it fuch a parti- 
cular body, and diſtinguiſhes it from every other. Sce Bopy. 
The philoſophers generally allows two principles of bodies: 
Matter, as the common baſis, or ſubſtratum of all; and 
Firm, as that which ſpecifies and diſtinguiſhes each; and 
which added to a quantity of common matter, determines 
or denominates it this, or that; wood, or fire, or aihcs, 
Sc. See PRINCIPLE; fee alſo MATTER. 

Ariſtotle calls Form a 71s ues, the reaſon, or manner 
of the eſſence, or being of a thing: but as vow denotes ſub- 
ſtance, as well as eſſence, a mighty controverſy has aroſe in 
the ſchools, in which ſenſe the word is here to be uſed ; and 
whether Forms are to be accounted ſubſtantial, or only eſſen- 
tial; I. e. whether the Forms of bodies be real fubſtances, 
and have an exiſtence diſtinct from that of matter, or not? 
It is certain, the moſt antient philoſophers never dreamt of 
making Form a ſubſtance. Parmenides, and after him Te- 
lefius expteisly aſſert, all _ things to conſiſt of one _ 
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the ſame kind of ſubſtance, and only to differ in accidents. 


And though Empedocles allowed of a ſubſtantial Farm in | 


mixt bodies; yet he denied it in the elements, and only held 
an eſſential one. el 97 + e I 
Galen allowed of nothing in matter more than- the tempera- 
ture of the primary elements ; in which he was ſeconded by 
Alex. Aphrodiſæus, Philoponus, and others. 


Subſtantial Forms ſeem to have been firſt broched by the fol- | 
lowers of Ariſtotle, who 3 matter, under different | 

to conſtitute different: 
to (et | 


modes or modifications, not ſuſhcient 
bodies; but that ſomething ſubſtantial was nece 


them at a greater diſtance :; and thus introduced ſubſtantial 


Forms; on the footing of ſouls, which ſpecify and diſtin- 
ſh animals. See S0VU L, | 


he conſiderations. which the Peripateticks principally infiſt | 


on, in confirmation. of this doctrine, are: 1 That without 
ſubſtantial Forms, all natural things would be of the ſame 
ſpecies, nature, and eſſence ; which is ſuppoſed an abſurdity. 
20 That every thing has its peculiar power, motion, and o- 
peration ; as the magnet, ei gr. has of attracting iron; but 
that this power, does not flow from the matter of the body, 
which is only paſſive; nor from the accidents : and therefore 
muſt ariſe from a ſubſtantial Hm. gen 


3* That without ſubſtantial Firms there would be no gene- 


ration; for a production of accidents is only an alteration. 


4e That without ſuch Form, the nature of a man and of a | 


lion would not differ. 


What contributed much to their error, was the circumſtan- | 
ces of life and death: for, obſerving, that as ſoon as the | 
foul was departed out of a man, all motion, reſpiration, nu- | 


trition, c. immediately ceaſed ; they concluded that all 
thoſe functions depended on the ſoul ; and con tly that 
the foul was the Form of the animal body, or that which con- 
ſtituted it ſuch: and that the ſoul was a ſubſtance, indepen - 
dent of matter, no body doubted; whence the Forms of o- 
ther bodies were concluded equally ſubſtantial. 

But to this it is anſwered, that though the ſoul be that by 
which a man is man; and conſequently is the Form of the 
human body, as human: yet it does not follow, that it is 
properly the Ferm of this body of ours, as it is a body; 
nor of the ſeveral parts thereof, conſidered as diſtin from 
each other. | wth 191 

For thoſe ſeveral parts have their proper Forms ſo cloſely con- 
nected with their matter, that it remains inſeparable there- 
from, long after the ſou! has quitted the body: thus, fleſh 
has the Form of fleſh ; bone of bone, Cc. after the foul is 


removed, as well as before, | 


The truth is, the body does not become incapable of per- 


forming its accuſtomed functions, by reaſon the foul has de- 
ſerted it ;.but the ſoul takes its leave, by reaſon the body is 
not in a condition to perform its functions. | 
The antient and modern corpuſcular philoſi therefore, 
with the Carteſians, exclude the notion of ſubſtantial Forms ; 
and ſhew by many arguments, that the Form is only the mo- 
dus, or manner of the body it is inherent in. 

And as there are only three primary modes of matter, viz. 
hgure, reſt, and motion; with two others ariſing therefrom, 
v. magnitude, and ſituation : the Forms of all bodies they 
hold to conſiſt therein; and ſuppoſe the variations theſe modes 
are capable of, ſufficient to preſent all the variety obſervable 
in bodies. Sce MoDE. 

Many varieties we actually ſee reſult from changes in theſe 
modes; which may very well paſs for differences of Form : 


thus an awl only differs from a needle in magnitude; a globe 
from a cube in figure: tranſparent glaſs being pulverized, 


will reflect the light, and appear white; and yet all the al- 
teration conſiſts in the order and arrangement of the parts: 
when wheat is ground into flower, all the change confiſts 
in a ſeparation of the contiguous parts; and when the flower is 
baked into bread, what is it but the ſame particles aſſociated 
again, in another manner. By agitating water, a froth is form- 
ed; if the agitation be increaſed, the particles will exhale, and 
form clouds; which being congregated again, return in dew, 
ſnow, hail, or rain: and the ſame water, by the acceſſion 
of cold, might have been formed into ice. So many dif- 
ferent bodies, enducd with different qualities, and which the 
Peripateticks themſelves allow ſpecthcally differeat, ariſe from 
one and the {ame body, by mere motion, and reſt ! | 
The philoſophy of ſubſtantial Forme, its riſe, uſe, and extent, 
are ſet in an excellent light by Fa. Malebranche. 

The way of thinking, that firſt introduced it, is. this: every 
thing I perceive in taſting, ſeeing, and handling this honey, 
and falt, is in the honey, and ſalt: but it is certain, that 


] perceive in the honey, e. gr. the colour, taſte, 


the thin 

Fe. differ eſſentially from thoſe I perceive in the ſalt; con- 
ſequently, there is an eſſential difference between the two. 
Hence it follows, that they are groſsly deceived, who take 
all the differences between thoſe bodies to conſiſt in the 
different configurations of the component parts; ſince the 
different figure is not at all eſſential to the different bodies: 
ſor change the figure of the of the honey how you will; 
and even give them thoſe of the parts of ſalt; yet it it is ho- 


ney ſtill. 
There muſt therefore be ſome ſubſtance added to the com- 


they can: were th 


of 


Metaphyſical Fox u is nothing elſe but 


_ #2ona 
i Forms, again, are diſtinguiſhed into fomple, and compeund. 
Simple Fox Ms are thoſe of ſimple bodies, 7. e. of ſuch as have 


Fox Mu C 
That there is ſuch a thing, t 
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1 

mon matter of all bodies, to male them eſſentially di fferent. 
And thus are ſubſtantia} Forms hooked: in ; thoſe fertile ſub. 
ſtances, which:-perform every thing that we ſee in all nature 
Since then in every natural body there are two ſubſtance, , 


the one common to honey, ſalt, and all other bodies; and 


the other, that which makes the honey, honey; tlie 
ſalt ; and all other bodies what they are: it follows, 8 
firſt, viz. Matter, having no contrary, but being indifferent 
to all Forms, muſt remain without force, and action; 25 
having no occaſion to defend itſelf 
But for the others, viz. the ſubſtantial forms, there is a neceſ. 
ſity of their being accompanied and inveſted with facultics and 
qualities for their defence; and ſubſiſtence. Theſe muſt be 
always on their guard, for fear of being ſurprized : they are 
in poſſeſſion of a thing, which they are to hold againſt nu- 
merous pretenders ;” and therefore muſt be continually at 
work, to fortify themſelves, and extend their dominion over 
the neighbouring matters, and puſh their conqueſts as far 25 
to remain unactive, and unprepared, 
other Forme would lay hold of them, and baniſh and deſtroy 
them for ever. To guard againſt this, they keep conſtant 
watch; and entertain mortal enmities and antipathies againſt 
thoſe other Forms, which wait to deſtroy-them. 

If now it happen, that one Form ſeize the matter, or recep- 
tacle of another; that the Form of a carcaſs, for inſtance, 
ſeize the body of à dog: it is not enough, that this new 
Form annihilate the former; but its hatred muſt be further 
gratified with the deſtruction of all the qualities, that took 
its enemy's part. 

The hair of the carcaſs, then, muſt be turned white, by 2 
creation of a new colour: its blood muſt become red, but 
of ſuch a red, as is not to be ſuſpected in the interctt of the 
enemy; and the whole body to be inveſted with qualitics, 
t to their new maſter, whom they are to defend with 
all the qualities of à carcaſs can have; till ſuch 
time as being overpowered, this For gives way tao, in its 
turn, to the Form of maggots, worms, &c. 

But, as nothing can be in perpetual war ; but every thing 
has its place of reſt ; it follows, that even the fire muſt like- 
wife have its centre, whither its natural levity always 
prompts it, that it may remain at reſt, ceaſe to burn, and 


even quit its heat, which it only maintains here below for its 


defence. 

"Theſe may ſerve as a taſte of the conſequences, drawn from 

that uaportant principle, ſubſtantial Ferms ; which is ins. 

7 fertile, and furniſhes every philoſopher with all ſorts 
utions, according to his ability, ad inclination, &c, 

Forms are uſually diſtinguiſhed into eſſential and accidental. 


Eſſential Fokus. Though the five modes above-mentioned, 


generally taken, be adventitious; yet, to this, or that body, 
e. gr. to fire, or water, they are eſſential: thus, it is gcci- 


. dental to iron, to have this, or that magnitude, figure, or 


ſituation ; fince it might exiſt in different ones ; yet, to 1 
knife, or hammer, the figure, magnitude, and poſition 1 
parts, which conſtitute it a hammer, or knife, are „j 
and they cannot exiſt, ar be conceived without them. 
Hence it is inferred, that though there be no /ub/taniia!, there 
are eſſential Forms, whereby the ſeveral ſpecies of bodies be- 
come each what they are, and are diſtinguiſhed from 
thers. See ESSENTIAL, 


Accidental Fox us, are thoſe really inherent in bodies; but in 


ſuch manner, as that the body may exiſt in all its perfection, 
without them.— Such is whiteneſs in*% wall; heat in water; 
a figure of a man in wax, &c. | 
ſpecific difference; 2s 
er matter is nothing elſe but the genus.me Thus, - 

is the metaphyſical Form of man. | 


but few properties. 


Compound Forms are thoſe of more compound bodies ; or of 


ſuch as have more properties. 
Thus, c. gr. if the Farm of a hard body, be compared with 
the Form of wood; the former may accounted imp, 
and the latter complex; inaſmuch as a hard body, conſidered 
only as hard, has fewer properties than wood. —Abſolute!y 
ſpeaking, however, ſimple Forms are thoſe of the element; 
and com d, of mixt bodies. 

Laſtly, ſome diſtinguiſh Forms into natural, and artifci/. 


Natural For ms, are thoſe inherent in bodies without any thing 


contributed thereto on the part of man. Such is the Frm ot 
marble, | ; | | 


Artificial Fox ms, are thoſe ariſing from human induftry : ch 


is that of a ſtatue.— But this diſtinction is uſeleſs : and does 
not imply any intrinſic difference in the Forms themſelves, 

eity, according to Avicenna, and the Scotii:s, 
is that which conſtitutes body in the generical eſſe of body. 

prove thus: the human by 
is a natural body, which cannot be placed in the eſſe of bay, 
but by the Form. of corporeity : For it is either fo placed by 
this, or by the rational ſoul; not by the foul, fince that 1s 
ſpiritual ; therefore by the Form of corporeity. And the 
7 4 may be underftood of other bodies: but the later philo- 


ſophers ſet this aſide as a chimera, as 
| Syllagiſl 'c 
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reſpect 
By) * duly and legitimately from the two iſes 

, | +2 3 
cluſion J 
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. diſpoſition of, the ſeveral terms, being, as it were, ſo 

many ſteps or degrees of a /yllogi/tic Form; is called the figure 

of the yl iſm. See FIGURE. | 

The aff tion. of the premiſes. alone, being as it were ano- 
ther degree, is called the mode of the /yllogi/m. See Mops. 

Fox, in theology, denotes one of eſſential parts of the 
ſacraments ; being that which gives them their ſacramental 
nature and efficacy. See SACRAMENT. | 
The Form conſiſts in certain words, which the prieſt pro- 
nounces in adminiſtring them.----In ſome of the Romiſh fa- 
craments the Form is deprecative; in ours it is abſolute, or 
indicative. 18 l | BY. 

The fathers and antient divines held, that the ſacraments con- 
ſiſted of things, and. words, rebus.& verbiss William of 
Auxerre was the firſt, who, about the beginning of the 19") 
century introduced the terms, matter, and form in lieu there- 
of. | iT . 

Fox u is alſo uſed in a, moral ſenſe, for a manner of being, or 

doing a thing according to rules. Sec Mop, Cc. 
This republic has frequently changed its Form of goyernment; 
that is, its conſtitution. Pardons generally expreſs a remiſſion, 
or abolition of a crime, in what Form, or manner ſoe ver it 
were committed. He was admitted doctor in Form; put your 
argument in Form. ; r | 

Form, in law, is applied. to certain eſtabliſhed rules to be ob- 
ſerved in proceſſes, or judiciary proceedings. See For - 
MULA, | _ | 
In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to the ground or matter 
in diſpute. See MATTER. 

It is a maxim in law, that the Form leads, or ſways the matter: 
Gave contrary max im ſhould be true. SeeFoRmartity, 

Contra FOR MAM feoffamenti, 7 ' 6 

Contra hs peg re e See the article CONTRA, - 

Ado & FoRM A, fee the article FoR MA. 

Fon M“, in joinery, &c. is applied to the long ſeats, or benches 
in the choirs of churches, for the prieſts, canons, prebends, 
religious, c. to lit on, See Banca, CLASS, &c. 

* Du Canze takes the name to be derived hence, that the backs 
of theſe ſeats were antiently enriched with figures of painting 
and ſculpture, called in Latin forme & ryp1i.------In the life of 
St. William of Roſchild we. meet with Forma, as ſignifying a 
ſeat for an ecclefiaſtic, or religious in a choir; and in that of 
St. Lupicin, we have formula in the ſame ſenſe. In the rule of 
the monaſtery of St. Czſarea, the nun who preſides over the 
choir, is called primiceria, wel formaria. 


For alſo denotes the external appearance, or ſurface of a body; 


Or 8 diſpoſition of its parts, as to length, breadth and thick- 
ness. TONE? | 
In which ſenſe it coincides with figure. See Frœ ure. 
Form is alſo uſed in the mechanic arts, for a kind of mould, 
whereon a thing is faſhioned, or wrought. 'See Movurv. 
Such are the hatters Form, the papermakers Form, &c. 
Hattert Pok u, is a large block, or piece of wood, of a cylin- 
drical figure; the top thereof rounded, and the bottom quite 


Its uſe is, to mould or faſhion the crown of the hat, after the 
matter thereof has been beaten, and fulled, | 

To form a hat, it is neceſſary the wool, hair, &c, be very hot, 
juſt — out of the copper. See Har. 

Patermakers Fox u is the frame or mould wherein the ſheets are 
faſhioned. See PAPER. 3 3 
Printers FORM is an aſſemblage of letters, words and lines, 

ranged in order, and diſpoſed into pages, by the compoſitor; 


from which, by means of ink, and a preſs, the printed ſheets 


are drawn, | te 
Every Form is incloſed in an iron chaſe, wherein it is firmly 
locked by a numbe, of pieces of wood; ſome long and nar- 
row; and others in form of wedges. See CASE. 

There are two Forms required for every ſheet ; one for each 
hide; and each Form conſiſts of more or fewer pages, accord- 
ing to the volume of the book. See PRIN TIN G. 

Form, in hunting, denotes the ſeat of a hare ; or the place, 
and time when and where ſhe ſquats, 

FORMA Pauperis, or in Fox MA Pauperis, is when any 
perſon has cauſe of ſuit, but is ſo poor that he cannot diſpend 
che uſual charges of ſuing at law, or in equity. 5 
In this caſe, upon his making oath that be is not worth 5 /. 
his debts being paid, and bringing a certificate from ſome 
lawyer, that he has juſt cauſe of ſuit ; the judge admits him 
to ſue in Forma Pauperis, that is, without paying fees to the 
councellor, _—_—_ or clerk. This cuſtom has its begin- 
ning from ftat. 11 H. VII. c. 12. 

FORMAL, ſomething that regards the Form ; or that gives 
the manner, or Form, See Fox M. 


The formal cauſe joining itſelf to the material, produces the 
body, or compound, 


FOR 


a kind of Form, either eſſential, or accidental; at leaſt, in 
Den we lug tly hear the ohiloſophe talk of 

we frequen rs the forma! 

| object of knowledge, fee On jc; the forma! — of 
any thing; ormat unity, &c. 

FoxMAL Canſe, is defined by certain philoſophers to be ſome- 
thing implanted in one parcel of matter, whereby it is di- 
ſtinguiſhed from all other matter. See CAvse. 
For matter is ſuppoſed common to all bodies; conſequently, 
that they are diſtinguiſhable from one another does not ariſe 

from their matter, but from. the Form which is peculiar to 
each: hence what is produced by: ſuch cauſe, is ſaid to be 
formed, See MATTER, and Body, | 
Hence it follows, that the cauſality of matter, and form, is 
not the fame ; or that the component power, and the actual 
compoſition are different, Contrary to the opinion of the 
generality of ſchoolmen, who maintaining Form to be a ſub- 
ſtance coextended with matter, make it a real component 
part; as much as matter itſelf, See Ca us, Form, Sus 
STANGE, and SUBSTANTIAL, 

FoRMAL Gircle, ſee the article CIRCLE. 

FokM AL Notion, ſee the article Nor tox. 

Fox MAI is alſo. uſed in a moral ſenſe, importing poſitive, ex- 

' preſs, and preciſe, tn! 

| hus we fay, a formal agreement ; a formal text ; formal 
anſwer, Cc. Formal evidence, See EviDeENnCs. 

FORMALITER, FoxMaALLy, is variouſty uſed in the 
ſchools. Ti ; 

Sometimes it is underſtood of the ſubject, when a predicate 
is therein on account of ſome form: thus, white formally 
taken, diffuſes light 3 g. d. the form inherent in this ſub- 
jeg; via. whiteneſs, is the cauſe why the ſubject diſperſes 
the light. 

FoRM ALL has alſo place in ſuppoſitions ; a word being for- 
mally ſuppoſe d, when it is taken for the thing it was intended 
to ſignify: as, man it an animal. 

FoRMALLY is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe with adequately, and 
totally: thus, a ſyllogiſm formally, i. e. adequately taken, re- 
quires three propoſitions. 

Sometimes it is alſo uſed for guidditatively : thus, man for- 
mally taken is a reaſonable animal, 

FoRMALLY is alſo uſed for really ; in oppoſition to objective 
ly : thus, a thing is ſaid to be formally ſuch, when it is ſuch 
in the proper notion of the ing ſpoke of. 

FoRMALLY, again, is uſed in ſpeaking of the manner where- 
in a thing is contained in another ; in ition to virtually, 
and eminently, See VIRTUALLY, and EMINENTLY, 

FORMALITY, the quality of a Form, or Formula; or 
that which conſtitutes, and denominates them ſuch. Sec 
Form, and QUALITY, ' 

FoRMALI1TY, as defined in the ſchools, is any manner, wherein 

a thing is conceived : or, a manner in any object, import- 

ing a relation to the underſtanding, whereby it may be di- 

ſtinguiſhed from another object. 

Thus, animality, and rationality are Formalities.---The Sco- 

tiſts make great uſe of Formalities ; in oppoſition to the 

virtualitics of the Thomiſts. See ScoTIsT. 

The Scotiſts hold, that the metaphyſical degrees in man are 

ſo many Formalities, really diſtinct from each other; as 

man, living, animal, &c. And the fame they hold of the 
attributes of God : the Thomifts, on the contrary, con- 
tend, that they are really and intrinſically the ſame, See 

DEGREE. 

FoRMALITI1Es, in matters of law, are frequently uſed for 
the formula's themſelves ; or the rules preſcribed for judi- 
ciary proceedings. —In contracts of ftrict law, all the For- 
malities muſt be ſtrictly obſerved : an omiſſion of the leaſt 
Farmality may ruin the whole convention. | 
The term is alſo uſed for a certain order, or decorum to be 
obſerved. 

That compoſition of Formalities, decencies, and circum- 
ſpections, may form a political pedant; but not gn ambaſla- 
dor, who muſt be a gallant man. Wicquefort, 

FORMATION, in philoſophy, &c. the act of forming, 

faſhioning, or producing a thing, See FORMING,, and 
TRANSFORMATION, 2 
The Formation of the chick in the egg, is admirably 4xplain- 
ed by Malpighi, in an expreſs treatiſe, De Formatione pulli 
in Ove. See EGG. 
The Frmation of the fœtus, the embryo, in the womb, is 
a proceſs of which we have but very dark conceptions, See 
ConcryerTion, FotTus, Ec. 
The Formation of metals is effected in the earth, of fumes 
or vapours raiſed by the ſubterrancous fire, and fixed, or 
condenſed as they arrive toward the ſurface of the earth, 
See METALS, MINERALS, &c. a ge 

Fox MAT TON of /tones, ſee the article STON Es. 

Fox MATION of the tails of comets, fee COMETS. 

FORMATRIX, or FokMATRiCEt. The antient philoſo- 
phers admitted a Virtus, or Facultas Firmatris, whereby all 
bodies had their forms given them. See FacuLTy. 

FORMATUM Punctum, ſee the article PuncTUM. 

FORME, or Foxwmy, in heraldry. A Croſs FOR Mu, or 


The ſchoolmen alſo apply the word to any thing which has Formy, is a croſs narrow in the centre, and broad at the ex- 


tremes; 


_ * — 2 — vw —— 
— — -- r — * 1 * E 
* 


FOR FOR 


tremes; ſo called by Leigh, and Morgan; though moſt other | F OR MULARY, a writing, containing the form, of for. 


bei | , j þ . [ 
found in the earth, fo formed, as that they bear a near re- | turgies are Firmularies of the public ſervice in moſt churches. 
ſemblance to the external figure of muſcles, cockles, oiſters, | Sec LIT UR Ov. 3 
or other ſhells, plants, or animals, | FORNACALIA, or FoRXICAL1A, a feaſt held among 
Authors are. greatly divided as to their origin : the ſeveral | the antient Romans, in honour of the goddeſs Fornax or For- 
opinions ſee under the articles Foss1L, SHELL, STows, | nix. See Fram. | 


SPAR, G. | It was ſolemnized with ſacrifices, performed before the mouth 
Fonuz 5 Bachelor, ſee the article BacuzLon. - | of an oven, wherein they dried their corn, "baked their 
Fox MED, in beraldry, c. the fame with ſeated. bread, &e, . 


FOR MEDON, in law, a writ which lies for him who has The Fornacalia were moveable : the grand curio ptoclaimeg 
right to lands,-or tenements, by virtue of any entail, arifing | the time of celebration every year on the twelfth of the ca. 
from the ſtatute. of Weſtm. 2. C. 1. | nn arge 
There ate three. kinds, vis. Forma Donationis, or Formedon They were firſt inſtituted by Numa ; the Quirinalia were in... 
in the Deſcender ; Rermedon in the Reverter ; and Formedon | 2 
in the Remainder. | v3 MY = 
FaRMEDON in the Deſcender, lies for the recovery of lands, | FORNICATION, J/heredom ; the act, or crime of incon.. 
Sc. given to one and the heirs of his body ; or to a man | tinency between ſingle perſons for if either of the partics be 
and his wife, and the heirs of their two bodies; or to a | married, it becomes adultery. See ADULT#Rry. 
man, and his wife, being couſin to the donor, in frank | St. Thomas labours to prove fimple Pornication, contrary to 
marri and afterwards alienated by the done. W071 2 | 
After fis deceaſe, his heir ſhall hat, this writ againſt the | By the antient law of England, the firſt offence. herein Was 
tenant, or alienee. 92! | puniſhed with three months impriſonment : the ſecond was 
Fitz. Nat, Br. fol. 211, c. makes three ſorts of Formeden | made felony, by an act in the time of the late uſurpation. A: 
in the deſcender: the firſt: is that now expreſled : the fe- | preſent, doing public penance is the chief puniſhment, 


the other coparcener or heir has alienated, and is dead. with a proſtitute. 29 Stuprum, that committed with perſons 
FOR un Dou in the Remainder, lies where a man gives land in of reputation and ſobriety. 3e That committed with rela- 
tail, the remainder to another in tail; and afterwards the | tions, called bnceft. A hat committed with married per- 
former - tenant in tail dies without iſſue, and a ſtranger a-| ſons, Adultery. 5 That committed with perſons conſecrated 
bates :. then he in remainder ſhall have this writ, to God, Sacrilege. 6 That committed perſons of 
ForMEDON in the Reverter, lies for the donor, or his heirs | the ſame lex, Sodomy. 7 That committed by perſons on 
(whoſe land is entailed to certain perſons, and their iſſue, themſelves, Manufupration. ge That committed with beaſts, 
- with condition, for want of ſuch iflue to revert to the donor, Iv See ADULTERY, Incx ST, SODOMY, Se. 
and his heirs): againſt him to whom the donee alienates after | F O Ne EX ru 
the iſſue extinct, to which it was entailed. | next the cerebellum ; which is ſeparated or divaricated into 
FORMICA *, in medicine, a ſpecies of tumid, callous wart,, two legs, forming a kind of arch, or Ternix. See Corpus 
of a blackiſh colour, and broad baſe 3 Which in excifion | Calloſum. . | g 
| yields pains like ſtingings of ants,' See Mynn RCI FORPRISE, in law, an exception, or ſervation.— In 
* And hence the name Formica, which literally denotes an ant: which ſenſe the word is uſed in the ſtatute o Exon, 14 Edv. J. 
for the like reaſon it is denominated by the Greeks, Kupparze. See RESERVATION, 
FORMING, is uſed for the act of giving being, or birth We till uſe it in conveyances and leaſes, wherein excepted 
to any thing: thus, Gop is ſaid to have formed man after and forepr; ed are ſynonymous. See ExcEYTIOx. | 
his own image. yang thing generated, is formed of ſome- | Fox RISE * js alſo uſed for an exaction.----In which ſenſe i. 


. thing corrupted. ORMATION. amount to the ſame with forecapium. See Ex c 7 ION, 
The word is alſo ſimply uſed for giving the figure to any *  Totum pratum, cc. fine uacungue Forpriſa in excambium pro 
thing, The potter forms his veſſels as he pleaſes. Geome- acea dedit, 
try teaches, how to form all kinds of figures. FOR; AGE“, proviſion for cattle, of hay, oats, and firaw 3 
Allo, for the producing of a thing : thus, thunder is formed [| particularly in war. 


f exhalations ; the 1; | i * Skinner derives the word from fora; re, by reaſon they 00 
pes l „ ROINS aps began to. be abroad to ſeek Forrage : Others from ar, 0 1 | 


Fox MNG of 4 Sicge, is the making lines of circumvallation, * Ad 224 5 * _ ry 9 5 — 22 1 
to fortify the camp, and diſpoſing things for the attack of 4 ſenſe: Cojas and du Cange, derive it from the — — 

| place in form, See SIEGE, 8 : | horſe-meat : Voſſius, from the German Hoden, or woeden, to 
Fr hey alto lay, to form 2 ſquadron, or battalion 3 meaning, feed: Nicod, from Farrage ; which literally ies what we 
10 range the ſoldiers in form of a ſquadron, &c, call Forrage; and hguratively, a mixture of divers kinds of 
The term is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of a body of forces; things. Flicks derives it from the Saxon Fedre, or the Engliſh 
Which being out of 14 order of ſquadrons, battalions, &c, Fedder, or the baſe Latin, Fadrum. See Fopoes. 
do halt, range themſelves in order, and put themſelves in a In marching, encamping, Sc. care muſt be taken, that the 


condition for the attack. As ſoon as the enemy obſerved cavalry, may find Ferrage. To go to forrage : They were 
. ſent a-forraging. 


f 8 f ; A ration of Ferrape is the rtion of hay, ſtraw and oa al- 
FORMING, is allo uſed in grammar, in ſpeaking of certain | jowed each horſeman, for the ſubſiſtence of his horſe * 


pounds of hay, as much ſtraw. and three 
pecks of oats. See RAT TON. 2 5 


The preſent tenſe is formed from the infinitive Compound FORSTAL, © F | 
lent | k & ORESTAL. 
e even all that have any etymology, FORSTAELING, $ Se j Fox ESTALLING. 


; | FORT, a little caſtle, or fortereſs; lace of ſinall ęxtent, 
FORMULA, 2 rule, or model ; or certain terms preſcrib- | fortified by art, or nature, or both, * N A and 


ed, and decreed by rig for the forma and manner of FokTEREss, 
ng 


or the like, Sce Fox M. A Fort is a work encompaſſed round with a moat, rampart 
The Roman law was full of Formula's : divorces, adoptions, | ang parapet ; to ſecure fone high ground, or paſlage of a =” 


mn certain terms.----Cnejus Flavius Publiſhed a collection of r nen 18 ns 


1 . daxters of a ſiege, c. | 
the Formula of his time; which were well received... The Field Form, fie ths article For Tin. 


Paine Fox r, & dure, See the article Pa Ix R. 
rendered the whole tranlaction null.----The Formula's of Riyal Fox r, is a For! whoſe line of defence is at leaſt 


Marculphus, with M. Bignon's comment, are in great e- fix fathoms avs. See DEFENCE. 


* ; Star FokT, is a conce, or redoubt, conſtituted b re- entering 
FoxM ur a, in church hiſtory, and theology, denotes à for d Klier | a 0 OD 
a ent les; 
| Fon, 4 profeſſion of faith, See Cox ESS10 x, CREED, * 1 the fe 2211 3 * 
AR, Or. _ 
The council of Seleucia was diſſolved by Leonas, the empe- l 8 ERESSE, 2 FORTR 558, 8 general name for all 


fortified places ; whether ſo made by nature, or art, 
| my commiſſary, as not able to bring them to tign the For- | Such are fortified towns, caſtles, cittadels, forts, towers, re- 


: 2 : doubts, ſconces, &c. See For TIFICATION, Se. 
F 7 R la 1 : 2 2 1 —_ 3 to Dr. ae, FORTIFICATION, called al military archite@ure, is the 
D uch as icians di 7 i j l 
extemporanecus pcie 1. 1 - m in} art of fortifiing, or ſtrengthening a place 3 by making 


rom the greater | ; ; 
forms, which are the officinal medicine. 3 = wn; works around the ſame, to render it capable of being defended 
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Some authots go back to the beginning of the world, for the 
— and 1 of mili architecture. According to 
them, God himſelf was the tirſt engineer; and paradice, or 
the garden of Eden, the firſt fortreſs. Cain improved on 
the hint, in building the firſt city, Gen. iv. 17. After him 
came Nimrod, Gen x. 10. Then Semiramis, as * 
relates, Stratagem, I. viii. c. 27. The Canaanites, Numb 


xiii, 19. Deut. i. 28. David, 2 Sam. v. 9. Solomon, 


2 Chron. iii. 5. Rehoboam his ſon, 2 Chron. viii. 5. and 
the other kings of Juda and Iſrael, and at length the Greeks 
and Romans. Vitruvius, I. x. cap. ult. and I. i. c. 5. 

Such is the ſeries of thoſe who fortified places: to which 
might be added Pharaoh, the perſecutor of the Iſraelites, who 
bulk the cities of Pithom and Raamſes, Exod. i. 11. 

But how antient ſoever the ſurrounding of cities with walls, 
towers, &c. may be, the name Fortification, and the art now 
underſtood thereby, are of no very old ſtanding. 

They had their rife ſince the invention of cannons ; the ter- 
rible effects whereof rendered it neceſſary to change the ſtruc- 
ture of the antient walls, and add ſo many things thereto, 
that thoſe changes were thought enough to conſtitute a new 
art, which wascalled Fortification, by reaſon of the ſtrength 
it afforded thoſe in cities, to defend them againſt an enemy. 
The firſt authors who have wrote of Fertrfication, — 
as a particular formed art, are Ramelli, and Cataneo, Italians. 
After them Errard, engineer to Henry the great of France; 
Stevinus, engineer to the prince of Orange, Marolois, the 
chevalier de Ville, Lorini, Cochorn, the count de Pagan, 
and the marſhal de Vauban: which two laſt noble 3 
contributed greatly to the perfection of the art. 

From the idea and office of Fortification, ſome general funda- 
be drawn: as 

19 That the manner of fortifying ſhould be accommodated to 
that of attacking : So that no one manner can be aſſured will 
always hold, unleſs it be aſſured the manner of beſieging be 
incapable of being altered; and to judge of the perfection of a 
Ar the method of beſieging at the time when it 
was built muſt be conſidered. 

29 All the parts of a Fortification ſhould be able to reſiſt the 
moſt forcible machines uſed in beſieging. 

9 A Fortification ſhould be fo contrived, as that it may be 
Tefended with as few men as poſſible; which conſideration, 
when well attended to, faves a world of expence. 

4 That the defendants may be in the better condition, they 
muſt not be expoſed to the enemies guns and mortars ; but 
the aggreſſors be expoſed to theirs. 35 

Hence 5 All the parts of a Fortification ſhould be ſo diſpoſed, 
as that they may defend each other; in order to this, every 
part thereof is to be flanked, i. e. capable of being ſeen and 
defended from ſome other ; ſo that there be no place where an 
enemy can lodge himſelf, either unſeen, or under ſhelter. 

6* All the campaign around muſt lie open to the defendents ; 
ſo that no hills or eminences muſt be allowed, behind which 
the enemy might ſhelter himſelf from the guns of the Forrifi- 
cation; or from which he might annoy them with his own. 
The fortreſs then, is to command all the place round about; 
conſequently the outworks muſt all be lower than the body of 
the place. | 

7? No line of defence to be above point blank muſket ſhot, 
which is about one hundred and twenty fathom. 

8 The acuter the angle at the centre, the ſtronger is the 


place; as conſiſting of the more ſides, and conſequently more 


defenſible. 
ouch are the general laws and views of Fortification : the par- 
ticular ones reſpecting each ſeveral work or member thereof, 


will be delivered under their proper articles. See Bas TIN, 


and FORTIFIED place. 


FORTIFICATION is alſo uſed for the place fortified; or the ſe- 


veral works raiſed to defend and flank it, and keep off the 
enemy, : 
All Pertification conſiſts of lines and angles, which have va- 
rious names, according to their various offices, See LINE, 
_ ANGLE. | 

he principal angles are thoſe of the centre, the flanking angle 
fanked angle, angle of the epaule, &c. . 
The principal lines are, thoſe of circumvallation, of contra- 
vallation, of the capital, &c. See each in its place. 
Fortifications are divided into regular, and irregular ; and again 
into durable, and temporary. 


Regular FORTIFICATION, is that wherein the baſtions are all 


equa] ; or that built in a regular polygon, the ſides and angles 


; Whereof are generally about a muſket ſhot from each other, 


See POLYGON, - 

In a regular Fortification, the parts being all equal, have the 
—— of being equally defenſible ; ſo that there are no 
weak places. 


Irregular Fox TIF1CATION, is that wherein the baſtions are 


unequal, and unlike ; or the ſides, and angles not all equal, 


and equidiftant, | 


In an irregular Fortification, the defence and ſtrength being 

unequal z there is a neceffity for reducing the irregular fi- 

gure, as near as may be, to a regular one. 

* as ihe irregularity of a figure depends on the quantity 
OL, I. ; 


| 


| 


— 


of angles and ſides ; the irtegulatity of a Fortificatich atiſes 
either from the angles being too ſmall, or the ſides being too 
. ee be ſed to be f 

equently, an ir r figure being propoſed to ofti- 
fied ; all 8 les, with — of the ſides, muſt be 
found, to be able to judge how it is to be fortified, 


Durable Fox TIF1CATION, is that built with deſign to re- 


main a ſtanding ſhelter for ages. Such ate the uſual Ferti- 


cations of cities, frontier places, &c. 
Temporary FOR TIFICA TION, is that erected on ſome emer+ 


nt occaſion, and for a little time, 

Such are field-works caſt up for the ſeizing and maintaining 
a poſt, or paſlage ; thoſe about camps, &c, as circumvalla- 
tions, contravallations, redoubts, trenches, batteries, &c. 
The methods of fortifying, that have been invented, are va- 
rious ; and new m s continue ſtill to be propoſed, Tho 
principal, and thoſe which chiefly obtain through Europe, 
are thoſe of Cochorn, Pagan, Vauban, and Scheiter, from 
which all the reſt are eaſily conceived. 


FoRTIFICATION according fo the Dutch method, is that, 


which making the flank perpendicular to the curtin, makes 
the flank ſubduple of the face, and ſubtriple of the curtin ; 
and the angle of the baſtion, equal, either to two thirds of 
the angle of the polygon ; or to half thereof, with the ad- 


dition of fifteen or twenty degrees, to make it equal to a 


right angle. 

Freitach determines the quantity of the flank in a ſquare to 
be ſix ; in a pentagon, ſeven ; in a hexagon, eight; in a 
heptagon, nine; in an enneagon, ten; in a decagon, eleven; 
and in all other figures, twelve Rhinland perches : conſe- 
quently, the face twenty-four, and the eurtin thirty-ſix 


5 o draw the profile of a Portification aſter the Dutch man- 
ner; draw the inner polygon G H Tab. Fortification, fig. 6. 
into five equal parts: the demigorge A H is to contain one 
of them; and the capital H C, two. Then divide the cur- 
tin E A into four parts; and make the flank A Bone. 

This is Freitach's method : but the French make both the 
demigorge, and flank a fixth part of the polygon; and in 
ſquares, and pentagons, ſetting aſide the ſecond flanks, de- 
ſcribe a ſemicircle upon BS, that the angle of the baſtion C 
may be a right angle. 

The Italians giving the ſame dimenſions to the gorge and 
flank, make the ſecondary flank half the curtin, in polygons 
exceeding a hexagon, and a third of the curtin in the reſt. 
Laſtly, the Spaniards giving the ſame dimenſions to tha 
flanks, omit the ſecondary flanks. 

But flanks perpendicular to the curtin with ſecundary flanks, 
are in diſrepute, on account of the obliquity of the defence z 
ſo that the Dutch method of fortifying, with the other an- 
tient ones, founded on the ſame principles, are now out of 


doors, 


ForRTIFICATION according to the count de Pagan's me- 


thed ; ſuppoſes in the larger Fortifications, the external po- 
lygon AB, fig. 7. to be one hundred, the face A G, thirty 
perches ; in the ſmaller, the firſt eighty, and the ſecond 
twenty-five ; and in the middie ſize, the firſt ninety, and 
the ſecond twenty-ſeven and a half : the perpendicular C D, 
fifteen, and the flanks G F and H E perpendicular to the 
lines of defence A F and B E, covered with an orillon, and 
threefold : to which add a ravelin and counterguard, to ſerve 
for outworks, 

This method was received with great applauſe, and muſt be 
allowed greatly preferable to the Dutch method. 


But it has its defects; for beſides that the fortifying of places 


by it is very expenſive; its triple flanks are too cloſe, ſo as 
to lie expoſed to the violence of the bombs ; the orillon is 
ſo large as to prejudice the length of the flanks ; the outer 
rampart of the baſtion is too big, &c. 


Fox TITIcATION according to Monſ, Blondel”'s method, has 


a great affinity with that of the count de Pagan, only that 
the quantity of the lines and angles are differently determin- 
ed. See Tab. Fortification, fig. 12. 

Thus, a right angle being ſubtracted from the angle of the 
polygon, and to a third part of the remainder, fifteen added; 
the ſum gives the diminiſhed angle. In the greater Portifi- 
cations, outer polygon is one hundred, in the ſmaller 
eighty- five. The external polygon being divided into ten 
parts, ſeven of them give the lines of defence; and the 
faces are half thoſe of the tenaille. 

This method is very well calculated for the purpoſes of archi- 
tecture; only, being ſomewhat expenſive, it is but little 


uſed, 


For TIFICATION according to Monſ. Vauban's method, ſup- 


poſes the outer polygon in the larger Fortrfications to be 
one hundred; in ſmaller, eighty ; and in the middle fize, 
ninety : the faces are made # of the ſame ; the perpendicu- 
lar, in a ſquare, +, in a pentagon 3, in the other polygons 3 
of the ſame. The complement of the face to the line of 
defence, he makes equal to the diſtance of the epaule : he 
uſes re-entering and crooked flanks ; and places a low te- 
naille before the curtin ; and the Dutch ravelin with lu- 


nettes. See Tab, Fortification, fig. 13. 
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Y Days, ſee Qu ADRNAORSAHUHA and Lzxr. Native Foss Ls, or Fossit.s properly 55 called, are ſenſible 
ons Fore — ſee PRAYeRs. . . bodies generated, and growing * ako the earth ; whoſe 
FOR ha, in antiquity, is uſed in divers acceptations: ſome- conſtituent parts are ſo ſimple, and homogeneous, that there 

times, for a place of traffic ; anſwering to our market place; is no apparent diſtinction of vetlels, and Juices ; between the 
in which ſenſe it has uſually ſome adjective added to it, as /o- part, and the whole. 


n boartum, the beaſt market; forum piſcarium, the Native Foffils are either fimple, or tompung. 
mack; alitorium forum, the herb market, Sr. See Man- Simple Fo8$118 are thoſe, whoſe parts, owever divided, are all 


+ | of the fame nature, 1. „. of the ſame gravity, magnitude, 
For UM, again, is uſed for an place, where the governor of a | figure, hardneſs, and mobility, 

province convenes his to give judgment, according | Such is quickſilver, which, however divided, is always found 

to courſe of Taw. See Cob Rr, HALr, c. the fame, See Mxtxcvxry. 

Whence a man is faid Forum agere, when he keeps the affizes ; Compound Fossr1, 5 are thoſe which may be divided into dif- 

Forum indicere, when he appoints place where they are to ferent, or diſſimilar parts. 

be kept, &c, \ | Ir which may be reſolved by fire into ſulphur, 
Fox um was allo a publick, ſtanding place in the city of Rome, | and a metalline part. See AN TIMox 0 | 


where cauſes were judicially tried, and orations delivered to The fimple Fofits are all metals, ſalts, ſtones, both vulgar and 

the people. N recious, and earths, See MTA, SALT, STONE, and 

Of theſe Hrum there were ſeveral ; at firſt only three, viz. LARTH, 

Romanum, Julianum, and Augy/tum but that number was | The compound Foffils are all ſuſphurs, al) ſemimetals, or what 

aſterwards increaſed to ſix, by the addition of the . we properly call minerals; and all bodies combined out of | 

rium, called alſo Palladium ; the Trojanum, and Sal! any two, or more of the preceding, either ſimple, or com- 

Me . a Fond BPeffils, See SULPHUR, and SEMIMETAL, | 

The firſt, and moſt eminent of theſe, was the Frum Romanum, | A entitions, or Foreign F OSSILS, include the ſubterraneous 

called alſo Forum Fetus; and abſolutely, Forum, or the eXuViit of fea and land animals, and even vegetables; ts 4 

Nenn thells, bones, teeth, leaves, ſtalks, Ce. which are ſound in | 

In this was an apartment, called the R; ra, where the law.. ove abundance, in diver; parts of the earth, 

yers pleaded ; the officers harangued ; funeral orations were 

delivered, &c, See Ros TRA. 

In the fame Forum was the Comitium, or hall of Juſtice, with 
the ſanctuary of Saturn, the temple of Caſtor, &c. See Co- 

MITIA. 

For vm is alſo uſed among caſuiſts, c. for Turiſdiiom, See 
Jur1sDICTION. Thus, they ſay in Foro leit, or the outer 
Prum, i. e. in the eye of the law, or the common courſe 
of juſtice: in Foro Conſcientiæ, or the inner Forum, i, e, in 
the eye of God, or a man's own conſcience, | 
There are à great many things not condemned in Fro Legis, 
which yet are criminal i For Conſcientie, ; 

FOSS®, or Fosss in fortification, &. a ditch, or moat, See 
Drren, Er. 

* The word is French, formed of the Latin participle i, of 
the verb fadio, 1 dig. 

A'vance Fosse, fee the article ADyance. 

in Fosse, ſee the article VAN. 

Foss, Foss A, in *natomy, a kind of cavity ina bone, with a 
large aperture, but no exit, or perforation. See Box k. 


ſtem to account for the ſurprizing appearances of petrified 
ſea-fiſhes, in places far remote from the fea, and ou the tops 


found in our northern and weſtern parts. See 8 HELL, &. 


That author, though he allows of petrified ſhells on the ſea 
ſhores, will by no means agree, that there are any ſuch pe- 
trifactions in the midland countries, The ſhell-like ſtones, 
found in our quarries, he contends, are Lapides ſui generis ; 
and never were any part of an animal. | 

His reafons ate, that their matter, and texture, is perſectly 
the ſame with that of the rock, or quarry, where they are 
taken ; as iron-ſtone ſhells are all iron-ſtone ; ſpar, or cry- 
faline, all ſpar, &. Add that the quarries of different ſtone 
yield different forts of theſe thells ; and that there are na 
animals in nature, which yield any thing exactly like them, 
Sec STONE, 

But, 1 Theſe ſhells found under ground, are perfectly con- 
formable to thoſe in the ſea in figure, ſubſtance, magnitude, 
Sc. 2% The ſubſtance of theſe P/Jils differs ettentia!ly from 
the common ſubſtance of ſtones. It is true, we frequently 
find them covered, or incruſtated with a mineral, or ſtoney 
matter, which has gradually inſinuated itſelf into the pores ; | 
but it is eaſy diſtinguiſhing that matter from the ſubſtance | 
of the ſhell. 

The common opinion is, that theſe /o/7/ ſhells, with all other 

foreign bodies, found within the earth, as bones, trecs, plants, 

Sc. were buried therein at the time of the univers deluge ; 

and that having been penetrated either by the bituminous 

matter, abounding chiefly in watery places; or by the ſalts | 
of the earth ; they have been preſerved entire, and ſometimes | 
petrified. See DeLUGE. | | 
Others think, that thoſe ſhe!ls, found at the tops of the bigh- | 
eſt mountains, could never have heen carried thither by the 
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J Ves, 
Fir. See CRANIUM, Eys, Ge. 

Hoss es particularly uſed for a cavity, or denture in the back part 

See Neck. : 

FOSSA Magna, or Navicularit, is an oblong cavity, forming 
the inſide of the pudendum muliebre, and which preſents itſelf 
upon opening the labia; and in the middle whereof are the 
carunculze myrtiformes. — See Tab. Anat. (Splanch,) fe, 9. 
t. t. See alſo PUp END. 

Fossa, in our antient cuſtoms, was a ditch, full of water, 
where women committin felony, were drowned 5 but men 
hanged. See the article one? 

Nam & ipff in omnibus tenementis ſuis omnem ab antiguo legalem 
: habuere JuNtitiam, videlicet Ferrum, foſſam, furcas, & femilia. 
; In 2 ſenſe it is taken for a grave, as appears by theſe old 
verſes ; 27 
Hic jacent in Foſſa Bed:e venerabilis oſſa, 
Hic ft follatus, gui 95 erat hic cathedratus, 

Fos-IPay, was antient y one of the four great highways of 
England; ſo called, according to Camden, becaiſe it was] waters, even of the deluge ; inaſmuch as mot of theſe a- 
Uitched on both ſides. See Way, quatic animals, by reaſon of the weight of their ſhells, al- | | 

FOSSARI I, in antiquity, a Kind of officers in the caſtern ways remain at the bottom of the Water, and never move | | 
church, whoſe buſineſs was to interr the dead. but cloſe along the ground. | 

-iaconins relates, that Conſtantine created nine hundred and They imagine, that a year's continuance of the waters of { 
fifty Haꝗſaries, whom he took out of the divers colleges or the deluge, intermixed with the falt waters of the ſea, upon 
Impanies of tradeſmen : he adds, that they were exempted the ſurface of the earth, might well give occalion to the 
from taxes, ſervices, onerary offices, 6c, production of ſhells of divers kinds in difterent climates and | 
Fa. Goar, in his notes on the Greek Euc hologion, inſinuates, that the univerfal ſaltneſs of the water was the real cauſe of | 
that the Hari were eſtabliſhed in the times of the apoſtles; their reſemblance with the fea ſhells, The lakes formed 
and that the young men, who carried off the body of Ana- daily by the retention of rain, or ipring Water, produce dit- 
Nias, and thoſe perſons full of the fear of God, who inter- ferent kinds, = 
red St. Stephen, were of the number, | Others think, that the waters of the ſea, and the rivers, i 
St. Jerom aſſures us, that the rank of Fiarius held the firſt | with thoſe which fell from heaven, turned the whole furfoce l 
place among the clerks : but he is to be underſtood of thoſe | of tke earth upſide down ; after the fame manner as the [ 
Clerks only, who had the direction and intendance of the] waters of the Loire, and other rivers, which roll in a fandy 


The cavity of the orbit, which contains the eye, is a 
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zuter ment of the devout. See C. ERK, &. bottom, overturn all their fands, and even the earth itſelt, | 

F OSSIL, in natural hiſte Y, is uſed, in a general ſenſe, for | in their ſwellings and lnundations : and that in this peneral = 
bing dug up, or found under ground. — Such are all ſubverſion, the ſhell; come to be interred here, filhes there, N 
zunerals, metals, rock ſalts, &c, See VUVBTERRANEOUS, trees there, c. See the Feurn. des Savant, 1715. p. 19. j 
he chemiſts divide all bodies into three claſſes, or king- | and Mem. de Trev. 1713. "t 


Jams; viz, Eil, or Mineral; Vegetable ; and Animal, Sce But no body has ſet this ſyſtem in a better light, than Dr. | | A 
K IN G Dou. Woodward, in his Nat. Hiſtory of the Earth, That au- il 
Falls may be diſtinguiſhed into, 1e Such as are Natives of | thor maintains, the whole maſs of earth, with every thing ay! 
the earth”; and, 2® Such as are adventitious, and repolited belonging thereto, to have been ſo broke, and diſſolved, at 4 
therein by any extraordinary means; as earthquakes, de- the time of the deluge, that a new earth was formed in the 4 


luges, Ec. boſom of the water, conſiſting of different ſtrata, or beds of 
| terreſtrial] 


: 
[ 
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terreſtrial matter, ranged over each other nearly according A ſhip is ſaid to make faule water, when being upder fail, ſſa 
to the order of their ſpecific gravities. See STRATA... By| come into ſuch ſhoal, or low Water, that though her keel do 
this means, plants, animals, and eſpeciall , and ſhells, not touch the ground, yet ſhe comes ſo near it, that the mo- 
not yet diſſolved among the reſt, remained mixed and blend- tion of the water under her raiſes the mud from the bottom, 
ed among the mineral and foſſil matters; which preſerved and ſo fault the water. WOW: 
them, or at leaſt aſſuned and retained their figures and im- FOU ATION, that part of 2 building which is under 
prefſions, cither indentedly, Or in relievo. ground : or, that mais of ſtone, &c. which ſupports a build- 
Camerarius attacks this ſentiment of Dr. Woodward, and | S5, or upon which the walls of the ſuperſtructure are raiſed : 
goes yet higher. He ſuppoſes, 1% That the greateſt part of | 07 it is he cofter, or bed, dug below the level of the ground, 
the ſhells now dug from under round, had been placed there to raiſe a building upon. See BUILDING. - 
before the deluge, that is, at the time of the creation, when The Foundation ei takes up the whole area and extent of - 


ehinks and crevices naturally happening after the waters were | be Foundation is properly ſo muchof the maſonry, as reaches 
retired, and the earth. ſufficiently drained. 0 That parti- | . 3 high as the ſurface of the ground; and is n be pro- 
cular inundations might have ſwept moſt o eſe ſhells into N che ſoad, or weight of the buildi 

the places where we now find them. 4 That the ſea may n | 8 

have wrought, or caſt up moſt of theſe ſhells through ſub- Sometimes it 15 maſſive, and continued under the whole buil- 
| terraneous ſpiracles and canals. 5 That God has created *. in the antique arches, and aquæducts, and ſome am- 
. divers ſtoney and metalline bodies, perfectly like the vegeta- phitheatres : More uſually it is only in ſpaces, or interval: ; 
| bles and animals, we fee on earth, and in the fea. | either to avoid expence, of becauſe the vacuities are at too 
| | To all theſe ſuppoſitions, Dr. Woodward anſwers, 1* That Fear a diſtance, in which latter caſe they make uſe of inſu- 
| it is no ways probable, God ſhould create ſuch a number of | by | ; 

hell-fiſh of the ſame ſpecies at once and that purely with a That we may found our habitation firmly, fays Sir H. Wotton, 

deſign to deſtroy them all again ſo ſoon after: that amon we muſt grit examine the bed of earth, upon which we are 

the fofſu ſhells of the ſame ſpecies, it is ealy to diſtingui to build; and then the under-ciclings, or ubſtruction, as the 

different ages: that ſome ap preciſely ſuch as we now find | 2ntients called it. For the former, We have the general pre- 

them in the ſpring, the ſealon when the deluge began? that it cept in Vitruvius, Subfiructionts Fundationes fodiantur, fe que- 

js not * ve find under ground, but alſo bones of | dn innen ad ſolidum & in ſolida: by which be recommend 


bear ; adviſing us not to reſt upon any appearing ſali- 


the waters were ſeparated from the earth on the third day; dity, unleſs the who mould through which we cut, have 
and that none of theſe things were created, till afterwards. likewiſe been ſolid. he 6 
| 29 That, on the ſecond ſuppoſition, theſe ſhells would be But how deep We ſhould go in this ſearch, he has no where 
diſpoſed perpendicularly, and not horizontally, as they are | determined, as perhaps de weigh more on diſcretion, than 
always found : that we ſhould ſometimes find them in the regularity, acco* ding to the wel 
clefts of the earth, where in fact there are none but what | 09 has ventured to reduce it to a rule ; allowing for the cava- 
are broke. 3% That we have no acquaintance with any fone, 1. 4. hollowing or under-di ing, a ſixch part of the 
of theſe pretended inundations : that they could never have height of the whole fabrick, unleſs there be cellars under 
brought Hells, {tags horns, and elephants teeth from America, ground, in which caſe he would have it ſomewhat lower. 
and the Eaſt-Indies, to England, and other parts of Eu- ir H. Wotton's Elem. of Architecture. 
rope; nor thoſe pines and beeches, n wy found far! The Foundations of buildings are either natural, or artificial. 
greater than any of our 5 Add, that theſe particular Natural, as when we build on a rock, or a Ve ſolid 
| inundations muſt have riſen to the tops of the higheſt moun- earth; in which caſe we need not ſeek for any further 
| tains, and of conſequence muſt have been general. 4* On ſtren ning. — ede where the ground is „or 
| the fourth ſuppoſition it muſt be held, that God did not on-] PAY» or have late been 7 N the former caſe, the 
ly create all theſe Cveral bodies in the entrails of the earth 3 architect muſt 7 e depth of the Foundation by the best. 
But their ſeveral parts, and the ſeparate pieces and fragments Wei ht, Sc. of the building: 4 ſixth part of the whole 
of thoſe parts; 2 piece of a ſhell, for inſtance 3 4 fide of a | beight 18 looked on as 4 medium: and as to thickneſs, 
ſhell, which conſiſts of two 5 2 ſhell void of the fiſh it ſhould double that of the width of the wall, is a good rule. 
contain; beards of corn, without the grain; pieces of ce- Where the natural Foundation may not be truſted, they either 
| dar bark, without wood; pieces of bullocks hides without fortify the ground by pallitying it, i. e. driving it full of piles, 
, feſh and bones; human ſkins without bodies; a bone with- (ſee PALLIFICATION ) Or elſe lay large wooden planks at 
+4 out the reſt of the ſkeleton 3 A tooth without the jaw, &c- the bottom of the trenches du for the Foundation. | 
Add, that the foi! ſhells have not only external, but efſen- In ſome places they found the peers of bridges, and other 
3 tial reſemblances to ſea ſhells; both, e. gr. yielding, by ana- buildings Near the water, on ſacks of wool, laid like 1. 
lyſis, a quantity of ſea falt: That among the 11 teeth of traſſes; which being well preſſed, and greaſy, will never 
and laſtly, that give way, nor rot in water. 
the ſhell· fiſh called Purple, has 2 long ſharp tongue, by Fo ux DATION, is alſo uſed figuratively for the eſtabliſhment of 
means whereof it pierces other ſhells, and picks the fiſh out | 2 city, empire, or the like. 
of them; and that in digging under ground we actually The Romans reckoned their years from the Foundation ol 
meet with divers of theſe ſhells thus pierced, Can ſuch mi- Rome, ab urbe condita; which we ſometimes expreſs by 4 
nute thorough-paced reſemblances be the accidental effect of a | ©: C. Chronologers make { * years from the paſling out ot 


_ nature ? | Egypt, to the Foundation of Rome. Sec ErochHA. 

his is the ſubſtance of what has hitherto been advanced on FounNDATION alſo denotes 2 donation, or legacy, either in 

the point. money, or lands, for the maintenance and ſupport of ſome 

Fiſſil S L r, ſee the article SALT. community, hoſpital, ſchool, lecture, or other work of piety. 

Fo Woop, ſee the article Woop. | See SCHOOL, HOSPITAL» CoLLEGE, Cc. 
FOSTERLEAN * antiently ſignified nuptial gifts : much | Among the order of Auguſtins, there is a Foundation for the 

| the fame with what we now call jeinture, See JOINTURE. marrying of poor maids ; and another for the fyrniſhing of 


| „ The word is originally Saxon, and fignifies ciborum exhibitio, truſſes to poor people who have ruptures, or hernias. 
| that is, a ſtipend which the wife has for her maintenance. Po- FOUND ER, he who wy a foundation, or who found and 
flea ſciendum eft cui Foſterlean pertineat , vadiet hoe Brigdunia, endows a church, ſchool, religious houſe, or other work 


| S plegrent amici fut. charity and piety. See FOUNDA TION. 

FOTVS, in medicine, the ſame as fomentation. See FoMEN- The Funders of churches may preſerve to themſelves the right 
TATION, ; of patronage, or preſentation to the living, See PATRC- 

L FOV EA cordis, the pit of the heart, or rather ſtomach :| NAGE. 

q called alſo Scrobiculus Cordis. See ANTICARDIUM. FounDER *, is alſo an artift that melts, or caſts metals in 


FOU GA DE“, or FOUG ASSE> in the art of war; a little various forms, for divers uſes ; as guns, bells, ſtatues, bomb 
mine, in manner of a well, ſcarce exceeding ten foot in pes or printing characters; and other ſmall works, 28 can 
. width, and twelve in depth; dug under ſome work, or poſt Akaick⸗ buckles, Oc. 
ü chat is like to be loſt; and charged with barrels, or ſacks of The word in this ſenſe is formed of the French fondre, to melt, 
6 gunpowder, covered with earth, ----It is ſet on fire like other or fuſe.---In the Roman law they are called flatuarii. 
mines, with a ſauciſſe. See Mix k. From the different productions, or works of the Founders, 
The word is French: M. Huet derives it from focata, of focus, they are differently denominated, as Founders of ſmall Horse; 
Bell Hundert; Gun Founders 3 Letter Founders 4 Fig 


5 ü fire. 
| FOU LE, in the fea language is uſed when a ſhip has been long | C W 
| untrimmed, ſo that graſs, weeds, Tre barnacles, 'S ve 4 85 &c. hat belongs to each, ſee under FON 


the like ſtick or grow to her ſides under water. In this ſtate, | FouNDE R's Furnace, ſee the article FURNACE. 
ſhe is ſaid to be fore, —— Moulds of Fou NDE Rs, fee the article Mou Ls. 
Again, a rope 15 ſaid to be 71 when it is either tangled in it | FOUND er's Preſs, ſee the article PRESS 

rt , ſo that it cannot run, or be | FouNDER, in the kea language, —A ſhip is faid to founder © 
. ſea, when by an extraordinary leak, or a great ſea breaking 
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weight thereof, 


FounNDERING)y in the manage,” a diſorder in horſes, whereo 


there are two kinds, vis, in the feet, and in the cheſt, 


Foun DERING in the fret, ariſes from hard riding, fore labour, 


t heats, ſudden colds, &:c, which inflame the blood, melt 
4 greaſe, and make it deſcend downward to the feet, and 
there ſettle z which cauſes ſuch a numbneſs, and prieking in 
the hoof, that the hor has no ſenſe or feeling thereof, being 
hardly able to ſtand ; or when he does, ſhaking and tremb- 


ing, as if he had an ague. 5 ee 
A Foeſe may likewiſe be founder ed by wearing ſtreight ſhoes, 
and travelling upon hard ground, | 
[t may be known when he is hure on his forefeet, and not 
his hindfeet, by his treading only on his hindfeet, and ſparing 
the other z or his going crouching and crippling on his but- 
tocks. f 

etimes, though rarely, he is fbumderc on his hindfeet, 
= not his ford which is known by his ſeeming weak behind, 
and reſting as much as poſſible on the forefeet, 
The general methods of curing this diſtemper, are firſt by 
paring all the horſe's ſoles ſo thin that the quick may be ſeen; 
then bleeding him well at every toe; ſtopping the vein with 
tallow and rolin ; and having tacked hollow ſhoes on his feet, 
topping them with bran, tar, and tallow, as boiling hot as 
may be; which is to be renewed once in two days, for a week 
together; after which he is to have good exerciſe. 
Or, after he is pired thin, and let blood at the toes, his feet 
are to be ſtopped with cows dung, kitchen fee, tar, and foot 
boiled together, and poured boiling hot into them. 


FouxDERING, in the cheſt or body, befals a horſe by eating 
too much provender ſuddenly, when too hot; as alſo by drink- 


ing too much upon travelling, when he is hot, and riding 
hire after it, 
"The effect of which, is, that his body is oppreſſed with ill 
humours, which take away his ſtrength, and put him in ſuch 
condition, that he can neither go, nor bow his joints; and 
being once laid, cannot riſe again, Cc. his legs ſwell ; and 
ſoon — to peel: he has a dry cough, which makes his 
eyes water; his noſe runs with white phlegmatic matter, &c. 
ERV, or Fouxvzy, the art of melting and caſt- 
ing all ſorts of metals; particularly braſs, iron, bell-metal, 
c. See M rA, Fusron, Cc. 
The word is alſo uſed for a place, or work-houſe, furniſhed 
with furnaces, or forges for this purpoſe. See Furnace. 


FounnetRY of fmall works, or the manner of caſting in 


ſand.— The ſand uſed by the Founders, in caſting of braſs, 
&:, is yellowiſh, pretty ſoſt, and greaſy 3 but after it has 
been uſed, becomes quite black, by reaſon of the charcoal 
duſt uſed in the moulds. Every time they would uſe this ſand, 
they work and tew it ſeveral times over in a board about a foot 
ſquare, placed over a kind of trunk, or box, into which.it 
may fall from off the board, This tewing is performed with 
a roller, or cylinder, about two foot long, and two inches in 
diameter; and a kind of knife, made of the blade of a fword : 
with theſe two inſtruments they alternatively roll and cut the 
ſand, and at length turn it down into the box underneath, 
Then, taking a wooden board, or table, of a length and 
breadth proportional to the quantity of things to be caſt ; 
round this they put a frame, or ledge, and thus make a 
ſort of mould. This mould they fill with the fand before 
prepared, and a little moiſtened. Which done, they take 
wooden, or metalline models, or patterns of the things in- 
tended to be caſt ; apply them on the mould, and preſs them 
down into the fand, fo as to leave their form indented. 
Along the middle of the mould is laid half a little cylinder 
of braſs, which is to be the maſter jet, or canal for running 
the metal z being ſo diſpoſed as to touch the ledge at one 
ide, and only to reach to the laſt pattern on the other, 
From this are placed ſeveral lefler jets, or branches, reaching 
to each pattern, whereby the metal is conveyed through the 
whole frame, 

This firſt frame thus finiſhed, they turn it upſide down, to 
take out the patterns from the ſand : in order to which they 
hr{t looſen them a little all round, with a ſmall cutting in- 
ſtrument. ; 
After the ſame manner they proceed to work the counter 
part, or other half of the mould, with the ſame patterns, 
in a frame exactly like the former; excepting that it has 
bins, which entring holes correfponding thereto in the other, 
inake, that when the two are joined together, the two cavi- 
tics of the pattern fall exactly on each other. | 

The frame thus moulded, is carried to the founder, or mel- 
ter, who after enlarging the principal jet, or canal of the 
counter part, with a kind of knife, and adding the croſs 
jcts, or canals to the ſeveral patterns in both, and ſprink- 
ling them over with mill duſt, ſets them to dry in an 


, oven, 


When both parts of the monld are ſufficiently dried, they 
101 them together, by means of the pins; and to prevent 
their ſtarting or Mlipping afide by the force of the metal, 
which is to come in flaming hot through a hole contrived at 


_— 8 jet, they lock them in a kind of preſs, either 
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with ſcrews ; ot, if the mould be too b rayon ae | 
The moulds thus put in prefs, are ranged near the furnace, 


to be in readineſs, to receive the metal as it comes out of the 
crucible, See Fux N Ack. | 
While the moulds are thus preparing, the metal is put in 
fuſion in an earthen crucible, about ten inches high, and 
four in diameter. See CrRucints, 

The furnace wherein the fuſion is made, is much like the 
fmith's forge ; having like that, à chimney, to carry off the 
ſmoke ; a pair of bellow to blow up the fire; and a maf- 
ſrve, or hearth, where the fire is made, and the crucible 
placed, It is the uſe of this maſfive, that chiefly diftinguiſhes 
the furnace from the forge. See Fox ox. 

In the middle thereof js a ſquare cavity, ten or twelve inches 
wide, which goes to the very bottom. It is divided into 
two, by an iron grate : the upper partition ſerves to hold the 
crucible and the tewel ; and the lower, to receive the aſhes. 
When the fewel, which is to be of dry wood, is pretty 
well lighted, they put the crucible full of metal in the mid- 
dle, and cover it with an earthen lid: and to increaſe the 
force of the fire, befide blowing it up with the bellows, 
they lay a tile over part of the aperture or cavity of the 
furnace, 

The metal being brought to a fluor, they fill the crucible 
with pieces of brafs, beaten in a mortar. To put them in, 
they make ufe of a kind of iron ladle, with a long ſhank 
at the end thereof, formed into a kind of hollow cylinder, 
out of which the piece is dropped. 

Nothing, now, remains, bat for the founder to take the 
crucible out of the fire, and carry it in a pair of iron 
tongs (whoſe feet are bent, the better to embrace the top 
of the . to the mould: into which he pours it, 
through the hole anſwering to the maſter jet of each mould. 
Thus he goes ſucceſſively from one to another, till his cru- 
Cible is emptied, or there is not matter enough left for ano- 
ther work 


Then, cafting cold water on the moulds, they take the 


frames out of the preſſes, and the caſt works out of the ſand, 
which they work again for another caſting, Laſtly, they 
cut off the jets, or caſts, and ſell, or deliver the work to 
thoſe who beſpoke it, without any further repairing. 


Fo uNDERY of flatnes, great guns, and bells. — The art of 


caſting flatues in brafs, is IT antient ; inſomuch that its 
origin was too remote and obſcure, even for the reſearch ot 
Pliny, an author admirably skilled at diſcovering the inven- 
tors of other arts. 

Alt we can learn for certain, is, that it was practiſed in all 
its perfection firſt among the Greeks, and afterwards among 
the Romans : and that the number of ftatues conſecrated to 
the gods and hero's, ſurpaſſed all belief. See STATUE. 
The ſingle cities of Athens, Delphos, Rhodes, &c. had each 
three thouſand ſtatues; and Marcus Scaurus, though only 
Adile, adorned the Circus with no Jeſs than three thouſand 
ſtatues of braſs, for the time of the Circenſian games. 

This taſte for ſtatues was carried to ſuch a pitch, that it be- 
came a proverb, that in Rome the * of braſs were not 
leſs numerous than the Roman people. 

Among us, the caſting of ſtatues was but little known, or 
practiſed before the ſeventeenth century, 

As to the caſting of guns, it is quite modern; and it were 
perhaps to be wiſhed, we were as ignorant of it as the an- 
tients. All authors agree, that the firſt cannon were caſt in 
the fourteenth century; though ſome fix the event to the 
year 1338; and others to 1380, See Cannon, OR D- 
NANCE, c. 


"The caſting of bells is of a middle ftanding, between the o- 


ther two.— The uſe of bells is certainly very antient in the 


- weſtern church; and the ſame were likewiſe uſed in the 


church of the eaſt, But at preſent F. Vanſleb affures us, in 
his ſecond account of Egypt, he had found but one bell in 
all the caftern church, and that in a monaſtery in the upper 
Egypt. See BELL. 

The matter of theſe large works is rarely any fimple metal, 
but commonly a mixture of ſeveral, as braſs, bell- metal, &c. 
We ſha!l here give the proceſs in the Foundery of each. 


Method of caſting Statues, or Figures.—There are three things 


chiefly required in caſting of ſtatues, buſts, baſſo- relie vo's, 
vaſes, and other works of ſculpture ; . the mould, wax, 
and ſhell or coat. 

The inner mould, or core, (thus called from Cœur, as being 
in the heart, or middle of the ſtatue) is a rude, lumpiſh figure, 
a little reſembling the ſtatue intended. It is raifed on an 
iron grate, ſtrong enough to ſuſtain it, and is ſtrengthened 
withinſide by ſeveral bars or ribs of iron. 

It may he made indifferently of two ſorts of matter, at the 
diſcretion of the workmen, viz, Potters = mixed up 
with horſes dung and hair ; or of plaiſter of Paris, mixed 
with fine brick-duft. 

The uſe of the core in ſtatues is to leſſen the weight, and 
fave metal, In bells it takes up all the infide, and preſerves 
the ſpace vacant where the clapper is hung. In great guns 
it forms the whole chace, from the mouth to the breech : 
and in mortars, the chace, and chamber. 


The wax is a repreſentation of the intended ſtatue in wax. It 
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poſition of clay and old crucibles well ground, and fifted, 


| preſſion is only horſe's dung and earth. Laſtly, the ſhell is 
The ſhell thus 6niſhed is ſecured and ſtrengthened 12 


under the ſtatue, and a-top to a circle of iron, where they 


Lag ſpace in the middle with Land plaiſter, and brick duſt 3 | 


by which means the inner mould, or core is formed in pro- 


vent holes, to give paſſage to the air, which would other- 
wiſe occaſion great dicorder, when the hot metal came. to 
encompaſs it. By the weight of the wax uſed herein, i 
that of the metal adjuſted ; ten pounds of this laſt being uſed 
to one pound. of the former. a 

The work brought thus far, wants nothing but to be co, 
vered with its ſhell ; which is 2 kind of coat, Or cruſt laid 
over the wax 3 and which being of 2 ſoft matter, and even 


ſhell and the mould. 
The matter of this outer mould, or ſhell, is varied according 


36 different layers, or ſtrata 47. applied. The firſt is a com- 


and natural earth to the former compoſition. The third im- 


finiſhed by laying on ſeveral more impreſfions of this laſt 
matter made very thick with the hand. 


bands or girts of iron wound around it at half a foot's di- 
tance from one another, and faſtened at bottom to the grate 


all terminate 

Here it muſt be obſerved, that if the ſtatue be ſo big, that it 
would not be eaſy to move the moulds when thus P ovided, 
it muſt be wrought on the ſpot where it is to be caſt. 

This is performed two Wals? in the firſt, a ſquare hole is 
dug under ground, much bigger than the mould to be made 
therein; and its inſides lined with walls of freeſtone or 
brick. At the bottom is made a hole of the ſame materials, 
with a kind of furnace, having its Aperture outwards. In 
this is a fire to be lighted, to dry the mould, and afterwards 
melt the wax. Over this furnace is placed the grate 3 and 
on this the mould, c. framed as above explained, Laſtly, 


ground; but with the ſame recaution of a furnace, and 
grate underneath. When fnithed, four walls are to be run. 
up around it; and by the fide thereof a maſſive made for a 
rs" agg furnace, For the reſt, che method is the ſame in 
th, 
The mould being finiſhed and incloſed between four walls, 
"hether under ground, or above it : a moderate fire is light- 
ed in the furnace under it; and the hole covered with 


at pipes contrived for the purpoſe at the foot of the mould, 
which are afterwards very exactly cloſed with earth, as ſoon 
a all the wax is carried oft. : 

This done, the hole 1s filled up with bricks thrown in at 
random, and the fire in the furnace augmented, till ſuch 
time as both the bricks and the mould become red-hot 3 which 
ordinarily happens in twenty-four hours. Then, the fire 
being extinguiſhed, and every thing cold again, they take 
out the bricks, and fill up their place with earth, 1 
and a little beaten, to the top of the mould, in order to 
make it the more firm and ſteady. 

Things in this -ondition, there remains nothing but to melt 
the metal, and run it into the mould. — This is the office of 
the furnace above 3 which is made in manner of an oven, 
with three apertures 3 one to put in the wood, another for a 


vent, and a third to run the metal out at. From this laſt 


aperture, which is kept very cloſe all the time the metal is 
in fuſion, a little tube or canal is laid, whereby the molten 


into the bottom of which all the big branches of the jets, 
or caſts, which are to Carry the metal into all the parts o the 


mould, are inſerted. 


It muſt be added, that theſe jets are all terminated, or ſtop- 


_ ped with a kind of plugs, which are kept cloſe, that upon 


opening the furnace, the braſs, which guſhes out like a tor- 
rent of fire, may not enter any of them, till the baſon be 
full enough of matter to run into them all at once: upon 
which occaſion they pull out the plugs, which are long iron 
rods, with a head at one end capable of filling the whole 
diameter of each tube. The hole of the furnace is opened 


Manner of caſting great n ow pieces of artillery. ——T\e 
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- with a long piece of iron, fitted at che end of each pole 
and the mould filled in an inſtant. g 


The work is now finiſhed 3 At leaſt ſo much as belongs to the 
caſting z the reſt being the ſculptors ot. carver's bulinek ; 
who; taking the figure out of the mould and earth, it is en. 


compaſſed withal, faws off the jets wherewith-it appears co- 


vered over, and repairs it with inſtruments proper to his art, 


of bells: all "hat there is particular in theſe latter, is as fol- 


mouldings, and other ornaments and inſcriptions to be re⸗ 

3 in relievo on the outſide of the bell, are formed. 
he clapper, or tongues is not peoper'y part of the bell, 

but is furniſhed from other hands. — In Europe, it is uſually 


an extraordinary way of increaſing the ſound of their bells, 
viz. by leaving a hole under the cannon 3 which our bell-toun- 


twelve times the height. 


caſting of cannons, MOITarsy and other pieces of artillery, 1s 
performed like that of ſtatues and bells ; eſpecially as to what 
regards the mould, wax, ſhell, furnaces, &c. | 

As to the metal, it is ſomewhat different from both; as la- 
ving a mixture of tin, which is not in that of ſtatues; and 


only having half the quantity of tin that is in bells, . . at 


the rate of ten pound of tin, to an hundred of copper. A 


tal at the. breech, where the greateſt effort of the gun- 
powder 1s made, and diminiſhing thence to the muzzlc : ſo 
that if the mouth be two inches thick of metal, the breech 


Its length is meaſured in Calibers, i. 4. in diameters of tie 


muzzle. Six inches at the muzzle require twenty calibers, 
or ten feet in length there is about g of an inch allowed 


Letter FOUNDERY, V. the manner of caſting printing let. 


ters.— The invention of printing letters we ſhall ſpeak of 


Their difference, kind, Oc. has already been explained un- 
der the articles CHARACTER» Fe. 

The two things principally to be regarded in the caſting of 
letters, are the matter, and the matrices. \ 
The matter is 2 compound metal 3 partly copper, and partly 
lead, mixed in à certam proportion, which every letter- 
founder regulates at his own diſcretion, and to which he 
frequently adds 2 certain quantity of ſome other metal 1 


mineral, as his experience directs him, to render his comp» 


The moſt uſual proportion of the two metals, is a hundred 
nd of lead to twenty or twenty-five pound of bras. 
Some (though not the beſt founders) uſe iron, inſtead 9: 
braſs 3 in the proportion of a hundred pound of lead, 9 


"Theſe metals are melted ſeparately in large crucidles ; t' 
braſs, or iron with antimony) and the lead by itſelf. When 
in fuſion they are mixed together: this fuſion, and mixtuse 


che impreſſion of the intended character has been cut, © 
ſtruck in creux, by means of punchions, c. graven in re- 


he matrices being ſtruck, and touched up, Or repairs. 
where needſul, are put each at the end of an iron mould. 
incloſed between tO chin pieces of board, two or threr 
ches ſquare 3 the two upper angles being cut off, ſo as © 
compole an irregular hexagon. 


The 
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inci of theſe moulds, which, as already men- 
Ly... cine: between, the flips of wood ; are, 1% Two ſteel 


boards, 20 Two called long pieces. 30 A piece called 
from Ip which is what properly forms the body of the 
at the extremity whereof the matrice is put. 
4* A jet, or caſt ; which is a fort of little funnel, to receive 
and convey the melted matter to the'matrice. 5 A regiſter, 
ſccving to rejoin the two parts-of the mould, after they have 
been opened to take out the letter when caſt, 


On the outſide of the moulds are three other pieces, vzz. | 


the bow, at bottom ; and two hooks a-top, The bow is a 
thick ſteel wire, two or three lines in diameter ; and eight 
or ten — Ah bent in manner of a bow, or arch; 
whereof the lower piece of wood is as it were the chord, or 
firing, One 2 0 1 $6, thy 2 and * . 
ich is left at li , lerves, by its ſpring, or city, 

un? and retain OS of the —— * againſt the 
extremity of the blank, Where the melted matter running 
in, makes the impreſſion. 2 | 
'The hooks a-top of, the-mould are alſo of wire, about the 
aug foe with the bow, and about an inch and half long; 
being faſtened, one of them to one board, and the other to 
the other. Their uſe is, to open the mould, and to take 
out the character when caſt, ſo as the workman may not be 
incommoded with the heat. 

Every thing belonging to the mould being thus diſpoſed, they 
begin to prepare the matter.---- The furnace, whereon the ba- 
{on is placed for the metal to be melted in, is made of the 
(me matter as crucibles. It is uſually eighteen or twenty 
inches high, and ten or twelve in diameter, An iron grate 
horizontally placed, divides it into two; the lower part ſerves 
to hold the aſhes, and is furniſhed with a hole to let in the air. 
The wood is put in the upper part, through an aperture made 
over the grate, An earthen pipe ſerves to carry off the ſmoak 
out at a window, near which the furnace is ordinarily placed. 
Laſtly, a ſtone, or wooden ſtool ſerves to ſupport the furnace, 
and raiſe it to a proper height for the workman to work ſtand- 
ing. | 

. — the furnace is placed the melting baſon, or copper. It 
is about nine inches in diameter, and takes up the whole aper- 
ture a- top; being even luted to it all round, with potters earth. 
Its matter is a kind of pot metal; and that it may be fit for 
melting both hard and ſoft metals, it is divided into two equal 

rts, by a perpendicular partition, | 

Fo this baſon they melt only the matter already prepared ; that 
is, the mixture or. compoſition made in the crucibles above 
mentioned, A little iron ladle ſerves to ſkim off the ſcoriæ or 
impurities from the ſurface of the melted metal. "Theſe ſco- 
riz are not all Joſt, but ſerve to melt over again. 

Two workmen are uſually employed at each furnace. Each 
of them has his part of the baſon to empty; and they have a 
table or bench in common, where they lay the characters as 
faſt as are caſt, 

To run the.metal into the mould, the founder holds it in his 
left hand; and in his right a little iron ladle with a wooden 
handle, containing juſt enough for one letter, 

Having now filled this ladle with liquid metal, he pours it into 
the jet, or funnel, whoſe aperture is in the middle of the two 
hooks of the mould; and thruſting his hand briſkly forward 
wherewith he holds the mould, makes the metal run into the 
matrix of the character, which without ſuch motion might 
grow cold before it arrived there, 

He then unbends the bow, opens the mould, and with one of 
the hooks takes out the character; and without loſs of time 
ſhuts it again, replaces the matrice, and caſts a new letter. 
It is incredible with what expedition and addreſs all this is done. 
The letter being caſt, they view it, before they break off the 
jet; to ſee whether it be perfect; otherwiſe to throw it 
among the refuſe of the fount. 

If it be found compleat, the jet or tail is broke off ; the ſu- 
perfluous metal, occaſioned by the mould's not being exactly 
cloſed, taken off with a knife; the long tailed letters, as f and 
hollowed at bottom, to give room for the maſſive of the 
other letters to be placed underneath, 

With the ſame knife they ſcrape the letter, to ſmooth its two 
broadeſt ſides, or faces, and fit them to be rubbed on the ſtone. 
They take care only to rub thoſe ſides ; for fear of damaging 
a notch on one of the other ſides, which is to diſtinguiſh the 
ſides to the compoſitor when he ſets his forms, 

The ftone rhey grind them on, is a ſort of hard, coarſe-grained 
free · ſtone, placed horizontally ; before which the workman 
fits, To fave his fingers-from the friction, he has a kind of 
finger-ſtalls, made of ſome old piece of leather; with which 
he covers the two fingers next the thumb : with theſe he works 
each ſide of the letter backwards and forwards : to ſhift ſides, 
he makes uſe of the thumb, but without diſcontinuing the 


motion; ſo that the by-ſtander would eafily be deceived, and 


8 ready to ſwear they had all the while rubbed on the ſame 
ide. 

The letters thus ground, are placed on the compoſitory, to be 
ſeraped and brought to the proper thickneſs on the two other 
lides, viz. that of the notch, and its oppoſite. This they 
fometimes call compoſition. | 
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The compoſitory is a wooden ruler, with a little ledge at bot- 


tom, againſt which the letters are ranged. On the {ume in- 


ſtrument the quadrats, rules, borders, c. are adiuſted. 
When the letters are compoſed, they remain to be juſtified, 
both as to thickneſs and height, In order to this, they uſe a 
little copper-plate, which is their level, 

The juſtification, as to thickneſs, is made on a piece of mat- 
ble; and that for the height on an iron compoſitory. The jul- 
tification of the height, is guided by the n of ſome body of 
characters already juſtiſied. | 

Letters : re ſaid to be of their juſt height, when the part of 
the plate, or level bears equally on the ſtandard n pluced on 
its foot, in the little compoſitory, and on the face of two let- 
ters newly caſt placed aſide of it to be juſtified : as to the thick- 
nels, the juſtification is performed by laying the ſtandard let- 
ter flat on the little marble, and two new letters a- ſide of it; 
and thus levelling the three, with the plate. 

All that remains, is to dreſs the letters, f. e, to cut the foot, 
K — ee it, and — that ſort of groove which every 
etter has at bottom, preciſely oppoſite to the eye or u 

or face of the letter, g e. F « 23% oth 
In order to this, they turn a long line of them upſide down in 
the juſtiſicator: which is an inſtrument of poliſhed iron or 
ſteel, conliſting of two long pieces joined together by ſcrews. 
Between theſe two, they encloſe as many letters as it will 
hold, all placed againſt each other in the ſame ſituation, as 
when compoſed for books; excepting that the face in the for- 
mer caſe is downwards, and the foot a-top. When the juſti- 
ficator is full of letters, they ſet it on the table of the cutter, 
between two checks of wood ; which preiſing it very tight, 
enable the workman to run his plane along the line of the 
letters thus inverted. 

This plane conſiſts of three parts; two of fteel, and the third 
wood, Of the fteel ones, that at bottom contiſts of two 
moveable ſteel plates, which may be drawn cloſer, or ſet 
further off, at pleaſure, by means of two ſcrews, Within 
the interval between the two, they paſs the feet of the row 
of letters; and thus is the plane kept from deviating, 

The ſecond part of the plane, anſwering to the bit of ſteel in 
the common planes, conſiſts of two branches, and two fcrews, 
which ſerve to raiſe or let down the ſteel, as the groove is to 
be cut deeper, or ſhallower, The poſition of this piece of 
ſteel, which is four or five inches long, is almoſt perpendi- 
cular, | 
The laſt part of the plane, which is wood, ſerves to join the 
other two. Its form is that of an arch: one end of it is fa- 
ſtened to the poſterior extreme of the plates, and the other to 
the branches which carry the bit of ſteel: fo that the three 
parts together make a kind of triangle, voided in the middle. 
The cutter is a ſteel inſtrument, with a wooden handle, in 
manner of a chiſſel; ſerving to pare off the rough wire edge 
of the letters when they are dreſſed. 

The letters are now fit for the printer's uſe. See PRINTING. 
The perfection of letters thus caſt, &c, conſiſts in their being, 
all ſeverally ſquare and ſtrait, on every ſide; and ali, gene- 
rally of the ſame height, and evenly lined, without ſtooping 
one way or other, neither too big in the foot, nor the head ; 
well grooved, ſo as the two extremes of the foot contain 
half the body of the letter ; well ground, barbed, and ſcraped ; 
with a ſenſible notch, Oc. 


FOUNT), or FoxT, among printers, &c. a ſet, or quan- 


F 


tity of characters, or letters of each kind; caſt by the Letter- 
founder, and ſorted. See LETTER. 

We ſay, a founder has caſt a Fount of pica, of engliſh, of 
pearl, &c. meaning, he has caſt a ſet of characters of theſe 
kinds. Sce Letter FOUNDERY, Oc. 

A compleat Fount does not only include the running letter; 
but alſo majuſcules, or large, and ſmall capitals, ſingle let- 
ters, double letters, points, comma's, lines, borders, head- 
pieces, tail-pieces, and numeral characters. 

The letter-tounders have a kind of liſt, or tariff, whereby they 
regulate their Faunts. The occalion thereof is, that ſome 
letters being in much more uſe, and oftner repeated than 
others, their cells, or caſes ſhould be better filled and ftored 
than thoſe of the letters which do not return fo frequently. 
Thus the o and : for inſtance, are always in greater quantity 
than the 4 or 2. 

This difference will be beſt perceived from a proportional 
compariſon of thoſe letters with themſelves, or ſome others. 
Suppoſe a Faunt of a hundred thouſand characters, which js a 
common Fount ; here the @ ſhould have five thouſand; the c 
three thouſand ; the e eleven thouſand ; the i fix thouſand ; 
the m three thouſand ; the 4 only thirty ; and the x, y and z 
not many more, h 

But this is only to be underitood of the letters of the lower- 
caſe ; thoſe of the upper baving other proportions, which it 
would be here too long to inſiſt on. See LETTER, Cn a- 
RACTER, Letter FOUNDERY. 


OUNTAIN, Fos, in philoſophy, a ſpring, or ſource of 
living water, riſing out of the ground. . 


For the phzznomena, theory, origin, &c, of ſprings or Foun- 

tains, ſee SPRING, 

Among the anticnts, the Fauntains, or ſources of rivers, were 

beld facred, and even worſhipped as a kind of divinities. 
Seneca 
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Confiruttion of an artificial Fou, playing by the ſpring 
er elaſticity of the air. veſſel, proper for a — 


FOU 


Seneca obſerves as much, in his forty- firſt epiſtle: and Ci- 
cero, I. iii, 4 Nat, Deer. c. 20. mentions, that the Roman 
priefts and augurs ufed in their 
on the names of the Tyber, other rivers, brooks and 
ſprings about Rome. The ſeventh inſcription in p. 94. of 


rs and invocations to call 


ruter has, FONT pivito Er GENIO NUMINIS| 


FONTIS, See FoxnTINALTA. , 

It was a point of religion, not to diſturb or muddy the 
waters in waſhing or bathing. Tacitus gives an in 
hereof in Nero, Annal. I. 14. c. 22. And Struvius Antig. 


Rom, Syntag. c. 1. p. 167. 


OUNTAIN, or artificiat Fouv rat, in hydravlicks, a 
machine, or contrivance, whereby the water is violently = | 
an, 


ted, or darted up; called alſo Jet Bau. Seer IE T # 
Fruin, &c. > $i KA | | 
There are divers kinds of artificial Fotntaims ; ſome founded 
on the ſpring, or elaſticity of the air; and others on the 
preſſure or weight of the water, Cc. 
The ſtructure of each hereof, being p 
affording a good illuſtration of the 

and pneumaticks, ſhall be here explained. 


„and curious, and 
rine of hydtraulicks 


as 
A B, Tab. aulicks, T. 17. is provided of metal, glaſs, 
or the like; "I in n c, a-top. Through this 
neck a tube is put, c 4, traverſing the middle of the voſſel, 
till its lower orifice, d, nearly, but not abſolutely, reach the 
bottom of the veſſel; the veſſel _— half filled with 
water. The neck is ſo contrived, as that a ſyringe, or con- 
denſing pipe may be ſcrewed upon the tube; by means 
whereof, a large quantity of air may be intruded through 


o 


matter, will be covered with a ſhower. n * uch 
It maſt be here obſerved, that the diameters of the aperture,, 


| - Ore the water is emitted, muſt be confiderably lefs than 
e 


reſiſtance of the air, and other impediments, ſpecified un. 
der Flut, break the force of the Water. 


A Foowtain Playing by the draught of tht Breath, — Suppoſe 


PR? 
a tube, C D, having a little oriſice in C, and reaching al. 
moſt to D, the bottom of the fphere. If now the air be 


- ſucked out of the tube C D, and the orifice” C be immeg;.. 


ately immerged under cold water ; the water will aſccnd 


1 the tube into the ſphere. = mn 

Thos proceeding, by repeated exſuctions, till the veſſel 
above half full of watet ; and then applying the mouth to C 
and blowing air into the tube; upon removing the mouth, 


the water will fpout forth. 


A Foun faln, the fiream 


_ riſes, be exact 


Or, if the ſphere be put in hot water ; the air being thereby 
rarified, will make the _ ſpout as before. 
This kind of Fountain is called Pila Hermis, or Hero's ball, 


from the name of its inventor. 
raiſes,' and plays a tra; 


—_—_ 

ll. Provide a hollow brafs ball A, fig. 21. made of thin 

plate, that its weight may not be too great for the force of 

the water. Let the tube B C, through which the water 
ly perpendicular to the horizon. 

Then, the ball being hid in the bottom of the cup, or 


ſom B; will be taken up in the ſtream, and ſuſtained at a 


the tube into the water; out of which it will diſengage it- 


ſelf, and emerge into the vacant = of the veſſel, and lic 


over the ſurface of the water, C 


Now, the water here contained, being thus prefſed by the 
air, which is e. gr. twice as denſe as the external air; and | 


the elaſtick force of air being cqual to its gravitating 
force, the effect will be the ſame as if the weight of the 
column of air over the ſurface of the water, were double 
that of the column preſſing in the tube; ſo that the water 
muſt, of neceſſity, ſpout up, through the tube, with a force 
equal to the exceſs of preſſure of the included, above that 
of the external air. See AIR. | 


Conflrudtion of an artificial FOUNTAIN, playing by the preſſure 


of the water, —Having the conveniency of a fund, or re- 
ervoir of water, in a» place conſiderably higher than that 
where the Fountain is to be (whether that fund have been 
placed there by nature; or whether it have been raiſed for 
the purpoſe, by a proper engine, as a pump, fiphon, ſpiral 
ſcrew, or the like) from the reſervoir lay vertical tubes for 


the water to deſcend through; and to theſe vertical tubes, 


A FOUNTAIN fpouting the water in various directians. — Sup- 
poſe the vertical tube, or ſpout in which the water riſes, to 
be A B (Tab. Eydraulicks, fig. 18.) into this, fit ſeveral other 
tubes; ſome horizontal, others oblique ; ſome inclining, o- 
thers reclining, as OP, MN, F L, &c. | 
Then, as all water retains the direction of the aperture 
through which it is ſpouted : that, iſſuing through A, will 


fit other horizontal ones, under ground, to carry the water 
to the place where the Fauntain is to play. ſly, from 
theſe horizontal tubes erect other vertical ones, by way of 
adjutages, jets, or ſpouts; their altitude being much leſs than 
that of the tubes whereby the water was carried to the ho- 
rizontal ones. | 

Then will the water, by the preſſure of the ſuperincumbent 
column, be ſpouted up at theſe jets ; and that to the height, 
or level of the water in the reſervoir ; and this, howſoever 
any of the tubes be bent or incurvated The demonſtration 
hereof, ſee under FL uins. e | 


"Thus may water be ſpouted to any given height at pleaſure 


the tubes may be ſo proportioned as to yield any given quan- 


tity of water, in a given time; or ſeveral tubes of the 


fame Fountain may be made to yield water in any given ra- 
tio: or, laſtly, different tubes may project the water to 
different altitudes, Rules, for all which, the reader will 
find among the laws of FLurps. 


"Theſe aerial, or aquatic Fauntains, may be applied in va- 


rious manners; ſo as to exhibit various appearances : and 


from theſe alone, ariſe the greateſt part of our artificial wa- 


ter-works, 
An initance or two, will not be diſagreeable. 


riſe perpendicularly ; and that through L, H, N, P, E will 


conſiderable height, as A; alternately vibrating, or playing 
up and down, © X 

Hence, _ * the ball contributes nothing to its re- 
ciprocal riſe, and fall : other , Not too heavy, ma 
be ſuhſtituted in lieu darch 3 6. * bird with e 
ſtretched forth. 2 05 3 

But, note, that as it is neceffary the ball, when on the 
deſcene, ſhould keep the ſame preciſe I wherc- 
in it roſe (ſmce iſe it would miſs the ſtream, and fa 
downright ;) ſuch a Fountain ſhould only be played in a 


A FouNTaiNn which ſhouts water in form 


A FounTain which 


a /t — 

To the tube wherein the water is to riſe, & a' ſpherical, or 
lenticular head, A B, fig. 22. made of à plate of metal, and 
perforated a-top, with a great number of little holes. 

he water riſing with vehemence towards A B, will be 
there divided into innumerable little threads, and afterwards 
broke, and diſperſed into the fineſt drops. 
ads the water in form of a tab/:- 
cloth. To the tube A B, fig. 23. folder two ſpherical ſcg- 
ments C and D, almoſt touching each other; with a ſcrew 
E, to contract, or amplify the interſtice or chink at plca- 
ſure. N 


Others chuſe to make a Imooth, even deft, in a ſperica!, 


F 


Fou TAI, which when it has done 


or lenticular head, fitted upon the tube. 

The water ſpouting through the chink, or eleft, will cx- 
pand itſelf in manner 'of a cloth. 

OUNTAINS wherein the water ſpeuts out of the figures of 
men and other animals.-Since water may be derived or con- 
veyed by tubes in any fituation, and always retains the di- 
rection of the aperture ; all here required, is to incloſe tubes 
within the figures of men, or other animals, having thei: 
orifices in thoſe parts whence the water is to ſpout forth. 
From the principles hitherto laid down, it will be very ca(y 
to deduce whatever relates to the furniture of Fountarns, 1d 
the various forms water may be put into by their means 
all depending on the magnitude, figure, and direction of tl. 
adjutages, or apertures. _ | 

Ing, may be turned 
like an ang ay Provide two veſſels, L M, and N ©, 
fig. 24. to be ſo much the bigger as the Fumtain is to play 
the * ; and placed at ſo much the od gn; diftance from 
each other, PN, as the water is defired to fpout the higher. 
Let B A C be a crooked tube, furniſhed in C with a cock; 
and F E D another bent tube, furniſhed with a cock in 
D. In I and K are to be other leſſer tubes, open at both 


ends, and reaching near to the bottoms of the veſſels N ©, 


deſcribe arches of different magnitudes, and tending diffe- 


rent Ways. a 


Or thus: Suppoſe the vertical tube A B, fig, 19 through 


which the water riſes, to be ſtopped a-top, as in A; and in- 
ſtead of pipes, or jets, let it be only perforated with little 


holes all round, or only half, its furface. Then will the 


water ſpin forth in all directions through the little apertures, 


and to a diſtance proportional to the height of the fall of the 


water. 


and L M: to which the tubes Q R, and 8 T are likew!'- 
to reach. | 

If, now, the veſſel IL. M be filled with water; it will deſcend 
through the tube B A, and upon opening the cock C, will 
ſpout up near to the height of K : and, after its fall again, 
will fink through the little tube I, into the veſſel N O, and 
expel the air through the tube Q O. At length, when = 
the water is emptied out of the vefiel L M; by turning th. 
machine upfide down, the veſſel N O will be the reſervoir, 
and make the water ſpout up through the cock D. 
Hence if the veſſels LM, and N O contain juft as much 


water as will be ſpouted up in an hour's time; we ſhall 


have a ſpouting clepfydra, or water clock, which may be 
graduated or divided into quarters, minutes, &c. as fhew: 
under the article CLEPSYDRA. 


And hence, if the tube A B be ſuppoſed the height of a 4 FounTain that begins to play upon the lighting of candles, 


man, and bo furniſhed with an epiſtomium, or cock at C | 


® 


and ccuſes as they go out. Provide two cylindrical _— 
| | AB 


/ 


9s” ” CEO TY ON Toe pe eg =» .__ 


A B, and C D, N be them by tubes, open at 


igher, into the lower. To the tubes folder candle- 
flicks, H, tec, and to the hollow cover of the lower veſ- 


FounTAINy with regard to architecture, is an aſſemblage of 
maſonry» ſculpture, c. either for the decoration, or con- 
yeniency of a city, garden, or the like. 


Colonnade, and the triumphal water - arch at Verſailles. 

Baſon Fou x r Alx; :« that with only a ſimple baſon, of any 
figure Whatever 5 in the middle whereof is a jet, or 5 
or perhaps a ſtatue or even a group of figures. As the Foun- 
tain in the court of Buckingham houſe. 

Crvered FOUNTAIN, 4 kind of pavillion, built of ſtone 3 ei- 
ther inſulate, and ſquare 3 or round; or multilateral ; or back- 
ed : and that, either with a projecture, or indenture 3 in- 
cloſing a reſervoir, and ſpouting, Or darting forth the wa- 
tcr thereof through one or more cocks ; in the middle of a 
{t;-et, ſquare, garden, court, Or the like. Such is that in 


haft, or pedeſtal, and receiving a jet, or ſpout riſing out 
the middle thercof, 
as the Fountain in the court of the Vatican; the cup whereof 
is of granite, and antique ; bei brought from the baths of 
Titus at Rome. | 

Marine Fou N f AIN, that compoſed of aquatic figures, as ſea 


divinities, naiads, tritons, rivers, dolphins, and other fiſhes, 


Rome; where a ſhell ſupported by four dolphins, ferves as a 
cup, and ſupports 2 triton, that ſpouts water out of his con- 
cha marina. | 

Naval FOUNT AINy is that made in form of a veſſel. ---Such is 
that of the place d'Eſpagne at Paris, repreſenting a bark : 
That at Monte-Cavallo, repreſenting a galley ;; or that 
before the vineyard Mattei at Rome, reſembling a boat. 

Oꝰen FOUNTAIN, is any ſpouting Fauntain with a baſon, cup, 
and other ornaments 3 all open: as is frequent in our gardens, 
and the vineyards at Rome. 

Pyramidal Fou u TAN, that formed of ſeveral baſons, or cups, 
ranged in ſtories over each other, and diminiſhing all the way; 
being ſupported by a hollow ſtem, or ſhaft.----As the Fountain 


Or elſe ſupported by figures, fiſhes, or conſoles ; the water 
whereof in its fall makes nets in divers ſtories, and repreſents 
a kind of water-pyramid.----As that at the head of the caſ- 
cades at Verſailles. 

Ruftic FOUNTAIN, is that formed, or enriched with rock- 
work, ſhell-work, petrifactions, &c. 

Satyric Fou x AIR, 2 kind of ruſtic Fountain, in manner of a 
grotto z adorned with termini, maſcaroons, fauns, ſylvans, 
bacchantes, and other ſatyrical figures, ſerving for ornaments 
as well as jets d' eau. 

Spouting FOUNT AIX OF jet d eau, is any Fountain, whoſe wa- 
ter is darted forth impetuouſly through one, or more jets, or 
adjutages, and returns in form of rains, nets, folds, or the 
the like, See JET d eau. 

Spring FOUNTAIN, A kind of plain ſpout, or ſtream of water, 
iſſuing out of a ſtone, or hole in a wall, without any deco- 
ration, ----Such is the Fountain of Trevi at Rome. 

Statuary FOUN'T AIN, that which being open and inſulated, or 


even backed, is adorned with one or mor” ſtatues, by way f 


0 

nniſhing, or crowning.----As the Fountain of Latona at Ver- 
ſailles 3 and that of the ſhe herd at Caprarola. 
There are alſo ſtatues, which ſpout forth water at ſome of their 

parts; or at ſea ſhells, vaſes, urns, and other attributes of the ſea. 

Syrbolical FOUNTAIN, that where the principal ornaments are 
the attributes, arms, Or cognizances of the perſon who erect- 
ed it,---Such are the Fountain of St. Peter in Montorio, re- 
ſembling a caſtle flanked with towers, and Donjons, repre- 
ſenting the arms of Caſtile ; and ſome other Fountains at 
Rome; among which are the gower-de-lis, and the dove, the 
bearings of the family of pope Innocent X. | 

FounTAIN PEN, is a fort of pen, contrived to contain a great 
quantity of ink, and let it low by gentle degrees; ſo as to ſuppl 
_ Writer a long dime, without a neceſhty of taking freſh 
ink. 


The Fountain pen, repreſented Jab. Miſcellany, fig. 5. On- 
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fiſts of divers pieces F, G, H, of braſs, ſilver, Lc. whefeof 
the middle piece F carries the pen, which is ſcrewed into the 
inſide of a little pipe 3 Which again is ſoldered to another pipe, 
of the ſame bigneſs, as the lid G; in which lid is ſoldered a 
male ſcrew, for ſcrewing on the cover 3 48 alſo for ſtopping 
a little hole at the place, and hindering the ink from paſſing 
through it. At the other end of the 12 F is a little pipe, 
on the outſide whereof the top cover H may be ſcrewed. In 
the cover there goes a port=crajon, to be ſerewed into the laſt 
mentioned pipe, in order to ſtop the end of the pipe, into 
which the ink is to be poured by 3 funnel. 
To uſe the pen, the cover G muſt be taken off, and the pen 
a little ſhaken, to make the ink run more freely. 


re required, being to lay tu from the cavity FOUR. Cul de four, ſee the article Cu L. 
"pe - = 5 f 


Frurchee is that forked at the ends. See CR 055. 

Upton rather repreſents it as anchored, the extremities turn- 
ing in a circular manner to ſharp points; whereas the true 
croſs Fourchee, i. e. forked, has its forks compoſed of ſttait 
lines, and blunt ends. Vid. Tab. Herold. fg. 33. 


FOURCHER, an antient law term, ſignifying a putting 


off, prolonging, or delaying an action. 

As by ſtammering we draw out our ſpeech, not delivering 
that we have to ſay, in ordinary time; ſo by fourching we pro- 
long a ſuit, that might be ended in a ſhorter ſpace. 

In Stat. m. 1. cap. 42. WE have theſe words: “ cCopar- 
d ceners and joint tenants ſhall no more fourch, but only 
„ ſhall have one eſſoin, &c. and anno 6 Edv. I. cap. 10. 
it is uſed in the ſame ſenſe; © the defendants ſhall be put to 
e anſwer without fourching,” &c. In the Latin it is called 
furcare, and is uſed where a man and his wife do eſſoin ſeve · 
rally. Caveat vir & mulier implacitati, quod Jemper in eſſenio 
alterius alter compareat, quamdiu furcare poſſint ; & cum ultra 
non pelſint, concurrant coram eſſonio in ſuis latis + alter autem 
carum tantum unum eſſonum de malo lecii habere poteſt. Heng- 
ham mag. cap. 9. 

FouRCHETTE. Fer de FouRCHETTE, ſee the article 


concords. See CONCORD: 
The Fourth, is the fourth in order of the concords. It con- 
fiſts in the mixture of two ſounds, which, are in the ratio of 
4 to 33 i. e. of ſounds produced by chords, whoſe lengths 
are to each other as 4: 3. See CHORD, and INTERVAL. 
It is called Fourth, becauſe containing four terms, Or ſounds 
between its extremes; and three degrecs: or, 4s being the 
fourth in the order of the natural ſcale from the fundamental. 
See DEGREE. 
The antients call the Fourth, Diateſſaron, and ſpeak of it as 
che firſt and principal of all concords; and yet the moderns 
find it one of the moſt imperfect. It is ſo very barren, and 
jejune, that it affords nothing good, either by multiplication, 
or diviſion. 
The redundant FOURTH is a diſcord compoſed of the ratio's of 
27 to 20; and of 4 to 5: See D18COR D. 
Arches of the FourT H Point, ſee the article ARCH, 
FourTH Rate, ſec the article RATE. 
FOUTGELD, or FooTGELD, ſee FOOT GELD. 
FOWL, in its general ſenſe, is of equal import with bitd. 


FowL, is in a more peculiar manner underſtood of poultry, or 
the larger ſort of birds both domeſtic and wild, either bred 


Such are turkeys, geeſe, cocks, hens, and ducks, both wild 

and tame; pheaſants, partridges, pidgeons, ſnipes, &c. Sec 
Fow LING. 

Tame Fow 1, are a heceſlary part of the ſtock of a country 
farm; and yield conſiderable ſervice and profit by their eggs, 
brood, feathers, dung, Sc. 

Tney may be kept at a very eaſy expence neat any highway 
fide ; as being able to ſhift for themſelves the greateſt part of 
the year, by their feeding on inſets, Worms, ſnails, glean- 


ing, or almoſt any thing catable. 
The oldeſt hens are _ the beſt for ſitting ; and the 
youngeſt for laying 3 but no fort will be good for either, if kept 
too fat. | 
The beſt age to ſet a hen for chickens, is from two years old 
to five ; and the moſt proper month to ſet them in, is Febru- 
ary 3 though it may be done to good purpoſe any time between 
that and Michaelmas. One cock will ſerve ten hens: a hen 
ſits twenty days, whereas geeſe, ducks, turkeys, fit thirty. 
Buckwheat, or French wheat, O! hempfeed, it is ſaid, make 
them lay faſter than any other food; and the ſame buckwheat, 
either whole, or ground, and made into a paſte, fats them 
apace; though the common food for that purpoſe is barley- 
mea], or wheat-flower, ſoaked in milk, or Water, made into 
a paſte, and crammed down their throats twice a day, till 
they will hold no more. A gooſe will ſcarce ft on any but 
her own eggs: a hen, indifferently on all. 
The lighteſt coloured geeſe are the beſt ; and thoſe that begin 
to lay the ſooneſt; as they have a chance of hatching twice in 
one year. They begin to lay in the ſpring; and lay twelve 
or ſixteen eggs. Green geeſe are begun to be fattzned at a 
month old; and will be ſat in a month more. Old geeſe are 
| Fi» chiefly- 


: 

: 
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, 
: 


called the numerator of the Frucbian, exprelles the 


FRA 


chiefly fattened at fix months old, in, or after the harveſt. 
A will noms if red footed, is old, and hairy; but if white 
footed, and not hairy, the is young. bi js 
When the eggs are ſet under 1 cacghcn Faul, it is neceſ- 
ſary to mark the upper ſides thereof; and when ſhe goes to 
feed, to note whether ſhe minds ta turn them upſide down, 
or not; that, if ſhe neglect that office, it may be done for 
her. See Ee 0, FrRATHER; Wr. * 
FOW LING, the ad, or art of catching birds with nets, 
birdlime, decoys, and other devices; as of breeding up 
the fame. See FowL, BikDLiMEg, and BaT-rowL- 
ING. Y | T4 «1 
FowLING is alſo uſed for the purſuing, and taking of birds 
with hawks, falkons, and other birds of prey; more properly 
called Falconry. See FALCONRY: | | , - | 
FowLlinG-P1ECE, à portable fire arm for the ſhooting of 
birds. See FIR E- Arm. N 1 2 
Of Fowling-Pieces, thoſe are reputed the beſt, which have 
the longeſt barrel, wiz. from 51 foot, to 6; with an indiffe- 
rent bore, under the 1 though for different occa- 
ſions they ſhould be of di t ſorts, and ſizes. But in all, 
it is eſſential the barrel be well poliſhed and ſmooth within; 
and the bore all of a bigneſs, from one end to another; which 
may be proved by thruſting in a piece of woad, cut exactly 
to the bore of the muzzle, down to the touch-hole. 
FOX Hunting, ſee the article Fax HunTiNG, | 
FRACTION, in arithmetic, a part, or diviſion of an unite, 
or integer: or, a number which ſtands to an unite in the re- 
lation of a part to its whole. 
The word literally imports a broken number. See NumBrs. 
Pro” are uſually divided into decimal, ſexage/imal, and 
gar. = * e 
For decimal, and ſexagefimal Fractians, fee DEIN A, and 
SEXAGESIMAL Fractions. | 1 9 
Vulgar Fx acTtions,. called alſo ſimply Fra#ions, are always 
expreſſed by two numbers, the over wrote of the other, with a 
line between them. | | | | 
The lower, called the denominator of the Frattion, denotes the 
unite, or whole, that is divided into parts ; and the upper, 


given 
in the preſent caſe. See NUMERATOpy and D& NOM 1- 
NATOR. Fun „ 

Thus, two third parts of a line, or other thing, are wrote 33 
Where the denominator 3 ſhews, that the whole line is ſup- 
poſed to be divided into three equal parts; and the numerator 
© edits ati ns he en W 0 
Again, twenty - nine ſixtieths is wrote 38; where the nume- 
rator 29 exproſſes 29 parts of an integer divided into 604 and 
the denominator 60 gives the denomination to theſe parts, 
which are called ie | 

The real deſign of adding the denominator, is to ſhew what 
aliquot part the broken number has in common with unity. 
See Dr NomiNATOR, Ce, | 

In all Fractians, as the numerator is to the denominator ; fo 
is the Fraction itſelf, to the whole whereof it is a Fructron. 
Thus, ſuppoſing 4 of a pound equal to 15 5s. it is evident, that 
3:4 :: 15 : 20. Whence it follows 1% That there may 
be infinite Fradions of the ſame value, one with another; in- 
aſmuch as there may be infinite. numbers found, which fhall 
have the ratio of 3: 4. See RAT3o. | 


£ 


Frackbions are either proper, or improper. 1 
Proper FRACTION is that where the numerator is leſs than the 
denominator ; and conſequently the radio leſs than the 
whole, or integer; as 3d, See PROPER, | 
Improper FRACTION is, where the denominator is either equal 
to, or bigger than the denominator ; and, of courſe the 
Frattion equal to, or greater than the whole, or integer, as 
* or 33; or 33. See * ge 
actions, again, are either imple or compound, _ 
Simple FRACTIONS are ſuch, 2 of only one numerator, 
and one denominator ; as 3, or J, &c. 
Compound FRACTIONS, Called alſo Fractions of Fradtions, are 
ſuch as conſiſt of ſeveral numerators, and denominators ; as 
+} of 12 of 3 of 3a, Oc. 7 


Of Fra#tians, thoſe are equal to each other, whoſe numera- | 
tors have the ſame ratio to their denominators.----Thoſe are | _ 
| numbers to improper Fradtiexs, and then proceed as in the pet 


greater, whole numerators have a greater ratio; and thoſe 


leis, which have leſs: thus, += 4 = 44+ == 46 =4. Butz 


is greater than 3; aud # leis than 42, 


Hence, if both the numerator, . and denominator of a Frac- | 
tion, as $, be multiplied, or divided by the fame number, 2; 


the facta in the former caſe, , and the quotients in the lat- 
ter, 3, will conſtitute Fractions, equal to the firſk Fraction 
Iven. | | 
he arithmetic of actions conſiſts in the reduction, addition, 
ſubtrattion, and multiplication thereof. 


Neductien of FR ACTIONS. 1% Jo reduce a given whole number 


into a Fraction of any given deneminator.----Multiply the given 
integer, by the given denominator ; the ſactum will be the 
— 5 Thus we ſhall find 3 = 21; and 5 =; and 
„r.. 1 | p 
t no denominator be given, the number is reduced to a Frac- 
_ by writing 1 underneath it, as a denominator, Thus 2 


FRA 


20 To reduce a given Fraction to itr ht Terms,” i. e. to fad 


2 Fration, equivalent to a given Fra#t:on, (49) but expreſſe 


in leſs numbers divide both the numerator 20, and denon 


nator 48 by ſome one number, that will divide them both 


without any remainder, as here by 4. The quotients 

12 make a new Aradtion,” £3, equal . I” 
| the greateft number 

that will divide them both; the Fraction is reduced to it; 


To find the groatef commen divifer- of to quantities, —--Divid, 


+ the greater by the leſs : then divide the diviſor of the diviſion 


by n divide the diviſur of the ſe. 


cond di viſion by the of the ſecond 3 and fo on, till 


there remain nothing. The laſt diviſor is the greateſt con pon 


meaſure of the given numbers. See MZ AsU RR. 

If it happen that unity is the only common meaſure of the 
numerator and denominator ; then is the Fraction incapall 
35 To reduce two, or more Fractions to the fame demerinatin ; 
i. e. to find Fractions to the given ones, and with the 
fame denominators,----If only two Fredtiens be given, mul. 
minator of the other: the products given are the new 7 
tions required, Ry | | ae 

Thus 4 and g make 7+ and . If more than two be 
given, multiply both the numerator and denominator of each 
into the product of the denominators of the reſt. Thus, 
1. . 4=#. . 

4* To find the value of a Fraction in the known parts of its in- 
teger,--—Suppole, c. gr. it were required to know what i; 
$3 of a pound ; multiply the numerator ꝙ by 20, the num- 
ber of known parts in a pound, and divide the product by the 
denominator 16. the quatient gives 11s. Then multiply the 
remainder 4 by 12, the number of known parts in the nent 
inferior denomination ; and dividing the product by 16, as 
4 wh the quotient is 34. 80 that 53 of a pound = 11:, 
30 Td reduce a mixed number, 03 4:4 into an i er Fraction 
of the ſame value.----Multiply the integer, 4, by 12, the de- 
nominator of the Fructis; and to the pr 48 add the 
the numerator; che ſum $9 tet over the former denominator, 
, conſtitutes the Faction required. | | 

6 To reduce an improper Fraction into its equivalent mixed 
number,----Suppole the given Fractian +4 ; divide the nume- 
rator by the denominator z the quotient 4 is the number 
7® To reduce a compawnd Frection inte a fimple one.----Multi- 
ply all the numerators into each other for a new numerator ; 
and all the denominatots ſor a new denominator. Thus + of 


4 of þ reduced, will be £4. 


Addition of witleer FRACTIONS.----1* If the given Frans 


have different denominators, reduce them to the ſame. Ihen, 
add the numerators together, and under the ſum write the 
common denominator. Thus, e. gr. *+t==+++4=13;. 
And SICHT i: ii. 
20 If compound #Ma#ions are given to be added; they muſt 
firſt be reduced to ſimple · ones: and if the Fractient be of dif- 
ferent denominations, as g; of a pound, and 4 of a ſhilling, 
ey muſt firſt be reduced to Huctions of the fame denomina- 


tion of pounds. 


3 ND add. mjxed-members : the integers are firſt to be added; 
then the fractional parts: and if their ſum be a proper Fr ac- 


tion, only annex it to the ſum of the integers, If it be an 
improper Fractian, reduce it to a mixed number, adding the 
integral part thereof to the ſum of the integers, and the frac- 
tional part after it. Thus, 5$+4þ==104. 


Subtrattion of FRACTIONS.--—1* If they have the ſame com 


mon denominator, ſubtract the leſſer numerator from the 
greater, and ſet the remainder over the common-denominator. 
Thus from 18 take x4, and there remains g. 

2 have not a common denominator, they muſt be rc- 
duced to Factions of the fame value, having a common deno- 
minator, and then as in the firſt rule. Thus, )— 
4 =. | Uh 2" 

3* To ſuberadt a whole number from a mixed number; or oe 
mixed number from another.----Reduce the whole, or mixe. 


and ſegond rule. © 21 | 
pv; frogs of FRACTIONS. ---- 1* If the Fraftions pro- 
poſed be both ſimple, multiply the numerators one by anothe! 
for a new numerator, and the denominators for a new deno. 


minator.-—-Thus 4 into & produces $2. 


2 If one of them be a mixed, or whole number, it muſt e 


reduced to an improper Zreftton ; and then proceed as in tic 
laſt rule.----Thus 4 into 5% gives ; and $ into 4?==55. 
In multiphcation-of Fradi:ens, obſerve that the product is 


in value, than either the multiplicand, or multiplicator ; b 


cauſe in all multiplications, as _ is to the multiplcator. 
ſo is the multiplicand, to the product: or, as unity, is to 
ther factor, ſo is the other factor, to the product. But unity 
is bigger than either factor, if the Hadtims be proper, 22 
therefore either of them muſt be greater than the 2. 
Thus in whole numbers, if 5 be multiplied by 8, it will be, 
Gi1;qr;C: a8 ar3;$7: $5 40 ons. 
T 


* 
Z 
1 
4 
1 x 
| 


Divi, 


FRA 


8 ater tha ide eee them 
; 44. | 
on „ Ferret If the Fra#ioms propoſed be 
mple, multiply the denominator of the diviſor, by the 
numerator of the dividend ; the product is the numerator of 
the quotient. Then multiply the numerator of the diviſor, 
by the denominator of the dividend, the product is the deno- 


. If either dividend, <divifor, „ 


numbers, reduce them to improper Frucbians: and if they be | 


compound Fradtions, reduce them to fimple ones; and proceed 
as in the firſt rule. | | ; 5 
In diviſion of Nachian, obſerve that the jient is always 
reater than the. dividend ; 'becauſe in all diviſion, as the divi- 
For is to unity, ſo is the dividend, to the quotient ; as if 3 
divide 12, it will be, 83 : 1.;: 12 : 4, Now 3 is greater 
than 1; wherefore 12 mult be greater than 4: but in Frac- 
tions as 4: 1 :: $i $53 where, & is leſs than 1; where- 
fore ? muſt alſo be leſs than 19. 


Fr a CT IONS in ſpectes, or ** quantities.---- 1* To reduce 


Fractions in ſpecies to their terms. The numerators and 

denominators are to be divided by the greateſt common divi- 

ſor as in numbers. 
"Rec : 

Thus the Frafim —— is reduced to a more ſimple one 

FA be 
aa | | 203 
— by dividing both aac, and þ c by c: and * is re- 
4 7 


duced to'a more fimple endi bh dividing both 203 and 
CREE 23 
203 à4 2e | aa 
— : by dividing by 
667 b c | 236 


64-9 24 a—Jee 


by divid- 


ing by 3 4. And 


by dividing ES 

2* To reduce Fractions in ſpecies to a common denominator,---- 

The terms of each are to be multiplied by the denominator of 

the other, 4 c 

Thus, having 5 and —, multiply the terms of one 

4 

a | ec 

7 4, and alſo the terms of the other — by 5, and they 
| 4 

; ad be” | 
will pes and v, whereof the common denomina- 


; ab a ab ac 
tor is bd, And thus à and —, of — and — become — 
: | c I c | 

a 


and —, 

C 
But where the denominators have a common diviſor it is 
ſuthcient to multiply them alternately by the quotients. 


FRA 


2 e ac 
_ tiplied; — and —: the product will be, —. 
| __— bd 
| ac 
Or, ſuppoſe the Fra#tions required to be divided, — and 
15 . | bd 
2 ac b abc c 
— ; the quotient will be — — = = —, 
b — IT 8 
42 c 
Hence, as a = —: the product of 4 into —, that is, of an 
I 3 
6 n 
integral quantity into a Fraction, 7 — = — Whence it 
I 4 


appears, that the numerator of the Frajon is to be multi- 
plied by the integer. N. 
| c 
Hence alfo the quotient of 7. by a, that is, of the broken 
| 3 c 

quantity, divided by the whole one, — — =—, 

| 8... \ &# 
Beſide the common notion of a_Fra&iemn, there is another 
neceſſary to be underſtood, Thus, 
Suppoſe 4 of 20 5s. or a pound ſterling, were the Nation. 
this Fra#tion inſtead of three quarters of one pound, may be 
conſidered as a fourth part of three pounds; that is, by 
taking as many of the integers, as the numerator expreſſes 
(viz. 3.) and dividing them by 4, the denominator ; for then 
the quotient of the fame value will ariſe for 4) 60 5. 
(15 5. This ſhews the reaſon of that manner of expreſ- 


— 


> 
fon uſed by geometers and algebraiſts, who read 3, thus, 
4 divided by 6. 


Logarithm of a FRACTION, ſee LOGARITHM. 
Summing of infinite FRACTIONs, ſee CALcurus, and 


Fi vu x10ONs. 


FRACTURE, in medicine and chirurgery, a breach, or 


rupture of a bone: or, à ſolution of continuity in a bone, 
— it is cruſhed or broken, by ſome external cauſe. Sce 
NE, 

In Frafures, the bone is either broken breadth-wiſe, that 
is tranſverſely ; or length-wite, which laſt is properly called a 
N See FI88URK. 

ranſverſe Frattures are more eaſy to diſcover, but more dif- 
ficult to cure than longitudinal ones. A Fradure in the 
middle of a bone is leſs dangerous than towards the articula- 
tion. When the Fradture is attended with a wound, con- 
tuſion, &c, or when the bone is ſhattered into ſeveral pieces, 
it is highly dangerous. A Frafture of the jemur in adults 
is — if ever cured ; but there till remains a lame- 
nels, Fraftures of the leſſer bones are uſually cured in ſeven or 
fourteen days; thoſe of the greater, in twenty or forty days. 
In the cure of Fra#tures, the chirurgeon has two things to 
attend to: firſt to reſtore the frafured bone into its natural 
ſituation; and to keep it tight with ferulz, or ſplinters, and 
bandages : in which caſe nature takes on herſelf the office of 
healing and conglutinating it, by forming a Calius thereon, 
See CALLUS. 
If there be an inflammation, it muſt be cured befure any 
thing be attempted about the Fracture. If the bone happen 


Rn, aa Ee I TOY 


Wy 43 4234 to be broke again, it never breaks in the callus, but at a di- | 
Thus the Frafion — and — are reduced to theſe —— ſtance from = After ſetting, or replacing the fractured bone, | 
| be 34 s , bleeding is required, to prevent any ledgment of blood on | 
ac 8 the part aggrieved, by the violence upon the fibres. ‚ 
and ., by multiplying alternately by the quotients c and | A Fyg&ure.of the cranium is uſually certain death, without F 
Ah rag 1 : trepanning. See TREPANNING. | 
d, arifing by the diviſion of the denominators by the com- Ca illary FRACTURE, fee the article CAPit LATION, | 
mon diviſor 6, ITY | FRANUM, or FxExNumM, Bridle, in anatomy, a name 
Addition and fubtrattion of Fra#tions mn ſpecies "apron The pro- given to divers ligaments, from their office in retaining, and | 
cels 1s in all reſpects the ſame in ſpecies, as in numbers. E. gr. curbing the motions of the parts they are fitted to, | 
MOT F Fx ANUM Linguæ, or Bridle of the Tongue, is a membranous { 
Suppoſe it be required to add the Factions — and —, Theſe, ligament, > ties the — to * os hyoides, larynx, 
b a fauces, and lower part of the mouth, See Tongue. 
OF) "A ad be In ſome ſubjects, the Fr enum runs the whole length of the 
when reduced to the ſame denomination, will be — and — tongue, to the very tip: in which caſes, if it were not cut, 
| bd bd] it would take away all poſſibility of ſpecch. 
; 44 + be FaxzxnuM of the Penis, is a ſlender ligament, whereby the | 
conſequently their ſum is es g ræpuce is tied to the lower part of the glans. See PE NIS. | 
| | Sl | . varies in the make of this part; it being fo ſhort in " 
25 5l | c ſome, that unleſs divided, it would not admit of perfect 
So, if the Frattim — were to be ſubtracted from —: erection. See ERECTION. | | 
2 65 b 45 75 4 There is alſo a kind of little Frenum, faſtened to the lower | 
: 1. ad be of the clitoris. See CLITORIS. 4 
having reduced them, they will be — and —, as before. | FRAIGHT * or FREIGHT, in navigation and commerce, f 
| AY. 54 bd the hire of a ſhip, or of a part of it; for the conveyance It 
- 2 b c—a 4 and carriage of goods, from one part; or place to another: ti 
Their difference, therefore, i. ; or the ſum agreed on between the owner and the merchant, 1 
; ; _ bd TS for the hire, and uſe of a veſſel. See CHARTER-PARTY. | 1 
Multiplication and diviſion of Fraftions in ſpecies.----Here | The Word is formed of the French Free, fignifying the ſame ( "I 


too, the proceſs is perfectly the ſame as in vulgar arithmetic. | 


thing ; and Fret, of Fretum, f the { though o- 
Thus, E. gr. fuppoſe the factors, or Frations to be mul- | e ue ce Darn Boda” oh 


thers chuſe to derive it from the German Fracht, or the 
Flemiſh Yracht, ſigniſying Carriage, 5 
| e 
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The Fraight of a veſſel is uſually agreed on either at the rate 
of ſo much for the voyage, by the month, or per tun. 

Fraighting, or letting out of veſſels on Fraight, or hire, 
is one of the principal articles in the trade of the Hollanders : 
they are the carriers of all the nations of Europe, and their 
purveyors ; notwithſtanding that their country produces no- 
thing at all, and that _ are forced to have every thing ne- 
ceſſary for the —— of a veſſel from other countries. 

The principal laws and rules relating to fraighting are : that 
if a whole veſſel be hired, and the merchant, or perſon who 
hires it, do not give it its full load, or burthen ; the maſter 
of the veſſel cannot without his conſent take in any other 

oods, without accounting to him for Fraight. 
That, though the merchant do not load the full quantity of 


goods _ on in the charter party ; yet he ſhall pay the 


whole Fraight ; and if he load more, he ſhall pay for the 
exceſs, 2 . 10 5 
That, the maſter may ſet a-ſhore ſuch goods as he finds in his 
veſſel, which were not notified to him; or take them at a 
higher rate, than was agreed on for the reſt. | 


That, if a ſhip be ſtopped or detained in its courſe, either | 
through the maſter's, or the merchant's default ; the delin- | 


quent ſhall be accountable to the other. | 
That if the maſter be obliged to. refit his veſſel during the 


voyage, the merchant wait; or elſe pay the whole | 


Fraight : if the veſſel could not be refitted, the maſter is 
obliged to hire another immediately ; otherwiſe only to be 
paid his Fraight in proportion to the part of the voyage per- 
formed; though, in cafe the merchant prove that the veſſel 
at the time it ſet fail, was not capable of the voyage, 
the maſter muſt loſe his Fraigbt, account for damages 
to the merchant, | 1 | 

That Fraight ſhall be paid for merchandizes which the maſter 
was obliged to ſell for victuals, or refitting, or other neceſſary 
occaſions ; paying for the goods at the rate the reſt were ſold 
at, where were landed. * 


That in caſe of a prohibition of commerce with the country | 


whither the veſſel is bound, fo that it is obliged to be brought 
back again; the maſter ſhall only be paid Fraight for go- 


ing. 


' And if a ſhip be ſtopped or detained in its voyage, by an em- 


bargo by order of the prince, there ſhall neither be any 
Fraight paid for the time of the detention, in caſe it be hired 
per month: nor ſhall the Fraight be increaſed, if hired for 
the voyage ; but the pay, and the victuals of the ſailors du- 
ring the detention, ſhall be deemed average. 


| That the maſter ſhall take no Fraight for any goods loſt by 


ſhipwreck, plundered by pyrates, or taken by the enemy ; un- 
leſs the ſhip and goods be redeemed ; in which cafe he ſhall 
be paid his Fraight to the place where he was taken; upon 
contributing to the redemption. 

That the maſter ſhall be paid his Fraight for the goods ſaved 
from ſhipwreck ; and in cafe he cannot get a veſſel to car 
them unto the place where they were bound, that he ſhall 
be paid in proportion to the part of the voyage already gone. 
That the maſter may not detain any merchandize in his veſ- 


ſel, in default of payment of Fraight ; though he may order 
them to be ſeized any time, or any where afterwards, That 


if merchandizes in caſks, as wines, oils, Ic. have fo run out 
in carriage, that the veſlels are left empty ; or almoſt empty ; 
the merchant may relinquiſh them, and the maſter be ob- 
liged to take them for their Fraight ; though this does not 
hold of any other goods damaged, or diminiſhed of them- 
ſelves, or through accidents. 60 


FRA 


a little loping, or with the points hanging down. See Pa. 
LISADE. . 8 | "> Be 
Fraiſes are chiefly uſed in retrenchmenta, and other works 
N of * 2 . tang under the pa. 
of a ranpart; ing inſtead cordon of 
uſed in ſtone works. ltd ad4 3 * 
He fortified all the weak places of his camp with Fraiſes and 
E the outworks of the place were fraiſed and 
FRAISING of @ battalion, is the lining it all around with 
err in caſe of being charged by a body of horſe. 
FRAME, in joinery, &c. a kind of caſe, wherein a thing is 
ſet, or incloſed, or even ſupported ; as a window Frome, Fr am, 
of a picture, of a table, Wc. See WIN pow, &c. 
FrAME, is alſo a machine, uſed in divers arts. The printer's 
Frame is more uſually called Chaſe. See CHASER. 
The founder's Frame is a kind of ledge, incloſing a board; 
which being filled with ſand, ſerves as à mould to caſt their 
work in, See FounDERY, and MourpD.. 
FRAME is more particularly uſed for a ſort of loom, whercon 
artizans ſtretch their linens, ſilks, ſtutts, &c, to be embroidered, 
quilted, or the like, See EMBROIDERY, Tarrst:y 
work, &c. oy | 


Frame, among painters, &c. is a kind of a chaſſy, or ſquare, 
compoſed of four long pieces, or ſlips of „joined toge- 
ther; the intermediate ſpace whereof is divided by little 
ftrings or threads iuto a great number of little ſquares, like the 
maſhes 2 net; and for that reaſon ſometimes called rericulg. 
Its uſe is in reducing of figures from great to ſmall; or from 
ſmall to great. See REBDUCTION. | 

FRAME , ſee the article Law. 

FRAMING of a houſe, all the timber-work therein; viz. the 
carcaſe, flooring,. partitioning, roofing, cieling, beams, aſh- 
lering, Cc. See CARCASE, PARTITION, Roor, FLoos, 
&c. | fe 

FRAMPOLE Fence, a privilege enjoyed by the tenants of 

the manor of Writtel in Eſſex ; whereby thay are entitled to 
the wood „ IeE.; and as many trees or polcs 
as they can reach the top of the ditch with the helve of 
an ax; toward the repair of their fences. 
The late chief juſtice Brampton, whilſt ſteward of this court, 
acknowledged he could not find out the reaſon, why theſe 
fences were called Frampele.----It may come from the Saxon 
Fremful, profitable; or may be a corruption of Franc pale, 
becauſe the poles are free for the tenant to take. 

FRANC, ſee the article FRANK. 

FRANCHISE, a privilege, or exemption from ordinary 
juriſdiction. See EXEMPTION, and PRIVILEGE. 

FRANCHISE is alſo uſed for an aſylum, or ſanctuary, where 
people are ſecure of their perſons, &c, See ASYLUM. 
Churches and monaſteries in Spain are Franchiſes for crimi- 
nals; ſo were they antiently in England; till they were 
abuſed to ſuch a degree, that there was a neceſſity for abolih- 
ing them. See SANCTUARY. 

One of the moſt remarkable capitulars made by Charlemain, 
in his palace of Heriſtal, in 779, was that relating to the Han- 
chiſes of churches.----The right of Franchiſe was held ſo 
ſacred, that even the leſs religious kings obſerved it to a de- 
gree of ſcrupulouſneſs: but to ſuch excels in time was it car- 
ried, that Charlemain reſolved to bring it down, Accord- 
ingly he forbid any proviſion being carried to criminals retired 
into churches for refuge. 9 | 

FRANCHISE is allo uſed for an immunity from the ordinary 

tributes, and taxes. See EXEMPTION. 


FRAIGHT is alſo uſed for the burthen, or lading of a ſhip; | This is either real, or perſonal ; that is, either belonging im- 
or the cargo of goods, c. ſhe has on board. See Bux-] mediately to the perſon ; or accruing on account of this or 

_ THEN, | | that place, or office of immunity. See IMMuNITY. 

FRAIGHT is alſo a duty of fifty ſols per tun, paid to the | FRancnise of quarters, is a certain ſpace, or diſtrict at Rome, 


crown of France by the captains and maſters of all foreign 
veſſels at their entrance and coming out of the ports and 
havens of that kingdom. And note, that all veſſels not built 
in France, however they may belong to the ſubjects of France, 
are reputed foreigners, and ſubject to this impoſt; unleſs it 
be made appear, that two thirds of the ſhip's crew are 
French. | 

By the 11* article of the wot of commerce concluded at 
Utrecht between England and France, this duty of 50 ſols 
per tun was to have been remitted the Engliſh ; and at the ſame 
time the duty of d ſterling to have been ſuppreſſed in favour 
of the French: but the execution of that article, as well as 
the tariff ſettled between the two nations, has been ſuſpend- 
ed. The Dutch however and the Hans towns are exempt- 
ed from the duty of Fret. | 


FRAIL, a baſket of ruſhes, or the like matter, wherein topack 


up figs, raiſins, &c. 


FR AIT alſo denotes a certain quantity of raiſins, about ſeventy- 


five pounds, 


FRAISE, in fortification, a kind of defence, conſiſting of 


pointed ſtakes, driven parallel to the horizon, into the re- 
trenchments of a camp, a half moon, or the like ; to fend 
off and prevent any approach, or ſcalade. 


Fraijes differ from paliſades chiefly in this, that the latter | 


ſtand perpendicular to the horizon: and the former jet out 
parallel to the horizon, at leaft nearly fo ; being uſually made 


wherein are the houſes of the embaſſadors of the princes of 
Europe; and where ſuch as retire, cannot be arreſted, or 
ſeized by the sbirri, or ſergeants, nor proſecuted at law. Sce 


N RT ER. 2 | | 

The people of Rome look on this as an old uſurpation, and 
a ſcandalous privilege, which embaſſadors, out of a jealouſy ot 
their power, carried to a great length in the 15th century, b. 
enlarging inſenſibly the dependances of their palaces or houlcs, 
within which the right of 70 5 was antiently confined. 
Several of the popes, Julius III. Pius XIV. Gregory XIII. 
and Sixtus V. publiſhed bulls and ordinances againſt this 
abuſe ; which had reſcued fo conſiderable a part of the city 
from theic authority, and rendered it a retreat for the moſt 
abandoned. - | s 
At 22 Innocent XI. expreſsly refuſed to receive any more 
embaſſadors but ſuch as would make a formal renunciation ot 
the Franchiſe of quarters. 

FRANCHISE rqal, is a place where the king's writ runs not! 
as at Cheſter, and Durham: and antiently at Tyndal and 
Examſhire in Northumberland. See Sa c. 

FRANCHISING, fee ENFRANCHISEMENT, and Ma- 

. NUMISSION. | 

FRANCIGENA, or FxENCHMAN, in our antient cuſ- 

toms, was a general appellation of all foreigners, i. 6. all 

rſons who could not prove themſelves Engliſhmen, See 


NGLECERY. 
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| ſacks wherein they carry 


tA F'R A 


Mahn Thus Maſeulum, called ale Olibamer, is in 
25 a—_— or — a little yellowiſh, of a bitter dif- 
- agretable taſte 3 and when chewed, promotes the flux of 
4 Te L. called Mate, in reſpe& of its tears, which are er than 


the common, or female. See OWT ANνο. . | 
That brought from the Indies, is not near ſo good us that 


Arabia, or mount Lebanon: it is ſometimes called In- 
fro of Mocha ; though it de not brought from chat city. 
It is uſually in a maſs; but ſometimes in drops or tears 3 ſome- 
what reddiſh, and bitter to the taſte. N Some ſell it for the 


or Female Incenſt, or Frankincenſe, we know not what it is, 
_ how diſtinguiſhed. Some ſay it is ſofter, and more reſi- 
nous, but of eller virtue than former. * | 

Bark of Incenſe, Cortes bur is, is the bark of the tres whence 
the Incenſe flows, which has the fame qualities with the In- 


There is her bark b 
Bark of Incenſe, and ſometimes Jews Incenſe, in regard the 


— Incenſe, is the flower or farina of Incenſe, occa- 
fioned tm ion of the grains againſt each other in the 


NK. | 
There is alſo a ſoot of Incenfe, which is 2 preparation of it; 


In the Romiſh church they retain the uſe of Incenſe in 
many of their ceremonies: particularly at ſolemn funerals, 
bpeſtowing it on ſuch perſons 2 would honour, as on 
relates, c. and ſometimes alſo on people. 
FRANES, Francs, FRANK 18, or FR ANQUTS» a name 
which the Turks, Arabs, Greeks, &c. give to all che people 
of the weſtern parts of Europe. | 2 5 


the moſt conſiderable figure — Croiſees :' from which 


time the Turks, Saracens, Greeks, A 
it as a common term for all the Chriſtians of Europe; and 


called Europe itſelf, Frankiflan. | 
The oaks ad Mahometans, ſays Monſ. d' Herbelot, apply 
the term Franks not only to the French (to whom the name 
originally belonged) but to the Latins and Europeans in ge- 
ral. 9 | | 
Frank, or Frenc, primarily denotes a Frenchman 3 and, by 
extenſion, an European, ut rather 2 Latin, b reaſon, ſa 
the ſame author, the French diſtinguiſned themſelves above the 
other nations, engaged in 8 See CROIsAD E. 
But Fa. Goar, in his notes on Codinus, cap. V. n. 43. fur- 
niſhes another origin of the appellation Franks, of greater 


frſt conſined the name to the Franci, i. e. the German na 
tions, who had ſettled themſelves in France or Gaul : but af- 
© terwards they gave the ſame name to the Apulians and Cala- 
brians, after they had been conquered by the Normans ; and 
at length the name Was further extended to all the Latins. 


Du Cange adds, that about the time of Charlemaign, they 
iinguithed .eaftern France 3 weſtern France 3 Latin, or FR AT 
Roman France; and German France, which was the antient FRATR 


France, , afterwards called + Franconia. 588 98 
FRATERNITY, ' Brotherhood ; the relation, or union of 
brothers, friends, partners, aſſociates, tc, See BROTHER, 
and COMPANY. ee e OY een Rat OR” 
FRATERNITY, in a civil ſenſe, is uſed for a gild, affociation, 
or ſociety of perſons, united into a body, for ſome com- 
mon intereſt, advantage, SSC. 55 „ 
For the origin, uſe, Sc. of Fraternities, fee G11 DP. 
FRATERNITY), in a religious ſenſe, is a ſociety of perſons, 
meeting together to perform ſome exerciſes of devotion, or 
divine worſhip. See SOCIETY. | 
In the Romiſh church, ſuch Fraternities are very numerous 


and conſiderable 3 being moſt of them nn royal | 
| rancis's 


patents: a8 the Fraternity of the 1 of St. 
cord. The biſhop may hinder the eſtabliſhment of any ſuch 
Fraternity in his diocele. * ich Nn ö 

At Rome there is a Fraternity called the Archi- Fraternity, 
or Grand Fraternity, under the title of Our Lady of the Suf- 
frages, eſtabliſhed in favour of the ſouls in purgatory 3 ap- 
proved and confirmed by a bull of pope Clement VIII. in 


1584. 
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hapel fou 


DE, the crime of murthering ones brother 
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empire of Rome king to build ſuch 


it from the viſita- 


F'R E 


Fare 41aſon, ſee the article MaAs0N, 
Fax R Port, fee the article Pox T. 


dy the free ſuffrages of the inhabitants. See STATE. 
Fr & Stone, a whitiſh tone, dug up in many parts of England, 
| that works like alabaſter ; but more hard, and durable ; be- 
ing of excellent uſe in building, Cc. See STONE, © 

| 10,4 Find of greet, but finer ſanded, and a ſmoother fone ; 
and is called Free fone from its being of ſuch a conſtitution 


Fx zz Warren, the power of granting, or denyin licence to 
any one to hunt in ſuch and ſuch ground. See WARREN. 


FREEBOOTER, or FL1BUSTER, a name given to the pi- 
rates, who ſcour the American ſeas 3 particularly ſuch as 


The French call them Flibuſters, deducing the word from the 
| Engliſh flibote, or flyhote 3 by reaſon the firſt adventurers of 


12 175. 5 

FREEDOM, che quality, or ſtate of being Free. Sec 
FRE, and FRANCHISE. 

FakER Don F a City, Town, Kc. denotes a right, or capacity 

of exerciſing a certain trade, or employment in a city, or 

| town corporate z and of being elected to the dignities, and 

offices thereof z procured regularly by ſerving an apprentice- 


RATION, Oc. 

FREEDOM of the Will, a ſtate, or ſaculty of the mind, wherein 
all the motions of our will are in our own power; and we 
are enabled to determine on this, or that; to do good, or 
| evil, without any force, or conſtraint from any external cauſe 
whatever. See LIBERTY, 

FaxzDoM of Conſcience, ſee LIE EAT, and TOLERA- 


The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two kinds of this Freedom.—ViZ. 
FxkEE DOM of Contradic lion, whereby we are at our Choice to 


Thus, if I give my friend a power, do take my horſe ; that 
friend has Freedom of contradiction, with reſpect to the 
horſe; ſince it is in his own power, either to uſe him or 
| lex him alone, See ConTRADICTION. 
Fat E DOM of Contrariety, or of Contraries, is that whereby 
we are at our choice to do good, or evil; be virtuous, Or vi- 

cious ; take a horſe, or a lion. 

Thus, if I offer my friend a horſe, or a lion; and give him 
his option of the two, he is ſaid to have à liberty of contra- 
riety, over the horſe and lion. See CONTRARIETY, 
But the logicians charge this as a faulty, or unartful diviſion 
in regard one member of the diviſion is contained in the 

other, as a ſpecies in the genus: for whatever is free, in re- 
ſpect of contradiction, is alſo free in reſpect of contrariety 3 
though not vice verſa ; for if it be free for my friend to 
take the horle, or the lion; it is alſo free for him, to let 
them both alone : but he may be free to take one of them, 
without a Freedom of chuſing which to take. 

Yet is the diſtinction of ſome uſe ; as it intimates that the 
will is not always poſſeſſed of both kinds of Freedom; and 
that the matter, or ſubject of the two is different. 
The will, though free, has not 2 liberty of contrariety : 
thus, any evident truth being propoſed to the mind, e. gr. 
that the whole is greater than a part, we have a power of 
not afſenting thereto, by diverting our attention to lome- 
thing elſe : but We have not a power of diſſenting from that 
propoſition, and judging that the whole is not greater than 
the part, 
Hence, moraliſts commonly hold, that with reſpect to the 
ſupreme good, mankind has a liberty of contradiction 3 
inaſmuch as he may abſtrain frora the love, or purſuit there- 
of 5 but not a liberty of contrariety, whereby to hate good- 
nels. 43 
Add, that though the human mind may have a Freedom of 
contradiction, with reſpect to all obj even the ſupreme 
good itſelf ; yet the Freedom of contrariety is reſtrained to 
certain particulars, which either are, or appear to be good: 
the will having ſuch a natural propenſity to good, that it can- 
not defire evil, but under the notion and appearance of good. 
See GooD, and EviIL 3 ſee alſo NECESSITY. 

Veer pom of T hinking, fee the article DE 18M. 


under-hand, deceit, or injury, 
CRIME, Cc. 
Fraud, 
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or if they 
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done to an 
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See INJURY). 
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ty, 1s 


his head, when he rub* 
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it againſt a tree, 
off, See HEAD. 


FRECKLEs, 


FREEHOLD, FRANK TENEMENT, Liberum Tenemen- 
tum, is land, or tenement, which a Maa holds in fee ſunple, 
fee tail, or for term of lite. | 
Freehold is of two kinds ; in deed, and in law. 

The firſt is the real poſſeſſion of land, or tenement in fee, 
fee tail, or for liſe: the other is the right a man has to ſuch 
land or tenement before his entry, or ſeizure. 

FREEHOLD is likewiſe extended to ſuch offices as a man holds 
in fee, or for life. See FREE, and OFFICE. 

FREEHOLD is alſo ſometimes taken in oppoſition to Villenage. 
See VILLENAGE, 

| Lambard 


| 
| 


being ſuch as we now call Freebold: the latter was moſtly in 


FREEZE, or Fax, in architecture, that part of᷑ the enta- 
See Tab. Arebit. fig. 24, 26, 28, 30, 3a, 49. lit. e. and 26. 


the tranſverſe beams that ſuſtain the roof or covering. 
with triglyphs: in the ionic, it is ſometimes made arched, or 
tut, q. d. bolſtered: in the corinthian, and com it is 


Ee. 


makes 30 minutes; Vignola, 3 5-3 Palladio, who makes it 


cCartoozes, and - carved between them, is 524 minutes; Vig- 


Convex, or pualoinated FREE 85, are thoſe whoſe profile is a 
| baſe of an equilateral triangle. 


Flouriſbed FK REA Es are thoſe enriched with rinds of ima nary 


Hiſtoriral PREEBZE8 are thoſe adorned with baſs-relievo's, re- 


Marin FREE 2 £8, are thoſe repreſenting ſea-horſes, tritons, 

and other attributes of the ſea ; or ſhells, 5 

Ruſtic PK ERA ES att thoſe whole courſes are ruſticated, or im- 
boſſed; as the tuſcan Freeze of Palladio. 

Symbolical Fx E EZ Es are thoſe adorned with the attributes of re- 


FRITZ E of the capital, ſee HYPOTRACHBLIVUM, | 
Fr £82 R, in commerce, a kind of cloth, or ſtuff; ſeo FRI E. 
FREEZIN G, Congelation, in phyſiology, the fixing of a 


The principal phanomena of FER RRZ IN are, 1% That water, and | 
all fluids, oil excepted, dilate in freezing, i. e. take up more | 


That the bulk, or dimenſions of water is increaſed hy frei, 


F RIE 


Lambard obſerves, that land, in the Saxons time, as diſ- 


tinguiſhed into bockland, i. e. holden by book, or writing; 
and folk- land, held without writing. F HA 
The former; he ſuys, was held on far better condition, and | 


| 
| 


by the better fart of tenants 3 as noblemen and gentlemen; 


poſſeffion of pealknts-; being the ſame with what we now call 


24ꝙ17 the will of the Lord. See BockLanpDand FOLKLAND, || 
In the antientlaws of Scotland, Frecholders are called milites, | 
knights. In reg. judicial, it is expreſſed; that he who holds | 


upon an execution of a! ſtatute merchant, until he hath 
ſatisfied the debt, tenet ut lilurum tenementum Fora &  affignatis 
ſuit; and the fame of à tenant per elegit: the meaning of 
which ſeems to be, not that ſuch tenants are Freeboldeys ; but 
as Frecbolders for the time till they have received-profits to the 
value of their debt. See STATuUT B-MEgrR CHANT, 


blature of columns, between the architrave and corniche. 
Ren r ah ne cap} wr N10 1 
he Freexze'is p a large, flat face, or mem rat- 
* architrave + to the corniche. See Cox Ne HE. 
The antients called it Zopboros, Zacgogos, by reaſon it was uſually 
enriched with figures: of animals; and our. denomination 


Freeze has a like origin, being formed of the latin phrygro, an | 


embroiderer;. becauſe it is commonly adorned with ſculptures: 
in. baſſo relievo, imitating embroidery. ws 
The Freeze is ſuppoſed tobe intended to repreſent the heads of 


In the tuſcan order it is quite plain: in the dorie, enriched 
ſwelling, in which caſe it is called by Vitruvius, na- 
frequently joined to the architrave, by a little ſweep; and 
fometimes to the corniche. And in theſe richer orders it is 
RING ſculpture, Nusse compartiments, hiſto- 
ries, foliages, feſtoons, &c, See TUSCAN, Doric, Towrc, 


As to the hei ht of the Freeze, it is in eneral much the ſame 
with that of the architrave;----The tuſcan Freeze, Vitruvius 


ſwelling, gives it but 26; and 42. »The doric, in 
Vitruvius and Vignola, is 30 or 40 minutes, in Palladio, Cc. 
45. The ionic, Vitruvius makes flat, adorned with acan- 
thus leaves, lions, c. and makes it 30 minutes high : Vig- 
nola, who alſo makes it flat, gives it 45 minutes, and Palla- 
dio, who makes it convex, or ſwelling, 27 minutes; and 
Scamozzi 28. The corinthian, Vitruvius enriches with 
acanthus leaves, human figures, Sc. and makes its height 
37 minutes, Vignola, 45; Palladio 28; and Scamozzi 
314. Laſtly, the compoſite, which in Vitruvius is ſet with 


nola, who makes it like Vitruvius, only gives it 45 minutes; 
Palladio, who makes it ſwelling, only 30; and Scamozzi, 32. 
From the variety of cnrichments practiſed on the Freezes, 
they become variouſly denominated, as 


curve; the beſt proportion Whereof, is, when drawn on the 


In ſome the ſwelling is only a-top, as in a conſole : in others 
at bottom, as in a balluſtey, [ett 


foliages ; as the corinthian Freeze of the frontiſpice of Nero: 
or with natural leaves, either in cluſters, or garlands: or cen- | 
tinacd, as in the ionic of the gallery of Apollo in the Louvre. 


nting hiſtories, facrifices, &c, as that of the arch of 
itus at Rome. 


aths, grotto's, Cc. 


ligton; as the corinthian of the temple behind the capitol at | 
Rome, wheceon are repreſented the inſtruments and appa- 
ratus of ſacrifice, | 54a 


fluid, or depriving it of its natural mobility, by the action of | 
cold: or the act of converting a fluid ſubſtance into a firm, | 
coherent, rigid one, called Ire. Sce Ie E, and Col Dp. 
The Carteſians define Freezing by the quietude, or reſting of a | 
fluid body, hardened by cold; which follows naturally enough | 
from their notion of fluidity, where the parts are ſuppoſed to | 
be in a continual motion. See FLUID, | | 
In effect, one may pretty fafely ſay, with ſome of thoſe philo- | 
ſophers, that water only freezes, becauſe its parts loſe their | 
natural motion, and adhere cloſe to each other. See FI Ku- 
NESS, . | 


ſpace, and are ſpecifically lighter than before. 


: 


F I E 
1 & ; 


is matter of abundant experiment ; and here it may be pre 
to obſerve the proceſs of nature in this . OY 


A glaſs veſſel, then, B D (Tub. Pnenmat. fig. 20.) full of 


water to D, being immerged in à veſſel of water, mixed 
with falt, RS T V, the water preſently riſes from E to F; 
which ſeems owing to the ſudden oonſtriction of the veſſel 
haſtily Shoe into ſo cold a medium, Soon after, from the 
point F it continually-deſcends, condenſing, till it arrives at 
the point G; where, for ſome time, it ſeems to remain at 
reſt. But it ſoon recovers itſelf, and begins to expand; riſing 
from G to H; and from thenet, ſoon after, by one violent 


leap, mounts to I. And here the water in B is immediately 


ſeen all thick, and cloudy ; and in the very inftant of this 
leap, is converted into ice; Add, that while the ice is grow- 
ing harder; and ſome of the water near the neck of the veſſel 
B is f#eezing, the flux of water is continued above I, towards 


D, and it at length runs out at the veſſel! 


20 That they loſe not only of their nie, but alſo of their 
abſolute'; gravity, by freezing ; fo when thawed again, 
they are found conſiderably lighter than before,” 

3% That frozen water is not quite ſo tranſparent, as when li- 


quid; and that bodies do not perſpire fo freely through it. 


when fluid. I | EN 

5* That water does not ferne in vacuo; but requires the 
preſence and contiguity of the air. W. 

69 That water which: has been boiled, does not freeze quite 
ſo readily as that which has not, 83 

7 That the water being covered over with a ſurface of oil of 
olives, does not freeze fo readily as without it: and that nut 
oil-abſolutely preſerves it under a ſtrong froſt, when olive oil 


would not. 


freeze at | hae Sa We 

9® "That the ſurface of the water, in freezing, appears al} 
wrinkled ;' the ruge, or wrinkles, being ſometimes in paral!c! 
lines, and ſometimes like rays, proceeding from a centre to 
the cireumference. Bed Berndt 


The theories of Fant zING,. or the method of accounting for 


fluid, prevents 


theſe onus, are very numerous.----The great princi- 
ples different authors have gone upon, are either, that ſome 
foreign matter is introduced within the pores of the fluid, by 
whoſe means it is fixed, its bulk encreaſed, &c. 

Or, that ſome matter naturally contained in the fluid, is now 
expelled'; by the abſence whereof the body becomes fixed, 


W 
Or, that there is ſome alteration produced in the texture or 
form, either of the particles of the fluid itſelf, or of ſome- 
thing contained within it. W, 

To Lane one of which principles all the ſyſtems of freezing 
are reducible. - | 


The Carteſians, who aſcribe all to the quietude of the parts 


of the fluid, before in motion, account for Freezing from 
the receſs of the ætherial matter out of the pores of the W. 
The activity of that æther, or ſubtile matter, they hold to be 
that which gave the particles of the fluid their motion: con- 
ſequently, upon the abſence of this matter, the fluidity muſt 
ceaſe, 

Though, others of the fame ſect aſcribe Freezing to a dimi- 


nution of the uſual force and efficacy of the #therial matter, 


occaſioned by an alteration in the temperature of the air, 
whereby it is incapacitated for agitating the parts of the fluid 
as uſual. | 

The Gafſendiſts, and other corpuſcularians, with more pro- 
dability aſcribe the Freezing of water to the ingreſs of multi- 
tudes of cold or frigorific particles, which entering the liquor 


in ſwarms; and —_— themſelves every way through t, 
do croud into the minu 


pores of the water, and hinder the 
wonted agitation of its parts; wedging it up, as it weic, 
into the hard and conſiſtent body of ice. And hence 1. 
increaſe of dimenſions, coldnefs, Sc. 

This intromiſſion of a foreign frigorific matter, they ſuppoſe 


eſſential to congelation 3 as that which charaReriſes and diſtin- 


guiſhes it from coagulation: the latter being effected indit- 
ferently by a hot, or cold mixture; but the former only by a 


cold one, See COAGULATION. 
Ot what kind theſe frigorifie particles are, or how they pro- 
duce their effect, is matter of debate; and has given occaſion 


to various ſyſtems. 

Hobbes will have them to be common air, which intruding into 
the water in congelation, entangles itſelf with the particles of th 
ir motion, and produces thoſe numerous bub- 
bles obſerved in ice ; thus expanding its bulk, and rendering, 
it ſpecifically lighter : but this opinion is overturned | by 
Mr. le, who ſhews that water will freeze in veſſels herme - 
tically fealed, and into-which the air can have no ingreſs; c: 


the bubbles will be as numerous herein, as in that froze :n 


the open air. Add, that oil is condenſed, in freezing : con 
ſequently, the air cannot there be the cauſe. 


Otter, and thoſe the greateſt number, will have the freezing 


matter to be a ſalt ; arguing, that an exceſs of cold will ren 
der water torpid; but never congeal it, without ſalt, They 
are ſaline particles, ſay they, and thoſe diſſolved and mixed 
in a due proportion, that are the chief cauſe of Freezing . 

| | congelativn 
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congelation bearing a near relation to cryſtallization, "See 


IZA TION, by 
Tha fate, they ſuppoſe of che nitrous kind ; and te be fur- 
niſhed by the air, which is generally allowed to abound in 
nitre. 2 Narnx. t the & dirty 8 
| nitre - preven uidi 5 
r — accounted 8 particles are ſuppoſed to 
is pretty * . wick 2 iv 
be ſo many rigid, pointed ſpicula, which are A Yen 
into the ſtamina, or globules of the water; which thus be- 
uct variouſly mingled and entangled therewith, by de- 
coming y ng b 
tees infeeble and deſtroy the motion thereof. | 
The reaſon this effect only ariſes in ſevere winter weather, 
is, that it is then only that the retarding action of the nitrous 
ſpicula, is more than equal to the power or principle where- 
by the fluid is otherwiſe kept in motion, or diſpoſed for mo- 
tion. See FLUID. ] 
This opinion is fu by the known experiment of ar- 
tificial Freezing quantity of common ſalt or petre 2 
mixed with ſnow, or ice pulverized ; and the mixture diſ- 
ſolved by the fine: upon immerging a tube full of water in 
the ſolution ; the water, that part of it next the mixture, 
preſently freezes, even in warm air. Whence it is argned, 
that the ſpicula of the falt, by the gravity of the mixture, 
and of the incumbent air, are driven through the pores of 
the glaſs, and mixed with the water: for that it is the ſalt 
has the effect, is evident ; inaſmuch as we know aſſuredly 
that the particles of water cannot find their way through the 
pores of glaſs. In theſe artificial Freezings whatever ut the 
mixture is applied in, there is preſently produced a „or 
lamina of ice; whether at top, or bottom ; or on the ſides : 
by reaſon there is always a ſtock of ſaline corpuſcles, ſufficient 
to overpower the corpuſcles of fire: but natural congela- | 
tions are confined to the top of the water, where the fait moſt 
abounds, ; | 32 
Againſt this ſyſtem the author of the Nouvelle conjacturs pour 
expliquer la nature de la glace, objects, that it does not appear, 
that nitre always enters the compoſition of ice; but that-if it 
did, it would come ſhort of accounting for ſome of the prin- 
cipal effects. For how, for inſtance, ſhould the particles of 
nitre, by entering the pores of water, and 1 the parts, 
oblige the water to dilate and render it ſpecifically lighter ? 
Naturally they ſhould augment its weight. This difficulty, 
with ſome others, ſhew aac 8's f of a new theory, That 
author, therefore, atlvances the following one, which ſeems 
to ſolve the phenomena in a more caſy, and ſimple manner; 
as not depending on the precarious admiſſion or extruſion of 
any heterogeneous matter. 0 * 
ater, then, freezes in the winter only, — ar parts 
being more cloſely prop ined together, mutually embarraſs one 
— and loſe all the motion they had: and the cuuſe of 
this cloſer union of the water, is the air; or rather an alter- 
ation in the ſpring and force of the air. . 
That there are an infinite number of particles of groſs air, 
interſperſed among the globules of water, is abundantly evi- 
dent from experiment : and that cach particle of air has the 
virtue of a ſpring, is confeſſed : now, this author argues, 
that the ſmall ſprings of groſs air mixed with the water, have 
more force in cold winter weather, and unbend themſelves 
more, than at other times. Hence, thoſe ſprings thus unbend- 
ing themſelves on one ſide, and the external air continuing to 
preſs the ſurface of the water on the other; the particles of 
water thus conſtringed and locked up together, mult loſe their 
motion and fluidity, and form a hard conſiſtent body : till a 
relaxation of the ſpring of the air, from an increaſe of heat, 
reduce the particles to their old dimenſions, and leave room 
for the globules to flow again, — 
But this ſyſtem has its foible : the principle on which it 
ſtands, may be demonſtrated to be falſe, The brings or ela(- 
ticity of the air is not increaſed by cold ; but diminiſhed, Air 
expands itſelf by heat, and condenſes by cold : and it is demon- 
ſtrated in pneumatics, .that the elaftic force of expanded air, 
is to that of the ame air condenſed ; as its bulk when rari- 
hed, to its bulk condenſed. See ELAasTrctty, and AIR. 
We do not know, whether it is worth mentioning, what 
ſome authors have advanced, to account for the increaſe of 
bulk and diminution of ſpecific gravity of frozen water, viz, 
that the aqueous particles, in their natural ſtate, were nearly 
cubes, and ſo filled their ſpace without the interpoſition of 
many pores : but that by congelation they are changed from 
Ades, to ſpheres; whence a neceſlity of a deal of wn 
ipace between them, Cubic particles are certainly much lei 
Proper to conſtitute a fluid, than ſpherical ones: and ſpheri- 
cal particles leſs diſpoſed to form a fixt, than cubic ones. 
Thus much the nature of fluidity and firmneſs eaſily ſuggeſts. 
After all, for a conſiſtent theory of Freezing, we muſt recur 
either to the frigorific matter of the corpuſcularians; conſi- 
dered under the light and advantages of the Newtonian philo- 
ſophy: or to the ætherial matter of the Carteſians, under the 
improvements of Monſ. Gauteron, in the Mæmoires de Þ ea. 
-mie Royale des Sciences, an. 1 09. 
Each of which we ſhalt here ſu oin; and leave the reader to 
make his choice,----For the ft : a number of cold, ſaline 
corpuſcles being introduced into the interſtices, between the 
* " Water; may be fo near each other, az to be within | 
ol, J. | 


* 


tance of the attracti 
ling force; and the 
For, that cold and 


feſt, that the figures 
double, 
| ce with 
ſwim in water, 
eavier), Theſe 


ſhoot into maſſes, are thin, 

which have abundance of ſurf 
ty (the reaſon why they 
though ſpecifically h 
ing into the pores of the water, 
e meaſure ſuſpended in the Win- 


the ſun is not ſtron 


ir ſolidi 
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whereby alſo they are in form 
ter time (when the heat of 
diſſolve the falts into a Quid 
keep them in perpetual motion 
at liberty to approach one anot 
tals of the form above 
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that means freeze it into a ſolid form. 
rther, there are man 
included at ſeveral di 
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the infinuation of the faline c 
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ing, form larger volumes, which there 
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or quantity of motion. 
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probably, this is the cauſe of 
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that gives the 
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See ET HER, &c. 

for the artificial congela- 


force in cold weather, 
diſpoſed to maintain the motion of fluids. 
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tion of water, and other liquors. 
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y a mixtion of oil of vitriol, or ſpirit of nitre with ſnow : |" ſurpaſſes even the French in this point; but then it Comes ſhort 


hus Mr. Boyle. | Av”; 
Monſ. Homberg obſerves the fame of equal quantities of cor- 


| roſive ſublimate, and ſal armoniac, with four times the quan- 


_ tity of diſtilled vinegar.” See WATERS. 
Fat EZING Rain, or Raining Ice, a very uncommon kind of 
ſhower; which fell in the weſt of England, in December, 
anno 1672 ; whereof we have divers accounts in the Philaſo- 
pbical. Tranſadliamt. See RAIN. ; ee oh 
This rain, as ſoon as it touched any thing above ground, as a 
bough, or the like; immediately ſettled into ice; and by mul- 
tiplying and enlarging the icicles, broke all down with its 
Weight. he rain that fell on the ſnow, immediately froze 
into ice, withqut finking in the ſnow at all. 25 
It mage an incredible deſtruction of trees, beyond any thing 
in all hiſtory: „ had it concluded with ſome guſt of wind ”, 
* ſays a gentleman on the ſpot, | it might have been of terrible 
conſequence.” Nin | ot 
„I weighed the ſprig of an aſh tree, of juſt three quarters of 
<« a hund; the ice on which weighed ſixteen pound, Some 
' « were frighted with the noiſe in the air 3; ti diſcerned 
<« it was the clatter of icy boughs, daſhed againſt each other.” 
Dr. Beale- obſerves, that there was no conſiderable froſt ob- 
ſerved on the ground during the whole; whence he concludes, 
that a froſt may be very fierce and dangerous on the tops of fame 
hills, and plains ; while in other places it keeps at two, three, 


o 


or four foot diſtance above the ground, rivers, lakes, &c. 


And may wander about 'very furious in ſome places, and re- 
miſs in others, not far off. The froſt was followed by 4 
k ing heats, and a wonderful forwardneſs of flowers and fruits. 
| | 


FrEEzZING, in commerce and manuſactures; ſee FIZ IN o. 


FREEZELAND, . FIZ EBLAN D, or FaiztLAanD, 
. Horſe, in war, the ſame with Cheval de Friſe. See CHE 
_ VAL. de Friſe. 4 5 | 
FREGIT Clauſum, ſee the article Ct ausun. 
FREIGHT, fee the article FRA1GHT. 
FRENCH, Fx Axcols, abſolutely uſed, fignifies the language 
of the people of France. See LanGuaAGs. 
The French, as 4 * — is Mm original, 5 * lan- 
e; but a med everal : ſcarce any language, but it 
| —— — or perhaps phraſes, from. 
The languages that prevail moſt, and that are, as it were, the 
baſis mes gs 19 The Celtic; whether that were a parti- 
cular language itſelf, or whether it were only a diale&-of the 
Gothic, as ſpoke in the weſt, and north. 2® The Latin, 
which the Romans carried with them into the Gauls, when 
they made the conqueſt thereof. And 3% the Teutonic, or 
that dialect of the Teutonic ſpoke by the Franks, when they 
paſſed the Rhine, and eſtabliſhed themſelves in the Gauls. 
Of theſe three languages, in the ſpace of about thirteen hund- 
red years, was the French formed ; ſuch as it is now found. 


Its progreſs was very flow ; and both the Italian and Spaniſh 


were regular languages long before the French. 
Paſquier obſerves, it was under Philip de VRlois, that the 

French tongue firſt began to be poliſhed ; and that in the re- 
giſter of the chamber of accounts of that time, there is a pu- 
rity ſeen almoſt equal to that. of the preſent age. 

However, the French was {till a very imperfe& language, 
till the reign of Francis I. The cuſtom of ſpeaking Latin at 
the bar, and of writing the public acts and inſtruments of the 

courts of juſtices in that language, had made them overlook 
the French, their own language. Add, that the preceding 
ages bad been remarkable for their ignorance, owing in good 

meaſure to the long and calamitous wars, which France had 
been engaged in: whence, the French nobleſſe deemed it a 
kind of merit, not to know any thing; and the generals re- 
garded little, whether or no oY wrote and talked politely, 
rovided they could but fight well. 

f But Francis I, who was the reſtorer of learning, and the fa- 
ther of the learned ; changed the face of things ; and after 
his time Henry Stevens printed his book De /a Precellence du 
Langage Francois, 
The change was become very conſpicuous at the end of the 
16th century; and under Henry IV. Amyot, Coeffeteau, 
and Malherbe contributed towards bringing it to perfection: 

which the cardinal de Richelieu compleated, by the eftabliſh- 
ment of the French academy; an aſſembly, wherein the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed perſons of the church, the ſword, and the gown 
have been members. See ACADEMY, 


where it is ſpoke, out of France; © © 


FRE 


of it in copiouſneſs and variety. See HEBREW. 

It muſt be added, however, that as to the analogy of gram. 
mar, and the ſimplicity wherewith the moods of verbs = 
formed; the Engliſh has the advantage, not only over the 
French, but over all the known languages in the world: þ,, 


then the turns, the expreſſions, and the idioms of the Eng. 
* liſh are ſometimes ſo quaint, and extraordinary, that it loſe, 4 
good deal of the advantage which its grammatical limplicity 


gives it over the reſt. See ENGLISH. 
[he French has but few compound words; wherein it dif; 
widely from the Greek, High Dutch, and Engliſh. This 


the French authors own a great diſadvantage in their language; 


the Greek and Dutch deriving a great part of their force and 
energy from the compoſition of words; and frequently ex. 
prefling that in one ſounding word, which the French cannot 


. expreſs but by a periphraſis. And the diminutives in the 
French are as few as the * pare the greateſt part of thofe 


remaining in uſe having loſt their diminutive ſignification. 


But what diſtinguiſhes the French moſt, is its juſtneſs, purity, 
accuracy, and flexibilit r. : 
_ French is the moſt univerſal and extenſive language in Eu- 
rope. The policy of ſtates and courts has rendered it nece\- 
fary for the miniſters of princes, and their officers, &c. Ang 
the taſte of arts and ſciences has had the fame effect with ic- 


to the learned, © 195414723 "7 
In Germany, and 'elſewhere, the princeſſes and perſons of 
diſtinction value themſelves on underſtanding French and in 


- ſeveral courts of Europe, Nench is almoſt as much known 23 


the language of the country: though the court of Vienna 


an exception from this rule, French is there very little uſed ; 


The em Leopold could not bear to hear it ſpoke in his 
court: the Latin and Italian are there cultivated inſtead of it. 
This extenſiveneſs of the French language is no modern ad-. 


vantage: William the conqueror gave laws to England in the 


French language; and the antient cuſtoms of moſt of the pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands are wrote in the ſame, 

Laſtly, the French is the ſame language every where; not 
only in all the provinces of France, but in all the places 


— 


The ſeveral nations who ſpeak Sclavonic, do. not ſo much 
| ſpeak the ſame language, as different dialects of the ſame lau- 


guage, In ſeveral parts of Europe there are as many differ: 
languages, as there are ſtates; and in Italy there are reckoned 
no fewer than ten or twelve dialects, ſome of which differ as 
much from the common Italian as from the French, or Spa- 
niſh, In Holland, the ſeamen of Rotterdam, and the banks 
of the Meuſe, do not underſtand thoſe of Amſterdam, and 
the coaſts of the Zuyder Zee. They who underſtand Ca- 
tilian, will not underſtand the language of Catalonia and Cei- 
dana. The High Dutch is not the fame in Sweden, as in 
Jutland :- in the low countries, as at Lubeck. Bohemia, 
Hungary, Croatia, &:, are countries belonging to the en 
ror; yet ſpeak a language different from that ſpoke at Vienna. 
The king of Sweden, when he ſpeaks the language f 
country, will not be underſtood by his ſubjects in Pomerania, 
Lapland, c. And the like may be obſerved of the king ©! 
Denmark, with regard to his ſubjects of Norway, and Ice- 
land: whereas, at Quebec, the Louifiana, Martinico, 


St. Domingo, Pondicheri, &c, they ſpeak the fame language 


as at Paris, and throughout the reſt of France. 

For a critical acquaintance with what regards the French 
tongue, ſee the Remargues of M. Vaugelas; and the (her. 
vations M. Corneille has made on thoſe remarks: the Re- 
marques of Fa. Bouhours ; and the Doubts of a Bos-Br-t1 
Gentleman by the ſame father: the Converſations of Ariſte 
and Eugene: the Obſervations of M. Menage, and his 0 
mologies, with thoſe of M. Huet : Fa. Buffier's V ench 
grammar; and that of the Abbe Regnier. Add, the two diſ- 
courſes of the Abbe de Dangeau; one on the vowels, and the 
other on the conſonants. 


FRENCH Bread, a fort of bread, valued for its delicacy, 


It is prepared by taking half a buſhel of fine flower, to ten 
eggs, and a pound and half of freſh butter; and into that 
putting as much yeſt with a manchet.----Then, temperin:: 
the whole maſs with new milk pretty hot, let it remain halt 
an hour to riſe. Which done, make it into loaves or rolls, and 
waſh it over with an egg, beaten with milk. The oven not 
to be too hot. See BAK ING. 


Nor did the long reign of Louis XIV. contribute a little to 
the improvement of the language. The perſonal qualities of 
that prince, and his taſte for the polite arts, and that of the 
princes of the blood, rendered his court the politeſt in Eu- 


| rope, Wit and magnificenee ſeemed to vye; and his gene- 
mi 


ght have diſputed with the Greeks, Romans, c. the 

glory of writing well, if they could not that of — | 

"rom court, the elegance, and purity of the language ſpread 

itſelf into the provinces ; and now there is no body but writes 
and ſpeaks good French. 


One of the characters of the French language is to be natural, 


and eaſy. The words are ranged in it much in the ſame order 


_ as the ideas in our minds; in which it differs exceedingly from 


the Greek and Latin, where the inverfion of the-natural or- 


der of words is reputed a beauty. Indeed, the Hebrew 


FRENCH Coins, 


Coins. 


FRENCH Character, [xx 


FRENCH Companies, 


COMPANY. 


FRENCH Crown, Crown. 

FRENCH Man, FRANCIGENA and EXGLICERY: 

FRENCE Meaſures, MEASURES, 

FRENCH Money, 85 Mox EY. 

Fx ENCH Order, dee ORDER. 

Fr RN CH Padſaddle, Sappi. 

FRENCH Pax, Pox. 

FRENCH Silks, SILKS, 

FRENCH Weights, WeiGnrTs. 

FRENCH Hines du- Wis . 
ty on, 

F RENE, 4 FRANK, 


FRIEND- 


1 


rr e ee eee eee 
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or Fr xnum, fee FRR NUM. 0 EATS 
pW and FxzxzTIc, ſee PRRENZ y, and PAR E- 


NETIC, 


FRESCO, a kind of painting performed on freſh plaiſter, or 


on a wall laid with mortar not Yee dry 3 and with water £0- 


lours. See PAINTING... 


This fort of painting has a great advantage: by its incorpo- 


rating with the mortar, and drying along with it, it is ren- 


dered extremely durable: and never fails or falls, but along 


ich it, The Italians, from whom we bortow the term, call 
eye : Vitruvius, lib 7. c. 3. calls it Luo Teftorio. 
Painting in "Freſco is very antient; having been practiſed in 
the earlieſt ages of Greece and Rome.—It is chiefly performed 
on walls and vaults, newly plaiſtered with lime and ſand: but 
the plaiſter is only to be laid, in proportion as the painting 
goes on; no more being to be done at once, than the painter 
can diſpatch in a day, while it is dry. 5 e 
Before he begins to paint, a cartoon or deſign is uſually made on 
paper, (o be calked, and transferred to the wall, about half an 
hour after the plaiſter is applied. | 
The antients painted on ſtucco ; and we may remark in Vitru- 
vius, what infinite care they took in making the incruſtation 
or plaiſtering of their buildings to render them beautiful and 


laſting; though the modern painters find a plaiſter made of 


lime and ſand preferable thereto ; both as it does not dry fo 
haſtily ;* and as being a little browniſh, it is fitter to lay co- 
lours on, than'a ground ſo white as ſtucco. 

In this kind of painting, all the compound and artificial co- 
jours, and almoſt all the minerals are ſet aſide; and ſcarce 
any thing uſed but earths; which are capable of 23 
their colour, defending it from the burning of the lime, and 
reſiſting its falt, which Vitruvius calls its bitterneſs, 

For the work to come out in all its beauty; the colours muſt 
be laid on quick, while the plaiſter is yet moiſt : nor muſt 
they ever be retouched, dry, with colours mixed up with the 
white of an egg, or ſize, or gum, as ſome workmen do; by 
reaſon ſuch colours grow blackiſh : nor do any preſerve them- 
ſelves, but ſuch as were laid on haſtily at firſt. p 

The colours uſed, are white made of lime lacked long ago, 
and white marble duſt; oker, both red, and yellow ; violet 
red; verditer ; lapis lazuli; ſmalt; earth black, c. All 
which are only ground, and worked up with water ; and moſt 
of them grow brighter and brighter, as the Freſco dries. See 
Colour; VERDITER, LA Is, &c. 


FRESH Pine, is that which was levied within . a year paſt, 


Weſtm, 2. c. 45. See FIN 


Fxrsn Perce, Friſca Ine, ih law, denotes a force done 


within forty days. See Force. 

If a man be diſſeiſed of lands or tenements, within any city 
or borough ; or deforced from them after the death of his an- 
ceſtors, to whom he is heir; or after the death of his tenant 
for life, or in tail; he may, within forty days after his title 
accrued, have his remedy by an affize, or bill of Freſh Force. 


Faesn Shot, in the ſea ' phraſe, ſignifies the falling down of 


any great river, into the fea ; by means whereof the fea hath 
freſh water a good 7 from the mouth of the river. — As 
this is more or leſs, they call it a great, or ſmall freſh Shot, 


FrESH Spell, in the ſea language, a freſh gang, to relieve the 


rowers in the longboat. See SPELL, 


FresH Suite, recens inſecutic, is ſuch a preſent and active 


proſecution of an offender, where a robbery is committed, 
as never ceaſes, from the time of the offence committed, or 
diſcovered, till he be apprehended, See SUITE. 

The benefit of ſuch purſuit of a felon, 1s, that the party pur- 
ſuing ſhall have his goods reſtored to him; whereas other- 
wiſe they are the king's. 

Freſh Suite is either within the view, or without. Manwood 
fays, that upon {< Suite within the view, treſpaſſers in 
the foreſt may be attached by the officers purſuing them, 
though without the limits of the toreſt,—Froh Suite may 
continue for ſeven years. 


FRESH Water, is that not tinctured or impregnated with ſalt, 


Warn,” 


ouch generally is that of ſprings, rains, wells, lakes, &c, 


Sce SPRING, RAIN, WELL, LAKE, Ec. 


water is to be ſalt: the Freſhneſs he ſuppoſes to be accidental, 
and to be owing to the vapours of plants, and the breath of 
animals therein; and to the exhalations raiſed by the ſun. 
Others will have water originally rh; and take its ſaltneſs to 
be accidental: to account for which, a great number of hy- 
potheſes have been framed. Sce SALTNESs. 

The faltneſs of water is a foreign, and in moſt caſes a hurtful 
quality. It renders it not only nauſeous to the tafte, but 


greatly prejudicial to the body: and it is generally agreed, that 


thoſe waters, cæteris paribus, are beſt, not only for drinking, 
but for ceconomical uſes, as waſhing, boiling, and brewing, 


Which are the freeſt from ſaltneſs. 
| Hence, various methods have been contrived for examining 


the Fre/bneſs of waters; and of dulcifying or making ſalt water 


freſh 


Mr, Boyle gives us a method of examining the Fre/one/s of 


| 


FRET), or Fx ETI, in architecture, a 
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water, by means of a precipitate, . which caſts down any ſa- 


line particles before floating therein, 


Into one thouſand grains of diſtilled water, he puts one grain 
ſolution lets fall a few drops of a ſtrong 
well filtrated ſolution of well refined ſilver, diſſolved in cleat 
aqua fortis; upon which there immediately appears a whitiſh 
cloud, which, though but flowly, deſcends to the bottom, 
and there ſettles in a white precipitate, Which is the faline 


of falt ; and into 


matter of the fluid. 


This method, if it were required, would examine water to 
Pn nicety, than that here ſpecified. It has diſcovered 
t in water, where there was but one grain of ſalt in 
two thouſand, nay three thouſand times the weight of wa- 


a 
ſa 


ter in. 


The * ge was tried before the Royal . in 1692. 
rop or two, 
even of ſpirit of ſa't, mixed with common water, would be 


by Dr. Sloan ; where it was likewiſe found that a 


diſcover by the ſame method. : 


Dr. Hook, in the fame year, read a lecture before the Royal 
Society, on a method of his own, for diſcovering the ſmalleſt 
uantity of ſalt contained in water, on a principle of hydro- 


tics. 


The operation was 3 by means of a large poiſe of 
n a bolt head; the ball thereof three 
inches in diameter, and the neck + of an inch. This being 
ſo poiſed, with red lead put in it, as to make it very little hea- 
vier than fro water; and then ſuſpended by the ſmall ſtem, 


glaſs, of the ſhape o 


which was graduated, to the end of a nice beam of a balance ; 
and the degree or diviſion of the neck, contiguous to the ſur- 


face of the water, noted: upon infuſing a quantity of ſalt, 
only equal to the two thouſandth part of the weight of the 
water, the neck of the poiſe ſunk near half an inch lower in 


the water, 
The dulcifying, or making of ſalt water 77%, is a ſecret, 
and has been long ſought with great attention, —Dr. Lifter 


takes the moſt eaſy, ſafe, and natural way of procuring fre 


water from the ſea, to be by putting ſea plants, as alga ma- 
rina, or common fea weed into a quantity of the water, in a 
glaſs body, with a head, beak, and receiver: from which a 
Trab, ſweet, and potable liquor will continually diſtil. 
Monf, Hauton has at length declared his ſecret of making fea 
water fri, —1It confifts firſt, in a precipitation, made with 
oil of tartar, which he can prepare at a ſmall expence. Next 
he diftils the ſea water, with a furnace contrived to take up 
little room, and which, with a very little fire, will diſtil 
twenty-four French quarts of water in a day. For the cool- 
ing thereof, inſtead of making the worm pals through a veſſel 
full of water, he makes it paſs through a hole made on pur- 
poſe out of the ſhip, and enter it again at another; ſo that the 
ſea water does the office of a refrigeratory. To the two pro- 
ceeding operations he joins filtration, which is performed by a 
peculiar kind of earth, mixed and ſtirred with the diſtilled 
water ; and at length ſuffered to ſettle, This filtration leaves 
it perfectly ſalubrious. Phil, Tranſ. Ne 67, 

ind of knot, or 
ornament, conſiſting of two lifts, or fillets variouſly inter- 
laced, or woven ; and running at parallel diſtances, equal 
to their breadth.---Sec Tab. Archiz hg. 55. 

A neceſſary condition of theſe Frets is, that every return, 
and interſection be at right angles. This is ſo indiſpenſible, 
that they have no beauty without it ; but become perfectly 
gothic, | | 


Sometimes the Fret conſiſts but of a ſingle fillet 3 which, if 


well managed, may be made to fill its ſpace exceedingly 
well, | 

The antients made great uſe of theſe Frets the places they 
were chiefly applied on, were even, flat members, or parts 
of building ; as the faces of the corona, and eves of cor- 
nices; under the roofs, ſoffits, &c. on the plinths of baſes, 
He. 

The appellation was occaſioned hence, that the French word 
Frette literally ſignified the timber-work of a roof, which 
conſiſts chiefly, of beams, rafters, &c. laid a- croſs cðch other, 
and as it were, fretted. 


FRET , or FRETTE, in heraldiy, is a bearing conſiſting 


of ſix bars, croſſed, and interlaced, fret-wiſe : as, in Tab. 
Herald. fig. 39. 
* Guillim derives the word from the French vet, net: but the 
reader will eafily furniſh himſelf a better etymology from the 
word Fret, in architecture. 


8 
the lord Maltrevers, and now quartered by the duke of Norfolk. 


When it conſiſts of more than iix pieces, the number muſt 
be ſpecified. SeeFRETTY. 

Some call this the true Lovers Must; others, Harrington's 
Knot, becauſe it is their arms, and Node firmo the motto. 
Gibbon is for calling it Heraldorun: nodus amatorius. 


FRET TY, or FRETTE', in heraldry, is where there are 


divers bars laid a-croſs each other, See FRET. 

Fretty is of ſix, eight, or more pieces. Azure, Fretty of 

eight pieces or: the coat of the lord Willoughby, 

Colombiere obſerves, that Fretty abſolutely uſed, without any 

addition, is ſuppoſed to be of fix pieces; that is, ſo my 
ars 
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oy 
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1 75 : the coat of the antient lords Elthingfam of Suſſex. 
E | 


rich flat, empty Jpaces,; but it 1s, principally practiſed in 
; 1 baer work. 


fingers: their force of coheſian being ſuch as. eaſily, expoſes 
them to ſuch . Such are pumice, and all calcined 
ſtones, t alum, S. e Yo 
pore rn Nu e to ariſe hence, that the body conſiſts 
wholly of dry parts, irregularly combined, and w ch are 
readily ſeparated, as þ no | | | 
to bind Gem together, See Conxon, 

FRIAR, or FRIE R, 
lians Va, and the French Frere, that is, Brother, is a term 


FRIAR, in a more peculiar ſenſe, is reſtrained to ſuch manks, 
as are not priefts ; for thoſe in orders, are uſually dignified 
With the Prion of Father, See FATHER. 
FriARs, or F 
branch of the Franciſcans, thus called, becauſe not com- 


FRIBURGH *, Fxipau on, or FRITHEBORG, a- 
13, denoted the ſame as Frank- 


pledge did after the time of the conqueſt, See FRANK- 


* Preateres eft quedam ſumma ( maxima fecuritas, per quam 


or Friftion : which will be greater, coter;, ile 
as the eminences are the greater, and the fublance d 
And as the body, by continual Ar ichian grows more and more 

_ polite, the Ariclian diminiſhes. . _ . 

ence it follows, that the ſurfaces of the parts of machine, 
| — gg ob r 8288 and poliſhed a; 

 poffible, | But, as no body can much poliſhed, as qui 
to take away all inequality ; witneſs .thole numerous — 
diſcovered hy. the microſcope on the ſmootheſt ſurfaces - 
necellity of anointing the parts. that touch, 


charged with a tmall weight, eaſily turns; but with a greater, 


and that of a leſſer lels, the Friction. is the greater, as the 
line of direction approaches neater to a perpendicular. 


Frictim, therefore, is taken way, if the line of digection of 


2 The Frition is lte ina body that ralle” than it would be 


omnes flatu firmi//ſimo ſuſtinentur, viz. ut unuſqui/q; flabiliat je | 
Sub fidejuſſunis ſecuritate, quam . of vecant Freoborghes : | 


feli tamen Bboracenſes dicunt can 


gina latine decem | 
Lamb. See TxxMentTate! 


Every man in this kingdom was antiently aſſociated in ſome |- 


decennary, or company of ten families, who wete pledged 
or bound for each other, to keep the peace, and obſerve the 
law. See TrTHING,—If any offence was done by one, 
the other nine were to anſwer it : that is, if the criminal fled 
from juſtice, they had thirty days allowed to apprehend him : 
if he was not taken in that time, he who was the Fribur h, 
i. e. the principal pledge of the ten, ſhould take two of His 
can number, and the chief pledges of three nei hbouring 
Friburghs, with two others out of each of the ſaid 5 ; 
who were to purge themſelves and their Friburgh of the 
forfeiture and flight of the criminal. If they could not do 
this, the principal pledge, with the other eight, were to 
make ſatisfaction, | An bh 
Great men were not combined in any ordinary Decenna, or 
Dozein ; as being deemed a ſufficient affurance for themfelves 
and their menial ſervants, See DECENNIER. 
FRICASSEE®*, a diſh, or mes, haſtily drefled in a frying- 
pan, and ſeaſoned with butter, oil, or the like. 
The word is pure French, formed of the Latin Frixatura, 
frying. Others will have Fricafſee formed in imitatiou of the 
noiſe made by butter, or other fat, when melted in the pan. 


em Tienmannatale, quod | 
inum, numerum. LL. Edv. II. ap. 


We fay, a Fricaſſee of pullets, of rabbets, of tench, of tripe, | 


of frogs, of eggs, of peas, c. 


FRICTION, the act of rubbing, or grating the ſurface of | 


one body againſt that of another, called alſo Attrition. 
The phenomena ariſin upon the Fri&1ton. of divers bodies 
under different — are very numerous, and con- 
ſiderable. f r 

Mr. Hawkſbee gives us a number of experiments of this 
kind : particularly of the attrition, or Fridlion of glaſs, un- 


1 


* 
1 
: 


der various circumſtances ; the reſult. of which was, that it | 


* 


LECTRICITY, Oe. 15 

All bodies by Hriction are brought to conceive heat; many 
of them to emit light; particularly a cats-back, ſugar, bea- 
ten ſulphur, mercury, ſea water, gold, copper, Ge. But a- 


Pane light, became electrical, &. See ArTRITTIoN, 


bove all, diamonds, which when briſkly rubbed againſt | 


glaſs, gold, or the like, yield a light, equal to that of a 
live coal, when blowed by the bellows. "Ser Fizz, Licur, 
Hear, PHosPHOR Us, D1ianmonp, Ee. 


A B, Tab, Mechanicks, he. 38. 


H in machines, left the Friction ſhould employ a great 
| — the power; care is to be taken, that no part of the 
machine ſlide along another, if it can be avoided : but ra- 
; ther that they roll, or turn upon each other. With this 
view it may bs proper to lay the axes of cylinders, not, as 
e, in a Fon, or concave matrix; but be- 


From theſe principles, with a little further hel from the 
higher etry, Olaus Rocmer determined the gure of the 
teeth of wheels, that ſhould make the leaſt reſiſtance poſſible ; 
and which ſhould be epicyclodial. And the ſame was after- 
wards demonſtrated by de la Hire; though, which is to be 
lamented, the thing is not yet taken into practice. 

Hence, in ſawing-mills, tlie ſides of the wooden rectangle 
the faws are fitted into, ſhould be furniſhed with rotulæ, o. 
little wheels; Which would greatly leſſen the HFictian; and 


| the ſurfaces af bodies are perſedtly ſmooth and polihed, In- 
deed ſhould loſc 
ou of the advantage of their force, by the Friftion but 


w much, it is ſuppoſed nothing but the practice can deter- 


mine, M, Amontons, indeed, has made an attempt to * 
| Y 
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a certain time by paſſing over a ſpace equal to the ſurface ; 


F RL 


ment, 2 foundation for 2 preciſe calculation of the 


quantity of Frietion 3 and M. Parent has confirmed it from 


s principle, 15, that the Friction of two bodies 
the weight, or force wherewith they bear on each 
other 3 and only increaſes as the bodies are more ſtrongly 
or applied againſt each other 3; or are charged with a 
eater weight; and that it is a Vulgar error, that the quantity 
o Friction has ANY dependance on the bigneſs of the ſurfaces 
rubbed againſt each other 3 or that the Friction increaſes as 
55 uch 6 Vogl of this paradox, M. de la Hire bad re 
r » . i — 
45 ficceeded much in favour of the 
new ſyſtem. He laid ſeveral pieces of rough wood, on 2 rough 
table: their ges were unequal 3 but he laid weights on them, 
ſo as to render them all equally heavy. And he found, that 
the ſame preciſe force, Or weight, applied to them by a little 
pully, was uired to put each in motion, notwithſtanding all 


the fame MANNET in pieces of marble, laid on 4 marble table. 


M. de la Hire betook himſelf to the rationale of 
the thing; and has ven us a phyſical ſolution of the effect 


and M. Amontons ettled 2 calcuſus of the value of Fridtion, 
and the loſs ſuſtained thereby in machipes, on the footing of 


In wood, iron, lead, and braſs, which are the principal ma- 
terials uſed in machines, he finds the reſiſtance cauſed by Fric- 
bien, to be nearly the ame, when thoſe materials are anointed 
with oil, or other fatty matter: and this reſiſtance, indepen- 
dant of the quantity of ſurface, he makes to be nearly equal 
to a third part of the force where with the bodies are preſled 
againſt each other. : ' 
Beſide the preſſion. the magnitude whereof determines that 
of the Friction; there is another circumftance to be conſi- 
dered, viz. the velocity. The Friction is the greater, and 
the more difficult to ſurmount, as the parts are rubbed againſt 
each other with the greater ſwiftneſs : ſo that this velocity 
muſt be compared' with that of the power neceſſary to move 
the machine, and overcome the Friction. If che velocity of 
the power be double chat of the parts rubbed ; it acquires, b 

that means, an advantage that makes it double; or, which 
amounts to the ſame, diminiſhes the contrary force of Fric- 
tian by one half; and reduces it to 4 ſixth part of the weight 
or preſſion. But this velocity M. Amontons only conſiders 
as a circumſtance that augments or diminiſhes the effect of the 
preſſion, i. e, the difficulty of the motion : ſo that the Fric- 
tion {till follows the proportion of the weight. Only, we are 
hereby directed to diſpoſe the parts of machines that rub 
aoainſt each other, in ſuch manner as that they may have the 
caſt velocity poſſible : and thus the diameter of the axis of a 
wheel ſhould be as ſmall as poſſible, with regard to that of the 
wheel; in that the jeſſer the axis. the flower will be the mo- 
tion of the ſurfaces rubbing againſt each other: ſince the velo- 
city of a circular motion always goes diminiſhing from the 
circumference to the centre. And for the ſame reaſon the 
teeth of dented Wheels ſhould be as ſmall and thin as poſſible: 
for a tooth catching on 4 notch, &c. rubs one of its ſides 
againſt a ſurface equal to its OWN 3 and is to diſengage itſelf in 


conſequently, the lener the ſurface, the leſs ſpace it has to move 
the ſmallneſs of the ſurface diminiſhing the reſiſtance of the 


Friction; not as it is a leſs ſurface that rubs, but as there is a 


ieſs ſpace to move. | 33 
But notwithſtanding all the confirmations and illuſtrations of 


this theory of Friction the public, or even the academy It 
{If where it was propoſed, could not be brought fully t9_ac- 
quieſce in it. It is granted, the preſſion has a great effect ; 
and is, in many caſes, the only thing to be conſidered in Fric- 
ions : but it will be hard to perſuade us abſolutely to exclude 
the conſideration of the ſurface. In effect, the contrary 
ſcems capable of a metaphyſical demonſtration. | 

If two bodies with plain ſurfaces, ſuppoſed infinitely hard, and 
poliſhed,” be moved along each other ; the Friction will be 
none, or infinitely mall: but, if in lieu of ſuch ſuppoſition, 
which has no place in nature, We ſuppoſe two bodies with 
rough, uneven ſurfaces; the difficulty of moving one of them 
on the other, muſt either ariſe from this, that the firſt is to be 
raiſed, in order to diſengage the parts catched or locked in the 
ſecond; or that the parts muſt be broken and worn off; or both. 
In the firſt caſe, the difficulty of raiſing one of the bodies, 
makes that of the motion; and of conſequence the Friction 
ariſes wholly from the weight, or preſſion; and the ſurface 
has nothing to do in it. | 

In the ſecond caſe, the magnitude of the ſurface would be all; 
were it poſſible this ſecond caſe could be abſolutely abſtracted 
from the firſt; i. e. could the parts of one body be rubbed 
and worn againſt thoſe of the other, without railing one of 
them; it being viſible that a greater number of parts to be 
broken would make a greater reſiſtance, than a leſs. But as 
in practice we never rub, or grind without raiſing the body; 
the reſiſtance ariſing from the greatneſs of the ſurface in the 
n is always combined with that from the preſſion: 

OL, I. * | | 
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whereas in the former caſe, that ariſing from the preſhon, may 
be alone, and uncompounded, | 

Add, that what is wore off a body, is ordinarily very little; 
with regard to the great number of times the body muſt have 
been raiſed during Fricbion, and all the little heights added 


Hence, as the reſiſtance from preſſion may be ſingle ; and as 
the fame always accompanies that ariſing from the magnitude 
of the ſurfaces ; and is uſually much the more conliderable of 
the two, when it does accompany it: for theſe reaſons. in moſt 
of the experiments that are made, it is the only one perceived, 
and the only one that needs to be conſidered. 

But then, as it is poſſible, in certain caſes, for the preſſion to 
be very flender 3 and the number of parts to be rubbed very 
[19h t muſt be ned there are caſes wherein the Frid?ion 
allows very ſenſibly the proportion of the ſurfaces, 


For the FRICTION of the parts g Fluids, ſee ResisTANGE, 


and RETARDATION of Fluids. 


Fr1icTION, in medicine, and chirurgerys denotes the act of 


rubbing a diſeaſed part with oils, unguents, or other, matters, 
in order to caſe, relieve, and cure it. See UNGUENT. 
Friflions are much uſed, eſpecially abroad, in venereal cafes ; 
where they prefer the applying of mercury externally, by Wa 
of Friction; to that of giving it internally, to raiſe a ſalivation. 
See SALIVA TION, and MERCURY. 

There are alſo Friction with the fleſh-bruſh, a linen cloth, or 
the hand only: for the effect of which laſt, ſee STROAKING- 
Friftions of any kind, are a fort of exerciſe, which contri- 
butes greatly to health; as they excite and ſtir up the natu- 
ral warmth, divert defluxions, promote perſpiration, open 
the pores of the ſkin, and carry off humors. 8 

The fleſh-bruſh, Dr. Cheyne obſerves, is an exerciſe moſt 
uſeful for promoting a full and free perſpiration and circula- 
tion, Every body knows the effect of currying hories ; 
that it makes them ſleek, gay, lively, and active; ſo as. to 


be judged equivalent to half the feeding. 


This it can no otherwiſe effect, but by aſſiſting nature to 
throw off the recrements of the juices which ſtop th 

culation 3 and b conſtant Friction, irritation and ſtimulation, 
to call the blood and ſpirits to the parts moſt diſtant from the 
ſeat of heat, and motion, and ſo plump up the ſuperficial 
muſcles. And the ſame effects it would have in other crea- 
tures, and man himſelf, if managed in the ſame manner, and 
with the ſame care and re ularity. 

Perſons, therefore, of weak nerves, and ſedentary lives, would 
do well to ſupply the want of other exerciſe with ſpending 
half an hour, morning and night, in currying and rubbing 
their whole body, eſpecially their limbs, with a feſb-bruſh. 


See EXERCISE. 


Fxicriox, or rather Faixiox, in chymiſtry, is the ſame 


with what in cookery WC call Frying, viz. the caction of cer- 
tain matters in a pan, with the addition of ſome unctuous 
thing, as oil, fat, Sc. be 

The Frixion of medicines is performed over a flow, moderate 
fre; and that of foods over aquick one. See ORRE FAC TON. 


FRIDS TOLL. “or Fir usrow, in our antient writers, 


ſignifies a ſeat, chair, Or place of peace, where criminals 
might find ſafety, and protection. See SANCTUARY. 

F In the charter of immunities confirmed to the church of St. Pe- 
ter in York, ann. 5. H. VII. it is explained by Cathedra quie- 
tudinis & pacts.--- Puod fi aliquis ve ſano ſpiritu ag dia- 
bolico auſu quemquam capere Pr aſumpſerit in ce thedra lapidea 
-uxta altare, quod Anglici vocant Fridſtol, i.e. cathedra que - 
tudinis wel pacis ; Hujus fam Aagitioſi ſacrilegii emendatio fub 
nullo judicio erat, ſab nullo pecunice nume claudebatur, ſed 
apud angles Boteles, hoc «ft, fine emenda, wocabatur. Monall. 
t. 3. P. 135 | 

Of theſe, there were many in England; but, the moſt famous 
was at Beverly, which had this inſcription, hee ſedes lapicea 
Freedſtoll dicitur, i. e. Pacis Cathedra, ad quem cu fugiend? 


perventens, anni modam habet ſecuritatem. Camden. 


FRIEND LESS Man, was the old Saxon name for him 


whom we call an Outlaw. See OUTLAW- 

The reaſon is, becauſe he was, upon his excluſion from the 
king's peace and protection, denied all help of friends after 
certain days : Nam forisfectt amicos. 


FRIERS Alien, ſce the article ALIEN. 
FRIE ZE, FRIZ E, or FREEZE, in architecture, 2 mem- 


ber, or diviſion of the entablature of columns, by the antients 
called Zophoros. See FREEZE. 


FRIGATOON, a Venetian veſſel, commoniy uſed in the 


Adriatic, built with a ſquare ſtern, and without any forc- 


. maſt, having only a main-maſt, mitlen-malt, and bow-{prit. 


See VESSEL, Sc. 


FRIGID, FRIOI Ds, cold, is variouſly uſed. —A frigid ſtyle, 


is 2 low, jejune manner of diction, wanting force, warmth of 
imagination, figures of ſpeech, Oc. See STYLE. 


Fail Zone, or Frozen Zone, in geography. See Zo k. 
FRIGIDIT V, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with impotency , {ce 


JImPOTENCE. 


FRIGORIFIC, in phyſics, ſomething that occaſions cold. 


See COLD. 

Some philoſophers, particularly Gaſſendus, and other corpul- 

cularians, denying cold to be a mere privation or abſence oi 

heat, contend that there are acctus! frigorific corpuſcles, or 
4A particles 


FE RI 


rticles as well as fiery ones: whence proceed cold and heat. 
t later philoſophers allow of no other frigorifie particles, 
beſide thoſe nitrous ſalts, which float in the air in cold wea- 
ther; and occaſion freezing. See FREEZING., _ 
FRIPPERY, g French „I ny oP Xp br 
age ; properly importing e, or ck of old, ſe- 
2 e goods. TY | 
"The word is alſo uſed for the place where ſuch ſort of com- 
merceis carried on, and even for the commodities themſelves. 
The company of Hrippiers, or Fripperers, at Paris, are a re- 

. gular corporation, of an antient ſtanding, and make a con- 
Rderable figure among the communautes of that city. See 

BROKER. 4 5 e e 

FRISELAND Horſe, Cheval de Fx ISE, ſet CHREVAL. 

FRIT, or Fur T, in the glaſs manufacture, is the matter 
or ingredients whereof glaſs is to be made, calcined, or 
baked in a furnace. See G Ass. . 
A ſalt dra wu from the aſhes of the plant kali, or from fern, 
mixed with ſand, or flints, and ba t r, make an 
opake maſs, called by glaſs-men Frit; probably from the Italian 
frittare, to fry ; or by reaſon the Frit, when melted, runs 
into lumps like fritters, called by the Ttalians, Fritelh. 

Fri, by the antients, was Hammuonitram, or Am- 
monitrum, of apuu@., ſand, and rrper, nitre: under which 
name it is deſcribed by Pliny thus: fine ſand from the vol- 

turnian ſea, mixed with three times the quantity of nitre, and 
- melted, makes a maſs called Ammonitrum; which being re- 

- baked,” makes pure glaſs. Hi. Nat. I. 36. c. 26. 
Frit, Neri obſerves, is only the calx of the materials which 
make glaſs ; which, though they might be melted, and glaſs 
be made without thus calcining them, yet would it take up 

much more time. This calcining, or making of Fit, ſerves 
to mix and incorporate the materials together, and to evapo- 
rate all the ſuperfluous humidity. The Frit once made, is 
readily fuſed and turned into glaſs. 2 | 
There are three kinds of Frits : the firft, cryſtal Frit, or that 
- for cryſtal metal, made with falt of pulverine and ſand. 
The /econd, and ordinary Frit is made of the bare aſhes of 
lverine, or barillia, without extracting the ſalt from them. 
his makes the ordinary white, or c metal, 
The third, is Frit for green glaſſes, made of common aſhes, 
without any preparation. This laſt Fri? will require ten or 
twelve hours baking. 
The materials in each, are to be finely powdered, waſhed, 
and fierced ; then equally mixed; and frequently ſtirred to- 
gether in the melting pot. For the reſt, fee GL Ass, and 
CRYSTAL. DOR op 

FRITHBURGH, fee the article FxinunrGn. 

FRIT HGILD, was antiently the fame with what we now 
call a Guild, or a 2 or Company. See GIL o. 

FRIXION, fee the article Fx1cT1oON. 

FRIZE, or FxIEZ E, in architecture, a part of the entabla- 
ture of columns, more uſually wrote, and pronounced 
Freeze. See FREEZE. | 

Fx1zsz, or FREEZE. in commerce, a kind of woollen cloth, 
or ſtuff, for winter wear, being frized or napt on one fide ; 
whence, in all probability, it derives its name. 

Of Frizes, ſome are croſſed, others not croſſed. The for- 
mer are chiefly of Engliſh manufacture: the latter of Iriſh. 
See FRIZIN SG. | LO 

FRIZING of Cloth, a term in the woollen manufactory, ap- 
plied to the forming of the nap of a cloth, or ſtuff into a 
number of little hard burrs, or prominences, covering almoſt 
the whole ground thereof, | 
Some cloths are only frized on the back - ſide; as black cloths : 
others on the right ſide, as coloured and mixed cloths, rateens, 
bays, frizes, &c. | 4 
Frizing may be performed two ways: one with the hand, 
f. e. by means of two workmen, who conduct a kind of 

lank, that ſer ve as a frizing inſtrument. 
he other by a mill, worked either by water, or a horſe ; or 
ſometimes by men. This latter is eſteemed the better way 
of Fixing; by reaſon the motion being uniform, and regular, 
the little knobs of the frizing are formed more equably, and 
alike, The ſtructure of this uſeful machine is as follows. 
The three principal parts are, the Frizer, or criſper, the 
frizing table; and the Drawer, or beam.— The two firſt are 
two equal planks or boards, each about ten foot long, and 
fifteen inches broad; differing only in this, that the friz: 
table is lined, or covered with a kind of coarſe woollen ſtuff, 
of a rough, ſturdy nap ; and that the Frizer is ineruſtated 
with a kind of cement. compoſed of glue, gum arabic, 
and yellow fand, with a little aqua vitz, or urine, The 
beam, or Drawer, thus called by reaſon it draws the ſtuff 
from between the Frizer and Frizing table, is a wooden 
roller, beſet all over with little, fine, ſhort points or ends of 
wire, like thoſe of cards, uſed in carding of wool, 

The diſpoſition and uſe of the machine is thus: the table 

ſtands inimoveable, and bears, or ſuſtains the cloth to be 
frized, which is with that fide uppermoſt, on which the 
nap is to be raiſed. Over the table is placed the Frizer, at 


ſuch diſtance from it as to give room for the ſtuff to be| 


paſſed between them: ſo, that the Frizer having a very flow 
ſemicircular motion, meeting the long hairs or nap of the 
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cloth, twiſts and rolls them into little knobs, or burr, . 
while, at the fame time, the drawer, which. is continual}; 


turning, draws away the ſtuff from under the Frier, and 


winds it over its own points. | Be. 
All that the workman has to do while the machine i; going 
is to ſtretch the ſtuff on the table, as faſt as the drawer take 


it off; and, from time to time, to take off the ſtuff from 
It has already been obſerved, that rzing table is li 
with ſtuff of a ſhort, Riff, "ſtubby nab ; the uſe 5 


to detain the cloth between the table, and Frizer, long e. 
nough for the grain to be formed ; that the drawer may not 
take it away too readily ; which muſt otherwiſe be the caſe, 


_ inaſmuch as it is not held by any thing at the other end. 


frizing ſtuffs with the hand; it being the aim of the work. 
men to imitate as near as they can, with their wooden in- 
ſtrument, the flow, equable, and circular motion of the 


machine. It needs only. be added, that their Frizer is but 


about two foot long, and one broad; and that to form the 
nap more eaſily, moiſten the ſurface of the ſtuff liz)! 
with water, mingled with whites of eggs, or honey. 


FRONT“, the farchead ; or that part of the face above the 


eyebrows, See Os FRonTrs. 

2 and ee yy. me and that from the 
Ppoyeuy, to perceive ; „ mens, the mind 
thought. Martinius, to make out . obſerves, 
that from the forehead of a perſon we ve what he is, 
what he is capable of, and what he thinks of Du Laurens 
chuſes to derive it from ferre, by reaſon it bears che marks of 

what we have in our head. 


FronT is alſo uſed where ſeveral perſons, or things are ranged 


ae ſide, and ſhew their Front, or fore-parts, 
e troops ranged in form of battel made a large Front: 


the three legions were here * — in two lines, as Cæſar 


uſed to do, when with a few forces he had occaſion to «x- 
tend his Front. ' The Front of the army conſiſted of ſo 


many battalions, and fo many ſquadrons. 


The military evolutions teach how to make a Front of any 
ſide, i. e. how to preſent the face, and arms to the encmr, 
what fide ſoever he attack on. They attacked the enemy 
in Front, and in flank. See FAN k. 


FronT, in architecture, denotes the principal face, or fide of 


8 or that preſented to the chief aſpect, or view. 
ACE. ? 

The palace conſiſts of a large pile in Front, flanked with 
two wings. See FRON TISPIECE, 


For, in perſpective, a projection, or repreſentation of the 


face or fore-part of an object, or of that part directly oppo- 
fite to the eye ; called alſo, and more uſually, Orthograph;. 
See OR THOGRAPHY. 


Line of the FRONT, ſee the article Ling. 
FrRonT Scale, ſee the article Sc AL E. 
FRONTAL, in architecture, a little fronton, or pediment, 


ſometimes placed over a ſmall door, or window, See PEDI- 
MENT, "12 


FrRonTAL, 'FRONTLET, or Brow-band, is alſo uſed in ſpeak- 


-— ay the Jewiſh ceremonies, See PMYLACTERY. 

The Frontal conſiſts of four ſeveral pieces of vellum, on each 
whereof is wrote ſome text of ſcripture. They are all laid 
on a piece of black calves leather, with thongs to tye it by. 
"The Jews PPP the leather with the vellum on their forc- 
— in the ſynagogue, and tie it round the head with the 
thongs. 


FRONTALE Oy, in anatomy, fee Os FRonT1s, 
FRoOnTALE, or FRONTAL, in medicine, an external form 


of remedy applied on the forehead, and temples, with a ban- 
dage ; for the cure of the head-ach, megrim, vapours, de- 
fluxions on the eyes, &c. 


Frentalt are compoſed of roſes, elder flowers, betony, mar- 


joram, lavender, camphire, &:c, wra in a linen cloth, and 
applied over the forehead and — 4 
There are alſo Frontals in manner of liniments, made of un- 
guentum populeum, and extract of opium; or of paſtes, 
wders, feeds, c. | . 

Frantals applied to eaſe the violence of the head-ach in 


the height of fevers, they frequently mix the kernels of 
cherries, 


FRONTALES, in anatomy, two muſcles, one on each 


ſide the forehead 5 commonly ſuppoſed to ſpring from the 
skull, but now known to ariſe from the occipital muſclcs ; 
or rather, it appears that the Frontales and occipitales are on- 
ly one continued digaſtric muſcle, on each fide, moving tie 
calp and skin of the forehead and eyebrows.—See Tab. Aus. 
(Myol.) fig. 1. n. 1. See alſo OcciPITALES. 

he Frontales begin to be thus denominated after they Have 
begun to paſs the coronal ſuture, with fibres paſſing obliquc- 
ly to the eyebrows, where they terminate, and in the lover 
__ OO 2 | 

ve cwo appen z uper:or, or externa 

is commonly fixed to the bone of the — z the lower i; 
fixed to the os frontis, and is by Volcherus Coiter made a di- 
ſtinct muſcle, and called Corrigator, from its uſe in drawing 


the eyebrows to each other. 
FRONTA TED, 
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TAT ED, a term uſed by botaniſts, to expreſs: that 
K 1 or leaf of a flower 3 broader and broader; 
anch at laſt, per terminates in à right line.— In oppoſi- 
tion to cuſpidated, which expreſſes that the leaves terminate 
in a point. See PET ALA. : OY 
FRON TIER“, the bordet, confine, or extreme of a king; 
dom, or province; which the enemies find in front, when 
they would enter the ſame. Woe fay, a Frontier. town, 
Frontier province, &c, Frontiers were antiently called 
Marches. 


„ The word is derived from the French Frontiere, and that of | 


the Latin Frontaria, as being a kind of front oppoſed to the 
enemy. Skinner derives Frontier from Front ; inaſmuch as 
the Frontier is the exterior, and moſt advanced part of a 
ſtate, as the front is that of the face of a man, 


FRON TIS Q, in r the bone of the forehead.  Sce | 
t. 


Tab. Anat. (Offeol.) fig. 1. lit. a. See alſo FRONr. 

The Os Frentis is a bone of the cranium, in form almoſt 
round : it joins the bones of the finciput and temples by the 
coronal ſuture, and the bones of the upper jaw by the tranſ- 
verſe ſuture, and the os ſphenoides, by the ſphenoidal ſuture. 
See CRANIUM, 

It forms the upper part of the orbits, and has four apophyſes, 
which are at the four angles of the two orbits. 


It has two holes above the orbits, through which paſs the | 


vein, artery, and ſome twigs of the firſt branch of the fifth 

pair, It has alſoone ineach orbit, a little above the os planum, 

through which a twig of the ophthalmick branch of the fifth 
air of nerves paſſes to the noſe. 

t has two finus's above the eyebrows, between its two ta- 
bles ; they are lined with a thin membrane, in which there 
are ſeveral blood veſſels and glands, which ſeparate a mucous 
ſeroſity, that falls into the noſtrils, 

The inſide of this bone has ſeveral inequalities, made by the 
veſſels of the dura mater, It has two large dimples made by 
the anterior lobes of the brain. Above the criſta galli, it 
has a ſmall blind hole, into which the end of the ſinus lon- 
gitudinalis is inſerted, 3 

FRONTISPIECE “, in architecture, the portail, or principal 
face of a fine building. Sce PoRTAII. 

The word is formed of the Latin Frontifdicium, q. d. Frontis 

hominis inſpect io. | | 
The Frontiſpiece of the Louvre is the fineſt piece of archi- 
tecture in France, 
Hence alſo, by a figure, we ſay the Frentiſpiece of a book, 
meaning an ornament with. an engraven title on the firſt 


page. 

FRONTLET, ſee the article FRonTAL. 

FRON TON, in architecture, an ornament, among us more 
uſually called Pediment. Sec PEDIMENT. | | 

FROST, an exceſſive cold ſtate of the weather, whereby the 
motion and fluidity of liquors is ſuſpended : or, it is that ſtate 
of the air, &. whereby fluids are converted into ice, See 
FrEEZING, and Icr. ' | | 
Metals contract, or are ſhortened in Fel. Monſ. Auzout 
found by experience, that an iron tube twelve foot long loſt 
two lines of its length, unon being expoſed to the air, in a 
freſiy night. But this we ſuppoſe wholly the effect of the 
cold. See COLD, AR Q REN 
Fraſt does not contract fluids, as was formerly imagined : on 
. contrary, it ſwells or dilates them by nearly 44 of their 

ulk. * 92 

Scheffer aſſures us, that in Sweden the Fyeſt pierces into the 
earth two cubits, or Swediſh ells ; and turns what moifture 
is found therein, into a whitiſh ſubſtance, like ice. He adds, 
that ſtanding waters freeze to a greater depth ; even to three 
ells, or more : but thoſe that have a current, leſs ; and rapid 
waters, and bubbling 'prings, never, . 
Mr, Boyle gives us ſeveral experiments of veſſels made of 
metals, exceeding thick and ſtrong ; which being filled with 
water, Cloſe ſtopped, and expoſed to the cold : the water, in 
freezing, coming to be expanded, and not finding either 
room, or vent, burſt the veſſels. 
A ſtrong barrel of a gun, with water in it, cloſe ſtopped 
and frozen, was rent the whole length: and a ſmall braſs 
veſſel, five inches deep, and two in diameter, filled with 
water, c. lift up its lid, which was preſſed with a weight 
of fiſty- ſix pounds. | 
Olearius aſſures us, that in the city of Moſcow he obſerved 


the earth to be cleft by the Fro/t many yards length, and a 


foot broad, Scheffer mentions ſudden cracks or rifts in the 
ice of the lakes of Sweden, nine or ten foot deep, 'and ma- 
ny leagues long; and adds, that the rupture is made with a 
Noiſe not leſs terrible than if, many guns were diſcharged to- 
gether, By ſuch means the | fiſhes are furniſhed with air; 
ſo that they are rarely found dead. | 

In the great Froft of 1683. oaks, aſhes, walnut-trees, &c. 


con 
FRO 


F RU 


The natural hiſtories of Froffs furniſh very extraordinary ef- 
fects thereof. The trees are frequently ſcorched and burnt 
up as with the moſt exceſſive heat 3 of which there are di- 
vers inſtances in ſo warm a climate as that of Provence. 
Mezeray, Hift. de France, An. 1570. 

The year 1708. was remarkable throughout the greateſt 
part of Europe for a ſevere Fre. Mr. Derham Hays, it 
was the greateſt in degree, if not the moſt univerſal, in the 
memory of man. It extended throughout England, France, 
Germany, Denmark, italy, Sc. but was ſcarce felt in 
Scotland or Ireland. All the orange trees, and olives in 
Italy, Provence, &c, and all the walnut trees throughout 
pr th with an infinity of other trees, periſhed by the 

reſt, | 
They had a kind of gangrene grew on them; which Monſ. 
Gauteron takes to have been the effect of a corroſive (alt, cor- 
rupting and deſtroying their texture, He adds, there is ſo 
much reſemblance between the gangrene befalling plants 
through Ty, and that which the parts of animals are liable 
to, that they muſt have ſome analogous cauſe, Corroſi ve hu- 
mours burn the parts of animals; and the aerial nitre con- 
denſed, has the ſame effect on the parts of plants: Penetra- 
on Frigus adurit. Memoires de Þ Academie Royale des Sciences, 
n. 1709. 

In 2 the freſh-water fiſh were every where killed; 
and a vaſt deſtruction befel the ſmaller birds. The ſpittle 


Mas no ſooner out of a man's mouth, than it was froze. 
| The Luſatian letters add, that many cows were froze to 


death in their ſtalls; and many travellers on the road were 
ſome quite froze to death, others loſt their hands, feet, noſes, 


or ears. 

G. Remus, the author of an academical exerciſe on this ſub- 
ject, publiſhed at Hall in Saxony, entitled, Conſideratis phy- 
fica-mathematica hyemis proxime præterlapſæ, gives inſtances 
from the news papers, of two gentlemen and a ſmith in 
England; and above ſixty men, and many cattle near Paris; 
and the like at Venice ; and eighty French ſoldiers near Na- 
mur; all kil'ed on the road with cold. On the coaſts of 
_ many of the mariners aboard the Engliſh men-of-war 
died of the cold; and ſeveral loſt part of their fingers and 


In England, the greateſt ſufferers in the animal kingdom, 
Mr. Derham obſerves, were birds and inſets ; particular! 
larks and robin-red- breaſts: much the greateſt part of which 
riſhed. But the vegetables were far the greater ſufferers, 
Few of the tender ſorts eſcaped : Bays, Hollies, Roſemary, 
Cypreſs, Alaterni, Phillyrea's, Arbuti, Lauruſtines, and 
even Furze, with moſt of the fruteſcent Herbs, as Laven- 
ders, Abrotonums, Rue, Thyme, c. Mr. Bobart informs 
us, were generally deſtroyed, The ſame writer adds, that 
the ſap of the finer wall-fruit was ſo congealed, and diſor- 
dered, that it ſtagnated in the limbs and branches, ' and pro- 
duced diſorders like to chilblains in human bodies, which 
in many parts of trees would turn to mortifications : that the 
very buds of the finer trees, both the leaf buds, and bloſ- 
ſom buds, were quite killed and dried into a farinaceous 
matter, 
In Switzerland, Scheuchzer relates, that not only the Wal- 
nut-tree and Vines, but even the Beech, Larix, Ac. were 
undone. And yet in ſome parts of thoſe cantons, he adds, 
there never was a milder winter ſeaſon known, 
Mr. Derham relates it as a common obſervation, that vege- 
tables ſuffered more from the ſun, than the Fre; in 
that the ſun-ſhine melting the ſnow, and opening the ground, 
left it more expoſed to the rigours of the enſuing night. 
And at a meeting of the Royal Society, it was obſerved, that 
the calamities which befel trees, aroſe not purely from their 
being frozen ; but principally from the winds ſhaking and 
rocking them, when they were ſo ; which rent and parted 
their fibres. Philaſoph. Tranſact. No 324. ä 


Hear FR ost, or White FROSr, Pruina, is the dew frozen or 


congealed early in cold mornings ; chiefly in autumn. 
Hear Froft, Mr. Regis obſerves, conſiſts of an aſſemblage of 
little parcels of icy cryſtals ; which are of various figures, 
according to the different diſpoſition of the vapours, when 
met and condenſed by the cold. See CRYSTALLIZ A- 
TION, 
Dew, is in all appearance the matter of Hear Fro : though 
many of the Carteſians will have it formed of a cloud, and 
either congealed in the cloud, and fo let fall ; or ready to be 
ealed as ſoon as it arrives at the earth. See Dew. 
TH, a white, light ſubſtance, formed on the ſurface of 
fluids, by vehement agitation, See BorLiNG. 
Froth conſiſts wholly. of little ſpherules, or globules ; and ac- 
cordingly, may be defined an aſſemblage of aqueo-aereal bub- 
bles, See Bug BLE; ſee alſo SCUM. | 


FROZEN, or FRIOID Zone, ſee the article Zox E. 


Mr. Bobart tells us, were miſerably ſplit, and cleft, fo that 
one might ſee through them ; and this frequently with ter- 
rible noiſes,” like the exploſion of fire- arms. The clifts were 
not only in the bodies, but continued to the larger boughs, 
roots, c. See an inquiry into the circumſtances and cauſes 
hereof in the Philaſ. Tranſact. Ne 165. See alſo Free z- 
iNG Rain, | 


FROZEN Ocean, ſee the article Ocean. 

Frozen Haters, ſee the article WAT ERSs. 

FRUGIVOROUS. Birds, according to Mr. Willoughby, 
are a ſpecies of terreſtrial. birds which have crooked bills, and 
claws ; yet are of gentler nature, and not rapacious. Such 
are the parrot kind : which though carniverous, yet feed 
likewiſe on fruit. See BIRD. 
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FF 


d the uſe of Fruits, beſide the te and advantage they 
afford men, Sc. they are of ſervice in guarding, preſerving, 


as the Apple, Pear, Plumb, Peach, Apricot; Cherry, Grape, 
Currant, Orange, Fig, Almond, Sr. See FRUMT-TREE. 


Summer Fruit, and Winter Fruit; Wall Fruit, and Dwarf 


Monſ. Quintinie obſerves, that cold, heavy, moiſt lands 
produce the faireſt and largeſt fruit; but the hotter, dryer, 
and lighter, the more Jelicious and rich taſted. : 
Fruits, with regard to commerce, are diſtinguiſhed into re. 


Recent FRUITS ate thoſe ſold juſt as they Are gathered from the 
tree, without any further preparation. As are moſt of the 
productions of our gardens and orchards, ſold by the fruit- 


Dry FrxurTs are thoſe dried in the fun, or by fire, with 
other ingredients, ſometimes added to them, to make them 
keep; imported chiefly from beyond ſea, and ſold by the gro- 
Cers. * . 
Such are raifitis, Currants, ßes, capers, olives, cloves, nut- 
megs, pepper, and other ſpices : which ſee under their retp*c- 
tive articles, RAlsix, CURRANT), Fro, &c. See allo 
SPICE. nd I 124 

Under the denomination of dry Fruits are alſo frequently in- 
cluded Apples, Pears, Almonds, Filberds, Sc. 
Polypyreneous Fzxvirs, ſee the article PIC YYWYXEXEOVUS. 


Firſt FRui is, ſee the article FEI RS Fut. 
FaurT-TREES Are diſtinguiſhed, like the Fruits they bear, 
into wall Fruit trees, ſtandard Fruit trees, c. Ser Fault, 


With regard to Pruit-Trees, Monſ. Quintinie! obſerves, 
19 That the cutting and trimming of young trees hinders 
them from quick bearing; h it contributes both to the 
beauty of the tree, and the richneſs and favour of the Fruit. 


- fruit-trees:;, the time required! by the 6 rſt} before they arri 
at a fit age for bearing, being, one with another, about four 
or five years : but that when they do begin, they bear in 


29 That flone-frut, figs and grapes, commonly bear conſide- 
rably in three or four years 3 and bear full crops the fit 
and ſixth year 3 ard hold it for many pears, if well or- 
4? That. Fruits in the ſame neighbourbood.will ripen a fort. 
night ſooner in ſome grounds, than in others of 2 diffezent 


in the welt are later by eight or ten days, and thoſe in tlie 
north by fifteen or tWenty- See EXPOSURE» _ 
For the planting, prunings engrafting, Ge. of Fruit-Tr':» 
ſee PLANTING) TaAks PLANT Io, (PRUNING: Ex: 
GRAFTING, Ge, See | alſo ORCHARD) GARDEN; 


Monſ. de Reſſons, in the Memeires de Academie Reyule 
Sciences, An. 1 16. gives us 2 method of grafting ttone 


20 And it naught at lat 3 and to be obliged 10 graft the ute 
again, and wait four years more, tor the ſecond hopes. 
s effect, in the common methods of grafting, they know no- 


„ eee think, that all the Ace the bark has in graftir 


cature of 
ſubſtance, derived 
the hell. But whether 


of the ſhell ; th 
ä as the par 


che medulla or pulp of the kernel 


is to receive the ſcutcheon 3 ſo that if. the bark be not quite 
hard, dry, and inflexible, and incapable of yielding without 
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: burſting 3 it ſhould ſeem indifferent whether | Pliny tells us, that in his time they mixed chalk among it, | 
crackings J on —_— „or old: the ſap paſſing equally Galen deſcribes it as a very nutritious ſort: of corn, or pulſe, 


one fl. hich reaſonin had the fortune to be verified boiled with water wine, and oil. | 
_ ic ritments made with that view. The Latins called it Hlica, which Feſtus derives al alende; "= 


Me mu Iberty, then, to graft almoſt at an) ages and in | as being very feeding. But then it muſt be obſerved, they 


; | -dingly, a peach tree of a worſe kind or made it of any kind of corn. : 1 
any wood. Acer from another of the beſt, in autumn Ours being reſtrained to Wheat, We have given its denomi- Ml 
9 


_— * IA 


quail height of its Fruit and ſap, without cutting off any nation accordingly, from Frumentum.—An emulſion, where : 
wb — graft ſoon cements to the tree by the union in wheat were an ingredient, would be a kind of Fra- | 
; * las, ithout ſhooting at all: ſo that cutting off the | menty. | | | 
5 ches above the grafts the ſpring following 3 the ſame | FRU TUM, in mathematicks, a Piece cut off, or ſeparated | 
2 inſerted the preceding autumn will ſhoot vigorouſly 3 | _ from a body. See TRUNCATED: | a 

4 8 4 being on 2 wood of the ame kind, the Fruit thence- FrRuUsTUM of 2 pyramid, or cone, isa part, or piece therco!, 
\ forth produced will be much the larger and finer. But this cut off, uſually, by a plane parallel to the bale. See PY- 

; is not the great point: for the tree thus engrafted will not RAMID, and CONE. | |} 
i bear till the third year 3 and we want Fruit the firſt. All round, and ſquare timber that goes tapering, May be con- 


it is to be obſerved, that there are three kinds ceived as the Fruftum of a * or ee to oo the 
g hes : wood branches, growing immediately from the quantity whereof, take the following tncoren 5 which in 
i 2 ſtock of the tree : Fruit branches : and branches the main is Mr. Oughtred's. Given, B, (Tab. Survey. fig. 5 
4 half wood, half Fruit, being ſuch as ariſing from the largeſt No 2.) the fide of the greater baſe, „ the lefler baſe's fide, 
wood branches, preſerve the character thereof, but which, in A the height of the Fruſtum : though, below, WC ſuppoſe B 
time will produce Fruit branches. Now, it sand b to repreſent the area's of the two bales. W hole height 


theſe intermediate kind of branches, that we are to chuſe for a ＋ A= H. 


— * * 


ns or grafts. They are eafily known, by being bigger 2 : | . 
— * AN leſs nk the ** branches: Firſt, to find 4, ſay, as B81: 5: A: — . or —. | 
they have each of them, tWo, three, four, or even five leaves ; : B—5 LR | 
to each eye and the eyes are further diſtant from each o- Now B H=3 times the whole pyramid, becauſe any priſm is | 
ther than thoſe of the Fynit branches, but cloſer than thoſe three times a pyramid of the ſame bale, and height with it, by | 
of the wood branches. It muſt be added, that the eyes on 7 and 10 Euclid, and 6 az=3 times the upper pyramid. 1 
ſuch branch are three ; one, intended for a wood branch, R H—b a | | 
being ſituate between the two leaves, and advancing fur] Wherefore equal to the Fruſtrum of the pyramid 
ther than the other two, which arc intended for Fruit, and 3 8 : LR 
are placed without-ſide the lcaves. . required 3 which theorem in words is this, 
It is theſe laſt are the preciſe ſubjects to be choſen for the Multiply the lower baſe by the whole height ; and from the 

grafting withal. Twelve of theſe ſcutcheons, more or leſs, product ſubtract the upper baſe multiplied by the height of 


according to the ſtrength of the tree to be rafted on, being the top · piece wanting; and then one third of the remainder 
duly applied; we may depend on a way of good Fruit, the ſhall give the Fruſtum. 


very next year, on the ſame tree which laſt year produced And the ſame way you may proceed for the Fruſtum of a 
cone; only it will be more difficult to find the circular | 


the worſt. 
4 FRUITERY, a place -for the laying up and keeping of baſes. _ 
{ Fruit, See FRUIT) and GRANARY-. FRUTEX, Shrub ; a vegetable of a genus between a tree, ! 
b p The Fruitery ſhould be inacceſſible to any thing of moiſture, | and an herb; being low, but of a woody ſubſtance, and | 
4 or even froſt. 187 woody branches. See SHRUB» and SUFFRUTEX. | 
| FRU ITFULNESS, the quality of bearing plenty of fruit; | F UT [COSE Stalks, of plants, are thoſe of a hard woody 1 
| called alſo Fertility, and Tecundity. See FECUNDITY), and ſubſtance. Sec STALE. 8 
FERTILI TV. FRY TH, or FRI T AH, 5 explained by Sir Edward Coke, as | 
I FRUMEN TACEOUS Plants &, are thoſe which produce a plain between TWO woods; a lawn. | | 
| geniculated or knotted ſtalks, with reed-like leaves; and Camden uſes it for an arm of the ſea 3 Or a ſtreight, between | 
1 whoſe ſeed growing on ſpikes or jubæ is uſeful to make pul- two lands from Fretum. - Maketh his iflue into the eſtuary {1 
tage, or bread. PLANT. or Frith of "Thames. | 8 
b The word is formed from Frumentum, a general name com- Smith, in his England's Improvement, makes Frith fignity | 
| 1 prehending all forts of corn, or grain, ft for bread. Hence all hedge-wood, except thorns. | 
1 the Italians, who follow the Latins, uſe Grano and Frumento How to reconcile theſe different fertiments, WE know not : 1 
| for the ſame. . but we are ſure the Saxon word Frith, lignifies Peace 3 and | i 
Wheat, barley, rye, millet, c. are frumentaceous plants. Sec that Fryth, in our records, is often uſed for a wood : Lector, : 
GRAIN, &c. tu tibi Oedipus eſto. | 
Some authors uſe frumentaccous in a narrower ſenſe ; reſtrain- FU AGE, or Foc ACE, 2 tax, Or impoſition, laid on hearths, 
ing it to plants which bear 2 conformity to wheat; either or chimneys, i. e. fre-places, or families; called alſo Hearth- 
in reſpect of their fruits, leaves, ears, or the like. Silver, and C himney-Moancy. See CHIuNEY Money. 
But this ſeems founded on a miſtaken notion of Frumentum, Edward the black prince, having Acquitain granted him, 
as if it denoted only wheat 3 which is rather the office ot laid an impoſition of Fuage, or Fucage upon the ſubjccts | 
triticum. of that dukedom, diz. one ſhilling tor every fire, Ai- | 
F RUMEN TARIT, in antiquity, a kind of ſoldiers, or ar- ter his example, Charles V. of France laid a tax of a franc | 
- chers, under the weſtern empire. for each fire tor one ear only. His ſucceſſor Charlcs VI. | | 
St. Cyprian relates, in one of his letters, that ſome of theſe augmented it under ? 2 ſame name: Charles VII. rendered | 
Frumentarii were ſent to take him. it perpetual, and called it Taille, i 
The firſt time we read of Frumentarii, as officers, is in the | By an ordinance of Humbert II. dauphin of Viennois, the im- 
time of the emperor Adrian. Spartian in his life of that | poſition of Fouage, 0! Feuage, was then laid per feu, i. e. per * 
prince, aſſures us, chat he made uſe of them to inform him- | fire, or family, ſeu per lares facum habentes. In Latin it was | | 
ſelf of what paſſed. called Focagium, d. d. pro fingulis --i;,— Sometimes it Was 
Before, the name Frumentarius Was only given to the corn alſo called Fournage, on account of the oven or furnace: in I! 
merchants, or meaſurers of corn. Greek yam, of van, fumus, (moak. ln Will. Tyr. | 
Theſe Frumentarii did not make any particular Corps, di- de bello ſacro, it is called Foagium : for it was allo impoſed by | 
ſtinct from the other forces: but there were 2 certain num- the kings of Jeruſalem. The counts, and other lords like- 
ber of them in each legion; as, among us, there are a cer- wiſe impoſed it on their feudatarics, or vaſſals. Zonaras al- | \ 
tain number of grenadiers in each battalion. Accordingly, ſures us, that the general Nicephorus firſt eſtabliſhed it among | 


in antient inſcriptions, We meet with Frumentarii of this or the Greeks. 
that legion. | FUCUS is uſed for a paint, Or compoſition applied on the 
It is ſuppoſed they were originally a number of young per- face, to beautify it, and heighten the complexion, Sce C03- 
ſons diſpoſed by Auguſtus throughout the provinces, particu- | ME TIC. 
larly on all the grand roads, to advertiſe the emperor with Old women make uſe of Fucus's and pomatums, to appear 
all expedition, of wy thing that happened. young. The Fucus made with ceruls, is corroſive and per- 
In order to this, they 1ad a kind of intendance of all the nicious to the ſkin. Gee CERUSS. 
carriages : and on this account came to be employed for the The chymiſts abuſe the ladies in ſelling them oil of bricks, as 
conveyance of corn, Frumentum, to the armies: whence | an exce lent Fucus. Pliny ſays, that the Tucus of the Roman 
their appellation. | | dames was a kind of white earth, or chalk brought from Cho 
Afterwards 2 were incorporated into the troops them- and Samos, diſſolved in water. 5 
ſelves.z where they Rill retained their antient Name. The Fucus Solimanni is a compoſition of prepared fublimatc, 
Their principal office was the givin of intelligence 3 in in great repute among the Spaniards of Peru. 
which they agreed with thoſe callel Curiaſi, with whom | F UE L, or FE WEIL, the pabulum of fre; fee FEWEL), and 
they were frequently po See CUR1o0sUs. FIRE. | 
FRUMENTY, popularly FURMETY, a kind of pottage, FUGA Vacui, in the antient ſchool philoſophy, a ſuppoſed 
the baſis whereof is wheat, boiled up with milk, ſugar, and | averſion in nature, to a VACUUM. Sec VACUUM. 
ſometimes ſpice. | 
Vol. I. 4 Bb The 
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after another in the ſame manner, the leading parts ſtill Aying 


* 


i The Fuga Vacui was a very fertile, and extenſive 2 


4 and ſolved abundance of difficulties with a deal of eaſe. | before thoſe which follow. 
by poſe, e. gr. a ſyringe ; immerge one extreme of it in water; | Double Fu ou, is when two or more different points move to. 
1 and draw up the embolus, or ſucker; then hear how the an- gether in a Fugue, and are alternately interchanged by ſever 
tients will reaſon upon it. They firſt laid it down for granted, parts. 


Fir the counter FuGus, ſee Couxr zx Fugue. 
The Italians fay, a Fugue or flight of Rooms, or Chamber: 
meaning a ſeries, or range of rooms, the doors whereof an. 
ſwer in a right line behind each other; ſo as they may be all 
ſeen at once, from one extreme to the other. 
FULCRUM, Prep, in mechanics; ſee LE VER. 
FULIGINOUS *, anepithet applied to a thick ſmoak, or 
vapour, replete with foot, or rather craſs matter. Sce 
SMoak, Soor, and VAaPouR. 
* The word is formed from the Latin fa/ige, ſoot and is rarely 
uſed but when joined with vapour. 
In the firſt fuſion of metals there exhales a great deal of fuli- 
ginous vapour; which retained and collected, makes what we 
call Litharge. See LiTHARGE. 
Lampblack is what is gathered from the fuliginous vapours of 
See Lamp 


| that there can be no vacuum ; then arguing, 'that there muſt 
if be a vacuum, unleſs the water ſhould follow the embolus ; 
| _ conclude, that the higher the embolus is drawn, the higher 

ſhall the water aſcend ; and this, Fuga YVacui, to keep out a 
vacuum. 
In after-times, the matter was ſtated in other terms, and the 
water was ſaid to riſe, metu vacui, for fear of the vacuum; 
which muſt otherwiſe enſue. And at length, as if this were 
not enough, inſtead of ſiga and metus, they ſubſtituted the 
word horror; and affirmed, that the water roſe out of na- 
ture's abhorrence of a vacuum. This was juſt as good ſenſe, 
as if a perſon being aſked, why coals were brought to London ? 
ſhould anſwer, that it was done fugd, or metu, or horrore fri- 
goris ; for fear of cold! Which is giving the final cauſe, when 
the efficient one was required. 
Moſt of the phænomena, which the antients aſcribed to the pines, and other reſinous woods, when burnt. 
Fuga vacui, the moderns have demonſtrated to ariſe from the LACK, _ 11 
gravity, and preſſure of the air. This is the caſe in the aſcent Some phyſicians talk of fuliginous vapours emitted from the 
I; | of water in ſyringes, pumps, &c. See AIR; ſee alſo Pu ur, fpleento the brain; which they will have the cauſe of the hy- 
1 SYRINGE, Oe. es pochondriac and hyſteric diſorders ; thence called the Yapeu:; 
[| FUGALIA, in antiquity, a feaſt, celebrated among the Ro- and Spleen, See HY POCHONDRIAC, c. 2 
FULL, is may N in oppoſition to empty, narrow, 
ACUUM. 
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"vn mans; ſuppoſed by ſome to be the ſame with the Regifugitm, 


held on the 24. of February, in memory of the expulſion of 
the kings, and the aboliſhing of the monarchical government. 
Struvius, Antig. Raman. Syntag. c. g. diſtinguiſhes the Fuga- 
lia from the Regifuge : and even doubts, whether the —_— 
gium were thus 2 on account of the expulſion of the 
kings; or by reaſon the rex ſacrorum, after the facrifice 
was ended, fled haſtily out of the forum, and comitia. See 
REGIiFUGIUM. | 

Be this as it will, the only antient author of note, that makes 
expreſs mention of the Fugalia, is St. Auguſtin, de civitat. 


confined, &c, 
The Carteſians hold, that the univerſe is full, i. e. every part, 
or point has matter in it. See PLENUM. 

When the body is f of humors, it ſhould be purged. Sce 
PLENITVU DR, and PLETHORA, 

An ambaſſador has full power given him to act, tranſact, c. 
— The army was in full march, i. e. the whole army was in 
march, with all the forces it conſiſted of. 

A man is ſaid to bear the arms of a family, full, i. e. with- 
out any difference or diminution. See DiF#FERENCE. 


FULL Forfeiture, ſee the article FokFEITURE, 

Ful Arms, ſee the article AR Ms. 

Fur. Moen, plenilunium, that phaſis of the moon, when her 
whole diſk, or face is illumined; which is in the time of her 


| Dei, lib. 2. c. 6. And his commentator Vives, ſhews a 
kW great inclination to correct the reading of the word, were it 
1 not, that St. Auguſtin adds, that the feaſt was a true Fugalia ; 


1 | all decency and modeſty being baniſhed therefrom. 


That learned perſon conjectures, that the Fugaka were the 
ſame thing with the Poplifugia, or the feaſt of Fugia, the 
goddeſs of joy, occaſioned by the rout of an enemy ; which 
was the reaſon why the people abandoned themſelves to riot and 
debauchery : and that the feaſt was firſt inſtituted on occaſion 
of the victory gained over the Ficulneates, Fidenates, and 
neighbouring nations, upon their attempt to take poſſeſſion of 
Rome, the day after the people had withdrawn from it. As 
related by Varro, l. v. de Ling. Lat. ; 
But according to Varro, the Poplifugia, which fell in the month 
of June, were, held in memory of the flight, or retreat of the 
people, in a {edition raiſed among them: it is true, he adds, 
that the day followed ſoon after the retreat of the Gauls, and 
the time when the neighbouring nations conſpired againſt 
them : but this does not appear to have any relation to the 
Poplifugia, being only meant to mark the zra, or time when 
the ſedition and flight of the Roman people happened. 
After all, though the Poplifugia might have been ariginally 
eſtabliſhed in commemoration of the flight of the people, and 
and not that of the enemies ; this does not hinder, but the 
Fugalia of St. Auguſtin may probably be the Poplifugia of 
Varro ; according to the conjecture of Vives. 
FUGITIVE, Refugee; a perſon obliged to fly his country, 
or remove from a place where he had ſome abode, or eſtabliſh- 
r on account of his crimes, debts, or on other occa- 
ions. 
A perſon who has broke open, or eſcaped out of priſon, is 
obliged to be a Fugitive : Cain became a Fugitive, after the 
murder of his brother, 
Among the learned, fugitive pieces denote thoſe little com- 
poſitions which are printed on looſe ſheets, or half ſheets ; 
thus called, becauſe eaſily loſt, and ſoon forgot. 
In the Roman law, a fugitive ſlave was ſuch a one as was apt 
to run away from his maſter. In ſelling a ſlave, the maſter 
wo obliged to declare, whether or no he were fugitive, See 
LAVE. 
The term is alſo applied to deſerters in an army; or thoſe who 
fly from the combat. See DesERTER. 


manner of performing it. 


| FuLLERs Ear. 


oppoſition to the ſun, See PHAsSis, Moon, and Op po- 
SITION. 

Eclipſes of the moon, happen at the time of full Moon, ſce 
ECLIPSE. 


FULLER, a workman imployed in the manufactories, to ſull, 


mill, or ſcour cloths, rateens, ſerges, and other woollen ttufts, 
by means of a mill, to render them thicker, more compact, 


and durable. SeeFULLING, | | 
The word is formed of the Latin ue, which fignifies the 
ſame thing, 


The Fullers, among the Romans, waſhed, ſcoured, and ht- 
ted up cloaths ; and their office was judged of that impor- 
tance, that there were formal laws preſcribed them for the 
Such was the Lex Metella 7: 
Fullonibus, See alſo Pliny, I. vii. c. 56. Ulpian, leg. 12. ff. 
de Furtis, I. 13. § 6. Locati, |. 12. § 6. ff. &c. ; 

J. a fatty, ſoſſile earth, abounding in nitre ; 
of great uſe in the woollen manufacture. See EARTH. 
It ſeryes to ſcour cloths, ſtuffs, c. and imbibe all the greaſc, 
and oil neceſſarily uſed in the preparing, dreſſing, c. of the 
Wool, See Woot, CarRDING, WEavinG, CLOTH, 
Se. 
Fullers Earth is dug in great plenty out of certain pits near 
Brick-hill in Staffordſhire. 
It is abſolutely neceſſary to the well dreſſing of cloth; and 
hence, foreigners, who can procure wool to be clandeſtinely 
exported out of the kingdom, can never reach to the per- 
fection of the Engliſh cloths, &c. without Fullers earth. 
For this reaſon, it is made a contraband commodity; and 
the export made equally criminal, with that of exporting 
wool, See CONTRABAND. 
Abroad they make great uſe of urine, in lieu of Fullers earth. 
This earth abounds much in the vegetative falt, which pro- 
motes the growth of plants ; and is therefore reckoned by 
Sir H. Plat, and others, a great improver of land, When 
diſſolved in vinegar, it diſperſes pimples and puſhes ; checks 
inflammations, and cures burns. 


ULLERS Weed, Thiſlle, or Teazle. See TEAZLE. 


FuUGITIVES Goods, Bona Fugitivorum, the proper goods of [FULLERY, a work-houſe, or place where cloths, &c, are 


him that flies upon felony ; which after the flight lawfully 
found on record, do belong to the king, or lord of the manor. 
See WA1F. ©” 
FUGUE, in muſic, is when the different parts of a muſical 
compoſition follow each other; each repeating what the firſt 
had performed, Es 

There are three kinds of Hugues: the ſingle Fugue; double Fu- 
gue, and Counter fugue.' 1 i 

Single, or fimple FU G uk, is ſome point conſiſting of 4, 5, 6, 
or any other number of notes, n by one ſingle part, and 
then ſeconded by a third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth part, if the 
compoſition conſiſts of ſo many, repeating the ſame, or ſuch 
like notes; ſo that the ſeveral parts follow, or come in, one 


Fulled, or ſcoured. 


See FULLER. : 
The term 1s 2 underſtood of the fulling mill. 


Thus, when carry that cloth, ſerge, or the like, 0 
the Pullery, bc Sud it is to be ſent to the mill, to be 


ſcoured and fulled. See Fulling MILL. 


FULLING, the art, or act of cleanſing, ſcouring, and preſ- 


fing cloths, ſtuffs, and ftocki to render them ftronger, 
xr”. By and firmer : called alſo Milling. See ML L. 

Pliny, lib. 7. cap. 56. aſſures, that one Nicias, the fon of 
Hermias, was the firſt inventor of the art of Pulling - 
and it appears by an inſcription, quoted by Sir G. Wheeler, 
in his travels through Greece, that this ſame Nicias was A 
governor in Greece in the time of the Romans, . 
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e of cloths and other ſtuffs, is performed by a | two parts of ſalt of tartar, and one of ſulphur. See Gun- 1 
4 5 thence called a nale. or Scouring | POWDER. da | 
FT, | Roth the Aurum and Pulvis Fulminans, produce their effect | 
Theſe mills; excepting in what relates to the mill-ſtones and | principally downwards: in which they differ from gun- { 
are much the ſame with corn-mills. And there are] powder, which acts in orbem ; but principally upwards. If j 


| nou: Gann) which ſerve indifferently for either uſe ; corn | they be laid in braſs ladles, and ſo ſet a fire; after fulmina- 1 
1 being ground, and cloths fulled by the motion of the fame ] tion, the ladles will be found perforated. 7 
4 * | FULMINATING Legion, fee the article THUNDERING ö 
Whence, in ſome places, particularly France, the fullers are ion 

called Millers 3 as grinding corn, and milling ſtuffs at the FULMINATION, in the Romiſh canon law, a ſentence 

ſame time. | | | of a biſhop, official, or other eccleſiaſtic appointed by the 

The principal of the Fulling-mill, are, the wheel, with pope ; whereby it is decreed, that ſome bull ſent from the 
its trundle z which gives motion to the tree, or ſpindle, | pope, ſhall be executed. See BuL t. 

whoſe teeth communicate it to the peſtles, or ſtampers, which Fulmination is the ſame thing with the verification, or re- l 


are n_ raiſed, and fallen alternately according as its | cognition of a letter, or inſtrument of a prince in a lay 


tecth catch on, or quit a kind of latch in the middle of each | court. | ; 1 
peſtle. The and troughs are of wood ; each trough | FULMINATION is alſo uſed for the denunciation, or execu- 0 4 
having at leaſt two, ſometimes three peſtles, at the diſcre- tion of a ſentence of anathema, made in publick, with due | 
tion of the maſter, or according to the force of the ftream | ſolemnity. 

of water. In ſulminating anathema's, the biſhop who, pronounces ſen- | 
In theſe troughs are laid the cloths, ſtuffs, &c. intended to | tence, is to be cloathed in his epiſcopalia. See ANATHEMA, 

be fulled : then, letting the current of water fall on the ExcomMMUNICATION, Ce. 

wheel, the peſtles are ſucceſſively let fall thereon, and by | FuLMINAaTION, or FULGURATION, in chymiſtry, a ve- 
their weight and velocity ſtamp, and preſs the ſtuffs very | bement noiſe, or ſhock made by divers preparations ; as Au- | 
ſtrongly; which by this means become thickned, and con- rum fulminans, &c. when ſet on fire. See DE TON AT ION. 
denſed. FUMIGA TION, in medicine, and chymiſtry, is under- | 
In the courſe of the —_— they ſometimes make uſe of | ſtood of things taken in the way of fume, or ſmoak ; or that 

urine, ſometimes of fullers earth, and ſometimes of ſoap. are turned into ſmoak, or ſteam. See SMOA K. 

To prepare the ſtuffs, to receive the firſt impreſſions of the] Alexander Severus made a very ſevere decree againſt phyſicians | 
peſtle, they are uſually laid in urine ; then in fullers earth, | who fold ſmoak, that is, Fumigations, The decree imported, 

and water; and laſtly in ſoap, diſſolved in hot water. Fumo pereat qui fumum vendidit, A northern phyſician has 
Soap alone would do very well; but this is expenſive ; | an expreſs treatiſe to juſtify the phyſicians in this reſpect. 

though fullers earth, in the way of our drefling, is ſcarce in-] It is dangerous taking mercury by Fumigation. This Fumi- | 
ſerior thereto ; but then it muſt be well cleared of all ftones gation is a kind of potential calcination ; the vapour of mer- 7 


As to urine, it is certainly prejudicial, and ought to be en- little laminæ of metals ſuſpended over it. See MERCURY. 11 
tirely diſcarded; not ſo much on account of its ill ſmell, as FU MIAT ION is alſo uſed for the act of making a ſuſpended [4 
of its ſharpneſs, and faltneſs; which is apt to render the | body receive the fumes, or ſteam of one or more other bodies; | 
ſtuffs dry, and harſh, in order to calcine it, to correct it, or impart to it ſome | 
The true method of Pulling with ſoap, is delivered by Monſ. new y_ See SUFFUMIGATION, | 
Colinet, in an authentic memoir on that ſubject, ſupported | Ceruſs is made by the Fumigation, or vapour of vinegar, 
by experiments made by order of the marquis de Louvois, gun and corroding plates of lead. See Cervuss. | 
then ſuper-intendent of the arts and manufactories of France. | FUN AMBULUS, among the Romans, was what we call a | 
The ſubſtance of which we ſhall here ſubjoin. Rope-dancer, and the Greeks, Scharnobates, See Rope- v 
Method of FULLING cloths and woollen uffs, with ſoap. — DANCER. | 
A coloured cloth, of about forty-five ells, is to be laid in the] The term is alſo uſed for ſuch as letting themſelves down by a i 
uſual manner, in the trough of a Fulling- mill; without firſt rope, or cord ; make their eſcape out of a city, or place be- | 


ſoaking it in water, as is commonly practiſed in many | fieged : as is obſerved ” Du Cange. 1 
places, Julius Capitolinus, and Horace, make mention of PFungam- | 
To full this trough of cloth, fifteen pounds of foap are re- | buli: Acron on Horace, aſſures us, that it was the orator ; 


quired ; one half of which is to be melted in two pails of | Meſſala, who firſt introduced the word Funambulus, in lieu of | 

river or ſpring water, made as hot as the hand can well Schenobates, uſed by the Greeks. For the Greeks ſeem to 
bear it. This ſolution is to be poured by little and little upon | have had of theſe rope-dancers from the firſt inſtitution of | 
the cloth, in proportion as it is laid in the trough: and thus | their ſcenic games, which are ſaid to have been invented about i 1 
it is to be fulled for at leaſt two hours; after which it is to] the time of Icarius, father of Erigone; or of Dionyſius, [1 
be taken out, and ſtretched. ſurnamed Liber Pater, whom Theſeus firſt introduced into | | 
This done, the cloth is immediately returned into the ſame | Athens. | 
trough; without any new ſozp ; and there fulled two hours | At Rome, the Funambuli firſt appeared under the conſulate of 

more, Then taking it out, they wring it well, to expreſs all | Sulpicius Pzticus, and Licinius Stolo, who were the firſt in- 

the greaſe, and filth. | troducers of the ſcenic repreſentations. It is added, that 

After the ſecond Fulling, the remainder of the ſoap is melt- | they were firſt exhibited in the iſland of the Tiber: and that 

ed, as the former, and caſt at four different times, on the the cenſors Meſſala and Caſſius afterwards promoted them to 

cloth ; remembring to take out the cloth every two hours, | the theatre. f | 

to ſtretch it, and undo the plaits and wrinkles it has ac- In the floralia, or ludi florales, held under Galba, there were 
quired in the trough, When they perceive it ſufficiently | fiunambulatory elephants, as we are informed by Suetonius. 

Fulled, and brought to the quality and thickneſs required, they] Nero ſhewed the like, in honour of his mother Agrippina. 

ſcour it out for good, in hot water, keeping it in the trough, Vopiſcus relates the ſame of the time of Carinus and Nume- | 
till it be quite clean. | rianus, | | 
As to white cloths ; in regard theſe 2 more eaſily, and in There was a Funambulus, it ſeems, who performed at the 
leſs time, than coloured ones, a third part of the ſoap may be | time when the Hecyra of Terence was acted; and the poet i 


o 
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ſpared. complains, that the ſpectacle prevented the people from at- 
Ful LIN of Stockings, Caps, &c. ſhould be performed ſome- tending to his comedy. Ita populus fludio ſtupidus in fu- | 
« What differently; viz. either with the feet, or the hands; nambulo animum occuparat. | 
on a kind of rack, or wooden machine, either armed with | FUNCTION, the a& of doing ſomething for which the 1 
teeth of the ſame matter, or elſe horſes, or bullocks teeth. agent was appointed, or which he was obliged to, See Ac- 1 
The ingredients made uſe of herein, are urine, green ſoap, | TIOV. | al 
white ſoap, and fullers earth. But the urine alſo is reckoned Thus we ſay, the ſtomach performs its Function; i. e. digeſts, | 
prejudicial here. well ; the fumes of wine diſturb the brain in the performance | 1 
Note, woven ſtockings, &c. ſhould be fulled with ſoap | of its Functions. [1 
alone : for thoſe that are knit, earth may uſed with the Phyſicians divide the Fundtions of the human body into vita, 
ſoap, natural, and animal. f 
Indeed, it is frequent to full theſe kinds of works with the | Vital FuncTIoONs are thoſe neceſſary to life; and without 44 
mill, after the uſual manner of cloths, Ic. But that is too which it cannot ſubſiſt: as, the actions of the heart, brain, 4 | 
coarſe and violent a manner, and apt to damage the work, | lungs, &c. See LIFE, and VITAL. | a 
unleſs it be very ſtrong, See STOCKINGS. Natural Fu N cr tos, are thoſe which change the food, c. 4! 
FULLONUM Carduus, ſee the article Car pv vs. ſo as to aſſimilate it to our own nature: ſuch are the actions l 
FULMINANT, FurMinans, or FULMINATING, an] of the viſcera, and the veſſels which receive, retain, ſecern, q 
epithet applied to ſomething that thunders, or makes a noiſe | c. the humors. See NATURAL N | | 1 
like that of thunder. See THUn DER. Animal Func T1oNns, are thoſe without which we cannot per- #1 
We ſay, Fupiter Fulminans, Aurum Fulminans, Pulvis Ful- | ceive, will, remember, &c. Such are feeling, ſeeing, ima- 41 
minans, &c. gining, judging, paſſions, voluntary motion, Sc. Sce Ax i- | 
Aurum Fu LMIxAxs, fee the article Aug um. MAL, 


Pulvis FULMINANS, is a compoſition of three parts of nitre, SA ; 4 
Ancien $3 
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FUN 


Func TI10N is alſo uſed figuratively in ſpeaking of the offices, 
duties, or occupations a perſon is engaged in. See OFFICE. 
He acquitted himſelf of all the Functions of the magiſtra 
with applauſe. The actions of an embaſſador muft be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from his Functions; the one regard his character; 

the other his perſon. | 

FUND, Funpvs, a Latin term, uſed for the bottom of cer- 
tain things; and particularly of certain parts of the bod 


Funy of the eye, Fux pus Oculi, is that part poſſeſſed by the | 


choroides and retina, See Eyz, RETINA, Ec. | 
The images of objects are repreſented in an inverted ſitua- 
tion, in the Fund of the eye. See VISION. 

Funpus Heri, or FUND if the Womb, is the body, or princi- 
pal part thereof: in contradiſtinction to the cervix, or neck; 
the ofculum, or mouth; and the vagina or ſheath.— Sec 
Tab. Anat. (Splanc.) fig. 9. lit. a. fig. 11. lit. d. See alſo 
UTERus. 

Funpus Veſicæ, or FUND of the Bladder, is the cavity 
thereof, wherein the urine is contained. In men it is placed 


over the rectum; and in women over the matrix. See 
BLADDER. | | 
FunD of the Gall Bladder, the Stomach, &c. See GALL 


Bladder, STOMACH, &c. | 

Fuxpus Plante, is that part of a plant, where the ſtalk juſt 
meets, and joins the root, | 

Fux pus Cel, is the point oppoſite to the point of culmina- 
tion; or the point of the ecliptic, wherein it is interſected by 
the meridian, beneath the horizon. See M1D-HEAVEN. 

Funp, in commerce, is uſed for the capital, or ſtock of a 
merchant, company, or corporation ; or the ſum of money 
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The aſhes, incloſed in an urn, were laid in the ſepulcher, ,, 
tomb. Sce URN, SEPULCHER, and Tous. ; 

The firſt Romans did not burn their dead, but interred them 
as we do. Pliny, lib. 7. c. 54. aſſures us, that the cuſtom ( 


burning was not introduced till after 2 had learnt, that 
their enemies dug up, and expoſed the bodies of their ſoldier: 
buried in remote countries. And yet Plutarch, in his liſe of 
Numa, obſerves, that Numa was buried; as having expreſ 
forbid them by his teſtament to burn him: which ſhews du. 
the Romans had practiſed burning before him. 

This cuſtom of burning the dead, fo religiouſly obſerved by 

the Greeks and Romans, was held in abhorrence by ſeveral 
other nations. 
Herodotus relates, that the Perſians deteſted it; as holding 
fire to be a god. The Egyptians declined to burn their 4ca; ; 
as taking fire for an inanimate beaſt; and judging it impiety to 
commit the bodies of the deceaſed to be devoured by beit. 
The cuſtom of burning among the Romans ceaſed under the 
empire of the Antonines, See INTERMENT. 

FUNERAL Column, a column crowned with an urn, wherein 
the aſhes of ſome deceaſed perſon are ſuppoſed to be incloſed 
the fuſt, or ſhaft being beſet with tears, or flames; the ym- 
bols of grief, and immortality. See CoLlu ux. 

Fu N ERAIL Games, Ludi Funebres, were a part of the cere- 
mony of the antient Funerals, See GAMEs. 

They conſiſted chiefly in proceſſions, and in mortal com- 
bats of gladiators around the funeral pile. See GLAD 141 op, 
The cuſtom was very antient; though it had not always 
been the ſame. At Ruft, they cut the throats of a number 
of captives before the pyra, as victims to appeaſe the mans 


they put into trade. See CAPITAL, &c. 

In this ſenſe we ſay abſolutely, the Funds, the Public Funds, 
meaning the tock .of the great companies, or corporations, 
as the Bank, South-ſea, Eatt-India, c. See Bank, Com- 
ANV; Oc. 

FUNDAMEN T, the anus, or aperture through which an 
animal voids his excrements. See AN us. | 

FUNDAMENTAL, ſomething that ſerves as a baſe, reſt, ſup- 
port, or foundation for any thing. See FOUNDATION. 
The apoſtles creed contains the fundamental points, of religion. 
The Salic law is the fundamental law of the polity of France. 
See SA LIC, 

Fu Nx DAMEN TAI, in muſic, denotes the principal note of a 
ſong, or compoſition, to which all the reſt are in ſome mea- 
ſure adapted, and by which they are ſwayed ; called allo t 
key of the ſong. Kev. | 

FUNER AL“, the ceremonies performed at an interment ; or 
the laſt offices paid the deceaſed, See OBsE QUIES. 

The word is formed of the Latin Funus; and that of Funalia, 
by reaſon of the torches (which were Funes, cera circamdati ) 
uſed in the Funerals of the Romans : though others derive Fu- 
nus ſrom the Greek ge, death or ſlaughter. x 

The Funeral rites among the antient Romans were very nu- 
merous.— The deceaſed was kept ſeven days; and every day. | 
waſhed with hot water, and ſometimes with oil, that in = 
he were only in a flumber, he might thus be waked ; and 
every now and then his friends meeting, made a horrible 
outcry or ſhout, with the ſame view: which laſt action they 
called Conclamatis. 

The third conclamation was on the ſeventh day; when, if no 
ſigns of life appeared, the defunct was dreſſed and embalmed 
by the pollinctores; placed in a bed near the door, with his 
face and heels toward the ſtreet ; and the outſide of the gate, 


of the deceaſed. This Achilles does in Homer, Iliad, „, at 
the Funeral of Patroclus : and Aneas, in Virgil, l. is. x 
that of Pallas, ſon of Evander, Cæſar, in his Commentaric;, 
I, vii, relates, that the Gauls did the like. 

But at length it appeared barbarous, thus to butcher men; 
and therefore to ſave the horror of the ſpectacle, yet with- 
out the dead's loſing any thing thereby; they made the poor 
captives fight and kill one another, only faving ſome c of 
ſuch as came off victors, 

This cuſtom was borrowed of the Greeks by the Roman: ; 
among whom the cruel diverſion was called Aunus. 

The firſt who introduced it at Rome, was Junius Brutus, 
at the obſequies of his father; or, according to others, Ap. 
Claudius, and M. Fulvius, during their conſulate. 

The like horrible combats were alſo occalionally exhibited 
by the magiſtrates ; and ſometimes added to the theatrical 
pieces. 

The emperor Claudius decreed, that whereas theſe accurſed 
games were till then arbitrary ; it ſhould be the practice for 
the future, to perform them regularly every year, at the ex- 
pence of the ſtate; and that the Adiles ſhould have thc 
care and direction thereof. But he conceived a horror for 
them himſelf ; and ſoon after aboliſhed them: though it was 
{till allowed particular perſons to have them, provided they 
were worth torty thouſand ſeſterces per annum.— They were 
not finally aboliſhed before Theodoric king of the Goths, at 
the end of the fifth century. 

FuNERAL Haonours, fee the article HowouRs. 

FuNERAL Oration, or Sermon, 2 diſcourſe pronounced in 
praiſe of a perſon deceaſed, at the ceremony of his Funeral. 
See OR A T10N, Cc, 

The cuſtom of making funeral orations is very antient. Ihe 
Romans had it of a long ſtanding ; and it was always onc 
of the neareſt relations that made the harangue. Auguſtus 


if the deceaſed were of condition, garniſhed with cypreſs 
boughs. 

In the courie of theſe ſeven days, an altar was raiſed near his 
bed-ſide, called Acerra; on which his friends every day offered 
incenſe ; and the libitinarii provided things for the Funeral. 
On the ſeventh day a crier was ſent about the city to invite 
the people to the ſolemnization of the Funeral in theſe words, 
Exequias L. Tit. L. Filio, quibus eft commodum ire, jam tem- 
pus eff, Ollus ex edibus effertiur, 

The people being aſſembled, the laſt conclamation ended, and 
the bed was covered with purple; a trumpeter. marched forth, 


did the office to his grandmother Julia, when only twelve 
years of age. Suet, Aug. c. 8. And we have divers pa- 
rallel inſtances. 


followed by old women, called Prefice, ſinging ſongs in praiſe 
of the deceaſed : and laſtly, the bed followed, bore by the 
next relations. And if the perſon were of quality and office, 
the waxen images of all his predeceſſors were carried before 
him on poles. See IMAGE. 

The bed was followed by his children, kindred, Sc. atrati 
or in mourning : from which act of following the corps, theſe 

Funeral rites were called Exeguuiz. 

The body thus brought to the roſtra, the next of kin laudabat 
deſuuctum pro reſtris, made a Funeral oration in his praiſe 
and that of his anceſtors, | 1 
This done, the body was carried to the Pyra, or Funeral pile, 
and there burnt: his friends firſt cutting off a finger, to be 
buried with a ſecond ſolemnity. 

The body confumed, the aſhes were gathered ; and the prieſt 


* 
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it ſeems, the orator Anaximenes has left in writing. dec 
Polydore Virgil de Invent. Rer. I. iii. c. 10. 

FUNGUS, in natural hiſtory ; ſee Mu sH ROOM. 

FunGus, in medicine, a fleſhy tumor, or excreſcence, V*!/ 
ſpongeous, ſoft, and pale; ariſing on the membranes, ten- 
dons, and other nervous parts, in conſequence of ulcei:, 
wounds, contuſions, and ſtrains. Sec TumoR, &c. 
Fungus's are frequently formed on the meninges, or men - 
branes of the brain, in wounds of the head when not Well 
covered, or defended from the external air: they are 0 
frequent about the joints; which laſt grow very inſenſibl 


ſprinkling the company thrice with clean water, the eldeſt of 
the Prafiie crying aloud, Ilicet, diſmiſſed the people, who 
took their leave of the deceaſed in this form, Vale, Vale, Vale: 
ms te ordine quo natura permiſerit, ſequemur, See ASHES. 
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But where the skin is open, finding more room, they grow 
to a prodigious degree in a very little time, aſſuming ch 
form of a muſhroom, or Fungus. 
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There are alſo Fungus of the anus, and 


Uterus. They are 
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mercury, Roman vitriol, Sc. See ULCER, 
FUNICULUS Unmbilicelis, ſee the article UM 11104118. 
FUNNEL of. a Chimney, the ſhaft, or ſmalleſt part of the 
chimneys from the walt upwards, Sce CHIMNEY. 
Palladio orders, that the Fine! be raiſed three, four, or five 
foot at leaſt above the roof, that it may carry the ſmoke clear 
from the houſe into the ait. EY 8 
Care too is to be as to the width; for that if it be 
too wide, the wind will drive back the ſmoke into the roam ; 
and if too narrow, the ſmoke will not be able to make its 
way. Chamber-chimneys therefore are not to be made nar- 
rower than ten or eleven inches; nor broader than fifteen. 
FUNNELy om n 8 : 
'U RBISH a perſon who furbiſbet, or poliſhes arms, an 
1 —— bultes See Fur B1$H1NG, 
Fa the general ſenſe of the word, it includes what we now 


call armerers and ſword cutlers: in a more reſtrained ſenſe, | 


it is appropriated to thoſe who clean, and ſcour up old 
ſwords, guns, halbards, and put them in order. 
Among the officers of the Tower, is 4 Furbiſper of ſmall arms, 
and another of ſwords: and the like is in maſt other ar- 
mories of England; as at St, James s, Windſor, Cheſter, 
Plymouth, Hull, and Berwick, - Wy" 

FUR BISHING *®, the aQt of cleaning, ſcouring, and po- 
lining arms ; as guns, piſtols, ſwards, Cc. SceFurBISHER ; 
ſee allo SWORD, Gun, S. hes 4 | 


* The word is formed cf the French Fourbiffure, which Hicks 

derives from Furben, which in the language of the antient 
Franks ſignified to clean and poliſh. Though M. Huet chuſes 
rather to derive the French Fourbir and Fourbiſure, from the 
Engliſh FurbjG, and Furbi/bing. Skinner obſerves, that ſame 
authors derive the Engliſh Furbis from the Latin flirvss, and 
fror; but for his part he rather derives it from dhe German 
Farb, colour, and farben, to dye or give a colour. | 


Furbiſhing is principally performed with - emery, See E- 


MERY, | e e, 

FURCA, Foxx, in antiquity, a kind of * ment, or 
rather inſtrument of puniſhment, among the Romans. , 
The form of the Roman Funca is very obſcurely deferibed 
by the antients, and much controverted by the moderns, 

All we know for certain, is, that it was of wood, and re- 
ſembled a fork ; 4 is 7 1 in — CVNVAurν¹⁶, 
Srxper, qud weer, that is, lignum ex, bicarrutum, geminum, 
a "Tag ble-forked or hotbed F : 

the Furca, ſays, it is originally the piece of timber where- 
with the beam of the is upheld :; he adds, that it 
is the ſame with what the Creeks call Apoftates, and Ste- 
rigma : and the fterigma is deſcribed by Heſychius as the 
torked piece of timber put under the yoke of the waggon. 


From l two, Godwyn takes the Farce. to have been the | FURLOUGH, 2 licence granted by an officer to a ſoldicr, 
beam of a waggon, to which the yokes were as gp. 
: kift, | F 


The puniſhment of the Furca was of three kinds 
only ignominious, was when a maſter forced his ſervant for 
ſmall offences to Sorry, 5 Furca, or fork, on his ſhoulders, 
ahout, the city ; confeſſing his fault, and warning others to 
beware of the like: ' whence ſuch ſervant came to be deno- 
minated og Ab ; | YE 
The ſecond kind was penal; when the party having the 
Furca on his neck, was lead about the circus, or other place, 
and whipped all the way.  _ "ts 
The third was capital; the maleſactor having his head faſten- 
ed to the Furca, and fo whipped to death. WS: 
In after-times of the empire, when erucifying became inter- 
dicted, the form of the Furce was changed, and. made like 
our gibbets or gallows, See the articles CR 08s, GiB BET, &c. 
Fo RCA, and Fofſa, in our antient cuſtoms, f. e. gallows and 
pit ; denoted a right or juriſdiction of puniſhing 5 WIZ. 
men with hanging, women with drowning. See Gar- 
FURCBE, jo e a. cok in. ths for ee 
in » a croſs in m in 
Tab. Herald. fig. 41. See CRoss, | oh | 
FURCULA, in anatomy, the ſame with Clavicula ; which 


ſee, 


FURFUR, literally ſignifies bran : and is therefore uſed for 


tte ſcales, ſcurf, or dandriff, which grow upom the ſkin 

with ſome likeneſs thereto. See CuTicLs. n ence ,.. 

FURFURET ION; the falling off of furfures in combing, 
C. : 

Vol. I. 


m, precipitate off 


twiſted round with ſnakes, furniſhed with whips and burning 
torches in their hands to puniſh the guilty, | 
The daffodil was ſacred to the Firies ; and ſuch as offered 
ſacrifices to them, were crowned therewith. 'This we learn 
from Euſtathius, on the firſt book of the lad, p. $7. 

Theſe Furies were alſo called Pane, Twas, by reafon of 


the puniſhments they inflicted on criminals : us their deno- 


mination ries aroſe from the and madneſs, which 


they threw into the conſcience. Voſſ. de 7dolsl. I. viii. c. 18. 


The Greeks called them Eumenides ; the origin of which 
name is much controverted among the learned? the etymo- 
_—_— ſeems beſt authorized, derives it from &uwnc, gentle, 
mild 3 which was applied to them on occaſion of Oreſtes's 
being abſolved of the murther committed by him on the 


perſon of his mother. Minerva, it ſeems, appeaſed and pa- 

cCiſied the Auries ; fo that they ceaſed to purſue him: upon 
e the Athenians ever after denominated them Z#wme- _ 
. midesy: | 


But it muſt be added, that the Athenians called them by the 


- ſame name, long before Oreſtes's time ; as appears from the 


Ocdipus of Sophocles. There was a temple in Athens, near 


tte Arcopagus, | conſecrated to the Eumenides, whom the 
Athenians called Venerable Goddeſſes. Ariſtides and the Scho- 
liaſt of Thucydides ſpeak of this temple as erected in memory 


of the judgment of Oreſtes. 


FUR LING Lines, are ſmall lines made faſt to the top-ſails, 


top-gallant fails, and the miſſen- arms ; ſerving to furle 
up fiils,— The miflen has but one furiing line, but all 
the reſt have two, one at each end, ; 
URLONG, an Engliſh long meaſure, containing the eighth 
= of a mile. See Mirz, and Mr ASUuRE. 

he liſh Furlamg is equal to forty or perches ; and 
the perch to 16þ feet. See PER, Foor, &c.— Though 


a un a w book; printed in Heary the VIITe time, we 


read, that ſix hundred foot, of five ſcore to the hundred, 


make a Ho lang. 


Hercules is faid to have run a ſtadium, or Furlomg at one 
breath. Sce STADIUM. 


FURLONG is alſo uſed for the eighth part of an acre, or half 


a rood, See Roon. 


timber. Plutarch, treating of |FzLonG “ is alſo uſed for a piece of land, of more, or leſs 


acres. 

* Omnibus Chriſti Fidel. Fohannes Blunt de Eye, Arm.—Dedit 
Thomas Croft & Franciſco Lovel, Arm. unum Farlongum 
terre arabilis conti nem. er &fiimationem quatuor 'acras, &c. 
Dat. 20 Fan. 3 Blix. 


to be abſent for a while. See DEsEBR TER. 

URNACE, an utenſile, or veſſel, proper to contain fire; 
or to raiſe and maintain a vehement fire ia ; whether of 
coal, or wood, See FIRE. 

There are divers kinds of Furnaces, of various forms, and 
for various uſes, 

The domeſtick Furnace, uſed in making confeftions, Sc. is 
uſually of iron, or earth, | 

'Thoſe uſed by the goldſmiths, refiners, Ic. are much larger, 
and of a different ſtructure. 

Thoſe wherein lime, bricks, &c, are burnt, are called Lilns. 
See Limes, Brick, &c. 


FURNACE is particularly uſed for a kind of oven, wherein the 


ores of metals, after beating, waſhing, Ac. are melted down, 

a huge coal or wood fare. See Fus lox, M TAT, Q.. 
The ſtructure and application of theſe Furnaces is fomewiiat 
different for the different metals. See GOLD, SILVER, 
Cop ER, Tin, &c. 


FURNACE is more ſtrictiy applied to thoſe uſed in the melting 


of izon ; which authors frequently confound with iron-forges ; 
though there is a conſiderable di between them. 
The Furnace is a brick ſtructure, much in the ſhape of an 


egg ſet an- end, wherein the iron ore, after it has been burnt = 


in a kiln, is put, intermixed with cinders and charcoal; 
and the whole melted, till it trickle down into a receiver un- 
derneath ; where, the ſcum and droſs being taken away, the 


metal is thrown into furrows made in a bed of ſand, and thus 


caſt into ſows or pigs of iron. See Ix oN. 
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ſeven broad, and two deep. The fuel, which is ſea-coa 
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FRU 


The forge is a place, where the pigs are heated and fuſed a 
ſecond, and even a third time, to prepare and fit them fur- 


ther for uſe, See Fox ok. 


Bellows-FURNACE, is one of the two kinds of Furnaces uſed 


It conſiſts of a flat — at bottom, into which the air may 
be admitted by à hole contrived therein. : 

On a level with the hearth is a ſecond aperture, which gives 
paſſage to the pipe of the bellows, from which the Furnace 
is denominated. About a foot over this is a moveable grate, 
which may be taken off, and put on at pleaſure, Laſtly, 


over this is the place where the crucible is ſet ; which is 


ſquare, and made of the ſame earth with the crucible; of 
breadth ſufficient to bear a range of coals around the crucible. 
To melt a metal in this Furnace, they lay a little plate of 
forged iron over the grate z and on this ſet the cru- 
cible, which is likewiſe covered with an iron, or earthen lid. 
Then they fill the Furnace with charcoal; and when it is 
well lighted, and the crucible ſufficiently hot, they ſtop the 
vent-hole. Laſtly, throwing on freſh coals, they the 
Furnace with an iron lid: thus, continuing to work the 


F R U 


The ſtones where with the inſides of theſe Furnaces are built 
are not brick (which would ſoon melt down into g1af, .' 


_ alſo all the-ſofter ſtones;) but hard, and ſandy, by Imperatus 


called Pyramachia. 


Glaſs- Painters FuRNACE, is made of brick, nearly ſquare, ang 


about two foot and a half each way. 
in the middle by a grate, which ſuſtains the pan or ſhove] th 
laſs is baked in. This Furnace has two apertures ; one be. 
w the grate, to put the fuel in at ; the other above f. 
through which the workman ſpies how the coction of the 
colours goes on, See Painting on GL Ass. 


It is cut horizontally 


Hattert FuxxACxs are of three kinds: a little one under the 


mould whereon form their hats: a larger, in the ſcour. 
ing room, under a little copper full of water and lees : a0 3 


very large one under the great copper which they dyc their 
hats in. See HAT. 


Letter» Founders FURNACE, is very ſmall, not exceeding, a foot 


and half in height, and one in diameter; being placed on , 
wooden ſtand, or bench, to raiſe it to a proper height for the 
artiſt, who works ſtanding. It is made of the ok earth 
with crucibles. See Letter FounDERY. 


bellows, and ſupply freſh fuel, till the m be in fuſion. | Plumbers FURNACE is of three kinds: in the fr, they melt 


See CorniNnG, 


Founders FURNACE, is of divers kinds, according to the dif- 


ferent kinds of work to be caſt. | 

That uſed by the founders of ſmall work, is much like the 
ſmiths forge, with this only difference, that the fire is made 
on a maſſive, built in a cavity in the middle of the Fur- 
nace, to which the pipe of the bellows reaches. 

This cavity goes to the bottom of the maſfive: a- eroſs the 


middle of it is placed a grate, which holds the fire and the 


crucible : and below is the place for the aſhes, &c. See 


FounDERY. | | | 

The ſtatuaries, or figure-makers, uſe two kinds of Furnaces ; 
which ſee deſcribed under the article FounDERY of Sta- 
tuen. 5 


Glaſs-houſe Fu RN ACE, is the place wherein the ingredients or 


materials of glaſs are fuſed, and vitrified. See GL Ass. 
There are three kinds of Furnaces uſed in the glaſs-works.— 
The firſt called the Calcar, ſerves to prepare or calcine the 
frit in. It is made in faſhion of an oven, ten foot Jong, 
3 
is put in a trench, on one ſide of the Furnace ; and the 
flame reverberates from the roof back upon the frit. The 
coals burn in an iron grate, and the aſhes fall hence into a 
hole underneath, See FrimT. | | 
The ſecond, is the working Furnace, ſerving to melt the me- 
tal in, or make the glaſs. Its figure is round, three yards in 
diameter, and two high, being arched over. Round the in- 
ſide are eight, or more pots placed, and piling pots on theſe. 
The number of pots is always double that of the boccas or 
mouths, or that of the workmen, that each may have one 
pot refined, to work out of, and another for metal, to re- 
fine in, while he works out of the former, 


The Furnace has two partitions; the lower, ſeparating the 
pots from the fire-place, has a circular hole in the centre, co- 


vered with a grate, through which the flame paſſes from the 


fire place into the Furnace 3 from the arched ſides and roo 


whereof it is reverberated into the melting- pots. i 
The ſecond 34 divides this from the leer, or annealin 
Furnace. Through the boccas, or working- holes the meta 
is taken out of the pots, and the pots put in the Furnace. 
Theſe boccas are ſtopped with moveable covers, made of lute 


and brick, to ſcreen the workmens eyes from the fire. On 
each ſide the bocca is a boccarella, out of which, coloured 
glaſs, or the finer metal, is taken from the piling-pot. To 


the Furnace likewiſe belong ovens or holes near the leer, for 
the calcining of tartar, iron, &c, 

The Leer, which ſerves to anneal, and cool the veſſels, and 
which Agricola makes a particular Furnace, conſiſts of a 


tower, beſides the leer. The tower lies directly over the melt- 


ing Furnace, with a partition betwixt them a foot thick; 
having an aperture, called Occhio, or Lumella, through which 
the flame or heat aſcends out of the Furnace into the tower : 
on the floor or bottom of this tower, the veſſels faſhioned by 
the maſters, are ſet to anneal. 
mouths, by which the glaſſes are put in with a fork, and 
ſet on the floor, 

The leer is an avenue, five or ſix yards long, continued to 
the tower : through this the glaſſes, when annealed, are drawn 
in iron pans, called Fraches ; by which they come to cool b 
degrees ; being quite cold, by that time they reach the mout 
of the leer, which enters the faroſel, or room where the 
claſſes are to be ſet. | 


It has alſo two boccas or 


the lead, whereof ſheets are to be caſt, 

This is only a fort of large copper, or receptacle like a cop. 
per, made of free-ſtone, and coated well round with pot. 
ters-clay, having a little iron pan at bottom. 

In the ſecond, they melt the lead to be caſt in moulds for 
pipes, Ic. which are not to be ſoldered, See PlUuMHERy. 
The third, is the tinning Furnace, which is a ſquare frame of 
wood, or ſometimes a maſfive of ſtone work, with 2 brick 
hearth, whereon is made a charcoal fire, which ſerves :th-1, 
for the applying of thin tin leaves on their works. See 
TinwniING; 


Wind-ForxNACk is the ſecond Furnace uſed in the fuſion of 


metals for coinage. At bottom it has a hearth made hollow, 
in manner of a cupel, with a vent-hole in the fore-purt 
thereof, Over the vent-hole, is a grate ſealed in the mathve 
of the Furnace, Over the grate is the place for the crucible, 
which is uſually of forged iron. 

The fire being lighted, the crucible is ſet in, with a cover 
over it, and a capital or cover of earth or iron laid like- 
wiſe over the Furnace, A- top of this capital is a hole five 
or ſix inches in diameter. | 

It is called Nu Furnace, by reaſon the air entering through 
the vent-hole at bottom, which is always open, ſerves the 
ſame purpoſe as the bellows in other Furnaces. 

Gold is uſually melted in the bellows Furnace, as requiring 
an intenſer heat before it fuſes. See Gol p. — Silver, and 
copper are commonly melted by the ind Furnace. Sec 
ColNAGE, 


FURNACE, in OT a receptacle either of brick, iron 


or ſtone, wherein the neceſſary for the ſeveral operations, 
is contained, determined, and directed. Sce FIRE. 
The Furnace conſiſts of ſeveral parts; as, a place for the 
veſſel, or body to be wrought on; a hearth or hole for the 
aſhes ; a chimney ; a grate; a door; a dome, and a fan, 
or elſe regiſters, whereby to let in air, to increaſe, or abate 
the fire. See HeaT, DrGrEs, REGISTER, Q. 
The perfection of a Furnace conſiſts in its maintaining 3 
conſtant, equable fire; and this eaſily tempered ; and at 
eaſy expence, 
To have the expence eaſy, the whole action of the fire or 
fuel muſt be employed on the ſubject that is to undergo the 
operation, | \ 
It muſt be equable, ſince different degrees of fire have difi-- 
rent effects 3 ſo that if any given degree would anſwer any 
given intention, an alteration of that degree will prevent 
the intention from taking place. And on theſe circumſtances 
does all-the yariety of Furnaces depend. 
Furnaces are either fixed and immoveable, called Athanors ; G. 
portible, called Catholic, i. e. univerſal, as being proper for al 
operations, where the body to be operated on is not too larye. 
See CATHOLIC, | 
The firſt ſpecies of Athanor, or fixed Furnace is fitted to give 
yu equal to that of a healthy man. See ATHANos. 

he ſecond is the Furnace of the balneum Mariæ, fit for 
the diſtillation of the more ſubtile ſpirits. See BALN EU 
Marie. . 
The third is the digeſting Furnace. See DicrsTION. 
The fourth, the anemius, or ind Furnace, called alſo melting 
Furnace, and metallic Furnace ; uſed in the fuſion of metals, 
minerals, and vitrifications. See AxEM1us. 
It is called Wind Furnace, by reaſon the air drives forcibly '' 
to blow up the coals : its form is much like that of the rewe 


The third, is the green glaſs Furnace, which is'a kind of | beratory Furnace, only leſs. 
compound of all the former, It is made ſquare (the two for- For the reverberatory Furnace, ſee REvVERBERATORY. 
mer being circular) having an arch at each angle thereof, | Almond Fux NACE, fee the article AL Mom b. 
for annealing and cooling the glaſſes. The metal is wrought | Mortar for Fu RR Acs, ſee the article Mox TAR. 
on two oppolite ſides ; and on the other two, they have their FuxNACE of a Mine, in the art of war: fee CHAMBER and 
| calcars, into which are made linnet holes for the fire to| Mains. . 
| come from the Furnace to bake the frit ; as alſo to diſ- | FURNITURE, in dialling, certain additional points and lines, 
4 charge the ſmoke, Fires are made in the arches to anneal| drawn on a dial, by way of ornament, See DIA. 


the veſſels ; fo that the whole proceſs is done in one Furnace. _ 
uc! 
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FUs FUS 


of the zodiac, length of da parallels of j the Fuge, According as the part of a firing which is untwiſt. 

Such are XA meridians of ” principal cities, Ba- ing, 4 applied to a — circumference, it is at a greater di. 

byloaic and Italian hours, points of the compaſs, &c, See] tance from the fixed * in che, axis rr 1 

g | power is ſtring, 

0 : 2 Furniture on dials, the analemma, or trigon of | ws. the ſpring, acts with the more advantage. The ring 
* is an inſtrument of principal uſe. See ANALEMMA, begins to draw from the vertex of the cone, the moſt 

FUROR Uterinus, a ſpecies of madneſs, peculiar to le >| Yantageous part, by reaſon its own force is then the greateſt. 

exciting them to a vehement deſire of —_ and rendering | SeeLzys R. 


inſatiate therewith. See UT ERIN R ury, If the action of the ſpring diminiſhed equall as the parallel 
I according to Sennertus, to a too great abundance | baſes of a triangle do; the cone, which — of a tri- | 
of ſemen, and a preternatural heat N thereof. angle, would be the preciſe figure required for the Fre. But | 
VURR, the ſkins of divers kinds of wi beaſts, dreſſed with | it is certain the weakening of the * not in that pro- 
the hair on ; to be uſed as a lining, or doubling of garments, on; and of conſ uence the Huſes ſhould not be conical 
robes, &c, either for warmth, ornament, or diſtinftion of effect, experience ſhews, that it ſhould not be ſtrictiy fo; ; 
x 


rank and dignity. but that it be a little hollow toward the middle, f. e. the arm 
* The word is formed of the French Fourrure, a lining ; which | of the lever muſt be there a little ſhortened by reaſon the 
Du Cange derives from Furrura, uſed, in the barbarous Latin, action of the ſpring is not ſufficiently diminiſhed of itſelf, 
for the ſame thing. We. alſo meet with Forratura, foderata, it is a matter of inquiry among geometricians what the pre- 
fodraium, and fodrature, in the fame ſenſe ciſe figure of the Paſee thou 


He we Id be? that is, what the cury. ; | 
The robes of kings, dukes and peers, are lined with divers by whoſe revolution round its axis, the folid, whoſe 3 
kinds of Furrs, and particular ermine, to render them more = Fuſe is to have, ſhall be produced ? | 
magnificent, See ExMineg, &c, : ; M. arignon has determined this curve. The axis of the 
The ſame may be obſerved of ſeveral chief magiſtrates, Fuſee is alſo the axis of the curve, which is convex on the fide 
judges, and doctors of different faculties in the univerſities, toward the axis, and of conſequence concave all the way on 


he kinds of Frys, or ſkins chiefly dreſſed in alum, and the other, or outer lide ; and the ordinates are the difterent | 

with the hair on, are thoſe of the er mine, fable, ſquirrel, diſtances at which the ſtring is to be, with regard to all the ſuc- | 
coney, caſtor, otter, dog, fox, wolf, tiger, bear, Fc. See 5 fixe d yon of the axis, ! 
SKIN. . e force © 

Timber of FUR Rs, ſee the article TiMner, : a 1 | 

FURR, in heraldry, a repreſentation of the ſkins of certain product; it follows, that w the ſolid of the curye ſhall be 
wild beaſts, ſeen, both in the doublings of the mantles of formed, an ordinate multiplied by the ſurface of the ſolid 
coat armour, and in the armour itſelf, See Ma +47 #. I comprized between that ordinate, and the greateſt of all the 
The heralds uſe two metals, five colours, and two Furr „ or ordinates, viz. that of the baſe, will always yield a product 
hairy ſkins, viz, ermine and vair, = : ; ; uy 
The origin of theſe PFarrs, Mackenz Aicribes to the ſhield's ner, For the ordinates are onhy arms of the lever; „ | 
being antiently covered: with ſkins, which ſkins or cover 1075 parts of the ſurface comprehended between them and the baſe | 
were afterwards repreſented in the ſhields: a more probable are equal to the lengths of the ſtring which cover them, 5. . | 
derivation, in our opinion, than to ſay they were placed on | to the correſpondent forces of the ſpring : which is what con- 
ſhields, becauſe had been wore in mantles and garments. ſtitutes the equation and the eſſence of the curve. 
Furrs either conſiſt of one colour, which is White ; or more Fuszs *, Fuzs, or Fuss, in war, an appendage of a bomb 
than one; and theſe either two, or more than wo, ; ar granado-ſhell, by which the powder or compoſition in the 
Furrs of two colours are either , ermine, being white with] hell is ſet on fire, to do the deſigned execution. See Bom B, 
black ſpots; ermines, black with white ſpots; erminois, and GR ANA Do. 
whoſe ground is yellow; or pean, which is black powdered ®* The word is French, and literally denotes « Spindle. 


— * 


with yellow, See ER MIN E, Pra, &c. The Hiſes is a wooden pipe or tap, filled with wild-fire, or 
Aur: of more than two colours are called vair, See Vain, | the > de and is defincd to burn fo long, and no | 
and VA IR v. f longer, as is the time of the motion of the bomb from the 
FURRIER, a perſon who trades, ot works in Furrs, or lines mouth of the mortar, to the place, where it is to fall: which 1 
robes, Cc. therewith. See F URR, ; time is about twenty-ſeven ſeconds : fo that the Fuſee muſt be | | 
FURRINGS, or F URRS in architecture, the making good | contrived, either from "the nature of the compoiition or the | 
ol the rafter-feet in the cornice. See r length of the pipe which contains it, to burn juſt that time. ö 
When raſters are cut with a knee, theſe Furrings are pieces The uſual compolition of Fu/es is two ounces of nitre, to 


Which go ſtrait along with the rafter, from the top of the | ane of ſul hur, and three. of gunpowder duſt. 


; : FUSIBILITY, that quality in metals, and minerals, which 
When rafters are rotten, or ſunk hollow in the middle, there diſpoſes them for fuſion. See Fus1on, 


are pieces cut thickeſt in the middle, and tapering towards | Gold is more fable than iron, or Copper ; but leſs fo than 
cach end, which are nailed upon them to make them ſtrait.— liver, tin, and lead. See Gol p, SILVER, Oe. 


duch pieces are called Furrs; and the putting them vn, Fur- Borax is frequently mixed with metals, to render them more 


FUSAROLE in architecture, à moulding, or ornament, [Fuszz TER Column, fee the article Colu uv. 
placed immediately under the echinus, in the Doric, Ionic, FUSIL, in heraldry, by the French called Fuſee, q. d. ſpindle, 


and Compoſite capitals. is a bearing of a rhomboidal figure, more ſlender than the 
* The Italians call it Fuſciols ; and the French, from whom we lozenge; its upper and lower angles baing more acute than the | 
borrow it, Fuſarole. two middle ones.— V. Tab. Herald. fig. 42. Sce alſo F USILY, 1 


The Fuſarole is a round member » Carved, in manner of a FUSILIERS , or Fuz1t rex 8, in the military art, foot- 
collar or chaplet, with oval beads. The Fuſarole ſhould al- | - ſoldiers armed with hrelocks, which are generally ſlung. There N 
ways anſwer exactly under the eye of the volute in the Ionic is a regiment of Fufilcers for the guard of the artillery, | 


FUSEE e, or Fusy, in watch-work, is that conical par t. F Us IL X, or Fust E, is when a field or ordinery is entirely 
dawn by the ſpring, and about which the chain, or ſtring is „ Dered over, or divided into Fufils. See FusL 


wound, See WATCH. 7 | FUSION®, the ſolution, or me ting of metals, minerals, &. 
* The word is French, where it literally lignifies a Spindle. : by means of fire: or, the act of changing them from their 

The ſpring of a watch is the firſt mover, It is rolled up in a ſolid ſtate to a fluor. Sce Drs801.uTron. 

cylindrical box, againſt which it acts, and which it turns * The word is derived from the Latin Fyfio, of fimas, J pour 

round in unbending itſelf, The ſtring, or little chain, which out.----Whence alſo, Efufi, If ufion, Sufufion, and Tran. 

at one end is wound about the Fuſee, and at the other faſtened fon. See Errusfox, Ixgusion, SUFFUSION, and 

to the ſpring- box, diſengages itſelf from the Fuſee, in propor- TRANSFUSoN. 


tion as the box is turned, And hence the motion of all the} To give the ore its metallic form, they fuſe it: when it is in 
other parts of the ſpring watch, See SPRING,  Fujien, the metalline ſubſtance, being the heavieſt, ſinks to 
Now the effort, or action of the ſpring is continually dimi- | the bottom of the furnace ; the other terreſtrial matter; riſing 
niſhing from firſt to laſt; and of conſequence, unleſs that in form of ſcoria to the ſurface. See META 5 

inequality was rectiſied, it would draw the ſtring with more It is commonly imagined, that the Tl, and metalline form 
force, and wind a greater quantity of it upon the box at one | of ores is wholly the effect of fire; and we have theories 
time than another 3 fo that the movement would never keep | of fulibility built on this principle: but it is a miſtaken one, 


Jo correct this irregularity of the ſpring, nothing could be ſufficient, : 
more happily contrived than to have the ſpring applied to the | A maneral, or piece of metal not purified, being put alone in 
arms of levers which are continually longer as the force of | acrucible, melts with 2 world of difficulty, and never be- 4 
as it is moſt needed, maintains the action, and effect of the applied, its impure part forms a ſcoria, and vitrifies ; the me. 1 
ipring in an equality, talline part reſiding at bottom, under the appearance of a black | 
It is for this reaſon, that the Fuſee is made of a conical figure, regulus. To promote the I ian and ſeparation, they mix coals, 
Its axis, which js immoveable, is the ſeries of the centres of | or ſtones, or cinders, or old ſcoriz along with the ore; the in- 
all the unequal circumferences which compoſe the ſurface of | flammable principle in which, by help of the fire, ſuſes om 
| | perfectly, 
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F.U'S 
perſectly, ſets the heterogeneous part at liberty, and raiſes 


it to the top. 

The general reaſon of Fuffon is pretty eaſily aſſigned. The 
firmneſs, or ſolidity of a body ariſes from the force where- 
with its particles cohere. See FigMNess. © And the cohe- 
ſion in all bodies is as the quantity of contact in the compo- 
nent particles. See CORtESION, | 

Now, the corpuſcies of fire entering with rapidity into the 
pores of the metal, agitates, and, by degrees, looſens, divides, 
and diminiſhes their contact; till at length there is not enough 
to hinder their rolling over each other, and giving way upon 
the leaſt impulſe, See FLUIDIiTY, | 

Tbe dilatation obſervable in all Nn, is a proof that the par- 
ticles of the bodies are ſeparated and ſet at a diſtance from each 
other, and conſequently their contacts and coheſions diminiſhed. 
In effect, rare faction and dilatation is the neceſſary conſequence 
of fire and heat. See Fire, DIiLATATION, RARE- 
FACTION. 


From the difference of coheſion proceeds that variety we ob- 
ſerve in the Fen of bodies: for ſuch as have contact 


of parts, ſooneſt give way to the fire; and ſome will melt 
away by the warmth of a vapour only, when others, which 
have a ſtronger * — are not to be 3 A de much 
difficulty. Upon this account, vegeta iſunite; 
— flower, and metals floweſt of 1 ind of the laſt, 
thoſe wherein the contact of parts is leaſt, as in lead and tin, 
moſt readily melt; but thoſe which are more compact, as gold, 
and ſilver, are not to be managed, but by a violent heat. 

If now the force of coheſion were ional to the quan- 
tiry of matter, or to the weight of bodies, we might from 
ſtatics account for all the variety that occurs in Fuſion : for by 
knowing the ſpecific gravity of a body, we ſhould then know, 
what force is required to melt it: but becauſe the fame quan- 
tity of matter may be ſo variouſly difpoſed, that in one bod 
there ſhall be a much greater contact, than in another, thoug 
the gravity be equal, or even greater in the latter ; therefore 
the force of coheſion cannot be eftimated by gravity : for lead, 
though more ponderous than all other metals, except gold ; 
yet in the fire is more eaſily melted, than any other: ſo that 
it neceſſarily follows, that in this metal there muſt be a leſs 
coheſion, or contact of parts, how much ſoever it may ex- 
ceed others in the quantity of its matter. See Leap, 

Bodies after Fufton return again into a ſolid maſs, upon re- 
moving them from the fire ; becauſe their particles hereupon 
approach nearer to one another by their attractive force, and 
are fo compelled to unite, See ATTRACTION, 

Such as conſiſt of homogeneous and unalterable parts, as wax, 
gums, and the purer metals, recover their antient form : for 
when the ſame texture of parts remains in the whole „ it 
muſt of courſe reaſſume the ſame appearance, when the ſepa- 
rating power ceaſeth to act; but other bodies, whoſe parts, 
with reſpect to denſity and ſurface, are extremely different 
from one another, while ſome are carried off by the force of 
heat, and others are changed as to figure and poſition, muſt 
be forced to appear in another form: for they cannot recover 
their original phaſes, unleſs every particle could reinſtate it- 
ſelf in that very ſituation it had before, which may be hin- 
dered infinite ways; as may be experienced eaſily in hetero- 
geneous bodies. | 
The difference therefore, obſerved even in homogeneous bo- 
dies after liquefaction, is no ways to be accounted for but from 


F-UT-FA, in muſic. 
FUTURE, ſomething to come hereafter. 


F UT. 
their form; but others, by having the ſurfaces of the; part 


altered, have a different texture, and put on an 
pearance. See PARTICLE, &c. ; cages 


FUST “, in architecture, the ſhaft of a column; or that part 


comprehended between the baſe, and the capital; called allo 
the nu led. See SHAFT. 

The word is French, and literally fignifies a Caf. 

The Fig is that cylindrical part, which makes, as it were 
the body, or trunk of the column, excluſive of the head an, 
foot. S COLUMN. 


FUSTIAN®, in commerce, a kind of cotton ſtuff, ich 
. ſeems, as it were, croſſed, on one fide, See Cor Tox. 


* Menage derives the word from Fuſtanum, which in the 
" Latin writers is uſed in the bb wo and is fappoſed "=. 
formed from Fuftis, on account of the tree whereon the cog, 
—— Bochart derives it from Faflat, which in Arabic figni. 
the antient city of Memphis, where cotton is produced in 

great abundance. 

* Huſtians ſhould be made altogether of cotton thread 
both woof, and warp. ; 
There are Fuft:ans of divers kinds, wide, narrow, coarſe, fins. 
with ſhag, or nap, and without it. There are alſo a great 


many made whereof the warp is flax, or even- hemp. 
FUSTI . 


CK, or Fus rock, a yellow wood, uied by th. 

dyers. See YELLOW, ; 

he colour it yields is a fine golden yellow; but there 414 
be ſome other ingredients mixed with is to make it lat!» 
The tree that yields it, grows in all the Caribbee iſſand, |1.-. 
8 Barbadoes, and Tabago, where it riſes to a gfcat 

ight. 
The diers uſe it chiefly for blacks. Sce Brack, But ſome 
of the ableſt, and honeſteſt among them, who would dye none 
but the beſt, and moſt laſting colours, are of opinion it ſho.) 
be abſolutely excluded out of all dying. See Dy1xG. 
Befide this, there is another kind of Foftich or Fuſte!, grow. 
ing in Italy, Provence, Cc. uſed to dye a coffee colour. 
See F. and CLR. 


but God to whom future things are preſent, See RRS 
RECTION, IMMORTALITY, CONTINGENT, and Pos- 
SIBLE. 


Fu run, or FUTURE Js in grammar, denotes an in- 


flexion of verbs, whereby they denote, that a thing will he, 
in ſome time yet to come. As, the laſt day will come I fh 
ſex an end. See Tens. 

The future time admits of two caſes : either we may intend to 
expreſs a thing that ſhall come to paſs in a ſhort time; vr a 
thing that ſhall happen in any indefinite time. 

Thus the Greeks have their paulo pot futurum, fler c 
14@v, Which marks a thing juſt going to be done; as moo 
l; beſide the common, indefinite future, aunow, I will lo 
it; amabo, I will love. | 

In Latin, Italian, French, and even Engliſh, the future of 
the indicative expreſſes only the deſign, or intention of doit 
a thing, or imply that the thing will be; as, I will praue, ! 
will be approved: and the future of the ſubſunctive ſhews that 
the thing will be done under certain circumſtances: when | 
ſhall have ſeen Verſailles, I will tell you. Sometimes the 


ture is expreſſed in Engliſh by the preſent ; if 1 meet yuur 


friend, I will ſend him to you; | offenders, {i inctders, & c. 


the changeableneſs of ſurface in their parts: for thoſe bodies | FUZE or FuzE x, fee the article Fus EE. 
whoſe parts conſtantly retain the ſame ſurfaces, never loſe | FUZILEERS, fee the article FusILEE Rs, 


; * 
os * 4 
. * 


* 
o 


the third letter. See LETTER R. 


The ſeventh letter of our alphabet, and the fifth con- 
ſonant : though'in the alphabets of all the oriental 
9 languages, the Hebrew, Phcenician, Chaldee, Sy- 
riac, Samaritan, Arabic, and even Greek, G is 


The Hebrews call it GHH, or Gimel, g. d. camel; by 


reaſon it reſembles the neck of that animal: and 
appellation it bears in the Samaritan, Pheenician, 


the ſame 
and Chal- 


dee : in the Syriac it is called Gomal, in Arabic, Cin, and 


in Greek, Gamma, dV 
The letter G is of the mute kind, and cannot be 


any way 


founded without the help of a vowel. It is formed by the 


as the air paſſes out of the throat: which Martian 
expreſſes thus, OG ſpiritus cum palato ; ſo that the 


The Latins took the liberty to drop the letter G at 


nings of words, before an » 3 as in gnatus, nec 
enarrat, &c, which they ordinarily wrote, natus, 


&c. Sometimes it was put inſtead of | 
other C; as. Agchiſes, Agcora, Agguilla, &c. for 
as in Anquina, Angina, Anguina, &c. Initead of 
itead of S, as in Sparge, ſparſi, ſparſum; or, r1 
pam i, or barg. G, is alſo put for C; as in 


The northern people frequently change the G into 


Roman and Greek writers, 


Vaſco, into Gaſcon, &c. See W. 
Diomed. I. ii, c. de Litera, calls G, a new letter 


Punic war; as appears from the roſtral column, 


by Terentius Scaurus. The C ſerved very well 
being the third letter of the Latin alphabet, as the 


TheG is found inſtead of C on ſeveral medals 
Num, Imperat. t. i. p. 39. M. Beger produces a 
lis Ont? where GA is tead inſtead 
which is on thoſe of M. Patin. But the C is 
quently ſeen on medals, in lieu of G; as Auc 


by the workmen. As is the caſe in divers inſc 


quently found for A UG, Ec. 


reflection of the air againſt the palate, made by the tongue, 


us Capelia 
G is a pa- 


latal letter. See LETTER, Mork, and PALA TAT. 


the begin- 
o, g nobilis, 
noſco, no- 


bilis, &c. They alſo frequently changed it into C, as Gamelus, 
into Gamelas ; | Gregulus, Graculus ; Ry ingentum, quyncentum, 
» before a C, and an- 


Ancoro, Anguilla, &c. Inſtead of P ; as Magalin, for Ada 
falta, &c. & is alſo uſed inſtead of D, and Q inſtead of G, 


Aquagium, for Aquarium ; Agger, for Arger, &c. And in- 


ther, it is 


rctrenched from thoſe laſt words, to avoid the cacophony of 


Cnews, for 


Greas ; Caius, for Gaius ; Gaeta, for Caieta 3 For /, as in 


V, or; 


a3 in Gallus, Wallus, Gallia, Wallia, Vallia, &c. For in this 
ivſtance it muſt not be faid that the French have changed the 
into E; by reaſon they wrote Gallus long before WFallus, 
or Mallia were known ; 'as appears from all the antient 


; as N. 


tielmus, William, into Guillaume 3 Wilphilas, into Gulphilas ; 


is, that the Romans had not introduced it befure the firſt 


letters ; and invented the figure of the G: as we are aſſured 


for G; it 
£ or Was 


Vaillant 
medal of 
of Car, 
more fre- 
UST ALIS 


CALTLIAECIA CARTACINE NCES, &c. for AuGusTaA- 
is, Sc. Not that the pronunciation of thoſe words was al- 
tered ; but only that the & was unartfully or n ligently cut 


riptions of 


the eaſtern empire; where AUC, AUCC, AUCCC, are fre- 


The form of our G is taken from that of the Latins, who 


borrowed it from the Greeks ; the Latin G being certainly 
* Corruption of the Greek gamma, T, as might eaſily be 
thewn, had our Printers all the characters and forms of this 
letter, whieh we meet withal in the Greek and Latin MSS. 


through which the letter paſſed from F to G. 


As to the gamma of the Grecks, it is manifeſtly the] ghim- 
mel of the Hebrews, or Samaritans. All the difference he- 
w cen the gamma and ghimel conſiſts in this, that the one 


'5 turned to the right, and the other to the left, 


according 


to the different manners of writing and reading, which ob- 


tained among thoſe different nations : ſo that all 
dalmaſius has taken on Solinus, to E that the 


See K. 


the pains 
(7 was de- 


has alſo been uſed as a numeral letter, ſignifying 400, 


according to the verſe, 
G Quadringentos detronſtrativa teneluts. 


When a daſh was added a- top, G, it ſignified forty thou- 


ſand. See A. 


Ois alſo uſed in muſic, to ſignify one of the clefs 3 912, that of 
the higheſt part, called the Treble, or Alt, See CLEF, and 


TREBLE. 


| 


— — 


| 


ABL. 


 ABBARA, 2 name which the Egyptians gave the dead 


Vor. I. 


j N 


bodies, which they kept by them, inſtead of burying them, 
Sec Mu Mmm y, Fm to, ee os 

That people, out of a cuſtom which they had received from 
their anceſtors, and which aroſe in ſame meaſure from the 
diſpoſition of their country, which is expoſed to the innun- 
Cations of the Nile ; uſed to wrap up the bodies of perſons of 


thinking, that thereby they did them much more honour, 
And theſe, St. Auguſtin tells us, were what they called Gal. 
baras. Sermon cxx, 4: diverſts, c. 12. See EM BAL A1 ING, 
Pliny makes mention of the ſame thing, lib. vii. c. 16. 
Where he relates, that in the time of Claudius, = Gabbara 
was brought from Arabia, almoſt ten foot long ®, 

* Fa, Hardovin imagines, that Pliny here took the word for 2 
proper naine ; and accordingly ſearches in Tacitus , for one 
Abbarus, a king of Arabia : but Hardouin himletf is not of 
that N ; taking the word to be rather the N l. 

the Hebrew: ; or "N21 Chabbar, of the Arabians ; 
and to ſignify a Giant,—But the Jeſuit Roſweyd gives a better 
account in his learned notes, on the life of St, Anthony, c. 73 
and in his Oomaſlicon, under the word Gabhara Where he 
ſhews that we meet with both Calbara, Gabhares, Cabarus, 


of Pompon. Mela, jib. i. c. 9. ; ol Sextus Empiricus, lib; fi. 
 Pyrrbon Hypothe/. c. 24 of Lucian, de Luz ; of Corippus, 
lib. tti. &e funere Fuſtiniani ; of St. Augultin, Caſfſian, Da- 
maſcenus, &c, =— Ine word in reality 1s Arabic, Syriac, 
and Hebrew, formed of J Gaber, a man. N 


G ABEL, in building, fee the article GavrLi, 
GABEL, or GABELLE in the French cuſtoms, 3 duty or 


impoſition on ſalt, See SALT, | 
, Etymologiſts are divided as to the origin of the word, Some 
rive it from the Hebrew Gab, a prelent ; others from 227 
to deliver; others from T123P Kabbalah, receipt ; others 
from Ghauel, or Gabe, unjuſt la; others from the corrupt 
" . Latin Cabella, or Gablum, tribute. | 
The Gabelip is let out to farm ; and make the ſecond article 
in the king's revenue. See Dor Y, FARM, Oc. 
There are three farms of Gabels ; the firſt comprehends the 
greateſt part of the kingdom: the ſecond is that of the Lyon- 
nois and Languedoc; and the third that of Dauphinc and 
Provence. There are ſeveral provinces exempt from the 
Gabel; having purchaſed the privilege of Henry II. 
This duty is faid to have had its riſe in France, in 1286. un- 
der Philip the fair, Philip the long took a double per livre 
on ſalt, by an edi& in 1331 3 which he promiſed to remir 
when he was delivered from his enemies; and which he did 
accordingly in 1345. King John reſumed it in 1355; and it 
Was granted the dauphin in 1355, to ranſom king John, 
Charles V. made it perpetual, Charles VII. raiſed it to ſix 
deniers; Louis XI. to twelve; and Francis I. to twenty-four 
livres per muid. And it has been conſiderably augmented 
ſince. Philip de Valois Grf} eſtabliſhed granarics and officer: 
of the Gabelles, and prombited any perſons from ſelling ſait ; 
from which time the whole coinmerce of ſalt, for the inland 
conſumption, has lain wholly in the king's hands, who tells 
and diſtributes every grain thereof by his farmers, and offi- 
cers created for the purpoſe, | 
The produce of this impoſt is fo conſiderable, that it is com- 
puted to make one fourth of the whole revenue of the king- 
dom; and yields the crown as much as all the mines of Peru, 
Chily, Potoſi, and the reſt of America does the king of Spain, 


GABEL, or GABLE, is alſo uſed in ſome of Cr antient wri- 


ters, for any ſort of tax, or impoſition ; as G / of Wines, 
of ſilks, c. See Dur Y, 


GABINIA Toa, ſee the article ToG a. 
GABIONS, in fortification, &c, large baſkets, made of 


oſier twigs, woven of a cylindrical form, fix foot high, and 
four wide; which being filled with carth, ſerve as a defence, 
or ſhelter from the enemy's fire. -Sce Tab. Fortif. fg. 19. 
They are commonly uſed in batteries, to ſcreen the engineers, 
Sc. In order to which one is placed on either fide each gun, 
only leaving room for the muzzle to appear through. Ste 
BATTERY, and Merrow, 
There are alſo a ſmaller ſort of Valions, uſed on parapcts, 
in trenches, c. to cover the muſqueteers ; being placed ſo 
Cloſe as that a muſquet can but juſt peep through. 
They allo ſerve as a Parapet on lines, Jodgmcnts, Fc. where 
the ground proves too hard to dig into. See Pa R APE T. 
Jo render the Gathions uſeleſs, they endeavour to ſet them on 
fire, by throwing pitched faggots among them 

F, or GABLE-End of a houſe, is the upright trian- 
gular end ; from the cornice, or caves, to the top of its 
roof, Sec HousE. 
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Lond Gangs, fre the article La ND-GABLE; Zin on condition of ſurrendring them up at the good Pleaſure 
GABRES, or Gavrxs, a religious ſect in Perſia ; called alſo the perſon who gave them, See Mon rack. on 
Gebres, Gevres, &c. G4, in the fea language. When one ſhip is to Windwarg 


The Turks call the Chriſtians, Gabres 3 f. d. infidels, or of another, ſhe is ſald to have the weather-gage of her, $., 
ople of a falſe religion ; or rather, as Leunclavius obſerves, WrarRE 4 | | 
eathens, or Gentiles : the word Gabre among the Turks The ſeamen alſo call trying how much water a ſhip draws, 
having the fame ſignificatiog, as Pagan, or Infidel, among Faxing, or rather gauging of her ; and it is done thus; 
the Chriſtians; and denoting any — not Mahometan. ive : 
1gnification ; — — 2 by the * ·˖e the ak. catch hold under 
it is applied to à ſet di ed through the coun „and ſai '; tor then as many feet. as: PIES under Water, i; 
to be the remains of 1 erſians, — off ſhip's Gage, or dep of water.;the draws... p N 
fire: though, upon the whole, rather a to have been Ga GE, in joinery, is an inſtrument mage to ſtrike u line 
i | | t fide of any board or piece of fluff 
| wi | CouNnTER-gage, | 12873 
' tices of Chriſtianity ; and ſo formed thernſelves a religion 2 _— - is tor Eaxing of tenons true, to-fit-into mortir 
1 „ b | es ; r gaging an 
The Gabres pretend = derive their religion from one Azer, It is made of an oval piece of wood, fitted 
EY i ; 


| coming. to Babylon where they then dwelt married a maid at the end of a ſtaff, to ſcore, or ſtrike a line upon the ſtuſt 
of — named Data 3 who, after a vilit which} at any diſtance, according to the diſtance of the o from 
- the received an angel, was filled with a divine light; it. n 


Dare immediate orders for all the women with child to be ATANITE Gaianita 2 ket of antient hereti 
Jt to death, throughout the empire, f N 4 | See Ev: ; 8 
he order executed accordingly; but the mother of the This ſect was of an older ſtanding than Gaian, a biſhop of 
future prophet, ſhewing no tokens of e a eſcaped ; Alexandria, in the ſixth century, from whom they took their 
and was at length happily delivered of a fon, cal ini ian Hal. 


therein, as on a bed of roſes. He was afterwards delivered employment, or induſtry, | | 
from other kinds of death, by a fort of flies, which infeſt- * Somederive the word from the German Coo 5 Whereof the 


Cha-Glochtes, his ſucceſſor, made the like attempts on the There are legal and reputable Gains, as well as ſordid and in 
child; but was fo ſtruck with the miracles which he ſaw famous ones. What is gained by gaming, is all liable to be 
him work, that he began to adore him, as all the reſt of the reſtored again, if the loſer will take the benefit of the law. 
id. Gain, in architecture, is the workmens term for the beve!. 
At length, after 3 great number of miracles, the prophet lin ſhoulder of a; ut, or other timber, 
diſappeared.—Some held he was tranſlated into heaven, body, It is uſed allo for the the jai 

and foul : others, that he found an Iron coffin near Bagdat,| a trimmer, or girder and then the thicknefs of the ſhoulder 
where fwtcing himſelf up, he was carried away by the] is cut into the trimmer alſo ing upwards, that it may 
angels, | Juſt receive the Gain ; and fo the joiſt and trimmer lie even 
After he was in poſſe on of paradiſe, God ſent them, through} and leyel with their ſurface.— This way of working is uſcd 
his means, feven books ; which contained all the matters of in floors and hearths, 

religion ; and afterwards, ſeven more, of the explication of GAINAGE, GAINAG1Um, in our antient writers, ſigni- 
dreams; and lafly, feven of medicine, Alexander the hes the draught-oxen, horſes, wain, plough, and furniture 


£ 


Gabres, retrieved as much as their memory would ailow em, Bracton, lib. i. cap. 9. ſpeaking of lords and ſervants, ſay s, 
of the loſt books; and compoſed a large volume, {till extant Ut | eas deftruant, quod Jalvum non poſſit _ Wainagium 
among the modern Gatres 3 though they underſtand nothing, ſuum. And again, lib, Iii. tract. 2. cap. 1. ms non ame 
either of the words, or the character. ciabilur, nifi ſalvs W ainagio 2 For antiently, as it ap- 
Throughout the whole, we may diſcern the marks, and tra- pears both by Mag. Chart. an 
ces of Chriſtianity ; though grievouſly defaced : the annun- amerced, had his Cainage, or Mainage free; to the end his 
ciation; the magi; the maſſacre of the infants 3 Our ſa- plough might not ſtand {till : and the law, for the ſame rea- 
viour's miracles ; his periecutions, aſcenſion, C. ſon, does ſtill allow 2 like Privilege to the huſbandman, that 
GAGE, in oar antiene cuſtoms, ſignifies a pledge, or pawn, is, his draught-horſes are not, in many caſes, diſtrainable. 
DGE. See DIS TR x85. 
The word is only properly uſed in ſpeaking of moveables 3] Gaivacs is alſo uſed for the land itſelf or the profit raiſed 
for immoveables, Hlypotheca is uſed. See H YPOTHECA. b cultivating it. 
ved it j GALACT ITIS Ta fene, in natural hiſtory, a ftone, thus 
{wer for it, but only for extreme negligence, &. called by reaſon when broke or ground, it yields a white !i- 
GAGE is alfo uſed for a challenge, to combat. See Ca RT EI. quor, like milk, which the Grecks call yaaa. See Mir x. 
In which ſenſe, it was a pledge, which the accuſer, or chal- The tone is of an ath colour, and pretty ſoft, and ſweet «:; 
lenger caſt on the ground, and the other took up, as accept- the taſte. It is ſaid to be ſtill ſound in Tuſcany, Saxony, 
ing the challenge: it was uſually a love, gantlet, chape-¶ ang other parts, 
oon, Or the like. See Compa T, and Duxx., Authors recommend it as good in defluxions of the eyes, and 


were gentlemen, of their relations or friends: if he whol nurſes ; and when hung on the necks of children, promote: 

had given the Cages Pleiges, Was overcome, he Was to pay a falivation. 1 

mulct agreed on | GALACTOPHAGI * and Ga LACTOPOT A, in antiquity. 
GAE is only now retained as a fubſtantive : as a verb, the G perſons who lived wholly on milk, without corn, or the uic 

is changed into , and of Gage is formed Mage; as, to of any other food. See Miz x. 

age law, to Wage deliverance, 7. d. to give ſecurity a thing The words are compounded of yaa, v., milk ; 2 

fhall be delivered. See WAGE. ; yew, to eat ; and arne, of , I drink. 

If a perſon who lias diſtrained be ſued for not having deli- Certain nations in Scythia Aſiatica, as the Getz, Nomad . 

vered what he had took by diſtreſs, he ſhall Wage Or gage, or Oc. are famous in antient hiſtory, in quality of Galadar:, 

> deliverance ; that is, put in ſurety that he will deliver milk-eaters. Homer makes their eloge, Thad. lib. iii. 

them, 


Hut- Ga dr, is that which is left in the hands of the pro- the Riphæan mountains, on one fide ; and the Hircanian fc: 
Prietor, ſo that he reaps the fruits thereof, On the other, 
In oppoſition to Vif-gage, where the fruits or revenues are GALACTOPHOROUS Duets, are ſuch veſſels as ſerve t 1 
reaped by the creditor, and reckoned on the foot of the convey milk. Sce ML k, and Br RAST. 
debt, which diminiſhes in Proportion thereto. — The ſecond, GALAGT A 
acquits, or 1liſcharges itſelf the firſt does not, GALACTOSIS, the production of milk; or the action whe: 
Pomey allo uſes Mor bg ae for the poſſeſſion of any effets, by the ſood, or chyle, is converted into mat, Gor bs 4 of 


NGAL, GALANGA4, 4 medicinal root, brought from 
GAL todas the produce of a tree of the ſame name. 
There are two kinds of Galangdls ; the ſmall, and the great : 
is a rough, knotty root, of a ruddy colour both 
within, and without, and of a yery pungent aromatic taſte, 
and ſmell. It is brought from China, and is uſed with good 
ſucceſs in all;diſorders of the ſtomach, bowels, and womb, 
ariſing from the 'weakneſs of nerres. 
The greater Galangal, growing chiefly in Java and Malabar, 
inclines mote to the aſh colour. Its — — are of the ſame 
kind with thoſe of the other; only lefs eficacious, but mbre 
common and eaſily come at. The vinegar- makers uſe both. 
See ACORUS. 
GALANT, fee the article GALLANT. 
GALAXY , in aftronomy, that long, white, luminous track, 
which ſeems to incompaſs the heavens like a ſwath, ſcarf, or 
girdle ; and which is eaſily perceivable in a clear night, eſ- 
pecially when the moon docs not appear, | 
* The Greeks call it Tanefing, Galaxy, of Take, { 
Milk ; on account of its colour, and appearance: Latins, 
for the ſame reaſon, call it vis lactea ; and we, the milly 
It paſſes between Sagittary and Gemini, and divides the 
ſphere into two parts: it is - unequally broad; and in ſome 
rts is langle, in others double, 
he antient poets, and even philoſophers, ſpeak of the Ga- 
laxy, as the road, or way, by which the hero's went wo 
heaven, tf 1 4 
Ariſtotle makes it a kind of meteor, formed of a croud of 
vapours, drawn into that part by certain large ftars diſpoſed 
in the region of the heavens er 
Ochers, finding that the Galaxy was ſeen all over the globe; 
that it always correſponded to the ſame fixed ſtars; and that 
it tranſce the height of the higheſt planets ; ſet afide 
Ariſtotle's opinion, and placed the Galaxy in the firmament, 
or region of the fixed ſtars, and concluded it to be nothing 
but an aſſemblage of an infinite number of minute ſtars. 
Since the invention of the teleſcope, this opinion has .been a- 
bundantly confirmed. By directing a good teleſcope to any 
part of the milky way; where, before, we only ſaw a con- 
fuſed whiteneſs, we now deſcry an innumerable multitude of 
little ſtars. Theſe ſtars are ſo remote, that a naked eye con- 
founds them: the like we obſerve in thoſe other ſpots, called 
Nebuloſe Stars, which when examined with the teleſcope, 
are diſtinctiy perceived to be cluſters of little ftars, too faint 
to affect the eye ſingly. See STAR. . 
GALBAN M, a compoſition, or preparation of um, 
formerly preſcribed ; but now much out of uſe, GAL- 
BANUM..- | | 
GALBANUM *, in pharmacy, a gum iſſuing from an inci- 
ſion in the root of a ferulaceous plant, called in Latin, Fe- 
rula Galbanifera ; growing in Arabia, Syria, &c. Sce Gum. 
The word is derived, according to Martinius, from the He- 
brew Chelbenah, fat. | 
There are two kinds of Galbanum ; the one in grains, or 
tears ; the other in maſs : the firſt is to be choſe of a golden 


GALEATE Hubers, ſee the article FrowtRs:; a 
GALENIC, or Ga LZ NIC AL Acdicine, is that manner of 
conſidering and treating diſeaſes, founded on the principles of 


yellow without fide, but much paler within; of a bitter taſte, 
and ſtrong, diſagreeable ſmell. For the ſecond, take that 
which is fulleſt of tears, very dry, clear, and not ſtinking. 
This laſt is eaſily ſophiſticated with broken beans, rcfin, and 
gum armoniac. 
Galbanum is of an emollient, and reſolutive nature; good 
in all hyfteric caſes, and in aſthma's and inveterate coughs : it 
1 the menſes, and brings on delivery : but it is chiet- 
y ufed externally, in plaifters for the belly, which it looſens, 
what way ſoever applied. 
GALE, a ſea phraſe, for the blowing of the wind. See 
WinD, | 
Vhen the ſea does not blow ſo hard, but that a ſhip can carry 
her top-ſails a-trip, that is, hoiſted up to the higheſt, they 
fay .it is a Loom Gale. 
When it blows very ſtrong, they ſay it is a Sti Gale, or 
at leaſt a Freſh Gale; but when it blows ſo hard, and vio- 
e. that a ſhip cannot bear any ſail, they ſay, it blows a 
torm. 
When two ſhips are near one another at ſea, and there being 
but little wind blowing, one feels more of it than the other ; 
they ſay, the ſhip gales away from the other. 
GALEARII, in antiquity, helmet-bearers ; a name the Ro- 
mans gave to the black guards, or fervants of the ſoldiers.— 
See Vegetius iii. 6. and Salmaſius on the third chapter of 
the life of Adrian by Spartian, 
GALEASSE, a large, low built, heavy veſſel, uſing both 
ſails and oars ; being the biggeſt of all the veſſels that go with 
the latter. See VESSEL, &c. | 
It may carry twenty guns; with a ſtern, capable of lodging 
a great number of muſqueteers: it has three maſts; the 
main, mizzen, and bowſprit, which are never to be taken 
down, or lowered, as they may be in galleys. See GA 
LEY. It has thirty-two benches of rowers, and to each 
bench five or fix ſlaves; though Will. of Tyre makes men- 
tion of Galeaſſes, with one hundred benches of oars. 
It has three tire of guns, in the head, one over the other, 
of two guns each, bearing balls of thirty-ſix, twenty-four, 
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and ten pounds. It has but two tire in the ſtery each con- 


taini 
The 
tiently, the French likewiſe made uſe of them. 


three guns, carrying balls of eighteen pounds. 


* 


Galen; or introduced by Galan. See Mt Dic IRR 
Claud. Galen, was of Pergamus in Asia, the ſon of Nicon, 
a famous geometrician, architect, and pupil of Satyron and 


Pelops, two able phyſicians, He firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelt 


at Athens; then at Alexandria; and laſtly-at Rome ; Where 
he wrote a great deal; 
Chriſt 240. | | 
He is ſaid to have compoſed two hundted treatiſes, whereot 
there are one hundred and ſeventy ſtill extant. There. have 
been twenty-three ſeveral editions of this author: the firſt is 
that of Venice, in folio, in the year 1525 : the beſt is that 
of Paris, in thirteen volumes in folio, Greek aud Latin, jpub- 
liſhed in 1639. 

This author, collecting and digeſting what the phy ſicians be- 
fore him had done; and explaining every thing according to 
the ſtricteſt doctrines of the Peripateticks, ſet phyſic on a 
new footing ; introduced the doctrine of the four elements; 
the cardinal qualities, and their degrees ; and the four hu- 
mors, or temperaments, See ELEMENT, QUALITY, 
DzcrEtt, HumoR, &c. 


GALENIC is now more frequently uſed, as contradiſtingui- 


ed from chymical, See MEDICINE. 
In this ſenſe, Galenical Medicine, Galenical Pharmacy, &c. 
are thoſe which go upon the eaſier preparations of - herbs, 
roots, c. by infuſion, decoction, Ic. and attain their ends, 
and make their remedies effectual, by the combining and 
multiplying of ingredients: in oppoſition to chymical medi- 
cine, or pharmacy, which torture the materia medica by fire, 
and draw their more intimate and remote virtues by elaborate 
rations ; as calcination, digeſtion, fermentation, &c. 
CHYMISTRY, and PHARMACY, 
Medicine was wholly Galenical, till the time of Paracelſus. 
Geber, indeed, and after him Raymund Lully, Arnoldus de 
Villa Nova, and Baſil Valentine, made ſome attempts to ap- 
ply chymiſtry to medicine ; 1 the laſt of them: but 
no great advance was made. Paracelſus, and after him Van 
Helmont, altered the whole body of medicine; exploded Ga- 
leniſm, and the Peripatetic doctrine, and rendered medicine 


wholhy chymical. CHYMISTRY. 


The late improvements in philoſophy, have reformed, and 
retrieved the Galenical medicine, which has now little of 
Galen's in it. It is become all mechanical, and corpuſcular : 
inſtead of qualities and degrees, every thing is now reduced 
to mechanical affections ; to the figures, bulks, gravities, 
Oc. of the component particles, and to the great principle of 
attraction, See MECHANICAL, and CORPUSCULAR ; 
ſee allo MR DIC INE, PARTICLE, ATTRACTION, Ce. 


GALENICAL Phyſicians, ee the article PBxVYSICIAN. 
GALENISTS, a denomination given to ſuch phyſicians, as 


practiſe, preſcribe, or write on Calenical principles. See 


GALENICA, 

The Galeniſis ftand oppoſed to the chymiſis: the materia 
medica of the firſt, is chiefly of the vegetable kind ; the 
virtues of which they procure by the more fimple and eaſy 
means; and ſeldom go beyond decoction. The latter take 
in minerals, ſalts, ſtones, and even metals, and ſemi- metals: 
Theſe, they hold, afford more efficacious remedies ; and their 
virtues, procured by long, artful, laboured proceſſes, with 
the help of fire, are had more pure, and in a lefler com- 
paſs, See CHYMIsST. | 

At preſent, the Galeni/ts and chymiſts are pretty well accom - 
modated ; and moſt oi our phyficians uſe the preparations and 
remedies of both, Sce PHys1CIAN, REMEDY, O.. 


GALENISTS, or GALENITES, are alſo a branch of Men- 


nonites, or Anabaptiſts, who take in ſeveral of the opinions 
of the Socinians, or rather Arians, touching the divinity of 
our Saviour, See MENNONITE, 

They are thus called from their leader, Abr. Galenus, a 
learned, and eloquent phyſician of Amſterdam, who is ac- 
cuſed of being a thorough Socinian. Zovet. t. i. p. 413. Ce. 


GALERICULATE F#iowers, ſce FLOWERS, 
GALILEANS, GatiL#31, a ſet among the antient Jews, 


denominated from Judas of Galile, their chief; who, eſ- 
teeming it unworthy, that the Jews ſhould pay tribute to 
ſtrangers, raiſed up his countrymen againſt the edi of the 
emperor Auguſtus, which had ordered a cenſus and enume- 
ration to be made of all his ſubjeEts, See Census, Oc. 
Their pretence was, that God alone ſhould be owned as ma- 
ſter, and called by the name of Lerd. In other reſpects, 
they had much the ſame doctrine as the Phariſees ; but as 
they judged it unlawful to pray for infide! princes, they ſe- 
parated themſelves from the reſt of the Jews, and performed 
their ſacrifices apart. See PHARISEC. 
As our Saviour, and his apoſtles were of Galilec, they were 
ſuſpected to be of the ſect of Goliltaus; and it was on this 
principle, as St. Jerom obſerves, that the Phariſees laid a 
ſnare for him, aſking, Whether it was lawful to give tribute 
| to 


enetians are the only people who have Galeaſſes an- 


where he alſo died, in the year of 
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to Czeſar ; that in caſe he denied it, they might have an oc- | chamber, chamber, cabinet, and Gallery. See APARTHENr 


. 3 iſe, hs ron ſerving as 3 

GALILEO's Teleſcope, ſee the article "TELESCOPE.  common' paſſage to ſeveral rooms placed im à line, or row. 

GALL, a — — juice, or humor, called alſo Bile, The Gallem of a church is a kind . of continued tribune, 
ſecreted from the blood, in the glands of the liver, and depo- | With a baluſtrade; built along the ſides or lower-end of a 
fited in à peculiar reſervoir, called the Gall-bladder. See church, to hold the more people: and, in the Greek churches, 
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caſion of . him. Vid. Joſeph. Aut. Jud. lib. 18. 
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L1veR, and GALL-BLADDER.. 

The bile contained in the Gall-bladder, properly called Gall, 
is ſomewhat different from the bile depoſited in the porus 
biliarius; being of a brighter yellow, a greater conſiſtence, 
and more bitter and acrimonious. For the reſt ; the man- 
net of ſecretion with the qualities, uſe, Ic. of the two juices, 
are the ſame z which ſee under the article BI LE. 

The Gall of divers .animals, is found of divers uſes : that of 
a hog is ſaid to make the hair grow, deterges and heals ul- 
cers of the ears: that of a lamb is recommended for the epi- 
leply : that of the pike, for intermitting fevers : that of the 
carp, Clears and ſtrengthens the ſight : that of a kid, mixed 
with the white of an egg, bread, and oil of laurel, and 
applied in form of poultice on the navel, is'an approved re- 
medy for a quotidian ague : that of n cock, and a bullock, 
reputed good in diſeaſes of the eyes, and to take away freckles 
and other disſigurements of the ſkin ; ſee FRECK TE: that 
of a roe-buck, or hare, deterges and carries off clouds, 
ſpecks, and cataracts of the eyes: that of the boar, external- 
ly applied, is reſolutive, and good in ſcrophulous tumors: 
thoſe of the ſheep and partridge, ſerve to deterge' and cleanſe 
ulcers of the eyes. Fa. Roger adds, that the Mahometans of 
Paleſtine uſe no other remedy againſt poi ſons, but ſeven, or 
eight drops of the Gall of a bear. 


GALL-BLADDER, veficula, or folliculus fellis, is a membra- 


nous receptacle, in figure ſomewhat like a pear ; fituate at 
the lower margin of the liver, on the concave fide ; being 
about the bigneſs of a pullet's egg.—See Tab, Anat. (Splanch.) 
fig. 1. lit. c. fig. 5. lit, e. (Angeiol.) fig. 1. n. 34. See alſo 
(TALL, 
The Geli-Hadder adheres to the liver, both by its veſlels, 
which it receives from it; and likewife by its membranes, 
whereof the external is common with that of the liver. The 
lower part, which hangs out of the liver, reſts on the pylo- 
rus of the ſtomach, which it dies yellow with the Ga tranſ- 
uding through its membranes. 
Itz membranes are reckoned five : an outer, or common one, 
from the peritonzum ; an inner one, from the capſula of 
the porta, and porus biliarius; and three proper ones: the 
firſt, vaſculous, conſiſting of white fibres, interwove with 
veſſels ; the ſecond, muſcular, conſiſting of a double row of 
fleſhy fibres, the one longitudinal, the other angular ; the 
a or inner coat, g/andulous, conſiſting of a great num- 
ber of glands, like the crufta villoſa of the ſtomach, which 
ſeparate a mucus that lines the inſide of the Gall-bladder, and 
defends it from the acrimony of the bile. | 
The bladder is uſually divided into two parts, the fundus, or 
bottom; and the colium, or neck: at the orifice of which 
latter is placed a 'ring, or circle of muſcular fibres, which 
ſerve as a ſphinQer to conſtringe the orifice of the Call-blad- 
der, and hinder the too liberal diſcharge of the bile, See 
CrsTic, HePaATic, &c. | i 
There are ſome animals without Call- bladders; as deer, horſes, 
aſtes, mules, camels; and among fiſhes, the ſea-calf, and 
dolphin. The Gall of theſe animals is incloſed in ducts, 
which terminate in the inteſtines. 


Iind GALL, fee the article WiND-GALL. 
GALLZ/E, ſee the article GaLL1, 
GALLANT), or GAaLanT, a French term, ſignifying ci- 


vil, polite, well-bred ; a perfon of wit, and addrefs ; who 
does every thing with a good grace : in fine, a civil perſon, 
ſomewhat brighter, gayer, and more agreeable than ordi- 
nary. | 


t is difficult to define all the qualities annexed to the idea of 


a gallant inan: it frequently implies an air of the world; a 
diſpoſition to pleaſe, and particularly the ladies; and a great 
devotion to the ſex. The French authors are very nice on 
the point : they diſtinguiſh galant homme, and homme galant. 


Mercure GALANT, is the title of a book, which has appeared 


monthly at Paris for ſeveral years. See JOURNAL. 

It contains abundance of pretty, curious things; though ſe-- 
veral of the wits have made it their buſineſs to decry it. 
M. de Vize was the firſt projector, and author, of rather col- 
lector: ſince his death, it has been continued by three other 
perſons ſucceſſively. 
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to ſeparate the women from the men. See CnUR CR. 
ALLER, in fortification, a covered walk, or paſſage made 
a- croſs the ditch of a town beſieged; with timbers faſtened 
on the ground and planked over. — See Tab; Fortif. fig. 22. 
Sce alſo, DIT nn... * MF d 50 

The fides of the Gallery are to be muſket proof, and c onſiſt 
of a double row of planks, lined with plates of iron ; and 
the top is ſometimes covered with earth, or turf, to hinder 


the effect of the ſtones, artificial fires, &c, of the enemy. 


zalleries are chiefly uſed to ſecure and facilitate the mines 
approach to the face of the baſtion, over the-moat, which ! 
already ſuppoſed filled up with faggots and bavins, and the ar. 
tillery of the oppoſite flank diſmounted. - Sometimes it 
called a Traverſe, See TRAVERSE: n 


GALLERY of a: Mine, denotes the hrauch; or that narrow 


any work — to be blown up. Ser a | 
The beſiegers, and beſieged do each of them carry Gallerie, 
or branches under ground, in ſearch. of each others mines, 
which ſometimes, meet- and deftroy each other. 


GALLERY in @ Ship, is a kind of balcony, made upon the 


ſtern, without board, into which there is a paſſage out of 


the great cabin.—-See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. lit. M. fig. 2. n. 98. 


and 101. 
ITheſe Galleries are for ſhew, and the captain's pleaſure, ra- 
ther than any other benefit; for in ſhips of war, all open 


* » 


Galleries of this kind are to be avoided z in regard of the fa- 


cility of an enemy's entrance, and boarding of the ſhip that 
GALLEY *, a low built veſſel, going both with cars 


ſails z chiefly uſed by the ſtates bordering on the Mediter:a- 
nean. Sec VESSEL. . ae 
* 'The Galley is called by the Greek authors under the car: 
empire, Tas, and Tant and by the Latin authors of the 
fame time, Ga/za ; whence the modern denomination. Some 
ſay, it was called Ga/ea, on account of the figure of a caik, 
or helmet, which it bore on its head, or prow, as Ovid at- 
teſts, De Trifiib, The French call it Ga/ere, by reaſon, they 
ſay, that the top of the maſts is uſually cut in manner of : 
hat, which the Italians call Galero. Others derive both Ga 
and Galere from a fiſh, by the Greeks callad Taagwrys, or 
r z and by us, the Saverd. ib, whoſe ſhape this veſſel rc 
ſembles. Laſtly, others derive Galley, Galea, Galere, Ca- 
leafſe, &c. from the Syriac and Chaldee Gaul, and Gallir, a 
man expoſed on the water, or in a veſſel of wood. 
Galleys have uſually from twenty: five to thirty benches of 
28 each ſide; and four or five Ga/ley-ſlaves, to each 
nch. | | 
The Galley carries a large gun, called the Courſer ; two baſ- 
tard pieces ; and two. ſmall pieces, with two maſts and two 
latin, or ſquare fails, It is uſually from twenty to twenty- 
two fathoms long; three broad; and one deep; and has two 
maſts, viz. a main-maſt, and a fore-maſt, which may be 
ſtruck or lowered at pleaſure, 
All the Galleys, both antient, and modern, are of a finer, and 
ſlendeter make than ſhips, Formerly they made divers kinds; 
at preſent the Galleys are all alike : all the difference between 
them is as to ſize, and nothing as to figure. They uſually 
2 towards the coaſts; though ſometimes they croſs the | 
ea, 
The king of France keeps up forty Galleys for the uſe of the 
Mediterranean, the arſenal thereot being at Marſeilles : the 
general of the Galzys bears a double anchor, placed in pale, 
behind the eſcutcheon of his arms, as a mark of his au- 
thority. | 
Galleys, in Latin, are called Biremes, Triremes, and Quo 
driremes ; not on account of their having two, three, or tou: 
ranges of oars before one another, as many learned men have 
imagined, and particularly Scaliger and Snellius, though th: 
laſt has wrote excellently on the ſubject of navigation; fo: 
this were impracticable: nor yet on account of their havin: 
but two, three, or four oars ; for then they would War 
ſtrength : but by reaſon there were two, three, or four 
rowers faitened to each oar, as in the Gallzys uſed among 
us ; as is very well ſhewn by the Jeſuit Dechales, in his art «/ 


| ſailing. 
(3 ALLED-Saazle, fee the article SaDDLe-galled. The error was occaſioned by ſome antient Galleys, repreſent- 


G ALLEON, fee the article GAL LIOx. ed on medals, or in baſſo - relievo's, wherein are ſeveral range+ 

GALLERY *, in architecture, a covered place in'a houſe, | of rowers * over each other: but all the „ bac 

much longer than broad, and which is uſually in the wings cians, pilots, and ſhip-builders look on this as a mere viſion ; 
of the building; and ſerving to walk in. M64 ' inaſmuch as Pliny makes mention of Galleys of fifteen, 

_ in his architecture, derives the word Gallery ſrom Gaul, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty rows of rowers ; ſo that if the; | 

as ſuppoſing the antient Gaali to have been the firſt who uſed were ranged over each other, though we were only to allow 


them: Nicod fetches it from the French aller, to go, 9. d. 
i ar rae 3 four feet for each deck, there would be a diſtance of onc 
Allcrie. Other bring it from Galcre,gally, by ceaſou u hundred 2nd fixty feet bel weeks che loweſt rowers, and the p 


| ſome reſemblance thereto in reſ of length, In the cor- : f 
rupt Latin we meet with G LOT * OE hes n. higheſt : and yet we are aſſured, that the higheſt veſſel ever 
built, was only ſeventy-two feet high. 


: naſtery. gh. 
[ The Galleries of the Louvre are magnificent: a Gallery of | Scaliger affirms, that the firit Trirems, or Galley of three 


painting : a complcat apartment is to conſiſt of a hall, anti-] ftories, was built at Corinth; and is of opinion, that 85 
| tn, 
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pv Long Ships, were what we call Galeaſſes ; the firſt 

Pliny ob 3 Argonauts. 8 a 

of five decks 3 and non, another with eight, 

and only one man to each oar. | 

nan GALLEY s the principal Galley of a ſtate, command- 

"74 by the captain-general of the Galleys : in France, the 

Nera! Gallo is the frlt. | 

r LEY denotes the ſecond Galley, both of France, 

Tuſcany, and Malta. ; 

The ſecond general. of the Gallies is on board the royal Gal- 

}-y ; and the lieutenant, on the patroon. 

[he terms peculiar to Galleys, are very numerous, and make 

a new ſyſtem of ſea-language, different from that uſed in ſhips. 

Mon. de Baras, an antient officer on board the king of 

'; Galleys, we hear, is engaged in writing a new dictio- 
narv of the dialect of the Gaileys, ; 

Condenmation to the GaLLEYs, is a penalty impoſed on crimi- 
nals and delinquents, particularly in France ; whereby they 
ire adjudged to ferve the king, or ſtate, as ſlaves, on board 
che Galleys, either for ever, or for a limited time, See Po- 
KISHMENT\» and SLAVE. : 

Condemnation to the Galleys for ever, imports confiſcation of 
lands, goods, Cc, For in France, he that confiſcates the 
perſon, confiſcates the goods. 

man condemn'd to the Galleys for perpetuity, is dead in a 
civil ſenſe He cannot diſpoſe of any of his effects; cannot 
inherit; and if he be married, his marriage is null: nor can 
his widow have any of her dower out of his goods. 
The ec cleſiaſtical courts cannot ſentence to the Galleys : it is 
out of their juriſdiction, and reſſort. 

By an ordinance of Charles IX. in 1564, the judges are en- 
joined, not to condemn a criminal to the Galleys for leſs than 
ten years: and Henry III. by another, of 1579, injoins the 
captains, not to detain their Galley ſlaves, after their time is 
expired, But neither of theſe laws are now obſerved. 

Gar, in printing, 4 wooden frame, or inſtrument, into 

which the compoſitor empties the letters out of his compoſing- 
lick, as often as it is filled. See COMPOS1TION. 
The Galley, when filled, contains the matter of one page 3 
and when they have compoſed as many pages As are required 
for a whole ſheet, half ſheet, or the like, they impoſe them, 
: +. take the ſeveral pages out of the Galleys 3 put them into 
x chaſe ; lock them up with the furniture ; and ſo make forms, 
ready for the preſs. See PRINTING ; ſee alſo CHASE, and 
Fox M. 

GALLL or Gal in antiquity, a Name given in Phrygia 
io the eunuch priefts of the goddeſs Cybele. 

Ihe principal of them was called Archi-Gallus. See ARCH1- 
tus. The Galli were allo called Da#tyli Idæi, Coryban- 
ics, Kc. See DAcTTTI, Cox Y nAN TES, CURETES, Cc. 
Authors are not agreed as to the reaſon of this denomination. 
St. Jerom, on the fourth chapter of Hoſea, ſays, it was, be- 
caule they took Gauls for the prieſts of this goddeſs, and by 
way of puniſhment and derifion ſor burning of Rome, = 
trated them. Forcatulus maintains the ſame opinion, |. v. 
% Galler, Imp. & Phils}. But Valla, Eleg. v. c. 6. and Voſ- 
nus de Idolol. I. i. c. 20. reject it, with reaſon; as the Phry- 
glans were no Ways intereſted in the burning and ſacking of 


Nome. 
Others derive the name from the river Gallus; by reaſon theſe 
prieſts drank of its waters, which inſpired them with, I know 
not what religious fury, and enthuſiaſm, and deprived them 
of their ſenſes to ſuch degree, that they mutilated themſelves, 
Others hold, that the firſt prieſt of Cybele having been named 
Gallus; the name became appropriated to all his ſucceſſors. 
V offius, who propoſes theſe two opinions, ſeems to incline moſt 
to che latter; though Ovid, in the fourth of his Faſti, and 
Herodian, 1. i. favour the former, 
Theſe prieſts threw themſelves into a kind of phrenzy, when 
they perform'd the ceremonies of the goddeſs ; apparently, in 
imitation of the young Atys, her favourite: whom they like- 
wiſc imitated, by mutilating themſelves. 
For authors relate, that Cybele being deſperately in love with 
that young Phrygian, ſhe gave him the ſuperintendance of Ker 
{-crifices, on condition he would keep his virginity z but that 
ſon after, forgetting, his promiſe, he had an affair with the 
rymph Sangaritls : That Cybele provoked hereat, ſtruck him 
mad: that in a vehement acceſs of his phrenzy he was going 
to kill himſelf; and that the goddeſs relenting, reſtored him 
o his underſtanding : that out of his own remorſe, he caſ- 
-1ted himſelf; and that after his example all the prieſts of 
Cybele from that time, did the like. 
Their phrenzy, at the time of the ſacrifices, conſiſted in 
:hrowing round the head with great rapidity, and making vi- 
olent contorſions of the whole body: they had ſo drums ar.d 
utes, wherewith they played, and danced tot em; a5 al- 
ready obſerved under the articles CORY BA NE 3, and Cu- 


K ET Es. 
Crput GALLI, 2 Ge CAr ur. 
Crifta GALLI, 3 CRISTA. 
GALLLIAMBIC, in che antient poetry—GALLIAN B10 
em is a compoſition in Galligmbic vetſes. Sce GAL- 
LIAMBUS, 
Vol. I. 


e the articles 


| GALLING, ſee BAR K-palling, SADDLE, Ee. 
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GALLIAMBIC verſe, a fort of Iambic, conſiſting of ſix feet 
1* An Anapæſt, or a Spondee ; 20 An lambus, or an Anapzlt, 
or Tribrach; 3% An lambus; 4“ A Dactyl; 5* A DaQv1; 
and 6 An Anapæſt. f 
Though one might meaſure the Gatliambic verſe in another man- 
ner; and make, a different arrangement and combination ol 
ſyllables; which would give different feet. It is certain the 
antients regarded little more in the Gall:ambic verſe, beſide the 
number. of meaſures, or intervals; without troubling them- 
ſelves about the number of ſyUables, or the kinds of feet, 
whereof it was compoled. | 

GALLIAMBUS®, in poetry, a pleaſant kind of verſe, uſed 
to be ſung by the Galli, prieſts of Cybele, in honour of that 
goddeſs, See GAL LI, 

* 'The word is a compound of Gallus, a prieft of Cybele; and 
Tambus, a foot in the Greek and Latin verſe. Sec TJamBic. 

Galliambus alſo denotes a piece, or compolition in Galliambic 
verſes. See GAL LIAM PIC. 

GALLIARD®, or Gad rA DA, in muſic and dancing, aſort 
of dance, antiently in great requeſt ; conſiſting ot very difte- 
rent motions, and actions, ſometimes proceeding terra ter, 
or {ſmoothly along; ſometimes capering; ſometimes along the 
room, and ſometimes a-Crols, 

* The word is French, Grillarde, or rather Italian, and literally 
ſignifies gay, merry, 1 prightly. This dance was alſo called Ro- 
maneſque, becauſe brou ht from Rome, 

Thoinot Arbeau, in his Orcheſagraply, deſcribes it as conſiſt- 
ing of five ſteps, and five politions of the feet, which the 
dancers performed beſore each other; and whereot he gives us 
the ſcore, or tablature, which is of fix minims, and twa tri- 
ple times, 

GALLICAN Church, denotes the church of France; or the aſ- 
ſembly or convocation of the prelates of France. Sec 
CHURCH. 

M. du Puy has an expreſs treatiſe of the liberties of the Calli- 
can church. 

Ga LLICAN Breviary denotes the breviary uſed by the church of 

Agrigentum, in Sicily , which the modern writers call Bre- 

viarium Gallicanum. 

The reaſon, no doubt, is its having been introduced by 

St. Gerlan, who was made bithop of Agrigentum, after earl 

Roger had been driven out of Sicily by the Sarazens 3 and by 

the other French biſhops, which the Norman princes brought 

thither, See BREVIARY-. 

GALLICAN liturgy is the manner of performing divine ſervice 
* obſerved in the Gauls. See LITURGY. 

Fa. Mabillon ſhews wherein it differed from the Roman litut - 
gy. I. Liturg. Gall. c. 5, &c. 

GAL Lie AN Meſs, fee the article ME ss . 

GALLICISM, a phraſe, or conftruction, peculiar to the 

French language 3 or which has ſomething contrary to the or- 
_—_— rules of grammar of other languages. Sce PHRASE, 
and IDIOTISM. 
Thus, Cet homme eft fur ſa bouche, is a Galliciſm, having no 
regular conſtruction: and the ſame may be ſaid of Faire de 
la terre le fofſe 3 which no grammar could ever find out, Ses 
ANGLICISM. 

GALLIMA'THIAS, a dark, perplexed diſcourſe, where words, 
and things are huddled together ſo as to make an inconceivable 
Jargon. 

* The word is French, formed, as fome will have it, from poly- 
mathia, which ſignifies diverſity of iciences ; by reaſon ſuch as 
have their memory burthened with ſeveral kind of ſciences, are 
uſually confuſed, and expreſs themſelves ill. M. Huet rather 
takes the word Gallimatr:as to have had the ſame origin with 
aliborum ; and to have firſt aroſe at the time when all the pleac'- 
ings at the bar were in Latin. There was a cauſe, it ſeems, up- 
on the carpet, about a cock, belonging to the ple intiſt Matthias. 
The council in the heat of his harangue, by often repeating the 
words Gallus, and Matthias, happened to b lunder ; and inſtead 
of ſaying Gallus Matthie, aid Galli Matthias ; which at 
length became a general name for all confuſed, imbroiled lan- 
guage and diſcourſe. 

GALLIMAWERY *, a ragout, hache, or hotch- pot, made ol 
che remains of ſeveral kinds of meats. See RaGouT. 

* The word is French, Galimafree, which ſignifies the ſame. 
Hence the word is alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe for a piece, . 
compoſition, of ſeveral different parts, il digeſted, and em- 
baraſſed. 

GALLINAGINIS Caput, ſee CA HUT 

GALLION, or GATT EON, formerly denoted a large veſſel, 
or ſhip of war, of three or four decks. Sce V #3SEL. 

GALLIOK is NOW only uſed in ſpeaking, of e Spaniſh fleet ; 
the Gallions being a part of the ſhips employed in the com 
merce of the Weſt-Indies. 

The Spaniards ſend every year two fleets ; the one for Mexico; 
which they call the Heta; and the other for Peru, which they 
call the Gatlions. he firſt, we have alrcady given an account 
of under the article FLOTA- 
The Gallions are eight in number, the principal whereof are 
the Capitana, the Amirante, il Governo, the Patache, and 
Marguarita, of fiſty . ces of braſs canon; beſide which there 
is a Patache of advice. Theſe are all ſhips of Wat, and go on 
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the king's account; but are fo loaden and embarraſſed with 


merchandizes,, that in caſe of an attack, they would find it 


difficult to defend themſelves, | 
Beſide the king's Gallions, there are uſually twelve, or ſixteen 
merchant-ſhips, called Reuter Ships, belonging to private 
rſons, who obtain leave for the ſame, or rather buy it; there 
ho no Weſt-India Company in Spain. See ReG1sTER. 
The Gallians are loaded at Cadix, from whence they may put 
out at any time: they are about two years in the whole voy- 
age. Their departure is uſually ſome months before that of 


the Flota; which cannot put out before Auguſt, by reaſon of 


the winds, When they put out r, they ſeparate about 


the Antilles iſlands; the Gallions for Carthagena, and Porto 
Bello ; and the Flota for Vera Crux. At their return, they 

join at the Havana, in the iſle of Cuba, © | 

he loading of the Gallions is always the richeſt: an eſtimate 
of the — returns or cargo's, both of the Flota and Ga/- 
lions, is as follows. No oh hh #2 
Of gold, the Gallions bring yearly about two or three millions 
of crewns; and the Flota about one. Of ſilver, the Gallions 
bring eighteen or twenty thouſand crowns; and the Flota 
ten or twelve, Of precious ſtones, the Galliens bring as fol- 
low ; two hundred thouſand crowns worth of pearls ; two or 
three hundred thouſand crowns of emeralds; and twenty or 
thirty thouſand crowns worth of bezoards, amethyſts, and 
other ſtones of leſs value: The Flota brings none at all, Of 
wools, the G alliens bring forty or fifty thouſand crowns: the 
Flota, none. Of quinquina, the Galliams bring the value of twen- 
ty thouſand crowns: the Flota, none. Of ſkins and leathers, 
the Gallions bring ſeventy thoufand crowns worth: the Flota as 
much. Of campeche wood, the Gallions bring fixty thouſand 
crowns worth : the Flota none. Of ſkins and leathers from 
Buenos Ayres, the regiſter ſhips may bring for about two hun- 
dred thouſand crowns; of cochineel, about a million of 
crowns: and of indigo, about fix hundred thoufand crowns. 
See COMMERCE. 


GALLIOT, a ſmall galley ; or a fort of brigantine, built 


very lightly, and deſigned for chace. See Bx1GANTINE. 
She hath but one maſt, and can both ſail, and row. She uſu- 
ally carries two or three pedrero's, and hath ſixteen or twenty 


oars. | | 
Some alſo call the bomb-ketches, Galliots, See BoB. 

GALLOGLASSES, a kind of militia, or ſoldiery in Ire- 
Camden, in his annals of Ireland, p. 792: relates that the 
Iriſh militia conſiſts of cavalry, or horſemen, called Gallo- 

glaſſes or Gallaglaſſi, who uſe a very ſharp fort of hatchet ; 

and infantry, called Kerns, See KERN. 

GALLON, an Engliſh meaſure, for things both liquid and 

dty, containing two pottles, or four quarts. Sce Mz a- 
SURE. 
The Gallon always contains eight pints, or four quarts ; but 
thoſe pints, and quarts, and conſequently the Gallen itſelf, are 
different, according to the quality of the things meaſured : the 
wine Gallon, for inſtance, contains 231 cubic inches, and 
holds eight pound, averdupois, of pure water: the beer, and 
ale Gallon, contain 282 ſolid inches: and the Gallon for grains, 
meals, Ac. 272 inches, and holds nine pound, thirteen ounces 
of pure water, See MEASURE. a 

GALLOON, in commerce, a thick, narrow kind of ferret, 
ribband, or lace, uſed to edge, or border clothes. 

The term is ordinarily underſtood of that made of woolen ; 
ſometimes, that of thread; or even gold, or ſilver. 


 GALLOPY, in the manage, is the ſwiſteſt natural pace of a 


horſe, performed by reaches, or leaps ; the two foreteet being 
raiſed almoſt at the ſame time; and when theſe are in the air, 
and juſt xcady to touch the ground again, the two hind feet are 
alſo lifted almoſt at once. See PACE, _ | 

* The word is borrowed from the barbarous Latin calupare, or 

calpare, to run. Some derive it from caballicare: others from 
the Greek zaaTeZev, or array, to ſpur a horſe, 
in Galloping, the horſe may lead with which foreleg he pleaſes; 
the mo w 47 way is that with the right: but which ſoever it 
be, the hind-leg of the ſame fide muſt follow it next ; other- 
wiſe the legs are ſaid to be diſ united, and the Gallop to be falſe. 
To remedy which diſorder, the rider muſt ftay the horſe a 
little on the hand, and help him with the ſpur on the contrary 
lide to that on which he is diſ-united, _ 
In a circle the horſe is confined always to lead with his fore- 
leg, within the turn; otherwiſe he is ſaid to Gallop falſe. But 
here, too, the hind-leg of the ſame fide muſt follow. 

We ſay, a Hand-Gallop, a Canterbury -Gallop, a School-Gal- 
lop, &c. A ſmooth Gallop cloſe to the ground, the French 
call, the Engliſh Gallop, Galop a Þ Angloiſe, 

GALLOWS, an inſtrument of puni » Whereon per- 
ſons convicted capitally of felony, Cc. are executed by hang- 
ing. See PUNISHMENT, FFLONY, &c. | 
Among our anceſtors it was called Furca, fork; a name by 
which it is ſtill denominated abroad, particularly in France and 
Italy. In this latter country, the reaſon” of the name {till 
ſubſiſts: the Gallows being a real fork drove into the ground, 
a-croſs the legs whereof is laid a beam, to which the rope is 
tied, Sce FURCA, Ba 
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GALLS, or Gatt-Nvrs, in natural hiſtory, Ic. a kind of 
morbid tumouts, or excreſcencies found on divers maſt-bear. 
ing vegetables, as the oak, willow, Cc. in form of balls, 

- cones, or little apples, ſometimes folid, ſometimes perforateg. 
The manner of the production of Galli, is well deſcribed by 
Malpighi, in an expreſs treatiſe, de Gallfs, The proceſ, ;. 
obſerved in the Galls or apples on the gems of caks, is allo 

iven us by Mr. Derham. NIN 

heſe cones, ſays that author, are in outward appearance per. 
fectly like the gems, or buds themſelves, only vaſtly bigger; 
and, in effect, they are no other than the gems felled out in 
bulk, which naturally ought to be puſhed out in length. The 
cauſe of which obſtruction of - vegetation is this: into the very 
heart of the young, tender bud, which begins to be turgiq in 
June, and ſhoots out in a month more, an inſeR of the ichncu- 
mon fly-kind, thruſts one, or more eggs; and in all proba. 
bility, ſome venomous ichor therewith. This egg ſoon be 
comes a maggot; which eats itſelf a little cell in the very 
heart or pith of the gem, which ſhould be the rudiment of the 
branch, leaves, and fruit. | | 
The branch thus deſtroyed, or at leaſt, its vegetation obſtrucl. 
ed: the = * re to e —— 3 into the remain. 

ing parts d, which are only the teguments; an 

which by this means large and our, — 8 
covering to the inſect caſe, as before they were to the tender 
branch, c. The caſe lying within this cone, is, at firs 
but ſmall ; but, by degrees, as the included maggot increaſes, 
ſo does the caſe ; till it comes to the ſize of a large white pe; 
ſhaped like an acorn, ; 
It may be added, that even nettles, ground-ivy, Sc. have x 
kind of balls or caſes uced on their leaves, by the injcc- 
tion of the eggs of a fly of the ſame kind, Theſe caſes al- 
ways in, or adjoining to ſome rib of the leaf; and their 
. ion, Malpighi, and Mr. Derham deſcribe thus: 

The parent- inſect, with its ſtiff ſetaceous tail, terebrates the 
rib of the leaf, when tender, and makes way for its eggs into 
the very pith, or heart thereof; emitting along with it a pro- 

juice to pervert the regular vegetation. 

"als this wound rifes a {mall excrefcence ; which, when the 

maggot is hatched,” increaſes, and ſwells on each fide the leaf. 
between the wo 9 — itſelf into the paren- 
chymous reof, till it wn as big as two grains oi 
wheat. 1 lies a ſmall 4 rou — which 
turns to an aurelia, and afterwards to an ichneumon fly. 

GaALLs, or Aleppo GALLs, are a particular kind of vegetable 
tumors, or excreſcencea, wherein inſects are hatched ; uſcd in 
dying, making ink, Sc. See DyIN O, Er. 

heſe Galli are produced on the hardeſt ſpecies of oak, called 

Quercus 1 Thoſe on other oaks are leſs fit for 
the purpoſe. 'T hey are hard as ſhells ; and yet are no other 
than the caſes of inſets, which are bred in them after the 
manner above deſcribed; and which, when come to maturity, 
gnaw their bs Frog which is the cauſe of thoſe little holes 
obſervable in them. Of theſe inſects bred in them, we have 
a particular account in Phile/, r fut No 245. 

There are three ſorts of theſe Galls: the firſt, blackiſh ; the 
ſecond bordering on green; the third whitiſh. The dyers uf 
them all, according to their reſpective qualities; the green and 
black, ſerve to dye in black; and the white, for linnens. 

Tische black, and green, that are uſed in the making of ink. 

See IN k, Brack, &c. 

The Engliſh and Dutch import yearly from Aleppo, ten thou- 
ſand quintals of Galli. The Turks have likewiſe a kind of 
ruddy Gall, of the ſize of a ſmall nut; which they mix with 
cochineel, and tartar, to dye ſcarlet withat. See Dy1x G. 

GAMBEZON, Gau EYSON, GamBeso, in the antient 
military language, was a kind of coat, or doublet; worc un- 
2 the cuiraſs, to make it fit eaſy, and prevent its hurting the 
It 45 made of wool, or cotton, quilted between two ſtuffs; 
and was likewiſe called Counter: point. 

Others define the Cambeſon a kind of ſoft, quilted waiftcoat, 
to yoga the coat of mail, and hanging down over the 
thig . 
| Pectora tot coriis, tot gambeſonibus ornart. 

GAME, /udus, a regular diverſion ; or a ſport preſcribed, 
and limited by rules. See Gaming. 

_ Games may be diſtinguiſhed into thoſe of exerciſe, and ad- 
dreſs; and thoſe of chance, or hazard. See Ex kERCISE and 
CHANCE. 

To the firft, belong tennis, billiards, chefs, bowls, cudigcl, 
gels, wreſtling, quarts, ſhooting with bows, &c, See II- 
Is, BILIIAR DS, &c. W 

To this alſo belonged the antient ju/ts and rournameuts ; ſec 

2 and TUR NAMEN Ts. . 

nder the ſecond, come cards, and dice, &c, See Cann: 
Cy 

Under Cards, again, come feveral ſubordinate Games ; the 
principal whereof are, ,ombre, picquet, baſſet, whi/?, &c. c 
OMBRE, and PICQUET, 

Gaus, Ludi, in the plural, were ſhews, or publick repreict- 
tations, uſed among the antients, on religious, funerary, ans 


other ſolemn occaſions. See SPECTACLE. 
| Sk 
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mong the Greeks, were the olympic, pythian, i/th- 
ny = Tels ic Games. See OLymPic, PYTHIAN, 
TE LASTICs STHMIAN, and NEMA&AN. | 
Amon the Romans, there were, three ſorts of Games ; a- 
cred, Honorary, and ludicrous : and Auſonius obſerves a 
difference, ſomewhat, of the fame kind, among thoſe of the 
Greeks ; two of their celebrated Games being dedicated to 
Gods, and two to Heroes, See Gop, and HR RO. 


Sacred GAMES, were thoſe inſtituted immediately in honour of 


ſome deity 3 of. which kind were, the /udi cereales, florales, 
martiales, apallinares, megolenſes, romani conſuales or circen- 
fer, capitolini, ſeculares, Hors compitalitii, auguſtales, pala- 
tint, votivi. each deſcribed in its place. Sec alſo MARS, 
TARPEIAN, Oe. | 26-6 081 | 
To this claſs may alſo be referred thoſe celebrated in memory 
of ſome illuſtrious perſon, or action; as the ludi neroniant 
and actiaci, Cc. See ACTIAN, &c. | 

Authors mention a decree of the Roman ſenate, by which it 
was enacted, that the publick Games ſhould be conſecrated, 
and united with the worſhip of the gods, as a part thereof ; 
and accordingly, feaſts, ſacrifices, and Games appear to have 
made up the greateſt part, or rather the whole, of the exter- 
nal worſhip, or ſervice, offered to the deities of the Ro- 


mans. See FEAST, SACRIFICE, Oc. 


Honsrary GAMES, Ludi Honorarii, were thoſe exhibited by pri- 


vate perſons, out of their own purſe ; in order to gratify the 
people, or ingratiate themſelves with them, to make way for 
their own preferment,—Such were the combats of gladiators, 
ſcenic Games, tragedies, comedies, and other theatrical and 
amphitheatrical ſports. See GLADIATOR, SCENIC, I'RA- 
GEDY, COMEDY, Ec. 


Ludicreus GamEs were of the ſame kind with the games of 


exerciſe, and hazard among us. —Such were the /udus troja- 
or pyrrhius ; the teſſeræ, and tali, or dice; and the latrun- 
cult, or cheſs; the diſcus, or quoit ; the pria, ball; tro- 
chus, top; nuces, or par impar, odd and even with nuts; 
harpaſtum, foot-ball ; capita wel navim, croſs and pile, Oc. 
See TRoJan, PyrRnic, CHEss, Cc. 

Others diſtinguiſh the antient Games into three claſſes, viz. 
races, combats, and fpeftacles, The firſt were called equeſ- 
trian, or curule Games, ludi equeſires, or curules ; being 
races of horſes, and chariots, performed in the circus, in 
honour of the Sun and Neptune. See CiRCENSEs, and 
CIRCUS, 

The ſecond were called agonales, or gymnict; being com- 
bats of men, or beaſts, in the amphitheatre, dedicated to 
Mars and Minerva. See AMPHITHEATRE, and Gym- 
NIC, 

The laſt, called ſcenici, poetici, and muſici, were tragedies, 
comedies, balls, &c. repreſented on the theatres, ſacred to 
Venus, Bacchus, Apollo, and Minerva, See THEATRE, 
Ge; 

Homer gives us a fine deſcription of the Games which Achil- 
les inſtituted at the funeral of his friend Patroclus, in his /tad; 
and others of the different Games held among the Pheaci, 
Ithacans, and at the court of Alcinous, in his Oayſſee. Vir- 
gil's deſcription of the Games celebrated by Æneas, at the fu- 
neral of old Anchiſes, is nothing inferior to any of them. 
dee FUNERAL, 


Cams is alſo uſed for all kinds of wild beaſts and birds, fit for 


eating, and which are ſought after on that account. See 
BPAST. 

Game includes wild beaſts of venery, and chaſe; and alſo 
beaſts and fowls of warren. Sce VEnERY, CHASE, and 
WARREN, 

Some authors divide Game into large; which include red, and 
fallow deer: and /mal!, to which belong hares, rabbets, phea- 
ſants, and partridges. N 

4 foreſt is a place ſet apart for preſerving, feeding, breeding, 
Se. of all forts of Game; and conſiſts of divers things, viz. 
foil, covert, laws, courts, judges, officers, Game, bounds, A 
chaſe differs from a foreſt, in this, among other things, that 
it has no ſuch variety of Game. See For EST, c. | 
Ways of catching Game, are by Hunting, Hawking, Fowl- 
ing, Sc. See HunTiING, HAwKING, Oe. 

There are abundance of laws made for the ſecurity and preſer- 
vation of the Game, — The Foreft Laws of king Canutus, and 
the Charta de Fore/ta of king Henry III. we have elſe- 
where mentioned, See For EST, PURLIEv, and Povu- 
RALLEE. 

By a ſtatute in 33 Hen. VIII. it is enacted, That no perſon 
ſhoot with, or keep in his houſe any croſs-bow, or ſtone- 
bow. hand-gun, or hagbut, under the length of one yard; 
unleſs he have lands of the yearly value of 100 J. on pain of 
a forfeiture of 10 J. for every offence: Nor {ſhall any perſon 
travel with a croſs-bow bent, or gun charged; or ſhoot 
within a quarter of a mile of a city or town, except at a dead 
mark, or in defence of his houſe, under the like forfeiture, 
to be divided between the king and the proſecutor.— None, 
under the degree of a baron, ſhall ſhoot with any hand-gun, 
within a city, or town ; orſhoot at any fowl whatever with 
hail- ſnot; on the ſame forfeiture, Id. Stat. 

Any perſon thooting in the night-time, or diſguiſed, ſhalt be 
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be deemed a, ſelon, if he deny; if he confeſs; he is fineable at 
boy et Oe ſeffions. 1 Hen. VII. 
| 


None fhall kill or take pheaſants or partridges, with any net, 
or engine, in the night-time z on forfeiture of 20 5. for every 
8 and 103. for every partridge. 33 Elix. A 
one ſhall hawk or hunt with ſpamels in ſtanding corn, or 
before it be hocked, unleſs on his own ground; on the pe- 
nalty of '4© s.' half to the king, and the other half to the pro- 
prietor of the ground. Mi 5 
He that is convicted of killing or taking a pheaſant, partridge, 
duck, heron, hare, or other Cam-; or of taking and deftroy- 
ing the eggs of ſwans, pheafants, or partridges, ſhall pay 
20 7 * every ſuch fowl, hare, &c, to the uſe of the poor, 
3» cov os 
Every perſon convicted to have kept a greyhound dog, or 
net, to kill, or take deer, hare, — HG wn 
leſs he have inheritance of 10 J. per annum, a Kale for life of 
31 /. per annum; or be worth 200 J. in goods; or be the 
n of a knight, or heir-apparent of an eſquire, ſhall pay 405. 
for the uſe aforeſaid. —Nor ſhall any ſell, or buy to fell again, 
any deer, hare, pheaſant, or partridge, on pain of 40 5. 
{d. Stat. 
'The lord of a manor, or one having inheritance of 401. per 
annum, freehold of 80 J. or goods worth 400 J. or their ſer- 
vants licenſed by them, may take pheaſants, or partridges 
within their own lands or precin&ts, in the day-time, between 
Michaelmas and Chriſtmas, 7 _ I. 
No lay-man, who hath not lands of 40 5. per annum; nor 
clerk, who hath not 10 J. revenue, ſhall keep any greyhound, 
hound, ferret, net, or engine, to deſtroy deer, hares, conies, 
or other er ok Game; on pain of a year's impriſonment. 


13 Jac. | ; 

Thi that kill and take away red, or fallow deer, without 
conſent of the owner, ſhall forfeit 20/. to be taken by diftreſs ; 
one half to the owner, and the other to the informer ; or for 
want of fuch diſtreſs, ſuffer a year's impriſonment. 13 Car. II. 
Lords of manors, or other royalties, not under the degree of 
eſquire, may commiſſion one or more Game-keepers, who may 
ſeize all guns, dogs, bows, Cc. of perſons not having eſtates 
of 1001, per annum freehold, or 150/, per annum leaſe- 
hold, or are not ſons and heirs of eſquires; and deſtroy, or 
convert ſuch guns, Cc. to the uſe of the lord. 22 Car. II. 
If any enter a coney-warren, though not incloſed, and chaſe or 
kill conies, he ſhall forfeit treble damages, and be impriſoned 
three months: and they that kill conies in the night-time up- 
on the borders of warrens, or grounds uſed for keeping conies, 
ſhall be amerced at the diſcretion of the juſtice of peace, in 
any ſum not excceding 10s, Id. Stat. 

He who unlawfully hunts, takes in toiles, kills, or takes away 
any deer, in any foreſt; chaſe, park, purlieu, or other in- 
cloſed ground; or ſhall be aiding and afliſting therein, ſhall for- 
feit 30 J. for every deer killed, taken, or even wounded ; and 
20 J. though none ſhall be wounded or taken: to be levied by 
diſtreſs. 3 Will. and Mar.—And if the keeper of a foreſt, c. 
be an offender herein, or be aiding thereto, he ſhall forfeit 50/. 
5 Georg, I. to be levied as above, 

In cafe any hate, partridge, pheaſant, fiſh, fowl, or other 
Game ſhall be found in any offender's houſe, he ſhall forfert a 
ſum not leſs than 5 3. nor more than 20, to be levied by diſ- 
treſs; or in want thereof, be committed to the houſe of cor- 
rection for a ſpace of time not greater than a month; nor leſs 
than ten _ And if any perſon, not qualified by law, ſhall 
keep or uſe a ) bows, grey-hounds, ſetting-dogs, ferrets, 
tumblers, ſnares, &c, he ſhall be ſubject to the ſame pe- 
nalties, 


If any higler, chapman, carrier, inn-keeper, or victualler, 


ſhall have in his keeping any hare, pheaſant, partridge, heath 
Game, or growſe, not put in his hands by a perſon qualified 
by law, he {hall forfeit 5 J. for every ſuch hare, &c. half to 
the informer, and half to the poor, levied by diſtreſs ; or for 
want thereof, be ſent to the houſe of correction for three 
months, 5 Anne. 

Perſons not qualified, keeping greyhounds, lurchers, ſetting- 
dogs, or engines to deſtroy Game; and Game-kerpers who 
under colour of office, kill and fell Game, without their ma- 
ſters knowledge, are liable to the like penalty. Id. Stat. 
No lord of a manor to appoint more than one game-keeper, 
and his name to be entered with the clerk of the peace, who is 
to give a certificate thereof ; otherwiſe he is liable to the pe- 
nalties againſt higlers. 5 Anne. 

If any hare, pheaſant, c. be found in the poſſeſſion of a 
perſon not qualified; unleſs he be entitled to it by ſome perfon 
that is qualified; the ſame ſhall be adjudged an expoling it to 
ſale. Perſons deſtroying a hare in the night, ſhall incur the 
forfeiture of 5 J. 5 Ann. 

No lord of a manor ſhall appoint a game-teeper, with power 
to kill or deſtroy game, unleſs he be truly a ſervant of ſuch 
lord; or be immediately employed to kill game for the ſole uſe 
of ſuch lord: nor ſhall any lord authorize a perſon not quali- 
fied to keep or uſe gun, greyhounds, &c. and ſuch perſons as 
ſhall be found offending in either of theſe points, ſhall for 
every offence forfeit 5/, 3 Ges. I. 


Laſtly, if any perſon enter a park, paddock, or other in- 
cloſet 
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' cloſed ground, where deer are uſually kept, and wilfully 


wound or kill any red, or fallow deer, he ſhall be tranſported 

to the plaritations for ſeven years. 5 Georg, I, _ 
GAMELIA *, rennt, a nuptial feaft, or rather ſacrifice, held 

in the antient Greek families on the day before a marriage. 


®* It was thus called from 54, marriage ; whence alſo yayn-. 


57, an epithet,” or ſurname, given to Jupiter and Juno, con- 
fidered as prefiding over marriages. e 
GAMELION, or GamtLium, a poem, or compoſition in 
verſe, on the ſubject of a marriage; more uſually called 
Epithalamium. See EPITHALAMIUM. 
GAMETRIA, fee the article GBMAT RIA. . 
GAMING, the art, or act of performing, or ing a 
game; particularly a game of hazard. See GAME. 
All pubhick Gaming is ſeverely prohibited; and what money 
is thus loſt, is recoverable again 4 law. 
In China, Gaming is equally prohibited the common people, 
and the mandarins ; and yet this does not hinder their play- 
ing, and frequently loſing all they have ; their lands, houſes, 
children, and even wife, which are all ſometimes, laid on a 
fingle card, F. le Comte. 
The buſineſs of chance, or hazard, is of mathematical con- 
ſideration; inaſmuch as it admits of more, and leſs. It is, or 
is ſuppoſed to be, an equality of chance, upon which the 
gameſters ſet out: this equality is to be broke in upon in the 
courſe of the game by the greater good fortune, or addreſs 
of one of the parties; upon which he comes to have a better 
chance; ſo that his ſhare in the depoſite, or ſtakes, is now 
oportionably more, or better than at firſt ; this more and 
eſs is continually 1 ogy runs through all the ratio's 
between equality, and infinite difference; or from an infi- 
nitely little difference till it arrives at an infinitely great one, 
upon which the is ended, The whole game, therefore, 
with reſpect to the event or iſſue thereof, is only a change of 
the quantity of each perſon's ſhare, or chance ; or of the 
proportion their two ſhares bear to each other ; which ma- 
thematicks alone can meaſure, See CHANCE. 
Hence ſeveral authors have computed the —_— of chance 
in ſeveral caſes and circumſtances that occur in Gaming ; par- 
ticularly M. de Moivre, in a treatiſe, de menſura ſortis : 
which, as it may either be of ſervice to the practical gameſter, 
or the bettor, in teaching them on what fide the advantage 
lies; and whether they lay on the ſquare ; or to the ſpecu- 
lative one, in letting him into the way of thinking and de- 
termining in ſuch caſes, we ſhall here give the reader an ab- 
ſtract of, | | 
Laws of Chance apfilied to GAMmiNnG.—Suppoſe p the number 
of caſes wherein an event may happen, and g the number 
of caſes wherein it may not happen; bath ſides, the contin- 
gent and non-contingent, have their degree of probability: 
and if all the cafes wherein the event may, and may not 
happen, be equally eaſy; the probability of the happening, 
to that of not happening, will be as p to g. 
If two gameſters, A and B, engage on this footing, that if 
the caſes, p, happen, A ſhall win; but if q happen, B ſhall 


win ; and the ſtake be a: the chance, or expectaney of A 


þ 4 | qa | 

will be ; and that of B-——; conſequently if A or B 

_—— 75 pa 

ſell their expectancies, they ſhould have for them —— 
f Þ 

and repectively. ft TY 


If 2% two independent events; and p be the number of 
caſes wherein the firſt may happen, and 4g the numher of 
thoſe wherein it may not happen, and er the number of 
caſes wherein the ſecond event may happen, and s the num- 
ber of thoſe wherein it may not happen; multiply At by 
; the product, viz. p r4+q r-+þ +95 will be the num- 
ber of caſes wherein the contingency or non- contingency 
of the events may be varied. 

Hence, if A lay with B, that both events ſhall happen, the 
ratio of the chances will be as pr togr+p5+9gs. Or if 
he lay that the firſt ſhall happen, but not the ſecond ; the ra- 
tio of the chances will be as p 5 to prd-g r+gs. And if 
there were three, or more events; the ratio of the chances 
would be found by multiplication alone. | 

If all the events have a given number of caſes wherein they 


may happen, and alſo a given number of caſes wherein they | 


may not; and à be the number of caſes wherein any one 

may happen, and b the number of caſes wherein it may not ; 

and n be the number of all the events: raiſe @+b to the 
wer of n, 

f now A and B agree, that if one or more of the events 
happen, A ſhall win ; if none, B: the ratio of the chances 
will be as a+b|» — b» to ; for the only term where 4 is 
not found, is bs, 

If A and B play with a ſingle die, on this condition, that if A 
throw two or more aces ai eight thraws, he ſhall uin; other- 
wiſe B ſhall win : what is the rat of their chances Since 
there is but one caſe wherein an ace may turn up ; and five 
wherein it may not ; let 1, and b=5, And again, fince 
there are eight throws of the die, let ==; and you will 


have -U bv = 1 Gb — 1, tob» + nabn—1, That is, 


— — — 

, * 6 

g " * * * * ö 8 on 
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the chance of A, will be to that of B, as 663991, to or zz 
or nearly as 2, to 3. 3 


A and B are engaged at fingle quoits, and ter playing ſom: time, 


A wants 4 of being up, and B, 6 ; but B is fo much the bee, 


' gameſter, that his chance againſt A upon a fingle throw, tand 


be as' 3 to 2. + what is the ratio of their chancen — Since A 
wants 4, and B, 6, the game will be ended in 9 throw; ;; 


the moſt ; therefore raiſe to the ninth power, and it 


will be % + 9 a® 64-36 a7 bb +84 a5 b3 ＋ 126 af 6 
as N 84 a3 ny, hn N -o -s: and take I. 


terms wherein a 4 or more dimenſions, for A; and al 
thoſe wherein it has 6 or more, for B: and the ratio of tie 


chances wil! be as a%4-9 t 64-36 a7 bb4-84 25 34-126 670 


+126 a+ bs, to 84 a3 b5-4-36 aa H - a Call a, 3; 
and 6, 23 and you will have the ratio of the chances in . 


bers 1759077 to 194048. 


A and B are to play with fingle quoits 3 and A is the beſt pany. 


er; fa that he can give B, 2 in 3 what is the rats of 


. their chances, then, in T throw — Suppoſe the chances 


asz tor; and raiſe 2-1 to its cube; it will be 234-5224 
321. Now fince A could give B 2 out of 33 A might 
undertake to win three throws running; and conſequently 
the chances in this caſe will be as 23 to 3zz-+3z4+1. Con. 


ſequently, z3=3zz+3z+1. Or, 223 = 234-3,, +321, 


And therefore z 1 2 I; and conſequently u "ora 
| . * | | 


F *I k . 
The chances therefore are y/ 2—1 and 1 reſpectively. 


To find at how many trials it is probable” any event will Pappen; 


fo that A and B may lay a wager upon even terms. — Let the 
number of caſes, wherein the thing may happen at the firſt 
trial, be a, thoſe wherein it may not, Y; and x the numbe; 
of trials, wherein it is an even chance, whether the thing 


happen or not. By what is above ſhewn 25 h 


- | Log. 2. 
o. Therefore, a= A5 = 0a Again, 
reſume the equation a- '= 2 , and let 4: :: 1 95 


— — 
x 


I 
1 + — to the power of x, by Sir I. Newton's theorem, and 


"op 


| I'x 
and the equation will change into this 1 + = = 2, Raiſe 
7 


x T M W ont | gn} 


' f 7 1 2 99 „ 373 
In this equation, therefore, if g==1, then x==1 : if g be inh- 


. nite, x will alfo be infinite. Suppoſing x, to be infinite, 


xx x3. 


the equation above will be 1 Tae nd —, Cc. = 2. 


. f 277 643 


Kr. == 2. bur +244 22 + F 23, Cc. is a number 
whoſe hyperbolical logarith. is z ; conſequently z== lg. 2. 


But the hyperbolical logarithm of 2 is .7 very nearly ; and 
therefore 2 nearly. © ; Sons 15 


Hence where q is 1, there x==I g ; and where g is infinite, 
x==,7 4 nearly, Thus are the limits of the ratio of to 4 
fixed ; for that ratio begins with equality, and when raiſed 
to infinity; ends at length in the ratio of 7 to 10 nearly, 


To find in how many throws A may undertake to throw two 0:5 


with tuo dice Since A has but one caſe wherein he 
may throw two aces with two dice ; and 35 wherein he may 
not, q==35 : therefore multiply 35 by. 7 ; the product 24. 


F. ſhews that the number of throws required is between 24. 


and 28. 


To find the- number of caſes, wherein any given number of pein. 


may be thrown with a given number of dice 9----Let PET br 
the given number of points ; x the number of dice; and / 
the number of fides or faces of each die: let p77 
D, , t, &c. The number of caſes 
quired will be, | 


fri jo 
me mm XN: — Xx —, Ce. 
1 2 3 
7 71 7 2 n 
— —X — Xx —, Oc. X —, 
1 »4 3 I 
r 1—1 1—2 7 H— 
＋ Xx —= X — Sc, X X—— 
I 2 3 "1; = 
$ —1 $2 n Hens 0” 2 


©. A 3 I 2 3 
Which ſeries is to be continued, till ſome of the factor; 
either become equal to nothing, or negative. And note, 


„ 
ſo many factors of the ſeveral products — X XxX 
1 Toma — „ Sol 3 3 


Oc. = X —— Xx — &c,X — Cc. are to be taken a: 


1 3 1 2 
there are units in —1, 
Suppe 


— 
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Suppoſe the number of caſes required, wherein 16 points. may be 


1 with four dice f 
rhrown en | 5 


— Fenk: 1 r 
XN X4IA XTX —— 
Now, 1 Va 125 ; ſo that 125 is the number 


—— many caſts A may undertake to throw 1 points 


To find fox dice Since A has 1666 caſes, wherein he may 


with » 1 2 
ints, and 44990 againſt him; divide o by 
1665 > and the quotient 2) will be =, Therefore, muleiply 


ET to be nearly 19. 


, 5 } chance ?---- Suppoſe the number of caſes wherein 


| t may ha the firſt trial, to bea; and thoſe 
N ay 1 and call the riumber of trials re- 


quired, x ; It appears from what is above ſhewn, that 2 * 


BY 


; | 1 
| 7 
— F 10 Let t, and then x==3. 25. Let g be infi- 


* will alſo be infinite: ſuppoſe x infinite, and 


nite, and 
x 


— =, and then 1 2+ 4 2* + þ 23, Cc. = 2 ＋223 


called y ; the equation ail be transformed into the follow - 
N RY 

ing fuxional one . . And inveſtigating the value 

I a 
of z by the powers # go we ſhall find z == 1.678, nearly ; 
and therefore x will always be between the limits 39 and 
1.678 q ; but x will ſoon converge to 1.678 5; and there- 
fore if q have not a very ſmall ratio to 1, we may take x== 
1.678 9. Or if there be any ſuſpicion of x being too ſmall, 


— — 


| 4.5 2.x 
ſubſtitute its value in the equation 1 mY = 2 —, and 
7 7 


note the error, if it be worth regarding: thus will x be a 


little increaſed 3 ſubſtitute the thus increaſed value for x in 
the foreſaid equation, and note the new error : thus, from the 
two errors, may the value of x be corrected with ſufficient 
accuracy. l 
Here we ſhall add a table of limits, that will carry the in- 
tent of this problem much further. | 
If the wager be upon happening once, the- number of trials 
will be between I 9 and 0.093 q 

If upon twice, between 3 q and 1,678 4 

If upon thrice, between 5 9 and 2.675 7 

If upon four times, between 7 q and 3.67199 

If upon five times, between 9 9 and 4.673 9 

If upon ſix times, between 11 q and 5-608 q 


To find at how many throws A may undertake to throw three 


aces, twice, with three dice! - Since A has but one caſe, 
wherein he may throw three aces; and 215, wherein he may 
not; qz=215, Therefore multiply 215 by 1.678, The 
product 360.7 will ſhew the number of throws required 
to be between 360 and 361. 
A, and B 2 each 12 pieces of money, and play with three 
dice, on this footing, that every time II points are thrown, A 
ſoall give B one piece; and every time 14 points are thrown, B 
/hall give A a piece; and that he ſhall win the whale, that firſt 
gets all the money in his hands: we demand the ratio th 
chance of A to that of B.- -Let p be the number of pieces 
each ſeverally takes; and a and þ the number of cafes wherein 
A and B may reſpectively gain each a piece; the ratio of their 
chances will be as a? to & In this caſe, p==12, a==27, 
b=15; or if when 27 : 15 :: 9 : 5, you make aq, 
b>5 ; and therefore the ratio of the expectancies will be as 
2 to 812, or as 244140625 to 2824295 36481. 

B. Great care muſt be taken to avoid the confounding of 
different problems together, from ſome appearance of affinity 
between them. The following one ſeems very like the former. 


C having 24 pieces or counters, throws three dice ; and every time 


27 points turn up, gives one counter to A; and every time 14 
turn up, gives one to B; and A and B engage on this footing, 
tat he who firſt gets 12 counters, ſhall win the ſtake : we require 
the ratio of their expeftancies.----T his problem differs from the 
preceding one, in that the game muſt neceſſarily end in 23 
throws; whereas, in the former, it might hold out to eter- 
nity, by reaſon of the reciprocations of loſs and gain, which 
deſtroy one another.---Raiſe a--b to the 234 power, and the 
12 former terms will be to the 12 latter as the expectancy of 
A to that of B. | 


Three gameſters, A, B and C, have each twelve balls, 4 of them 


white, and 8 black; and being hoodwinked, play on this con- 

dition, that the firſt who chuſes a white ball ſhall win the ſtake ; 

and that A fhall have the firſt choice, then B, then C; and fo 

* again: what, then, is the ratio of the chances of A, B, 
OL, I. 


C? Let xj be the number of balls, a the numder of white 

ones, 6 of black ones, and x the ſtake. Here 

1? A, has the caſes @, wherein he may chuſe a white ball; 

and the caſes þ for a black one: conſequently, his expectancy, 
| 49 a F777 Pp 

from the firſt choice, is —, or -. Wherefore, ſubtract- 

1 „ 4 | ,a+b . = 

ing — from 1; the value of the remaining expectancies will 

A , 
„ % þ 
* n 3 2 " hd | 

20 B, has the caſes à for a white, and the caſes b—1 for a 

black one; but the firſt election is in A; and it is uncertain, 

whether or no he may have won the ſtake; and therefore the 

| b 


of b ab 


PE EXE a 2 
pectancy 2105 ſecond choice is abbr Xa „1 
a b 


MN = and the value of remaining expec- 


| AXn—TI nx rl 
57 C, has the caſes a for a white; and the caſes b—2 for a 
lack one; and therefore his expectancy from the third 
aXbXb—1x 


tancies will be 


choice is 


4 Aſter the like manner, A has the caſes @ for a white, 


and þ—3 for a black; ſo that at the fourth choice, the ex- 


aD 
pectancy will be — g And ſo of the reſt. 
Mn — IX 23 
4 b b—1 

Write down, therefore, the ſeries — + —5 L 

b—2 b—3 | n mL n—2 
25, &c. where P, Q, R, S, Oc. denote 

1—3 n—4 


the preceding terms, with their characters; and take as many 

texms of this ſeries, as there are units in b4-1 (for there can- 

not be more choices than there are units in 64-1) and the 

ſum of all the third terms, ſkipping the two intermediate, 
4 

beginning from —, will be the whole expeQancy of A; the 

| n ca b 

ſum likewiſe of all the third terms, commencing from 
—1 

P, will be the whole 6 of B; and the ſum of the 

I 
thirds, commeneing from —— Q, the whole expectaney 


H—2 
of C. | | 
Laſtly, making a==4, b==8, n==12 ; and the general ſeries 
will change into the following one 74 + ;5* P + 33 9 + 
RTE LITT IV FIAT 
Or into this other (by multiplying all the terms by ſome com- 
mon number judged moſt expedient for the throwing out of 
Fractions, viz. in the preſent cafe, by 495) 


165 + 120 + 84 + 56 + 35 ＋ 20 +10+4++1 
And therefore A will have 165 + 56 + 10==231: B will 
have 120 ＋ 35 + 4-=159; and C will have 84 + 20 + 


I=105, So that their ſeveral expectancies will be as 231, 


159, 105 OF 48 77, 53, 35. 


A and B having 12 counters, four of them white, and eight black ; 


A wagers with B, that taking out ſeven counters, blindſold, three 
of them ſhall be white : what is the ratio of their expeftancies ? 
---1® Seek how many caſes there is for ſeven counters, to be 
taken out of 12; they will be found from the doctrine of com- 


binations, to be 792. 
XZ X'2xX24xX43x ZX 792. 


2.9. Set aſide three white ones, and find all the caſes wherein 
4 of the 8 black ones may be combined therewith ; they will 
be ſound to be 70, 


EXZXA4XL=70, 


And ſince there are 4 caſes, in which 3 white may be taken 
out of four ; multiply 70 by 4 : Thus, the caſes, wherein 3 
whites may come out with 4 blacks, are found to be 280. 

3* By the common laws of gaming, he is reputed conqueror, 
who produces an effect oftener than he undertook to do, unleſs 
the contrary be expreſs|y agreed on; and therefore, if A take 
out 4 whites with 3 blacks, he wins. Set aſide 4 whites, and 
then find all the caſes wherein 3 of the 8 blacks may be com- 
bined with 4 whites : theſe caſes will appear to be 56. 


f fX1X4= 56. 


4 A, therefore, has 2854-56==336 caſes, wherein he may 
win; which ſubtracted from the whole number of caſes 792, 
leaves 455 the number of caſes wherein he may loſe. The 

4747 | ratio 
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ratio of the chance of A, therefore, to that of B, is as 336 


to 456; or a8 14 to 99. 


To avoid too much prolixity ini this article, we muſt deſiſt 
from further inveſtigations, which in the following problems 
more perplexed. In the reſt, therefore, 
we ſhall content ourſelves to give the anſwer, or reſult, with- 
out the proceſs of arriving at it; which may be of uſe, as it 
Kandards, we may 

be enabled occaſionally to judge of the probability of events of |. 
the like kinds: tho', without letting the mind into the preciſe 


grow very long, 
furniſhes fo. many data, whence, ay 


manner, and reaſon thereof, * | 
he throw fix; and B, if be throw feven: A to have the ft 


thrno, in lieu of which B fo have two throws ; and both to con- 
tinue with two throws each turn, till ane of them toins : What | 


is the ratio ibe chance of A to that of B? --- Anſ. as 10355 


10 12276. | | | | 
If any number of gameſters, A, B, C, D, E, &c. equal in point | 


of dexterity, depoſit each one piece of money, and engage on theſe 
. 0 bots A her B, beginning the game ; 
which ever of them ſhall be overcome, ſhall give place to the third, 
with the conqueror ; and the comqueror here, to 
be taken up 
having conquered them all round, draws the flake : what is the 


ratio of their expectancies --» This 
ſolves analytically. Here, calling the number of gameſters 


A and B ploy with two dice on this condition, that A ſhall win, if | 


the fourth man, D, and thus on ; till ſome one, | 


m, M. Bernoulli | 
. +1, he finds that the probabilities of any two immediately | 


following each other in the courſe of playing, are in the ratio | 
1-42» to 2%; and therefore the expectancies of the feveral | 


eſters A, B, C, D, E, &c. are in a geometrical progreſ- | 


; 
' 


ion 1-2: 2n::a:c::c:d:: d e, &C. 


Hence it is eaſy to determine the ſtate of the probabilities of | 
any two 1 either beſore the game, or in the courſe 
thereof. If e. gr. there be three gameſters, A, B, C, then 


probabilities of winning, before A have overcome B, or B, 
C; are as the numbers 5, 5, 4; and therefore their expectan- 


cies are ++, r 74: for all of them taken together, muſt 


make 1, or abſolute certainty. After A has overcome B, the | 


probabilities of A, B, and C will be 3, 3, 4, as in the an- 
ſwer above. If there be four gameſters, A, B, C, D, their 


probabilities from the beginning will be as 81, 81, 72, 64. 


After A has beat B, the feveral probabilities of B, D, C, A, 


will be as 25, 32, 36, 56, reſpectivehy. After A has beat B 


and C, the probabilities of C, B, D, A, will be as 16, 18, 28, 
87. 


Tree gamęſteri, A, B and C, whiſe derteritler are equal, de- 


equal footing.” 2“ 


1765 each one piece, and engage upon theſe terms : That two of 
them 


ſhall to play, and that the vanquiſhed party hall 
give place to the third, who ig to take up the conquerer 3 and 
the ſame” condition to go round ; each perſon when vanquiſhed, 
forfeiting a certain ſum to the main flake ; which fhall be all 
ſwept by the per ſort who firſt beats the other two ſucceſſively. 
How much, now, is the chance of A and B better or worſe, 
than that 1 C? ---- 1* If the forfeiture be to the ſum each 
perſon firff depoſited, as 7 to 6, the gameſters are upon an 
ff the forfeiture be in a leſs ratio to the 
depoſit, A and B are on a better footing than C: if in a 
greater ratio, the advantage is on the fide of C. 3* After 
A has overcome B once, the probabilities are as , 6, ; or 
as 4, 2, 1 3 via. that of A the greateſt, and of B the leaſt. 
M. Bernoulli gives an analytical ſolution of the ſame problem, 
only made more general ; as not being confined to three 
gameſters, but extending to any number at pleaſure, 


number of balls ; and after ſome time A wants 1 of being up, 


A and B, two gameſters . equal dexterity, play with a given 


and B, 3 : what is the ratio of their chances? -- A's ex- 
pectancy is worth 3 of the ftake, and B's only & ; fo that 
their chances are as 7 to 1, | 


Two gameſters, A and B, of equal dexterity, are engaged in 


play, on this condition, that as often as A exceeds B, be fall 
give him one piece of money ; and that B fall do the lite, as 


oft as A exceeds him; and that they fhall not leave off, till 
one has won: all the other's money : each new having four pieces; 
two by-ſtanders, R and 8, lay a wager on the number of turns, 
in which the game fhall be finiſhed ; viz. R, that it ball be 
over in 1d turns > what is the value of the expectuncy of S f--- 
1844 or 3+ of the wager ; or it is to that of R as 560 to 
404.—— | 
If each N had 5 pieces, and the wager were, that the 
game ſhould end in ten turns, and the dexterity of A were 
double that of B; the expectancy of S would be 2322, 

If each gameſter have 4 pieces z and the ratio of the dexte- 
rities be required to make it an even wager that the game 
ſhall end in 4 turns: it will be found that the one muft be 
to the other as 5. 274 to 1. 

If each gameſter have 4 pieces, and the ratio of their dexte- 
rities be required to make it an even lay that the game ſhall 
be ended in 6 turns; the anſwer will be found to be, as 


2.576 to 1, 


Two gamefters, A and B, of equal dexterity, _ agreed not 


1% leave off playing till ten games are over ; a ſpettator, R, 


GAMMUT, 


GAN. 


lays a wager with another, 8, that by that time, er Bhf, A 
ſhall have beat B by three games : what i the value of "the 1-4 
Aancy of RI — - $422 of the wager 3 or it is to that of 
„28 352 to 672. , 44 a kS® 
AMUT, or Gan-, in muſic, a ſcale 
whereon we may learn to found the muſical notes, 17, „, 
mi, fa, ſol, la, in their ſeveral orders, and diſpoſitions. ge, 
Nor RE, and SCALE. 5 
The invention of this ſcale is .owing to Guido Aretin, , 
monk of Arezzo, in Tuſcany ; though it is nor ſo properly an 
invention, as an improvement on the diagramma or ſcale of 
the antients. See 8A | | 
The gammut is alſo called the harmanical hand; by reason 
Guido firſt made uſe of the figure of the hand, to arrays. 
his notes on, | 4 a 
Finding the Greek diagramma of too ſmall extent, Guido 
added five more chords, or notes to it : one, below the pro- 
flambanomenos, or graveſt note of the antients ; and four 
above the nete, or acuteſt. 
The firft, he called bypo-proflambanomenrs ; and denoted it by 
the letter G, or rather the Greek T, gamma: which note 
being at the head of the ſcale, occaſioned the whole (calc tg 
be called by the barbarous name gamm, or gammut. 
Some fay, Guido's intention in calling his firſt note T, comp, 
was to Gow, that the Greeks were the inventors of muſic - 
others, that he meant hereby to record himſelf ; this deing 
the firſt letter of his own name. 
Guido's ſcale is divided into three feries, or columns; the 
firſt called molle, or flat; the ſecond natural; and the third 
dur um, or ſharp, as repreſented in the ſcheme, Tab. Misc 
Fs. 17. But fince his time, ſome alterations have been nude 
therein. 
The uſe of this ſcale, is to make the paſſages, and tranſpoſi- 
tions from B molle, to B durum, by means of the tones and 
ſemitones. The ſeries of B natural ſtanding betwixt the o- 
ther two, communicates with both; fo that to name the 


chords of the ſcale by theſe ſyllables, if we would have the 


ſemitones in their natural places, viz. ö e and ſ½ then we 
apply wt to g; and after la we go into the ſeries of þ natural 
at fa; and after la of this, we return to the former at mi, 
and fo on: or, we may begin at ut in c, and paſs into the 
firſt ſeries at mi, and then back to the other at fa : by which 
means the one tranſition is a ſemitone, viz, la fa ; and the 
other a tone, la, mi. Jo follow the order of & molle, we 
may begin with at in c, or 5, and make tranſitions after the 
ſame manner. See Tones, and SEMITONE. 

Hence came the barbarous names of gammut, are, bmi, Kc. 
But what a perplexed work is here, with ſo many different 
ſyllables applied to every chord; and all to mark the places 


of the ſemitones, which the ſimple letters a, ö, c, &c. do as 
well, and with more cale ? 
Several alterations have ſince been made in the gammut. M. 
le Maire, particularly, has added a ſeventh note, wiz. „ and 
the Engliſh uſually throw out both ꝝt and i, and make the 
other five ſerve for all : as will be ſhewn under the article 
SOL-FA-ING. | 
GammurT, or Gau M, is alſo the firft, or graveſt note in 
the modern ſcale of muſhc, the reaſon whereof is ſhewn un- 
der the preceding article. : | 
GANG, in the fea language, ſignifies a crew. 
To man a boat, is called to put 2 gang of men (which is 2 
company) into her: they are commonly called the -9c{/iwain's 
gang, who has the charge of her. See Boar, and Cocx- 
SWAIN, 
GAanG-WAY, is applied to all the ſeveral entrances, ways, or 
e from one part of the ſhip to the other. 
hatſoever is put in one of theſe paſſages, is ſaid to be 
wh or put in the gang-way. Sec Tab. Ship. fg, 2. n. 22, 
4, 94. | 
Was ANG, ſee the article WATER-gang. 
GANGLIO®*, Ganc1.1on, in medicine, a ſmall, hard, 
knotty tumor, formed on the nervous and tendinous pas, 
without any diſcolouring of the ſkin, or ſenſe of pain. Sce 
Tumor, 

The word is Greek, yay yay, which ſignifies the fame. 
The tumor, when on the nerves, tendons, articulations, or 
any of the membranous parts, retains its name, ganglio; © 
very where elle, it is called odus. Sec Nope. 

The cauſe of the ganglis is a too great diſtention of the pores 
of the part; or the too great compreſſion, or a lace:2- 
tion, thereof: any of theſe occaſion the nutritious juice t 
be there ſtopped and retained ; and even to exſude, condenſe, 
and harden into a tumor. The fame eſſect is ſometimes 
produced by a bruife, hard labour, or the like. Moſt au- 


thors hold the next cauſe of the ganglio to be a heavy, viſcid 


pituita. 

The ganglio is ſometimes removed, and reſolved by mere 
dry friction, long continued; and ſometimes by friction 
with ſaliva : ſoine chuſe to apply a plate of lead, anointed 
with mercury : others uſe gum ammoniac ; or emplaſter of 
vigo, with mercury. If theſe do not ſucceed, recourſe 13 
had to ſection, 


GAN- 


GAN 


GANGRENE „ GatGrana, in medicine, is 4 morti- 
fication in 1 


rou h 
MOR TIFICATION, and SPHACELWUS, 


an the Paphlaganian gangra, a oat z it being the cha- 
racter of 2 goat to brooze the graſs around, without fhift- 
ing its place. It is juſter, per to derive it from the 
Greek. verb ypaw, ypare, abſumo, I eat, I con- 
ſame. | 

The gangrene is a diſeaſe in the fleſh of the part, which it 
corrupts, conſumes, and turns black ; ſpreading, and ſeiz- 
ing itſelf of the adjoining parts: and is rarely cured with- 
out amputation. 

It ariſes from a ſtoppage, or interception of the Oy 
motion of the blood ; which by this means, fails to. furni 
the part with the nutritious and ſpirituous juices, neceſſary 
to preſerve its warmth, and life. 

This interception of- circulation, which is the next cauſe of 
the gangrene, is itſelf occaſioned divers ways; as, by large 
tumors, eryſipelas's, great inflammations, violent cold, tight 
bandages or compreſſions, ſudden fluxions of ſome malignant 
humor, bites of venomous beafts, fractures, wounds, and 
ulcers II mana 5 Sc. 

It is diſtingui by the colour of the fleſh, which now 
turns pale, duſky, or ſublivid ; and by its growing looſe, and 
flabby of vehemently tenſe which it was before, In the 
progreſs of the diſeaſe, the part diſtils a fetid, diſcoloured 
water; and emits a cadaverous ſmell, 

Upon the firſt ſeizure, the ſkin turns pale, afterwards livid ; 
veſications ariſe, and the colour at length changes to black; 
the fleſh becomes fetid, ſanious and moiſt ; then withers, 
and ſoon becomes inſenſible: the heat and pulſation of the 

art being likewiſe diminiſhed. Shaw. 

f in a large wound, the tumor of the lips do not ſuppurate, 
nor any flux of matter, or inflammation ariſe ; if the lips 
do not ſwell, or after ſwelling grow lank and flaccid again 
on a ſudden : it is reckoned a Gre ſign of an approaching 
gangrene. See WounD, 

When a gongrene proceeds from extreme cold, the part af- 
fected is firſt benumbed, or ſeized with a pricking pain, fol- 
lowed by a redneſs, which gradually changes to black. 
When a tight bandage is the cauſe, a. flaccidity of thg part 
is joined to the inſenſibility thereof: when the ſcurvyꝭ it of- 
ten begins in the great toe, and appears in form of a blackiſh 
ſpot, which. turns to a dry cruſt, ſucceeded by a ſtupor of the 
part, c. When the bite of any venomous creature is the 
cauſe, a continual fever attends, &c, pain is felt in the part; 
which uſually brings on a ſyncope, or delirium : puſtles ariſe 
about the bite, &c. 

By the microſcope, a gangrene has been diſcovered to contain 
an infinite number of little worms, ingendered in the mor- 
bid fleſn; and which continually producing new broods, they 
ſwarm, and over-run the adjacent parts, 
To — the progreſs of the gangrene, phylicians preſcribe, 
internally, ſudorificks, and aA externally, de- 
cactions of quick- lime, either ſimple, or with the addition 
of _— mercurius dulcis, and ſpirit of wine campho- 
rated, 
In a ſevere ſtage of the diſtemper, they ſcarify deep, to the 
very quick; and afterwards apply hot liquors, cataplaſms, 7c. 
Some recommend horſe-dung boiled in wine, or urine, The 
unguent ægyptiacum alio comes into uſe, 
Belloſte prefcribes the following, as the moſt efficacious re- 
medy, known for gangrenes ; viz. quickſilyer diſſolved in 
double the quantity of ſpirit of nitre, or aqua fortis ; a linen 
cloch dipt therein, and applied to the gangrenous part. This 
alone, he aſſures us, is ſufficient, —If the gangrene be occa- 
toned by an intenſe froſt ; ſnow water, or a linen cloth dipt 
in cold water, and applied to the part affected, Boerhaave di- 
rects as the beſt cure. EIT 
If the gangrene proceed to an utter ſpacelation, and be ſeated 
in any of the limbs, or extreme parts, recourſe muſt be bad 
to the operation of amputation. See AMPUTATION. 
SANT LET, or GAUNTLET, a large, ſtrong glove, 
made to cover the arm, or hand of a cavalier, when armed 

at all points. See GLove, n 

* The word is derived of the French gantelet; and that of 
Fand, or gant, glove. 

The gauntlet was of iron; and the fingers, plated. — The 

lk, and gauntlets were always bore in the antient marches 

in CrYemony.,—Gauntlets were not introduced, till about the 
thirteenth century. wy 

! he gauntlet was frequently thrown, like the glove, by way 
of challenge, See GLove, CHALLENGE, CHAMPION, 

COMBAT, Ce. L; f 
GANTLET, in chirurgery, is a kind of bandage for the hand; 

he , 

ing a ſwathe, four or five yards long; wherewith they 
8 up the hand, and all the fingers, one after another. 
AN Y MEDE, revue, a term lately come in ule, to 
expreſs a catamitc, or bardachio. See CATAMITE, So- 
DOMY, Oc. 


* - 


- A 


The expreſſion takes its riſe from a young, beautiful Trojart 

ſhepherd, thus called ; whom Jupiter raviſhed, or carried 
off by his eagle, or rather by himſelf under the figure of an 
eagle, as he was hunting on mount Ida; and made him his 
cup-bearer, in the place of Hebe; who, having made a falſe 
ſtep, and ſpilt her liquor, was turned out of office. 
Some fay, that the Jupiter, who raviſhed Ganymede, was 
Tantalus, king of Phrygia : the eagle expreſſed the ſwiftneſs, 
wherewith he was carried off. SceV offius de [delel, I. i. c. 14, 
Fe. And Barthius, on the Thebaid, I. i. ver. 548. 

G —_ *, a priſon, or place of legal confinement, See 

R ISO. 

* The word is formed of the French geole ; and that of the bar- 
barous Latin grola, gaala, gayala, a cage: whence the Picards 
ſill call a bird-cage, gayel/e.---The gaoler, geolier, was called 

au/arius, and cajularins. Scaliger derives the word gao/cr 

— ſanicularius. Some Latin anthors call him commen- 

tarien/i;, by reaſon he keeps a rogitter, ar liſt of all thoſe un- 
der his cuſtody. 

Goa L-Delivery, fee the article JusTICE. 

GARBE, in heraldry, a repreſentation of a ſheaf of corn, 
or other grain; ſometimes born in coat armour, to ſignify 
ſummer, or the month of Auguſt ; as the bunch of grapes 
does autumn. 

He bears azure a garbe or; the arms of the Groſvenors of 
Eaton, in Cheſhire, J 

GARBLER of Spices, an officer of great antiquity, in the 
city of London, who is empowered to enter any ſhop, ware- 
houſe, Cc. to view, and ſearch drugs, Cc. and to garbiz and 
cleanſe them, See GARBLING. 

GARBLES, the duft, il, or filth, ſevered from good ſpice, 
drugs, &c. See GARBLER, and GARBLING. 

GARBLING * of ſpice, drugs, &c. is the cleanſing it from 
the droſs and dutt mixed therewith ; and ſevering the good 
from the bad, Sce GARBLER. 

* The word comes from the Italian garbellare, to ſhake. 

GARBLING of bow ſlaves, is the ſorting, or culling out the 
good from the bad. | 

GARCON ®, or Gangoon, a French term, literally ſigni- 
fying a boy, or male child, any time before his marriage. 

* Pontanus remarks, that the word was antiently wrote <vargor. 
Etymologiſts cannot agree as to its origin. To fay nothing 
of all the reſt, Martinius alone propoſes feven derivation: ; 
without pitching upon any, vis. | atin garrire, to prattle ; 
the Chaldee O73, ſtudent, . learner ; the French garder, to 
guard; the German ævarten, to tarry, or wait ; the Greek 
xupog, young man; the Arabic Y, young- man; and the 

, Hebrew 1}, the young of any brute. 

GARCON, is alſo applied to divers inferior officers, among us 
called grooms, garciones— Thus, all the ſervants in the French 
king's chamber, wardrobe, &c, who do the leſſer offices 
thereof under the proper officers, are called gaygons de la 
chambre, de la garderobe, &c. See G3ROOM. 

GARD, ſee the article Gu Ax p. 

Raviſhment de GARD, fee the article RAvISHMENr. 

GARDE Corps de GARDE, ice the article Corrs. ' 

GARDANT, in heraldry, fee the article GAR DAN T. 

GARDEN, an incloſure, or plot of ground, curiouſly cul- 
tivated, and furniſhed with variety of plants, flowers, fruits, 
c. See GARDENING, and ORCHARD, 

Gardens are diſtinguiſhed into flower- gardens, fruit-gardens, 
and kitchen-gardens : the firſt tor pleaſure, and ornament ; 
and therefore placed in the moſt conipicuous parts: the two 
latter for ſervice ; and therefore made in by- places. See 
Frowzn, Frvir, Oe. | 

In a garden, the principal things to be conſidered, are, the 
form, ſoil, fituation, and aſpect or expeſure. 

For the form : a ſquare, or rather oblong, is moſt eligible ; 
leading from the middle of the houſe, with a gravel walk 
in the midſt; narrow graſs- borders on each fide ; and on ei- 
ther fide of theſe, rows of variety of winter greens. If the 
ground be irregular, it may be made uniform, fo as to afford 

1 proſpect nothing inferior to the moſt regular ; ſtrait lines 
will reduce any figure to order. A triangle has its beauty, 
as well as a ſquare; and the moſt irregular ſpots may be 
brought by borders, and walks, to thoſe two figures. 

Indeed, an irregularity is eaſily hid in a large garden, by 
long walks, and tall hedges, interrupting a diſtant view : and 
the little corners, and triangular ſpaces, may be agreeably 
filled up with borders of flowers, dwarf trees, flowring ſhrubs, 
or ever- greens. Nor is it prudent, to be ſolicitous to throw 
the whole garden into a ſingle view ; as irregularities, and 
unevenneſſes, afford many uncommon, pretty devices, &c, 
Sce WALKks, Cc. 

For the ſecond point, or the ſoil: a deep, rich, black mould 
is beit for plants; ſandy land is warm and forward, and 
good for flowers; chalky land is cold and backward. But 

both are eaſily corrected b compoſt's, or materials of oppo- 
ſite kinds. So1L, and Coups Tr. 

For the ſituation : if the garden be too high, it will be ex- 
poſed to the winds, which are highly prejudicial to trees; if 
too low, the dampneſs will be injurious, beſide the breeding 
of vermine : a flat, therefore, or the ſide of a hill, are the 
Lappieſt ſituations ; eſpecially the latter, as it is uſually well 

watered 
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vantages will be vain. Lo judge of the quality of the ſoil, GARDS, fee the article Gu AR Ds. 


ſome direct us to look, W there be any heath, thiſtles, GARGARISM*, GarGLE, in medicine, a liquid forn 
or other weeds growing ſpontaneouſly therein, as 2 certain] of remedy, for diſorders of the mouth, gums, throat, gc. 
ſign of a poor ground : the growth of the trees, too, there“ * The word 15 Greek, ue formed of Len, 
about, is to be conſidered 3 if they grow crooked, ill-ſhaped, | © collutre, to waſh. Or che Hebrew Garghera, the throat. 


and grubby, of 2 faded green, and fall of moſs ;; the lace Gargariſms are compoſed of honey, ſalts, ſyrups, ſpirits, vi- 
is A. be immediately elelted. If che contrary be found | negans waters, and decoctions ; and produce their effect by 
you muſt proceed to examine the depth of the foil, by dig- cleanſing, lubricating, Sc. the parts. | : 

ing holes under ground. The foit ſhould be three foot deep 3 We ſay, an aſtringent gargarifm, detergent gargariſm, refri- 
; chief f 338 viſta 
The chief furniture o ure gardens are, parterres viſta's, ö | 800 4 

glades, groves, Compartiments, i deincunce verdant halls, GARLAND®, an ornament for the bead, in manner of a 
arbour work, mazes, labyrinths, fountains, cabinets, caf- crown, or chaplet. See CROWN), and CHAPLET. 
cades, canals, terraces, Oe. See each under its proper ar- * The word is formed of the French guirlande, and that of the 
ticle, TERRACE, CASCADE, FounTAIN, Ce. barbarous Latin garlanda, or Italian ghirlands : Menage trace 


In the planting a fruit or kitchen garden, if the ſoit be a its origin * 2 gyrulus, to. gyrulare, g yrian- 


hungry gravel, or fand, Mr. Switzer directs the holes where . 
the trees are to be planted, to be dug two foot deep, aud ſo that guirlande and go” an 


three or four over, and filled with rotten horſes or cows brings the word from * hich ; 

A , . : | and ord garde nda, W in the nor- 
dung, mixed with rich mould : if it be marle or ſtiff clay, hen — unity, j RO, och 
a compoſt of rubbiſh, lime, pieces of brick, aſhes, ſand, &c. bend gage grify, a ec artfully wrought <vith the 


ll be beſt to, mix with dung and moule 3 though be is of | Garland: are a fort of chaplets, made of flowers, feathers, or 
opinion, that untried earth, dug from 2 waſte or common even of precious ſtones 3 but eſpecially flowers: To which the 
where cattle has been fed, would prove the beſt ſoil for | word in our language is more immediately appropriated. Ja- 
nus paſſes in antiquity for the inventor of garlands. Athen, 


$bres taken off ; and the head to be pruned, ſo as not to intermixed; antiently much uſed at the gates of temples, 
leave above two branches; and thoſe not above fix inches | where feaſts, or ſolemn rejoicings Were held ; or at any other 
long... See PLANTING» | wy were deſired ; 
"Che wall trees, to by geen as far from the wall, as poſſi- | as at triumphal arches, turnaments, Cc. dee sT oO, &c. 

the more room for the roots to Garland or Feftoons, were alſo put on the heads of victims in 


ſpread. Then, hlling up tlie hole wi l , the antient heathen ſacrifices. St. Paulinus, in his ws on 
mains nothing but to ecure the roots from the winte b St. Felix, does not forget the garland and crowns o flowers, 
by covering the ſpot with ſtraw, fern, dung, c. placed at the door of the church, and on the tomb of tha 
ſummer, from the fun 3 by ſand, int. | 

WALLS. g be Italians have 2 fort of artificers, called feftarvl!, whoſe 
For trees planted in borders, the common p is, to make garlands or feftoons, and other decorations 
a trench by the wall-ſide, two foot broad, for feats W 

deep. This trench they fill with old dung, mix GARLAND, in 2 ſhip, denotes 2 collar of ropes, wound about 
carth, lightly laid, near as high as the head of the main-maſt, to keep the ſurouds from gal.ing. 


to be; and then trodden down to half the height in the] GARNET, fee the article Gu ANAT E. 
places where the trees at intended to be. It is prudent, to | GARNISH, in ſome antient writings and ſtatutes. To g0r"'/? 


It is an obſervation of ſome im ce, that wall trees, and | in the theriffs court, becauſe he has had garniſbment, or warn- 
fruit thrive beſt, when the walks that run parallel to them, ing, not to pay the money» but to appear and anſ wer to the 


are gravel 3 more of the gs ot che ſun being thereby fe. plaintiff-creditor 8 gute. See ATTACHMENT: 
lecke to them, than it they were grals. Add, that no fort GARNISHING , is popularly ufed for the furniture, aſſem- 


ct ell bes ars w be ſuffered to grow in any bade f. AR or fortment neceflary for the ulings or adorning an 
ſite borders, or intermediate ſpaces, ſo, 25 their ſhade might 7 ae ng, g any 


reach to the ſouth eaſt, or ſouth weſt walls. The places | The word is French, formed of the verb garnir, to furniſh, or 
near the walls ate moſt advantageoully filled with dwarfs. fe out. | | | 
See DWARF, ESPALTER» Oe. The Garniſbing of a diſh, conſiſts of certain things which 


GARDENIN G, Horticulture, the art of cultivating a ger den. accompany it; either as à part, and ingredient thercof; in 


See GARDEN. which ſenſe pickles, muſhrooms, oyſters, c. are garniſbing 
Gardening has in all ages been eſteemed an employment | or 48 4 circumſtance, or ornament 3 as when leaves, towels, 
worthy "the greateſt hero's, and philoſophers : the emperor | Pots; Sc. are laid about a ſerVICe, be amuſe the eye. 

Diocleſian, at Salona 3 and Epicurvs, and Metrodorus, at | The ſame word is uſed for the finer herbs, fruits, Cc. Jad 
Athens, have ennobled the art beyond all encomium. about a ſallet : garniſhing of lemon, piſtacho's, pomgranate, 
Goctzius, ſuperintendant of Lubeck, printed 2 diſſertation in olks of hard eggs, artichoak bottoms, capers, truffles, ſWeat⸗ 
1706. entitled K ο , e de eruditis hortorum culteri- \ 1 £9, 

bus, of the learned men who have loved, and eultivated N GARN ISHMENT, in law, denotes 2 warning given an) 
dens; among which number he r anks Adam, Gregory Na- one to appear 3 for the better furniſhing the cauſe, and cov: 
zianzen, St. Auguſtin, Pliny» and Cicero : nor ſhould he | Thus if one be ſued for the detinue of certain charters and 
have forgot the elder Cato, mocritus, Plato, and his aca- | ſays, they Were delivered to him, not only by the plaintiff, 
demy. | but by J- 8. alſo; and therefore prays» that J. S. ma) be 
The Sieur le Noſtre firſt carried gardening to any thing of | warned to plead with the plaintiff, whether the conditions ate 
perfection : M. la Quintinie has gone yet further ; nor have performed, or no- -Ein this petition he is faid to pray gar niſb- 
our own countrymen of late been wanting to its improve- | ment 3 which may be interpreted, a warning to J. S. to pro- 


ment; as London, Wile, Bradley, Lauxence, Fairchild, | vide himſelf of a defence; OF elſe a furniſhing the court with 


„ | all parties to the action, whereby it may throughly determine 
applied mathematical reaſoning to 84 the cauſe. 


dening, and ſhewn how to make the beſt uſe of the ſun's rays | GARR ISON *, a body of forces, diſpoſed in 2 fortreſs, to de 
in gardens. See WALLS. | | fend it againſt the enemy; or to keep the inhabitants in fub⸗ 
The principal operations in gardening, are planting, tranſ- | jeion;z or even to be ſubſiſted during the winter ſeaſon. der 
planting» engrafting, inoculating, pruning, ſowing, Cc. Þ | : 


TERESSE. 

Which ſee under their proper articles, LANTING, I RANS- ppb — derives the word from the corrupt Latin garniſn, 
PLANTING, EXGRAFTING, PRUNING» &c. which the later writers aſe to ſignify all manner of munition, 
Other particulars, relating to the art of gardening, ſee un- arms, victuals, c. neceſſary for che deſence of a place, ard 
der PINCHING), VARIEGATING, NURSERT> SEED, the ſuſtaining of a ſiege. 


GREEN - HOUSE, HOT - BED» &c, See alſo PLAN T, Garriſon, and winter-quarters, are ſometimes uſed indiffe- 
TREE FRUIT-TREE> DwaARF, Oc. Gee alſo SAL- rently for the ſame thing 3 and ſometimes they denote differ? 
LET, c. things. f In 


[1 the latter caſe, à garriſon is i place wherein forces are main- 


"1 +» cure itz where keep regular guard: as, a | 
tained, to ſecure _ — 6gnifications thereof. 


- tier town, a Citadel, caſtle; tower, &c.--- Che garriſon 
_ | than the-towhs-tnen. | 
A 


* 
* 
+ 


GAR 


the order. of the garter: wherein he explains all the allego- 
ries, real, or pretended of thoſt ceremonies; with the mora! 


= 


Gar TER; principal ting at arins ; ſet King at Arm. 


laid up in the, winter-ſeaſon; without keeping the regular | 


guard, The ſoldiers like better to be in winter- quarters, than in 
GAR ER; TIsgoxenes à ligature to keep up the ſtockings $ is 
more particularly uſed for the badge, ot cognizahce of à no- 


nerally, all peers, or princes 3; whereof the king of Eng 
find is the ſovereigh, add os 7 ents * 
They wear a garter, ſet with-pearls and precious ſtones, on 
the left leg, with this motto, boni ſort gui mal y penſes qi d. 
ſhame to him, that thinks evil hereof, - See Mor r. 
They are a college, or corporation 3 having a great, and lictle 
ſcal: their ofhcers are, a te, chancellor, regiſter; King at 
arms, and uſher, | | See PRELATE, CHANCELLOR, Ce. 
Beſide which, they have a dean, and twelve canons, with 
y canons, vergers, and twenty-ſix penſioners, or poor 
Prighes, Fee Canon, GW. 


The order is under the patronage, or protection of St. 


George, of Cappadocia, the tutelar faint of this kingdom, 
See GEORG Es [67220 i 
Their college is held in the caſtle of Windſor, within the 
chapel of St, George, and the chapter-houſe, etected by the 
founder for that purpoſe. Their robes, Cc. are the garter, 
decked with gold and gems, and a buckle of gold, to be worn 
daily; and, at feaſts and ſolemnities, a ſur-coat, mantle, high 
velvet cap, collar of SS's; compoſed of roſes enameled, Ac. 
See ManTLEs Collars c. | | 
When they wear not their robes, they are to have a ſilver 
{tar on the left ſide; and they commonly bear the picture of 
St. George, enameled on gold, and beſet with diamonds, at 
the end of a: blue. ribbon, crofling the body from the left 
ſhoulder, - They are not to appear abroad without the garter, 
on penalty of 6s, 84, paid to the regiſter. . | 

The order of the garter appears the moſt antient and noble 
lay order in the world. It is prior to the French order of 
St. Michael, by 50 years; to that of the golden fleece, by 
$0 years ; to that of St. Andrew, » 190 years; and to that 
of the Elephant, 209 years, See GOLDEN fleece, THIs- 
TLE, ELEPHANT, &c. | | Ws. 

Since its inſtitution, there have been eight emperors; and 
twenty-ſeyen or twenty-eight foreign kings; beſide numerous 
ſovereign princes enrolled as companions thereof. "7 
Its origin is fomewhat differently related: the common account 
is, that it as erected in honour of a garter of the counteſs of 
Saliſbury, "which ſhe dropped in dancing, and king Edward 
picked up: but our beſt antiquaries ſet this aſide as fabulous. 
Camden, Fern, Cc. take it to have been inſtituted on oc- 
caſion of the victory obtained over the French, at the battle of 
Creſſy: that prince, ſay ſome hiſtorians, ordered his garter to 
bed 7 les 1 as a ſignal of battle; in commemoration. whereof 
he made a garter the principal ornament of the order, erected 
in memory of this ſignal victory; and a ſymbol of the indiſ- 
ſoluble union. of the knights. 

Fa. Papebroche, in his Analecta on St. George, in the third 
tome of the Aa Sanctorum, publiſhed by the Bollandiſts, has 
a diſſertation on the order of the garter. This order he ob- 
ſerves, is not leſs known under the name of St. George, than 
under that of garter; and that, though it was only inſtituted 
by king Edward III. yet it had been projected before him, by 
king Richard I. in his expedition to the Holy-Land; if we 
may credit an author, who wrote under Henry VIII. Pape- 
broche adds, however, that he does not ſee what that author 
grounds his opinion on; and that though the generality of 
_ writers fix the epocha of this inſtitution to the year 1350, he 
chuſes, with Froiflard, to refer it to the year 1344; which 
agrees better with the hiſtory of that prince; where we read, 
that he called an extraordinary aſſembly of knights that year. 
In 1551, Edward VI. made ſome alterations in the ritual of this 
order; that prince compoſed it in Latin, the original whereof 
is ftill extant in his own hand writing. He there ordained, 


Garter, and principal king at arms, are two diſtin offices, uni- 
ted in one perſon: garter's employment is to attend the ſervice 
of the order of the garter; for which he is allowed a mantle and 
badge, a houſe in Windſor caſtle, and penſiony both from the 


' ſovereign and knights, and laſtly, fees: He alfo carries the 


rod and ſceptre at every feaſt of St; George, when the ſove- 
reign is preſent: notiſies the eletioh of ſuch as are new 
choſen: attends the ſolemnity of their inſtallations, and takes 
care bf placing their arms over their ſeats: carries the garter 
to foreign kings and princes ;. for which ſervice, it has beer: 
uſual to join him in commiſſiom with ſomne peer, or other 
perſon of diſtinftion; SHOES 

Garter's oath relates only to ſervices to be performed within 


the order; and is taken in chapter before the ſovereign and 


Gar xx is alſo a term in heraldry, ſignifying the moiety, or 


Half, of a bend. Sce BERND. 


G ART H, ſee the article FisHnoA NTA. 8 | 
GAS, in chymiſtry, a term uſed by Van Helmont, to expreſs z 


ſpirit not eoagulablè; ſuch as that ariſing from wine when fer- 
menting z or from aqua fegla, when preyirig on gold. 

In 1 applies the word fo obſcurely, and precariouſly, 
that tis hard reducing it to any one ſenſe. , 

Thus, he calls the vital principle in man, gas vitale; and the 
ſame denomination gas he gives to the ſulphurous ſteams which 
occaſion damps: add, that he calls the air, gas ventoſum; and 
water, the gas of ſalts. 


Some would fix his meaning to the ſpirit, or ſubtle and moſt 


volatile part of a body: and thus, gas cereviſige, is the ſpiri- 
tuous ſteam, which flies off from ale, while in working; 
but this does not take in the whole idea of gas. 


G ASCOIGN, or GasKo1G6N, the hinder thigh of a horſe; 


G 


commencing from the ſtifle, and reaching to the ply, or bend- 
ing of the ham. | Ot 

AS CONADE, a boaſt or vaunt of ſomething very impro- 
bable.—He pretended he had fought ſingly againſt three men; 
a downright gdſconade / 

The term has its riſe from the Gaſcoons, or people of Gaſ- 
cony, in France, who it ſeems have been diſtinguiſhed ſor 
bragging, and rhodomontado. | 


GASK OIN, ſee the article Gascorrn. | 
GASTALDUS®, or CasTALDuUs, an officer, antiently en- 


tertained in the courts of divers princes, | 
* The word is alſo wrote gaſlaldius, gaſtaldio, gaftaldatus, gua- 
faldus, c. Macri derives it from the Arabic cha/endar, pur- 
veyor of a houſe z others, from the German g/, and Halten, 
to retain travellers. | | 
The gaftaldus was what in Italy and Spain is now called major - 
domo, viz, the maſter, or ſteward of a houſhold. The gaftal- 
dus was a comes, or count, which ſhews his office to have been 
very conſiderable; See CounT. 


In the laws of Italy we ſometimes alſo meet with gaftaldus, in 


the ſenſe of a courier; and ſometimes as an eccleſiaſtical offi- 
cer; ſo that it is ſomewhere expreſſed to be ſimony, to buy 
the function of ga/taldns. 


GASTREPIPLOICA, in anatomy, a vein, which opens 


into the trunk of the vena porta; formed of ſeveral branches, 

derived from the ſtomach, and epiploon “. 

 ® Whence its name from yas, ſtomach, and crix, epi- 
loon. | 


GASTRIC, Gast RI us, in anatomy, is applied to divers 


veins, on account of their, proceeding from the ſtomach, or 
ventricle, which the Greeks call yagmg. See STOMACH, 


Er IGASTRIc, HyPocasTRIC, DiGaASTRIC, Cc. 


The gaftricus major, or greater ga/{ric vein is inſerted into the 
ſplenic. vein; and the u, or leſſer gaftric, into the trunk 
of the vena porta. | 


GASTRILOQUUS®, or G4sTx11.00v0s, a perſon who 


ſpeaks inwardly, or within his ſtomach; and whoſe voice 
ſeems to come a-far off; more uſually called vent#iloguus. 
See VENTRILOQUUS, | 
* The word is formed of the Greek, 251g, belly, ſtomach, and 
the Latin Zoqui, to ſpeak. 


GASTROCNEMIUS, in anatomy, a name common to 


that the order ſhould no longer be called the order of Se. George | 


but that of the garter ; and inſtead of the George, hung at 
the collar, he ſubſtituted a cavalier, bearing a book on the 
point of his ſword, with the word protectio graven on the 
ſword; and verbum Dei on the book; with a buckle in the 
left hand, and the word fides thereon. Larrey. | 

For a further account of the order of the garter, ſee Camden, 
Aſhmole, Leland, Polydore Virgil, Heylin, Legar, Glover, 
and Fauyn. Rd $0 25 | 

Erhard, Cellius, and the prince of Orange, adds Papebroche, 
have given deſcriptions of the ceremonics uſed at the inſtall- 
ment of knights. A Ciſtercian monk, named Mendocius 
Belvaletus, has a treatiſe, intitled la Garretiere, or Speculum 
Anglicanum, ſince printed under the title of the Catechiſm of 

VoL J. * 


Re Or” 


two muſcles, conſtituting the ſura, or calf of the leg; the 
one called externus, the other internus.—Sec Tab, Anat. ( Myol.) 
fig. 6, 11. 41, 41. | 


GASTROCNEMIUS externus, called alſo ſuralis externus, and 


gemellus, has two diſtin, fleſhy, originations, from the ſu- 


perior, and hindermoſt part of each. tubercle of the lower ap- 
pendage of the thigh-bone; which in their deſcent are each 


dilated into two ſmall fleſhy bellies, the innermoſt of which is 


thickeſt and largeſt; having each a different ſeries of fleſhy 
fibres, which at length uniting, make a broad, ſtrong tendon ; 
which narrowing itſelf, joins the great tendon of the ſolæus, 
four fingers breadth above its inſertion into the os calcis.— 
See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1, n. 66. fig. 2. n. 48, 

When this muſcle acts, the foot is ſaid to be extended or pulled 


backwards; which motion is very neceſſary in walking, run- 


4Gg | ning, 
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GASTROCN EMH, or ſirulies miteritus, 


9 — 
wear low-heeled ſhoes, have theſe muſcles 


from its figure reſembling a ſole-fiſh; is placed under che ex- 


ternal, 1 „ with a tranſparent | 


tendinous expantion, makes it appear of a livid colour. 
ee Tab, Anat. (Mdydl.) 2 n. 63. fg. 2. m 4 ö 
It begins partly tendinous, c | . 


e fe with the toes, being, as it were, a lever 
to the whole body, ought therefore to be attended with muſ- 
cles of great ſtrength to extend it; which is the reaſon that 
_ theſe muſcles ſo much exceed their antagoniſts. © 
GASTROLATER*, a glutton, or belly-god : cxjus deus 
venter eff. See Ibol ATE R. r et 
G A8 T * or hy res} — 
divination, practiſed amang the antients, by means e 
coming, or ſeeming to come out of the belly, See DIVIN A- 
TION. ; p F 1 „ 1 


There is another kind of divination, called by the fame name, 


omancy, which is performed by means of glaſſes, or other 

round rrapſparent veſlels ; at ts er whereof 1 
gures appear, by magic art. It us called, by reaſon 
figures r as !n the belly of the veſlcls, * n 

GASTROTOMY, the operation of cutting open the belly ; 


otherwiſe called the Cæſarian ſef7im, See CASARILAN See- 


tion. 

GATE, a large door, leading, or giving entrance, into a city, 
town, caſtle, palace, or other conſiderable building. See 
Door. | | , 
Thebes, in Egypt, was antiently known by the appellation, 
with an hundred gates. Fez, in Africa, has thirty-one gates. 
In antient Rome there was a triumphal gate, porta trium- 
phalis, See Trxrumpn. In modern Rome there is the 
Jubilee gate, which is only opened the year of a grand jubilee, 
See JUBILEE, Th WET ULTY 

"he gatgs of London are many of them converted into gaols, 
or priſons; as Ludgate, Newgate, &c. —The leſſer, or by- 


este, are called poſerns.. See PosTERN, 


Gates through which coaches, &c. are to paſs, ſhould not be 
leſs than ſeven foot broad; nor more than twelve: the height 
to be 14 the breadth. | 5 
ing of GAT ES, in aſtrology, ſee Or EN IW. 
AVEL, or Ga BET, in law, fignifies tribute, toll, cuſtom, 
yearly rent, payment, or revenue; of which there were an- 
tiently ſeveral kinds, gavel-corn, gavel-malt, out-gavel, gavel- 
fodder, & c. See GAE. e ae 
Gavel, is ſometimes alſo uſed for what we more uſually call 
the gable. See GABLE. ee ror ogy yes 
GAVELET, GavEIETUM, in law, a ſpecial, and antient 
kind of ceſſavit, uſed in Kent, where the cuſtom of gavel- 
kind continues; whereby the tenant ſhall forfeit his lands 
and tenements to the lord, if he withdraw from him his 
due rents, and ſervices . See FEE, SERVIct, and Ga- 
VEL-KIND. | a | ee rt Ae, | 
The proceſs of the gavelat is thus: the lord is firſt to ſeek by 
the ſteward of his court, from three weeks to three weeks, to 
find ſome diſtreſd upon the tenement ; till the fourth court ; 
and if at that time he find none, at this foarth court, 
„ 
A \ it a year and a ; 
within which time, 22382 y his — rs 
yeaſonable amends for the with- „ "be ſhall have and 
enjoy his tenement as beſbte : if he come not before the year 


and day be paſt, the lord is to go to the next county court, 
with TIP what had rale at his own dare pro- 


nounce there his proceſs, to have further witneſſes; and then 


by the award of his own court, he ſhall enter and manure the 
tenement as his own : ſo that if the tenant defire afterwards to 
have and hold it as before, he muſt agree with the lord, ac- 


_ eording to this old ok « Has he not fince any hi 12 


* given, or any thing then let him pay five pound for 

his were, ere he become healder again.” —— Other copies 

have the firſt part with ſome variation 3 « Let him nine times 
„ fpay, and nine times repay,” - cpr ee 

GAVELKIND, a tenure, or cuſtom, whereby the lands of 

the father are equally divided, at his death, among all his ſons; 


or the land of the brother among all the brethren, if he have | ' 


no iſſue of his own, See'Custom, and TrWURE, Dx- 

SCENT, &c, l : N N 
Teutonicis priſe:s patrids ſuccedit in agros 
Maſcula #4 ng N ulla ons. N 

This cuſtom, which antiently obtained throughout England, 

is ſtill of force in the ! part of Kent, Urchenfeild in 

Herefordſhire, and elſewhere ;, though with ſome difference : 


.'< convicted of felony, murder, &c; The tenants in gove/- 


it, But by the Stat. 34 and 55 Hen. VIII. all-Gaveltind lande n 
| Wales are made deſcendible ro the beir, according to dhe 


courſe of common law. See DescenT, Scr. 


„ In an antient book of records in Chriſtchurch,” Canterbury, 


of the time of 1 our Saxon anceſtors are ſaid i, 
have held all their ſands either by writing, or without: the 
firſt were called borland; whoſe owners were men, whom we 
now tal} freebolders i the ſecond was called folkland ; the own. 
 ers'whereof were of ſervile condition, and poſſeſſed 4 95 
tuntatem demini,' (See Bock LAND, FattHonLD, For. 
LAND, &c.) Now, the inheritance, or freehold, did not, in 
thoſe days, to the eldeſt ſon, - but to all alike ; which 
in Saxon was called dandeſcyſtan, and in Kent, 75 fit 


und; whence came the cuſtom gavellind. And the rcaſen 


why it was retained in Kent more than other places, was that 
% The ptople of Kent, upon the Norman invaſion, could 
s not be reduced to ſurrender to the conqueror, but on theſe 
&« conditions, that they ſhould retain their antient country- 
* cuſtoms without any infringement or diminution ; and e. 


1 n L401 | 
66 - lands held under this denomination, deſcend equally, 


„ and are divided, ſhare and ſhare alike, among all the male 
*. <6, children; and in defe& of theſe, among the females.” He 
adds, „ That are of age, or qualified to take the lands 
s upon them, at z and may then give, vend, or alie- 
- 6, nate the ſame moe; 2 —— without the conſent of an 
c lord: and children here inherit their father's land, thoug 
% find are to do fealty 5 and to be in the tuition of the next 
« a-kin, who is not next heir after them, till fifteen years of 
nage; to pay acknowledgment to the lord for the lands, ©, 
GAVELMAN “, à tenant, who is liable to tribute. 
© Fe de Terring,' qui 'wecantzr Gavelmanni. Somner, Ga. 
— -- elftin ; ud a ban 69% bt. vin 

GAUGE Lis, a line on the common gauging- rod, whoſe de- 
ſeription and uſe fee under the article Gau diNd. 

GAuOR-Point, of a ſolid meaſure, is the diameter of a Circle, 
- Whoſe area is equal to the ſolid content of the ſame meaſure, 
| See Mxazure, and Cour EN rx. 

Thus, the ſolidity of a wine gallon being 231 cubic inches; 
if you conceive a circle to contain fo * the dia- 
meter of it will be 17. 15 ; and that will be the gauge-pcire 
of wine meaſure. | 5 
And an ale gallon containing 288 cubic inches; by the ſame 
rule, the  geugs-pomt for ale- meaſure will be found to be 19. 
15 : and after the fame manner may the gauge-point of any 
_ we 1 _ when the diameter of à cylinder in 
inches is equal to gange point in meaſure, (given 
likewiſe hg pr every inch in tier” Ad. will — 
an integer of the ſame meaſure. In a cylinder, whoſe dia- 
meter is 17.15 inches, every inch in height contains one in- 
tire gallon in wine · meaſure; and in another, whoſe diame- 
ter is 19.15, every inch in length contains one ale gallon, 

GAUGER, an oificer, appointed by the king, to gauge, 1. -. 

examine, or meaſure all caſks, tuns, pipes, barrels, hogſheads 
of beer, wine, oil,.&c, and to give them a mark of allow- 
ance (which is a circle burnt with an iron) before they be 
fold in any place within the extent of this office, See Ex- 
eis, and GAUGING, | 

GAUGING, the art, or act of meaſuring the capacities, or 

contents of all kinds of veſſels z and determining the quan- 

oy of fluids, or other matters, contained therein. 5c 
-Mrzasurinc, ConTenT, See. 

_ Gauging is the art of reducing the unknown capacity of 
veſſels of divers forms, cubical, parallelepepedal, cylindrical, 
ſpheroidal, conical, &c. to ſome known cubic meaſure; 
and of computing, for inſtance, how many gallons, quarts, 
— or the like, of liquor, e. gr. ale, beer, wine, 

brandy, &c. are contained therein. See Cu BE, Paral- 
LELEPEPED, &c, ITO. Wing © 
Gauging is a branch of ſtereometry. See STERBOMETRY. 

The principal veſſels that come under its operation, ate 

pipes, barrels, rundlets, and other caſks ; alſo backs, coolers, 

The L content of edel, paraclopepoda and p 

Ide ſolid content dal and priſmatic: 
xellels, we have already obſerved, is iy found in cubic 

inches, or the like, by multiplying the area of the baſe by 
the perpendicular altitude. See 80L 1D, PRISM, c. 

| for cylindrical veſſels, the fame is found by multip!y- 

ing the area of the circular baſe, by the perpendicular ti- 
tude, as before. See CyLinDER. © . 

. Caſks of the uſual form of ads, kilderkins, Cc. may 
be. conſidered as ſegments of a ſpheroid cut off by two 

planes, perpendicular to the axis; which brings them to 
Oughtred's theorem, for” meaſuring ale and wine cal*3; 
which is thus: Add twice the area of the circle at the burg, 

to the area of the circle of the head, Multiply the ſum by 
one third of the length of the caſk : the product is the con- 
tent of the veſſel in cubic inches. | 

But, for accuracy, Dr. Wallis, Mr, Caſwel, Cc. think, that 

moſt of our caſks had better be conſidered as fruſtums of pa- 
rabolic ſpindles ; which are lefs than the fruſtums of ſphe- 
roids of the ſame baſe, and height; and give the capacity 0! 

veſſels nearer the truth, than either Oughtred's method, 
| | which 


length ds! 

ſum. of 
th 4 in all places. Kepler, however 

ic. who takes 5 

?.nthett of of all. 


2 circle at the head ; 


them together into 
internal length of the 
caſk, gives the content in ſolid inches: which are converted 


I 
into gallons, by dividing by 2 


wine gallons. 
But gaugings as now 


82 for ale, and by 231 for 


practiſed, is chiefly done by means of 
ſineſs at once, and anſwer the 
culation 3 which is no i Add; 
caſe and diſpatch of the work. This inſtrumental 
chiefly inſiſt upon. 
whereby the content 
Db l Wee 
ab. veying, 
; 8 the 10 
mated, e. gr. an it at right angles to 
ho 3 B — a1 aft 2 — 
I be the diameter of a 
two meaſures, or gallons, of the ſame height as the former. 
Again, let A 2z=B 2; then will B 3 be the diameter of a 
vellel that holds three meaſures, 
that which only 


ion without ſo much cal- 
addition, both to the 


gang ing, therefore, we ſhall 
Con/truction of @ GAU GIN G-rod 

lindrical, or other common da 

ter A B of a ceylindrica) veſſel, A 
ds one of the 


ſtaves oppolite to the burig- 
is line, there is writ thereon, 


ate, a line of inches, and the gauge 
exprefling the areas of tircles;.. whoſe 
correſpondent inches in ale' 
the beginning is writ, ale ar. 
On the third face, 6, are three 


any cy- 
diame- 


26. that 


line equal 


indeſinite line A 
that holds 


At 
to AB; then wi W 877 5 
ſcales of lines ; the firſt, at 
„is for finding how man 
but of the / ſame height as | - 
holds one: And; after the ſame manner, | 
find the diameters of other larger veſſels, B 4, B 5, B6, 


found, A 1, A2,A 2, 
and on the other 


B 7, Oe. 
Lal, ſet off the ſeveral diviſions thus 
Oc. upon the ſide of a rod, or rule ; 
height, or depth of a cylinder, that holds one meaſure or 
gallon, repeated as oft as it will go. Thus is the gauging- 
rod compleat. 1 ; 


For cylinders, that have the ſame altitude, are to each'other 
z contequently the ſquare of 
4 gallons, muſt be double, 
ch only holds one. And 
the ſquare of B 1-is double, 
quadruple, Oc. it is evident, 
4, Cc. are the diameters of 


guifying a butt. fand- 
the gauging-rod, 7, are 
wants in a firkin, kilderkin, 

rallel to the horizon, 


B. ſignifying a firkin, 


OE . * n 28 Tourer 


as the ſquares of their diameters 


end of 
the diag 


meeting 
mark © 


cylindrical- veſſel be 8, 

be 96 gallons. 

you take the height'of the cylinder, con- 

the greater will the diameter of the baſe 

that, and the diameters of the 
lons, will be the more eafil 

ght to be. only one | 


he leſs 
taining one gallon, 
be : whence both 


linders, 
iviſibl 


wine gallons 62. | 
If a veſſel be open, 
meaſure from the 


tenth of a gallon call 100 gallons ; 
call 1000 gallons, 

Exam. at 4.48 inches, on the diagonal beer-line, is 200 
gallons; fo that 4 inches 48 parts, now called 44 inches' 8 
uſt two tenths of a gallon, now called 200 gallons : 
al line be 76 inches and 4 tenths, a cloſo 
iagonal, will bold 1000 beer gallons ; but an 
half ſo much, viz. 500 beer gallons, 
To find the content of any 
gallons ; ſeek the diameter of the ve 
in inches, and juſt againſt it, on the gauge-line, is the 
ned in one inch deep : this 
of the cylinder, will give its con- 


nder, whoſe | 
; find ſuch 
by the length of 
r of meaſures 
. 
IO; Which mull by 15 

caſk, 1 50 meaſures. : 


of the two ends be not equal ; 
half their ſum for the diameter | 


tenths, 


ſo alſo, 


the diagon 
 caſk, of ſuch d 


z the product will be the num GAUGE -Line,---- 


the veſſel contains. 5 | 
Suppoſe, e. gr. A B==$, and G H 
equated diameter will be 
ives the capacity of the 
f it happen that the diameters 
meaſure them both, and take 
to work by. 
There is another 


quantity of ale gallons contai 
multiplied by the length 

tent in ale 
EXAmp 
the diameter of 
ale gallons ? | | 
Right againſt 25 inches, on the gauge-line, is one pallon, and 
«745 of a gallon ; which multiplied by 32.06, 
gives 55.9447 gallons for the content of 


E Kr 


ppoſe the length of the veſſel 32.06, and 
its baſe 25 inches ; what is the content in 


length, 
e veſſel, 


* 4 
- 
—— — — 2 
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| ſee under the article SLI DW Nl. 
GAUGING- ; ſeertheatticle Ga uot b 5 
GAULISH Language ; ſee Roman, and * * 
GAUNT, an old word for lean; or lank. Thus we 
A gaunt-bellied er +belligd horſe, when * * I 
up towards his e ee 
„N ser 
GAURES, or rather ens, or Gerdes, be. the ar- 
ticle GABRES, 
GAWZE,. in commerce, a very Sin, fight,” 2 
kind e ui re ſometimes 'of (ile, wht ene only 
—_— See STUFF. | © OV IP 
To warp the filk for making of gowns, — La. a kind of | 


mill, upon which the ili is wound': this mill is a wooden |. 


machine, about /{iz; foot. high; having an axis perpendicu- 
in the middle thereof, with fix large wings, on 


the filk is wound from off the bobbins, dy dis axis 


— | 

Wben all the fitk is on the ell thy uſe zes. 
ment, to wind it off again on to two this done, the 
ſilk is paſſed through.as many little beads as there are threads 
of ilk ; and thus rolled "on another beam, 8 


The gans loom ib much. like that-of thei common wea- 
vers, 0 See 


Loom. : 


Thee aiadaveed gawzes 3 ſome with de of: and | 
ſilver, on a ſilk ground: theſe laſt are ny from 


China. 

GAT AC, ſee the article den 64 þ 

GAZE- Found, ſee the article Houn v. 

GAZETTE „ a news paper, or printed account of che 
tranſactions of divers countries, in a looſe a or half- 
| ſheet, , See JouRN AI. 


„ The word is formed ws Chat. nah; Formerly | 


current at Venice ; which was the ordinary price of the firſt 
news- papers printed there: though others derive it, by cor. 
ruption, from the Hebrew ixgad, which : ſignifies nuntiut, a 
meſſenger; but this etymology is too, much forced. | 
We. fay, the London | Gazette, Paris Gazette, Gazette 'a- la 
main, . ----(razette;, which moſt people look on as trifles, 


are by ſome held the moſt difficult kind of compoſitions that | 1 


have appeared. They require a very extenſive acquaintance 
. with the languages, and all the terms thereof; a great fa- 

cility, and command of writing, and relating, things ns. 
and in a ſeẽC words. 


To write a Gazette, a man ſhould be able to ſpeak of war 
both by land, and fea ; be thoroughly acquainted with every | 


thing relating to geography, the hiſtory of the time, and 
that of the noble families; with a 


R » een f 


all nations. 
Vigneul de Marville rothuranendem e ee well-wrote, 


28 N ene ne. | 


coming into the world. | 
The firſt Gazette publiſhed in theſe parts, is ſaid. to have been 
that of Paris, begun-in the year 1637, by Theophraſt Re- 
- naudot, 1 of Mer in his aalen, a ntelli- 
gence. 
GAZONS, in fortification, burt or cabs 50 freſh earth 
covered with graſs, cut in form of a wedge, about a foot 
long, and half a foot thick; to line or face the outſides of 
works made of earth, in order to keep up the lame, and pre- | 
vent their mouldering. 
GEERS,- a general term for trappi harneſs, and all other 
that belong to draught-ho wings, or oxen, 


HENNA, T«ys, a ſcripture term, which has given ſome | 
—_ to the criticks. It occurs in St. Matthew) v. 22, 29, þ 30. | 
\ gems, on their own particular obſervations; and, as it is 110 
ways improbable that ſome of the ſofter ſtones may have cos 


X. 28, xvili. 9. xxiii. 155 33. NMark ix. 435 45» 47. 

xii. 5. James iii. 6. 

The authors of the Louvain, and 8 verfions, retain the 
word Gebenua, as it ſtands in the Greek; the like does M. 
Simon: the E Eb tranſlators render it by bell, ang; wt 


X. 


If he ſwell much in his 


e ne 


te filth 


3 — for wh 


- |. denote 7 . 


3 8 DS . 
A iCians, is 2 "py 
inous conſtene — — 227 thing 


Dorle. 
Hence; wergild . for the valve or price of 2 
ns I fr poet Ga, ee 5 
. ti ae Geldis Danepeldir; Mirae s, £9 Fore. 
jo oof or Blodevita & * is Erirewita, & Heir. 
| 0 aun, n ts e Tr hike E Hwa. 
Arealen, * agar W 1 4 Priorat. de Hat- 
land in Devon. 5 
Aoaait, d my Foor-Geld. 
Hern- Grp, fre the aner. { HornGeld. 
Waod-Gz 19D; 0) Woon-Celd. 
GELD ABLE, emen ö 
GELDING, the operation of caſtadtitig, and particularly 
horſes. See CASTRATION, 
The "fame term is alſo applied to a horſe thus caſtrated ; 
or "whole teſticles aro cut out, to diſable him from being a 
ſttallion. See Honss; ; 
In gelding of horſes, regard is to be had is nie age, the ſea- 
ſon of the year, and the ſtate of the moon, — For the firf}, 
if it bo a colt, the operation may be performed at nine, or 
; fifteen days old, if the teſticles be come down; in regard 
the ſooner. he is gelt, the better it will be for his growth, 
hape, and courage'3 t a horſe may be gelded at any 
nage, if care be taken in cure, —As for the ſecond, the 
beſt time — x: or May; or" elſe about the latter 
the third, nn of the moon is 


end. of 
13 4 the fitteſt time. 
"he of gelding: is thus: the beaſt being caſt on 


ſome ſoft place, the operator takes the teſticles between hi- 
fore and great finger; flits the cod, and preſſes out the 

then „ rs- made very ſmooth, ei- 
ther of ſteel, box, or brazil, + the ſtrings of the ſtones 
between them, ee tire (et. on ; 
—— —— that there may be no flux of the 
ſtone wan thin drawing cau- 


niade S 
The ow 7; devinkes — plaſter, made of wax, rolin, and 
w 


aſhed turpentine melted together, and meks it on the head 
— with the hot iron ; and afterwards ſears the 


led with white alt ; and the out- ſide of ths cod — 
with hogs greaſe: and thus they let him viſhs and keep him 
in a warm ſtable, wi ing him up. 

N or ſheath, they chaſe him up 
and down, and make Any trot an hour in a 4 Le 
ſoon recovers. 

GELOSCOPY, Ge LOSCOPIA) 42 kind of Guan ion, draw. 
from laughter : or, a knowledge of any perſon's character. 
and qualities, acquired from the conſideration 'of his laugh: 
ter. See PHRYSIOGNOMYY oo 

GEM, or Gaunm, Grun, a common name fax, all pre 
cious ſtones, or jewels, See PR CCIOusS Stones. 

Among gems," the principal are the diamond, ruby, ſapphire. 
emerald, turcoiſe, opal, agat, cryſtal, Sc. Ste each unde 


its proper article, DIamony, RuBy, SAPPHIRE, Eu- 
RALD, Sc. Pearls are alſo ranked among gens; thous]: 
not ſtones. See PEARL,” 


Several authors, both 3 relate wonder, 


the virtues, and medicinal properties of gm e but their repu 
tation, in this teſpect, is now not a little fallen; and many 
even deny them any virtue at all. Vet are the fragment: ©. 

ſuch ſtones ſtill preſerved by the phyſicians, in ſome of the 
moſt celebrated compoſitions ; and there are oral — 

cal pr made of Gm. 

In effect, as ſeveral perſons —— candour and ex- 
perience, have related ſome conſiderable effects of certain 


ſiderable operations on the human body; it might be imb 
dent ih to ene Chan 9 anv - ci il 
virtue at 1 . 0 2 
| 1 Van 


ide us fabulous ; there will ſtill remain ſome, on as 
_—_— well warranted a footing, as many of gur 
On dach conſiderations, Mr. Boyle was induced to give us 
: treatiſe of the in "and vir of geme 3 the purport 
whereof is to make appear, that ſuch ſtones were originally 
in a fluid ſtate, or made up of ſuch ſubſtances as were for- 
merly fluid ; and that many of their general virtues are pro- 


badly -bſtances uſually incorporated with them ; while the 
great variety, and the particular efficacy of their virtues a- 
riſe from ſome happy concurrent circumſtances of that com- 
mixture; &. fr. the peculiar nature of the impregnatin li- 
quor, the proportion wherein it is mixed with the t 
juice, and the like. . | 
To ſupport this hypotheſis of the virtues of gems, he ſhews 
that ſeveral of them are not ſimple concretions of any pe- 
treſcent liquors, but conſiſt alſo of other mineral adventi- 
tious parts; which he argues from the ſeparableneſs of ſuch 
ſubſtances in ſome ftones, the ſpecific gravity in others, and 
the different waters or W be met * in 2 of 
the ſame ſpecies, as ru res, granates, even dia- 
monds 3 of which ſome are yellow, ſome of other colours, 
and ſome green, almoſt hke emeralds, 
There may therefore be in ſome gems numberleſs adventi- 
tious corpuſcles : but there is great reaſon to think that ſome 
of theſe corpuſcles may be endued with ſeveral properties and 
medicinal v : there is a great difference among ticſe 
impregnating particles, and probably a greater variety than 
known by us; and laſtly, many gems are very richly im- 
pregnated with theſe particles : why, then, may not they 
exert ſome power ? this is the ſubſtance of what is directly 
alledged, in behalf of gems. f 
The ſtreſs of what is objected againſt them, is, that the mi- 
neral ſubſtances thay contain, are ſo cloſely locked up, that 
they can communicate nothing to the body, and ſo can have 
no medicinal operation, being unconquerable by ſo ſmall a 
heat, as that of the ſtomach, and other parts of the body. 
See DIG EST IO. | 
Which objection might be plauſible enough to prevent one's 
aſcribing any medicinal ' virtues to them a priori; but can 
conclude nothing againſt what is warranted by fo many facts, 
and obſervations ; eſpecially, when there are ſeveral parti- 
culars, that obviate this objection. | 
For, a vigorous loadſtone, though frequently harder than 
many gents, is known to emit copious effluvia : and there are 
many Which have been found to have a manifeſt and incon- 
venient operation on the human body, by being wore in the 
ket, or long held in the hand. Mr. Boyle has found 
ivers tranſparent pebbles, which, when cut, would reſemble 
diamonds, that might be immediately brought to emit copi- 


' When much the/qfentelt part of their traditionary qualities 
other 


ous, and ftrong-ſcented ſteams. And if electrical attractions 


be owing to the effluvia of bodies excited by rubbing ; very 
flight alterations may ſuſſice to procure expirations from 
tranſparent gems, many of which are electrical, and even 
the hardeſt of all, viz, diamonds ; one of which Mr. Boyle 
kept by him, which upon a little friction would attract very 
vigorouſly. See Macnert, ErrLuvia, ELECTRICITY, 
Dramonsp, Oe. 
To that part of the objection, which pretends gems not to 
be digeſtible by the heat of the ſtomach, it may be replied, 
that we do not know how far the digeſtion of things in the 
ſtomach is owing to heat: nor is it proved, that ſuch ma- 
terials can have no operation on the body, without being di- 
2 i. e. in paſſing through it, without undergoing any 
nfible change of bulk, figure, Ic. as gems, when ſwallow- 
ed, are ſuppoſed to do. 
For ſome chemiſts make a kind of bullets of regulus of an- 
timony, which they call piilulz perprtue, e when th 
have performed their operation in the body, and are 
forth with the excrements, they may be applied again and 
again to the ſame purpoſe. Nor do we know, what analogy 
there may be between ſome juices in the body, and thoſe mi- 
neral parts which impregnate gems : for though oculus mundi 
be reckoned among the rare gems, yet if one of the beſt 
fort, be, fora while, kept in common water, it will undergo 
an alteration, obvious to the eye. 
Add that Mr. Boyle has, without heat, obtained a manifeſt 
tincture from ſeveral hard bodies, and even from a tranſpa- 
rent ſort of gems, by means of à faint liquor, diſtilled from 
a vegetable ſubſtance, as harmleſs, and as plentifully eaten 


as bread. And whether ſome juices of the body, affiſted | 


by the natural heat thereof, may not ferve for menſtrua to 


fome gems, we will not fay ; but even the natural heat of a | 

human ſtomach, nay perhaps of the external parts of the 

body, may be able, though not to digeſt precious _ | 
makes 


to fetch out ſonie of their virtues : for it is certain, it 
a ſenſible alteration in the hardeſt ſort of them: witneſs a 
diamond of Mr. Boyle's, whoſe electrical faculty might be 


excited without rubbing, only' by a languid degree of ad- 


ventitious heat : and another, which, by means of water, 
made a little more than luke warm, might be brought to 
—_ in A dark. See PHO%@PHOR US, 

01. I. | 


17 if it be yet objeRted, that it is not likely: per ſhould 
any efluvia, or portions of keen {pl any 


loſe none of their weight: it may be anfwered, that 
the antimonial glaſs and cup imbue wine and other 1 
* 


| ith a ſtrong emetic quality, without undergoing any 
ble diminution of 
be not allowed 


Add, that though common wa- 
1 fit to draw any thing from 
mercury ; yet, both Helmont, and others inform us, that a 
large quantity of it being kept a day or two upon a ſmall 
proportion of that drug, will acquire a virtue of killing 
8 though the mercury retains its former weight. See 

ERCURY, 


pou Grun, in botany, an eye. See Grmwa. 


a ſupplement ; in ſtrictneſe, it rather ſigniſies comple- 


The Gemara is uſually called fimply Talmud, the common 
name of the whole work. In this ſenſe we fay, there are 
two Gemara's, or Talmuds; that of Jeruſalem, and that of 
Babylon: though in ſtrictneſs, the Gemara is only an explica- 
tion of the Miſchna, given by the Jewiſh doors in their 
ſchools : much as the commentaries of our ſchool divines on 
St. Thomas, or the maſter of the ſentences, are an explica- 
tion of the writings of thoſe authors, 
A commentary, Monſ. Tillemont obſerves, was wrote on 
the Miſchna, by one Jochanan, whom the Jews place about 
the end of the ſecond century : but Fa, Morin proves from 
the work itſelf, wherein mention is made of the Turks, that 
it was not wrote till the time of Heraclius, about the year 
620 : and this is what is called the Gemara, or Talmud of 
Fettſalem, which the Jews do not uſe or eſteem much, by 
reaſon of its obſcurity. 
They fet a much greater value on the Gemaya, or Talmud of 
Babylon, begun by one Afa ; diſcontinued tor ſeventy-three 
on occaſion of the wars with the Saracens and Per- 
z and finiſhed by one Joſa, about the cloſe of the ſe- 
veath century. | 
Though the name Talmud, in its latitude, includes both the 
Miſchna, and the two Gemara's ; yet is it properly that of 
Aſa and Joſa alone which is meant under that name, 
This the Jews prize above all their other writings ; and even 
ſet it on a level with ſcripture itſelf : in effect, they con- 
ceive it as the word of God, derived by tradition from Moſes, 
and preſerved without interruption to their time. —Ra. Je- 
huda, and aſterwards R. Jochanan, R. Aſa, and R. Joſa, 
fearing the traditions ſhould be loſt in the diſperſion of the 
Jews, collected them into the Miſchna and Gemara, See 


TRADITION. 


GEMAT RIA“, or Gau ET RIA, the firſt kind of artifi- 


cial cabbals, uſed by the Jews, See CABRBALA. 
®* The word is formed from the Rabbinical Hebrew N 9, 
formed by corruption of the Greek Te@uerpre. 
Gematria is a geometrical, or arithmetical method of ex- 
aining words; whereof there are two kinds: the firſt 
— a more immediate relation to arithmetic; and the 


* 


latter, to geometry, 

The firſt — f in. taking the numerical value of each 
letter in a word, or phraſe ; and giving it the ſenſe of ſome 
other word whoſe numerical letters, taken after the ſame 
manner, make the ſame ſum. For it is to be obſerved, that 
neither the Hebrews, nor Greeks, have any other numeral 
figures, beſide the letters of the alphabet, See LETTER, 


and CHARACTER, 


Thus, a cabbaliſt, taking the two firſt words in Geneſis, 


N13 IVR, and by addition getting the ſum total of 
all the numbers, ſignified by thoſe letters; finds that theſe 
two words ſignify the ſame as thoſe other three, DN 
: 017323 i wr For, as to the firſt; J, is 2; J, 2003 N, I; 
D, 300; „ 10; H, 400; 2, 2; 4200; and N, 1: which, 
together make 1416. And as to the latter; 2, ſignifies 2 ; 
„ 2003 N, 1; F, 300; , 5 J, 50 W, 3003 J, 5 1503 
2, 23 J, 200; and &, 1: which ſummed up, yield the ſame 
number 1116. 

Whence the cabbaliſt concludes, NU IVPRT3, in the 
beginning he created : ſignifies the ſame thing as N. 
N] 21977, it was created at the beginning of the year ; 
and accordingly, the received opinion of the cabbaliſts, is, 
that the world was created at the beginning of the month 
Thiſri, which was antiently the firſt month in the year, and 
anſwers to our fir ſt month in autumn, via. September. 
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So, again, in the prophecy of Jacob, Gen. xlix. 10; the words 


79 Nl are underſtood of the Meſſiah ; by reaſon they 
| 2 the fame number with TMWDy which ſignifies the 
© The ſecond kind of Gematria is much more obſcure, and dif- 
&cult ; and accordingly leſs uſed : it is employed in ſeek 
for abftruſe, and hidden interpretations in the dimenſions 
parts of the buildings mentioned in ſcripture, by dividing, 
_ multiplying, Fc. thoſe meaſures by each other. —Of this we 


| The. ſcripture ſays, that Noah's ark was 300 cubits long, 
50 wide, and 30 high : now, the cabbaliſt takes the length 


30, gives the quotient 10 : the 
js , to be placed on the right fide of yy. He then divides 


| us, by the rules of the Cabbala, it ap- 
_ pears, that there is no ſalvation, but in Jeſus Chriſt ; as, at 
the deluge, no perſon was ſaved but thoſe in the ark. 
After the like manner, is the ſame name WW" found in the 
_ dimenſions of Solomon's temple.---But it is rather an injury, 
than an advantage to the chriſtian religion, to ſupport 10 by 
ſuch frivolous evidences. | 
GEMELLES, in heraldry, à bearing of bars by pairs, Or 
couples, in a coat of arms.----He beareth gules on a chevron 
argent, three bars gemelles ſable, by the name of Throg- 


GE MELLUS, in anatomy, 2 muſcle of the arm, called alſo 
biceps externus, as having two heads.---See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) 
fig. 1. n. 26. fig. 6. n. 14. fig. 7. u. 13. 13. 13-13. dee alſo 


One of the heads of this muſcle riſes temdinous from the up- 
per part of the inferior coſta of the ſcapula 3 whence paſſing 


The gemellus, is the firſt extenſor of the cubit ; and is by many 
reckoned two diſtinẽt muſcles the firſt called longus, the 
latter brevis. | 
GEMINATED Calumn, ſee the article Col uux. 
GEMINI, in aſtronomy, the twins ; a conſtellation, or fign 
of the Zodiac; the third in order; repreſenting Caſtor and 
Pollux. See Si ox, and ConsTELLATION. 
The ftars in the fign Gemins, in Ptolemy's catalogue are 24 3 
in Tycho's 29 3 in the Britannic catalogue 890. The order, 


as follow: 


Names and fituations of the "© Longitude.| Latitude. 5 


fiars. 1 | 
p * „ 0 “ a" 
That preced. Caſtor's foot, peru 1126 37 24] © 12 19 A 4 
27 13 25] © 9 50 B 
4142 o 21 os Al 8 
28 5 24} 0 28 05 A 7 
28 18 ri] 0 57 59 B 7 
5 * | 
28 30 25] 0 32 35 7 
In preced. foot of Caſter 29 6 43] 0 56 00 A 4 
29 23 55] © 32 20 Bl7 8 
20 33 5/0 18 48 B f 
co © 9 11 25 B 
10 
| #0 590 34085 
o 6 35o Bos A8 
Subſeq. in the ſame foot o 58 10] 0 51 22A} 3 
„ 1 42 18 A7 8 
1 54 1 i 
15 
2 943 2 32 13A 7 
2 13 30 2 50 09 A 7 
In extrem. of Caftor's hind foot, 2 2 200 3 06 03 A 4 
3 19 16 7 22 33 47 
323 4/5 20 15 A7 8 
20 | 
3 38 19] 5 28 Tr 
3 27 46| 4 46 30 B 6 
3 50 57 348 91 7 
4 20 76 14 57 A7 
4 6 16] 5 47 95B| © 
7 2: Te 
Lucid foot of Pollux 4 46 18] 6 47 19 Af 3 
f 4 24 39} 5 4 50 B06 
4 48 34] 5 243507 
ö | 353 4 045 27 344] 5 
In Caſtar's upper. cee 5 36 3712 1 39B[ 3 
| 30 | 
5 30 22] 5 52 00 6 
5 35 25 5 51 40 l 7 
6 31 4 9 50 24A] 7 
In extrem. of Pollux's hind-foot 6 52 5:10 07 57 AlS 4 
| 6 7 2 57h 20 13 Al 7 


BY | | S 
e 27 41 5| © 6 
In Caſtor's fore-arm 6 47 30110 58 25 Bly ; 
+ the ap tt 8 5 49 31 354A. 
That preced. Pollux's knee 7.317 39] 1 11 15A, 
8 9 49] 2 29 00 5. 
0 40 OY 
In the heel of Pollux's hind-foot 9 8 19] 9 40 15 A6 
53 73 15 36 5667 
| 9. 21] 3 7 12 Bl 6 
In Caftor's thigh 9 52 20] 1 39 14B|6 
In hind-knee of Pollux 10 39 2 5 27A 3 
4 | 
© loch goin 10 42 25] 0 0 11Bhþ6 7 
12 11 13] 6 34 25 Af 5 
In fore-arm of Caſtos 11 9 53] 7 43 035 5 
11 34 4 21 25B| 6 
Loweſt in Caſtor's loins 12 9.12] 1 41 05 B 6 
50 T - 
0 9 9 8] 3 7 367 
13 13 35] 7 13 254A 7 
| 13 21 $1] 6 13 13 Ab 7 
Upper in Caſtor's loins | 12 33 46] 2 29 5% B05 
That againſt Pollux's leg 14 27 14) 5 49 37 Al 5 
55 | 
In Pollux's groin 14 11 200 © 13 © Aj 3 
In Pollux's belly 14 49 39 1 40 50 Als 7 
That againſt Pollux's ade 14 32 05| 2 55 41 856 6 
14 49 33 0 59 57 Bn 8 
. 14 23 25] 5 31 06 807 
In hind - houlder of Caſtor 14 38 10 5 43 35 B64 5 
South againſt Pollux's fide 16 00 45 1 41 55 A © 
Againſt Caſtor's ear 14 44 409 45 10 B05 
North againſt Poliux's fide 16 0¹ o 29 28 A| © 
Againſt Caſtor's hind-ibouller 15 22 5 | 6 og 23B| © 
5 
Comtiguous there, bur more © 15 30 51] 5 58 20Þ| 7 
Inthe of theforemoſt twin, Caſtor 15 55 20,19 03 48 Bit 2 
18 73 58] 6 02 17 A7 8 
Preced. of 4 under Pallux's ade 18 15 24) 5 50 21 A 6 
Subſeq. in Caſtor's ſhoulder 17 01 34 5 11 01 Bl 5 
70 
16 10 28013 18 13 Bl 6 
Over Caſtor's head 16 23 22112 52 49 B 5 
| 17 35 3 pr 
17 43 29) © 14 2 B14 7 
Second under Pollux's fide 19 20 32] 3 47 19 A! 6 
"73 
Between the (no Trade 18 17 7 25 46 B 5 
Over Pollux's hind-ſhoulder 19 01 14 4 24 00 B 6 
In the fing f Poll of — 19 20 180 3 02 23 B 4 5 
of Pollux ca 
we" 3 . I18 56 6 29 27 B 2 
5 20 12 59) 0 57 9347 
Over Pollux's head 18 20 47112 01 41 B 6 
Third under Pollux's fide 20 45 53) 2 40 594 6 
20 29 59] 1 57 1 Bl 6 
Preced. of thoſe that follow Pollux 20 55 12] 5 44 3 B] 6 
95 | 21 40 57] 1 21 33B| 5 
5 : 
Laſt of four under Pollux's fide 22 43 34 0 54 41 Al 7 
Middle of thoſe that follow Follux 22 54 28) 7 11 26B| 5 
| 24 07 46) 3 08 01B{ © 
North of thoſe that follow Pollux $24 35 271 9. 27 22 Bi © 


GEMINI, in anatomy, twWo muſcles of the thigh, which a- 
an 


The name Gemma is ied hereto, on occaſion of its luſtre, 
and brilliant; which is not unlike that of * | 

The principal mines of this falt are thoſe of Wi 
land; of Eperie, in Upper Hungary 3 and of Cardonna, n 


GEMONIA. Scale, or gradus GEMONII, among che 
Romans, were much the ſame as gallows, or gibbets in Eng- 
land. See GALLOWSs, and GIBBET. 
* Some ſay, they were thus denominated from the perſon whe 
. raiſed them: others, from the firſt criminals, that ſuffered on 
them : others, from the verb gemo, I ſigh, or groan- 


The gradus gemonii, according to Publius Victor, of Sextus 
Rufus, was a place raiſed on ſeveral ſteps, from whence they 
precipitated their criminals . Qthess repreſent it as 4 place 
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wheteon offenders were executed; and afterwards &xpoled to|  Uimenticiis of the equation that expreſſes the relation betwden 
lick view.--- The gemmie ſcale were in the. tenth region of their ordinates, and the abſciſſes. See GEOME TRICAL line. 
pu 
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the city, "I 
| he place to this uſe, in the year of Rome 358. GEND ER, in muſick, Sc. 7 
| no TE er Greser; conventiit, a Saxon word, denbt- | GEN EALOGEICA arber, ſee An hon. pil | 
GE det g, or aſſembly . See Mo v x. GENEALOGY *, a ſeries, or ſucceſſion of anceſtors, or 
ing a | Tr |  Þrogenitors: or, a ſummary account of the relations, and 


* Omnis homo pacem habeat cunds ad Gemotum & rediens de | kindred of a perſon; or family, both in the direct, and colla- 
| Gemoto, i, probatus fur fuerit. LL, Ed, Conf. See Wir-] toral lines: See Line, ara 7 DixecT, Des- 
Mi TENA. 'P | ' _GRER, Se.. KY 14 5 
| * GENA adratus, Tee the article QUADRATUS; 5 »The word js Greek, 44s „which is formed of 5er. 
GENDA MES, or GNS D'ARMEs, $: d. men of arms; genus, — race, lineage ; and A, /erms, diſcourſe. 
a term uſed among the French, for a ſelect body of horſe- | In divers chapters, and military orders, it is required that the 
guards; by reaſon ſucceeded the antient men of arms, candidates produce their Besen, to fhew that they are noble by 
” ho were armed at all points, and thence called gendarmes. ſo many deſcents. Sce DRScEN r. 
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. See GAR DS. ian | | Genealegical-tables, genealogical-tree, genealogical-trunk, or 

ſent, the troops of the king's guard de eorps, the muſ- | column, &. See An BoR.—The genealogical degrees are uſu- 
At pretent, tnt 3 
queteets, and light horſe, are reputed to belong to the gen-] ally repreſented in circles, ranged over, under, and aſide of 
darmerie. See GENDARMERY., . _ each other. Ihe antients had the like; which they called 
The grand gendarmes, ſometimes called ſimply the gendarmes, | /femmata, from a Greek word, ſignifying crown, garland, or 
are a troop of gentlemen, to the number of about 250, who | the like. 3 5 Ann n 
guard the king's perſon, The king himſelf is their cap- | G ENERAL, ſomething that comprehends all, or extends to 

„ tain ; and one of the prime peers, the captain lieutenant, | a whole genus, or kind, See GEN US, UNIVIRS4AIL, Cc. | 
When the king marches with all his Id troops, the] We ſay, a general rule, g. d. an univerſal rule, a general loſs, 
»1;Parmes cloſe the march. Sc. It is diſputed, whether Noah's flood was general or no. ' 
Their device is, a thunderbolt, falling from heaven, with | See DRLUGE. gba 
the motto, Que jubet iratus N There are alſo gens] All the ſciences have ſome general principles, or axioms. See ' | 

N armes of the queen, the dauphin, Oc. ; Axig9M. A general court: general councils are particularly ' 

, GENDARMERY, or GENS DARMERIE, the French ca- called ecumenical, See OECUMENICAL, | 

valry, and particularly that of the king's houſhold. Sce | GENERAL aſſixes, AssisE. | 
GENDARMES, ; - GENERAL averment, AVERMENT. | 
The Gendarmery, at preſent, is a body of horſe, conſiſting | GENERAL council, COUNCIL. | 

; of ſixteen companies, viz. the Scotch gendarmes z the En- | GENERAL diet, DizT. 

: gliſn gendarmes 3 the Burgundy gendarmes; and the Flemiſh | GENERAL fee-tarl, See ( FEE-TAIL, 
gendarmes: which four companies compoſe the king's gens | GENERAL geography, GEOGRAPHY, 

d' armes, or life-guard. GENERAL gravity, GRAVITY. 

"The other companies take their names from the princes who | GENERAL iſue, las %s. 

command them, as captains, viz. the queen's gendarmes;| GRNERAL nature, NATURE, | 

the queen's light horſe : the dauphin's gendarmes ; the dau- | GENERAL officers, in an army, are thoſe who do not only 
phin's light horſe: the duke of Burgundy's gendarmes ; the] command over a ſingle company, or regiment ; but whoſe 

5 duke of Burgundy's light horſe : the duke of Orleans's gen- office, and authority extends over a body of ſeveral regiments | 
darmes, &c. — troop at a medium, conſiſts of ſeventy-ſix } of horſe, and foot. Sce OFFICER. ; 

ndarmes, or light horſe. | | bac are lieutenant-generals, major-generals, generals of the 1 

GENDER, Genvs, in metaphyſicks; ſee GE Ns, and | horſe; of the foot; paymaſter-general, commillary-general, j 

K1ND. | chirurgeon-general, muſter-maſter-general, Cc. ' COM - 
GEN DER, in grammar, denotes a diviſion, or diſtinction of nouns M1SSA RY, MUSTER, Sc. Sec allo GENER ALISSIMO. 

or names, according to the different ſexes of the things they The term is alſo now uſed in a more extenſive ſenſe; and | 

denote, See NoUN, | comprehends ſuch as may command, by virtue of their rank, 

It has been thought proper, in order to render diſcourſe more over ſeveral bodies of forces, though all of the ſame kind.— q 

expreſs and diſtinct, as alſo to embelliſh it by a variety of ter- in which ſenſe brigadiers are general officers ; notwithſtanding f 

minations; to contrive certain diverſities in adjectives, accom- | that they are attached to one kind of forces, either infantry, | {1 

modated to the ſubſtantives they are applied to: whence, from | or cavalry. Sce BRIGADIER. 

a regard to that notable difference there is between the two | The pay of a lieutenant-general, when in ſervice, is 4 /. per [| 
ſexcs, all nouns ſubſtantives have been diſtinguiſhed into maſ- | day: of a major-general, 21, Of a brigadier-general, 11. 103. 5 | 
culine, and feminine; and the nouns adjectives alſo varied to] OF a captain-general, 10. See LIEUTENAN T- general, 
correſpond there with. See ADJECTIVE. Ma joR general, &c. 

But as there was an infinity of words, which had no proper rela- | We have alſo officers in the law, in the revenues, &c. diſtin- 

tion, either to the one ſex, or the other; they had genders} guiſhed by the appellation of general: as, attorney general, 

aſhgned them, rather out of caprice, than reaſon ; and hence ſolicitor- general, &c, See ATTORNEY, and SOLICITOR. | 
it is that the gender of a noun is frequently dubious and fluc- —receiver-general, controller-general, &c. See RECEIVER, 1 
tuating. See MASCULINE, and FEMININE. and CONTROLLER, | 
It ſhould here however be obſerved, that this inſtitution of GENERAL pauſe, Paus. 1 
genders was not made with deſign and deliberation, by the | GENERAL qualities, Gee Qu AlLirr. 

maſters of language; but was introduced by cuſtom and | State- GENERAL, STATES, 

uſage. At firſt, there was only 2 difference between the | GENERAT, fall, Tan. 

names of animals, when ſpoke of males, and females ; by | GENERAL terms, or words, are ſuch as expreſs, or denote ge- 

degrees, the ſame regulation was extended to other things: | neral ideas. See Wor, and Name, 

the grammarians have only noted and allowed, what uſage had | Ideas become general, by ſeparating from them, the circum- 

| eſtabliſhed. | ſtances of time, place, or any other ideas that may determine 

. The oriental languages frequently neglect the uſe of genders; | them to thisor that particular exiſtence, See IDEA. 

| and the Perſian language has none at all, which is no diſad- | By this way of abſtraction they become capable of repreſenting | 
= vantage; the diſtinction of genders being in great meaſure more individuals than one; each of which having a confor- | 
| uſeleſs, | | | mity to that abſtra idea, is of that fort, See ABsTRAC- 
The Latins, Greeks, &c. generally content themſelves to] Tiox, IxnDivipual, &c. | 

| expreſs the different genders by different terminations, as bonus] All things, Mr. Lock obſerves, that exiſt, being particulars, 
equus, a good horſe; bona equa, a good mare, &c, But in] it might be expected, that words ſhould be ſo too in their ſigni- 

a | Engliſh, we frequently go further, and expreſs the difference fication ; but we find it quite contrary ; for moſt of the words | 

F | ©: lex by different words; as boar, ſow ; boy, girl; buck, that make all languages, are general terms, | 
doe; bull, cow; cock, hen; dog, bitch, &. This is the effect of reaſon and neceſſity: for, 19 it is impoſ- 4 

We have only about twenty-four feminines, diſtinguiſhed from | ſible that every particular thing ſhould have a diſtinct, pecu- | 
the males, by the variation of the termination of the male | liar name; becauſe it is impoſſible to have diſtinct ideas of | 

; into efs; of which number are abbot, abbeſs; count, coun- every particular thing, to retain its name with its peculiar ap- ; 

| tels; actor, actreſs; heir, heireſs; prince, princeſs, Sc. propriation to that idea. 2“ It would bc uſeleſs, unlets all Tx 
wich is all that our language knows of any thing like gen- | could be ſuppoſed to have theſe ſame ideas in their minds : for 1 
arrs, ; names, applied to particular things, whereof one alone has the 1A 

5 he eaſtern languages, as well as the vulgar languages of the ideas in his mind, could not be ſignificant or intelligible to 1 

: weſt, have only two genders ; the maſculine and feminine. another, who is not acquainted with all thoſe particular | i 
The Greek and Latin have likewiſe the neuter, common, and things which had fallen under his notice. 3® It would be of of 

; the doubtful gender; and beſide theſe, they have the epicene, | no great uſe for the improvement of knowledge; which, 9 

| vr promiſcuous, which under one ſingle gender and termina- though founded in particular things, enlarges itſelf by general | 
ton includes both the kinds. See MascuLINE, FEMI- views, to which things reduced into forts under general names, 

a ININE, NEU TER, EPICENE, Ec. é 8 | are properly ſubſervient. 3 

, CNE, in geometry.---Geometrical lines are diſtiguiſhed in-] In things, where we have occaſion to conſider and diſcourſe of 

to genders, clailes, or orders, according to the number of the individuals, and particulars, we uſe proper names: as i 8-1 

, Ons, 
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- ties; by retaining only 
giving a name, they make a term 


the name animal, 
\.ceeds to body, ſubſtance, and at laſt to being, thing, and fuch 
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then t 


GENERAL verdict, 

Jicar- GENERAL, 

GENERAL wind, 
TENERAL is alſo uſed in a monaſtic ſenſe, for the chief of an 


GENERAL is alſo uſed in the milita 


GEN 


ſons, countries, cities; rivers, mountains, c. Thus we fee 
that jockies, have particular names for their horſes, -becauſe 


G 


they have often occaſion to mention this, or that horſe particu- | 


larly, when he is out of fight. . 


The firſt ideas children get, are only particular; as of the | 


nurſe, or mother; and the names they give them, are con- 
fined to theſe individuals: afterwards, obſerving that there are 


a great many other things in the world that th. 
ſhape, and other qualities, they frame an idea, which they 


emble them in | 


find thoſe many particulars do partake in: to that they give, | 


- with others, the name, max, for example. In this they 


make nothing new, but only leave out of the complex idea 
they had of Peter, James, Mary, &c. that which is peculiar 


to each, and retain only what is common to all. And thus | 


they come to have a general name, and a general idea, | 

By the ſame method they advance to more general names and 
notions : for, obſerving ſeveral things that differ from their 
idea of man, and which cannot, therefore, be comprehend- 
ed under that name, to with man in fome certain quali- 
ſe qualities, and uniting them into 
one idea, they have another, more general idea; to which, 
a more comprehenſive 
extenſion, | 


+ Thus, by leaving out the ſhape, and ſome other properties ſig- 


nified by the name, man; and retaining only body, with life, | 


ſenſe, and ſpontaneous mation ; we form the idea ſignified by 
Aſter the ſame manner, the mind pro- 


univerſal terms, which ſtand for any ideas whatfoever. See 
Exs, Ess E, &c. 7 

Hence we ſee the whole myſtery of 2 and ſpecies, is no- 
thing but abſtract ideas, more or leſs oomprehenſive, with 
names annexed to them: this ſhews us the reaſon, = in de- 
fining words, we make uſe of the genus; namely to ſave the 
labour of enumerating the ſeveral ſimple ideas, which the next 

eneral term ſtands for, See DEFINITION. | 

— what has been ſaid, it is plain, that general and univer- 
ſal belong not to the real exiſtence of things: but are the in- 
ventions of the underſtanding, made by it for its own uſe, 
and concern only ſigns, either words, or ideas. See UNI- 
VERSA L, 


GEN 


ENERATION, in phyſicks, the act of procreati 
producing a thing which before was not : or, the =," 
change, or converſion 'of a body, into a new one, which 
retains no ſenſible part, or mark of its former ſtate See 
Bopy, DzsGENERATION, REGENERATION, &. 
Thus, fire is faid to be generated, when we. IVE it to be 
where before was only wood, or other fuel; or, when the 
wood is ſo changed, as to retain no ſenſible character of wood 
thus alſo, à chick is faid to be generated, when we perceive 
the chick, where before was only an egg ; or when the egg is 
changed into the form of a chick. - 

In generation, there 005 Maney any production of new 
parts, but only a new modification or manner of exiſtence of 
the old ones; by which generation is diſtinguiſhed from creg- 


Liss. 


latter, remains apparently the ſame ; and only the accidents, 
or mow? eee 1 as when the fame body is to da 
well, and to morrow ſick ; or braſs, which before was round, 
is now ſquare. See ALTERATION. 

Laſtly, generation ſtands oppoſed to cerruption, which is the 
utter extinction of a former thing: as, when that which 
before was wood, or an egg, is no longer the one or the other ; 
whence it appears, that the generation of one thing is the 
corruption of another, See CoRRUPTION. 

The peripateticks explain generation by 2 change, or paſſage 


from a privation, or want of a ſubſtantial form, to the ha- 


lates to ſuch degree, 


General words do not barely fignify one particular thing; for | 


would not be general terms, but proper names: 


neither do 8 a plurality; for then man and men 


would ſigni 


ſtract ideas in the mind to which ideas, as things exiſting 


are found to agree, ſo they come to be ranked under that 


name, or to be of that ſort, 


The effences then of the ſorts, or ſpecies of things, are no- 


thing but theſe abſtract ideas. See ABSTRACT. 
It is not denied here, that nature makes things alike; and fo 


lays the foundation of this forting and clafling : but the ſorts | 


or ſpecies themſelves are the workmanſhip of human under- 
ſtanding ; ſo that every diftin& abſtract idea, is a diſtin eſ- 
ſence ; and the names that ſtand for ſuch diſtinct ideas, are 
the names of things eſſentially different. Thus oval, circle, 


rain, and ſnow are effentially different, See this further illuſ- | 


trated under Ess RN E, SUBSTANCE, Er. 


VERDICT. 
See 4 VICAR, 
Wind. 


the ſame rule, See ORDER. | 

Thus we ſay, the general of the Ciftercians, the Franciſcans, 
Sc. See FRANCISCAN, Cc. 

Fa. Thomaſſin derives the origin of generals of orders, from 
the privileges granted by the antient patriarchs to the mona- 
ſteries ſituate in their capital cities. By ſuch means they were 
exempted from the juriſdiction of the biſhop, and immediately 
ſubjected to that of the patriarch alone. See Exx M HTION. 

art for a particular march, 
or beat of drum; being the firſt which gives notice, com- 
monly in the morning early, for the infantry to be in a readi- 
neſs to march. See DRUM. 


GENERALISSIMO, called alſo Captain-GRNER AL, and 


ſimply the GENERAL; is an officer, who commands all the 
military powers of a nation; who gives orders to all the other 


. general officers; and receives no orders himſelf but from the 


king. See CAPTAIN. 
Monſ. Balzac obſerves, that the cardinal de Richelieu firſt 
coined this word, of his own abſolute authority, upon his 


going to command the French army in Italy. 
GE 


NERATED, or GENIT RD, is uſed by ſome mathe- 
matical writers for whatever is preduced, either in arithme- 
tick, by the multiplication, diviſion, or extraction of roots; 
or in geometry, by the invention of the contents, areas, and 
tides ; or of extreme and mean proportionals, without arith- 
metical addition, and ſubtraction. Harris. 


GENERATING line, or fgure, in geometry, is that which 


by its motion or revolution produces any other figure, plane, 
or ſolid. See GEeNEes1s. 


fame thing: but what they ſignify, is a fort | 
of things: and this they do, by being made figns of ab- 


' 
4 
0 


' 


ving of ſuch a form. See Sub/tantial For NM. 

The moderns allow of no other change in generation, thin 
what is local: according to them, it is only a tranſpoſition, or 
new arrangement of parts ; and thus, ſame matter ſhall 
ſucceſſively undergo an infinity of generations. 

A grain of wheat, e. gr. is committed to the ground; this 
imbibing the humidity of the ſoil, becomes turgid, and di- 
t it becomes a plant, and, by a con- 
tinual acceſſion of matter, ripens by degrees into an ear ; and 
at length into new ſeed. This feed, ground in the mill, p. 
pears in form of flower; which, mix'd up with water, makes 
a paſte z whereof, with the addition of yeſt, fire, && bread 
is generated : and this bread, broke with the teeth, digeſted 
in the ſtomach, and convey'd through the canals of the — 
becomes fleſh, - 

Now, in all this ſeries of generations, the only thing effected, 
is a local motion of the parts of the matter, and their ſct- 
ling again in a different order; fo that, in reality, wherever 
there is a new arrangement, or compoſition of elements, 
there is a new generntion; and therefore generation is reducible 
to motion, See ELEMENT, and Morro. 


GENERATION is more immediately underſtood of the pro- 
- - duction of animal and vegetable bodies, from ſeed, or the cc:- 


tion of others of different ſexes, but the ſame genus, or 


|" kind: See ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, PLanT, &c. 


Some modern naturaliſts maintain, after Monſ, Perrault, 


that there is not properly any new generation : that Gd 


created all things at firſt : and that what we call generations, 


.are only augmentations and expanſions of the minute parts 


of the 
wards produced, were real 


ies of ſeeds ;. fo that the whole ſpecies to be after- 
all formed in the firft, and in- 


cloſed therein ; to be brought forth and diſcloſed to view in 
a certain time, and according to a certain order and occo- 


nomy. See SEED, 


Thus, Dr. Garden * It is moſt probable, that the ftaminz 


c of all the plants and animals that have been, or ever ſhall 
« be in the world, have been formed ab origine mundi, by 


« the Almighty Creator, within the firſt of each reſpective 


<« kind, And he who confiders the nature of viſion, that 
tc it does not give us the true —_— but only the pro- 
cc portion of things; and that what ſeems to our naked eye 
«© but a point, may truly be made up of as many parts 2 


<<. appear to be in the whole univerſe, will not think this an 


- << abfurd or impoſfible thing.“ Mod. Theor. of Generat. - 
The manner, wherein the ſeed of the male animal acts on 


that of the female, to impregnate, and render it prolifick. 


has long been — — after; and yet remains ſtill a myſtery. 
7 


Some, with Ari hold the male ſemen to do the office of 


a coagulum; and the female that of milk: which ſome la- 


ter authors have improved on, by ſuppoſing the male ſeed an 


acid; and the female an alcali. Others, conſider the thicket 


ſeed of the male, as the flower ; and the thinner ſeed of the 
female, as water, out of which two an animal paſte ' 
wrought, and baked by the heat of the womb.— Bur the mo- 
derns are generally agreed, that what effect ſoever the mac 
ſeed produces on the female, it is by motion and mechanic k- 
that it produces it. 


GENERATION of animals, or animal GENERATION, is 


roceſs in the oeconomy of nature, very difficult to be traced. 
The parts capcurring hereto, are numerous; and their func- 


tions moſtly diſcharged in the dark. | 


The antients diſtinguiſhed two kinds of generation regular, 
called uni vocal ; and anomalous, called alſo 'equivocal, or on- 
faneous. 

The firſt is that effected by parent- animals of the ſalne 


kind ; as that of men, birds, beaſts, c.— The ſecond w2: 
| ſuppoſed 


„„ „ 
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eye; whence Dr. Harvey acknowledges, that all animals, 
even the moſt perfect, are begotten of a worm. 

4* This gives a rational account of many fœtus's at one 
birth, _— that of the counteſs of Holland: and how, 


GEN” 


gedded by corruption, the fun, &'c. as that of in- 
. = Sc. Bat this tter kind is now generally explod- 
od Se EQULVOCAL, UnivocAL, &c. 

There are two principal theories, or methods of accounting 


3 


tion of animals: the one ſuppoſes the embryo, | at leaſt, a whole cluſter of eggs in a hen are ſœcundated b 
for (5. pac jk in the ſeed of the male; the other, | one coition of the male. Sec FogTus, d 
Bo *he orum, or Exe Oo the female. 59 This gives a new light, as it were, to the firſt prophecy 


concerning the Meſſiah, that the ſeed of the woman ſhall 
© bruiſe the head of the ſerpent,” all the reſt of mankind 
being thus moſt properly and truly the ſeed of the man. 

6% TI he analogy already mentioned, which we may rationally 
ſuppoſe between the manner of the propagation of plants and 
animals, does likewiſe make this probable. Every herb and 
tree bears its ſeed after its kind ; which ſeed is nothing elſe 


. ſes animalcules in the male ſeed, to be the firſt 
. be foxtus ; and that the female only furniſhes a 
* nidus, and nutriment to bring them forwards. See 
810. and ANIMALCULE, _ i 
The ſecond N the firſt rudiments of the animal to be in 
the ova ; and t the male ſeed only ſerves to warm, che- 
riſh and ripen the ova, till they fall off out of the ovary in- 


mb. See EGG, Ovary, &c. 

Toe % ſyſtem is well illuſtrated by Dr. Geo. Garden. — 
That author, upon comparing the odſervations, and diſcove- 
tics of Harvey, Malpighi, De Graaf, and Leewenhoeck toge- 
ther, concludes it moſt probable, « That all animals are ex 
« -:nimalculo: that theſe animalcules are originally in ſemine 
e marium, and not in that of the female; but that they can 
« never come forward, nor be formed into animals, without 
« the ova in the female.” N 
The 1't of theſe points he argues from the three following 

ervations— 
15 That ſomething has often been obſerved * Malpighi, in 
the cicatricula of an egg before incubation, like the rudi- 
ments of an animal, in form of a tadpole. See CI cA- 
TRICULA,. ho 
2 From the ſudden appearance and diſplaying of all the 
parts, after incubation, it ſeems probable, that they are not 
then actually formed out of a fluid; but that the ſtamina of 
them have — formerly there exiſtent, and are now ex- 
panded—T he firſt part of the chick, which is diſcovered 
with the naked eye, is the punctum ſaliens, and that not till 
three days and nights of incubation are paſt ; on the fifth 
day the rudiments of the head and body appear. This made 
Dr. Harvey conclude, that the blood had a being before 
any other part of the body, and that from it all the organs 
of the fœtus were both formed and nouriſhed ; but by Mal- 
pighi's obſervations it appears that the parts are then only 
ſo far extended, as to be made viſible to the naked eye; 
and that they were actually exiſtent before, and diſcernable by 
glaſſes. After a further incubation of thirty hours, we ſee the 
head, the eyes, and the carina, with the vertebræ, diſtinct, 
and the heart. After * hours, its pulſe is viſible, and 
all the other parts more diſtinct, which cannot be diſcerned 
by the naked eye, before the beginning of the fifth day: 
from whence it ſeems very probable, that even the ſo early 
diſcovery of thoſe parts of the ſœtus by the microſcope, is 
not the diſcerning of parts newly formed ; but only parts 
more dilated and extended by receiving of nutriment from 
the colliquamentum ; ſo that they ſcem all to have been ac- 
tually exiſtent before the incubation of the hen. And what 
Swammerdam has diſcovered in the tranſmutation of inſects, 
gives no ſmall light to this ; ſince he makes appear, that in 
thoſe large eruca's which feed upon cabbage, if they be taken 
about the time they retire to be transformed into aurclias, 
and plunged often in warm water to make a rupture of the 
outer ſkin ; you will diſcern, through the tranſparency of 
their ſecond membrane, all the parts of the butterfly, the 
trunk, wing, feelers, &e. folded up : but, that after the e- 
ruca is changed into an aurelia, none of theſe parts can be 
diſcerned ; being ſo much drench'd with moiſture ; though 
they be there actually formed, Sce InsECT, AURELIA, 
Ec. 
30 From the analogy between plants and animals: all vege- 
tables, we ſee, do proceed ex plantula; the ſeeds of vegetables 
being no other but little plants of the ſame kind, folded up 
in coats and membranes : whence we may infer, that ſo cu- 
riouſly an organized creature, as an animal, is not the ſud- 
den product of a fluid, or colliquamentum, but does much 
rather proceed from an animalcule of the ſame kind, and 
has all its little members folded up according to their ſeveral 


| 


joints and plicatures, which are afterwards enlarged and diſ- 


tended, as we ſee in plants. Sce SEED. | 


The 24 point, which our late diſcoveries have made pro- 
bable, is, that theſe animalcules are originally in the ſeed of 
the male, and not in the female—For 15 There are obſerved 
innumerable animalcula in ſemine maſculino, of all animals. | 
Leewenhoeck has made this ſo evident, that there ſeems little 
room to doubt thereof, | 

2* We obſerve the rudiments of a fœtus in eggs which have 
been ſœcundated by the male; though no ſuch thing is viſi- 


ble, in thoſe not fœcundated. Malpighi, in his obſervations, 
makes it very probable, that theſe rudiments proceed origi- 
nally from the male, and not from the female, 

39 The reſemblance between the rudiments of the foetus in 
ova both before and after incubation, with the animalcule, 
makes it very probable that they are one and the ſame, The 


fame ſhape and figure, which M. Leewenhoeck gives us of 


the animalcule, Malpighi gives of the rudiments of the fœ- 
tus, both before and after incubation ; yea, and even the fœ- 


of viviparous animals appear ſo at firſt to the naked 
1 


but a little plant of that kind; which being thrown into 


the earth, as into its uterus, ſpreads forth its roots, and re- 
ceives thence its nouriſhment ; but has its form within it- 
ſelf : and we may rationally conjecture ſome ſuch analogy in 
the propagation of animals. See VEGETATION, 

The 34 thing, which our diſcoveries make probable, is, 
that animals cannot be formed of theſe animalcula without 
the ova in feminis, which are neceſſary for ſupplying them 
with proper nutriment ; and this is evinced from the follow- 
ing conſiderations. 


19 It appears, that an animalcule cannot come forward, if 


it do not fall into a proper nidus : this we ſee in the cicatri- 
culæ in eggs; and though a million of them ſhould fall into 
one egg, none of them would come forward, but what were 
in the center of the cicatricula; and perhaps the nidus, ne- 
ceſſary for their formation, is ſo proportioned to their bulk, 
that it can hardly contain more than one animalcule ; which 
may be the reaſon why there are ſo few monſters. This, 
we fee, is abſolutely neceſſary in the oviparous kinds; and 
the only difference which lies between them and the vivipa- 
rous, ſeems to be this, that in the Jatter the ova are properly 
nothing but the cicatricula, with its colliquamentum, ſo that 
the foetus muſt ſpread forth its roots into the uterus, to re- 
ceive its nouriſhment ; but the egg in oviparous animals may 
be properly termed an uterus, in relation to the foetus ; as it 
contains not only the cicatricula, with its amnion and colli- 
quamentum, which is the immediate nouriſhment of the 
foetus, but alſo the materials which are to be converted into 
that colliquamentum ; ſo that the foetus ſpreads forth its 
roots no farther than into the white and yolk of the egg, 
from whence it derives all its nouriſhment, Now, that an 


-animalcule cannot come forward without ſome ſuch proper 


nidus, will not be denied; for if there were nothing need- 
tu] but their being thrown into the uterus, we do not fee why 
many hundreds of them ſhould not come forward at once, at 
leaſt while ſcattered in fo large a held. 

2 That this cicatricula is not originally in utero, ſeems evi- 
dent from the frequent conceptions which have been found 
extra uterum : ſuch as the child which continued twenty -fix 
years in the woman of Tholouſc's belly: and the little foe- 
tus found in the abdomen of Mad. te St. Mere, together 
with the teſticle torn, and full of clotted blood: ſuch alſo 
ſeem to be the fœtus in the abdomen of the woman of Co- 
penhagen, mentioned in the Nouv, de la Rep. des Lett, for Sept. 
I685. all the members of which were eafily to be felt through 
the ſkin of the belly, and which ſhe had carried in her belly 
for four years : and the ſeven years gravidation related by 
Dr. Cole. Now, granting once the neceflity of a proper 
nidus for the formation of an animalcule . into an animal, 
theſe obſervations make it probable, that the teſtes are the 
ovaria appropriated for this uſe : for though the animalcule's 
coming thither in ſuch caſes, may ſeem to be extraordinary, 
and that uſually the impregnation is in utero ; yet it may 
be collected from hence, that the cicatriculæ or ova to be 
impregnated, are in teſtibus femineis ; for if they were not 
ſo, the accidental coming of animalcules thither, could not 
make them come forward more than in any other part of 
the body; ſince they cannot be formed and nouriſhed with- 
out a proper nidus, ' 

® It is acknowledged, that the fœtus in utero, for ſome con- 
2 terable time after conception, has no connexion with the 
womb ; that it fits wholly looſe to it, and is no other than a 
little round egg, with the fortus in the midſt ; which ſends 
forth its umbilical veſſels by degrees, and at laſt lays hold of 
the uterus, Now, from hence it ſeems evident, that the cica- 
tricula, which is the fountain of the animalcule's nouriſh- 
ment, does not ſprout from the uterus, hut has its origin 
elſewhere ; and falls in thither as into a fit ſoil, from whence 


it may draw n 2 * * 
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it cannot be eaſily imagined how it ſhould not have an im- 
mediate connexion with the uterus, from the time of con- 
ception. 
It is indeed difficult to conceive, how theſe eggs ſhould be 
impregnated per ſemen maris, both becauſe there is no con- 
nexion between the fallopian tubes, and the ovary, for its 
tranſmiſſion; and for that Dr. Harvey could never diſcover 
any thing of it in utero : but as to the laſt, M. Leewenhoeck 
has cleared that difficulty by the diſcovery of innumerable 
animalcula in the tubæ, or cornua uteri, and thoſe living a 
conſiderable time aftcr coition. And as to the former, we 
411 | may 
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along. The latter eonjecture has this to ſtren then it: that 


uterus, and that if they ſnould imp e the ova in the 
ovary itſelf, the fœtus would increaſe 5 


could not paſs — the tubæ uteri; but would either 


burſt the ovary, or fall down into the abdomen from the ori- 
fices of the tuba : and from hence probably proceed: thoſe 
extraordinary conceptions in the abdomen, out of the uterus. 
Sec FALLOPIAN tube,— Thus much is urged for the ſyſtem 
ab animalculo. 

The retainers to the you of generation ab ove, contend 
that the rudiments of the 


animalcula be found in the male ſeed, which how er, will 
admit of ſome diſpute (that inteſtine motion and agitation 
of the groſſer particles thereof, which gave riſe to the opi- 
nion being accountable for from the.common laws of warm 
Auids) yet are the ſame obſerved in vinegar, pepper, water, 
c. Add, that it is highly improbable, thoſe animalcules 
ſhould contain the rudiments of a future body; ſince their 
large numbers would produce too plentiful an offspring; in- 
ſomuch that it would neceſſary for 9999 parts of them to 
be in vain, and periſh : which is contrary to the oeconomy 
of nature in other things. 


Analogy is likewiſe urged in favour of _—— : thus, all 
$ 


plants are maintained to ariſe from eggs ; ſeeds being no other 
than eggs under another denomination. All oviparous ani- 
mals do unexceptionably ariſe from which the female 
caſts forth; and it is highly probable, that the viviparous on- 
ly differ from oviparous, in that the females lay and hatch 
their eggs within themſelves. See VrviPaRovs, and 
OviPARovs. 

Againſt this hypotheſis it is urged, that what are uſually cal- 
led ova, or eggs, in women, are no other than little cells, 
or bladders, full of a certaih liquor : and how can a drop 
of liquor paſs for an egg? Add, that theſe imaginary eggs 
have no proper membrane belonging to them, nor any cover- 
ing but that of the cell; which ſeems ſo inſeparable there- 
from, that when they are diſcharged, it is hard to conceive 
how they ſhould take it with them. And beſide, how ſhould 
they make themſelves a paſlage through the commom mem- 
brane wherewith the ovary is inveſted, which is of ſo cloſe 
2 texture, that it muſt ſeem abſolutely impenetrabte ” a 
round body of fo ſoft a conſiſtence, as one of theſe veſic es. 
Laſtly, veſiculæ, in all reſpects perfectly like ova, have been 
found in other parts of the body, where it is apparent the 

could not ſerve for any purpoſes of generation. Mom. 4 
P Acad. Royal des Scien, an, 1708, 1709. 

To this it is anſwered, that ova or veſiculz have been actu- 


of man, 

95 John Floyer ſtarts a difficulty, which ſeems to preſs equal- 
ly againſt each ſyſtem, taken tingly : It is fetched from mon- 
45 in a mule, for inſtance, which is the production of a 
venereal copula between an aſs, and a mare, the bulk of the 


female ſupply it, it ſhould be of her kind ; whereas monſters 


oy 


eggs as they paſs | 


thereto, chiefly examined: what the 


organs ſu 


and anatomiſts have ſettled with regard thereto, is reſeryeq 


for this head. 


The parts of generation, then, are differen 
ſexes.— Thoſe, pr to the male, 


cles; the veſiculæ 


are the penis 
inales ; the vaſa deferentia ; 


ſtate, and the vaſa p rantia ; which ſee deſcribeg each 


under its proper article, Px Ns, TRESTIC IE, 6. 
The parts of generation proper to the female, a 
dendum; the clitoris, nymphæ, hymen, uterus, 


tubes; ahd ovaries or teſtes. See GENITA EO 


NymePaz; HYMzn, MATRIX, FaLltop; 


Ovarries. 


The proceſs of * on the 
N ing erected, aſter the like 


part of the female, i; 


fond in man; and the neighbouring parts all diſtended With 
| 


penis. 


At the faine time; the fibres of the womb contract 


its mouth (which at other times is extreme! 
reception of the finer part of the ſeed. 
Thus, the ſeed, pregnant with animalcul 


ing, open 


y cloſe) for the 


es, is conveyed, 
with ſome impetus, into the uterus 3 where being retained by 


fi 
an 


vermicular motion, till at laſt wy 


vity of the womb, to meet the ſe 
cules whereof entering the dilated 


lous membrane of the „are there 
EG 


grow to its navel, and 


With the maſs of blood 3 and hence all 


8 and compreſi them; till, their mouths bei 
expanded by this embrace, force the egg, 

de it 
e of 


pores of the glandu- 


retained, nouriſhed, 


the leſs lively 
animalcula, And thus is conception performed. See Cox. 


appear in conception. At length it enters and impregnate: 
the egg by the ſmall twigs of arteries, which are upon its 
membranes. This fermentation ſwelling the membrancs of 
the tubz, they open their Cavity, and make room for the 


ora, to paſs into the womb. 


The egg peas, and cloſe ſhut up in the womb, ſwims 
t 


in the humors 
enter-the patent pores found on one 


eof ; which growin 


more and more ſubti!, 
de the ovum, diſtend, 


fill, and augment it; and there being fill further arten. 
ted, nouriſh the embryo ; thicken and expand the membrane 


of the ovum, eſpecia 


See PLACENTA. 


y in that part by which it grew to 
the ovary, and thus form the rudiments of a placenta. 


The ſame cauſes ſtill continuing, and the pores both of the 
placenta, and the membranes being enlarged ; the egg begins 
to fill the capacity of the womb ; and at length its ſtem or 
calyx grows to the concave ſurface thereof : and thus is the 
navel ſtring, or funiculus formed. See fiuniculus UM B11 1- 


CALIS, Oc. See alſo Feet us. 


This ſyſtem is founded on the ſuppoſition of animalcu!: 
in the male ſeed. —They who ſet them aſide as unconcerned 
in generation, account for it thus : the ſeed, containing v. 
latile, oily, and faline parts, as appears from its fetid ſme!!, 
oleaginous ſubſtance, c. being lodged in the womb, and 
there further digeſted and exalted 3 grows yet more volatile, 
fetid, pungent, and ſtimulating ; and thus, adding to the 


heat occaſioned by coition, vellicates the nervous fibres of 


that part, and occaſions a termentation, and gentle inflan- 
mation ; and by that means an extraordinary flux of humor 


to that, and the adjacent parts. 


By this means the tubæ become rigid, and fit to graſp thc 


ovaries, which are alſo heated by the effluvia of the ſemen, 


I 
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into the Ovar ies till at length, the ova, ſome 
greater r the leaſt, by ſuch greater ſupply of nouriſhment, 
inereaſe in bulk 3 and as thoſe grafped by the edges of the 
tubæ, will be kept warmeſt, and the greateſt flux be miade 
thereto, they will ſooneſt be ri ed; fall off, and be receiv- 
ed by the tubes, and 171 to the womb : Where, gro w- 
after the manner of the ſeeds of plants, che placenta at 
"th takes hold of, and adheres to the uterus 3 from which 


ner. See GESTATION 5 ſee alſo NUTRITION Cir cvu- 


TION, &c. 6 $04 1 
GECERATION of inſecti, ſee the article INSECT. 


110 of plants bears an admitable to thit of 
Ce 4 delivered at large under the article 
generation of PLANTS. 


The parts of eneration of plants, are the flowers; and par- 
ticularly the ſtamina, 3c farina foecundans, and piſtils 
thereof, See FLOWER 3 ſee alſo STAMINA, FARINA, 


d PisSTAL+ Fo > 
— of minerals, or foffils, ſee MINERAL, and 


GENERATION of muſhrooms, ice the article MUSHROOM. 
GENERATION of ſhells, ſee the article SHELL.. 
GENERATION of flones, ſee STONE, SPAR, TROCHITES, 


GENERATION) in theology: The Father is ſaid to have 
produced his word, or ſon, from all eternity, by way of ge- 
neration 3 on which occaſion the word generation raiſes a pe- 
culiar idea: that proceſſion, Which is really effected in the 
way of underſtanding, is called generation, by reaſon the 
word, in virtue thereof, becomes like to him from whom 
he takes his original; Or as St. Paul expteſſes it, is the figure, 
or image of his ſubſtance, i. e. of his being and nature. See 
Talixirv, PERSON, PAO ESSI1ON, Oc. 

And bence it is, that the ſecond perſon in the Trinity is 
called the Son. See SON, FATHER, c. 

GENERATION is alſo uſed, though ſomewhat improperly, for 
genealogy 3 Or the ſeries of children; iſſued from the ſame 
ſtock — Thus, the goſpel of St. Matthew commences with 
the book of the generation of Feſus Chriſt, &c. 

The later, and more accurate tranſlators, inſtead of genera- 


GENERATION is alſo uſed to ſignify a people, race, or na- 
tion ; eſpecially in the literal tranſlations of the ſcripture : 
where the word generally occurs, wherever the Latin has 
generatio ; and the Greek, ve, Or areas. | 

Thus, „A wicked and perverſe generation ſeeketh a ſign, 
He. one generation paſſes away, and another cometh, Ic.“ 


three years, or thereabouts. See SECULUM, 
Herodotus makes three generations in an hundred years; 
which computation appears from the later authors of poli- 


tical arithmetic, to be pretty juſt. See ANNUITY, and 
POLITICAL arithmetic. 
GENERIS ſecundi, ſee the article SECUNDI. 
GENEROSA, gentlewoman, ſee GENTLEMAN. 
Generoſa is a good addition 3 and if a gentlewoman be named 
ſpinſter, in any original writ, appeal, or indictment, ſne may 
abate and quaſh the ſame. 2 Tnft. fol. 668. See ADDITION. 
GEN ESIS, the firſt book of the Old Teſtament ; contain- 
ing the hiſtory of the creation, and the lives of the firſt 
patriarchs. See BIBLE. 
The book of Geneſis ſtands at the head of the Pentateuch. 
Sce PENTATEUCH. — Its author is held to be Moſes : it 
contains the relation of 2367 years 3 via. from the begin- 
ning of the world, to the th of Joſeph. — The Jews are 
forbid to read the beginning of Geneſis, and the beginning 
of Ezekiel, before thirty years of age. 
The Hebrews call this book Bereſchith, in regard it begins 
with that word, which in their N in prin- 
cipio, in the beginning. It was the ks gave it the 
name Geneſis, Terzore, C. d. production, generation; by rea- 
{on it begins with the hiſtory of the production, or generation 
of all beings. See GENERATION. 
Cedrenus makes mention of an apocryphal book, entitled the 


that Cain was buried under the ruins of a houſe: that an 
angel taught Abrzham the Hebrew tongue: that Maſtiphat, 
prince of the devils, adviſed God to order Abraham to ſacrifice 
his fon, for a trial of his obedience : that the children of the 
Iſraclites were only caſt into the Nile for ten months; &c. 
Genes1s, in geometry, denotes the formation of a line, plane, 
or ſolid, by the motion, or flux of a point, line, or ſurface. 
Sce Ling, and SURFACE ; fee alſo Poixr, FLUXION, 
and Ca vx. Tre 
The Geneſis, or formation, e. &7- of a globe, or ſphere, is 
conceived by ſuppoſing a ſemi- circle to revolve upon a right 
| line, drawn. from one extreme thereof to the other ; called 


de warmth. of the Part artounding, Upon this, a | 
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its axis, or axis of circuitivolution : the motion, or re- 


volution of that ſemi-circle, is the geneſis of the ſphere, Oc. 


See Ax1s, SPHERE, GLOBE, nan; 

In the geneſit of figures, Cc. the line, of ſurface that moves, 
is called the deſcribent; and the line around which, or accord- 
ing to which the revolution, or motion is made, the dirigent. 
Ser DESCRIBENT; and DIRIOENT. 


GENET, or Fennet, in the manage, tc. 2 ſmall fized, well 


roportioned Spaniſh horſe, See HORSE. 
bone alſo give the term geneta to well-made Italian horſes. 


To ride a la GEH R, is to ride in the Spaniſh faſhion, 1. 


with the fti ſo ſhort, that the ſpurs bear upon the flanks of 
the horſe. This is deemed a piece of gallantry in Spain, but 
not among: 


WE 1 
GENE THLIACI®, in aſtrology, perſons who erect horo- 


ſcopes 3 of foretel what ſhall befal a man, by means of the 
ſtars which preſided at his nativity. See Hokoscor E, and 
ASTROLOGY. 


The word is formed of the Greek „, origin, generation, 
The antients called them challæi, and by the general name, 


the genethliaci, or aſtrologers. 

They were expelled Rome by à formal decree of the ſenate 3 
and yet found ſo much protection from the credulity of the 
people, that they remained therein unmoleſted.— Hence an 
antient author ſpeaks of them as hominum genus quod in civitate 
noſtra ſemper & vetabitur, & retinebi . 
Antipater, and Achinapolus have ſhewn that genethliology 
ſhould rather be founded on the time of the conception, than 
on that of the birth. Vitruvius. 


GENETHLIACUM, GaneTHLIAC poem, is a compo- 


Gtion in verſe; on the birth of ſome prince, or other illuſ- 
trious perſon 3 wherein the poet promiſes him great honours, 
advantages, ſucceſſes, victor ies, &c. by a kind of ptophecy, 
or prediction. 
Such is the eclogue of Virgil to Pollio, beginning, 

Sicelides muſe paulo majora canamus. 


There are alſo genethlrac ſpeeches, or orations 3 made to ce- 
lebrate a perſon's birth-day. 


GENEVA“, a popular name for a compound water; pro- 


cured from the berries of the juniper-tree, diſtilled with 
brandy, or malt-ſpirits. See WATER and JUNIPER. 
* The word is formed from genevre, the French name of the ju- 


nmiper-berry. 
GEN EVI EVE -, St. GVZ vz, orSt. GENEVIEFVE- 


— Fathers or religious of St. Genevieve, the name of à con- 
gregation of regular canons of the order of St. Auguitin 3 
eſtabliſhed iti France, See CANON. 

The congregation of St. Genevieve is a reform of the Auguſtin 
canons, — by St. Charles Faure, in the abby of St. Vin- 
cent de Senlis, whereof he was a member, in the year 1618. 
See AUGUSTINES. 

The reform ſoon ſpread into other houſes ; particularly that of 
Notre Dame d' Eu, and the abby of St. Genevieve at Paris, 
chiefly by the intereſt of the cardinal de la Rochefoucaut, 
who was choſe abbot thereof in 1619; and in 1621, propoſed 
the reform to the religious of his abby. 

In the year 1634. the abby was made elective; and a general 
chapter, compoſed of the ſuperiors of fifteen houſes who had 
now received the reform, choſe F. Faure co-adjutor of the 
abby of St. Genevieve, and general of the whole congregation. 


employed in the adminiſtration of the pariſhes, and hoſpitals z 
and in others, in the celebration of divine ſervice, and the 


general chereof. The abby itſelf took its name from St. Ge- 
nevieve, the patroneſs of the city of Paris; who died in the 
year 512. Five years after her death, Clovis erected the church 
of St. Genevieve, under the name and invocation of St. Peter ; 
where her relicks are ſtill preſerved, her ſhrine viſited, and 
her image carried with great proceſſions and ceremonies, upon 
extraordinary occaſions, as when ſome great favour is to be 


GENIALIS, an epithet, applied by the antients 


to certain deities, whom they ſuppoſed to prelide over the af- 


ſeems to require the former reading. M. Dacier, in a note, 
ſhews that gerere has the ſenſe of ev. 


Among the genial gods, dil geneales, ſays Feſtus, were water, | 


earth, fire, and air, which the Greeks called elements. Ihe 
twelve ſigns were ſometimes alſo ranked in the number; as 
alſo the fun, and moon. 


GENICU LI, in botany, the joints or knots, which appear 


in the ſhoots of plants. Whence botaniſts call thoie marked 
thetewith geniculate plants. See PLANT, 
GENIO- 
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another called geniobyoidæus: and which, en ing themſelves, 
are faſtened into the baſis of the tongue.— The) ſerve to pull 
the tongue forward 3 and to thruſt-it out of the mouth. . See 


TonGUE. * : 
2 The word is formed from , mentam, the chin, and y 


li , the tongue. | 
GENIOHY OI A,US, in anatomy, 2 muſcle of the os 
hyoides, which, with its partners is ſhort, thick, and fleſby 3 
ariſing from the internal parts of the lower jaw-bone, call 


mouth. See HYO1DE5; a 

The word is formed from yes, mentum, the chin, and docad sc 
des. | | . | 

GENITAL, GENITAL in medicine, ſomething that 


affair of generation, otherwiſe, called Aga, pudenda or pu- 
Jendum, See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig - 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 15 
tc. See alſo PEN IS, TEST 10 LE, CIITORIsS, HyMEN, Cc. 
GENIT AL gods, dit genitales, are ſometimes uſed in the an- 
tient Roman poets for thoſe we otherwiſe call indigetes. See 
Ix DI ET Es. | 
Auſonius, in the argument of the fourth book of the nerd, 
takes the word in a different manner : the-dii genitales be ob- 
ſerves, were not ſuch as were born of human parents, Were 
not thus called quaſi geniti ex bominibus, but rather becauſe 
they themſelves had begot human children. 


GENIT AI. IA, or ENITORIESs, in anatomy, © name 


ſometimes given the teſtes, or teſticles of man; on account 


of their office in generation. See TESTICLE. 
GENITES, urn, or GENIT EI, among the Hebrews, 


thoſe deſcended from Abraham, without any mixture of fo- | 


reign blood. . 

The Greeks diſtinguiſhed by the name of genites ſuch of the 

Jews, as, Were iſſued from parents, Who, during the Baby!0- 
niſh captivity, had not allied with any Gentile family. 

GEN IT ED, in geometry, ſee GENERATED: 

GENITIVE, the ſecond caſe of the declenſions of nouns. 
See CASE. 

The relation of one thing conſidered as belonging, in ſome 
manner to another, has occaſioned a peculiar termination of 
nouns, called the genitive caſe. See NOUN. 

In Engliſh, the genitiue caſe is made by prefixing the particle 
of ; in French, de, or du, &c. though in ſtrictneſs, there are 
no caſes at all in either of thoſe languages, inaſmuch as they 
do not expreſs the different relations of things by different 
terminations, but by additional prepolitions. 

In the Latin, this relation is expreſſed in divers manners : 
Thus we ſay, caput hominis, the head of a man; color roſe, 
the colour of a role ; opus Dei, the work of God, &c. 

As the genitive cafe ſerves to expreſs very different, and even 
oppoſite relations, there ſometimes ariſes an ambiguity there- 
from: thus in the phraſe oulnus Achillis, the wound of Achil- 
lis, the genitive, Achillis may either ſignify the relation of ſub- 
ject, in which ſenſe it is taken paſſively for the wound Achil- 
les has received; or the relation of a cauſe, in which ſenſe it 
is taken actively for the wound Achilles has given: thus in 
that paſlage of St. Paul, certus ſum uad neque 97s, neque vita, 
bg, nos poteri t ſeparare a charitate Dei in Chriſto, Sc. The 
genitive. Dei, has been taken by interpreters in two different 
ſenſes; ſome giving it the relation of object, and underſtand- 
ing the paſlage of che love which the ele& bear to God in Je- 
ſus Chriſt, whereas others give it the relation of ſubject, and 
explain it of the love which God bears the elect in Jeſus 
Chrilt, | 

in the Hebrew tongue, the genitive caſe is marked after a 
manner very different from that of the Greek and Latin; for 
whereas in thoſe languages the noun governed is varied; in 
the Hebrew the noun governing undergoes the alteration. 

GENITURA, GENITURE), à name, which ſome authors 
give to the ſeed; both that of che male, and female. See 
SEED, and PRIMOGENITURE) Oc. 

GENIUS, 'a good, or evil ſpirit, or demon, whom the 
antients ſuppoſed ſet over each perſon, to direct his birth, ac- 
company bim in life, and to be his guard. See DEMON: 
Among the Romans, Feſtus obſerves, the name genius Was 
given to the god who had the power of doing all things, dew 
qui vim obtineret rerum omnium gerendarum 3 which Voſſius, 
ie Idolol. rather chuſes to read genendarum, who has the power 
of producing all things 3 by reaſon Cenſorinus frequently uſes 
gerere for g nere. 

Accordingly, St. Auguſtin de Civitat. Dei, relates, from 
Varro, that the genius Was a god who had the power of gene- 
rating all things; and preſided over them when produced. 
Feſtus adds, that Aufuſtius ſpake of the genius as the Son of 
God, and the Father of men, who gave them life ; others, 
however, repreſented the genius as the peculiar or tutelary god 
of each place: And it is Certain, this laſt is the moſt uſual 
meaning of the word. 


GEN 


Tue antients had their genii of nations, of cities, of pro- 


vinces, c. Nothing is more common than the followin 
inſcription on medals, ' GENIUS POPULI ROM. the redd 
of the Roman people: or, GENIO POP. ROM. to the genius 
of the Roman people. * 

In this ſenſe, genius and lar the ſame thing; as, in ef. 
fe, Cenſorinus and Apuleius affirm they were. See La- 


The Platoniſts, and other eaſtern philoſophers, ſuppoſed the 
genii to inhabit the vaſt region, or extent of air, between 
earth and heaven. They Were 2 ſort of intermediate powers, 


from the other; and who had a body framed of an aerial matter, 

Moſt of the philoſophers, however, held that tagen of par- 

ticular men were born with them, and died ; and Plutarch at- 

tributes the ceaſing of oracles partly to the death of the gen. 

See ORACLE. 55 

The heathens who conſidered the genii as the guardian ſpirits of 

particular perſons, believed that they rejoiced and were af. 

flicted at all the good, and ill fortune that befel their warcs, 

They never, or very * appeared to them; and then only 

in favour of ſome perſon extraordinary virtue or dignity, 

They likewiſe held a great difference between the genii of dif- 

ferent men; and that ſome were much more powerful than 

others; on which principle it was, that a wizzard in Appian 
bids Anthony keep at 2 diſtance from Octavius, by reaſon 

Anthony's genius Was inferior to, and ſtood in awe that of 
Octavius. 

There were alſo evil genii, who took a pleaſure in perſecuting 

men; and bringing them evil tidings : ſuch was that in Pater- 

culus, c. which appeared to Brutus the night before the bat- 
tle of Philippi. Theſe were alſo called larv#, and lemures. 

See LEMURES-. 

GEN1US is more frequently uſed for the force or faculty of the 
ſoul, conſidered as it thinks or judges. See Soul. Ec. 
Thus we ſay, a happy genius, a ſuperior genius, an elevated 
genius, A Narrow confined genius, &c. In the like ſenſe we 

on; fo ſay, a work of genius, a want of genius, &. 

Club is alſo uſed in a more reſtrained ſenſe for a natural ta- 
lent, or diſpoſition to one thing more than another. 

In which ſenſe we ſay, a genius 2 verſe; for the ſciences, Ee. 
GENSD AY MERIE, ſee GENDARMERY. 
GENSDARMES, ſee the article GENDARMES. 
GENTIAN, a medicinal root, the product of a plant of the 

ſame name 3 which the antients, to render it the more conſi- 

derable, denominated from Gentius, king of Illy ria, who s 

ſuppoſed to have been the firſt that diſcovered the admirable 

virtues thereof. 

The root gentian is of a yellowiſh colour, and intolerably bit- 

ter; is ſometimes as thick as the arm, but more commonly 

divided into branches no bigger than the thumb: its ſtem grows 

ſeveral feet high, being ver) ſmooth and gloſſy, though di- 

vided by knots from ſpace to ſpace, out of which ariſc the 

leaves, which reſemble thoſe of plantain. Its flowers, which 
| likewiſe accompany the knots, are yellow 3 and its ſeed, fas, 

round, ſmooth, and light. 
This root is held excellent againſt poiſons, and even again 
the plague. It ſtands at the head of ſtomachicks, Warm- 
ing and ſtrengthning the ſtomach, and helping digeſtion. It 
is ſudorific, and uſed with ſucceſs in intermitting feve!*, 
whence ſome call it the European quinaquind 3 and is allo an 
ingredient in treacle. Externally it is uſed for wounds. 

The plant affects moiſt places, and 1s found commonly 
enough in Burgundy, the Alps, and Pyreneans. It is called 
by botaniſts, gentiana vulgaris major ellebori albi folio. The 
root is to be choſen dry, new, of a moderate thickneſs, frec 
from earth, and furniſhed with five little branches or fibres 
and, if poſſible, that which is dryed by the air, which is diſ- 
tinguiſhable by the colour, it being blackith within fide, When 
dried in the oven, and of a golden yellow, when in the a. 


GENTILE, GENTILIS, a Pagen or perſon who adore” 
falſe gods. See IDOL, PaGan, Gop, Oc. 
The Hebrews applied the name n gentes, nations to all the 
people of the earth, who were not Ifraelites, or Hebrev's.— 
Some will have it, that the Gentiles were thus called in con- 
tradiſtinction to the Jews, by reaſon theſe latter have 2 poſi⸗ 
tive law to obſerve in matters of religion, whereas the Cen- 
tiles, have only the natural law; hence they are called Gentiles, 
quia ſunt uti geniti fuerunt, becauſe they remain as in a tate of 
nature. 110 | WE 
The Jews apply the denomination Gentiles much as the Chri- 
ſtians do that of infidels. St. Paul is called the doctor, or 4%. 
file of the Gentiles, which appellation he firſt gave himſelf, 
Rom. xi. 13. % As I am the apoſtle of the Gentiles, I mag 


« nify mine office. 


| The calling of the Gentiles to chriſtianity, had been predic” 


ted in the Old Teſtament, as it was accompliſhed in the New. 
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ii. G. II. ü. 2. Joel ii. 29. Matth. viii. 11. Kii. 18. 
122 18. xii. 47 48. xxviii. 28. Rom. i. F. iii. 29. 
xi. 12, 13, 25. EPh. Ii. IT, Revel. xi. 2. xi. 2. | 
GEenTiLE, GENTIDIS, in the Roman law and hiſtory, a 
name which ſometimes expreſſes thoſe whom the Romans other | 
wiſe called Barbarians ; whether they were allies of Rome, 
or not, ln which ſenſe the word occurs in Ammianus, Au- 
ſonius, and the Notitia Imperii. 5 
GrwrILIS Was alſo uſed in à more peculiar ſenſe, for all ſtrans | 
rs, or foreigners, not ſubject to the Roman empire ; as we 
he in the Theod code, in the title de nuptits gentilium, 
where the word Gontiles ftands oppoſed to Provmcrales, or the 
inhabitants of the provinces of the empire. , 
The word is likewiſe uſed in this ſenſe in the Greek; but was 
not introduced either into that, ot the Latin tongue, till after 
chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed ; it being taken from ſcripture, 
GENTLEMAN , a perſon of noble birth, or deſcended of a 
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from St. Trenzus, and Tertulllan: And N church; 

ill retains 
that of not kneeling at divine ſervice. The Ruffians eſteem 
it an indecent poſture, to worſhip God on the knees. Add, 
that the Jews ufually prayed ſtanding.— Roſweyd gives the 
reaſons of the prohibition of genyflexion on Sundays, We, 


from St. Baſil, naſtaſius, St. Juſtin, Ce. 


Baronius is of opinion that genuflexion was not eſtabliſhed in 
er Nog lg dog 58; from that paſſage in As xx. 36, 
where St. Paul is expreſly mentioned to kneel down at 
— but Saurin ſhews that nothing can be thence con- 
The ſame author remarks, that the primitive chriſtians eatried 
the practice of gwnuflexion ſo far, that ſome of them had 
worn cavities in the floor where they prayed : and St. Jerom 
relates of St. James, that he had contracted a hardneſs on 
his knees, equal to that of camels, 


family which has long bore arms. See Non TE, and Ax us. | GEN US, Kind, in logicks and metaphyſicks, is that which 


he word is formed of the French gentilbomme, or rather of 
gentil, fine, faſhionable, or becoming; and the Saxon man, 
q. d. honeftus, or honeſlo loco natut. The ſame ſigniftcation has 
the Italian gentilluumo, and the Spaniſh hidalgo, or hijo dalgo, 
that is, the ſon of ſomebody, or of a perſon of note.---If we 
go farther back, we ſhall find gene/eman originally derived from 
the Latin gentilis homo, which was uſed among the Romans 
for a race of noble perſons of the ſame name, born of free 
or ingenuous parents, and whoſe anceſtors had never been ſlaves, 
or put to death by law. — Thus Cicero, in his Topics, Gen- 
tiles ſunt, gui inter ſe eodem ſunt nomine ab ingenuis oriundi, 
quorum majorum nemo ſervitutem ſervivit, qui capite non ſunt 
diminuti, &c. Some hold that it was formed from gentile, 
i, e. pagan, and that the antient Franks, who conquered Gaul, 
which was then converted to chriſtianity, were called gentiles 
by the natives, as being yet heathens. — Others relate, that 
towards the declenſion of the Roman empire, as recorded by 
Ammianus Marcellinus, there were two companies of brave 
ſoldiers, the one called gentilium, and the other ſcutariorum ; 
and that it was hence we derived the names gentleman and | 
efquire. See ESQUIRE. This ſentiment is confirmed by 
Paſquier, who ſuppoſes the appellation genti/es and ecuyers to 
have been tranſmitted to us from the Roman ſoldiery ; it 
being to the gentiles and ſcutarii, who were the braveſt of the 
ſoldiery, that the principal benefices and portions of lands 
were aſſigned. Sec Bexerice.——- The Gauls obſerving," 


that during the empire of the Romans the ſcutarii and gen- **divide it into two kinds: the one, ſummum, which is the 
higheſt or moſt general, and has nothing above it to reſpect 


tiles had the beſt tenements, or appointments of all the ſol- 
diers on the frontiers of the provinces, became inſenſibly ac- 
cuſtomed to apply the ſame names, gentilbommces, und ecuyers, 


has ſpecies under it: or, it is the origin, and radix of divers 
ſpecies, joined * by ſome affinity or common relation 
between them. See SPECIES, 

Genus is a nature, or idea, fo common and univerſal, that it 
extends to other general ideas, and includes them under it. 
See GENERAL. 

Thus, animal is ſaid to be a genus, in reſpect of man, and 
brute ; in regard man and brute agree in the common na- 
ture and character of animal: fo, a right-lined figure of four 
ſides, is a genus, in reſpect of a parallelogram, and a trape- 
zium; and fo likewiſe is ſubſtance, in reſpect of ſubſtance 
extended, which is body; and thinking ſubſtance, which 
is mind, | 

A definition, ſay the ſchoolmen, conſiſts of genus, and 
difference. See DRFINIT ION, and DrFFERBNCE. 

In the general, genus may be ſaid to be a Ulaſs of a greater 
extent than ſpecies ; and which is not convertible therewith, 
For though we may ſay, that all body is ſubſtance ; yet it 
cannot be ſaid all ſubſtance is body. 

Add, that whatever may be ſaid of the genus, may likewiſe 
be ſaid of the ſpecies under t 3 c. gr. Whatever is ſaid of ens, 
being, will equally hold of the body. | 

The ſchoolmen define the genus Ibis to be an univerſal 
which is predicable of ſeveral things of different ſpecies; and 


as a genus : the other ſubaltern, which they likewiſe call me- 
dium. | 


to ſuch as they found their 0 gave the beſt proviſions or | Gz x US- ſummum is that which holds the uppermoſt place in its 
7, 1. 


appointments to. Pai. Rr 2. c. 15. 
In ſtrictneſs, Chamberlayne obſerves, a gentleman is one whoſe 
anceſtors have been freemen, and have owed obedience to 
none but their prince: on which footing, no man is a gentle- 
man who is not born ſo, 

Among us, the term gentleman is applicable to all above yeo- 
men; ſo that noblemen may be properly called gentlemen. See 
YEOMAN, : | 
In our ſtatutes, gentilis homo was adjudged a good addition for 
a gentleman, 27 Edw. III. The addition of knight is ve 


claſs, or predicament ; or that which may be divided into 
ſeveral ſpecies, each whereof is a genus in reſpect of other 
N below it, See PREDICAMENT. 

us in the predicament of things ſubſiſting of themſelves, 


ſubAance has the place and effect of genus ſummum, and is 


redicated' of all the things contained in that claſs ; for both 
lato, and man, and animal, and even ſpirit, are properly 
called ſubſtance, 
Accordingly there are as many ſumma genera, as there are 
claſſes of predicaments or categories. See CATEGORY, 


antient, but that of eſquire or gentleman, rare, before 1 Hen, V. | Subaltern GE N us is that which being a medium between the 


dee ADDITION. 
GENTLEMAN uſher of the black rod, ſee BLACK, 
Gr:NTLEMEN of the bed-chamber, ſee BE D-CHAMBER, 
GENTLEMEN of the chapel, are officers, whoſe duty and at- 
tendance is in the royal chapel ; being in number thirty-two : 
twelve whereof are prieſts, and the other twenty called clerks 


of the chapel, who aſſiſt in the performance of divine ſervice. 
dee CHAPEL, 


higheſt genus, and the loweſt ſpecies, is ſometimes conſider- 
ed as a genus, and ſometimes as a ſpecies. 

Thus bird, when compared with animal, is a ſpecies; when 
to a crow, an eagle, or the like, a genus. 

Genus, again, is divided into remotum, remote, where, be- 
tween it and its ſpecies, there is another genus; and proxi- 
mum, or next, where the ſpecies is immediately under it; 
as man, under animal, | | 


One of the firſt twelve is choſen for confeſſor of the houſhold, GRE N us is alſo uſed for a character, or mannet, applicable to 


whoſe office it is to read prayers every morning to the houſhold 
ſervants; to viſit the fick; examine, and prepare commu- 
nicants, and adminiſter the ſacraments. 


every thing of a certain nature, or condition In which 
ſenſe it ſerves to make capital diviſions in divers ſciences; as 
muſic, rhetoric, botany, anatomy, c. e. gr. 


Another, well verſed in mutick, is choſen firſt organiſt ; | Gxnvs, GENDER, in botany, denotes a ſyſtem, or aſiem- 


who is maſter of the children to inſtruct them in muſick, 
and what is neceflary for the ſervice of the chapel : a ſecond 
_ an organiſt : a third a lutaniſt; and a fourth a 
VIOUIT, 

There are likewiſe three vergers, ſo called from the ſilver 
rods they uſually carry in their hands, being a ſerjeant, yeo- 
man, and groom of the veſtry : the firſt attends the dean, 
and ſub-dean, finds ſurplices, and other neceſſaries for the 
Capel : the ſecond has the whole care of the chapel, keeps 
the pews, and ſeats the nobility and gentry: the groom has 
his attendance within the chapel door, and looks after it. 


blage of ſeveral plants, agreeing in ſome one common cha- 
rater in reſpe& of the ſtructure of certain parts; whereby 
they are diſtinguiſhed from all other plants, See PLANT. 

The diſtribution of plants into genera, and ſpecies, is abſo- 


lutely neceſſary to eaſe the memory, and prevent its being 


oppreſſed, and overburthened with an infinity of different names, 
The knowledge of a genus, comprehends, in a kind of mi- 
niature, that of all the plants belonging thereto ; each be- 
ing denominated from ſome circumſtance, common to the 
whole kind, to fave the embarraſs of ſo many particular 
names, 
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G NTLEMEN of _ See HonouR. Something like this, even the common people do, eipecially i! 
GENTLEMEN penſioners, ps NSION ER. in the inſtance of ranunculas; but in moſt other plants the | 4 
GENUF LEXION, the act of bowing, or bending the knee ; difficulty is infinitely greater, as it is hard to find any thing 6 1 


or rather, of kneeling down. 

The jeſuit Rofweyd, in his Ouomaſbicon, ſhews that genu- 
fiexion, or kneeling, was a very antient cuſtom in the church; 
and even under the Old Teſtament diſpenſation : and that 
tis practice was obſerved throughout all the year, except- 
ing on Sundays, and during the time from Eaſter to ,Whit- 
luntide, when kneeling was forbid by the council of Nice. 
Others have fhewn, that the cuſtom of not kneeling on Sun- 


_ had 22 from the time of the apoſtles; as appears 
n. 


in common among them, whereon to found their genus. 
Hence botaniſts differ as to the manner of regulating theſe 
enera, and the characters whercon they are to be eſtabliſhed : 
Ray's diſtribution, ſee under the article PLANT. 
One of the lateſt, and beſt writers, Mon. Tournefort, af- 


ter a long and accurate diſcuſſion, has choſe, in imitation of 


Geſner, and Columna, to regulate them by the flowers, and 


fruit conſidered together; ſo that all plants, which bear a re- 


ſemblance in thoſe two reſpects, are of the ſame genus after 
| 4 : which 
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which the reſpective differences as to root, ſtem, or leaves, “ 


make the different ſpecies, or ſub-diviſions, See SPEC188. 

Mr. Ray made ſome objections to this diſtribution; which 
grew into a conſiderable controverſy between the two au- 
thors. The queſtion was, whether the flowers and fruits 
were ſufficient to eſtabliſh genera, and to determine whether 
a plant was of this genus, or that? PONENT 
The ſame M. Tournefort introduces another higher kind of 
genus, or claſs, which is only regulated by the flowers : he 
obſerves, that he has never hitherto met with above fourteen 
different figures of flowers; which, therefore, are all that 
are to be retained in the memory; fo that a perſon who has 
a plant in flower, whoſe name he does not know, will imme- 
diately ſee what claſs it belongs to in the Elements of botany : 
the fruit appearing ſome days afterwards, determines its genus 
in the ſame book ; and the other parts give its ſpecies. 


It is a wonderful eaſe to the memory, to have only fourteen | 


figures of flowers to retain, and by means hereof to be in- 
abled to deſcend to fix hundred and ſeventy three genera, 
which comprehend eight thouſand eight hundred and forty- 
fix ſpecies of plants ; which is the number of thoſe yet 
known by land and ſea, "Be 
Genvs, in muſick, 3 antients called genus melodie, is a 
certain manner of ſubdividing the principles of melody, 1. e. 
the conſonant intervals, into their concinnous parts. See 
INTERVAL, Cox cox p, and Cox cix Nous. | 
The moderns, conſidering the oftave, as the moſt perfect 
interval, and that whereon all the other concords depend in 
the preſent theory of mulick ; the diviſion of that interval 
is conſidered as containing the true diviſion of the whole ſcale. 
See OCTAVE, and SCALE, 
But the antients went to work ſomewhat differently: the 
diateſſaron, or fourth, was the leaſt interval which they ad- 
mitted as concord; and therefore oy ſought firſt how that 
might be moſt concinnouſly divided ; from which they conſti- 
tuted the diapente, or fifth ; and diapaſon, or octave. 
The diateſſaron being thus, as it were, the root or founda- 
tion of the ſcale ; what they call the genera, kinds, aroſe from 
its various diviſions ; and hence they defined the genus modu- 
landi, the manner of dividing the tetrachord, and diſpoſing 
its four ſounds as to ſucceſſion. See TETRACHORD. 
The genera of muſic were three, viz. the enharmonic, chro- 
matic, and diatonic: the two laſt whereof were variouſly 
ſubdivided ; and even the firſt, though it is commonly 
reckoned to be without any ſpecies, yet different authors 
have propoſed different diviſions under that name, though 
without giving particular names to the ſpecies, as was done to 
the other two. See SPECIES. | es 
For the character, &c. of the ſeveral genera, ſee ExnMAR- 
MONIC, CBROMATIC, and D1iATONIC. 
The parts, or diviſions of a diateſſaron they called the dia- 
ſtems of the ſeveral genera, upon which their differences de- 
pend ; and which in the enharmonic are particularly called 
the dieſis, and ditonum ; in the chromatic, the hemitontum, 
and triemitonium ; and in the diatonic, the hemitonium, or 
limma, and the tonus. "3 
But under theſe general names, which diſtinguiſh the genera, 
there are other different intervals, or ratio's which conſtitute 
the colores generum, or ſpecies of enharmonic, chromatic, 
and diatonic. Add, that what is a diaſtem in one genus, is a 
ſyſtem in another. See DiasTEM; SYSTEM ; ſee alſo 
Dia GRAM. 
GEN Us, in rhetorick.— Authors diſtinguiſh the art of rheto- 
rick, as alſo orations, or diſcourſes produced thereby, into 
„ ree genera, or kinds: demonſtrative, deliberative, and ju- 
car). | 
To the demonſtrative kind belong panegyricks, genethliacons, 
epithalamiums, funeral harangues, &c, See each under its 
head, Pa NEGVYRIC, EPITHALAMIUM, &c.— To the 
deliberative kind belong perſuaſions, diſſuaſions, commenda- 
tions, &c.—To the judiciary kind belong defences, and accu- 
ſations. See RHETORIC, ORAT1ON, Cc. 
GENUS, in algebra, —The antient algebraiſts diſtributed that 
art into two genera, of kinds; the Peiflic, and ſpecious. See 
LoGisTiIC, and SPECIOUS, 
Genus, in anatomy,—The genus nervoſum, or nervous kind, 
called alſo the nervous /y/tem, is an expreſſion, pretty frequent 
among authors; ſignitying the nerves, conſidered as an aſ- 
ſemblage or ſyſtem of ſimilar parts, diſtributed throughout 
the body. See NR RVE, and SIMILAR part. 
Tobacco contains a deal of ſharp, cauſtic falt, proper to cauſe 
irritations in the nervous kind: vinegar, taken in too great 
qo „ incommodes the nervous kind. 

OCENTRIC, in aftronomy, is applied to a planet, or 
its orbit, to denote it concentric with the earth; or, as ha- 
4175 earth for its centre, or the ſame centre with the 
earth. | 
All the planets are not geocentric : the moon alone is proper- 
ly geocentric. See PLANET, Moon, &c. 
CGEOCENTRIC /atitude of a planet, is its latitude ſeen from 


the earth; or the inclination of a line connecting the planet Ma! 
maticus; and above all Varenius's Geographia generalis, with 


and the earth, to the plane of the carth's (or true) ecliptic, 
Or, it is the angle, which the aforeſaid line (connecting the 


Thus, in 


-[ GzOCEBNTRIC place of a planet, is the place wherein 


GEOG 


but Varenius more j 


GEO 


planet, hd de err) makes with 'x line deen erp 


r 8 the ecliptic. See LATITU DR. | 

ab. Aftronom. fig," 40. the angle £ Te is the me; 
ſure of that planet's geocentric latitude, when the earth is 1 
7, and the angle et P, the meaſure of it when the earth 
is in t. See LaTiTUDE; © 


it 
pears to us, from the earth ; ſuppoſing the there I 
or, it is a point in the o, to which a » ſeen from 


the earth is referred. See PLACE, and HzLioctwryyc 
GEOD ASIA *, chat part, of practical geometry, which 


teaches how to divide, or lay out lands, or fields, betwen {. 
veral owners. See GZOME TRY. | 


in 1 


| GzoD #$1A is alſo applied by ſome to all the operations of geo- 


metry, which are performed in the field. 

It is more uſually called ſurveying, when employed in me. 
ſuring of lands, grounds, roads, countries, provinces, E. 
See SuxvVEYIN O. | 

Vitalis defines geodefia the art of meaſuring ſurfaces, and 
ſolids, not by imaginary right lines, as is done in geometry 
but by ſenſible and viſible things, as by the ſun's rays, Gr. 
PHICAL mile, is the minute, or ſixtieth part of 3 
degree of a great circle. See MILE, and DR GREE. 


GEOGRAPHICAL table, ſee the article Map. 
GEOGRAPHY *, the doctrine or knowledge of the earth, 


both as in itſelf, and as to its affections; or a deſcription of 
the terreſtrial globe, and particularly of the known inhabi- 
table part thereof, with all its parts. See EARTH. 

The word is Greek, 14&ypagie, formed of yy, terra, 
and page, /cribo, I write, I deſcribe. . MI 
Geography makes a branch of mathematicks, of the mixed 
kind; in that it conſiders the earth, and its affections, as de- 
pending on quantity, and conſequently meaſurable, viz. its 

„ place, magnitude, motion, cceleſtial appearances, &, 
with the ſeveral circles imagined on its ſurface. See Ma- 
Gregraphy is diſt diet Hom colltiourinds. i © pare f 

tgraphy is diſti rom coſmography, as a part from 
the whole : this —— — 4 Viſible world, 
both heaven, and earth. See Cosmocrarny. 


From topography, and chorography, it is diſtinguiſhed as 


the whole from a part. See ToroGRAPHY, and Choko- 
Gl abt an aphy as eithe ; teri 
itz rs g as Either exterior, Or terer: 
Jul divides it into general, and ſpecial; 
or, univerſal, and particular. 


General, or univerſal GxOGRAPHY, is that which conſiders 


the earth in general, without any regard to particular coun- 
tries ; or the affections, common to the whole globe, as its 
figure, magnitude, motion, land, ſea, &c. See Gros. 


Special, or particular GEOGRAPHY, is that which conſiders the 


conſtitution of the ſeveral regions, or countries ; their bounds, 
figure, &c. with the mountains, foreſts, mines, waters, plants, 
animals, &c. therein: as alſo their climates, ſeaſons, heat, 
weather, diſtance from the equator, &c, And their inhabi- 
tants, arts, foods, commodities, cuſtoms, language, religion, 
policy, cities, &c. * 

Geography is very antient ; at leaſt the ſpecial part thercof: 


for the antient writers ſcarce went beyond the deſcription 


of countries. 

It was a cuſtom among the Romans, after they had conquer- 
ed and ſubdued any province, to have a map, or painted re 
preſentation thereof carried in triumph, and expoſed to the 
view of the ſpectators. See Mae, 

Hiſtorians relate that the Roman ſenate, about a hundred years 
before Chriſt, ſent geographers into divers parts, to make an 
accurate ſurvey and menſuration of the\ whole globe; but 
they ſcarce ever ſaw the twentieth part thereof. 5's 
Before them, Neco, king of Egypt, ordered the Phcenicians 
to make a ſurvey of the whole coaſt of Africa, which they 
accompliſhed in three years: Darius procured the Ethiopic 
ſea, and the mouth of the Indus to be ſurveyed : and gh 
relates, that Alexander, in his expedition into Aſia, too 
two geographers, Diognetus, and Bæton, to meaſure and de- 
ſcribe the roads; and that from their itineraries the writers 
of the following ages took many particulars, | Indeed, this 
may be obſerved, that whereas other arts are ſufferers 
by war, geography and. fortification alone are improved 
thereby. | | 

'The = however, muſt needs have been exceedingly defec- 
tive; as a great part of the globe was then unknown; par- 
ticularly all America, the * parts of Europe, and 
Aſia; with the Terra Auſtralis, and Magellanica: and as 
they were ignorant of the earth's being capable of being 
failed round, of the Torrid Zone's being habitable, G. 
The principal writings on this art, among the antients, ade 
Ptolemy's eight books: among the moderns, Johannes de fa 
cro Boſco de Sphera, with Clavius's Comment : Riccioluss 
Geeographia, and Hydrographia Refermata : Weigelius's He- 
culum Terre ; de Chales's Geography, in his Mundus Mal“ 


Jurin's additions; to which may be added Liebknech!t's 
| Elen nid 
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GEO 


Firmenta Geographic generalit + Sturmius's 7 Ges- 


graphicum 3 and Wolfius's Geographia, in his Elementa Ma- 
GEGMAN Ov „„ GrxoMANTIA, a kind of divination, 


eans of a number of little points, or dots, 
2 4 random; and conſidering the various lines 
and figures, which thoſe points preſent ; and thence forming 
: judgment of faturity, and deciding any queſtion propoſed. 
See DIVINA TION. 3 

o formed of the Greek yy, terra, earth; 

e deer z it being the — cuſtom to call little 

les on the ground, and thence to form their conjectures ; 
— of the points now made ule of. | 


ney by bi ub of clefis or chinks made in the ground; 
and takes the Perſian magi to have been the inventors there- 
of. De Invent. Rer. lib. i. C. 23. , 
GEOMETRICAL, ſomething that has a relation to geo- 
metry. See GEOMETRY, ; 
Thus we ſay, a geometrical method, a geometrical genius, 
geometrical firifine , A geometrical conſtruction, geometrical 
demonſtration, &c, See DEMONSTRATION, c. 
Geometry itſelf ſeems to leads us into errors : after once re- 
ducing a thing to geometrical conſideration, and finding that it 
anſwers pretty exactly, we purſue the view, are pleaſed with 
the certainty and agreeableneſs of the demonſtrations, and 
apply the geometry further and further, till we often out-run 
nature. Hence it is, that all machines do not ſucceed : that 
all compoſitions of muſic, wherein the concords are the moſt 
rigidly obſerved, are not agrecable : that the moſt exact aſtro- 
nomical computations do not always foretel the preciſe time 
and quantity of an eclipſe, &c. 

The reaſon is, that nature is not a mere abſtract; mechanical 
levers, and wheels are not r gen lines, and circles, as 
they are often ſuppoſed to be: the taſte for tunes is not the 
ſame in all men; nor at all times in the ſame man : and as 
to aſtronomy, there is no perfect regularity in the motions of 
the planets; their orbits hardly ſeem reducible to any fixed, 
known hgure, 

The errors, therefore, we fall into in aſtronomy, muſic, me- 
chanicks, and the other ſciences to which geometry is applied, 
do not properly ariſe from geometry, which is an infallible 
ſcience z but from the falſe miſ-application of it, Malebr. 
Recher. de la Ver. 

GEOMETRICAL cor/truftion of an equation, is the contriving 
and drawing of lines and figures, whereby to demonſtrate 
the equation, theorem, or canon to be geometrically true. 
See CONSTRUCTION of equations. 

GEoMETRICAL line, or curve, called alſo algebraic line, or 
curve, is that wherein the relation of the abſciſſes to the 
ſemi-ordinates may be expreſſed by an algebraic equation, 
See algebraic Cu RvR. 

Thus, ſuppoſe in a circle, Tab. Geometry, fig. 52. A B 
A P==x Þ M==y ; then will PB=A—x, and conſequently, 
ſince PM = AP. PB, „ A x—x 2.— Again, ſuppoſing 
PC x, A C==a PM; then will MC 2—P C*= c 
that is a —x*==y*, Tab. Anal. fig. 8. See EQUuAT ION. 
Geometrical lines are diſtinguiſhed into claſſes, orders, or gen- 
ders, according to the number of the dimenſions of the equa- 
tion that expreſſes the relation between the ordinates and 
the abſciſſes; or which amounts to the ſame, according to 
os number of points in which they may be cut by a right 
ine. 

Thus, a line of the firſt order will be only a right line: 
thoſe of the ſecond, or quadratic order, will be the circle, 
and the conic ſections; and thoſe of the third, or cubic 
order, will be the cubical and Neilian parabolas, the ciſſoid of 
the antients, &c, See CIRCLE, Conic ſection, PARA- 
BOLA, C1$S$01D, Ec, 

But a curve of the firſt gender (becauſe a right line cannot 
be reckoned among the curves) is the ſame with a line of 


by a right line: but it is a fault to conſtruct that by the 
conic ſections, which may be conſtructed by a circle, 
Either, therefore the law muſt be taken from the dimenfions 
of equations, as obſerved in a circle, and ſo the diſtinction 
be taken away between plane and ſolid problems: or the 
law muſt be allowed not to be ſtrictly obſerved in lines of ſu- 
perior kinds ; but that ſome, by reaſon of their more fitnple 
deſcription, may be preferred to others of the ſame order, 
and be numbered with lines of inferior orders. 

In conſtructions that are equally geometyical, the moſt ſimple 
are always to be preferred: this law is ſb univerſal as to be 
without exception, But algebraic expreſſions add nothing to 
the ſimplicity of the conſtruction; the bare deſcriptions of 
the lines here are only to be conſidered ; and theſe alone were 
conſidered by thoſe geometricians, who joined a circle with a 
right line. And as theſe are eaſy or hard, the conſtruction 
becomes eaſy, or hard: and therefore it is foreign to the na- 
ture of the thing, from any thing elſe to eſtabliſh laws a- 
bout conſtructions, See CONSTRUCTION. 

Either, therefore with the antients, we muſt exclude all lines 
beſides the circle, and perhaps the conic ſections, out of geo- 
metry ; or admit all according to the ſimplicity of the def- 
cription : if the trochoid were admitted into geometry, we 
might, by its means, divide an angle in auy given ratio : 
would you therefore blame thoſe, who would make uſe of 
this line to divide an angle in the ratio of one number to 
another, and contend that this line was not defined by an 
equation, but that you muſt make uſe of ſuch lines as are 
defined by equations? See "TR ANSCENDENTAL. 

If, when an angle were to be divided, for inſtance, into 
I001 parts, we ſhould be obliged to bring a curve defined 
by an equation of above an hundred dimenſions to do the bu- 
ſineſs ; which no body could deſcribe, much leſs underſtand ; 
and ſhould prefer this to the trochoid, which is a line well 
known, and deſcribed eaſily by the motion of a wheel, or 
circle, who would not fee the abſurdity ? 

Either therefore the trochoid is not to be admitted at all in 
geometry, or elſe in the conſtruction of problems, it is to be 
preferred to all lines of a more difficult deſcription : and the 
reaſon is the ſame for other curves, 

Hence, the triſſections of an angle by a conchoid, which 
Archimedes in his Lemma's, and Pappus in his Collections 
have preferred to the invention of all- others in this caſey 
muſt be allowed good, ſince we mult either exclude all lines, 
beſide the circle, and right line, out of geometry, or admit 
them according to the ſimplicity of their deſcriptions ; in 
which caſe, the conchoid yields to none, except the circle, 
Equations are expreſſions of arithmetical computation, and 
5 have no place in geometry, except ſo far as quanti- 
ties truly geometrical (that is, lines, ſurfaces, folids, and pro- 
portions) may be ſaid to be ſome equal to others: multipli- 
cations, diviſions, and ſuch fort of computations are newly 


received into geometry, and that apparently contra 


firſt deſign of this ſcience ; for whoever conſiders the con- 
ſtruction of problems by a right line and a circle, found by 
the firſt geometricians, will eaſily perceive, that geometry 
was introduced, that we might expeditiouſly avoid by draw- 
ing lines the tediouſneſs of computation. 

It ſhould ſeem therefore, that the two ſciences ought not to 
be confounded : the antients ſo induſtriouſly diſtinguiſhed 
them, that they never introduced arithmetical terms into geo- 
metry ; and the moderns by confounding both, have loſt a 
deal of that ſimplicity, in which the elegancy of geometry 
principally conſiſts. Upon the whole, that is arithmetically 
more ſimple which is determined by more ſimple equations; 
but that is geometrically more fimple which is determined 
by the more ſimple drawing of lines; and in geometry, that 
ought to be reckoned beſt, which is geometrically moſt 
ſimple. 


GEOMETRICAL lacus, or place, called alſo ſimply /ocus. Sce 


Locus. 


PASS" 
* 


- . 


GREOMETRICAIL medium, ſee the article MEDIUM. 
GEOMETRICAL ofculum, fee EvoLuTA, and OsCULUM. 
GEOMETRICAL pace, is a meaſure conſiſting of five feet, 
See Pa cE, and Foor. 
GEOMETRICAL. plan, in architecture, ſee PI Ax. 
GEOMETRICAL plane, fee the article PLANE. . 
GEOMETRICAL pregreſſion, is a ſeries of quantities, in con- | 
tinued geometrical proportion, i. e. increaſing or decreaſing n 
the ſame ratio. See RATIO. 
„ ͤ „ 64, and 128: and 729, 
243, 81, 27, 9, 3, 1, are geometrical progreſſions. See 
Geometrical PROGR E8510N, 


the ſecond order ; and a curve of the ſecond gender, the 
lame with a line of the third order; and a line of an infi- 
niteſimal order is that, which a right line may cut in infi- 
nite points ; as the ſpiral, cycloid, the quadratrix, and eve- 
7 line generated by the infinite revolutions of a radius. See 
INE. 

However, it is not the equation, but the deſcription, that 
makes the curve a geometrical one: the circle is a geometrical 
line, not becauſe it may be expreſſed by an equation, but 
becauſe its deſcription is a poſtulate : and it is not the ſim- 
you of my 3 but the eaſineſs of the deſcription, , 
WICH is to determine the choice of the lines for the con- GEOMETRICAL proportion, called alſo abſolutely and jumply, 19 
ſtruction of a problem. The equation, that expreſſes a pa- roportion ; is - Emilitude or identity of en "te 
rabola, is more ſimple than that which expreſſes a circle; * 


9 = a 2 by reaſon of its more ſimple conſtruction, Thus, if A be to B, as C to D, they are in geometrical pro- 
1 _ on a : ; portion : ſo 8, 4, 3o and 15 are geometrical proportionals, 
+ The circle, and the conic ſections, if you regard the di- See PROPORTION. 
2 of the equations, are of the ſame order, and yet GROMETRICAI ſcale, fee DIA GON AL ſcale. 
ee 3 yu them in the conſtruction of | GOM ETRICAI ſolution of a problem, is when the problem 4 
* 2 n. = y Teaton ot its ſimple deſcr pt ion is depreſſed is directly ſolved according to the ſtrict principles, and rules f 
to a lower order, via. that of a right line; ſo that it is not | of geometry; and by lines that are truly geometrical, See | il 
improper to exprels that by a circle, which may be expreſſed | PROBLEM, and SOLUTION, | | 
| : In 
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In this ſenſe ye fay, geometrical ſolution, in contradiſtinction 
to a mechanical, or inſtrumental ſolution, where the pro- 
blem is only ſolved by ruler, and compaſſes. See ME cHA- 


NICAL. ; / 


The fame term is likewiſe uſed in oppoſition to all indirect, 


and inadequate ſolutions, as by infinite ſeries s, Ic. See SE + 
RIES, | | 


We have no geometrical way of finding the quadrature of 


the eircle, the duplicature of the cube, or two mean pro- 
portionals : mechanical ways, and others, by infinite ſeries's, 
we have. See QUADRATURE, DUPLICATION, and 
PROPORTIONAL, | | ; | 
The antients, Pappus informs us, in vain endeavoured at 
the triſſection of an angle, and the finding out of two mean 
roportionals by*a- right line, and a circle. Afterwards they 
—j— to conſider the properties of ſeveral other lines, as the 
conchoid, the ciſſoid, and the conic ſections, and by ſome 
of theſe endeavoured to ſolve thoſe problems. At length, 
having more thoroughly examined the matter, and the conic 
ſections being received into geometry, they diſtinguiſhed geo- 
metrical problems into three kinds, viz. ve 
1*. Plane ones, which deriving their original from lines on a 
lane, may be ſolved by a right line, and a circle, Sce 
LANE. | | 
2% Solid ones, which are ſolved by lines deriving their 
original from the conſideration of a ſolid, that is, of a cone. 
See SOLID, | 
3 Linear ones, to the ſolution of which are required lines 
more compounded. See LIN EAR. 
According to this diſtinction, we are not to ſolve ſolid pro- 
blems by other lines than the conic ſections; eſpecially if no 
other lines but right ones, a circle, and the conic ſections 
muſt be received into geometry, 
But the moderns advancing much farther, have received in- 
to geometry all lines that can be expreſſed by equations; and 
have diſtinguiſhed according to the dimenſions of the equa- 
tions, thoſe lines into kinds; and have made it a law, not 
to conſtruct a problem by a line of ſuperior kind, that may 
be conſtructed by one of an inferior kind. Sce GEOME-! 
TRICAL line, 
GEOMETRICAL ſquare, ſee the article SQUARE. 
GEOMETRICAL fable, ſee the article PLAIN table. 


 GEOMETRICALLY proportionals, are quantities in continual | 
proportion; or which proceed in the ſame conſtant ratio; as 


6, 12, 24, 48, 96, 192, Cc. See PROPOR TIONALS. 
They are thus called, in contradiſtinction to equidifferent 
quantities; which are called, though ſomewhat improperly, 
arithmetically proportionals., See arithmetically PrRopOR- 
TIONAL. 

GEOMETRY, the ſcience, or doctrine of extention, or 
extended things; that is, of lines, ſurfaces, and ſolids, See 
LiNE, SURFACE, and SOLID. 

The word is Greek, 1440/47 e, formed of yy, terra, earth, and 
petTpiy, metiri, to meaſure ; it being the neceſſity of meaſur- 
ing the earth, and the parts and places thereof that gave the 
firſt occaſion to the invention of the principles and rules of this 
art; which has ſince been extended and applied to numerous 
other things ; inſomuch that geometry, with arithmetic, are 
now the general foundation of all mathematics. See Ma- 
THEMATICKS, 

Geometry is commonly divided into four parts, or branches, 
planimetry, altimetry, longimetry, and ſtereometry. See 
each under its proper article, PLANIMETRY, ALTIME- 
TRY, LONGIMETRY, and STEREOMETRY. 

Geometry, again, is diſtinguiſhed into theoretical, or ſpecula- 
tive, and practical. 


The firſt contemplates the properties of continuity; and de- 


monſtrates the truth of general propoſitions, called theo- 
rems, Sce THEOREM. 

The ſecond applies thoſe ſpeculations and theorems to parti- 
cular uſes in the ſolution of problems. See PROBLEM. 
Speculative Geometry, again, may be diſtinguiſhed into ele- 
mentary, and ſublime. 

Elementary, or common GEOMETRY, is that employed in the 
conſideration of right lines, and plain ſurfaces, and ſolids 
generated therefrom. See PLAiN, Cc. | 

Higher, or ſublime GEOMETRY, is that employed in the con- 


ſideration of curve lines, conic ſections, and bodies formed 


thereof. See CUuRvE, &c. 

Herodotus, lib. ii. and Strabo, lib, xvii. aſſert the Egyptians 
to have been the firſt inventors of geometry ; and the annual 
innundations of the Nile to have been the occaſion: for that 
river bearing away all the bounds and land- marks of mens 


agreeab 


| GEO 
Hebrews : and others among the antients make Mercury d 


_ inventor, Polyd. Vergil. 4e Ker. I. i. c. 38, 
The province of geometry is almoſt infinite: few of our ld 


but may be repreſented to the imagination by lines, upon 


which th — — of — ion; it 
being geometry alone that makes compariſons, and fin 

relations of lines. See LINE. 
Aſtronomy, muſic, mechanics, and, in a word, all dhe 
ſciences which conlider things ſuſceptible of more, and leſs ; 


i. e. all the preciſe and accurate ſciences,. may be referred tg 


geometry: for all ſpeculative . truths conſiſting only in the 
relations of things, and in the relations between thoſe rela. 
tions, they may be all referred to lines. Conſequences ma 
be drawn from them ; and theſe conſequences, again, bring 
rendered ſenſible by lines, they become permanent objects, 
conſtantly expoſed to a rigorous attention, and examination: 
and thus we have infinite opportunities both of enquiring 
into their certainty, and purſuing them further, See Azt, 


and SCIENCE. 
The reaſon for inſtance, why we know fo diſtinctly, and 


mark ſo preciſely, the concords called «ave, fifth, fourth, 
Sc. is, that we have learnt to expreſs ſounds by lines, f. . 


by chords accurately divided ; and that we know that the 
„ which ſounds octa ve, is double of that which it makes 
octave withal; that the fifth is in the ſeſquialterate ratio, or 
as three to two; and ſo of the reſt. 
The ear itſelf cannot judge of ſounds with ſuch preciſion ; itz 
judgments are too faint, vague, and variable to form a ſcience. 
he fineſt, belt tuned ear, cannot diſtinguiſh many of the 
differences of ſounds; whence many muſicians deny any ſuch 
differences; as making their ſenſe their judge. Some, for 
inſtance, admit no difference between an octave and three 
ditones : and others, none between the greater and leſſer tone; 
the comma, which is the real difference, is inſenſible to them; 
and much more the ſchiſma, which is only half the comma. 
It is only by reaſon, then, that we learn, that the length of 
the chord which makes the difference between certain ſounds, 
being diviſible into ſeveral parts, there may be a great number 
of different ſounds contained therein, uſeful in muſic, which 
yet the ear cannot diſtinguiſh, Whence it follows, that had 
it not been for arithmetic and geometry, we had had no ſuch 
thing as regular, fixed muſic ; and that we could only have 
ſucceeded in that art by good luck, or force of imagination, 
i. e. muſic would not have been any ſcience founded on incon- 
teſtable demonſtrations : though we allow that the tunes come 
poſed -1 force of genius and imagination, are uſually more 
e to the ear, than thoſe compoſed by rule. See 
Sounrd, Tune, GRaAviTY, ConcoRD, Oe. 
So, in mechanics, the heavineſs of a weight, and the dif- 
tance of the centre of that weight from the fulcrum, or point 
it is ſuſtained by, being ſuſceptible of plus and minus, they 
may both be expreſſed by lines; whence geometry becomes 
applicable hereto; in virtue whereof, infinite diſcoveries have 
been made, of the utmoſt uſe in life. See BaLLANnCE, &c. 
reometrical lines and figures, are not only proper to repreſent 
to the imagination the relations between magnitudes, or be- 
tween things ſuſceptible of more and leſs; as ſpaces, times, 
weights, motions, &c. but they may even repreſent things 
which the mind can no otherwiſe conceive, e. gr. the relations 
of incommenſurable magnitudes. See INcCoMMENSURABLE. 
We do not, however, pretend, that all ſubjects men may 
have occaſion to enquire into, can be expreſſed by lines. There 
are many not reducible to any ſuch rule: thus, the knowledge 
of an infinitely powerful, infinitely juſt. God, on whom all 


things depend, and who would have all his creatures execute 


his orders to become capable of being happy, is the principle 
of all morality, from which a thouſand undeniable conſe- 
quences may be drawn, and yet neither the principle, nor the 
conſequences can be expreſſed by lines, or figures. Malebr. 
Recher. de la Ver. T. ii. 

Indeed, the antient Egyptians, we read, uſed to expreſs all 
their philoſophical, and theological notions by geometrical 
lines. In their refearches into the reaſon of things, they ob- 
ſerved, that God, and nature affect perpendiculars, parallels, 
circles, triangles, ſquares, and harmonical proportions z 
, which engaged the prieſts and philoſophers to repreſent the di- 


vine and natural operations by .ſuch figures: in which they 


were followed by Pythagoras, Plato, Sc. Whence that ſay- 
ing of Boethius, nullum divinorum ſcientiam ayioutremor attin- 
e poſſe, See PLATONIC, PYTHAGOREAN, Ce. 


| ger 
| But it muſt be obſerved, that this uſe of geometry among the 


antients was not ſtrictly ſcientifical, as among us; but rather 
ſymbolical: they did not argue, or deduce things and proper- 


ties unknown from lines; but repreſented or delineated 


if eſtates, and covering the whole face of the country, the peo- 
| things that were known. In effect, they were not uſed a9 


ple, ſay they, were obliged to diſtinguiſh their lands by the 
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Wnt: | RY conſideration of their hgare, and quantity ; and thus by ex- 


perience and habit, formed themſelves a method, or art, 
which was the origin of geometry, —A farther contempla- 
tion of the draughts or figures of fields thus laid down and 
plotted in proportion, might naturally enough lead them to 
the diſcovery of ſome of their excellent and wonderful pro- 
perties ; which ſpeculation continually improving, the art 
became gradually ag Vai as it continues to do to this day, 
Joſephus, however, ſeems to attribute the invention to the 


means or inſtruments of diſcovering, but images or charac- 
ters, to preſerve, or communicate the diſcoveries made. See 
SYMBOL, and HIEROGLYPHIC, 


The Egyptians (Gale obſerves) uſed geometrical figures, 


not only to expreſs the generations, mutations, and deſtruc- 
& tions of bodies; but the manner, attributes, Ic. of the 
e ſpirit of the univerſe, who diffuſing himſelf from the cen- 
cc tre of his unity, through infinite concentric circles, per- 


„ yades all bodies, and fills all ſpace, But of all other oo 
. | : 40 | ey 
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ce they moſt affected the circle, and triangle; the firſt, as GE OSC OPY®, a kind of knowledge of the nature, and qua- 


fect, ſimple, capacious, c. of all fi- 
ermes borrowed it to repreſent the divine 
« nature; defining God to be an intellectual circle or ſ re, 
„ whoſe centre is every where, and circumference no w ere, 
dee Kirch. Oedip, Agypriac. and Gale Phi“ General. lib, i. 


. 2, ' ” { 
The antient geometry was confined to very narrow bounds, 


GERESO L, in muſic, one of the clefs. 


lities of the found, or foil ; gained by viewing, and con- 


ſee, view, 


Geoſcopy is only conjectural; but its conjeQures are very well 
grounded. 


in compariſon of the modern, It only extended to right lines |GERFAL, CON, of Gyzer a LCON, a bird of prey, of a 


and curves of the firſt order, or conic ſections; whereas into 
the modern geometry new lines of infinitely more and higher 
orders are introduced. See Cu RVR. | 
The writers, who have cultivated and improved geometry, 
may be diſtinguiſhed into elementary, practical, and thoſe of 
the ſublimer geometry, X 
- The principal writers of elements, ſee enumerated under the 
article ELEMENTS. 
Thoſe of the higher geometry are Archimedes, in his books 4- 
' Sphera Cylindro, and Circuli Dimen ene; as allo de Spirali- 
bus, Conordibus, Spheroidibus, de wadratura Parabole, and 
Arenarius ; Kepler, in his Stereometria Nova; Cavelarius, in 
his Geometria Indiviſibilium ; and Torricellius, de 2 Spbæ- 
b ematicts; 
Paulus Guldinus, in his Mechanicks and Staticks ; Barrow, in 
his Lecfianes Geometrice; I uygens, de Circuli Magnitudine 
Bullialdus, de Lineis Spiralibus : Schooten, in his Exercita- 
trones Mathematice ; de Bill „de Proportione Hlarmonica ; 
Lalovera, de Cyclaide; Fer. Erneft. Com. ab Herbenſtein, in 
Diatome Circulorum; Viviani, in Exerc;t, Mathemat. de Fr. 
3 Bap. Palma, in Geomer. Ar- 
ercitation, and Apoll. Pergæus, de Section, Rationis. 
For practical geometry, the fulleſt and compleateſt treatiſes are 
thoſe of Mallet, written in French, but Without the demon- 
ſtrations: and thoſe of Schwenter, and Cantzlerus, both in 
High-dutch.-—In this claſs are likewiſe to be ranked Clavius's, 
Tacquet's, and Ozanam's Pra#tica! Geometries ; de la Hire's 
Ecole des Arpenteurs ; Reinholdus's Geodæſia; Hartman Bey- 
er's Stereometria; Voigtel's Geometria Subterranea, all in 
High-dutch ; Hulſius, Galileus Goldmannus, Scheffelt, and 
. Ozanam, on the ſector,  &c, 
Characters in GroukrRx, 7 Gee J CHARAcT ER. 
$ berical GROAHIET RV, SPHERICAL. 
EOPONIC, ſomething relating to agriculture, See A. 
GRICULTURE. Cato, Varro, Columella, Palladius, and 
Pliny, are ſometimes called geoponic writers. See GRox 
GIC, 
Sr. GEORGE, a tiame whereby ſeveral orders, both mili. 
tary and religious, are denominated. It took its riſe from 3 
faint, famous throughout all the eaſt ; called by the Greeks, 


A 


On ſome medals of the emperors John, and Manuel! Comneni, 

we have the figure of St. George armed, holding a ſword, or 

Javelin in one hand, and in the other, a On, WE this in- 
ſcription, an O, and therein a little „and TE—TIOC, mak. 

Y O 

ing O ATIOS TEOPTIOE, O Hi George. He is generally 

repreſented on horſeback, as being ſuppoſed to have frequently 

engaged in combats in that manner, 

He is venerated throughout Armenia, Muſcovy, and all the 

countries which adhere to the Greek rite : from the Greek, his 


and England and Portugal have bath choſe him tor their pa- 
tron ſaint, See PATRON. | 
St. Grox GE is particularly uſed for an Engliſh order of knights ; 
Ace commonly now called the 67e of the garter. See 


order, that the Romiſh ſaint might have leſs ſhare therein. 

It was he firſt commanded that the order ſhould no long;r be 
called the order of Ss. George, but that of the garter, 

ebe of St. GzorG E. — There have been various orders un- 

der this denomination, moſt of which are now extinct ; par- 


1470, to guard the frontiers of Bohemia and Hungary agairſt 


lize between a vultur and an hawk; and of the greateſt 


ſtrength next the e: le, See FAL cor, and Hawk. 
GERM, ſee the artic e GERuRx. 


GERMAN, in matters of gencalogy, ſignifies whole, entire, 


or own, 
Germani quaſi ealeni fi egeniti, Feſt, Hence 
Brother GERMAN denotes . both by the father's uid 
mother's fide; in contradiſtinction co uterine brothers, &. 
who are only ſo, by the mother's ſide. Sce BROTHER. 
Couſins GERMAN are thoſe in the firſt, or neareſt degree ; being 
the children of brothers or ſiſters, See Covusy , Ce. 


couſins german before the time of the emperor Claudius; when, 
they were very frequent, 

Theodoſius prohibited them under very ſevere penalties, cen 
fine, and proſcription, See Consancuinit . 


GERMAN acacia, AcActa. 
GERMAN bezoar, BRZ O AR. 
GERMAN black, See 4 Brack. 
GERMAN coins, Coin, 
GERMAN compaſſes, CoMPassss, 


GERMAN empire, &c. ſee EMPirg, Gr. 

IE RNH AN flute, ſee the article FiuTs. 

GERMAN language, fee Tt UTONIC, and Lang UAGE, 
Measure, 

8 See 3 Mow Ev. 

GERMEN, or Gx RM, that part of a ſeed which germinates, 
i. e. ſprouts or ſhoots out the firſt, for che production of a 

See SEED. 

Botaniſts call it the plume, fee PI ME ſee allo PLANT, 
SEED, and GERMINATION, 

GERMINA TION, the act of germinating ; that is, of a 
plant's ſprouting, or ſhooting in the ground, See Plant, 
and GERMEN, | 
Some uſe the word in a more extenſive ſenſe ; fo as likewiſe 


to include the ſhooting of leaves, bloſſoms, branches, flow 


ers, fruits, and ſeeds. 
Branca, &. 
The modern Philoſophers have been very attentive to the ger- 
mination of plants, as well as the formation of the Chick 
in the egg. See PLANT. 
The progreſs of germi nation has been ve accurately obſerved 
by the curious Malpighi, in the ſeed of a gourd, The day 
after it was committed to the ground, he found the outer- coat 
© intcgument a little tumid, and in its tip there appeared a 
ſmall cleft or aperture, through which the plume or gem was 
ſeen, 
The ſecond day, the outward coat, or ſecundine was much 
ſofter, the inner torn and corrupted, the plume, or plantule 
ſomewhat longer and more tumid, and the beginninę of the 
roots ſhewed themſelves, | 
The third day, the outer ſecundine was become duſky, and 
the leaves of the plantule inflated and the root or radicle had 
made itſelf a paſſage through the ſecundines, near the former 
aperture; the plume, or ſtem, as alſo the ſced leaves being 
now grown much bigger, 
On the ſixth da more of the ſeed leaves had broke through 
the ſecundines, and were found thicker and harder; the root 
having now emitted a great number of fibres, and the ſtem 
rown a finger's length. 
he following days, the roots ſtill ſhot further, other roots 
ariſing from them, and others from theſe ; and the ſtem, in 
its progreſs, grew hollow, or fiſtulous, and the ſeed leaves 
broader and greener, 
About the twenty-firſt day, the plant ſeemed compleat ; from 
which time the ſeed leave; began to droop, and at length died 
away, See SEMINAL Leaves, 


See SEED, LEAF, FLowWIR, 


the Turks.— Another called St. George of Alfama, founded GERONT ESV, in antiquity, a kind of Judges, or magiſtrate. 


by the kings of Arragon.—Another in Auſtria and Carin- 
i —And another in the republic of Genoa, ſtill ſubſiſt- 
ing, O. 

Nelgiaur of the order of St. GEORGE. Of theſe there are di- 
Yers orders, and congregations ; particularly canons regular of 
St. George in Alea, at * eltabliſhed by two noble Vene- 
tans, in the year 1404.—Another congregation of the ſame 
inſtitute in Sicil >. Oc. | 


. GEORG E?; croſs, ſee the article Cr 0s, 

IF EOR GIC, ſomething that relates to the culture, or till- 

See AGRICULT URF, 

* The word. is borrowed from the Latin georgicus, and that of 
the Greek PYitos, of In, terra, earth, and e o, 

ur; of epyor, opus, work. 

The 8*orgics of Virgil, are four books compoſed by that 

poet on the ſubject of agriculture. 


in antient Sparta, anſwering to what the Areopagites were at 
Athens. See AREOPAGITE. 


man. Whence alſo the words gerontic, ſomething belonging 
to an old man; and geronticon, a famous book among the mo- 
dern Greeks, containing the lives of the antient monks. The 
ſenate of gerontes was called gerufia, that is aſſembly or coun. 
cil of old men. 
The gerontes were inſtituted by Lycurgus : their number, ac- 
cording to ſome, was 28 and according to others 
thirty-two. They governed in conjunction with the king, 
wha authority they were intended to ballance, and to watch, 
over the intereſts of the people, 
None were to be admitted into this office under ſixty years of 
age, and they held it for life. — They were ſucceeded by the 
Ephori. See Er HORI. 
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GERUN D'“, in grammar, 4 ſort of tenſe, or time of the infi- 
nitive mood ; like to the participle, but indeclinable. See 


the verb gerere, to bear. . 
The gerund expreſſes not only the time, but alſo the manner 


of an action; as, he fell in running poſt. 


It differs from the participle, in that it expreſſes the time, 
Which the participle does not. ? 
And from the tenſe properly ſo called, in that it expreſſes the 
manner, which the tenſe does not. | 
Grammarians are much embarraſſed to ſettle the nature and 
Character of the gerunds : it is certain, they are no verbs, nor 
diſtin moods of verbs, in regard they do not mark any judg- 
ment, or affirmation of the mind, which is the eſſence of a 
verb.—And beſide, they have caſes, which verbs have not. 
See VERB- | 
Some therefore will have them to be adjectives paſſive, whoſe 
ſubſtantive is the infinitive of the verb: on this footing they 
denominate them verbal nouns, or names formed of verbs, and 
retaining the ordinary regimen thereof, See NOUN, 
Thus, fay they, tempus £ yo libres, or librorum, is as 
much as to ſay, fempus % Tv © ere libros, vel librorum. But 
Others ſtand up againſt this deciſion. 
GESSERIT-quamaiu, ſee QUAMDIVU ſe bene geſſerit. 
GESSES, in the furniture belonging to an hawk. See JE s- 
SES. 
GESTATION, the time of a woman's going with child ; 
or the interval between conception, and de ivery. See DE- 
LIVERY ſee alſo FOE Tus, and CONCEPTION. 
GESTATION is alſo a term in the antient medicine, uſed for a 
ſort of exerciſe, by us called carriage. See EXERCISE. 
It conſiſted in making the patient ride on horſe · back, or in a 
chariot, or a boat; or even in rocking him in his bed, if he 
could not indure a more violent agitation. 
Aſclepiades firſt brought frictions, and ge/tation into practice. 
he deſign of ge/tation was to recover ſtrength after a fe- 


ver, c. was gone. 


GE STICULATION, the making of affected, indecent, 


or unſuitable geſtures, or in too great number. See GES- 
TURE. 
Gefticulation is 2 grievous fault in an orator, See ACTION. 


GESTURE, a motion of the body, intended to ſignify ſome 


idea, or paſhon of the mind. SeeMoT10Nn, PASSION» c. 

Quintilian defines geſture, tot ius corporis motus & conformatio. 
Geſtures are 2 kind of natural language which ſupplies the uſe 
of ſpeech in thoſe naturally dumb. The Mimes and Panto- 
mimes were great proficients in the ſtyle of ge/iure- See 


Mink, and PANTOMIME. 
Geſture conſiſts principally in che action of the hands, and 


face. See ACTION, an PRONUNCIATION. 


GHEM ARA, fee the article GEMARA- 


GIAGH, or JE HAGER, 2 cycle of twelve years, in uſe among 
See CYCLE. i 
Each year of the giagh bears the name of ſome animal: the 
frſt, that of a mouſe ; the ſecond, that of a bullock ; the 
third, of a lynx, or leopard ; the fourth, of a hare ; the fifth, 
of a crocodile ; the fixth, of a ſerpent; the ſeventh, of a 
horſe ; the eighth, of a ſheep; the ninth, of a monkey; the 
_— of a hen ; the eleventh, of a dog; and the twelfth, of 
a hog. 
They alſo divide the day into twelve parts, which they call 
giaghs ; and diſtinguiſh them by the names of the ſame ani- 
mals. Each giagh contains two of our bours, and is divided 
_ eight teh, as many as there are quarters of hours in our 
ay. 
GIANT, Tryas, à man of extraordinary, enormous ſtature 
and bulk. See STATURE. 
The reality of giants, and of nations of giants, is much con- 
troverted among the learned. Travellers, hiſtorians, and re- 
lations both ſacred and profane, furniſh various inſtances 
_ a great part of which, naturaliſts and antiquaries ſet 
aſide. 
Thoſe among the antients who ſpeak of giants, as hiſtorians, 
and affirm there were ſuch things, are Cæſar, de Bello Gal- 
lico, 1. i. Tacitus, i Morib. Germanor, & Annal. |. ii. Flo- 
rus, 1. 3. c. lit. St. Auguſtin, de Civit. Dei, I. xv. c. 9. and 
Saxo Grammaticus, at the end of his preface: among the 
moderns, Hieron. Ma ius, Miſcellan, de Gigantibus, Chaſſag- 
nonus de Gigantibus, Kircher und. Subterran. 1. viii. ſect. ii. 
c. 4. and fo many others, that Stephanus in his notes on Saxo 
Grammaticus, affirms nothing can be more extravagant than 
to _ or allegorize the authorities we have thereof. 
Mr. Derham obſerves, that though we read of giants before 
the flood, Gen. vi. 4. and more plainly after it, Numb. xiii. 
33. yet it is highly-probable, the ſize of man has always been 
the ſame from the creation; for as to the Nephilim, Gen vi. 
the antients vary about them; ſome taking them for monſters 
of impiety, atheiſm, rapine, tyranny : and as to thoſe, Num. 
Xii. which were evidently ſpoke of as men of a gigantic ſize, 
it is probable the fears of the ſpies might add thereto. 
Be this as it will, it is manifeſt that in both theſe places giants 
are ſpoken of as rarities and wonders of the age, not of the 
common ſtature: and ſuch inſtances We have had in all ages; 


the ſpace of two cen 
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excepting ſome fabulous relations; ſuch as we take to be thut 
of Theutobocchus, who is faid to bave been dug up anno 
1613. and to have been higher than the trophies, and twenty- 


ſix feet log: 888 no better we ſuppoſe the 2 to have bc: 
_ gives an account of in his fifth book, ſuch 
| Starchater among the men; and among, the 
women, reperta. «ff (faith he) puella in capite vulneraia 
mor tua, induta chlamyde pur pur ca, tengitudinis cubitorum 50, = 
titudinis inter humeros quaruer. Ol. Mag. Hit. I. v. c. 2. 
But, as for the more credible relations of Goliah (whole height 
was fix cubits, and a ſpan, 1 Sam. xvii. 4. Which, according 
to biſhop Cumberland, is fomewhat above eleven feet Engliſh) 
of Maximinus the emperor (who was nine foot high) and 
others in Auguſtus and other reigns, of about the ſame height, 
to which might be added the dimenſions of a ſkeleton, dug up 
lately in the palace of a Roman camp near St. Albans by an urn 
:nſcribed Marcus Antoninus; of which an account is given 
by Mr. Cheſelden, who judged by the dimenſions of the bone:, 
Philaſ. Tranſact. N 333. 
5 | 3 they may 
be matched, nay outdone, with modern examples ; of which 
we have divers in J. Ludolph. Comment. in Hiſt. Ætbiop. |. |. 
c. 2. ſet. 22. Magius, Conringius, D. Hakewel, and others; 
which laſt ſpeaks from Nannez, of porters and archers belong- 
ing to the emperor of China, fifteen foot high; and othe's 
from Purchas, of ten and twelve foot high, and more. Sce 


that learned author's Apolag. P. 208. 


GIBBOUS, in medicine, 1 uſed to denote a perſon bunch or 


hump- backed. See VERTEBRA- 
That part of the liver out of which the vena cava ariſes, is alſo 


called the gibbous part. See LIVERX. 


GI Bous is allo uſed in reference to the enlightened parts of the 


moon, while ſhe is moving from ful! to the firſt quarter, ud 
from the laſt quarter to fall again; for all that time the dark 
part appears horned, Or falcated, and the light one bunched 
out, convex, Or gibbous. See PHASES, and Moo. 


GIBELINS, GIBELLING or GiBELLING, 2 famous 


faction in Italy, oppoſite to the Guelphs, Sce GUELPH, 
The Guelphs, and *belins ravaged, and laid waſte Italy for 
A long ſeries of years; ſo that the hiſtory of that country, for 
ries, is only a detail of their mutual 
violencies, and mortal wars. 

We have but a very obſcure account, of their origin, and the 
reaſon of their names: the generality of authors affirm, that 
they aroſe about the year 1240, upon the emperor Frederic the 
IId's being excommunicated by pope Gregory the IXth. 
That prince, ſay * making a tour among the citics of Ita- 
ly, gave the name 23-lin; to ſuch as he found well affected to 
him ; and that of Guelphs to thoſe who adhered to the pope. 
But as to the reaſon, and fignification of thoſe words, there is 
a deep filence 3 Gibelin might poſſibly be formed of gebieter, 
whence gebieteriſch, imperioſe. Of gebieter, ie 
Italians might make, by corruption, gibelin 3 ſo that G:- 
zelins, in this light, ſhould be the ſame with Imperiali/ts, ot 
the emperor's party. 

By the way, ſome writers maintain, that the two factions 
aroſe ten years before; though ſtill under the ſame pope, and 


emperor. 


Other hiſtorians relate, that Conrad IIId marching into Italy, 
in the year 1139- againſt the Neapolitans, Roger, count of 
Naples and Sicily, in order to defend his ſtates, called to his 
aſſiſtance Guelph duke of Bavaria; and that one day when the 
two armies were ready to join battle, the Bavarians cried out 
in High-dutch, bie, Guelph ! or, as others ſay, in Flemiſh, 
hier, Guelph ! that is, here, Guelph ! and that the Imperialilts 
anſwered, on their fide, with the words hie, or hier, Gibelin! 
here, Gibelin ! calling the emperor by the name of the place 
where he had been bred. 

Hornius refers the names to the war in 1140. between Henry 
the proud, duke of Bavaria and Saxony, and Conrad the 
IIld, duke of Suabiaz the two princes being preparing to en- 
gage near the town of Winſberg, the Bavarians began to cy 
out, Guelph, which was the name of duke Henry's brother, 
and the partiſans of the empero!s IWeibelingen, the Pane of 


belingen, the Italians at length formed Gibelin. i 
This account is confirmed by Martin Cruſius: initium Gibe⸗ 


linæ (Wibelinæ a tria Conradi regis) & Welfice concertation:*- 
Conrad being of eibelingen, that word, ſays Cruſius, gabe 


riſe to gibellingue, and that to gibelling, Gibelins, Gibellin. 
Platina, on the other band, afſures us, that the name Cibe- 
lins aroſe from that of a German at Piſtoya 3 whoſe brother, 
named Guelph, gave likewiſe his name to the oppoſite faction 5 
the two brethren, it ſeems, bearing an irreconcileable hatred. 
Others maintain, that the emperor ave the appellation C. 
lins to thoſe of his party from the German word gipffel, i. 
nifying ridge, or top; dy reaſon the empire reſted on them, 
as the rafters of a houſe lean on the ridge, which joins them 


Kraus, a learned canon of Straſbourg, in the lives of the em 
perors of the houſe of Brunſwick, is of the ſecond ſentiment 
above related: ina battle, ſays he, between Welff, or Guelff, 
and Frederic, the army of the firſt crying out, hie Wef 
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vie, Welff! the ſecond commanded his, to cry out, hie, Gr- Every royal borough has a dean of gild, who is the next ma- 

}eling ! Hie, Gibeling / the name of his birth place; and the | giſtrate below the bailif, He judges of controverſies among 

French and Lombards aſking the ſignification of thoſe words, | men concerning trade; diſputes between inhabitants touching 

they Were anſwered, that by Nei was meant the pope's par- | buildings, lights, water-courſes, and other nuſances; calls 

ty; and by Gibeling, the emperor's. . courts, at which his brethren of the g7/d4 are bound to attend; 

Yet others contend, that the word Gibelin is only a ſoftening | manages the common ſtock of the gil, and amerces and col- 
of the word gibertin, or guibertin ; and that it aroſe from Gui- lects fines, | 
dert, an anti-pope, ſet up by the emperor Henry IIId, in the GIL p, or GEIL, according to Camden, alſo ſignifies a tri- 
co 1080, Aeta Sanct. Propyl. Mali, p. 198. bute, or tax. See GEIL N. 

Maimbourg, in his iff. de la Decad. de P Emp. advances GIL p, according to Crompton, alſo ſignifies an amercement. 
another opinion: the two factions, and their names, ſays he, As in foot-geld, which he interprets a preſtation within the 
aroſe from a quarrel between two antient and illuſtrious houſes, foreſt. We 

on the confines of Germany, that of the Henry's of Gibe- Hence to be quit of all manner of gild, is to be diſcharged of 
ling, and that of the Guelfes of Adorf: which account a all manner of preſtations to be made for gathering ſheafs of 
Ae the moſt probable of them all. | corn, lamb, and wool, tothe ufe of foreſters. 

G\BET *, a machine in manner of a gallows, whereon noto- GIL D, or GELD, is alſo uſed among our antient writers for a 
rious criminals after execution, are hung in irons, or Chains; | compenſation, or mult for a fault committed. See Un- 
as ſpectacles, in terrorem. See GAL Lows. GELD. 

* The word in French, giber, properly denotes what we call ga/- | Hence, weyegeld, is the price of a man; orfzeld, is the price 
lows : it is ſuppoſed to come originally from the Arabic g:be/, | of cattle ; angeld, the ſingle value of a thing; twigeld the dou- 
mount, elevation of ground ; by reaſon gibers are uſually placed | ble value, &c, See Wer GiLD, Ec. 
on hills, or eminences. : . a There are divers other words, which end with geld, and ſhew 

GIBLE TS“, che offalls, or entrails of a gooſe; including the | the ſeveral kinds of payments; as danegeld, vadegeld, ſenegeld, 
heart, and liver, with the feet, gizzard, Oc. hornegeld, ſotgeld, penigeld, &c. See DANEGELD, Cc. 

b 8 geld, penig , 
* The word is ſuppoſed to be formed of goblets, from the French GiLD, or GU1LD rents, are rents payable to the crown by any 


id, or fraternity; or ſuch rents as formerly belonged to 
Giblets make a conhderable article in cookery : they boil g- Fiojous gilds, and came to the crown at the general diſſolution : 


lets, ſtew giblets, make ragoos of giblets, giblet-pies, Oc. I NN for ſale by the ſtat. 22 Car. II. | 


GIGANTIC, fee the article G1anT, . GILD ABL E, or GELDAUIL E, denotes a perſon tributary, 
F. Bouhours relates, that one of the artifices of the Indian that is, liable to pay, tax, or tribute. See G1 o. ; 


Bramens conſiſts in perſuading the imple people, that the gods | Camden dividing Suffolk into three parts, calls the firſt gild- 

eat like us; and, that they may bring them ſtore of victuals, able, becauſe liable to tax ; from which the other two 2 

they * thoſe pop as of a gigantic ſize, and above all, | ere exempt, becauſe eccleſiæ donatz. 

give them a huge tun belly, a f GILDABLE is alſo explained in an antient MS, to be that land 
GIGANTOMACHIA“, the battle of the giants againſt | or lordſhip which is / diſtrithiane curiæ vicecom. 

the fabulous gods of the antient heathens. GILDHALDA Teutonicorum, was uſed for the fraternity of 


YT alete, formed of yryas, the "| Eaſterling merchants in London; called alſo the /illyard. Sce 
78%, giant, and n, combat, of r * aght. 


Scarron is the fneft of -all his pieces. rr" np A refer "Ml auia, the 


61682, Gi, or Ji, in mulic and dancing, a gay, briſk, GILD-MERCHANT, Gilda mercatoria, was à certain 
ſprightly, compoſition, and yet in full meaſure, as well as the privilege, or liberty, granted to merchants, whereby they were 
a 


allemand, which is more ſerious. See DANCE, SN : wel 
* \ lenage takes the word to ariſe from the Italian giga, a muſi- 3 — things to hold certain pleas of land within 


GILB b R T. IN „ e TT thus called from | King John granted gildam mercatoriam to the burgeſſes of 


wh a . Nottingham, 
— 14 3 of Lincoin, who G ILDIN G, or Gu1LD1NG, the art, or act of ſpreading or 


Antiently, none were received into it but married people: the | er ing a thing over with gold, either in leaf, or liquid, See 


1 Gor p. 
e 2 11 9 The art of gil ding was not unknown among the antients, though 


The founder erected a double monaſtery, or rather, two dif- it never arrived among them at the perſection to which the 


— : N h moderns have carried it. 3 
E A by 1 odor wy 9 Pliny aſſures us, that the firſt gilling ſeen at Rome, was after 
3 . 


9 he deſtruction of Carthage, under the cenſorſhip of Lucius 
he ord ſterwards, conſiſted of ten ſuch monaſteries : all C | = | m p Or 

os Cores at the general diſſolution of monaſtic Mummius, when they began to g:ld the ceilings of their tem- 

orders under king Henry VIII. ples, and palaces ; the capitol being the firſt place on which 


: TD i this enrichment was beſtowed. But he adds, that luxury ad- 
G 4 50 3 or Gui p, originally ſignifies a fraternity, or vanced on them fo haſtily, that in a little time you might ſce 
2 my 1 d is formed from the Saxon gildar, to pay, becauſe | all, even private and poor perſons, g:/d the very walls, vaults, 


dare, i. e. t rr twmaands of Sc. of their houſes, 
ls 3 8 3 . 8 . We need not doubt but they had the ſame method with us, of 


FraTerxITY. Hence alſo our Guild-hall, g. 4. the hall of | beating gold, and reducing it into leaves; though it ſhould 

the ſocicty or fraternity, where they meet and make orders aud | ſeem they did not carry it to the ſame height; if it be true, 
—laws among themſelves. See Gui p-. which Pliny relates, that they only made ſeven hundred and 
The original of grlds, or guilds, is thus related: it being a law fifty leaves four fingers ſquare of a whole ounce. Indeed he 
amongſt the Saxons, that every freeman of fourteen years old adds that they could make more ; that the thickeſt were called 


—— 


chief hall in the city of 


ſhould find ſureties to keep the peace, or be committed ; cer- | bratiee preneſtine by reaſon of a ſtatue of the goddeſs For- 
tain neighbours entred into an aſſociation, and became bound] tune at Præneſte gilt with ſuch leaves; and that the thinner 
for each other, either to produce him who committed an of- | fort were called brattez gquæſtoriæ. 


ſence, or to make ſatisſaction to the injured party: this, that | The modern gilders do alſo make uſe of gold leaves of divers 
they might the better do, they raiſed a ſum of money among | thicknetles ; but there are ſome ſo fine, that a thouſand don't 
themſelves, which they put into a common ſtock ; and when | weigh above four or five drachms. The thickeſt are uſed for 
one of their pledges had committed an offence, and was fled, gelding on iron, and other metals; and the thinneſt, on wood, 

then the other nine made ſatisfaction out of this ſtock, by ut we have another advantage over the antients, in the man- 


payment of money, according to the offence, See FRanx- | ner of uſing, or applying the gold: the ſecret of painting in 
pledge. oil, lately diſcovered, furniſhes us with means of gilding works 
Becauſe this aſſociation conſiſted of ten families, it was called that ſhall endure all the injuries of time and weather, which 
2 decennary : and from hence came our fraternities, See DE- to the antients was impracticable, They had no way to lay 
CENNIER. the gold on bodies that would not endure the fire but with 


But, as to the direct time when theſe gilds had their origin in | whites of eggs, or ſize ; neither of which will endure the 
Fngland, there is nothing of certainty to be found; ſince | water: So that they could only gild ſuch places as were ſhel- 
they were in uſe long before any formal licence was granted to tered from the moiſture of the weather . 

them for ſuch meetings. be Greeks called the compoſition which they uſed for gilding 
dward the third, in the fourteenth year of his reign, granted | on wood, /eucopheum or leucophorum ; which is deſcribed as a 
licence to the men of Coventry, to ere a merchant's gild and fort of glutinous, compound carth, ſerving, in all probability, 
iraternity, of brethren and ſiſters, with a maſter, or warden; | to make the gold ſtick, and bear poliſhing. But the particu- 
and that they might found chantries, beſtow alms, do other lars of this earth, its colour, ingredients, &c, the antiquaries 
works of piety, and conſtitute ordinances touching the fame, | and naturaliſts are not agreed upon, | 
Tc. | here are ſeveral method of gilding in uſe among us; viz gild- 
So Henry the fourth, in his reign, granted a licence to found | ing in oi; water-gilding ; gilding by the fire, which is pecu- 
a 271d of the holy croſs, at Stratford upon Avon. liar to metals ; gilding of books, &c. 

G1LD in the royal boroughs of Scotland, is {till uſed for a com- | Method of G1 LDING ii ail, — The baſis, or matter whereon 
pany of merchants, who are freemen of the burough, See | the gold is applied, in this method, is the remains of colours 
BoROUGH, found ſettled to the bottom of the pots wherein the painters 
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waſh their pencils. "This matter, which is very. viſcid, they | 


lay 
it with a pencil on the matter to be gilt, after having fir 
waſhed it once or twice over with ſize z and if it be wood, 
with ſome white paint. 45 * | 
When almoſt dry, but while yet unctuous enough to catch and 
retain the gold, they ſpread their gold leaves thereon, either 
whole, or cut in pieces. To take up and apply the leaves, they 
make uſe of a piece of fine, ſoft, well carded cotton; or of a 
palet for the purpoſe ; or barely the knife, wherewith the leaves 
were cut, according to the parts of the work they are to gild, 
or the breadth of the gold to be applied. | 
In proportion as the gold is laid, they paſs over it a coarſe, 
flick pencil or bruſh, to make it ſtick, and, as it were, in- 
corporate with the ground: with the ſame pencil, or a ſmaller 
one, they mend any cracks that may happen therein, after the 
ſame manner as will be hereafter ſhewn in water-GIL DING. 
This fort of gilding is chiefly uſed for domes, and roofs of 
churches, courts, banquetting-houſes, c. and for figures of 
plaſter, lead, c. that are to ſtand expoſed to the weather. 
Method of G1LDING in water. — Water giiding is not performed 


without more apparatus; nor is it uſed ſo frequently, nor | Method of GII DING 


on ſuch large works, as the former: wooden works, and 
thoſe of ſtucco, are almoſt the only ones gilt in this way: 
which, beſide, mult be, ſheltered from the weather. 3 
The ſize made uſe of for gilding, is to be made of ſhreds, c. 
of parchment, or gloves, boiled in water, to the conſiſtence 
of a gelly. See GLUE. 

If it be wood that is to be gilt, they firſt give it a waſh of this 
ſize, boiling hot; and when this is dry, another of white 
paint, mixed up with the ſame ſize, For this white, ſome uſe 
plaſter of Paris, well beaten and fifted ; others Spaniſh white, 
ec. It is laid on with a ſtiff bruſh, and oftener, or ſeldomer 
repeated, according to the nature of the work: for pieces of 
ſculpture, ſeven or eight lays ſuffice; for flat, or ſmooth 
works, ten, or twelve. In the latter caſe they are applied 
by drawing the bruſh over the work ; in the former by dab- 
bing it. | 

When the whole is dry, they moiſten it with fair water, and 
rub it over with ſeveral pieces of coarſe linen, if it be a flat; 
ptherwiſe, they beat or ſwitch it with ſeveral ſlips of the ſame 
linen tied to little ſticks, to make it follow and enter all the 
cavities and depreſſures thereof, 

The white thus finiſhed, they proceed to yellow it; obſerving 
that if it be a piece of ſculpture in relievo, they firſt touch up, 
and repair the ſeveral parts which the white ground may have 
dishgured, with little iron inſtruments, as gravers, chiſſels, 
De. | . 

The yellow, which they uſe, is only common oker well 
ground and ſiſted, and thus mixed up with the fize uſed for 
the white, only weaker by one half. his colour is laid: on 
Fiot ; and in works of ſculpture ſupplies the place of gold, 
which frequently cannot be carried into all the cavities and 
dentings of foliages and other ornaments, 

Over. this yellow is applied a lay, which is to ſerve for the 


ground whereon the gold is to be 1 laid: it is uſu- 


ally compoſed of the Armenian bole, blood- ſtone, black lead, 
and a little fat, to which ſome add ſoap and olive oil; 
others, burnt bread, biſtre, antimony, tin-glaſs, butter 
and ſugar-candy, "Theſe ingredients being. all ground toge- 
ther, with hot ſize, they apply three lays of the compoſition 
upon the yellow, each after the other is dried ; taking care 
not to put any in the ſmall cavities of the work, to hide the 
yellow. The bruſh uſed in this application, is to be ſoft ; 
and when the matter is well dried, they go over it with a 
ſtronger bruſh, to rub it down, and take off the little promi- 
nent grains, and thus facilitate the burniſhing of the gold. 
In order to proceed to gild, they muſt have three forts of pen- 
Cils; one to wet; another to touch up, and amend ; and a 
third to flatten: there is alſo required a cuſhion, to ſpread the 
gold leaves on, when taken out of the book; a knife to cut 
them; and a ſquirrels tail fitted with a handle; or elſe a piece 
E fine ſtuff on a flick, to take them up, direct, and apply 
them. | 

They begin with the wetting pencils, by which they moiſten 
the layer laſt laid on with water, that it may the better receive 
and retain the gold: the leaves are then laid on the cuſhion ; 
and taken up, if whole, with the ſquirrel's tail; if in pieces, 
with the other inſtrument, or even the knife they are cut with- 
al, and laid, and ſpread gently on the parts of the work before 
moiſtened. | 

When the leaves happen to crack, or break in laying on, they 
make up the breaches with little pieces of leaf . up on the 
repairing pencil; and with the ſame pencil, or another ſome- 
what bigger, they ſmooth the whole; preſſing the gold into 
— wor where it could not ſo well be carried with the ſquir- 
rel's tail. 

The work thus far gilt, when dry, remains either to be bur- 
niſhed, or flatted. a 

To burniſh it, is to ſmooth, and poliſh it with a burniſher, 
which is uſually a dog's, or wolf's tooth, or a blood- ſtone fit- 
ted in a handle for the purpoſe. See BURNI$SHING, 

To flat, is to give it a light lick in the places not burniſhed, 
with a pencil dipt in fize, wherein a little vermillion ſome- 


| 


— 
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times bas been mixed. This helps to preſerve and prevent: 
its flawing, when handled. Dane) | 
The laſt thing is to apply the. vermeil in all the little line: 
and cavities; and to ſtop and amend any little faults wit), 
ſhell gold. * . 3 

The compoſition here called vermeil, is made of gum gutt 
vermillion, and a little of ſome ruddy, brown colour, ground 
together, with Venice varniſh, and oil of turpentine, Some 


gilders, in liew hereof, content themſelves with fine lacca, 


or dragons blood, with gum water. 


Sometimes, inſtead of burniſhing the gold, they burniſh the 
ground or compoſition laid on laſt — it ; and content 
themſelves afterwards to waſh the part over with ze, 
This method is chiefly practiſed for the hands, face, and o. 
ther nudities in relievo; which, by this means, do not ap- 
pear ſo very brilliant as the parts burniſhed; though much 
more ſo than the parts perfectly flat. 
To gild a work, and yet preferve white grounds; they uv 
to apply a layer of Spaniſh white mixed with a weak fiſh glue, 
on all the parts of the ground whereon the yellow, or (hc 
layer next under the gold might run. | 
| by the fire. — There are two ways of 
gilding by fire, viz. that with liquid gold, and that with leaf 
gold, g 
The firſt is performed with gold reduced to a calx, and 
amalgamated with mercury, in the proportion of about an 
ounce of mercury to a drachm of gold. 
In order to the operation, they heat a crucible red hot, then 
put the gold and mercury in it, and ſtir them gently about, 
till the gold be found melted and incorporated into a mals 
with the mercury. This done, they caſt them into water, 
to waſh and purify ; and thence into other waters, whe: 
the amalgama which is almoſt as liquid as if there were no- 
thing but quickſilver in it, may be preſerved a long time 
for uſe. 4 | 
Before they proceed to apply this amalgamated gold, they 
firſt roughen the metal it is to be applied on; which is done 
by waſhing it over with aqua fortis, or aqua fecunda : then 
rincing the metal in fair water, and fcouring it a little with 
ſmall ſand, it is ready for the gold. | 
They now cover over the metal with the mixture of geld, 
and mercury, taking it up with a ſhip of copper, or a bruſh 
made of braſs wire, and ſpreading it as equably thereon as 
poſfible; in order to which they wet the bruſh from time to 
time in fair water. 
Thus far advanced, the metal is ſet to the fire, upon a prate, 
or in a ſort of a cage, under which is a pan of coals : in 
proportion as the mercuty evaporating and flying off diſco- 
vers places where gold is wanting, they take care to ſupply 
them, by adding new pieces of amalgama. 
The work is then rubbed over, with the wire bruſh dipt in 
beer, or vinegar, which leaves it in a condition to be brought 
to colour, which is the laſt part of the proceſs, and which 
the gilders keep to themſelves as a mighty ſecret ; though we 
apprehend it cannot differ much from what we ſhall hereafter 
ſhew of the manner of giving gold ſpecies their colour, un- 
der the article CoiNING. 


GII DING by the fire with gold leaves, —To prepare the metal 


for this gilding, it mult be firſt well ſcratched, or raked; 
then poliſhed with a poliſher ; and thus ſet to the fire to 
blue, i. e. to heat, till it appear of a bluc colour. This done, 
the firſt lay of gold is clapped thereon, and lightly rubbed 
down with a poliſher; and thus expoſed to a gentle fire. 
They uſually only give it three ſuch lays, or four at moſt ; 
each lay conſiſting of a ſingle leaf for the common works, 
and of two for the extraordinary ones: after each lay they 
ſet it a-freſh to the fire. After the laſt lay, the gold is in- 
condition to be burniſhed, | 


GI1LDING of books, ſee the article Boot- DING. 

GILEAD—Baim of GILE AD, fee the article BAL SON. 

GIL GUL hammethin, a Hebrew phraſe, Wen, ſignifying 
˖ 


the rolling of the dead. To conceive the uſe of this expic!- 
ſion, it is to be obſerved that the Jews have a tradition, tht 
at the coming of the Meſſiah, no Ifraclite ſhall riſe any where 
but in the holy land. What then, ſhall become of al! the 
faithful interred in other parts? Shall they periſh, and remz'n 
in the ſtate of death? 

No, fay the Jewiſh doctors: but God will dig them ſubferr:- 
neous canals, or cavities, through which they ſhall roll frum 
their tombs to the holy land; and when arrived there, Gol 
will blow on them, and raiſe them again. | 
This imaginary paſſage of the carcaſes, or aſhes of the Jews, 
from their eu to the holy land, by rolling under ground, 
is what they call gilgul hammethin, the rolling of the dead. 
See RESURRECTION. 


GILL, ground-ivy, a medicinal plant, which gives the deno- 


mination to a ſort of medicated ale, or drink, called gi, ©: 
gull ale, made by infuling the dried leaves of the plant 14crc- 
in. See ALE. i 
Gill is abſterſive and vulnerary, and preſcribed in diſorders dt 
the lungs, and breaſt; and alſo eſteemed in obſtruction of 
the viſcera : whence it alſo paſſes for hepatic, diuretic, ple- 
netic, and nephritic. It is ſaid to do wonders in tubercles 


and tartarous indurations of the lungs. Willis commend it 
: pe Ae 


** 
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GILLA. in chymiſtry and pharmacy, is an Arabic term for 


uliarly uſed among us for the emetic ſalt of vitriol. 


Gilla is uſed in tertianss and all fevers ariſing from a corrup- 
tion of humours in the firſt paſlages. It deſtroys worms, 
and prevents putrefaction. The doſe is from twenty grains 
to half a drachm, taken in broth, or in cordial waters. 


GILL » Branchie, in natural hiſtory, thoſe membranous, 


cartilaginous parts in fiſhes, whereby they reſpire, hear, &c. 
Gee FISH 5 ſee alſo. BRAN CHIA. 
What we call gills in fiſhes, are properly their lungs . reſpi- 


ration of air is as neceſſary to fiſhes, as to terreſtrial animals: 
there is always a deal of air incloſed among water; and it 18 


animals. See LuNGs and BLOOD. 
A. du Verney has unravelled this infinitely complicated piece 
of mechaniſm, in the git of a carp : the firſt thing that of- 
ſers, is a fabric, conſiſting of a great number of bony la- 


©xtions is to preſent the blood extremely ſubdivided, and, a 
it were, each globule of blood by itſelf, to the water. Be- 


The gills have neceſſarily an alternate motion of dilatation 
and compreſſion, which is effected by another very curious 
piece of mechaniſm : when they dilate, the water is taken 
in, and when they contract, it is expelled again. Hence it 
is probable, that it 1s in the very inſtant of contraction, that 
the air expreſſed from the water s forced to enter the pores 


of the little blood veſſels ; by reaſon the force is then greater 


than at any other time; and this action requires A conſide- 
rable force, The ſame reaſon holds with reſpect to the lungs 
men; accordingly M. du Verney maintains, that though 
the air enter the lun in the time of inſpiration, it is only re- 
ceived into the blood in chat of expiration, when the ſuper- 
Auous air is carried off by the trachea ; ſo that the real in- 
ſpiration, i. e. the entrance of the air into the blood, ſhould 
be the expiration. See RESPIRATION. 

The water is taken in by the mouth, and carried off again, 
{tripped of its air, by the gills 3 and the air gained from it, 
«diſtributed firſt to the Arteriolæ of the gills, and thence by 
the law of circulation to all the little veins inoſculated there- 
with. See CIRCULATION, AIR, &c. 


GILT varniſh, ſee the article V ARNISH. 
GINGER, GINGIBER, Ot Zinziber, an aromatic root, 


of conſiderable uſe both as 2 ſpice, and a medicine. 
It is brought chiefly from Calicut, in the Eaſt-Indies 3 though 
. _ it has been cultivated with good ſucceſs in the Caribbee 
Hands. 
The plant which affords it, reſembles our ruſh, both in re- 
ſpect of ſtem, and flower. The root goes no depth under 
ground, but ſpreads itſelf near the ſurface, in form not un- 
like a man's hand; but very knotty. 
When arrived at maturity, they dig it up, and dry it on 
hurdles, eicher in the ſun, or an oven: the beſt is that which 
is new, dry, well filled, hard to break, of a ruddy, brown 
_ without, reſinous within, and of a hot, pungent 
Alte. 
They uſe to comfit the root, when green, with ſugar, and 
honey ; having firſt ſteeped it ſome time in water, to take 
away part of its acrimony, and diſpoſe it to let go the 
22 They alſo make a marmelade of it, and dry 
'akes, 

he northern people make great uſe of this confection, as 
holding it ſovereign againſt the ſcurvy. The Indians cat the 
root, when green, by way of ſallet, firſt chipping it ſmall, 
mining it with other herbs, and ſeaſoning it with oil and 

Il Sar . 
As to its medicinal uſe, it is hot and penetrating ; held good 
to frengthen the ſtomach, and awaken appetite. It pro- 
motes digeſtion, prevents putrefaction, Oc. 


GINGERB READ, a richer kind of bread, the flavour 


and taſte whereof are heightened and improved with ſpices, 
and particularly ginger 3 whence the name, 


There are various forms and preparations of ginger-bread : 


we ſhall content ourſelves with the following one, 
well recommended, ; 


Vol. I. 
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Into a pound of almonds; grate 2 penn white loaf, ſift, and 
beat them together: to the mixture add an Ounce of ginger; 
ſcraped hne; and liquorice and anniſeed in powder, of each 
a quarter of an ounce : pour in two or three ſpoonfuls of role- 
water, and make the whole into a paſte, with half a pound 
—_— mould, and roll it, print it, and dry it in 2 
Others make it of treacle, citron, lemon, and orange peel, 
with candied ginger, coriander, and carroway ſeeds, mixed 


up with as much dower as will make it into a paſte. 


GINGIVA, in anatomy, the gum ; 2 hard fort fleſh, in- 


veſting the alveoli, of (ockets of the teeth. See Fr su, and 
TooTH. | 

The gingivæ are formied by the union of two membranes 3 
one of which is a production of the perioſteum, and the other 
of the internal membrane of the mouth. See Mou vH. 


GING LY MUS, rh, in medicine, one Of the ſpe- 
cies of articulation. See ARTICULATION. | 
The ginghmus is that jointure of the bones, where'each bone 


mutually receives the other ; ſo that each both receives, and 
is received. See BONE. 
There are three ſpecies of ginghymus : the firſt, when the 


. fame bone, at the ſame extremity, receives and is reciprocal - 


JA by another bone; after the manner of a hinge: 
ach is that of the cubitus and humerus. See Co BIT us, 


Tne ſecond, when a bone receives another at one of its ex- 

tremes, and is received into another, at che other: as the 

vertebre do. See VERTEBRA. 

The third is that where à bone is received into another, af- 

ter the manner of a wheel, or axis of a wheel in a box : ſuch 

+ that of the ſecond vertebra of the neck in the firſt. Sce 
X18. 


GIN-SENG, or Gin-SEu, or GIN-ZENG, in natural 


hiſtory, a very extraordinary and wonderful plant, hitherto 
only found in Tartary. 

The gin-ſeng is one of the principal curioſities of the Chi- 
neſe, and Tartars: their moſt eminent phyſicians have wrote 
many a volume of its virtues. 
It is known among them by divers other names, 48 the only 


ſpirituous 5 the pure ſpirit of the earth ; the plant that gives 


immortality, &c. It makes, in effect, the whole materia me- 


dica, for the people of condition; being too precious for the 


populace. 
All the writers of the Chineſe affairs make mention of the 


ging-/eng * a8 Martinius, in his Atlas F. Kircher, in his 
China Illuftrata 3 F. Tachard, in his Vayages 3 and F. le 
Comte, in his Memoirs. 
And yet we knew but very little of this plant, before F. 
Jartoux, a Jeſuit, and miffionary in China 3 who being em- 
ployed by order of the emperor, in making a map of Tar- 
tary, in the year 1709- had an 8 of ſeeing it grow- 
ing in a village about four leagues from che kingdom of Co- 
rea, inhabited by Tartars, called Calca-Tatze. 
That father took the opportunity to make a draught of the 
plant, and give an accurate deſcription thereof, with its 
virtues, and the manner of preparing it ; which, being a 

reat curioſity, We (hall here gratify the reader withal. 

he gin-ſeng, repreſented Tab. Nat, Hiftory, fig. 10. has a 
white root, ſomewhat knotty, about thrice the thickneſs of 
the ſtem, and which goes tapering, to the end: at a few inches 
from the head, it frequently parts into two branches, which 
gives it ſome reſemblance of a man, whoſe thighs the bran- 
ches repreſent : and it is hence it takes the denomination g7r- 


From the root riſes a perfectly ſmooth, and tolerably round 
ſtem: its colour is 2 pretty deep red, except toward the 
ſoot, where, by the neighbourhood of the earth, it is turned 
ſomewhat whiter. At the top of the ſtem is a fort of joint, 
or knot, formed by the ſhooting out of four branches, 
which ſpread as from a centre: the under ſide of each branch 
is greens mixed with white 3 and the upper part, much like 
the talk, of a deep red : the two colours gradually decreaſe, 
and at length unite on the ſides. 

Each branch has five leaves, well enough repreſented in the 
figure; and it is obſervable that the branches divide equally 


- from each other, both in reſpe& of themſelves, and of the 


horizon; and with the leaves make a circular figure, nearly 
parallel to the ſurface of the ground. 
The fibres of the leaves are Very diſtinguiſhable, and on the 
upper fide are beſet with ſmall whitiſh hairs : the membrane, 
or pellicle between the fibres, riſes a little in the nuddle, above 
the level of the fibres. 
The colour of the leaf is a dark green, above; and a ſhining, 
whitiſh green underneath z and all the leaves are finely jag- 
ged or indented. 
Oa the edges, from the centre of the branches, ariſes a ſc- 
cond ſtalk, D E, very ſtraight, ſmooth, and whitiſh, from 
bottom to top, bearing a bunch of round fruit, of a beau- 
tiful red colour, I is bunch, in the plant viewed by our 
miſſionary, Was compoſed of twenty - four berries ; two of 
which are here repreſented 9, 9. 
'The red ſkin, that covers the berry, is very thin, and ſmooth, 
and contains within it a white pulp : 33 theſe berries were 
4 Mm double 
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double (for they are ſometimes fingle) each had two rough | 


ſtones, of the ſize and figure of our lentils. The pedicles, 
whereon the berries were ſupported, all aroſe from the ſame 
center ; and ſpreading exactly like the radii of a ff 

made the bunch of berries of a circular form. The fruit is 
not good to eat; and the ſtone includes a kernel : it has alſo 
a ſmall beard at the top, diametrically oppolite to the pe- 


dicle. | 


The plant dies away every year; the number of its years 
may be known by the number of ſtalks it has ſhot forth; 
of which there always remains ſome mark, as is ſhewn in 
the figure, by the letters þ bb, &c. From whence it appears, 
that the root A was ſeven years old. 

As to the flower, F. Jartoux owns he had never ſeen it ; and 
therefore could not deſcribe it : ſome have aſſured him, that 
it is white, and 4 wy - others, that there is no flower 
at all, and that no body had ever ſeen it. He rather inclines 
to think it ſo ſmall as to have eſcaped notice ; and, what 
confirms him in the opinion, is, that thoſe who ſeek the gin- 
ſeng, having ö in view but its root, overlook and deſ- 
piſe the reſt as uſeleſs. ; ; 

As they have ſowed the ſeed in vain, without any plant ever 
ariſing therefrom 3 it is probable this might give occaſion to 
the fable which is current among the Tartars : — They ſay, 
that a bird cats it, as ſoon as in the earth ; and not 

able to digeſt it, it putrefies in its ſtomach, and — \ 
ſprings up in the place where it was caſt by the bird with its 
dung.— The miſſionary rather believes that the ſtone remains 
a long time in the ground, before it takes root 5 which opi- 
nion appears the more probable, as there are ſome roots no 
longer or bigger than ones little finger, which yet have ſhot 
forth at leaſt ten ſtalks. 

Though the plant, here deſcribed had four branches ; yet 
there are ſome which have but two; others, three; and o- 
thers, five, ſix, or ſeven: but each branch has always five 


more reſemblance to the * of a man, than is ordinarily 
ſeen among other roots. Lhe Tartars, with more reaſon, 
call it oxbota, that is, the firſt of plants. 

Thoſe who gather the gin-/eng, prelerve only the root; and 
all they can get of it in ten or teen days time, bury 
together in ſome place under ground. Ihen they care 
to waſh it well, and ſcour it with a bruſh: then dip it in 
ſcalding water, and propare it in the fumes of a ſort of yel- 
low miller, which gives it of its colour. 

The millet is put in a with a little water, and boiled 
over a gentle fire; the roots are laid over the veſſel upon 


ſmall, tranſverſe pieces of wood, being firſt covered with a | 


linen cloth, or ſome other veſſel, placed over them. 

"They may alſo be dried in the ſun, or by the fire; but then, 
though they retain their virtue well enough, they bave not 
that yellow colour, which the Chineſe ſo much admire. 
When the roots are dried, they muſt be kept cloſe in ſome 
2 place; otherwiſe they are in danger of corrupting, 
or being eaten by worms. | 

As to the place where this root grows, it is between the 
thirty-ninth and forty-ſeventh degree of north latitude, and 
between the tenth and twentieth degree of eaſt longitude, 
reckoning from the meridian of Peking. Here is found a 
long tract of mountains, which the thick foreſts that cover 
and encompaſs them, render almoſt unpaſſable. It is upon 


the declivities of theſe mountains, and in theſe thick foreſts, 


upon the banks of torrents, or about the roots of trees, and 
amidſt a thouſand other different ſorts of plants, that the 
gin-ſeng is found. It is not to be met with in plains, vallies, 
marſhes, the bottoms of rivulets, or in places too much ex- 
poſed and open. 
If the foreſt take fire, and be conſumed, this plant does not 
appear till two or three years after : it alſo lies hid from the 
ſun as much as poſſible, which ſhews that heat is an enemy 
to it. | 
The places where the gin-ſeng grows, are on every fide ſepa- 
rated from the proviace of Quan-tong, by a barrier of wooden 
takes, which incompaſſes this whole province, and about 
which guards continually patroll, to hinder the Chineſe from 
Cars out, and looking after this root. 

et, how vigilant ſoever they are, greedineſs after gain 
incites the Chineſe to lurk about privately in theſe deſerts, 
ſometimes to the number of two or three thouſand ; at the 
hazard of loſing their liberty, and all the fruit of their la- 
bour, if they are taken, either as they go out of, or come 
into the province. 
The emperor having a mind that the Tartars ſhould reap all 
the advantage that is to be made of this plant, rather than 
the Chineſe, gave orders, in 1709. to ten thouſand Tartars, 
to go and gather all that my could of the gin-ſeng, upon 
condition that each perſon ſhould give him two ougces of the 


companies, each to the number of an hundred perſons, ſpread 


and I am perſuaded, adds the father juſt mentioned, it would 


warms, the blood; that it helps digeſtion, and inyigorates 
in a very ſenſible manner. 
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in pure ſilver. my 
It was computed that by this means the emperor would get 


this — about twenty thouſand Chineſe pounds of it, which 


would not coſt him above one fourth part of its value. 
We met, by chance, ſays F. Jartoux, with ſome of theſe 
Tartars, in the midſt of thoſe frighrful deſerts; and their 
mandatins, who were- not far out of our way, Came one 
after another, and offered us oxen for our ſubſiſtance, accord. 
ing to the commands they had received from the emperor. 

This army of herbarifts obſerved the following order : after 
they had ivided a certain tract of land among their ſcveral 


itſelf out in a right line, to a certain fixed place; every ten 
of them 2 diſtance from the reſt. 

Then they ſear carefully for the plant, going on leiſurely 
in the ſame order; and in this manner, in a certain number 
of days, they run over the whole ſpace of ground appointed 
them, | 

When the time is expired, the mandarins, who are encamp- 
ed with their tents in ſuch places as are proper for the ſubſi- 
tance of their horſes, ſend to view each I 6 to give them 
freſh orders, and to inform themſelves if their number is 
compleat. 
If any one of them is wanting, as it often happens, cither 
by wandring out of the way, or being attacked by wild beaſts, 
they look for him a day or two, and then return again to 
their labour, as before. ; B 

The gin-ſeng, we have obſerved, is an ingredient in moſt of 
the medicines which the Chineſe 1 27 preſcribe to the 
better ſort of patients: they affirm that it is a ſovereign re- 
medy for all weakneſſes occaſioned by exceflive fatigues, ci- 
ther of body, or mind ; that it attenuates and carries off pi- 
tuitous humours ; cures weakneſs of the lungs, and the pleu- 
rily ; ſtops vomitings 3 ſtrengthens the ſtomach ; and help; 
the appetite ; diſperſes fumes, or Vapours 3 fortifies the breaſt ; 
is a remedy for ſhort and weak breathing; ſtrengthens che 
vital ſpirits, and is good againſt dizzineſs of the head, and 
dimneſs of ſight ; and that it prolongs life to extreme old age. 
No body can imagine, that the Chineſe and Tartars would 
ſet ſo high a value upon this root, if it did not conſtantly 
produce a good effect : thoſe that are in health, often make 
uſe of it to render themſelves more vigorous and ftrong ; 


prove an excellent medicine in the hands of any European 
who underſtands pharmacy, if he had but a ſufficient quan- 
tity of it to make ſuch trials as are neceſſary to examine 
the nature of it chymically, and to apply it in a proper quan- 
tity, according to the nature of the diſeaſe for which it may 
be beneficial. 

Tt is certain that it ſubtiliſes, increaſes the motion of, and 


After I had deſigned the root, (he goes on) I obſerved the ſtate 
of my pulſe, and then took half of the root, raw as it was, and 
unprepared ; in an hour after, 1 found my pulſe much fuller 
and quicker : I had an appetite, and perceived myſelf much 
more vigorous, and could bear labour better and eaſier than 
before. Four days after, finding myſelf ſo fatigued and wea- 
ry, that I could ſcarce fit on horſeback, a mandarin who was 
in company with us, perceiving it, gave me one of theſe 
roots: 1 took half of it immediately, and an hour after | 
was not in the leaſt ſenſible of any wearineſs. I have often 
made uſe of it ſince, and always with the ſame ſucceſs». | 
have obſerved alſo, that the green leaves, and eſpecially the 
fibrous part of them, chewed, would produce nearly the fame 
effect. The Tartars often bring us the leaves o gin-ſerg, 
inſtead of tea; and I always find Fas wn ſo well after ward, 
that I ſhould readily prefer them before the beſt tea, Thel 
decoction is of a grateful colour; and when one has taken it 
twice, or thrice, its taſte and ſmell become very agrecable. 
As for the root, it is 1 to boil it a little more than 
tea, to allow time tor extr ing its virtue; as is practiſe 
by the Chineſe, when they give it to ſick perſons ; on which 
occaſion they ſeldom uſe more than the fifth part of an ounce 
of the dried root. 


To prepare the root for exhibition, cut it into thin Alice, 
and put it into an earthen pot well glazed, with about halt 
a pint of water; the pot to be well covered, and ſet to vi! 
over a gentle fire; and when the water is conſumed to the 
quanti of a cup full, a little ſugar to be mixed with it, and 
to be drank: immediately after this as much more water t 
be put on the remainder, and to be boiled as before, to ex- 
tract all the juice, and what remains of the ſpirituous part of 
the root. Theſe two doſes to be taken, the one in the 


morning, and the other in the "_ N 
pieces 


of 
4 floor.— Their ends are uſually faſtened into the ſammets, 
or breſt-ſummers, and the joiſts are framed in at one end to 
the girders. See Jo1sT. MT 
By the ſtatute for rebuilding London, no girder is to lie del“ 
than ten inches into the wall ; and their ends to be always 
Laid in loam, oc. . 
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Girders and 


GIR DIN G-beams, in building, the ſame as girders, See 
GIR DER. | 

LE, Cingulus, or Zona, a belt, or band of leather, or 

ET tied about the reins; to keep the part more 


The Romans always wore a girdle, to tuck up the tunica 
when had occaſion to do an thing. This cuſtom was 
fo general, that ſuch as went without girdles, and let their 
gowns looſe, were reputed idle, diſſolute perſons, 
Maidens, or Virgins GI DIE. —It was the cuſtom among the 
Greeks and Romans, for the huſband to untie his bride's 


rale. | 
ms, lib. xi. of his Ody/ee, calls this girdle garden 
ory, maid's girdle, F — relates, that it was made of 
cep's wool ; and that the huſband untied it in bed. He 
adds, that it was tied in the Herculean knot and that the 
huſband untied it, as a happy preſage of his having as many 
children as Hercules, who at his death left ſeventy behind 
him, 
The attribute to Venus a particular kind of girdle, cal- 
led a: to which they annex a faculty of inſpiring the 
paſhon of love. See CEST vs. 

Quickſilver Gix DIR, in medicine, is a ſort of girdle ſmeered 
over with mercury, or having mercury incloſed within it, 
See MexCuRy, | / 
It is made of leather, linen, cloth, cotton ſtuff, or the like, 
and the mercury prepared or killed various ways; as with 
faſting ſpittle, fat, or the like. WE 
It is applied as a topical medicine about the waſte, ſome- 
times with good effect, but frequently proves dangerous, 
principally in weak conſtitutions, and thoſe * to con- 
vulſions.— Its intention is, the cure of the itch, riving away 
vermin, killing lice, &c. 

Rueens GIRDLE, is an antient duty, or tax, raiſed at Paris 
every three years, at the rate of three deniers upon each 
muid of wine, and ſix for each queue, It was intended for 
the maintenance of the queen's houſhold : afterwards they 


Vigenere ſuppoſes it to have been originally thus called, by 
reaſon the girdle antiently ſerved for a purſe ; but he adds, 
that a like tax had been raiſed in Perſia, and under the ſame 


{ the Abaſſides, enjoined the Chriſtians, and Jews, 
in the year of the Hegira, 235, of Jeſus Chriſt 856, to 


Order of the Ga RDLE, the order of Cordeliers; ſee Corp, 
and CoRDELIER, 
Gin p E, in architecture 3 fee CIN TUR RE. 
GIRLE, amen hunters, is a roe-buck of two cars, 
GIRON,* or UIRON, in heraldry, a triangular figure, ha- 
ung a long, ſharp point, not unlike a wedge, terminating in 
the centre of the eſcutcheon. 
The word is P rench, and literally fignifies the gremium, or 
6 by reaſon, in ſitting, the knees bein ſuppoſed ſomewhat 
under, the two thighs, together with a fine imagined to paſs 
from one knee to the other, form a figure ſomewhat ſimilar 


When a coat has, ſix, eight, or ten of theſe girons, meeting 
"7 centring in the middle of the coat, it is ſaid to be gironng, 


GIRONRE, Gironnwy, in heraldry, is when a ſhield or 
coat is divided into ſeveral girons, which are alternately co- 
'our and metal, See 72h, Ife, fig. 63. which is blazoned 
8:r ne of fix argent and fable, 

When there are eight pieces or girons, it is abſolutely ſaid to 


be gironnẽ 3 When there are more, or tewer, the number is 
to be expreſſed—Girannẽ of four, of fou rteen, &c, 


Sons, inſtead of girmns fay, parti, conppt tranchs, and taills, 
2, bi the girons are formed by ſuch diviſions of the 
neld.—Four girem form à falteery and eight, a croſs." Ss 


GIVEN, Datum, à term frequently uſed in mathematics, ſig- 


nifying a thing which is ſuppoſed to be known. See DaTa. 
Thus, if a magnitude be known, or we can find another 
equa] to it, we ſay, it is a given magnitude, or that ſuch à 
thing is gien in magnitude; See Macntrtupe. 

If the poſition of any thing be ſuppoſed as known, we ſay; 
| in polition. See Pos IT row. 


A eirele may be given in magnitude only, as when only its 

diameter is given, and the circle not actually deſcribed. 

If the kind, or ſpecies of any figure be given, they ſay, giver 

in ſpecie.—If the ratio between any two quantities is known, 
are ſaid to be given in proportion. 


GLACIALIS *, I, ſomething relating to lce ; and parti- 


cularly, a place that abounds in ice. See Ic k. 
The word is formed of the Latin glaties, ics. 


Thus, we fay, the mare glaciale, or congelatuin, that is, the 
Icy, or frozen ſea; called alſa Chronian, or Sarmatian ſea. 


The deſcent, or inclination of the glacis is lefs ſteep than 
that of the talut.—In fprdening, a deſcent ſometimes beging 
a 


The giacis of the cortiich is ah eaſy, imperceptible Dope in 
the cymatium of a cornich, to promote the deſcent, and 
draining off of the rain- water. — CyYMAT1iUM, 
LACIS, in fortification, is particularly uſed for that of the, 
counterſcarp ; being a Noping bank which reaches from 
the parapet of the counterſcarp, or covert-way, to the level 
ſide of the field. — See Tab. Fortif. fig. 21, lit. a a « and c. 
See alſo CounTERscC A RP, 

The glacis, otherwiſe called eſplanade, is about x foot high, 
and loſes itſelf by an inſenfible diminution in the ſpace of ten 


GLADE, in agriculture gardening, Cc. a viſta, or open and 


light paſlage, made through a thick wood, grove, or the like; 


GLADIATOR S, in antiquity, perſons retained to fight for 


the entertainment of the people; See Comma T, &c. 

The gladiators were uſually flaves, and fought out of neceſ- 
ſity ; though, ſometimes, freemen made proſeſſion thereof, 
like our prize- fighters, for a livelihood, — After a ſlave had 
ſerved on the Arena three years, he was diſmiſſed. See 
SLAVE, 

The Romans borrowed this cruel diverſion from the Afiatics - 
ſome ſuppoſe that there Was policy herein; the frequent 
combats of gladiator: tending to accuſtom the people to de- 
ſpiſe dangers, and death. 

The origin of ſuch combats ſeems to be as follows : from: the 
earlieſt times we have any acquathtance withal in profane 
hiſtory, it had been the cuſtoni to ſacrifice captives, or pri- 
ſoners of war, to the manes of the great men who had died 
in the engagement : thus Achilles, in the lliad, lib. xxiii, 
ſacrifices twelve young Trojans, to the manes of Patroclus; 
and in Virgil, lib, xi. ver. 1. Aneas ſends captives to Evan- 
der, to be ſacrificed at the funeral of his ſon Pallas. | 

In courle of time they came alſo to ſacrifice ſlaves at the fune- 
rals of all perſons of condition : this was even eſteemed a neceſ- 
ſary part of the ceremony; but as it would have appeared 
barbarous to have maſlacfed them like beaſts, they were ap- 
pointed to fight with each other, and do their beſt to fave 
their own lives, by killing their adverſary, This ſeemed 
ſomewhat leſs inhuman, by reaſon there was a libility of 
avoiding death; and it only lay on themſelves, if they did 
not do it. See Fu ERAT. 

This occaſioned the profeffion of gladiator to become an art: 
hence aroſe maſters of arms and men learned to fight, and 
exerciſe therein. 

Theſe maſters, whom the Latins called /ani/te, bought them 
ſlaves to train up to this cruel trade 5 whom they afterwards 
fold to ſuch as had occaſion to Preſent the people with fo 
horrible a ſhew. 

Junius Brutus, who expelled the kings, is ſaid to have becn 
the firſt who honoured the funeral of his father with theſc in 
human diverſions, —They were at firſt performed near the 
ſepulchre of the deceaſed, or about the funeral pile; hut 
were afterwards removed to the circus and amphitheatres, 
and became ordinary amuſements, See CiKkcus, Aup RHI“ 
THEATRE, Oe. 

The emperor Claudius reſtrained them to certain occaſions ; 
but he ſoon afterwards annulled what he decreed, and private 
perſons began to exhibit them at pleaſure, as uſual ; and 
ſome carried the brutal ſatisfaction fo far as to have them ag 
their ordinary feaſts, See Fe a5T. 3 

And not ſlaves only, but other perſons would hire themſelves 
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48 | The maſter of the gladiators made them all firſt fears that | The audabate, of whom we have already given an account 
W they would fight to death ; and if failed, therein, they phder the article Auna. 
9 were put to death, either by fire, or words, clubs, Whips, he catervarii, who fought in troops, or companies; num. 
8 | or the like, | 3 Lau +44a8 —— number. Or, according to others, who fought 
| It was a crime for the wretches to complain when they were 2 ſcyouſly without any certain order.” T;ipf; bb. ii. c. 16, 
wounded ; or to aſk for death; or ſeek to avoid it, when | The  canſummati, whom. authors mention as a pecies of 
overcome : but it was uſual for the emperor, or the people to | gladiators, the ſame with the rudiarii and yeterani.; founding 
| grant them life, when they gave. no figns of fear, but waited the opinion on a paffage in ; 1, vüt. c. 7- But Lipſius 
4 the fatal ſtroke with courage and intrepidity. Auguſtus eyen r baye miſtaken Pliny ; Saturn, lib, ji. c. 16, 
| 222 it Hou always be d granted ay 6 wy 3 11 — hd we he dverſ. l. 12 48 0 * | 
| rom ſlaves, and freed m wanton ſport ſpread to peo- Phe cubicularii, which are 2 little precarious, being chief 
| ple of rank and condicicn and Nero _— to have] founded on a. in Lamgridius, in the if of th pan 
li rought upwards of four hundred ſenators, and fix hundred | peror Commodus : Inter hec babitu victimarii, vi | 
Roman knights upon the arena; though Lipſius takes both | -/ molevit, in grew rudibus, inter eubjeulayits gladiatores 1, 
i , thoſe numbers to be falſified, and not without reaſon reduces | navit lucentibus aliguands mucrombus. ——  ." 
N them to forty ſenators, and iixty knights; yet Domitian,, Turnebus reads rudiayios, in eu of eulleulurlos, and under. 
4 that other monſter of cruelty, refined upon Nero, exhibiting | ſtands it of thoſe who had been diſmilf'd, - and could ng 
| combats of women in the night time, | longer be obliged to fight, except with files. 
i Conſtantine the Great is ſaid to have firſt prohibited the com- Salmaſius reads gladintor, and refers it to the emperor, Who 
j bats of gladiators, in the eaſt ; at leaſt, he forbad thoſe con- fought not only on the arena, and with files, or blunted 
demned to death for their crimes, to be employed herein : | inſtruments; but at home, with his ſervants, and valet, 
there being an order ſtill extant to the Præſectus Prætorii, de chambre, and with ſharps, a 1 
rather to ſend them to work in the mines, in lieu thereof : Lipſius will have nothing altered in the text: The gladia. 
it is dated at Berytus in Phænicia, the firſt of October 325. teres cubicularii, he obſerves, were thoſe- who fought at 
| | The * Honorius firſt forbad them at Rome, on oc- | private houſes, during feaſts, c. Accordingly, Dion fass 
| 


c naſion of the death of St. Telemachus, who, coming out of expreſly, that Commodus ſometimes fought at home, and 
the eaſt into Rome, at the time of one of theſe ſpectacles, even killed ſome perſon on ſuch a rencounter'; but that in 
went down into the arena, and uſed all his endeavours to] publick he only fought with blunted weapons, 
prevent the gladiators from continuing the ſport : which] The dimache, who fought armed with two poniards, or 
the ſpectators of that carnage, fired with anger, ſtoned him | ſwords z or with ſword and dagger. - Lipf, Saturn. |, ij, 


a , 


1 | to death, Theodoret. H. Eccigſ. lib, v. c. 26. c. 13. | 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that the practice not] The efedarii, who fought in carrs; called alſo, in an in- 
entirely aboliſhed in the weſt before Theodoric, king of | ſcription lately diſcovered at Lyons, afſedarii. Saturn. 


the Oſtrogoths.— Honorius, on the occaſion firſt mentioned, | ſerm. 1. ii. c. 1 3. | 

[ had prohibited them; but the prohibition does not ſeem to] The fifcales, or cafariani, who belonged to the emperor”, 
il have been executed. Theodoric, in the year 500. aboliſh'd | company, and who being more robuſt and dexterous than 
I | the reſt, were frquently called for ; and therefore named 
| Sometime before the day of battle; the perſon who pre- 3 Saturn, I. ii. c. 16. 

| 4 ſented the people with the ſhews, gave them notice there- | - The other kinds were, the hoplomachi, meridiani, mi. 
[ of, by programma's, or bills, containing the names of the | millones, ordinarii, provecatores, retiarii, rudiarii, ſeeuts- 
[ gladiators, and the marks whereby were to be diſtin- res, ſpectatores, and thraces : Which fee deſcribed ' under 
ii guiſhed ; for each had his ſeveral ge, which was moſt | their ſeveral articles MrxIDIANT, RETIARTT, Secu- 
15 commonly a peacock's feather, as from the ſcho- Tor, c. | 

* liaſt of Juvenal, on the 158th verſe - the third ſatyr; and | Some authors, and particularly Vigenere on Livy, rank 


if Turnebus Adverſ. l. 3. c. 8, the ahſeguenter, mentioned by Spartian in his life of Mar- 
[ They alſo gave notice what time the ſhews would laſt, us Aurelius, among the number of gladiators. Lipfius 
| and how many couples of g/adiators there were: And it even laughs at him, Saturn. I. ii. c. 16. and with ſome reaſon - 


| appears from the 524 verſe of the ſeventh ſatyr of the ſecond The obſequentes properly were the traops which that em- 
| book of Horace, that they ſometimes e repreſentations peror raiſed among the g/adiaters, or whom of gladiators he 
of theſe things in painting; as is practiſed among us, by | made ſoldiers. | 


thoſe who have any thing to ſhew at fairs. | GLADIATORS war, bellum GLADIATOR tun, or Sparta- 
: The day _ come, they began the entertainment by | cium, called alſo the ſervile war, was a war which the 
bringing two kinds of weapons: the firſt were ſtaves, or Romans ſuſtained about the year of their city 680.—Spar- 


wooden files, called rudes; and the ſecond, effective wea- tacus, 'Crinus, and Oenomaus, having eſcaped with other 
ns, as ſwords, poniards, &c, | 5 giadiators, to the number of 74, out of the place where 
he firſt were called arma luforia, or exercitoria the] they had been kept, at Capua, gathered together a body of 
ſecond decretoria, as being given by decree, or ſentence of flaves, put themſelyes at their head, rendered them(:lves 
the prætor; or of him at whoſe expence the ſpectacle was | maſters of all Campania, and gained feveral victories over 
exhibited, | the Roman prætors. At length they were defeated, in the 
They began to fence, or skirmiſh with the firſt, which year 682, at the extremity of Italy, having in vain at- 
was to be the prelude to the battle: From theſe, when well tempted to paſs over into Sicily, 
warmed, they advanced to the ſecond, with which they | This war proyed very formidable to the Romans. Craſſus 
fought naked. was not able to finiſh it: The great Pompey was forced to 
The firſt part of the engagement was called ventilare, | be ſent as general. 
li præludere; and the ſecond, qimicare ad certum, or ver/is | GLADIU ford. Jus Gr ap: I, or, right of the ford, 
| armis pugnare : And ſome authors think with much pro-] is uſed in our antient Latin authors, and in the Norman 
þ bability, that it is to theſe cwo kinds of combat that St. | laws, for ſupreme juriſdiction. See JUrIsDreTION. 
| Paul alludes in the paſſage 1 Cor. ix. 26, 27, © I fight, not | © ® Camden, in Britannia, writes comitatus Flint pertinet ad gli. 


7 © as one that beateth the air; but I keep under my body, dium Cefrix. And in Selden, Tie. of Honour, p. 640. 
[i and bring it into ſubjection. curiam liberam de omnibus placitis, bee, exceptis as 
b If the vanquiſhed ſurrendered his arms, it was not in the gladium jus pertinentibus.. 


victor's power, to grant him life: It was the people, during | And it is probably from hence, that at the creation of an 
the time of the republic; and the prince, ar people, during earl, he is gladio ſuccinctus, to ſignify that he had a ju- 
the time of the empire, that were alone impowered to grant riſdiction over the count - See Earn, Counr, Cc. 
the boon, GLAND, GrIAN DIA, in anatomy, a ſoft, ſpungy, 
The reward of the conqueror was a branch of palm tree, | lax kind of body ; ſerving to ſeparate ſome particular humor 
and a ſum of money : Sometimes they gave him his conge, | from the maſs of blood. See BLoop, and Humou, 
or diſmiſſed him, by putting one of the wooden files, or | The antients took the glands to be nothing more than 4 
rudes in his hand ; and ſometimes they even gave him his kind of pillows,. or cuſhions, for the neighbouring parts to 
freedom, reſt on—Some of them, at length, began to fancy them 
The ſign, or indication whereby the ſpectators ſhew'd that ſponges; to receive and imbibe the ſuperfluous moiſture 0! 
they granted the favour, was, to fall the thumb ; or clench the other parts. 
it between the other fingers: And when they would have Later phyſicians came to aſſign them nobler, and more 
the combat finiſhed, and the vanquiſhed ſiain, they raiſed | important uſes—They conſidered them as ciſterns, whic! 
the thumb, and directed it towards the combatants : Which contained proper ferments, whereby the blood, upon i 
we learn from Juvenal, fat. iii. v. 36. mixing therewith, was put into a fermentation, in the pro- 
The gladiators challenged, or defied each other, by ſhew- greſs whereof it worked, or threw off certain of its pats, 
' ing the little finger ; which ſame, during the combat, was | and ſent them away by excretory ducts. 
to own themſelves overcome. Vid. Plin. I. xxviii. c. 2. Pru- | The moderns, who allowed them to be the organs whereby a 
dentius, I. ii. contra Symm. v. 1098. Horace, l. i. ep. 18. | vital fluids are ſeparated for the uſes of the body, confdere 
v. 66, Politian. Miſcell. c. 42. Turneb. Aaverſ.. 1. xi, c. 6. them as filters, the pores whereof being all of different 
Lipf. Saturn. 1. ii. c. 22. figures, would only admit of ſimilarly figured particles, to 
There were divers kinds of gladiatars, diſtinguiſh'd by their paſs through them. See Fit. TER. 
weapons, manner, and time of fighting, &c. as, | | Ba. 
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Rut the lateſt authors rather conceive the glands, as ſieves, Conglobate, or ſimple GLANDS: are thoſe conliſting of one 

whoſe perforations being of different ſizes, though of the | continuous maſs, with an uniform furface—Such are the 
figures only ſeparate ſuch particles whoſe diameters arc ſubcutaneous glands. Gee CONG LOBATE. 

leſs than their own. 5 A conglobate gland, is, more ſtrictly, a little, f\mooth body, 

The glands, to te 24 appear a ſort of whitiſh, membra- | wrapped up in a fine, Jouble skin, by which it is ſeparated 


aſſes, compoſed of an outer cover, or integument from all the other parts: only admitting an artery and 
nn which a vaſcular plexus is contain | They are de. nerve to pals in, wy a vein and excretory duct to go out.— 
ominated from their reſemblance in form, to acorns, which Theſe glands either diſcharge their ſecreted humor into the 
2 Laine call gland. chyle, or venous plood; or elſe it tranſpires through the 


By diſſection, and the microſcope, they are found to be | pores of the skin, Or the coats of the looſer membranes 
* plexus 8, or pelotoons of vellels, variouſly wound, and found in moſt of the _ 
implicated among themſelves. But the modern anatomiſts, | Of the congl kind are 
Malpihgi, Bellini, Wharton, Nuck, Peyer, &c. have gone of the brain, where the anima ſpirits are ſuppoſed to 
further, and diſcovered them to be more than continued] be ſeereted. See CORTICAL) Brain, and SPIRITS. 
convolutions of the capillary arteries. See ARTERY. | Such alſo are the labial glands, and the teſtes. Sec T x87 L- 
Their formation appears to be thus—An artery arriving | „ek. 

at a certain part, is divided into an infinite number of ex- Conglomerate, or compound GLAND) is arr irregular allem- 
ceedingly fine branches, or ramifications :. Theſe capillary blage of ſeveral fimple glands, tied together, and wrapped 
branches are laid in various bends and circumvolutions 3 | UP under one common membrane. Such are the maxillary 
and from the returns thereof, ariſe new branches, or veſi- ny Kc. See CONGLOMERAT F- 


he humors ſecreted in theſe glands, Are ſometimes diſ- 


in ſome larger branch. charged at a common excretory duct, formed of an union 1 
All theſe ramifications, both veins and arteries, are rolled up of the excretory ducts of all the particular ones: 28 is the i 
in 2 bundle 3 ing numerous gyres, and circumvolutions : caſe in the pancreas and earotides. See PANCREAS and 1 


And from the various bends and angles formed by both CAROTIDS. | | 
kinds, ariſe numerous other minute veſlels, which make the Sometimes, the ducts uniting form ſeveral tubes, only com- 


principal and moſt efſential part of the gland. municating with each other by erols canals; as in choſe of 0 
The blood brought from the heart-ward, by the artery, into] the breaſts. Sec Br RAST. 4 
the glandular plexus, purſues all the turns, and meanders | Some, again, have ſeveral excretory tubes, without any 1 9 


in the arterial part thereof, till arriving 2t the venal part, communication together; 25 the glandulæ lachrymales, and 
t is brought pack again to the heart, In the mean time, proſtatæ. See paosr ATA, Cc. | 
during its progreſs through the arterial and venal folds, Others, have their ſeveral excretory gucts inſerted into A \\Y 


ſome part of it 13 abſorbed, or drained off, at the orifices | common canal, which opens at 1a into ſome of the greater | 4 
flexures thereof. cavities; as the ſalival glands, inteſtinal glands, &c. See 
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ſecretory duets, 1 commonyy taken up by other tubules, | Laſtly, in others, each gland has its own excretory duct, 

ſpringing out of them: Theſe, joining together, form 2 through which it tranſmits its liquor to 4 common baſon 3 

ſingle canal, called the excretory duct; which, paſſing out ſuch are thoſe of the kidneys. Sec K1iDNEgY, PELVIS, De. 

or the body of the gland, carries off the ſecreted matter The glands are again divided into vaſcular, and veſicular. 

into ſore proper receptacle deſtined to retain, or receive it. | Vaſcular GLANDS IT” only cluſters of little veſlels, which ; 

See EMISSAR V. uniting together, form the canal or excretory duct through 

"Though, ſometimes, the ſecretory veſſels themſelves termi- | which their ſecreted juice is diſcharged. 

nate in a baſon, or reſervoir; and depoſite their contents | Veſiculur GLanDs are aſſemblages of veſiculæ communicating, 

therein, Such is the ral ſtructure, and office of the] with each other, and all terminating in two or three larger | 

glands 3 which we farther illuſtrate under the article v_ | by a prolongation whereof the excretory duct is A 
rmed, , 


SECRETION. | 

A gland, then, is a compoſition of divers kinds of veſſels; } The glands, again, are divided into adventitious ; and per- 

1%, an artery, and a veins ſecretory, and excretory duds : petual, or natural. 

h may be added a nerve, which is found 1n every Adventitious GLANDS are thoſe kernels ariſing occaſionally 

gland, diffuſ- through the whole ſubſtance thereof, to fur- under the arm-pits, on the neck, £&&c,—Such are the ſtrumæ,, 

niſh ſpirits for promoting the ſecretion ; and a membrane, which and — tumors ſound on the larynx, and middle of the 
trachea. 


ſupports the convolutions of the vein and artery, accompa | 
nying them through all their minuteſt diviſions 3 to which | Perpetual, or natural GLANDS are of two kinds, conglobate, 
and conglomerate above-deſcribed. See Cox oLOBAT E, and 


add lymphaticks, which have been diſcovered in ſeveral 
ConGLOMERATE. 


Buccal GLANDS. Sce the atticle Bu cc AL Es. 
Lachrymal GLAND. See the article LACcHRY MAL. 
Lumbal GLAN Ds, Glandule lumbares, ate three glands thus 
called by Bartholine, 25 lying on the toins. Sec LOINS- 
The two largeſt lie upon one another, betwixt the deſcend- 
ing cava and aortas in the angle made by the emulgents 
with the cava: The third and ſmalleſt ſtands over the former 
under the appendices of the diaphragm. They communi- 
cate, and are connected together by ſmall lacteal veſlels. „ 
Bartholine concluded them to ſerve as a common. recep- | 1} 
tacle of the _ but Dr. Wharton's opinion is more 
probable, viz. that they ſupply the place of thoſe larger 
lands found in the meſenterics of brutes. | 
iliary GLANDS, Glandulæ miliares. Sce MIL IAR glands. 
Mucilaginous GLANDS are a kind of glands firſt deſcribed by 
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The ſecretory tubes, however, are what We principally 
conſider as the organ of the gland. 'Theſe alone do ſome - 
times form the greateſt part of what is called a gland, or 


. Winſlow has diſcovered A kind of tomentum, Or down 
within their cavity 3 which he ſuppoſes to do the office of a 
hlter, and to be that whereby ſuch a certain humor is 
ſeparated from the common mals of blood. His ſyſtem will 
be explained when we come to treat of SECRETION» 
The down-veſlel being the grand organ of ſecretion, its 
gructure and application is diverſified according to the | 
different purpoſes nature has in view. Sometimes the liquor 
fltrated through it, trickles out, dr by drop, upon 2 
membrane, to which one extremity of tne veſſel is faſtened 3 
4 where the filtration is only intended for moiſtening and Dr. Havers. See MucILAGINOUS glands. 

lubricating the part; with that liquor: In which caſe the Mucous GLANDS, Glandulæ mucoſa. Sec Mucovus glands. 
down-veſlel is both ſecretory> and excretory 3 which is the | Jyrtiform GLANDS» are contractions of the hymen, broke 
moſt ſimple caſe, —Such are thoſe innumerable glands ſpread | by the firſt act of venery- See MyR TIFORMES glandule ; 
through the greater part of the viſcera. ſee alſo HY MEN- 

Sometimes à great number of theſe down-veſlels is ſpread Nuckian GLANDS. See the article NUCKIANZ@A. 

over the inner ſurface of 2 little, membranous cel), into Oderiferous GLANDS, Glandulæ oderifer@, are certain ſmall 
which they pour their liquor, which is diſcharged hence | glands diſcovered by Dr. Tyſon, in that part of the penis, | 
at a little aperture in the cell: Such are the ſolitary g/ands where the prepuce is contiguous to the balanus. See / 
of the inteſtines, which appear like ſo many little ſeparate PREPUCE. 
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grains. 5 He gave them this name from the prisk ſcent which their g 
Sometimes a veſſel is bent, and has only down in the firſt | ſeparated 1iquor emits. In ſuch perfons as have the pre- F 
part thereof, which alone is ſecretory, an the reſt excretory, ce longer than ordinary, they are not only more in num- 4 
pouring the liquor into ſome other common cavity Such r, but larger, and ſeparate a greater quantity of juice; 

are the glands that compoſe a calPs kidney. which, lodging there, often grows rancid, and corrupts the 


| The ſecretory veſſels are ſometimes of a very great length, glands, Theſe glands are very confpicuous in moſt quadru- 
notwithſtanding that they take up but little room, being peds, eſpecially dogs, and boars. | | 
wound over themſelves again and again; ſometimes in al Pineal GLAND)» Glandula pinealis, See Pix AL gland, and 
ſingle pelotoon, or knot, and ſometimes in ſeveral, incloſed Cod ARIUM. | 
n a common membran: Wbence che diſtinction of glands Pituitary GLAND) Glandula pituitaria. See PITUITARY 
into conglobate, and conglomerate. . | gland. 
The glands are of ſeveral kinds, in reſpect of their form, Renal GLANDS, Glandule renales, called alſo capfules atra- 
ſtructure, office, and uſe: Authors uſually divide them into bilares, are two glands rſt diſcovered by Zuſtachius, 
cenglobate, and conglomerate. | between the aorta, and the kidneys, 4 little above the.emul- 
Vor. L "GN gent 
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Sebaceous GLANDS. 
Sublingual GLANDS. 
Thyrnd GLANDS. 


nt veſſels; though their ſituation and figure is varied! 
In ſome they are round; in others ſquare, triangular, &c. 
The right is uſually bi than the left, and each about the 
ſize of a nux vomica: They are incloſed in fat, 
Their uſe is not certainly known : It is ſuppoſed to be to 
ſeparate a liquor from the arterial blood, before it go to the 
kidneys, —See ATRABILARES, and RENAL. 
See the article GLANDULA. 


See the article SUBLINGUAL. 
See the article THYROIDE A. 


GLANDERS, a filthy diſeaſe in a horſe, conſiſting in a 


running, corrupt, ſlimy matter from the noſe, of a different 
colour, according to the degree of the malignity, or as the 
infection has been of a ſhorter or longer continuance ; being 
white, yellow, green, or black.— 

Authors aſcribe it to various cauſes: ſome to infection; 


. ſome, to a diſorder of the lungs; others, to the ſpleen ; 


GLANDU LA,“ in anatomy, the ſame 


GLANDUL @ buccales. 
GLANDUL@ nuckiane. 


ſome, to the liver; and others, to the brain, —After it has 
been of ſo long ſtanding, that the matter is become of a 
blackiſh colour, which is uſually in its laſt ſtage, they ſup- 
poſe it to come from the ſpine ; and hence call it the mourn- 
ing of the chine. 

Kernels and knots are uſually felt under the caul in this 
diſorder : And as theſe grow bigger and more inflamed, ſo 
the glanders increaſe more under the horſe's body, 

A late author is of opinion, that the chief ſeat of this 
diſtemper is in a little, ſoft, ſpungy fleſh, which is eaſily 
dilated by the leaft influx of the blood : And thence it 1s 
that ſome horſes have a running at the noſe from a very 
flight cold; but when this ſpungy ſubſtance happens. to 
be very much relaxed, the running is increaſed in propor- 


tion. 
as gland. See 
GLAND. + | | 
The word is a diminutive of the Latin 
here uſed on account of ſome ex reſemblance between 
the glands of the body, and the fruit of the oak. 


See the article BuccaLEs. 
See the article Nu ck IAN. 


GrlANxDUILÆ ſebaccæ, are a number of glands under the 


GLANDULE thyroidee. 


skin of the auricle of the ear, firſt diſcovered by Valſalva, 
and thus denominated, by reaſon they ſeparate a greaſy mat- 
ter, like ſebum, or tallow. 

This ſebum, he aſſerts, being carried to the ſurface of the 
skin, turns into a ſcaly ſubſtance, not unlike bran. 

See the article THYROIDEZ®. 


GLANDU LE, in Engliſh, ſignifies a little gland.— Thus, 


the amygdalz, ot almonds of the ears are by ſome called 
glandules, See FToNns1L. 


GLANDUL A guidonis, among ſurgeons, is a tumor reſembling 


a gland, ſoft, ſingle, moveable, without roots, and ſepa- 
rate from the adjacent parts.— 


GLANDULOUS, or GLanyutar, ſomething com- 


GLANDULOUS body, 


poſed of glands; or that abound+y with glands. See GLAanD, 
The breafts are g/andulous bodies. See BREASTS.— The 


cortical ſubſtance of the brain is commonly reputed to be 


glanduleus : Though Ruyſch, from the diſcoveries made by 
his admirable injections, holds that there is no ſuch thing 
as glands therein. See BRAIN. 

The antients diſtinguiſhed a particular kind of fleſh, which 
they called caro glandnloſa, or glanduleus fleſh. Sec FLRSEH. 
landuloſum corpus, more particularly 


denotes the proſtata. See PRoSTATA. 


GLANS, acorn, in natural hiſtory, a fruit contained within 


a ſmooth, but hard bark, including a fingle ſeed ; its hind- 
part being covered with a kind of cup, and the fore-part 
bare. See FRUIT and SEED ; ſee alſo TIM BER, &c. 


GLANS, in anatomy, the tip, or button of the penis; or that 


part covered with the prepuce; called alſo balanus.—See 
wp Anat. (Splanch) fig. 10. lit. d. fig. 15. lit. o. See alfo 
ENIS, 

The glans is only a dilatation of the extremity of the 
ſpongeous ſubſtance of the urethra, bunched and turned 
hack on the two conical tips of the corpora cavernoſa, 
which terminate therein. See URETHRA, and CAVvERER- 
NOSA corporn. 

The extremity of the prepuce is apt to grow ſo ſtraight in 
old men, that it cannot bear the glans; perhaps through 
the deſect of frequent ereftions. Sec PREPUCE : fee alſo 
ERECTION. 


GLANS is alſo uſed to denote the tip, or extremity of the clitoris ; 


8 


from its reſemblance both in form and uſe, to that of the 

penis. — See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 13. lit. c. Sec alſo 

CIITORIs. 

The principal difference conſiſts in this, that it is not per- 

forated : This glans is alſo covered with a preputium, formed 

of the inner membrane of the labia, See PREPUCE. 

LASS,* witrum, a tranſparent, brittle, factitious body, 

produced of ſalt, and ſand or ſtone, by the action of fire, See 

SAN D, SALT, Oc. | x : 

* The word is formed of the Latin glafum, a plant, called by 

the Greeks i/atis, by the Romans witrum, by the antient 
Britains, guadum, and by the Engliſh, wad. We find fre- 


lans, acom; and is 


| 


of 


mention of this plant in antient writers, ic: 
ge. Tian, Pe Ws wes, — 
Bricons painted, or ied their bodies with glattum, gun 
vitrum, c. i. . with the blue colour procured from this 
_ _— —— on N 3 we are ſpeaking 
came to 3; as hav} ways ſome | 
el 
The chymiſts hold that there is no body but may be tri. 
fied, i. e. converted into glaſs.—By | intenſe heat even 
gold itſelf gives way to the ſun's rays collected in a burg. 
e las and becomes glaſs, See GOLD, and BURNIAG.U 
glaſs. 
Add, that as glaſs is the effect, or ſruit of fire, fo it i; the 
laſt effect: All the chymiſts art, and all the force of fue 
not being able to carry the change of any natural bod y 
beyond its vitrification, Whence Dr. Merret mention; it 
as a merry ſaying of a very great artiſt in the buſinci; of 
glaſs, that their profeſſion would be the laſt in the World: 
For that when ſhould conſume the univerſe with fire, 
all things therein ſhould be turned to glaſs. See Virno::; 
CATION, 


Nature and characters of GL ass.—Naturalifts are divides, in 


what claſs of bodies to rank g/a/s —Agricola confiders it as a n 
crete juice: Bellovacenſis, as a ſtone: Fallopius ranks it among 
the media mineralia; and the workmen, when in {uligy,, 
call it metal. But Dr. Merret with reaſon ſets alide a 
theſe opinions, from this confideration, that all the jore- 
mentioned bodies are natural concretes ; whereas g/a/5 is 4 
compound made by art, and never found in the earth, as the 


others are. 


Fallopius, indeed, contends, that glaſs is no more artificial 
than a metal; and that they are both equally extracted, Or 
educed from other bodies: I he one from ſand ; the ode: 
from its ore. He adds, that though aſhes be added to ſand, 
for the making of glaſs, yet it is falſe. that they contribute 
to the compoſition of glaſs; their uſe, according to lim, 
being only ſor the better extracting of the glaſs from thc 
mineral ſtone, 

This Dr. Merret eafily confutes : For if gloſs were ex- 
tracted from the ſtones, or ſand only, the weight of th: 
metal muſt be much leſs than that of the ſtones alone 
whereas, it is much greater; an hundred weight vt {aid 
ſufficing for one hundred and fifty of glaſs. X 

In effect, the aſhes contribute a deal of ſalt to the com- 
poſition of glaſs, Accordingly, in pieces of old 54%, or: 
may ſometimes pick out grains of ſalt, eaſily diſcoverablc 
to the taſte; beſide that the fineſt glaſs, ſtanding long in 
a ſubterraneous place, will moulder or reſolve into it; tilt 
ingredients, ſalt and ſand, by the decay of the unic 
thereof, Whence it appears that the falt remains in the 
glaſs, in ſpecie: To which may be added that experiment 
of Van Helmont. Melt glaſs-duſt with ſandever, and 
e ſet them in a moiſt place; and the glaſs will reſolve into 
« water. Pour on aqua regia, enough to faturate the 
„ ſandever; and the ſand will precipitate to the bottom in 
ce the ſame quantity, and weight, as was firſt uſed.” Helm. 
cap. de Terra. | 

Here, then, is a true analyſis of glaſs ; or a ſolution into it: 
firſt principles, or ingredients: The ſalt being imbibed by 
the ſandever, and aqua regia, Merret. Not. in Ant. Neri a. 
Art. Vitrar. 

The learned, and curious author juſt mentioned, givcs us tc 
following characters, or properties of glaſt; whereby it 13 
diſtinguiſhed from all other bodies; wiz. 19 That it is an 
artificial concrete of falt, and ſand, or ſtones, 2% Fulibie, 
by a ſtrong fire. 3 When fuſed, tenacious, and cohcicnt. 
4* It does not waſte, or conſume in the fire. 5 When 
_melted, it cleaves to iron, 6 Ductile, when red hot, and 
faſhionable into any form; but not malleable : and. capav' 
of being blown into a hollowneſs ; which no minci:! . 
70 Frangible, when thin, without annealing. 8 Frizv'c, 
when cold. 9® Always diaphanous, whether hot, or cv". 
10* Flexible and elaſtic. 11% Diſſoluble by cold and mo! 
ſture. 12 Only capable of being graven, or cut with dis- 
mond, and emery. 13% Receives any colour, or dye, bot“ 
externally, and internally. 14% Not diſſoluble by aqua tort! 
aqua regia, or mercury. 15 Neither acid juices, not a 
other matter extract either colour, taſte, nor any other que 
lity from it. 269 It admits of «poliſhing. 179 Neither loc 
of weight, nor ſubſtance by the longeſt, and moſt ficguent 
uſe, 18 Gives fuſion to other metals, and ſoftens cem. 
199 The moſt pliable thing in the world, and that hic 
beſt retains the faſhion given it. 209 Not capable of heil 
calcined. 219% An open glaſs, filled with water in the 
ſummer-time, will gather drops of water on the out-''” 
ſo far as the water on the inſide reaches; and a man's bet! 
blown upon it will manifeſtly moiſten it. 22“ Little g 
balls filled with water, mercury, or other liquor, and thru. 
into the fire; as alſo drops of green g/a/s broken, % 
aſunder with a loud noiſe, 239 Neither wine, becr, 07 
any other liquor, will make it muſty, nor change its co!2.7, 
nor ruſt it. 24 It may be cemented as ſtones, and metal 
25 A drinking glaſs, partly filled with water, and :ubbed 
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brim with a wet finger, yields muſical notes, hi 
ps — as the glaſs is — 17 leſs full, and ge 


liquor friſk and leap. 


Fir the flexibility of GLAss, fee further under FIEXIB1- 


LITY of glaſs. 


;r the malleability Gras, fee MALLEABLE, G. 
Origin and biftory 4 Grass. De Neri will have laſs as 


antient as Job: For that writer, ch. xxviit. ver. 17. ſpeaking 
of wiſdom, ſays, gold and glaſs ſhall not be equalled to it. 
This, we are to obſerve, is the reading of the ſeptuagint, 
vulgate Latin, St. Jerom, Pineda, &c. For in the Engliſh 
verſon, inſtead of glaſs, we read cry/tal; and the fame is 
done in the Chaldee, Arias Montanus, and the king of 
Spain's edition : In other verſions, Oc. it is read fone; in 
others, beryi: In the Italian, Spaniſh, French, high and 
low Dutch, &c. diamond; in others, carbuncle; and in the 
Targum, looking -glaſs. 

In effect, the original word is zechuchih, from the root zacac, 
to purify, cleanſe, ſhine, be white, tranſparent: And the 
ſame word, Exod. xxx. 34. is applied co frankincenſe, and 
rendered in the ſeptuagint, pellucid. Hence the reaſon of 
ſo many different rendrings: For the word lignifying beau- 
tiſul, and tranſparent in the general, the tranſlators were 
at liberty to apply it to whatever was valuable and tran- 
ſparent. 

Moſt authors will have Ariſtophanes to be the firſt author 
who mentions. glaſs : That poet, in his comedy called he 
Clouds, ſcen. 1. act 2. uſes the word hyalus, dan, which 
is now ordinarily rendered glaſs. He there introduces Strep- 
ſiades, teaching Socrates a new way to pay old debts, wiz. 
de by placing a fair tranſparent ſtone ſold by the druggiſts, 
« from which the fire is ſtruck, between the ſun and the 
« writing z. and ſo melting away the letters thereof.” This 
ſtone Socrates calls dung.; which the ſcholiaſt on Ariſto- 


phanes derives from dam, to rain, from the likeneſs it bears to | 


ice, which is rain, or water congealed ; though it muſt be 
owned the word waG» is ambiguous, and ſignifies cryſtal 
23 well as glaſs : And Gorrzus obſerves that the ancients had 
a kind of yellow amber, tranſparent as glaſs, called by ſome, 
d 
Ariſtotle has two problems upon. gle z the firſt, Why we 
ſee through it? The ſecond, Why it cannot be beaten ? If 
theſe problems be Ariſtotle's, which the learned doubt very 
much; this would probably be the carlieſt piece of anti- 
quity of glaſs but the firſt author, who makes unqueſtioned 
mention of this matter, is Alexander Aphrodiſæus, who 
uſes it in a fimile: ** As the floridneſs of a colour is ſeen 
« through glaſs, &c.“ Farm ea, 
After him the word occurs commonly enough : Lucian men- 
tions large drinking glaſſes ; and Plutarch, in his Sympaſiacon, 
ſays that the fire of tamarisk wood is the fitteit for the 
making of gl. 
Among the Latin writers, Lucretius is the firſt that takes 
notice of ga. Ni recta foramina tranant.— Qualia ſunt 
5.— | 
Dr. Merret, however, adds, that g/a/5 could not be unknown 
to the antients; but that it muſt needs be as antient as pot- 
* it ſelf, or the art of making bricks: For ſcarcely can 
a kiln of bricks be burnt, or a batch of pottery ware be 
made, but ſome of the bricks, and ware, will at leaſt 
ſuperficially turned to glaſs: And therefore, without doubt 
it was known at the building of Babel. 
Hence, Ferrant Imperatus, lib. 25. c. 7. Glaſs, like the 
artificial kind, is found under ground, in places where 
«© great fires have been. —Other glaſſes are found in round 
« clods, like fireſtone, ſome brittle, others firm, c. This 
«« tolhl glaſs is wrought by the Americans, and uſed inſtead 
<« of iron.” And no doubt but vitrifications were more 
common in the antient bricks than ours: as they tempered 
my earth two years together, and burnt them better. See 
1 | 
Pliny relates the manner of the diſcovery of glaſs.—lIt was 
found, according to that author, by. accident, in Syria, at 
the mouth of the river Belus, by certain merchants driven 
thither by the fortune of the ſea. Being obliged to live 
there, and, dreſs their victuals, by making a — on the 
ground; and there being ſtore of the plant kali upon the 
ſpot; this herb being burnt to aſhes, and the ſand or ſtones 
of the place, accidentally mixed with it, a vitrification was 
undeſignedly made. From whence the hint was taken, and 
eaſily improved. N 
Indeed, how old ſoever glaſs may be; the art of making, 
and working it, appears of no great antiquity.— The firſt 
place mentioned for the making hereof, is Sidon in Syria, 
which was famous for glaſs and glaſs-houſes, as obſerved by 
Pliny, J. xxxvi, c. 26.—The firſt time we hear of glaſs 
made among the Romans, was in the time of Tiberius ; 
when Pliny relates that an artiſt had his houſe demoliſhed 
tor making glaſs malleable, or rather flexible. Though 
Petronius Arbiter relates, that the emperor ordered the artiſt 
to be beheaded for his invention, See MALLEABLE,— 
Venice, for many years, excelled all Europe in the fine- 
nels of its glaſſe . The great glaſs-works were at Muran, 
or Mouran, a village near the city; which furniſhed all 
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Europe with the fineſt and largeſt glaſſen. But within this 


fifty years the French and Engliſh, have not only come up 
to, but even ſurpaſſed the Venetians ; ſo that we are now no 
longer ſupplied from abroad. | 

The French made a conſiderable improvement in the art 
of glaſs, by the invention of a method to caſt very large 
plates ; till then unknown ; and ſcarce vraftifed yet, by any 
but themſelves and the Engliſh. 

That court applied itſelf with a laudable induſtry to culti- 
vate and improve the glaſs manufacture. A company of 
glaſs-men was eſtabliſhed y letters patent; and it was pro- 
vided by an arret, not only that the working in g/afs ſhould 
not derogate any thing from nobility, but even, that none 
but nobles ſhould be allowed to work therein, 


Ingredients of GL ass.—The materials uſed in the compoſition 


of glaſs, we have obſerved, are falt; and ſand, or func. 
See SALT, and SAND, 

The ſalt is of the fixt kind; ſuch as will not evaporate with 
the moſt intenſe heat, —The ſand, or fone muſt be ſuch 
as will melt eaſily : This is what gives firmaets and con- 
ſiſtence to the . 4 | 
1 This ſalt is procured chiefly from a kind of aſhes, ' called 
poluerine, or rochetta, brought from the Levant, and par- 
ticularly from Alexandria and Tripoli.— The aſhes are thoſe 
of a vegetable, frequent in the country, commonly called 
tali; ſometimes #alli ; kallu; cali; by Geſner, allali; by 
Lobel, ſoda; by Dodonzus, falſola; and by Camer. Cor- 
dus, Fuchſius, &c, anthyllis, Dr. Merret calls it Engliſh 
ſalt-wort, from its ſaline taſte ; and glaſs-weed, trum the uſe 
made of its aſhes in making of g/a/s, SeeKAaLt, ALCAb1, 
Se. 

Bauhin mentions ten ſpecies of this plant; whereof there are 
four uſed by the Alexandrians, c. for the making of pol- 
verine, and ſoap ; viz. ali geniculatum, kali ſewmda ſpecies, 
tali egyptiactum, and kali ſpinoſum. 

The firſt and laſt, our own coaſts afford, where they are 
called by the people r and ſea-graſs , but they are 
of no uſe for making of glaſs Being laid on a hot iron, 
they fly off almoſt wholly in fumes, leaving no aſhes at all ; 
whereas the kali's brought from the Levant, applicd on 
the ſame iron, are ſoon converted almoſt wholly into pol- 
verine, i. e. very ſaline aſhes, of a dark colour, Seo 
SOAP, 

To get the ſalt from this polverine, they pulverize, and ſiſt 
it very fine; then boil it in a braſs copper, with fair water 
and tartar, till a third part of the water is conſumed ; 
taking care to ſtir it from time to time. Then, filling up 
the copper with freſh water, they boil it a ſecond time, till 
half be conſumed : This done, they have a lee impregnated 
with falt. To get the ſalt from the lees, they boil them, 
till the ſalt ſhoots at the top; which they ſcum off as it riſcs. 
An hundred pounds of aſhes, this way, uſually yields cighty 
or ninety of ſalt. 

When the falt is dry, they beat it grofly, and put it into 
a furnace, to dry it further with a gentle heat. When ſuffi- 
ciently dry, they pound and ſift it very fine, and lay it by 
to make 28. ce FRI r. 

Note, Inſtead of the aſhes of the plant kali, thoſe of fern 
will alſo yield a ſalt, which makes excellent glaſs; nothing 
inferior to that of polverine, The method of preparation 
is the ſame. Add, that the aſhes of the cods, and ſtalks 
of beans; as allo thoſe of coleworts, bramble buſh, millet 
ſtalks, ruſhes, fern ruſhes, and many other plants may be 
uſed for the like purpoſe, and after the ſame manner. 

2® For ſtone, the ſecond ingredient in gs. Ihe beſt, we 
have obſerved, is that which will melt, is white, and tran- 
ſparent. This is found principally in Italy, being a fort. of 
marble, called tarſo : The next is quocoli, or cuogolo, a ſort 
of pebbles found at the bottoms of rivers. | 

Indeed, nothing makes finer and clearer 3% than flint, but 
the charge of preparing it, deters the glaſs-men from uſing 
it. The preparation neceſſary for ſtone, is to calcine, pow - 
der, and ſierce. 

Ant. Neri obſerves, that all white, tranſparent ſtones, which 
will not burn to lime, are fit to make glas; and that all 
ſtones which will ſtrike fire with ſteel, are capable of being 
employed in making of glaſt. But this latter rule, Dr. Met- 
ret obſerves, does not hold univerſally. 

Where proper ſtone cannot be had, ſand is uſed : The beſt 
for the purpoſe is that which is white and ſmall ; for green 
zlaſs, that which is harder, and more gritty : It is to be well 
waſhed ; which is all the preparation it needs. —OQur glaſs- 
houſes are furniſhed with white ſand for their cryſtal ge 
from Maidſtone ; and with the coarſer, for green glaſs, iron 
Woolwich. 

Some mention a third ingredient in g, viz. Manganeſe, 
or ſyderea, a kind of pſeudo loadſtone, dug up in Germany, 
Italy, and even in Mendip hills in Somerſetſhire. But the 
proportion hereof to the reſt, is very inconſiderable; beſide, 
that it is not uſed in all glaſs. Its office is to purge off the 
natural greeniſh colour, and give it fome other tincture 
required, 


Method of making white, and c:yſtal GL ass.—There are three 
ſorts of furnaces uſed in the glaſs-wgrks ; One to prepare the 
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 frit, called the calcar: A ſecond to work the glaſs ; and al 
third, called the leer, to anneal it. See them a deſcribed 
under the article Fo RN ACE. 


To make cryſtal glaſs, take of the whiteft tarſo pounded 
ſmall, and fierced as fine as flower, two hundred pounds; 
and ſalt of polverine, an hundred and thirty pounds. Mix 
them together, and put them into the furnace called calcar, 
firſt heating it. For an hour keep à moderate fire, and 
keep ſtirting the materials, that may incorporate and 
calcine together. Then increaſe the fire for five hours : 
After which take out the matter ; which being now ſuffici- 
ently calcined, i called frit,—From the calcar yu the frit 
in a dry place, and cover it up from the duſt, for three or 
four months. See Fx Ir. 

Now, to make the glaſs, or cryſtal: Take of this cryſtal 
frit, called alſo bollito ; ſet it in pots in the furnace, adding 
to it a due quantity of manganeſe : When the two are fuſed, 
caſt the fluor into fair water, to clear it of the falt, called 
ſandever ; which would otherwiſe. make the cryſtal obſcure 
and cloudy, This lotion muſt be repeated again, and again, 
as often as needful, till the cryſtal be fully purged. Then 
ſet it to boil four, five, or fix days; which done, ſee 
whether it have manganeſe enough ; and if it be yet greeniſh, 
add more manganeſe, at diſcretion, by little and little at a 


time; taking care not to overdoſe it, 8 the manga- 


neſe inclines it to a blackiſh hue. 
clarify, till it become of a clear, and ſhining colour: Which 
done, it is fit to be blown, or formed into veſſels at plea- 


ſure, | 
There are three principal kinds of glaſſes, diſtinguiſhed 5 


the form, or manner of workin them; viz. round glaſs, 


. 


here are ſix pots in each furnace, all made of tobacco-pipe 
clay, proper to ſuſtain not only the heat of the fire, but alſo 
the effect of the polverine, which penetrates every thing 
elſe. There are only two of theſe pots that work : The 
reſt ſerve to prepare the matter for them. The fire of the 
furnace is made and kept up with dry, hard wood, caſt 
in, without intermiſſion, at the ſix apertures. This they 
never omit, not even on the moſt folemn feſtivals. 
When the matter contained in the two pots is ſufficiently 
vitrified, they proceed to blow, or faſhion it: The proceſs 
whereof we ſhall here deliver from Agricola, Dr, Merret, 
the French Dion. de Commerce, &c. | f 
The operator, or ſervitor (the veſſel being now ſufficiently 
refined) takes his blowing iron, which is a hollow tube, 
about two foot and a half long ; and dipping it in the melt- 
ing pot, there turns it about : The metal fticks to the iron, 
like ſome glutinous, or clammy juice, much like, but more 
firmly, than turpentine, or Venice treacle, 
For each glaſs he dips four times, and at each dip rolls the 
end of his inſtrument, with the g/aſs therevn, on à piece 
of iron, over which is a vcflcl of water; the coolneſs 
whereof helps to conſolidate the glaſs more readily, and 
22 it the better to bind with the next to be taken out of 
the pot. 
After they have dipped a fourth time, and there is now 
matter enough on the inftrument, the operator begins to 
blow gently through the iron; by which he -raiſes or 
lengthens it nearly a foot ; much as we do by blowing in a 
bladder, or globe: And to give it a poliſh, he rolls it to and 
fro on a ſtone, or marble. © 
This done, he blows a ſecond time, and thus forms the 
bunch, or belly of the gloſs. The matter by this fecond 


or twenty inches in diameter. As often as the operator 
blows into the iron (which muſt be ve often) he removes 
it haſtily from his mouth to his cheek, left he ſhould 
draw the flame into his mouth, when he re-applies it to 
the iron, 

The operator whirls his iron many times round his head, 
to lengthen and cool the glaſs ; 44 the glaſs thus 


blown round, is returned to the fire, where it flattens a little 


of itſelf; When flatted, it is taken out, and cooled ; and if 
needful for the deſign, the workman Hats its bottom, by 
preſſing it on the marble ; or moulds it in the ſtamp-irons : 
And thus delivers it to the maſter workman, to break off 
the collet. | 

The collet, or neck, is the narrow part which clove to the 
iron: To ſet the glaſs at liberty, they lay a drop of cold 
water on the collet ; which by its coldneſs, cuts, or cracks 
about a quarter of an inch: After which, Living it a ſlight 
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blow,” the fracture is communicated all arbund the collet 
The waſt piece to be thrown by to make green gloſs, 
This done, they dip, an iron rod, or ponteglo in the melt. 
ing pots, and with the matter that Ricks thereto, they apply 
and faſten it to the bottom of the vellel, oppoſite to the 
collet.— The veſſel thus ſuſtained by the iron rod, is carried 
to the great bocca to be heated, an ſcalded; and while ano. 
ther perſon takes care thereof, the former operator reſt; and 

repares himſelf for the branching. «iK 
Fo branch, or make the bowl, they thruſt in an iron in. 
ſtrument, called paf/ago ; and the aperture, opened thereby 
they further augment, and widen with the procell; In 
turning this inſtrument abont, to form the bowl, the ego. 
becomes thickned; the g being, as it were, doubled in 
that part: Whence the hem obſerved on the Circumferenc, 
of our glaſſer. What is ſuperfluous, they cut off with the 


The veſſel thus opened, is returned to the great bocca; 
where, being ſufficiently heated a ſecond time, the workman 
gives the bowl its finiſhing, by turning it about with a Ci. 
cular motion ; which it increaſes, in proportion as the bow! 
opens, and enlarges by means of the heat and: itation, 

he glaſs thus finiſhed, they carry it from the bocca, #11 
turning it round, to a kind of earthen bench; covered with 
brands, or coals extinguiſhed: Here they let it cool a little, 
and come to its 3 having firl 
the iron rod, by a ſtroak or two with the hand. 
Thus, with blowing, prefling, ſcalding, amplifying, and 
cutting, the glaſs is framed into the ſhape preconceived in 
the workman's mind. If need be, he proceeds to put on a 
foot and handle; and with the ſpiei puts on rigarines, and 
marblings. | ga 1 | 


them in' the tower, or leer, to anneal and harden. Sec 
ForNACE, ANNEALING, Er. See alfo NRALIN G. 

What has been here faid 6f white, or cryſtal gla/s, holds 
equally of common, 'or green Ge the working being the 
fame in all; and the difference on in the ſalt, or polverine, 


So many maſters as there are, fo many pots, at the leaf, and 
ſo many bocca's there muſt be; each man having his proper 
ſtation ; where, ſays Dr. Merret, they feceive thoſe ſcorch- 
ing heats fallying directly into their faces, mouths, and 
jungs; whence they are forced to work in their ſhirts, 
like the cyclopes, and nudi-inembra pyracmGnes, with a 
firaw broad-brimmed hat on their heads,” to defend their 
eyes from the exceſſive heat and light.— They fit in large, 
wide, wooden chairs, with two lon elbows, to Which their 
inſtruments are hung. They work ſix bours at a time, 
meaſured by a ſingle glaſs; after which they are relicved 
by others, for the like time: So that the furnaces are 
never idle, 


Working, er Howing Wix pow, or TaBrz-Grass.—The 
method of making crown window glaſs, now practiſed in 


England, is ſaid to have been borrowed from the French.— 


This glaſs is blown much after the manner of looking- 
glaſs, Some writers, from wrong intelligence, have ſaid 
that it was run, or caſt in ſand : But the real procels is as 
follows. — ; JEN 

The furnace, melting-pots, - materials, and fire are the 
ſame for window, or table glaſs, as for round glaſs ; and 
the difference in the 8 only commences after the 

lo 


ſervitor has dipped his blowing-iron the fourth time in fle 
melted metal, | 


'The glafs, then, being in this condition, they blow it ; 
but inſtead of rounding, or forming it into a bunch ; the 
particular motion the workman gives it in the directing 


and managing the wind, and the way of rolling it on thc 


1 two or three foot, and 
form a cylinder, which at firſt is but two inches in diame. 
ter; but which, by being recommitted to the fire, and 
blown-afreſh when' taken out, becomes of the extent re- 
quired for the table of glaſ to be formed. With this Cir- 
cumſtance however, that the fide which is faſtened to the 
iron, goes gradually diminiſhing, and ends in a kind of cone, 
or pyramid, | 
To render the two ends nearly of the ſame diameter, aſtc: 
adding a little g4%% to that oppoſite to the iron, they draw 
it out with a pair of iron pinchers. Then they incide, or 
cut off the fame end with a little water; and carrying the 
cylinder back to the bocca, they incide it likewiſe with 
water in two other places ; one, eight or ten inches from the 
iron ; and the other, the whole length. 5G 
The glaſs cylinder thus abridged of both its extremities, . 
next, heated on a kind of earthen table, ſomewhat raiſed 
in the middle, in order to promote its o ning at the place 
incided longitudinally. The workman, here, makes uſe ot 
an iron, wherewith he alternately lowers and raiſes 1 
k TRY 
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des, or halves of the cylinder, which now begin to open, 


unfold like a ſheet of paper, and at length grow per- 
ed flat. The table of glaſs is now in its laſt perfection, 
and needs nothing farther but to be heated over _ When 
taken out, they lay it on a table of copper; whence, after 
it has cooled and come to its conſiſtence, they carry it on 
forks to the tower of the furnace, where they leave it to 
anneal for twenty-four hours. g . 
The number of tables annealed at a time, which ſometimes 
amount to an hundred, with the perpendicular ſituation 
they are ſet in, occaſioned, antiently; that thoſe ſet in 
frſt, ſuſtaining in ſome meaſute, the preſſure of all the 
laſt, were bent; and thus rendered inconvenient for uſe : 
But this inconvenience is now remedied, by ſeparating them 


into tens, with an iron ſhiver ; which diminiſhing the | 


weight, by dividing it, keeps the tables as flat; and even 
as they were put it. | 


Kinds of table, or window GL Ass.— There are divers ſorts 


of this glaſs, made in divers places, for the uſe of building : 
Thoſe moſt known among us, are given us, by the author 
of the Builders Diftionary, as follows : 


Crxon GLass, of+« which, fays Neve, there are two kinds; 


diſtinguiſhed by the places where they are wtought, viz. 
1 Ratcliff crown glaſs, which is the beſt and cleareſt ; 
and was firſt made at the bear-garden, on the bank-ſide, 
Southwark; but ſince at Ratcliff: Of this there are 24 
tables to the caſe, the tables being of a circular form, about 
three foot ſix inches in diameter. Sce TABLE and 
CASE, 

29 Lambeth crown glaſs, which is of a darker colour than 
the former, and more inclining to green, 


French GLAss, alſo called Normandy glaſs, and formerly 


Lorrain glaſs, becauſe made in thoſe provinces : At preſent 
it is made wholly in the nine g/aſs works; five whereof are 
in the foreſt of Lyons; four in the county of Eu; the laſt, 
at Beaumont, near Rouen.—lIt is of a thinner kind than our 
crown glaſs; and when laid on a piece of white paper, 
appears of a dirtyiſh green colour, There are but twenty- 
five tables to the caſe. | 


German GL Ass, is of two kinds, white, and green: The firſt 


is of a whitiſh colour, but ſubject to thoſe ſmall, curved 
ſtreaks, obſerved in our Newcaſtle glaſs ; though free from 
the ſpots and blemiſhes thereof, The green, beſide its colour, 
is liable to the fame ftreaks as the white: But both of them 
are ſtraighter, and leſs warped than our Newcaſtle g. 


Dutch GL ass, is not much unlike our Newcaſtle glaſs, 


either in colour, or price. It is frequently much warped 
like that, and the tables are but ſmall. y 


Newcaſtle GL Ass, is that moſt uſed in England. It is of an 


aſh colour, and ſubject to ſpecks, and other ble- 
miſhes; and beſide is frequently warped. Leybourn fays, 
there are forty-five tables to the caſe, each containing hve 
ſuperficial feet : Some ſay there are but thirty-five tables, 
and fix foot in each table. 


Vorting of PLATE, er LooKING GLaAss.—The materials 


whereof looking glaſs is made, are much the ſame as thoſe of 
other works of glaſs ; viz. an alkali ſalt, and ſand. 

The falt, however, it is to be obſerved, ſhould not be that 
extracted from polverine, or the aſhes of the Syrian kali; 
but that from barillia, or the aſhes of a plant of that 
name, of the genus of kalies, but growing about Alicant 
in Spain.—It is very rare that we can have the barillia pure; 
the Spaniards, in burning the herb, make a practice of 
mixing another herb along with it, which alters its quality ; 
or of adding ſand to it, to increaſe the weight: Which is 
eaſily diſcovered, if the addition be only made after the boil- 
ing of the aſhes, but next to impoſſible, if made in the boil- 
ing. It is from this adulteration that thoſe threads and other 
cctects in plate glaſs ariſe, —To prepare the ſalt, they clean 
it well of all foreign matters; pound or grind it with a kind 
of mill, and ſift it pretty fine. 

As to the ſand, it is to be ſifted, and waſhed, till ſuch time 
2s the water come off very clear; and when it is well dried 
again, they mix it with the ſalt, paſſing the mixture through 
another ſieve. This done, they lay them in the annealing 
furnace for about two hours; in which time the matter 
becomes very light, and white: In which ſtate they are 
called frit, or fritta, and are to be laid up in a dry clean 
place, to give them time to incorporate, for at leaſt a year. 
See FRIT, : 

When they would employ this frit, they lay it for ſome 
tours in the furnace, adding to ſome, the fragments, or 
inards of old, and ill-made glaſſes ; taking care firſt to cal- 
c:ne the ſhards, by heating them red hot in the furnace, 
«1d thus caſting them into cold water. To the mixture 
mult likewiſe be added manganeſe, to promote the fuſion, 
_ purification, 

he matter thus far red, is equally fit for plate glaſs, 
to be formed by — by — 4 —.— 


Blauing Loox ix GLass PLATEs.—The work houſes, 


furnaces, &c. uſed in the making of this kind of plate glaſs, 
are the ſame as thoſe in the following article, to which the 
m_ is referred, | 

. 
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The melting-pots, wherein the materials to be blown, are 
fuſed, are thirty-cight inches in diameter, and thirty- ive 
high. After thoſe materials are vitrified by the heat of tlie 
fire; and the glaſs is ſufficiently refined; the maſter work- 
man dips in his blowing-iron, once, and again, till he has 
por matter enough thereon. 

his done, he mounts on a kind of block, or ſtool, five 
foot high, to be more at liberty to balance it, as it lengthens 
in the blowing. If the work be too heavy for the work- 
man to ſuſtain on his blowing-iron, two or more attendants 


aſſiſt him, by holding pieces of wood under the g/, in 


proportion as it ſtretches, for fear it ſhould fall off the iron 
= own weight. 

hen, after ſeveral repeated heatings, and blowings, the 
glaſs is at length brought to the compals, proper for its thick- 
neſs, and the quantity 'of metal taken out ; they cut it off 
with forces, at the extremity oppolite to the iron, in order 
to point it with the pointil. | 
The pointil is a long, firm piece of iron, having a piece 
going a-croſs one of its ends, in manner of a T: To point 
the glaſs, they plunge the. head of the T into the melting- 
pot ; and with the _ 9 49 ſticking thereto, they faſten 
it to the extremity of the glaſs before cut off. When it is 
ſufficiently faſtened, they ſeparate the other extremity of the 
glaſs from the blowing-iron ; and inſtead thereof, make 
uſe of the pointil to carry it to the furnaces appointed for 
that end: where, by ſeveral repeated heatings, they con- 
tinue to enlarge it, till it be equally thick in every part. 
This done, they cut it open with the forces ; not only on 
the fide by which it ſtuck to the bowling-iron, but likewiſe 
the whole length of the cylinder: After which, giving it 
a ſufficient heating, it is in a condition to be entirely opened, 
extended and flattened, The manner of doing which is 
much the fame as for table glaſt, and need not be here re- 


ted, 

Laſtly, the glaſs being ſufficiently flatted, is laid to an- 
neal, for ten, or fifteen days, according to the ſize and 
thickneſs, | 

It may be obſerved, that loking glaſſes thus blown, ſhould 
never be above forty-five, or at moſt fifty inches long, 
and of a breadth proportionable. Thoſe exceeding theſe 
dimenſions, as we frequently find among the Venite g/aſſes, 
cannot have the thickneſs ſufficient to bear the grinding; 
and beſide are ſubject to warp, which prevents fo from 
regularly reflecting objects. | 


Caſting, or runni Large Loo RING GLASS PLATES.— This 


art is of F invention; and not above fifty years old. 
It is owing to the Sieur Abraham Thevart, who firſt pro- 

ſed it to the court of France, in 1688. 
Fe is performed much like the caſting of ſheet lead, among 
the plumbers : By means hereof we are not only enabled to 
make ſs of more than double the dimentions of an 
made the enetian way of blowing ; but alſo to caſt all kinds 
of borders, mouldings, &c. | 
The furnaces for melting the materials of this manufacture, 
are of enormous ſize; and thoſe for annealing the glaſſes 
when formed, are much more ſo, Round a melting-furnace, 
there are atleaſt twenty-four annealing furnaces or ovens ; each 
from twenty to twenty-five foot long: They are called car- 
quaſſes : Each carquaſſe has two tiſſarts, or apertures, to put in 
wood, and two chimneys. Add, that beſide the anncaling 
furnaces, &c, there are others for the making of frit, and 
calcining old pieces of glaſs. 
All theſe furnaces are covered over with a large ſhed ; under 
which are likwiſe forges, and work-houſes for ſmiths, car- 
penters, Cc. continually employed in repairing, and keep- 
ing up the machines, furnaces, &c. As alſo lodges, and 
apartments for theſe, and the other workmen employed about 
the gla/s; and in keeping up a perpetual fire in the great 
furnace: So that the glaſs-houſe, as that in the caſtle of St. 
Gobin, in the foreſt of Fere, in the Soiſſonnois, appears more 
like a little city, than a manufactory. 
The inſide of the furnaces is formed of a fort of earth, pro- 
per to ſuſtain the action of fire; and the ſame earth ſerves 
for melting-pots, ciſterns, &c. The furnaces ſeldom laft 
above three years; after which they are to be rebuilt, from 
bottom to top : And to keep them good, even for that time, 
the infide muſt be refitted every ſix months. The melting 
pots are as big as hogſheads, and contain above two thoufand 
weight of metal. The ciſterns are much ſmaller, and ſerve 
for the conveyance of liquid glaſs, which is drawn out of the 

ts, to the caſting tables, 

hen the furnace is in a condition to receive the pots, and 
ciſterns, they heat it red hot: This done, they fill the pots 
with materials; which is done at three times, to facilitate 
the fuſion. When the matter is ſufficiently vitrified, refined, 


and ſettled, which uſually happens in twenty four hours; 


they fill the ciſterns, which are in the ſame furnace, and 
which are left there about fix hours longer, till ſuch time as 
they appear all white, through the exceſſive heat. 

To get the ciſterns with the metal out of the furnace; they 
make uſe of a large iron chain, which opens and ſhuts with 
hooks, and eyes. From the middle hereof, on each ſide, 


400 ariſe 


| 
| 
| 
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ariſe two maflive iron pins, whereby, with the affiftance of 


pullies, the ciſterns are rais'd upon a kind of carriage of a 
proper height; and thus conducted to the table where the glaſs 


| is to be run, Here, ſlipping off the bottom of the ciſtern, 


there ruſhes out a torrent of matter, all on fire, wherewith 
the table, prepared for that purpoſe, is preſently cover'd. 
The table, whereon the glaſs is to be run, is of pot metal, 
about nine foot long, and broad in ion. It is ſupported 
on a wooden frame, with truckles, for the convenience of 
removing from one carquaſſe, or annealing furnace to ano- 
ther, in proportion as they are filled. 

To form the thickneſs of a gla/s, there are two iron rulers 


or rims, placed around the edge of the table; and on theſe, | 
reſt the two extremes of a kind of roller, which ſerves to 
drive the liquid matter before it to the end of the table, or | 


mould. The irdn rulers, being moveable, and capable of 


being ſet cloſer, or further a-part at pleafure, determine the | 


width of the glaſſes, cand retain. the matter, that it does not 
run off at the edges. | | 
As ſoon as the matter is arrived at the end of the table, and 
the g/a/s is come to a conſiſtence, which is in about a minute; 
they ſhove it off into the annealing furnace, where it ſlides 
with eaſe enough, by reaſon of the ſand ftrewed thereon. 


* 


What is moſt ſurprizing throughout the whale operation, is 


the quicknels, and addreſs, wherewith ſuch maily ciſterns, 


filled with ſo flaming a matter, are taken out of the furnace, 


convey'd to the table, poured therein, the glaſs ſpread, c. 
The whole is inconceivable to ſuch as have not been eye- 
witneſſes of that ſurprizing manufacture. | | 

As fait as the ciſterns art emptied, they carry them back to 
the furnace, and take freſh ones, which they empty as before. 
This they continue to do, fo long as there are any full ciſ- 
terns ; laying as many plates in each carquaſſe as it will hold, 
and ſtopping them up as ſoon as they are full; to let them 
anneal, and cool again, which requires at leaſt ten days. 

The firſt running being diſpatch'd, they prepare another, 
by filling the ciſterns a-new, from the matter in the pots: 
and after the ſecond, a third; and even a fourth time, till the 
melting-pots are quite empty. 

The ciſterns, at each running, ſhould remain at leaſt fix 
hours in the furnace, to whiten; and when the firſt anneal- 


ing furnace is full, the caſting-table is to be carried to ano- 


ther. It need not here be obſerved, that the carquafles, or 


annealing furnaces muſt firſt have been heated to the degree 


proper for them. When the pots are emptied, they take 
them out, as well as the ciſterns, to ſcrape off what glaſt re- 


mains, which otherwiſe would grow green by continuance of 


fire, and ſpoil the glaſſes. | 
The manner of heating the large furnaces, is ſingular enough: 
the tiſor, or perſon employed for that purpoſe, quite naked to 


his ſhirt, runs round the furnace without making the leaſt 


ſtop, with a ſpeed ſcarce inferior to that of the lighteſt 
courier: as he goes along, he takes two billets, dr pieces of 


wood, cut for the purpole ; which he throws into the firſt 
tiſſart; and continuing his courſe, does the fame-for the ſe- 


cond. This he holds on without interruption for ſix hours, 


ſucceſſively; after which he is reliev'd by another, &c. It is 


ſurprizing that two ſuch ſmall pieces of wood, and which are 
@@nſumed in an inſtant, ſhould keep the furnace to the proper 
degree of heat; which is ſuch, that a large bar of iron, laid 
at one of the mouths of the furnace, becomes red hot in leſs | 


than half a minute, 
It is computed that a furnace, before it be fit to run glaſs, 
coſts above three thouſand five hundred pounds: that at 


leaſt ſix months are required for the building it a-new ; and 


three months tor the reſitting it: and that when a pot of 
matter burſts in the furnace, the loſs of matter and time 
amounts to above two hundred and fifty pounds. 

The g/ajs when taken out of the melting furnace, needs no- 
thing further but to be ground, poliſhed, and foliated.— Vor 
the grinding of GL A8s, fee GRIN DIV G.— For the poliſhing 
of GLASS, fee PoLISH ING. For the faliating of GL ASS, 
ſce FOLIATING. 


Axungia of Gil. Ass, fee the article AXUN GIA, 
Painting on GLASS. -The primitive manner of painting on 


* 


glaſs was very ſimple, and of conſequence very eaſy: it con- 


liſted in the mere arrangement of pieces of ;g/a/s of different 
colours, in ſome fort of ſymmetry ; and conſtituted a kind of 
what we call Aſeſaic wort. Sec PAINTING and Mosaic, 

Afterwards when they came to attempt more regular deſigns, 
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Julius II. Albert Durer, and Lucas of Leyden were the firſt 
| that carried it to any height. | 


The colours uſed in painting on glafs, are very different frun, 
thoſe uſed either in painting un oil, or water. See CoLous. 
— The black is made of two thirds of flakes; or ſcales of 
iron, beaten up, and mix'd with another third of rocaille, or 
little glaſs-beads, —//hite, with ſand, or little white pebbles, 
calcined, pounded in- a-mortar, and afterwards ground on 
marble ; with one fourth part of Salt-peter added thereto, 
and the mixture calcined and pulveris'd over again : to which, 
when they are ready to uſe it, is added a little gypſum, 91 
pla iſter of paris well ground, &c.—For ye//ow,' they uſe leat- 
filyer ground, mixed up in a crucible with ſulphur, or ſalt- 
peter ; then, well beaten and ground on a porphyry ſtone ; 
and, at length, ground oyer again with nine times as much 
red oker.— Ned is made of litharge of ſilver, and ſcales ot 
iron, gum arabic, ferretta, glais-beads, and--blood-ſtone, 
nearly in equal quantities. This is one of the moſt difficult 
colours ; and the preparation only to be learned by experience, 
— Green, is made of æs uſtum, one ounce; as much black 
lead, and four ounces of white ſand, incorporated by the fire, 
After caleination, add a fourth part of falt-peter ; after 4 
ſecond calcination, a ſixth part more: after which make 
a third coction before it is uſed. — Azure, purple, and violet, 
are prepared like green, only leaving out the #s uſtum, and 
in lieu thereof uſing ſulphur, for azure ; perigueux, for pur- 
ple; and both thoſe drugs for violet. —-Carnations are made of 
ferretta and rocaille—And laſtly, colours for the hair, trunks 
of trees, Cc. are made of ferretta, rocaille, Cc. 

This account of the colours we have from M. Felibien's cx- 
cellent work des Principes d Architecture, &c, Though it 
muſt be own d, that all the painters on g/afs do not uſe them ; 
there being few artiſts of that kind but have invented ther 
own particular ones, whereof __ great ſecrets, But 
this is certain, that theſe above ibed are ſufficient ſor the 


| beſt paintings of all ſorts; provided a perſen has but the fail! 


to manage them. 
In the windows of divers antient churches, chapels, collenc., 


Sc. we meet with the moſt beautiful, and lively colours 


imaginablez ſuch as far exceed any uſed among us: not that 
the ſecret of making thoſe colours is loſt ; but that the mo- 
derns would not go to the expence of them; nor take all thc 
neceſſary pains ; by reaſon this ſort of painting is not now 10 
much eſteemed as formerly. | 


Thoſe beautiful works, which were made in the glaſs-houſes, 


were of two kinds: in ſome, the colour was diffuſed through 
the whole body of glaſs; in others, which were the more 
common, the colour was only on one ſide, ſcarce penetrating 
within the ſubſtance above one third of a line ; though more, 
or leſs, accarding to the nature of the colour ; the yellow 
being always found to enter the deepeſt. 

Theſe laſt, though not ſo ſtrong and beautiful as the former, 


were of more advantage to the workmen ; by reaſon, on 


the ſame glaſs, though already colour'd, they could ſhew other 
kind of colours, where there was occaſion to embroider dra- 
peries, enrich them with foliages, or repreſent other orna- 
ments of gold, ſilver, Cc. 

In order to this, they made uſe of emery; grinding, ot 
wearing down the ſurface of the glaſs, till ſuch time as they 
were got through the colour, to the clear glaſs: this done, 
they applied the proper colours on the other ſide of the 
gl hy this means the new colours were prevented from 
running, and mixing among the former, when the ge 
came to be expoſed to the fire, as will be hereafter ſhewn. 
When the intended ornaments were to appear white, or fi- 
ver'd, they contented themſelves to bare the gls t 
colour wich emery, without applying any new colour at 
and it was in this manner, that they wrought the lights a 
heightenings on all kinds of colours. — 

The firſt thing to be done, in order to paint on glaſs, in the 
modern way, is to deſign, and even colour the wile ſubject 
on paper. Then they make choice of pieces of g/a/s f bet 
to receive the ſeveral parts, and proceed to divide, or du 
bute the deſign itſelf, or the paper it is drawn on, into pas 
ſuitable to thoſe of glaſs : having always a view that be 
glaſſes may join in the contours of the figures, and the folc+ 
of the draperies ; that the carnations, and other finer parts 


may not be damaged by the lead wherewith the pieces are to 


be joined together. 
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and even to repreſent figures raiſed with all their ſhades, their 
whole addreſs went no further than to the drawing the 
contours of the figures in black, with water-colours, and 
hatching the draperies, after the ſame manner, on glaſſes of 
the colour of the object intended to be painted. For the car- 


nations, they choſe glaſs of a bright red; upon which word] 


deſign'd the principal lineaments of the face, Fc. wi 
black. 


At laft, the taſte for this fort of painting being conſiderably | 


improy'd, and the art being found applicable to the adorning 
of churches, baſilica's, c. they found means of incorpo- 
rating the colours with the glaſs itſelf, by expoſing them to a 
proper degree of fire, after the colours had been laid on. 

A French painter of Marxſeilles is ſaid to have given the firſt 


The diftribution made, they mark all the glaſſes, as well 2+ 
papers, with letters, or numbers; that they may be known 
again. Which done, applying each part of the deſign on 
glaſs intended for it, they copy, or transfer the deſign uon 
this g/aſs, with the black colour, diluted in gum- water; - 
tracing and following all the lines, and ftrokes, as they ap- 
pear through the gl with the point of a pencil. | 

When theſe firſt ſtrokes are well dried, which happens 1 
about two days, the work being only in black and White, 
they give it a flight waſh over, with urine, gum arabic, 
and « fits black; and this ſeveral times repeated, according 


as the ſhades are deſir d to be heighten'd : with this precaution, 


never to apply a new waſh, till the former 1s ſufficient!y 


dried, This done, the lights, and riſings are given, by w_ 
| ing 
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bing off the colour in the reſpecti ve places, with 4 wooden Perſpedtive Gu ASS 1 PERSPECTIVE: | ; 


point, or the handle of the pencil. . 2198 p 
As to the other colours above-mentioned, they are uſed 
with gum-water, much as in painting in miniature z taking 
care to apply them lightly, for fear of effacing the out- lines 
of the deſign ; or even for the greater ſecurity; to apply 
them on the other fide, eſpecially yellow, which is very per- 
1icious to the other colours, by blending therewith. 

And here, too, as in pieces of black and white, particular 
regard muſt be had, not to lay colour on colour, or lay on 
lay, till ſuch time as the former are well dried. It may be 
added, that the yellow is the only colour that penetrates 
through the glaſs, and incorporates therewith by the fire: 
the reit, and Pony the blue, which is very difficult to 
uſe, remaining on the ſurface, or at leaſt entring very little. 
When the painting of all the pieces is finiſh'd, they are car- 
ried to the furnace, or oven, to anneal; or bake the colours. 
The furnace, here uſed, is ſmall, built of brick, from eighteen 
to thirty inches ſquare : at fix inches from the bottom is an 
aperture, to put in the fuel, and maintain the fire. Over this 
aperture is a grate, made of three ſquare bars of iron, which 
traverſe the furnace, and divide it into two parts. Tivo 
inches above this partition, is another little aperture, through 
which they take out pieces, to examine how the coction goes 
forward. a 
On the grate is placed a ſquare earthen pan, ſix or ſeven inches 
deep; and five or fix inches leſs, each way, than the peri- 
meter of the furnace, On one fide — is à little aper- 
ture, through which to make the trials, placed directly oppo- 
lite to that of the furnaces deſtined for the ſame end. 

In this pan are the pieces of g/a/s to be placed, in the fol- 
lowing manner : firſt, the bottom of the pan is covered with 
three ſtrata, or layers of plaiſter, or lime, pulverized ; thoſe 
ſtrata being ſeparated by two others, of old, broken glaſs : 
the deſign whereof is to ſecure the painted g from the too 
intenſe — of the fire. This done, the glaſſes are laid hori- 
2 on the laſt, or uppermoſt layer of plaiſter, or 
Ime, 

The firſt row of glaſs they cover over with a lay of the ſame 
powder, an inch deep; and over this lay another range of 
glaſſes and thus alternately, till the pan is quite full; ta- 
king care that the whole heap always end with a layer of 
plaiſter. | 
Ihe pan thus prepared, they cover up the furnace with tiles. 
or a ſquare table of earthen ware, cloſely luted all round ; 
only having, ſive little apertures, one at each corner, and 
another in the middle, to ſerve as chimneys. | 

'Things thus dif there remains nothing but to give the 
fire to the work, —The fire for the two firſt hours, muſt be 
very moderate; and be encreaſed, in proportion as the 
coction advances, for the ſpace of ten, or twelve hours ;' in 
which time it is uſually compleated. At laſt, the fire, which 
at firſt was only of charcoal, is of dry wood: ſo that the 


| | : Re Mik 
: Loox ING glaſs ; fee alſo Mig - 
Looking GL ass | = ROUR; af 0 
IP Bu RN glaſs ; (et 
Burning GL as . MirroOUR: . 
Heather Gl ASS WEATHER g/t. 
Cupping GL Ass CuPPIiNG glaſs. 
GL Ass twindow WIN Dow. 
GL AssS dr ee Da 0s 
GL ass beds Bop v. 
Axis of a GL as8$ Axis: 
Pole of a Gt ass FOLE ,-. 
Hour GLASS Hou r-giafs: 
Tin GL Ass " Bisgmv TH. 
Watch GLASS Warcn: 
GLASS of Antiniony ANTIMONY: 


GL ASSY humeur, fee the article Hunoux : 

GLAUCOMA®, Taeuious in medicine, a diſeaſe of the eye 
wherein the eryſtalline humvur- is turned of a bluiſh of 

reeniſh colour, and its tranſparency hereby diminiſhed. Sce 
YE, and CRYSTALLINE. | 
* The word comes from the Greek Azuxos; glaxcus, caſius, 
ſea-green, 'fky-coloured, or greyiſh. 
Thoſe in whom this diforder is forming, diſcover it hence, 
that all objects appear to them as through a cloud or miſt : 
when entirely formed, the viſual rays are all intercepted, and 
they ſee nothing at all, | | 
It is reckoned incurable, when inveterate, and in aged * 
ſons: and even under other circumſtances, is very difficult ot 
cure; externals proving of little ſervica. x 
The internals beſt ſuited to it; ate thoſe uſed in the gutta 
ſerena, See Gu rr A ſerena, —Jul. Cæſar Claudinus, Con- 
ſult 74. gives a remedy for the glaucoma. 
The glaucoma is uſually diſtinguiſhed froin the cataract or ſuſ- 
fuſion, in this, that in the cataract the whiteneſs appears in 
the pupil, very near the cornea, but ſhews deeper in the 
glaucoma. 
Some late French authors, howevet, maintaih the cataract 
and glaucoma to be one and the ſame diſeaſe. According to 
them, the cataract is not a film, or pellicle formed before the 
Pupil, as had always been imagined ; but an inſpiſſation or in- 
duration, or the humour itſelf, whereby its tranſparency 
is prevented; which brings the cataract to the glaucoma, Sce 
CATARACT, 
ESA is popularly uſed for a ray, or beam of light, See 
AY. 
Among falconers, a hawk is ſaid to gleam, when ſhe caſts or 
throws up filth from the gorge, 

GLEANING, the act of gathering, or picking up the ears 
of corn, left behind after the field has been reaped, and the 
crop carried home, 

By the cuſtoms of ſome countries, particularly thoſe of Melun, 
and Eſtampes, all farmers, and others, are forbid either by 
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flame 4 
— e n I Pans themſelves, or ſervants, tv put any cattle into the fields, or 4 
] Yuring the laſt hours, they make eſſays from time to time ; prevent the gleaning in any manner whatever, for the {pace of 7 
by taking out pieces laid for the purpoſe, through the little | twenty four hours, after the carrying off the corn; on penal- 
aperture of the furnace, and pan, to ſee whether the yellow ty of confiſcation, Oc. 1 "hat - 4 
be perfect, and the other colours in good order. When the GLEBE, GLEBaA, in natural hiſtory, chy miſtry, Cc. a I 
annealing is thought ſufficient, they procced with great haſte clod, or piece of earth, containing ſome metal, or mineral, : 
to extinguiſh the fire, which otherwiſe would foon burn the See ORE ; ſee allo MaRCASIT E, METAL, &c, 5 4 
colours, and break the glaſſes, See FIRE. The glebes are carried to the forges to be waſhed, purihed, ö 
Glaſjes are diſtinguiſhed with regard to their form, ule, &c, _ melted, Sc. See GOLD, StLVER, Iron, Oc. „ 
into various kinds; as drinking glaſſes, optic glaſſes, looking GLEBE, or GLEBE-land, 1s properly uled for church- land. J 
glaſſes, burning glaſſes, &c. | —Des vel terra ad ecclefiam pertinens., dee CHURCH. 4 
Drinking GLASSES are ſimple veſſels of common glaſs or cryl- Glebe-land is moſt commonly uſed for land belonging to a pa- 4 
tal, uſually in form of an inverted cone, riſh church, beſide the tithes “. [ 
Each glaſs conſiſts of three parts, viz. the calyx, or bowl; * Thus, Lindwood, Gleba eff terra in qua conſiſlit dos eccleſiæ | ? 
the bottom; and the foot; which are all wrought, or blown generaliter tames fumitur pro fols, wel pro terre crit. 4 
ſeparately. Though in the more general, and extenſive uſe of the word, 7 
Nothing can be more dexterous, and expeditious than the | g/ebe is applicable to any land, or ground belonging to any 1 
manner wherein theſe parts are all blown; two of them] benefice, fee, manour, inheritance, or the like. I 
opened, and all three joined together. An idea is only to be | Addifti GLes mx. In the civil law, flaves were ſaid to be an- A 
had thereof, by ſeeing them actually at work. nexed to the glebe, i. e. they went with it, were fold with it, 1 
The glaſſes chiefly uſed in England, are made of the aſhes of &c,—The right of patronage ſhould be annexed to a glebe. i 
fern 3 cryſtal glaſſes, being grown into diſeſteem. "The ex- See PATRONAGE. 1 4 
creding brittleneſs of this commodity, notwithſtanding the | GLEET, in medicine, a flux of thin humor from thc 1 
caly rate of each glaſs, renders the conſumption hereof very | urethra, See FLUX, URETHRA, Ge. 4 
conſiderable. ; This, or a gonorrhæa ſimplex, often ſucceeds the cure of a 'Þ 
Optic GLAss , are thoſe made uſe of to ſtrengthen, improve, gonorrhea virulenta, and ſometimes remain obſtinate, even 'Y 
or preferve the ſight, Sce Oy T1C glaſs. after the uſe of a ſalivation. See GONORRH A&A, i 4 
I's this claſs belong, The gleet may happen either from a too great relaxation of 4 
Convex GLASSES \ Cox vEx. the glands of the urethra, or from a corroſion or exulcera- 
Concave GLAsSBS CONCAVE. tion of them. It appears moſt frequently after a go- 
Lenticular GL As8»5 LENS. northæa has been of long ſtanding, or ill managed in the 4 
Moniſcus GLASSES \fee({Meniscus, Ec. cure; as by the uſe of acrid ox corroding injections, and | 4 
5 in GLASSES PLAIN glaſs. 6 the like. A 
Pl11:concave GLAss | PLANOCONCAVE, | The glands may here alſo happen to be ulcerated by the 4 
Plantconves GLAss 'PLANOCONVEX. matter of the running, which is often ſharp enough for that 3 
Toloſcope GLAsSES TELESCOPE. purpoſe, : # 
$ Gee GLAss OgJEecT glaſs. A pleet is diſtinguiſhed from a gonotthæa ſimplex, not only 4 
. Hie Grass ſee {Ev x-glaſs. by the colour, and conſiſtence of the matter evacuated, but allo 1 | 
23 Magnifying GLass MAGNIFYING. by the manner wherein it comes away: The matte: of a 9 
J Multifiying GLass . MvLTIPLYING. gleet comes away as well at one time as at another; hut mt 
Y © 
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acid with juice of lemons, vinegar, Ac. | 
; hes the cavity, or ſocket of 


or ſpherical bedy 
RE, / 
are ſuppoſed to form a 


3 more 


f & 


zu geography; to perform many of the operations thereof, 
in an eaſy, ſenſible manner, fo as to be conceived with- 
out any — of the mathematical grounds of thoſe 
arts, 


world 
or cover, which makes the body of the globe, on whoſe ex- 
ternal ſurface the repreſentation is drawn. See Axis, 


uſed, are of 
is as follows: 


Conflruftion TY 


rical caps, formed 
caps conſiſt 
after another, on 


making an inciſion along the middle, the 


are applied two ſpherical, 


parted, are ſlipped off the mould. 


They remain now to be applied on the poles of the axis, 
as before they were on thoſe of the mould : And to fix them 
in their new place, the two edges are fown together with 
packthread, Cc. 

The rudiments of the globe thus laid, they proceed to 
ſtrengthen, and make it ſmooth and regular. In order to 
this, the two poles are haſped in a metalline ſemicircle, of 


is daubed all over the 
Plaiſter is applied, 


perfectly ſmooth, regular, firm, 


till ſuch time 
the ſemicircle in which fate ! 


or gullets; all which 


and incorporated together, 
In 


Sc. 
Paſte the map, or de- 
the map is r 

join accurately on 
ball. 


90 degrees 
T of altitude. oF 


mariner's compaſs is metimes added on the 
and ſometimes, a ſemicircle of poſition, 


PASS, and Pos iT IN. 


On the ſurface are delineated, 10 The equinoctial line, div;. 
ded into 350 degrees ; commencing from the vernal inter- 
ſection. Equinoctrar,--2c The ecliptic, divided 

into. twelve ſigns, and theſe ſubdivided' into degrees, See 

Ectipric,. The zodiac, See Zoriac 4 The two 

tropics. © See 2 5 The polar circles dee 


conſtruction, or de. 
as the globe is either celeſtial, or ter- 
| : and terre/triat GLons. 
2 Gro, is an artificial ſphere, on whoſe convex fur. 
the fixed ſtars are laid down, at proportionable diſtances, 
of the ſphere, See STAR, 
RC LE, &.. 


theſe globes; is to exhibit the phænomena of the 
motions of the ſun, and 


onomy, hg. 58.) and in 
cG for the ball to turn rou 


PA, 
exhibit the 
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in this circle, as in 2 meridian, at the 

as it may freely turn therein. 

ce of the globe, in the 

the ball round ; by ths 
the ſurface, repreſenting 

the æquator, to be divided into degrees. 

P. towards M; and from 


ſame manner is the antarctic 
point O. 
* Number 234 deg. from 


„and Q; 


H, 
the tropic of Capricorn, 


=quator ; whereof that drawn through 
the other through 1, 
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8 Hang the globe within the meridian, in the poles of the 

ecliptic, as before in the Poles of the world; and applying 3 

ityle to E, turn it roung : by this means will the ecliptic be U 
delineated; which remains to be divided into 12 ſigns; and | 5 
each of theſe into 30 degrees. 


globe being ſup- 
poles of the world, or the Equator. 

conſtellation thus laid down ; the 
figure of the conſtellation is to be deſigned ; after which it 


119 Plice 


ER . * 


1 and divided in the ſame manner, as the ecliptic and equa- 
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110 Place the globe with the meridian, in a wooden frame, 
or horizon DB L, ſupported on four feet; in ſuch manner, 
as to be divided thereby into two hemiſpheres ; and that the 
pole A may be raiſed or deprefled at pleaſure, | 
limb; or edge of the horizon deſcribe a circle, 
which divide into 360 degrees, and inſert the calendars, and 


„to the pole A, fit a brazen eircle, divided in- 
to 24 horary parts, and numbered twice twelve, ſo that 
the line or diviſion of XII, may be in the plane of the 
meridian, on either ſide the pole. And on the pole itſelf 
apply an index, to turn round with the globe, — Thus is the 


t 
* growing, a globe does not remain of perpetual 
yn} fo 22 


this. 

1 From the given diameter of the globe, find a right line 

A. B. fig. 59- n. 2, equal to the circumference of a great circle; 

and divide it into twelve equal parts. | 

20 Through the ſeveral points of diviſion, 1, 2, 3, 4, Cc. 

with the interval of 10 of them, deſcribe arches mutually, 

interſe&ting each other in D and E. Theſe figures, or pieces 
fied or joined together, will make the whole ſurface 


pics. 


62 Through the degree of the equator e correſponding to the | 


right aſcenſion of any given ſtar, and the poles D and E, 
draw an arch of a circle; and taking in the compaſſes the 
complement of the declination from the pole D, deſcribe an 
arch, interſecting it in i; this point i will be the place of 
that ſtar. | = | 


7 All the ſtars of a conſtellation thus laid down, the figure | 
of the conſtellation is to be drawn according to Bayer, Heve- | 


lius, or Flamfteed. 


$9 Laſtly, after the fame manner are the declinations, and | 
Tight aſcenſions of each degree of the ecliptic d g to be 


determined. 


GLO 


the far, is its right afcenfion, ges AsCaneron, and Dr - 
CLINATION, 


To find the longitude and latitude of u flar.—Apply the centre 


of the quadrant of altitude over the pole of the ecliptic in 
the ſame hemiſphere with the ſtar; and bring its graduated 
edge to the ftar : The degree on the quadrant cut by the ſtat 
is its latitude, reckoned from the ecliptic ; and the degree 


of the ecliptic cut by the quadrant, its longitude, See Lox - 


GITUD&E, and LATITU D. | 


To find the ſun's place in the ecliptic. Seek the day of the 


month in the proper calendar on the horizon ; and againſt the 
day in the circle of figns is the ſign and degree the fun is in 
for that day, This done, find the fame fign upon the eclip- 
tic, on the ſurſace of the globe : This is the ſun's place for 
that day. See PLACE. 


To find the declination of the ſun.— The ſun's place for the day 


given being brought to the meridian; the degrees of the 
meridian in ted between the equinoctial that place, 
are the ſun's declination far that day, at noon. 


To find the place of a planet, with its right aſcenſion and declina- 


tron; its longitude, and latitude, for the time being given. — 
Apply the centre of the quadrant of altitude on the pole of 
the ecliptic (the pole, we mean, of the ſame denomination 
with the latitude ;) and bring it to the given longitude, in 
the ecliptic : this point is the planet's place: And bringin; 

it to the meridian, its right aſcenſion, and declination wil 
be found as already ſhewn of a ſtar. 


To reflify the GLOBE, or adjuſt it to the place, &c. ſo as it ma 


repreſent the ent fate, or fituation of the heavens. 1 If 
the place be Tad — — 12 pole above the 
horizon ; if in ſouth, the ſouth pole; till the arch inter- 
cepted between the pole and horizon be equal to the given 
elevation of the pole. 2 Fix the quadrant of attitude an 
the zenith, i. e. on the latitude of the place. 35% By means 
of a compaſs or meridian line place the globe in ſuch manner 
as that the brazen meridian may be in the plane of the ter- 
reſtrial meridian, 4* Bring the degree of the ecliptic the ſun 
is in, to the meridian, and fet the horary index to 12. 
Thus will the globe exhibit the face of the heavens for the 
noon of that day, 5 Turn the globe till the index come to 
any other given hour : thus will the globe ſhew the face of the 
heavens for that time. SeeRscTiryiNG. 


To now all the flars and planets by means of the GLOBE. — 


1* Adjuſt the globe to the ſtate of the beavens, for that time. 
2* Look on the globe for ſome one ftar, which you know ; 
e. gr. the middlemoſt ſtar in the tail of the great bear. 3* Ob- 
ſerve the poſitions of the other more conſpicuous ſtars in the 
fame conſtellation : and by transferring the eye from the globe 
to the heavens, you will eaſily note the ſame there. 4 After 
the fame manner may you proceed from this to the neighbour- 
ing conſtellations ; till you have learned them all. See STAR. 
If the planets be repreſented on the globe, after the manner 
above deſcribed, by comparing them with neighbouring itars, 


99 The ſurface of the globe thus projected on a plane, is to be] you will likewiſe know the planets, Sce PLANET. 


engraven on copper, to fave the trouble of doing this over 
again for each globe. 
109 A ball, in the mean time, is to be prepared of paper, | 
plaiſter, &c, after the menner above directed, and of the 
intended diameter of the globe, On this, by means of a 
femicircle, and ſtyle, is the æquator to be drawn; and 
through every goth degree, a meridian. The ball thus divi- 
ded into twelve parts, correſponding to the ſegments before 
projected; they are to be cut from the printed paper, and 
ed on the ball. | | 
119 Nothing now remains but to hang the g/obe as before in 
a brazen meridian, and wooden horizon, To which may 
be added a quadrant of altitude H I, fig. 61. made of braſs, 


tor, 

If the declinations, and right aſcenſions of the ſtars be not 
given; but their longitudes, and latitudes, in lieu thereof; 
the ſurface of the globe is to be projected after the ſame man- 
ner as before, except that in this caſe D, and E, fig. 59. 
are the poles of the ecliptic, and f þ the ecliptic itſelf ; and 
that the polar circles, and tropics, with the equator g d, 
and the parallels thereof, are to be determined from their 
declinations. 

The lateſt catalogue of the ſtars is that of Mr. Flamſteed, 
wherein the right aſcenſions and declinations, as well as the 
longitudes, latitudes, &c. are every where expreſſed. See 
CATALOGUE. 


Uſe of the celeſtial GLoBE.— The uſe of this inſtrument is very 


extenſive : Scarce any thing in the ſpherical aſtronomy but | 
may be exhibited thereby. See ASTRONOMY. 

The principal points are contained in the following problems, 
with their ſolutions ; which will let the reader enough into 
the nature and reaſon of this noble inſtrument to apply it, | 
of his own accord, in any other caſes, ' 


To find the right aſcenſion, and declination of a ſtar, repreſented on 


the ſurface of the GLOB R. — Bring the ſtar to the graduated 

lide of the brazen meridian : Then, the number of degrees 

intercepted between the zquator, and the point of the meri- 

dian cut by the ſtar, gives its declination ; and the degree of 

7 ma * which comes under the meridian together with 
OL. | 


To find the fan's oblique aſcenſton, his eaftern amplitude, and azi- 


muth, with the time of riſing, —1* Rectiſy the globe for the 
hour of 12; and bring the ſun's place to the eaſtern fide of 
the horizon : Then, the number of degrees intercepted be- 
tween that degree of the æquator now come to the horizon, 
and the beginning of aries, is the ſun's oblique aſcenſion. 
2 The degrees on the horizon intercepted between the eaſt 
point thereof, and the point wherein the ſun is, is the ortive, 
or riſing amplitude, 3* The hour pointed to by the index, 
is the time of the ſun's riſing. 4< Turning the globe, till 
the index points to the preſent hour ; lay the quadrant to the 
ſun's place; the degree cut by the quadrant, in the horizon, 
is the ſun's azimuth, Sce AZIMUTH, c. 


To find the fun's oblique deſcenſion, weſtern amplitude, and azi- 


auth, with the time of ſetting. The ſolution of this problem 
is the ſame as that of the former; excepting that the fun's 
place muſt be here brought to the weſtern fide of the hori- 
zon; as in the former, it was to the caſtern, See Dr - 
8CENSION, 


0 2 the length of day and night. — 14 Find the time of the 
un's 


double thereof gives the length of night. 27 Subtract the 
length of the night from the whole day, or 24 hours; the 
remainder is the length of the day. See Day, and 
Nicnar. 


To find the riſing, ſetting, and culminating of a ftar, its con- 


tinuance above the horizon, for any place and day; together 
with its oblique aſcenſion, and deſcenſion; and its eaſtern and 
weſtern amplitude and azimuth,—1* Adjuſt the globe to the 
ſtate of the heavens, at 12 a-clock, that day. 2“ Bring the 
ſtar to the eaſtern ſide of the horizon: Thus will its caftern 
amplitude, and azimuth, and the time of riſing be found; 
as already taught of the fun, 3 Bring the ſame ſtar to the 
weſtern fide of the horizon : Thus will the weſtern ampli- 
tude and azimuth, and the time of ſetting be found, 4% The 
time of riſing ſubtracted from that of ſetting, leaves the con- 
tinuance of + 6 ſtar above the horizon. — 5 This continuance 
above the horizon ſubtracted from 24 hours, leaves the time 
of its continuance below the horizon. 6“ Laſtly, the hour 
to which the index points, when the ſtar is brought to the 

aPp _ meridian 3 
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meridian gives the. time of culmination. See RistxG, | 


o 


SETTING, CULMINATION, Oc. 
To find the altitude of the ſun, or 4 far, fer any given hour of 
the day, or night.—-1* Adjuſt the globe to the poſition of the 
heavens; and turn it till the index point at the given hour, 
2* Fix on the quadrant of altitude, wed n rees from the 
horizon, and bring it to the. ſun's or ſtar's place. The de- 


grees of the quadrant intercepting between the horizon, and | 


the ſun or ſtar is the altitude required. See ALTITUDE, 
The altitude of the fun by day, or of a flar by night being given, 
to find the time of that day, or | night. —1* Rectify the glabe as 

in the preceeding problem. 2* Turn the globe, and quadrant 
till ſuch time as the ſtar, or degree of the ecliptic the ſun is 

in, cut the quadrant in the given * of altitude; then 

does the index point at the hour 

HovuR, Ec. | 

The azimuth of the ſun, or a flar, given; to find the time of 
day, or night. —Rectify the globe; and bring the quadrant 
to the given azimuth in the horizon : Turn the globe, till 
the ſtar come to the ſame : Then will the index ſhew the time. 

To find the interval of time between the riſings of two lars; or 

| their. culminations. 1 Raiſe the pole of the globe fo many 
degrees above the horizon, as is the elevation of the pole of 
the place. 2 Bring the firſt ſtar to the horizon; and ob- 

- ſerve the time the index points to. 3“ The ſame do by the 
other ftar. Then ſubtracting the former time from the 
latter; the remainder is the interval between the riſings. 
After the like manner is the interval between two culmina- 
tions found ; by bringing both ſtars to the meridian. 

To find the beginning and ending of the crepuſculum, or twilight. — 
1* Rectify the globe; and ſet the index to the twelfth hour 
the ſun's place being in the meridian. 2“ Note the ſun's 
place, and turn the globe weſtward, as alſo the quadrant of 
altitude, till the point oppoſite to the ſun's place cut the qua- 
drant of altitude in the eighteenth degree above the horizon. 
The index will ſhew the time when the twilight commences 
in the morning. IF Taking the point oppolite to the ſun ; 
bring it to the rn hemiſphere, and turn it, till it meet 
with the quadrant of altitude in the eighteenth degree: Then 
will the index ſhew the time when the twilight ends. See 
CREPUSCULUM. | 

Terreſtrial GLoBE, is an artificial ſphere, on whoſe ſurface 
are delineated the principal places of the earth, in their 
proper ſituations, diſtances, &c, together with the cir- 
— imagined on the ſurface of the terreſtrial ſphere. See 

ARTE. 
The uſe of the terreſtrial globe, is to exhibit the ſeveral 
affections, and phænomena of the different places of the 
earth, depending on magnitude, c. in an eafy, obvious 
manner, without the trouble of trigonometrical calculation. 
See GROGRA TH. 

To conſtruct a terreſtrial GLOBE. The conſtruction of a ter- 
reſtrial globe, whether of metal, plaiſter, paper, c. is the 
fame as that of a celeſtial, The — circles are delineated 
on both: And as for the places, viz. cities, towns, &c. 
they are laid down from the longitudes, and latitudes given; 
as the ftars are from their right aſcenſions and declinations. 
Hence, all problems depending on the circles, may be equally 
wrought on either globe; as the aſcenſions, deſcenſions, am- 
plitudes, azimuths, riſings, ſettings, altitudes, c. of the 
ſun; the lengths of day and night; hours of the day and 
night; crepuſcula, & c. 

We ſhall here, therefore, only give what is peculiar to the 
terreſtrial globe. 

Uſe of the terreſtrial GoB t.—To find the longitude and latitude 
of any place delineated on the globe. Bring the place to the 
graduated fide of the braſs meridian: the degree of the 


[ 


meridian it cuts, is the latitude required; and the degree of | 


ought. See LINE, 


To find the latitude of thoſe 


the æquator at the ſame time under the meridian, is the lon- 
gitude required, 

The longitude and latitude given, to find the place on the GLogEt. 
Seek, in the equator, the given degree of longitude, and 
bring it to the meridian: then count from the æquator on 
the meridian the degree of latitude given, towards this or that 
pole, as the latitude is either north, or ſouth : the poiat 
under this is the place required, 

To find the antoect, periceci, and antipodes of any place, —1* The 
given place being brought to the meridian ; count as many 
_ on the meridian from the zquator towards the other 
pole. The point thus arrived at, is the place of the antoeci. 


See ANTOECI. 2* Note the degrees of the meridian over 
the given place and its antoeci ; and turn the globe till the 
oppolite degree of the æquator, come under the meridian ; 
or, which amounts to the fame, till the index, which before 
ſtood at twelve, come to the other twelve: then will the 
place correſponding to the former degree, be the periceci ; 


and the latter, that of antipodes. See PERI CI, and Ax 


TIPODES. 
To find what place of the earth the ſun is vertical to at any time 


eee Bring the fun's place found in the ecliptic to | 
the meridian, and the index to the hour of twelve: noting | 
_ - what point of the meridian correfponds thereto. 29 If the | 


given hour be before noon ; ſubtract it from twelve hours ; 


and turn the globe towards the weft, till the index point at | 


GLO 


the hours remaining. Thus will the place required be unde- 
the point of the meridian before noted. 30% If the hour be 
after noon, turn the globe in the fame manner toward, the 
weſt, till the index point at the given hour: thus again wil 
the place required be found under the point of the meridian 
If, at the fame time, you note all the places which are unde; 


the ſame half of the meridian witch the place found ; you wi) 


have all the places to which the ſun is then in the meridia, . 
and the oppoſite half of the meridian will ſhew all the places, 


in which it is then midnight. 


A place being given in the torrid zone, to find the two days in the 


year wherem the ſun is vertical to the ſams.—1® Bring the 


given place to the meridian; and note the degree of the 


meridian correſponding thereto, - 2% Turn the globe about 
and note the two points of the ecliptic paſſing through that 
degree.  3* Find on what days the ſun is in thoſe points of 
* ecliptic: For on thoſe days he is vertical to the given 
place. 


To find thoſe places in the torrid zone to which the * 1s vertical 


on a giurn day.—Bring the ſun's place in the ecliptic to the 
— then turning the globe round, note all the place: 
which paſs through that point of the meridian. Thoſe are 


the places required. 


 Aﬀter the ſame manner are found what people are aſcn, for 


any given day. See Asc 1. 


A place being given in the frigid zone, to find on what days of the 


year the fun does not riſe ; and on what days he does not jt 0 


the ſame,-—1* Count as many degrees in the meridian from 
the zquator towards the pole, as is the diſtance of the given 


place from the pole. 29 Turning the glabe round, note 2] 
the points of the ecliptic paſſing through each point noted in 
the ecliptic : by this means you will have the arches which 
the ſun deſcribes while he neither riſes, nor ſets; and the 
points themſelves give the places of the fun, when he neither 
riſes nor ſets, at the beginning and ending. 3® Find what 
days of the year the ſun is in thoſe places: theſe are the 
anſwer to the queſtion, 


To find the latitude of the places wherein any given day is of any 


given lengtb.—1“ Bring the ſun's place for the given day to 


the ecliptic, and ſet the index to the hour of twelve. 20 Turn 


the globe, till the index point at the hour of riſing or ſetting. 
3* Raiſe and depreſs the pole till the ſun's place appear in the 
eaſtern or weſtern ſide of the horizon. Then will the pole 
be duly elevated, and conſequently the latitude given. 

—— in the frigid zone, where the 
un does not ſet for a given number of days.—1®. Count io 
many degrees from the next tropic, towards the equinoctial 
point, as there are units in half the number of the given 
days; by reaſon, the ſun, in its proper motion, nearly 
a degree every day. 2% Bring the point of the ecliptic, thus 
found, to the meridian : its diſtance from the pole will be 
equal to the elevation of the pole, or latitude of the places 


Any 7 the day, or night being given, to ſhew all thoſe places 


to which the ſun riſes, and ſets ; where it is noon, or midnight ; 


and where day, or nigbt.— 1 Find what place the fun is at 


that time vertical to, as already taught. 2% Let this place 
be brought to the zenith of the wooden horizon, 7. e. elevate 
the pole as the latitude of that place requires. Then will 
the places on the eaſtern fide of the horizon, be thoſe the 
ſun is ſetting to; and on the weſtern fide, thoſe he riſes to: 
thoſe under the upper ſemicircle of the meridian, have it 
noon ; and thoſe under the lower, midnight. Laſtly, to 


Thoſe in the upper hemiſphere it is day; and to thoſe in the 


lower night. 
Hence, as, in the middle of an eclipſe, the moon is in that 


degree of the ecliptic oppoſite to the ſun's place; by the pre- 


ſent problem it may be ſhewn what places of the earth th: 
fee the middle of the eclipſe ; and what, the beginning, 0: 
ending. | 


To find what places of the earth a planet, e. gr. the moon, i ©/t)- 


tical to, any day of the year, —19 Mark the planet's place n 
the globe, as above taught. 2 Bring this place to the meri- 
dian; and note the degree over it. 3* Turn the globe round; 
the places which paſs under the point, are thoſe required. 


The declination of a flar, or any other phanomenon given; ts fd 


what parts of the earth the ſame is vertical to. Count as 
many degrees in the meridian, from the zquator towards one 
pole, as are equal to the given declination ; viz, towards the 
north, if the declination be northward ; and towards the 
ſouth, if the declination be ſouth. Then, turning it round, 
the places that paſs through the extremity of this arch in ti 
meridian, are the places required. ; 


To determine the place of the earth where any flar, or other cele- 
tial phæ nomenon, will be vertical at a given hour. 1“ Elevate 


the pole according to the latitude of the place, from whoſe 
noon or midnight the hours are numbered. 2% Bring © 
ſun's place for that day to the meridian, and ſet the index at 
twelve a- clock. 3* Determine the place of the ſtar on te 
ſurface of the globe, and bring it to the meridian: the cx 


will ſhew the difference of time between the appulſe of the. 


ſun and ſtar to the meridian of the place: Note the point of 


the meridian over the place of the ſtar. 4 Find in wm 
I | : pluces 
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earth it is then noon, and ſet the index to derive it from the Latin gler, a ſiſter- in-law); which amdng 6 
3 — *. 5 Turn the globe towards the weſt, till the lawyers ſometimes ſtands for ſiſter ; the g being, as it j 
he index have paſſed over the interval of time between the were, ſiſter to the text. —— 4 


culmination, 0 or Le rv, will the place keg be | volumes, be. he French fay proverbially of an ill com- 1 
of t 7 ment, that it is gie Orleans, plus obſcure que le texte. | 
found. ce may be found what place a ftar, or other phreho- Gross is ,alſo uſed for, a literal tranſlation ; or an interpre- | 


n 

q 
And hen 3 a tation of an author in another language, word for word. Sce 1 
menon riſes or ſets to, at any given time. * 8 


To place the GLOBE in ſuch manner, under any given latitude, as | TRANSLATION. 1 


= ay unpack Te gn n Spelman's gloſſary, intituled Archazologicum, is an excellent 0 
End * the like manner, may we find where the ſun and work ; though that author did not begin to ſtudy in this way 1 
12903 riſe, and ſet at any given time. | till fifty years of age,----M, du Canges Latin gloſſary in three 1 
Tz find the diſtance of two places on the Gronk.— Take the] Volumes, and his Greek g/ofſary in two volumes folio, are | 
laces in the compaſſes; and apply them to the æqua- excellent performances, ful of uncommon erudition,----- 4 
2 The degrees t there ſubtend, being reduced into Lindenbroek has a glo/ſary on the laws of Charlemai n, Cc. [ 
miles, leagues, or the ike, give the diſtances required. See fete on N , 8 chirurgeon's inſtrument, | 
DecREE, MILE, &c. "ae antiently uſed in * roxen, and diſlocated thighs and legs; 1 
The ſame may be done, and more commodiouſly, by laying alſo in extending thoſe which remain too ſhort after ſetting. 


£ 
aduated edge of the quadrant of altitude over the two] See LUXATION, Ce. 3 
ne. = ation the —— intercepted. * The word is formed of the Greek yauwe, tongue, and uf. 
Dlalaę Guons, ſee the article DiaLLING. 0 1. ugh Log ng D Low * «il 
GLOBULAR Chart, a repreſentation of the ſurface, or | e of their 


LM I : > os: abeck the alleak lh Young ſcholars need an interJineary g/:/5 for the underſtanding 

: hat ihe 2 4701. Reih th gr e gy = of Juvenal, Horace, Salluſf, Perſius, &c. 44 
; r to the latitude of the place: bring the place to the Gross is alſo uſed in matters of commerce, Cc. for the luſtre 1 N 
— and ſet the globe north and ſouth oy the compaſs : | _ Of a filk, ſtuff, or the like. See LusrRE. 12 0 
1 nus, the globe having the ſame ſituation with regard to the GLOSSARY » GLOSSARIUM, a kind of dictionary for ex- 4 
2 as the carth has ; that part thereof will be illumined, en ay 2 „K- e words, and 4 
f which is illumined on earth. Hence alſo the glabe being ſituate Die N SV. corrupted or refined language. Sec 1 
- 


ſome part of the ſurface, of the terraqueous globe, upon a The life, is deſcribed as conſiſting of an hollow trunk, 5 
plane; wherein the parallels of —— are cireles nearly wherein the thigh, or leg is laid - at che teen havent bs 2 | F 
concentric ; the n 5, curves bending towards the poles; kind of wheel; and towards the top are two pullies, on each 1 
and the rhumb- lines alſo curves. See CHART, and Pro- fide, Several thongs of leather are tied both above and be- | 
JECTION, ; LATE low the fractured place. Thoſe below are faſtened to the 4 
The merits of this chart conſiſt in this, that the diſtances | axis of the wheel, which they are near : Thoſe above go over 1 
between nne Ge eee een e pullies to come to the axis, which they are likewiſe faſ- |. 


the ſame ſcale of _ parts, and the diſtance of any two] tencd to; fo that the ſame turning of the wheel, both draws 
places in the arch of a | Ang circle, is nearly repreſented in | the part of the leg, or thigh, which is above the fracture, up- 
this chart Nie — ine.—Hlence, land maps made ac- Wards; and that below, 83 

cording to this projection, would indiſputably have great ad- Gr.oss0comoNn, in mechanics, is 4 name given by Hero 


vantages above thoſe made any other way. Sce Map. . et Ee AE. 
But for ſea charts, and the uſes of navigation, it is yet contro- > ha ing 10% huge dur 2 ented wheels, with pinions; 


verted, whether the be chart be preferable to mercator's, GLOSSOPET RA, or GLoTTOPETRA, in natural hiſ- 
where the meridians, parallels, and particularly the rhumb- | - tory, a kind of ſtone, in form of a ſerpent's tongue ; com- 


lines, are all ſtraight lines; inaſmuch as ſtraight lines are a 4 dj ' : 
found more eaſy to draw, — manage than curves, eſpecially 3 8 in the iſland of Malta, and divers other parts 


ſuch as the rhumb-lines on the globular char? are. | See Mn n- Naturaliſts are divided as to the nature, and origin of 
r o the nature, gin of theſe 
CATOR, RHUMB, This projection is not new, though ſtones. Steno, de corpore ſolido intra "falidum contento ; Ol. 


not much taken notice of till of late, It is mentioned by Pto- wo pee 
lemy, in his Geography ; as alſo by Blundeville in his Exerciſes. ks rome Fer. ag 5 g opera 7 oy 4 eyſchius de gloſſopetris 


(rLOBULAR /ailing ; fee great circle SAILING. x Te war action | h fl 
; X is, that they are the tongues of ſerpents 
(LOBULE, GLopuLvus, a little globe; otherwiſe called petrified oS hence their name, Which is a compound of 


Thus the red particles of the blood are called globules of Zitionary virtue in curing the bites of ſe 
rpents. 
8 blood, on account of their redneſs, and ſmallneſs. See] The * relate hin” Shes the viper which bit St. Paul 
R YON, without doing him any harm, all the ſerpents of the iſland of ; 
The microſcope diſcovers the blood to conſiſt of red, globular | Malta have had the * virtue; and that the glaſebetræ are the f 
particles, ſwimming in a limpid, tranſparent water, or tongues of thoſe formerly dead. --BZut this is palpable fable, 3 


ſcrum; and theſe, when at a due diſtance, may he diſcerned hich the ſole f f the plo/ſotetre refutes; they havin q 
to attract each other, and unite into larger globules, like the . : 3 oY 5 4 3 Eren * beſide that they a0 — = 
ſpheres of quick-filver. See BLOOD. | big. ey PETRIFACTION. 1 


The Carteſians call the particles broken off the matter of The common opinion of naturaliſts is that they are the tceth 

their firſt element, globules of the ſecond element. See EI E- of fiſhes, left a land by the waters of the deluge ; and ſince 

MENT, CARTESIAN, Cc. 3 petrified. See DEL GE. 1 
GLOBULUS Naß, is uſed for the lower flexible, cartilaginous | Some ſpecify the very kind of fiſh; and take it to be that 4 


part of the noſe. See Nos. ich TI 0 een calf 
GLORIA patri, in the liturgy, a formula of words repeated at rf N. * har f 3 5 Iters call xapyaptasy 


end of each pſalm, and on other occaſions, to give glory to Camerarius cannot perſuade himſelf that the g/s//ipe:r@ found | 1 


the holy trinity; called alſo doxology. See DoxoLod v. in England, Malta, and a-round Montpelier, were ever the 3 
It is thus denominated, becauſe beginning in the Latin office teeth of a ſea-dog, or any other fiſh. ---"T he chief difficulty, | q 
with theſe words, gloria patri, q. d. glory be te the father, &c. he ſuggeſts, is the ſmall quantity of volatile ſalt and oil they | L 
Pope Damaſus is commonly held to have firſt ordered the afford by diſtillation, 'To which Dr, Woodward anſwers, 4 
rehearſal, or rather ſinging the gloria patri at the ends F ſyſtem, that having laid ſo lon 2 
plalms. Baronius, indeed, will have it to have been uſed in] buried under ground, 'tis no wonder they ſhould have lot 1 
te times of the apoſtles: but its uſe, then, he allows to] the beſt part of their volatile principles. -It is certain that ? 
have been more obſcure z and that it did not become popular | human bones, and ſkulls long interred, do not afford near A 
till after the riſe of arianiſm, when it was made a kind the quantity of thoſe principles, as they would have done im- 4 
ot ſymbol of orthodoxy. | f ; mediately after the perſon's death. 1 
Che fifth canon of the council of Vaiſon, held in 529, de- Another ſcruple propoſed by Camerarius is, that the gs 2 
crecs, © that the name of the pope ſhall always be rehcarſed fetræ, when expoſed to the naked fire, turn to a coal, and 3 
in the churches of F. rance, and after the gig patr:, ſhall not to a calx ; contrary to what is aſſerted by Fabius Colum- 9 
« be added ficut erat in principio, as Is done at Rome, in na----Dr. Woodward, anſwers, that it is likely enough the '4 
c Africa, Sc. on account of the heretics, who ſay that the glaſſepetræ, in burning, may aſſume the form' of coal, be- 
ton of God had his beginning in time.” Fluery. : Gelen that of » caly. | T 
GLORIA, in excelfi, is alſo a kind of hymn) rehearſed in GLOTTIS, in anatomy, a cleft, or chink in the larynx, |. 
Wine ſervice ; beginning with the words gig in excelſis ſerving for the formation of the voice, See LARYNx. ig 
dee, & in terra pax hominibus, &c. Glory be to God on high, | The glottis is in form of a little tongue; whence its name, 43 
n earth peace, Tc, | from yaw7he tongue for the ſame reaſon the Latins call it 4 
3088“, GLossa, a comment on the text of any au- lingula, i. e. little tongue. 5 
thor, to explain his ſenſe more fully, and at large; whether Through this chink the air deſcends, and aſcends in reſpiring, 1 
n the ſame language, or any other. See COMMENTARY, ſpeaking, ſinging, &c. It has an apparatus of muſcles, where- 


The word, acording to ſome, comes from the Greek by we contract and enlarge it; and hence all the variety ot 
a4, tongue; the office of a ge being to explain the tones of the voice. See Voice, 


text; as that of the tongue is to diſcover the mind. Others 
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i e ſoft cartilage 
ca 


the epiglottis, See ErIOTLOTT IS. 
GLOTTOPETRA, ſee the article Glossor t TRA. 
GLOVE, Cbirotbeca, a habit, or covering for the hand, 
and wriſt ; uſed both for warmth, decency, and as a ſhelter 
from the weather. See Hand, 
Gloves, are diſtinguiſhed, with reſpect to commerce, into lea- 
_— * filk gloves, thread gloves, cotton gloves, worſted 
s, &c. | | | 
There are alſo gloves of velvet, ſattin, taffaty, &c. leather 
laves are made of ſhammy, kid, lamb, doe, elk, buff, &c. 
here are- alſo pe gloves ; waſhed, glazed, waxed 
gloves ; white, black, ſnuff-colour, &c. gloves ; ſingle, lined, 
top'd, laced, fringed with gold, ſilver, fur, &c, 
It is a proverb, that for a. glove to be good, and well made, 
three kingdoms muſt contribute to it: Spain, to dreſs the 
leather; France, to cut it; and England, to ſew it. — But, 
of late, the French ſeem to have nd, qr the functions 
of the other two; the gloves of the 
now faid to have the advantage in point of dreſſing and ſew- 
ing, as much as of cutt ing. 8 


To throw the Gloy, was a rap or ceremony very uſual 


among our forefathers ; being the challenge, whereby another 
was defied to ſingle combat.—It is ſtill retained at the coro- 
nation of our kings ; when the king's champion caſts his 

love n Weſtminſter-hall. See CHRAMTION. 

avyn ſuppoſes the cuſtom to have aroſe from the eaſtern 
nations, 1 in all their ſales, and deliveries of lands, goods, 
c. uſed to give the 23 their glove by way of livery, 
or inveſtiture. To this effect he quotes Ruth. iv. 7. where 
the Chaldee paraphraſe calls glove, what the common ver- 
ſian renders by ſhoe, He adds, that the Rabbins interpret by 
ziove, that paſſage in the cviiith Pſalm, in !dungam gxtendam 
calceamentum meum, over Edem will I caſt out my ſhoe, — 
Accordingly, among us, he who took up the glave, declared 
thereby his acceptance of the challenge ; and as a part of the 
ceremony, continues Favyn, took the glove off his own right- 
hand, and caſt it u e graund, to be taken up by the 
challenger. This had the jorce of a mutual 4 gement on 
each ſide, to meet at the time and place whi ould be ap- 


pointed by the king, parliament, or judges, ee Gace, | 


and GANTLET. 

The ſame author aſſerts, that the cuſtom which ſtill obtains 
of bleſſing gloves in the coronation of the Kings of France, is 
a remain of the eaſtern practice of giving polſefion with the 


glove. 1, xvi, p. 1017, Me: 
Antiently it was prohibited the judges to wear g/ougs on the 


bench. And at preſent in the ſtables of moſt pringes, 
| 5.066 A gring iy n ME 


UE, GLYTEN, & viſcid, tenacious matter ferving as 
a cement to bind, gr connect divers things together. See 
Cu ENT, s IK ; f — . 

There are divers kinds of gives made uſe of in the divers 
arts ; a3 the common glue; glove glue; parchment glue But 
the two laſt are more properly called e. 

fire Gre 2 commodity uſed by pume- 
rous kinds o cal as joiners, cabinet - makers, caſe- 
makers, hatters, book-binders, Cc. And the conſumption 
thereof is very conſiderable, The beſt is that made in Eng- 
land, in 5 1 1 pieces, of a ruddy, brown colour. Flanders 
Elle is held the next after the Engliſh. 

Glue is made of the ſkins of all kinds of heafts, as oxen, cows, 

calves, ſheep, c. The older the beaſt is, the better is the 
that is made of its hide, Indeed, it is rare they uſe whole 
ins for this purpoſe ; thoſe being capable of being applied to 
better gurpoſe : But they make uſe of the ſhavings, parings, 
or {craps thereof: ſometimes they make it of the feet, ſinews, 
nerves, &c, of beaſts, _ 

That made of whole ſkins is the beſt; and that of finews, 
Fc. the worſt : and hence chiefly ariſes the difference of 
glues 3 and the advantage of the Engliſh and Flemiſh glues - 
for, as our tanvery ally make the glue themſelves ; they 
are not ſparing of the paringsof the ſkins, which they never 
ſell : whereas, in France, Ac. the gluemakers being a peculiar 
kind of manufacturers, and having no parings, c. but what 
they buy, make uſe chiefly of finews, fect, c. 


Method of making GLu t.----To make glue of parings, they 


firſt ſeep them two or three days in water; then waſhing 
them well out, they boil them to the conſiſtence of a thick 
gelly. This done, they paſs the gelly, while yet bot, 
through ofier baſkets, to ſeparate from it any impurities ; 
and in order to purify it {till further, they let it reſt ſome 
time, When the ordures, or foreign matters are precipated 
to the bottom of the veſſel; they melt and boil it a ſecond 
time, 

This donc, they pour it into flat frames, or moulds ; whence 
it is taken out, when pretty hard and ſolid, and cut into 
ſquare pieces, or .cakes. Nothing now remains, but to dry 
it in the wind, on a ſort of coarſe net, and. afterwards to 
ftring it, to finiſh the drying. 

The glue made of feet, ſmews, &c. is managed after the 
ſame manner; with this only difference, that they bone 
and ſcour the feet, and don't lay them to ſteep. 

The beſt glue is that which is oldeſt: the ſureſt teſt of good 


rench manufacture being 
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nefs is to lay a piece to ſtrep three or four in water; 
Ke e ron Darker 2 
ſume its former dryneſs, it is excellent. | 
Ns Gru, is a fort of glas made of the nervous and mucila. 
n a large fiſh, found chiefly in the Ruſſian ſeas. 
heſe parts being boiled, bear a near reſemblance to that 
viſcid matter found on the ſkins of cod fiſh. When boiled 
ta the conſiſtence of a gelly, they ſpread it on a leaf of 
paper, and form it into cakes; in which ſtate it is ſent to us 
iÞ glue is of conſiderable uſe in medicine, and Giver, 
other arts; where it is better known under the names of 
* 5 ls See Ic HTHTOcOIIA. 
G Us, in anatomy, is a name common to three my. 
cles, whoſe office is to extend the thigh. — The firſt 
GruTazavs major, or the greater, ariſes ſemicircularly from the 
os is, the ſpines of the ſacrum, the ſpine of the ilium, 
and a ligament which runs between the ſacrum, and 
tubercle of the iſchium ; and deſcending, is inſerted into the 
linea afpera, four fingers breadth below the great trochanter, 
—Sce Tab, Anat. (M 2. 1. #. 51. . 6. u. 33. 
Gru raus medius, or the middle one, called alſo miner, Or 1. 
ariſes from the ſpine of the ilium, under the former, nds 4 
inſerted into the ſuperior and external part of the great tro. 
1 Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. $0. fig. 2. 2. 3z. 
. 6. n. fig. 7. n. 13. ; 
GLruTAvs A 25 leaft, ariſes from the lower part of the 
external fide of the ilium, under the former, and is inſerted 
at the ſuperior part of the great trochanter.—Sce Tab. Anat, 


M N. * . 

GLUTINATIVE, AcciuTINATI1vE, or Conciy. 
TINAFIVE in medicine, and pharmacy. See ConGLvuT:1- 
NATIVE. 

GLYCONITAN, Grycontvs, in the Greek and Latin po- 
etry.—A Glycomian verſe is that conſiſting of two feet and a 
yl ble. At leaſt this is Scalliger's ſentiment, who adds, that 
— Glyconian verſe was alſo called Euripidean verſe. Sce 

ERSE. | 
Others hold _ the Glyconian * conſiſted of three fect ; 

„9 ſpondee, and two dactylsʒ or rather, a fpondee, choriam- 
bus, and an iambus, or a pyrrhic ; which opinion is the moſt 
followed. | 
Sic te diva potens rn is a Glyconian verſe. | 

GLYCYRRHIZA, in medicine, Ligucrice. See LrtqQuorice. 

GLYPHE®*, or GLypars, in ſculpture and architecture, a 

genera} name for any cavity, or canal, whether round, or 
terminating in an angle; ufed as an ornament, in any part. 

See Tab. Hebit. fig. 28. lit. x, x. 
® The Greek word is, ven, which literally fignifes graving, 

nitching 3 

Tavgss is properly a nitch, or indenture made in graving ; 

or — the notch in the head of 2 over 

which the ſtring goes. See TrxIGLYPH. 

GLYSTER; ſee the article CLysTz «=, 

GNOMES, Gnomr, a name which the cabbaliſts give to cer- 


tain inviſible » Whom they fuppoſe to inhabit the inner 
3 the , and to fill it to the centre. 
hey are repreſented as very ſmall of ſtature, tractable, and 


friendly to men; and are made the guardians of mines, quar- 
ries, hidden treaſures, Sc. Vigenere calls them gnomons.— 
The females of this ſpecies are called gnomides, 
Vigneul de Marville in his Melang, de Hiftoire & M Literature, 
t. I. p. 100. gives a relation of a conference with a philoſopher 
of this claſs, who held that an infinity of ſpirits inhabited 
each of the four elements, fire, air, water, and earth, un- 
der the denomination of /alamanders, fylphs, oudins, and 
gnames ; that the gnomes are employed in working, or actu- 
ating the machines of brutes upon earth. 
He added that ſome philoſophers of that ſect, held that theſc 
ſpirits were of two ſexes, for the two ſexes of beaſts, or 
. machines; that they were even more or leſs perfect 
as the brutes were; and that there was an infinite number of 
exceedingly ſmall ones, to actuate the infinite number of in- 
ſets, and animalcula, both thoſe that are viſible, and thoſe 
which are too ſmall to come under our ſenſes; that all theſe 
fpirits in — govern their reſpective machines according 
to the diſpoſition of the parts, or organs, the humours, 
temperaments, &c, that they do not lay hold of all machines 
indifferently, but of thoſe ſuited to their own character, 

element, &c. that a haughty one, for inftance, ſeizes 2 
Spaniſh gennet; a cruel one, a tyger, &c. 

GNOME, Trau, or Chria, is alfo uſed for a ſhort, pithy, 
and ſententious obſervation, reflexion, or the like ; wor- 
thy to be treaſured up, and remembered. See SENTENCE, 
APOPHTHEGHM, Oc, 

Such is that of Juvenal—Orandum eff ut fit mens ſana in (re | 
pore ſano. The writers of rhetorics diſtinguiſh ſeveral kinds of 
knomes, according as they turn on words, on actions, or both; 
denominating them verbal, active, and mixed gnomes, or chris. 

GNOMON,* in dialling, is the ſtyle, pin, or cock of 3 

dial; the ſhadow whereof pointeth out the hours. See DIA 
® The word is Greek, y1opwy; which literally imports forc- 
what that makes a thing known; by reaſon the ſtyle, or pr 
indicates or makes the hour, c. known. 


The gnomon of every dial is fuppoſed to repreſent the ax!:s > 
yl * 


. — 


ä tet tte et ad * 


GN 


arld ; and therefore the two ends or extremities thereof, 
cn Are anſwer to the north. and ſouth poles. See 


ram be divided into 
ung each _ ; and 
theſe llelograms be retrenched- or taken away 3 
the other — make a gnomen, ordinarily called a /quare, 

gnome in à parallelogram, may be ſaid to be a 
Date formed of 22. complements, togerher with cither 
about the diameter. Thus, in the 


GxomoN, in aſtronomy, denotes an inſtrument, or apparatus 


Caring the metidian altitudes and declinations of the 
fan ment fad See Mt AID IAN altitude, | 
Thoſe converſant in obſervations, prefer the gnome, by ſome 
called the aftronmicdl guomon, to fmaller quadrants, bath 


G 


_— —— 


a5 more accurate, eafier made, and more calily applied. See 


* 


1 ADRANT, Ce. 
L ordinghy, both antients and moderns have made uſe of 


for the makin of their mote corifiderable obſer- 
* of Parthia, &c, uſed a . 


To ever? an aftrinomical Ga oMon, and obſerve the meridian 


1s of the ſun by the me, Erect a perpendicular ſtyle, 
S—— 0 reg the meridian line: Note the 


point where the ſhadow. of the gen terminates when pro- 


jected along the meridian line: meaſure the diſtance of that 


extreme from che guemnon, ; e. the length of the ſhadow. 


'G 
' 
Ul 


oman 
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Thus, having the height of the gnomon, and the length of | 


the ſhadow z the meridian altitude of the ſur is eaſily 


.owoſe, 6. gr. TS Tab. ricks, fig. 13.) the gnomen, and 
NW. he fon pres Vere: on hs reftangled 
triangle STV, having the two ſides # wh. 4 and TS; the 
angle V, which is the quantity of the ſuits! altitude, is found 
out by this analogy * 48 the length of the ſhadow TV : isto 
the altitude of the une T J 22 ſo is the whole fine : to the 
tangent of the ſun's altitude above the horizon. 5 
Or, more accurately, thus—Make a circular perforation in a 
the ſun's rays to Exhibit 
his image on the floor fx it parallel to the horizon in a high 
place, proper for opfer vation: let fall a line and plummet, 
wherewith to meaſure the _ of the perforation from the 
door. Take care the floor 
horizontal z; and let it be whitened over, to exhibit the fun 
more diſtinctiy. Draw a meridian line thereon, paſſing 
through the foot of the gamen: i, e. through the point the 
plummet points out: note the extreme points of the ſun's 
diameter on the meridian line K and I, and from each ſub- 
tract a right line equal to the ſemi-diameter of the aperture, 
viz. K HI. Tab. Aſtron. fig. 57. on one fide, and I. I on 
the other. Then will H I. be the image of the ſun's dia- 
meter, which biſſected in B, gives the point on which the 
rays fall from the centre of the ſun... 
Now, having given the right line AB, and the altitude of 
the gnomon, with the ang A, which is right; the angle 
A B G, or the apparent a titude of the ſun's centre, is ca ily 
found ; for, aſſuming one of the given ſides A B for radius; 
A G will be the tangent of the oppoſite angle B. Then ſay, 
as one leg, AB : is to the other AG :: ſo is the whole 


GNOMONIC column, See the article COLUMN. 
Gnomon ic polyhedron. gee the article PoLYHEDRON. 
GNOMONIC 4, Trwuorm, Or GnomoNnICKS, the art of | 


dialling z or of drawing fun and moon dials, Ic. on any 
wen plane. See DIAL, and DIALLING. 

© is thus called, as it ſhews how to find the hour of the 
day, &c. by the ſhadow of a gnomon, or ſtyle. See GNo- 
mon, SHADOW, Oc. 


GNS MA Hi.“ an antient ſeRt in religion, whole diſtin- 


guiſhing character was, that they Were profeſſed enemies of all 
ſtudied knowledge in divinity. See Gvosricks. 
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blamed ſuch as aimed to render themſelves more perfet by 
meditation; a deeper knowledge and inſight into the doctrines 
and myſteries of religion, and the ſublimer, and more ab- 
ſtracted exerciſes, See MysT1c, &c. 
NOSTICKS,* antient hereticks, famous from the firſt 
riſe of chriſtianity 3 principally in the eaſt, Sce HER E- 
TICK. | | 

Ade word is formed of the Latin gnofticus, and that of the 

Greek vor H, knowing, learned, witty, enlightened, {pi- 
ritual; of yar69%, I Know. 

The name gno/tic was adopted by thoſe of this ſe, as if they 
wete the only perſons who had' the true knowledge of Chri- 
ſtianity. Accorditgly, they looked on all others chriſtians 
as fimple, ignorant, aud barbarous perſons, who explained, 
and interpreted the facred writings in a too low, literal, and 
unedifying fignification. | 
At firſt; the gno/ficts were only the philoſophers, and wits of 
thoſe times ; who formed themſelves a peculiar ſyſtem of 
theology, agreeable to the philoſophy of Pythagoras, and 
Plato; to which they accommodated all their interpretations 
of ſcripture. But 
wos Tricks, Afterwards, became A generical name, compre- 
hending divers ſects, and parties of hetetics, who roſe in the 
Grit centuries; and who, though they differed among them- 
ſelves as to circumſtances, yet. all agreed in ſome common 
principles. —Such were the Valentinians, Simonians, Car- 
pocratians, Nicolaitans, De. Sec SIMONIANS, c. 
vos r IKS was ſometimes alſo more peculiarly attributed to 
the ſucceſſors of the firſt Nicolaitans, and Carpocratians, in 
the ſecond century, upon their laying aſide the names of the 
firſt authors. dee CARPOCRATIANS, Nicol AT Ans, oc, 
Such as would be thoroughly acquainted with all their doc- 
trines, reveries, and viſions, ma conſult St. Irenæus, Ter- 
tullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and St. Epiphanius; 
particularly the fit of thele writers, who relates their ſenti- 
ments at large, and confutes them at the ſame time: indeed, 
he dwells more expreſly on the Valentinians, than on any 
other ſort of griofficks 3 but he ſhews the general principles 
wherebn all their miſtaken opinions were founded, and the 
method they followed in explaining ſcripture. 
He accuſes them with introducing into religion certain vain 
and ridiculous genealogies, * 4 a kind of divine proceſſions, 
or emanations; which had no other foundation but in their 
own imagination. See Eon. | 
In effect, the g confeſted that theſe eons, or emana- 
tions were no where expreſly delivered in the ſacred writings; 
but inſiſted at the ſame time, that Jeſus Chriſt had intimated 
them in parables, to ſuch as could underſtand hin, 
THT pulle their theology not only on the goſpels, and the 
epiſtles of St. Paul; but alſo on the law of Moſes, and the 
prophets. Theſe laſt laws were eue ſerviceable to them, 
on account of the allegories, and alluſions they abound 
withal ; which are capable of different interpretations. 
They ſet a great value on the beginning of the goſpel of 
St. John ; where tliey fancied they ſaw a great deal of their 
æons, or emanations, under the word, the life, the light, &c. 
They divided all nature into three kinds of beings; vi. 
hylic, or material; pſychic, or animal; and pneumatic, or 


n the like principle they alſo diſtinguiſhed three ſorts of 
men; material, animal, and ſpiritual, —T he firſt, who were 
material, and incapable of knowledge, inevitably periſhed 
both ſoul and body: the third, ſuch as the gnoſticks them- 
ſelves pretended to be, Were all certainly ſaved : the pſychic, 


or animal, who were the middle berween the other two, 


were capable either of being ſaved, or damned, according to 
their good, or evil actions. 


The appellation GN o 10 ſometimes alſo occurs in a good ſenſe, 


* The word is Greek, I., 2: d. an eremy of wiſdom, 


or knowledge. 


Damaſcenus ſays that they were perfectly averſe to all the 


pots of chriſtianity, i. e. to all the ſcience, or technical 
nowledge thereof, They held it an uſeleſs labour to ſeek 


for gnoſes in the holy ſcriptures ; that God requires nothing | 
of men but good Works; that it were, therefore, much | 


better to. walk with more ſimplicity, and not to be ſo ſol- 
licitous about the dogmata of the gnoftic life. 


Some authors take the word gnofis to have à further meaning, 


and that in the firſt ages of chriſtianity, it ſignified much the 
fame with what we call ſpirituality, and the gnoftio life, 
Tract aeeypalas —ln which ſenſe the gnoſimachi muſt have 
been ſuch as were enemies of the ſpiritual life; who con- 


8 75 the doing of good 
OL. I. : 
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in the antient eccleſiaſtical writers, and articularly Clemens 
Alexandrinus, who, in the perſon of his gnoſtic, deſcribes 
the characters and qualities of a perfect chriſtian, — This 
point he labours in the ſeventh book of his Stromata, where 
he ſhews that none but the gnoſtic, or lcarned perſon, has any 
true religion. He affirms, that were it poſſible for the know- 
ledge of God to be ſeparated from eternal ſalvation 3 the 
gnoftic would make no ſcruple to chuſe the knowledge : and 
that if God ſhould promiſe him impunity in doing of any 
thing he has once ſpoken againſt, or offer him heaven on 
thoſe terms, he would never Alter 2 whit of his- meaſures. 

In this ſenſe, that father uſes gno/ticks, in oppoſition to the 
heretics of the ſame name's affirming that the true gie 
is grown old in the ſtudy of the hol ſcripture; and that 
he preſerves the orthodox doctrine of the apoſtles, and the 
church : whereas: the falſe gno/tic abandons all the apoſtolical 
traditions, as imagining himſelf wiſer than the apoſtles. 

At length the name gnoſtie, which originally was the moſt 
glorious, became infamous, by the idle opinions, and diſſo- 
late lives of the perſons who bore it; much, as in the pre- 
ſent age, has fared with the name guietiſt, pietift, &c. See 
QVUIETISM, Sc. 


GO, is ſometimes uſed in law, in a ſpecial ſignification.— 


Thus, to £2 without day, and, to 40 to God, denote as much 
as to be diſmiſſed the court, and to be acquitted, 


4Qq GOAD, 


* _ *” —— 9—— ow Wu <a, 


—— . 


GO AD, Stimulus, a flick, armed at one end with 24 Sclavonic, Buch ; in Arabic, Alla; in the Poliſh, Boo, i 
Pointed iron, to Prick, and urge on 3 horſe, ox, or the che Pannonian, Ih; in the Brau, es in the 5 
Par. 5 Sire; in the language of the 
In ſpeaking of horſes, we more commonly uſe the French ; | | 


GOAL, or rather Gao. See the article Ga ol. 
GOATS-EYE. See the article Eri. . 


the divers arts and manufactures en the _ 
C 


" "me degree of perfection, ſcarce inferior to What was an. | 
. tiently done by the Engliſh, and F lemiſh, 


GOD, No Juſt definition can be given of 5 the being ſignified 


name walet ; reſerving goad for oxen, 


In the Fauxboutg St. Marcel; for the making 
and other furniture, for the uſe of the crown, 


nks they fixed Among Philoſophers, he is defined a being of Infinite pe, 
their dye-houſe ; and which is now known by no 2 name fection; or in whom there is 10 defect of any thing which 


thai that of the river of the Gabeln. | | | We conceive might raiſe, 'improve, or exalt his nature. See 


compleated the King's palaces, par-“ Causz, Gr. 


is uſuall done, from his perfection, his nature, ex 


is view he called together all the ableſt workmen in | or the ike ; but from his dominion, —<« The word G 
according to him, « is a relative term, and has a reg; 


ticularly the Louvre, and uilleries, began to think of Sir Ifaac Newton chuſes to conſider, and define, G 


— painters, tapiſtry-makers, 

e, and b ſplendid offers, penſions, privileges, oy go lutely on of, wid Nr 1 
| * nite, - Abo Without aminzon, wol 

not be G. a rk, | 


The battles of Alexander, the four ſeaſons, the four ele- 


eis omnipreſent, not only virtually, but allo fubſtan- 
*< tially; for wer Without ſubſtance cannot ſublift, Se 


* It is confeſſeg that C exiſts neceſlarily ; and b the ſame 
'- Neceſſity he exiſts always, and wwery Where. Hence allo 

Ver all eye, all ear, all brain, 
all arm, all the power of perceiying, underſtanding, and 


The word i French, gobelet ; which Salmaſus, and others 
derive from the barbarous Latin, cupa : Budæus deduces it 


Sec 


being infinite, and incomprehenſible. 
EFINITION, | 


The Rabbins, and Hebraits, particularly $e Jerom, and the 


* 


ha 
2 
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tc he holds, chat it is his dominion, not his por ſection; that is 


« intended by the word Ged.“ 
The pry gp? to beipg, be 


obſerves, g ma 
or relatively : .abſolutely,, as he is in his own 
is conſidered, by the, metaph fician 5 rela- 


de conſidered 


as he is con- 


definijtign 5 nat: Nhat the nature of. Rat ſelf-exiſtent, bring 15, 


but what it: 4; We mean by the word 


Gel: Which, an this ſyſtem, ie tar ſelf-exiſtent being; 


but 


but relatively; not As 


he is ab- 


as he ſtands related to the 


univerſes: whoſe ſovereign lord he is. See UNIVERSE. 


. b. del. that the names given, gel, in, moſt lan- 


guagrs, denote, not his abſtract, metaphyſical, and abſolute 


Idea; but his religious, popular, 


Indeed, every worſhipper of God. will allow 


and relative one: 


that he worſhips 


that ſelf-exiſtent w_ for no other reaſon, but becauſe he 1s 
e 


is, 


being without dominion, 
templation, 


dominion. 
The word God then ſignifies Lord, 
lutely perfect: thus when I ſay, 


univerſe, it ſeems plain, 


he is lord and "ſovereign : 


ſolutely perfect, that had no dominion over him. 
would be only an 
not of worſhip : 


for one 
though ab- 

A perfect 
object of con- 
for worſhip is 
acknowledgment of ſub- 


where there is no dominion, cannot be due, 
always due in proportion to the degree of 


and not a being abſo- 
my God, the God of the 


that the notion of God is relative, 


not abſolute, that is, includes dominion, not abſolute per- 


fection 3 


fect being of tha ugiverſe.? 0 


and if I were to expreſs the ſame in any other 
- words, could 1 do otherwiſe than thus, 
of the univerſe 3. and not thus, my perk 


ay. Lord, the Lord 
being, the per- 


Iadeed, it ems impoſſible to prove the exiſtence of a God, 
in the ſenſe afaxed to that. name, a-priorig or any, otherwiſc 


than from his dominion; that is, by: 


arguing from the effect 


to the cauſe. . The, following propolitions, it is, true, are un- 
deniably demonſtrable a prior That there is a ſelf-ex- 
iftent, i. e. neoeſſarily exlſtent being; becauſe. the univerſe 


could not produce itſelf. 29 That a 
being muſt be eternal, and omnipreſent, 
and infinite ſpace 3 


with infinite duration, 


neeeſſarily exiſtent 
that is co- extended 
becauſe whatever 


exiſts by an abſolute neceſſity of nature, has no relation to 


difference of time, 
always and every where. 
timilar, ſimple, 


riety, or difference imaginable, or poſſible, 
where and al ways the ſame. 


neceſſity is eve 


place, Oc. and 
3 This 
and uncompounded, 


conſequently muſt exiſt 
being muſt be perfectly 
without the leaſt va- 
becauſe abſolute 
From which 


propoſition it. allo follows, as a corollary, that this being is im- 


mutable. 
It is apparent therefore, 2 priori, 
being, 


connexion between ſelf-exiſtence, 


that there is a ſelf-exiſtent 


which is not matter; and that this being is eter- 
nal, omnipreſent, fimilar, and unchangeable, by 


neceſſary 
and theſe attributes : but 


it is impoſſible to ſhew any neceflary connexion between ſelt- 


exiſtence and underſtanding 3 and 


if ſo, it is impoſſible to 


prove that. the ſelf-exiſtent being is intelligent a priori, or any 


otherwiſe than by arguing 
is, 
laws of nature, 
GOD.— 

Cicero in his treatiſe dc 


from the conſideration of the frame of the univerſe, 
and final cauſes. 


Mura Deorum puts this ridiculous 


from the effect to the cauſe; that 


the 
Maxwel. Diſc. concern. 


argument againſt the exiſtence of a Cd in the mouth of 
Cotta: „ How ſhall we conceive any thing of a: Gsd, when 


« we cannot poſhbly 


attribute any virtue to him ? Shall we 


what need has 


c we ſay he has prudence? No far. prudence conſiſting in 
« making a choice between good and: evil, 
4e Gad of ſuch choice, when he is by bis own 


<« pable of any evil? 
<< reaſon? No: for 
« diſcover things unknown to us. 


nature inca- 


Shall we ſay he has ungerſtanding. and 
underſtanding and reaſon only ſerve to 


by things that are known; 


<« but there can be nothing unknown £0 Ged. Norixan we 


attribute _ to Gad; that 
« lates to 

vs 
<< ceptible of any pain, 
any danger. How then can a 


uman ſociety : nor temperances 
pleaſure to reſtrain : nor courage, m 
labour, or fatigue, 


being a thing which only. re- 


ſince he has / no 
regard he is not ſuſ- 


nor expoſed to 
God, Which has 


thing be 


« neither virtue, nor underſtanding See ATTRIBUTE, 


DiviIx IT, Oc. 
Gon, is alſo uſed 


- 
EE 
- © 14 o *; 


in ſpeaking of the falſe 
heathens z many of which were only creatures, 
Vine honours and worſhip were paid. See GODDESS, 


deities of the 
to which di- 
Ipo, 


The Greeks and Latiuss it js obſervable, did not mean by 


the name God an all- perfect being, whereof eternity, infinity, 


omnipreſence, 


5c, were eſſential attributes; 
word only implied an excellent and ſuperior 


with them, the 
natute; and ac- 


cordingly they give the appellation Gods to all beings of a rank, 
or claſs higher and more perfect than men. 


Thus, men themſelves, according 


to their ſyſtem, might be- 


come Godi, after death; inaſmuch as their ſouls might attain 


1 


— 


to x degree of excellence ſuperior to what they were capable 
of in life, Sce APOT HEOSIS and DE1FICA TION. 

The firſt divines, father Boſſu obſerves, were the poets : thr 
two function though. now ſeparated, Were originally com 
bined, or rather one and the ſame thing, See POETRY. 
Now the great variety of attributes in dodo that is, the num- 
ber of relations, capacities, and circumſtances wherein they 
had occaſion to. conſider him 3 put theſe poets, &c. under 3 
making a partition, and to ſeparate the divine at-- 
ſeveral perſons; by..xga{o1) the weakneſs of the 
human mind could got, "COycelye ſo much pawer and action 
in the ſimplicity of one lingt divine nature. 


Thus the omnipotence of G, came do be repreſented under 
the perſon and AY coy of Jupiter 5 the wiſdom of God, 
under that of Min | under that ol 


erva; the juſtice af God, 
Juno. See EP1CK, Fast, Ce. 4 6 


were the ſtars, ſun, 
and other benefits we derive from them. 
ASTRONOMY, STAR, SUN, oe. not 
After wards, the earth came to be deified for furniſhing fruits 
neceſlary for the ſubſiſtance of men and animals: then fire 
and water became objects of divine worſhip, for their uſeful- 
neſs to human life. See Firs, and WATER. 
When things were thus got in the train, Gods, by degrees, 
became multiplied to infinity; and ſcarce any thing but the 
weakneſs, or Caprice of fore devotee 91 other, elevated into 
the rank ; things uſgleſs, or even deſtructive not excepted. 
To authorige their 9wn crimes, and juſtify their vices and 
debaucherigs, men conſtizuted criminal, vitious, and licentipus 
Gods, unjuſt, ragaciouss and tyrannigal God covętous and 
22 iſh, Cd drunken Gods, impudent Gogs,£xuel.and bloody 
3 8 2 j 4 N 
Thy principal,of 
Dii majorum gentium, 


Varro, lecl. Gods, 


£2 4 kd X Oe 23KVHA 7H 
the antient Gods, whom the Romans called 
Cieeyxq calls celeftial Gods, 
Ovid, nobles, Dea others, conſentes 
Deos; were Jupiter, Juno, Cares, Diana, 
Venus, Mars, Mercury» Neptune. V ulcaps. Apgllo. ' 1 
Jupiter is conſidered as the God of heaven; 
_ of tho ſea; Mars, as the God gf War - ; Apollo-of 
. poetry. and phylts 3. Mercury of thirvess Bacchus of 
Cupid of love, Sc. r 3 
A ſecondl for of Gods, called demi gods, ſemirdii, dii minorum, 
gent ium, indigetes, Or Gods adopted, were men canonized, and 
deified.—As the greater Gods had poſſeſſion of heaven by their 
own right, theſe. ſecondary deities had it by right and do- 
nation ; being tranſlated into heaven for that they had lived as 
Gods upon earth. See In pi ET ES, HERO, and Apo- 
THEOSIS. ; | 
The heathen Gods may be all reduced to the following 
claſſes. 
1 Created ſpirits, angels, 
evil Gods; Genii, Lares, 


or dæmons; whence good and 
Lemures, Typhones, guardian 


Gods, infernal Gods, &c. Ge DAMON, GENIUS, LARES, 
&C, 

29 Heavenly bodies, as the ſun, moon, and other. planets, 
ConsTELLATION, P % 


* Elements, as air; earthy ocean; Ops; veſta ; the, rivers, 
fountains, c. See N AJ ABs, NYuYRsS, Wc ) . 
4* Meteors 3, thus the Perkans adored the. wind; thunder 
and lightning Were honoured under the name, ef Geryon. 
And ſeveral nations of India and America haye made them- 
ſelves Gods of the ſame. See THUNDER-BOLT. Caſtor, 
Pollux, Helena, and Iris have alſo been preferred from me- 
teors to be Gods 3 and the like has been practiſed in regard to 
cbniets : witneſs that which appeared at the murder of Cæ - 
far. Socrates deified the clouds, if we may give credit to 
Ariſtophanes; and the primitive chriſtians, Tertullian aſſures 
us, were reproached with the fame thing. 
5% They erected minerals, or foſlils into deities; ſuch was the 
Beætylus; the Finlanders adored ſtones ; the 'Seythians iron; 
and many nations ſilver and gold. 
00 Plants have been made Gods 3 
deities in Egypt: I he Sclavi, Lithuanians, Celtz, Vandals, 
and Peruvians adored trees, and foreſts; The antient Gauls, 
Britons, Druids, bore a particular devotion to the oak; and 
it was no other than wheat, corn, ſeed, c. that the an- 
cients adored under the names of Ceres, and Proſerpina. vec 
SATYRS, DRVIDS), Sc. 
0 They took themſelves Geds from among the waters: 
"he Syrians, and Egyptians adored fiſhes ; the Oxyrhinchites, 
Latopolitani, Siennitæ, and inhabitants of Eliphantis had cach 
a for their God 3 and the 'I ritons, Nereids, Syrens, 
c. what wele the but fiſhes ? Several nations have adored 
ſerpents, particularly the Egyptians, Pruſſians, Lithuanians, 
Samogitians, Oc. See TRITONS, NEREID, SYREN, Sc. 
o Inſects, as flies, and ants had their prieſts and votaries; 
theſe among the I heſſalians, and thoſe in Acarnania, Where 
'bullocks were offered to them. 
9 Among birds, the ſtork, en 
riffon, and Japwing have had divine honours 3 
Mexico, the reſt in Egypt, and at Thebcs, 


thus lecks and onions Were 


raven, ſparhaw k, ibis, eagle, 
the laſt in 


10 Four; 


„% 2 
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cat, wolf, baboon, lion, and crocodile in Egypt and elſe Rome: antient] the 
in f 5 ave 44 


his ſtatue to be pped while livi 1 
iving : and Virgi 
| 8 —— ſacrifices offered to him, * een e was alſo a na 
| A 1 e earn from other hands, that he had prieſts Gels attended und 
| :- al} oth ales ; and temples, at Lyons, Narbona, and ſeve- The © 1 
0 places; and he muſt be allowed the firft of the the two abe v. Gul were a Ki 


n 

| 1 — {Ethiopians deemed all the; k 

ir kings, Gods > The Someth? 1 8 

elleda of the Germans ; the Janus of the Hungarians ; and ſals. Te — — Or = 1 0 ch — Ke 
| each quadrille, See 


12* Not men on! but at ee; | inſtitution of pad. , 
alſo been dei 68 bout? — _ pu man has matrimi, 2 erg Rae f 8 patrimi and 
eee e e d , r oi the gies uh e e ef 

5 | | ima ö lots 
Priapus - infancy cove fied a Mes . under the name of them in his po. wel "te Fane: Cicero makes mention of 
\ mes 3 as Vagetanus, Vas much like that of the children in eſs. —Their office 


f They alſo adored the voy few 5 bear incenſe lights $ 
mdignation, ſhame, — : hie fear, love, Pain, | and images of 51 Ge. and accompany the relicks, 
ity, fete, ,, renown, pru- GOD-GILD, in our antient cuſtoms, that which is offered 


| ration of the 855 wherei | 1 
rein he explains thei | 
deſcent, ſets fo nel genealogy and nence 6 . 
ined from him, and e ae der b g, . r or ll, which i d. Ker. 
making a ſort of ſyſtem of heathen : the whole hieroglyphical way of writing de — * 8 = 
| LOGY. theology. See THz o- ſolidity, &c, Ses CHARACTER. Non luvplicity, 
Beſide this Popular theology ilofopher had h; 6. * i 8 | 
— a may be ſeen 25 — 2 Cubic inch of Pure gold weighs twelve dunces, two drach 
a U ms, 
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admitted ſo many ſuperior and infer; worth pound 
itted ſ Gods, who od b 
empire, That all cf + erior „W. red the | weight : ſtandard filver i 
| | 5s. Varro reckons up no leſs] the ounce, See STANDARD; ſee 245 873 VER . + 
; | | a » 90 


Savant. de tn Grece. See Pas. | 
REONIF YING Ep Nr 
| rod D - T8ABILITY, ET Tr r args N than as fourteen to ninetcen 
Son of ob, 3 See . Its aer. * . : . f 
: N. 5 ö racter is, that of all k bo ; 
— of Gop, Taten ductile, and malleable, and of all 882 wh * 
GO . 75 Gop, Worsnrp greatelt degree of attraction, 7, e. cohere with the | 
OTE, in our antient Saxon cuſtoms, an clefi force, Our gold-beaters, and wier-drawers furniſh os 
God ned again Pa f this property,” They vers d nai elf inc 
. . 0 inca 
GODDESss, 2 the leaſt apertu | | 
See Goo. 2%, a heathen Geity, of the female ſex or _ pervious ws N 1 rs 3 
more at large under the article Dvcriuiry ? conſidered 


The antients hag almoſt as ge i 
Juno, the gde of air: 21 Mer as gods : Such were This tenaci 
| Going, 5 Dink, the % of woods, and | its being — from fawn of gol, 2 — * 
| 4 a l b in o 


dite gods: thus Mine | . 
| according to ſeveral of the | 
Was both man and 1 learned, ual d 
ö : appellation of Luau, and kn e both under the 8 —— 8 — » and have equal por 78 
+ was both god and goddeſs ; and the — *7 Vs ty, pallage. The prince of Miranda bk dhe => #4 5 — 
171 are very dubious: whence in the j |; GN chymiſts, furniſh divers experi ee 
. eee , are hen] uy! de gt eng gare e. 


ING-glaſs, &c. 
| | Its 


The baſis of aqua regia is ſea ſalt; which 


is the only ſalt we 
know of that has any effe& on gold. But this ſalt has 


in what form. or manner ſoever applied, whether as a fluid 
— a ſolid ; in ſubſtance, or in ſpirit. See AQUA Reg: 


and SALT. 


Ir. Boyle made a menſtruum of butter of antimony, which 
= gold with great facility ; and hence concluded that 


ſalt ; which is an ingredient in ſublimate of mercury where- 
with butter of antimony is made, See Sar, 80 511 


MATE, Cr. 


as by ſome magnetic virtue, attract, and abſorbs mercury; 


though what my lord Bacon writes, vis. 


bing no increaſes in ſpecific gravity, we doubt, is but 
in bulk, more than in weight, and conſequently muſt be ſpe- 


MATION, 


The eighth character is, that it withſtands the violence both 


of lead, and antimony, 1. . being fuſed in 


with either of thoſe matters, it does not diffipate and fly © 
with them in fume, but remains fixed, and unchanged. 


All other metals, except gold, and filver 
periſh with it, and evaporate by fire; 


all other metals except gold, even ſilver irſelf, undergo 
the ſame fate. Thus, if a maſs conſiſting of gold, ſilver, 
ſtones, copper, &c. be fuſed together with antimony, the 


having loſt all its heterogeneous parts along with the other 


metals. And hence antimony is uſed as the teſt of gold. See 


depends the art of eſſaying. See Ess A x. ö 


gell out of ſome of their Peruvian mines, 


twenty-three carats 


nne before it be purihed. Add, that the gold of Axima, on the 
coaſt of Africa is found from twenty-two to twenty-three 


Glauber, an eminent chymiſt, holds thai there is not any 
land, or ſtone, but gala may be procured from; limeſtone 


only excepted: the misfortune is, that the 
das it, much ſurmounts the profits. 


Expence of ſepara- 


Cal is chiefly found in mines : though there is ſome alſo found 


zu the ſand, and mud of rivers, and torrents 5 particularly 
in Guinea, This laſt is in form of a fine duſt, and Called 


This earth is uſually reddiſh, and very fine : at about fix 
foot deep it is mixed with grains of large duft ; and from 


vour to bring rivulets to it (which in thoſe mountains are 
Very frequent) in order, by force thereof, to tear off the 
bare. This they 
a ſoon as the golden 
earth is -covercd, they turn off the water; and dig up the 
oil by force of arm; and loading it on mules, carry it 
of water, where 


its effect 


| ilt, or covered with gold, at the 
the Eaſt-Indies: though the Spaniards aſſure us that they get ſ 


thy, and impure part is all ſeparated and car- 
fream, and the ge left at bottom, Yee 


getting gold is OP inful; the ex 
pences being but trifling, compared wir thoſe accruing in 
the common way by machines, fire, and uickſilver: the 
richeſt — _ — is that de 'E ancia del Rey 
twelve leagues from the onception, a of the South Sea. 
Thuringia, and ſome — places — the Rhine, are 
the only places in Europe, where gald is got in this man 
ner. 
The geld of mines is of two kinds; the one in ſmall pieces, 
or grains of various forms, and weights. Of this fort, 
among the ſpecimens ſent by Columbus into Spain, to let 
them ſee the richneſs of his diſcovery, there were ſome of 
eighteen ounces weight ; and the relations of thoſe days aflure 
us, that in 1502 there were others found of thirty two 


Manner of ſeparating Go x D.—They firſt break the metalline 


the coppel _ —— With iron mallets, pretty ſmall ; then carry it to the 
m 


lle, where it is ground into a very fine powder ; and laſtly 
=_ it through ſevera] braſs-wire fieves one after another, the 
ſt as fine as any of our filk ſieves. 


The powder thus prepared is laid in wooden troughs, with a 


thereon, This done, there remains nothing but a maſs of 
Mercury with all the gold that was in the ore. The mercury 
they ſeparate from it by diſtillation in large alembicks, The 
geld, in this ſtate, is called vngin gold; as well as that found 
in the ſand of rivers, or that in grains in the mines; in re- 
gard none of them have paſſed the fire. After this, they 
ufually fuſe it in erueibles, and caſt it into plates, or ingots. 


particularly that called the coppel, which is performed with 
lead and aſhes ; and that called Cementation, by means of a 
compoſition of brick duſt, common falt, fal ammoniac, ſal 
gemma, and urine, See CoPyPer, and CAMENTA- 


| The eſaying Gon, is performed with the touchſtone, 
but more ſecurely by fire, See Toucn-feoe, and EssA y- 
ING. 


For the making of Gorp, ſee PaILosopuzRs Stone, and 


TRANSMUTATITOR. 

GoLD WIRE, is a cylindrical ingot of ſilver, ſuperficially 
[ | and afterwards drawn 
uccethvely through a great number of little round holes of a 

wire-drawing iron, each leſs than the other, till it be ſome- 
times no bigger than a hair of the head. See WIR E. 

It may be obier ved, that before the wire he reduced to this 
cxcetive fineneſs, it is drawn through above an hundred and 
forty different holes; and that each time they draw it, it is 
rubbed freſh over with new Wax, both to facilitate its paſſage, 
and to prevent the lilzer's appearing through, 

It is amazing to what degree of fineneſs the gold is here 


— — 


of gold, 


GoLD WIRE fiatted, is the former wire flatted between two 


GoLp TaREaD, or ſpun Gol p, is the flatted g9/d wrapped, 
or laid over a thread of ſilk, by ewilting it with a whee] 


1 


The methods of managing and drawing geld and filver both 
real and ſeeming in all theſe kinds, are Very Curious, and of 
great uſe in commerce, . 
Aanner of forming Gol b WII E, nd GOLD TAHREA D, both 


then it is drawn through eight or ten holes of a large, coarſe, 
wire-drawing iron, both to finiſh the roundneſs, and to reduce 
it to about three tourths of its former diameter, This done, 
they file it very Carefully all over, to take off any filth re- 
maining of the forge: then they cut it in the middle, and 
"YL Bak thus 
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inches long ; which they draw through ſeveral new to 
take off any inequalities the file may have left, and to ren- 
der it as ſmooth, and equable as poſſible. | 

The ingot thus far prepared, they heat it in a charcoal fire: 
then, taking ſome gold leaves, each of about four inches 
ſquare, and weighing twelve grains ; they join four, eight, 
twelve, or ſixteen of theſe together, as the wire is intended 
to be more, or leſs gilt; and when they are ſo joined as 


only to form a ſingle leaf, they rub the ingots, reeking hot, | 


with a burniſher. 


face of the ingot to the number * fix, over each other ; 


burniſhing or rubbing them well down with the blood-ſtone, 
to cloſe and ſmoothen them. 

When gilt, the ingots are laid a-new in a coal fire; and 
when raiſed to a certain degree of heat, they go over them 
a ſecond time with the blood-ſtone, both to ſolder the gold 
more perfectly, and to finiſh the poliſhing. — : 
The gilding fniſhed, it remains to draw the ingot into wire. 
In order to this, they paſs it through twenty holes of a mo- 
derate drawing-iron, by which it is brought to the thickneſs 
of the tag of a lace: from this time, the ingot loſes its name, 
and commences geld wire, Twenty holes more of a leſſer 
iron, leave it ſmall enough for the leaſt iron ; the fineſt holes 
of which laſt, ſcarce exceeding the hair of the head, finiſh 
the work. ; 

To diſpoſe the wire to be ſpun on filk, they paſs it between 
two rollers of a little mill : theſe rollers are of poliſhed ſteel, 
and about three inches in diameter. They are ſet very cloſe to 
each other, and turned by means of a handle faſtened to one 
of thetn, which gives motion to the other, Thegold wire in 
daſſing between the two, is rendered quite flat; but without 
foking any thing of its gilding; and is rendered ſo exceed- 
ingly thin, and flexible, that it is eaſily ſpun on ſilk thread, 
by means of a hand-wheel ; and ſo wound on a ſpool, or bobin. 


See WIRE. 


Golp LEAF, or beaten GoLD, is gold beaten with a ham- 


mer, into exceedingly thin leaves. 
It is prodigious to conſider the fineneſs they will thus reduce 
a body of gold to: it is computed, that an ounce may be 


beaten into ſixteen hundred leaves, each three inches ſquare ; | 


in which ſtate it takes up more than 159092 times its former 
ſpace, See DUCTILITY. 

This gold they beat on a block of marble, commonly black 
marble, about a foot ſquare, and uſual rais'd three foot high : 
They make uſe of three ſorts. of hammers, formed like mal- 
lets, of poliſhed iron. The firſt, which weighs three, or 
four pounds, ſerves to chaſe, or drive ; the ſecond, of eleven 
or twelve pounds, to cloſe ; and the third, which weighs 
fourteen or hfteen pounds, to ſtretch and finiſh. 

They alſo make uſe of four moulds, of different ſizes; viz. 
two of vellom, the ſmalleſt whereof conſiſts of . forty or 
fifty leaves, and the larger, of two hundred: the other two, 
conſiſting each of five hundred leaves, are made of bullocks 
guts, well ſcoured and prepared. See Mou p. 


The method of preparing, and beating GoL p,—They firſt melt 


a quantity of pure go/d, and form it into an ingot : this 

ch ae: * forging, into a plate about the hicknef = 
ſheet of paper : which done, they cut the plate into little 
pieces about an inch ſquare, and lay them in the firſt, or 
ſmalleſt mould, to begin to ſtretch them, After they have 
been hammered here a while with the ſmalleſt hammer, they 
cut each of them into four; and put them in the ſecond 
mould to be extended further. 

Upon taking them hence, they cut them again into four, 
and put them into the third mould ; out of which are 
taken, divided into four, as before, and laid in the laſt, or 
finiſhing mould; where they are beaten to the degree of thin- 
neſs required. — 

The leaves thus finiſhed, they take them out of the mould, 
and diſpoſe them in little paper books prepared with red bole, 
for the gold to ſtick to: each book ordinarily contains twenty- 
five gold leaves. ä 

There are two ſizes of theſe books: twenty- five leaves of the 
ſmalleſt only weigh five or ſix grains; and the ſame number 
of the largeſt nine, or ten grains. 


It muſt be obſerved that gli is beaten more, or leſs, according | 


to the kind, or quality of the work it is intended for: that 
for the go/d-wire-drawers to gild their ingots withal, is left 
much thicker, than that for gilding the frames of pictures, 
Sc. withal, See GILDING. | 


Shell GoLD is that uſed by the illuminers; and wherewithal 


we write gold letters. —It is made of the parings of leaf gold, 
and even of the leaves themſelves, reduced into an inpalpable 
powder, by grinding on a marble, with honey. After ory 
ing it to infuſe {ome time in aqua fortis, they put it in ſhells, 
where it ſticks, To uſe it, they dilute it with gum water, 
or ſoap water, 


Burnijhed Gol p, is that ſmoothened, or poliſhed with a 


ſteel inſtrument called a burniſber, if it be wrought gold, 
or gilding on metal ; or with a wolf's tooth, if it be gilding 
in water. See BURNISHER, and GILDING.: 


Million of GOLD, is a phraſe uſed to ſigniſy a million of crowns. 


See CROWN. 
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Tun if Gor p, is a kind of money of account, uſed by ths 
Dutch, and in ſome other countries; containining an hun 
dred thouſand florins. See FLORIN. : 
A hundred pounds of, or in, gold, is found to weigh tuo 
pound ten ounces : the ſame ſum in ſilver, weighs twenty-ſix 
pound, four ounces, Twenty-two pence, in copper farthir 
and half-pence, weigh one pound avoirdupoiſe. * 
A tun of gold at 4. the ounce amounts to 96000 J. a tun 
of ſilver at 5 s. 2 d. the ounce, to 6200 J. A pound ſterlin 
of gold, to 48 I. An ounce is worth A J. The 5 
45. One grain, 2 4. A pound of ſterling filver amounts to 
34. 2s. An ounce is worth 5 s. 2d. The penny-weight 
34. and ſomething more; one grain, a half. penny. A pound 
of filver avoirdupoiſe comes to 3 /. 5 s. 3 d. half penny. 

Gol p Corn, or Species of Gol p. See Coin. 

Moſaic Go p, is gold applied in panels on a proper ground 

iſtributed into ſquares, lozenges, and other compartments . 
rt whereof is —— to raiſe, or heighten the reſt. * 
OSAIC. 

Virgin GOLD, is gold, juſt as it is taken out of the mines beſore 
It have —— any action, or preparation of fire : whence 
the Greeks call it a7vpes. SeeVIRGIN. Such is theewwoy rg 
or gold duſt, and that got by lotion in the lavadero's in Ci. 
it is added, that there are maſſes, or lumps of pure gold found 
in the mines, particularly thoſe of Hungary. Accordingly, 


in the emperor's collection are til! preſerved, ſeveral plates o. 


ad, faid to have been thus found. 

irgin gold is ſometimes very pale, and fo ſoft that it mav be 
moulded into any figure, with the hand: it Cren takes 40 
impreſſion from a ſeal, like the ſofteſt wax. To harden it 
as alſo to heighten its colour, they mix emery with it. f 

Fine, or pure GOLD, is that purged by fire of all its impuritics, 
and all alloy.— The Latins call it aurum purum, aurum prin, 
aurum obrizum, aurum coctum. | 
The moderns frequently. call it gold of twenty-four carat; , 
but, in reality, there is no ſuch thing as geld io very pure, 
and there is always wanting at leaſt a quarter of a Carat. 
Gold of twenty-two carats has one part of filver, and anc. 
ther of copper: that of twenty-three carats has half a pat. 
i. e. half a twenty-fourth of each. Sce CARACT an 

: ALLOY. 
Bouteroue maintains, that the electrum of the antients wa 
gold of nineteen carats ; or four parts gold, and a fifth {ilve: 
From an ordinance of king John of France, it appears 
that the gal then ſtruck at Paris was of nineteen carats 4; 
and yet it is added that it was the beſt and fineſt gell then 
known on earth. 

In England, at this time, the ſtandard of crown gold is twen- 

ty-two carats, See GUINEA. | 

2 _ ſee the article CHAIN. 

Clath of Gol p, CLOTH of Gold. 

7 ; [ ſee 3 - vari 

Queen Gol p, ſee the article Qu EEx. 

Potable Gol p, 'aurum potabile, ſee POTABLE gold. 

Fulminating GOLD, aurum fulminant, ſee Aur um. 

Gold, in medicine, and chymiſtry—The chymiſts make (ere: 
ral preparations of gold for medicinal uſes; as falts, mercuri:: 
and tinctuxes of geld; but it is a point not yet well agreed on, 
whether gold have any real property whereby it may be of ul 
in medicine, 

The moſt antient pÞ ſicians are all ſilent on the matter: 
the Arabs are the | who mention it in this quality,— 
Avicenna attributes extraordinary virtues to it; but h- 
ſpeaks on conjecture more than experiment. And yet it is 
pep certain gold muſt have an effect: a quantity of g 

- filings being taken by a perſon in a bolus, he was very 
well purged 2 but this might be owing to the great 
weight of its particles, which impinging violently againſt the 
glands of the inteſtines, promoted their vibrations, and thus 
expreſſed the humour ſecreted therein. Borrhi, in a letter to 
Bartholin, relates, that having heated an ingot of fine 71d 
ſeveral times red hot, and extinguiſhed it as often in water, 
he found the weight of the ingot conſiderably diminiſhed ; 
upon which, proceeding to evaporate the water, he drew 2 
little quantity of geld from it. Hence it appears, that thc 
ſubtile parts of the geld paſs into the liquors it is extinguilhe' 
in; and hence, it is argued, it may have conſiderable 
effects on the body. 

Notwithſtanding the ſmall number of experiments whereon 
the medicinal efficacy of geld is founded; the Alchymiſts w. 
have it contain the radical balm of life. for the retrievins ©! 
health and youth, and the removal of all diſeaſes. ©, 
according to them, contains a ſulphur friendly to ntufe, 
like that of the ſun, which animates the whole univerle : 
and on this principle they have formed a thouſand airy pre- 
jects for an univerſal remedy. See ELIXIR. 

In effect, tis probable the Arabs and Alchymiſts were on! 
brought to attribute all theſe virtues to geld, from their percei\' 
ing certain qualities therein, which they ſuppoſed it mult com. 
municate to other bodies. Thus e. gr. gold being common!) 
ſaid to be incapable of being deſtroyed ; it is hence concluded 
to be proper to preſerve animal matters, and defend then 
from putrifaction: which is juſt as reaſonable as ſome pl. 


ſicians preſcribing the blood of an aſſes car as an appealing '** 
meds 


* nn. 9 


GEE 


medy, by reaſon the afs is a very peaceable animal. See 


AuRUM Potabile. 


Gorp, in heraldry, is one of the metals 3 more properly called 


by the French name, or. See MR TAT, and Or. 


GOLDEN, ſomething that has a relation to gold, or conſiſts 


of gold, is valuable like gold, or the like. dee Gol po. 
GorpEN BULL, bulla aurea, ſee the article Bu LT. 


GOLDEN CALF, was a figure of a calf, which the Iſraelites 


caſt in that metal, and ſet up in the wilderneſs, to worſhip ; 


during Moſes's abſence in the mount ; and which that legiſ- 


lator, at his return, burnt, ground to powder, and mixed with 


Moſes could not have done it by ſimple calcination, nor amal- 


gamation, nor antimony, nor calcination ; nor is there one of 


GolDbEN FLEECE, in the ancient mythology, was the ſkin, | 


facrificed to Jupiter, was hung upon a tree in the grove of 
Mars, guarded by two brazen-hoof'd bulls, and a monſtrous 


Order + the Gol DEN FIE ECE, 14 military order inſtituted 
lip the Good, duke of Burgundy, in 1429. See OR DRR. 

It took its denomination from a repreſentation of the golden 

flcece, bore by the knights on their collars, which conſiſted 

of flints, and ſteels. ＋ i 

of the order, in quality of duke of Burgundy: the number 

of knights is fixed to thirty- one. - 

It is uſually ſaid to have been inſtituted on occaſion of an im- 

menſe profit which that prince made by wool ; though others 

will have a chymical myſtery couched under it, as under 


grandfather Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy with a view 
to that of Jaſon ; and that John Germain, biſhop of Cha- 
tons, chancellor of the order, upon this occaſion made him 


order, pretends that the duke of Burgundy had in view 
both the golden fleece of Jaſon, and Jacob's fleece, . . 


Paradin is of the ſame mind, and tells us that the duke 
deſigned to inſinuate that the fabulous co queſt which Jaſon 
is ſaid to have made of the golden fleece in Colchis, was no- 
thing elſe but the conqueſt of virtue, which gains a victo- 


To find the Gol DER NuuBERR of any year ſince Chrift.— 
dince the lunar cycle commences with the year before our 
Saviour's birth; to the year of our lord add 1: then, divi- 
ding the ſum by 19; the ſum remaining after the diviſion, 
is the golden number required : if there be nothing remaining, 
the golden number is 19. 

Suppoſe e. gr. the golden number of the preſent year 1725. 
Were required : I725+1==1726. And 1726. divided by nine- 
teen, gives a quotient nine, and leaves a remainder of xteen, 
the golden number of this year, . 

The golden number is uſed in the Julian calendar, to ſheiy on 
What days the new moons fall, In ſucceſſion of time, how- 
ever, it muſt be obſerved, that the golden numbers, through 
the deſect of the lunar Cycle recede, and do no longer ſhew 
the true time of new moons, &c, See CALEN PDA k. 

Hence, in the Gregorian reformation of the calendar, the 


* 
* 


Gol DEN ulphur of antimony ANnTimoxy, 
Order of the GorlbEx Stole, Jef 


GOLP S, in heraldry, are roundles, or torteaux of a pur- 
ple colour, 


GOMP HOSIS 5 0 anatomy, a kind of articulation of the 
bones, wherein one is chaſed, or fitted 1 into 


The teeth are ſet in the Jaws by gompheſis, See Toor N, 
GONA G RA“, in medieine, the gout in the knee. See 


= The word is compoſed of vou, knee, and ., captxra, 


rault, in his notes on Vitruvius, lib. ix. C. 9. takes the go- 
narcha to have been a dial drawn on divers ſurfaces, or 
planes; ſome of which being horizontal, others vertical, 
. oblique, &c. formed divers angles *. 
hence the appellation; from ov, knee, or yorie, an le. 
GONDOLA *, little, fat boar, very long "and To ; 
Chiefly uſed at Venice, to row on the canals, See Boar. 


The word is Italian, pondo/a : Du Cange derives it from the 


| 


gellen number is thrown out ; and the epact introduced in 
lieu thereof. See Er ACT. 


vulgar Greek xovrTtaas, a bark, or little ſhip; Lancelot de- 


and four broad: they always terminate at each end in a very 
ſharp point, which is raiſed perpendicularly the full height of 


very long, on the right fide of the gondola. 
LON, or GonFanon a kind of round tent, 


GONORRHQ@A „ ES Tovopuc, in medicine, an involuntary 
flux, or dripping of ſeed, or other humour, by the penis ; 
without erection, or titillation, See 85 ED. 

The word is formed of the Greek 29S, genitura, ſeed, and 

ftw, fluo, I flow. | 

The gonorrhœa is of two kinds: the one /ample, the other 
virulent. | 

Simple GovoxRHORA, or that without virus, or malignity, 

takes its riſe from violent exerciſes, and ſtrainings ; the ini 

moderate uſe of hot foods, and particularly, fermented liquors, 
as wine, beer, cyder; Oc, It is cured by indulging reſt, 

nouriſhing foods, broths, &. Ry 2 


rhea vera, wherein the humour diſcharged is real ſee : the 
other ſpurious, gonorrhan notha, wherein the dripping humour 
is not ſeed, but a matter from the glands about the proſtates, 


This latter kind bears ſome reſemblance to the fluor albus 
or whites in women ; and frequently remains 2 long time, 
without much diminution of the patient's ſtrength, Some 
call it a catarrhal gonorrhea, Its ſeat is in the glands of the 
proſtates, which are either too much relaxed or ulcerated. 


Virulent Gonog rms A, gonorrhea virulenta, ariſes from ſome 


The parts here primarily affected are the proſtates in men, 
and lacunæ in women, which being ulcerated by ſome con- 
tagious matter received in coition, emit, firſt, a whitith, 
watery liquor, with an acute Pain : This afterward: grows 
yellowiſh, then ſharper, and at length greeniſh, or blueiſh, 
and frequently fœtid. 

It it attended with a tenſion and inflammation of the yard, 
and an ardor urinæ, or ſharpneſs of urine, which gives a 
painful ſenſation in the emiſſion; the urinary paſſage being 
torn and excoriated by the acrimony of the humour. 


The cauſe of the virulent gonorrhea, according to M. Littre, 
is ſome acid humour, heated, rarified, and raiſed at the 
time of coition, from the internal parts of the pudendum 
of a woman infected, and lodged in the urethra of the man. 
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Cowper's mucous glands; ſometimes on the proſtates; and] poiſon, &c, To this head alſo belongs the things good pro 1. 


ſometimes on the veſiculæ ſeminales: ſometimes it poſſeſſes 
two; and ſometimes all three of theſe places at once. 


pore, or according to circumſtances; as the ainputation of 
mortified limb, S. 3 ; 


From this diverſity of ſeats of the gonorrhea virulenta, Moral, or ethical Good, is the agreement of a thinking, rea. 


M. Littre makes two ſorts ; ſimple, which only affects one of 


the three parts; and compound, or complicated, where ſeveral 
are affected. | | ; 
That ſeated in the mucous glands, he obſerves, may remain 
ſimple, through the whole courſe of the diſeaſe, by reaſon 
the mouths of thoſe glands open into the urethra an inch and 
half on this fide the proſtates, and alſo look down towards 
the glansz fo that their _ is caſily diſcharged. "The 
other two ſorts mutually produce each other; by reaſon the 
ducts of the veſiculæ ſeminales terminate in the urethra in 
the middle of thoſe of the proſtates: ſo that there is an eaſy 
communication between them. | 
That ſeated in the mucous glands, is much the rareſt caſe ; 
and the eaſieſt cured. The cure is effected by emollient cata- 
plaſms, and fomentations upon the part, and a half-bath. 


Mem. de ] Acad. an. 1711. 
For the other ſpecies, more powerful means are to be uſed. — 


The principal remedies are mercurial purges, an emulſion of | 


green hempſeed, cuttle-hſh-bone, turpentine, facch. ſaturni, 
&c, We have likewiſe great commendations of green pre- 
Cipitate of mercury, and mercur. dulcis. Balſ. ſaturni tere- 
binthinatum, prepared with a gentle fire, of ſacch. ſaturni, 
and oil of turpentine, is much applauded where the heat is 
great about the reins and genitals ; as alſo camphor. An in- 
fuſion of cantharides in wine, is the noſtrum of a noted 
Dutch phyſician. Reſin of the wood guaiacum is alfo recom- 
mended ; and balſom of cupaiba is held a fort of ſpecifick: 
to which muſt be added antimonium diaphoreticum, bezoar- 
dicum minerale, water wherein mercury has been boiled ; 
injections of lime- water, mercurius dulcis, faccharum ſa- 
turni, &c. 
Pitcairn's method of curing the gonorrhea virulenta, is as 
follows: in the beginning of the diſeaſe, he purges with a 
laxative ptiſan of ſenna, falt of tartar, and melilot flowers; 
and gives the patient whey for his drink. After three, or 
four days ſpent in purging, if the ſcalding of the urine, and 
the flux, be abated, and the colour and conſiſtence of the 
matter improved ; he adminiſters bolus's of turpentine, and 
rhaponticum, for ſix or ſeven, days; and if they keep the body 
looſe, fo much the better. By all means, aſtringents 
to be avoided ; the gonorrhea being ſcarce ever known to 
my "i into a pox, unleſs too haſtily ſtopped. Pitcairn 
in MS. 
Du Blegny directs the cure of the gonorrbæa, to begin with a 
gentle cathartic of caffia, fenna, cryſtal mineral, tamarinds, 
althæa, and rhubarb, adminiſtered every other day: then, 
diureticks, particularly thoſe of turpentine ; and laftly, gen- 
tle aſtringents; as mineral waters, crocus martis aſtringens, 
tincture of roſes, tincture of coral in cochineal, Se. 
A ptyaliſm, or ſalivation, never cures a gonorrbæa. See 
SALIVATION. 

GOOD, or Good Ess, denotes whatever tends, or con- 
duces to preſerve, or improve human nature, or ſociety; in 
oppoſition to evi, which tends to deſtroy or impair the ſame. 
See Ev1L. * 

Hence good is divided by the philoſophers into, 10 bonum ſui, 
rivate g99d ; which is that whereby a thing tends to preſerve, 

We. it ſelf; under which comes that popular diviſion of 

goods of body, mind, and fortune, 

20 Bonum communtonis, whatever promotes the intereſt, and 

welfare of ſociety ; as all the civil offices, &c. 

Goon, in — or metaphyfical Goon, called alſo 
abſolute, or real Goop, and Goop per ſe, is the effential 
perfection, or integrity of a thing, whereby it has every 
thing that belongs to its nature. See PERFECTION. 

In this ſenſe all things that are, are gaod 3 inaſmuch as they 
have the perfections naturally belonging to things of their 
kind. Thus, a thinking ſubſtance is good, or perfect, as it 
has all the eſſential attributes of thought: ſo an extended ſub- 
fance is good, as it poſſeſſes all the parts neceflary to conſtitute 
it ſuch. 

In eftect, as it is abſurd to imagine a being without its 
eſſence; ſo is it, to imagine a being without the requiſites 
of its effence : ſo that it appears an error in ſome philſoſophers 
who divide beings into god or perfect, and evil or imper- 
fect. See Es8SENCE, 8 


Others define metaphyſical, or tranſcendental goodneſs, by 


congruency with the divine will ; as making that the mea- 
ſure of all real goodneſs. See VIRTUE. 

Phyſical, or natural Goos, is that whereby a thing poſſeſſes all 
things neceſſary to its bene effe, i. e. its well-being, or ſecond 
perfection; and to the performance of its functions, and 
uſes. 
in this ſenſe, phyſical goodneſs coincides with phyſical per- 
tection. Sce PERFECTION, 

Fo this are required the ſeveral powers, and faculties, in their 


proper degree; a due ſituation, figure, and proportion of 


parts, He. 
Note, beſide abſolute phyſical gozd@ne/c, there may be a relative 
one; as in foods, which to one man are ſalutary, to another 


| GOODS, bona, in law, a 


ſonable being, and of the habits, acts, and inclination, 
thereof, with the diftates of right reaſon, and the will of che 
creator, as diſcovered by natural light. See VixTusx. 
In order to this, it is not enough that a thing done, ſaid. 
thought, defired, be juſt, and goed; but it muſt be done 
GO Sc. well, i. e. from goed principles, and to gos 
ends. 
Others define moral good more largely. Aferal, which they 
alſo call relative mid. according to them, is ſomething that 
is good to another, or that tends ſomeway to the perfection 
thereof. —In this ſenſe they divide it into three kinds, boyz. 
flum, jucundum, and utile. | | 
The firſt, benum hongſtum, is what agrees with right reaſon ; 
and is deſirable for it ſelf: as all things virtuous: e. gr. to 
love God, reſpect our parents, &c. It is conſidered without 
any regard to pleaſure ; not but that there is a fincere plea. 
ſure annexed to it. Zeno, and the Stoics, allow of no other 
goods; thoſe of the body, Sc. they call ctommeda, conveni- 
encies, not goods, Ste STOICS. 
Bomm jucundum, is that which is good, as it tends to give 
us pleaſure, and is defired on that account; but without any 
repugnancy to virtue, or right reaſon : as muſic, to the ears; 
painting, to the eyes, Oc. 
Bonum utile, or commodum, is that which is good on ac- 
count of ſomething elſe for which it is defired ; as money, 
riches, &c, | 
3 or ſupreme GooD, ſummum bonum; ſee Su uuun 
um. 
Philoſophers are divided as to what the chief goed of man 
conſiſts in; whether in the goods of fortune, of body, or 
of mind. Some hold riches and honours the fupreme gerd: 
others, as Ariſtippus, and the Cyrenaic ſchool, bodily plca- 
ſures; and others, as Zeno, and the Stoics, virtue. Ses 
CyYRENAIC, STOICS, Sc. 
Good will, [ ſe 8 place. 
Goop works,  CMBeRIT,and SUPEREROGATION. 
Goop ＋ þ bonus geffus, in a law ſenſe, is particularly uſed 
for an exact carriage, or behaviour of a ſubject towards the 
king, and his _ to which ſome men, upon their 
misbehaviour, are See SURETY. 
He that is bound to this, Lambard fays, is more ſtrictly 
bound than to the peace ; becauſe, whereas, the peace is not 
broken without an affray, battery, or ſuch like, this ſurety 
de bono geſtu may be forfeited by the number of a man's com- 
pany, or by his, or their weapons, or arms. 
Goon aller, ALLER. og 
Goop behaviour, ſee Goo abearing, and PRAcx. 
Goop ta/te, TASTE. 
n 


icularly the civil law, include 
all kinds of effects, riches, cn ellas Ee. See Er- 


FECTS. 0 
There are two kinds of goods ; moveable, res moventes, or 
mobiles; and immovable, res non moventes, Or immoabiles. Se 
MoveAaBLE, CHATTELSs, Or. 

It is a maxim in the civil juriſprudence, that he who con- 
fiſcates the body, confiſcates the geods 3 meaning that all the 
effects of a perſon condemned to a capital puniſhment, or 
perpetual baniſhment, are forfeited to the il, See Co x- 
F ISS AT ION. 

A man is faid to bind himſelf body and goods ; meaning, that 
beſides his goods he obliges his perſon, and ſubmits to remain 
in priſon, provided he do not execute his promiſe. 

Goods, again, are divided into 19 proper, paternal, patrin- 
nial, hereditary ; 2% acquired, or acgugſis, alis quam her:1:- 


tatis jure acquifita ; and 30 conqueſts; vire & uxori flante fei- 


etate acguiſita. 
Goods again are divided into real and perſonal. See REA, 
and PERSONA L.—And laſtly, into noble, or free; and Je 
vile, or baſe, See FREE, BAs k, Cc. | 
Goods belonging to the domain of the crown, ad fiſcum //:-- 
tantia, cannot be alienated for ever; unleſs by way of ©: 
change: they may be fold under the faculty of perpetual 1c 
demption, REDEMPTION. 

Adventitions GooDs, adventitia, are thoſe which ariſe other- 


wife than by ſucceſſion from father, or mother; or from 


direct anceſtor to deſcendant, See ADVENTITIOUS. 
Dora! Goops, datalia, thoſe accruing from a dowry, and 
which the husband is not allowed to alienate, Sce Dow 8 1. 
Pugitives GooDs ; ſee the article Fu GIT IVE. f 
Parapbernal Goods, paraphernalia, are thoſe which the wile 
gives her husband to enjoy, on condition of withdrawing 
them when the pleaſes. PARAPHERNALIA, 
Prihibited GooDs ; ſee the article PROH1B1TED. 9 
TRE Goops, profectitia, are thoſe ariſing by direct 
ucceffion. | | 
Receptitious Goo ps, were thoſe which the wife might reicr\* 
the full property of to her ſelf, and enjoy them indepen- 
dantly of her husband: in diſtinction from dotal, and p79 


phernal goods, 


1 0 Vacant 
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Pacetit GooDs, vacantia, are thoſe abandoned, of left at large, 
either by reaſon the heir renounces them, or that the defunct 
has no heir, See VACANT. 


llottt Goops,  CALLOTTING. 
— 8 Goops, þ ſee ConsIGNMENT. 
— Ds, 'CRunwinG. 


88 TAN a term in hiſtory,—GorRDIAN 4not was a 
knot made in the leathers, or harneſs of the chariot of Gor- 


dius, king of Phrygia, and father of Midas; fo very intri- 
cate, that there was no finding where it began, or ended. 
The inhabitants had a tradition, that the oracle had declared 
that he ſhould be maſter of Aſia who could untie this knot. 
Alexander having uhdertaken it, and fearing: that if he 
ſhould not be able to effect it, it would be deemed an ill 
augury, and prove a check in the way of his conqueſts ; cut 
it aſunder with his ſword: and thus, ſays Quintus Curtius, 
either accompliſhed the oracle, or eluded it. 
Some will have the phraſe derived from Gordius, Who tied the 
fatal knot ; others, from Gordia, a city in Phrygia, where 
the knot was made. 

GORE, in heraldry, one of the regular abatements, uſed, ac- 
cording to Gwillim, to denote a coward, See ABATE- 


MENT, : 


It conſiſts of two arches, or curve lines, drawn, one from 


the ſiniſter chief, the other from the ſiniſter baſe, and meet- 
ing in an acute angle in the middle of the feſs- point; as re- 
preſented in Tab. Herald. hg. 64. 

GOREL, a name, or title, given to the prince of Georgia, 
The Gorel is always a Mahometan : The Sophi of Perſia 
obliges him to obſerve the religion of the Alcoran, in order 
to preſerve the dignity of Gorel in his family. 

GORGE, in falconry, is the uppermoſt bag, or ſtomach of 
a hawk, or falcon; being that which receives the food the 
firſt, See Hawk, and BIRD. 

The gorge, ingluvies, is the ſame in birds of prey with what we 
call the craw, or crop.— When the bird is fed, he is ſaid to 
be gorged. 

GorGe, in architecture, denotes a fort of concave moulding, 
wider, but not ſo deep as a ſcotia; uſed chiefly in frames, 
chambranles, &c.—See Tab. Archit. fig. 6, and 8. See alſo 
SCOTIA. a, h | 

GorGE of a chimmey, is the part between the chambranle, and 
the crowning of the mantle. —Of this there are divers forms, 
ſtraight, perpendicular, in form of a bell, &c, 

GorGe is fometimes alſo uſed for a moulding that is concave 
in the upper part, and convex at bottom; more pro- 
perly called gula, and cymatium. See GULA, and CYMA- 
TIUM. | 

GoRGE is alſo uſed for the neck of a column; more properly 
called collarino, and gorgerin, See GOR GERIN, Oc, 

GorRGre, in fortification, the entrance of a baſtion; or 
of a ravelin, or other out-work, Sce BasTIoON,. Ra- 
VELIN, &c, 

The GoRGE of a baſtion is what remains of the ſides of the 
polygon of a place, after retrenching the curtins : in which 
caſe it makes an angle in the centre of the baſtion, —Such is 
AH D Tab. Fortif. fig. 1. 

In flat baſtions, the gorge is a right line on the curtain, re- 
aching between the two flanks. 

(GoRGE Va half-moon, or ravelin, is the ſpace between the 
two ends of their faces next the place. 

Gorge of the other outworks, is the interval betwixt their 
ſides next the ditch. | 

All the gorges are to be deſtitute of parapets ; otherwiſe, the 
beſicgers having taken poſſeſſion of a work, might make 
ule thereof to defend themſelves from the ſhot of the place: 
10 = they are only fortified with paliſadoes, to prevent a 
ſurpriſe, | 

Half the Gor Ge, demi-Gox o, that part of the polygon 
between the flank, and the centre of the baſtion, as A H. 
See DE MI-gorge. 

8 ORGED, in heraldry, is when a crown, coronet, or the 
like thing is bore about the neck of a lion, a ſwan, &c, In 
that caſe they ſay, the lion, or cygnet, is gorged with a ducal 
coronet, Sc. [x 
Gerged is alſo uſed when the gorge, or neck, of a peacock, 
iwan, or the like bird, is of a different. colour, or metal 
from the reſt. 

G2RGED, among farriers, &c, ſignifies as much as ſwelled. — 
ln which ſenſe they ſay, the legs of a horſe are gerged; the 
_ joint is gorged: you muſt walk him out to di/gorge his 

IOUIGET, 

GORGERIN, a part of the antient armour ; being that 
which covered the throat, or neck of a perſon armed at all 
points. See ARMs, and ARMOUR. 

GoncGerin, or GoRGE, in architecture, the little frieze 
in the doric capital, between the aſtragal, at the top of the 
ſhaft of the column, and the annulets.—Sece Tab. Archit. fig. 
24. lit. o. fig. 28. See alſo Doric CAPITAL. 

Some call it callarino. Vitruvius gives it the name hypotra- 
chelium. See HY POTRACHE LIUM, and COLARIN. 

GOTHIC, or Gorhick, ſomething that has a relation 
* 1 Wr an antient people, originally inhabiting that 

„ Us. b 


part of Sweden called Gothlan; whence they fpread them: - 
ſelves over Greece, Dalmatia, Bulgaria, Italy, Spain, Qc. 


We ſay, the gothic manner, gothic ignorance: the tyrant 
Maximin was of gothic race, &c. 


GoTHic Bibles ; ſee the article BinLEe. 
GoTHIC character, or writing, is a character, or manner ol 


—_— whiich, in the main, is the ſame with the Roman, 
only full of angles, turns, and bendings; eſpecially at the 
beginning and ending of each letter, See CHARACTER, 


and LETTER. 


The manuſctipts in gothic characters are not very antient.— 
Ulphilas, biſhop of the Goths, was the firſt inventor of the 
gothic characters; and the firſt that tranſlated the bible into 
the gothic tongue. | = 

The runic characters ate alſo frequently called gothic cha- 
raters: V. Mabillon, de re Diplomat. I. i. c. 2.—But they 
who take the gothic characters to be the ſame with the runic, 
are miſtaken ; as is ſhewn by Ol. Wormius, Junius in his 
preface to the goſpels wrote in gothic letters, and Dr. Hicks 
on the runic tongue. See Ru fc. 

GoTHIC architecture, is that which deviates from the propor- 
tions, characters; c. of the antique. See ARCHITEC- 
TURE, and ORDER. 

The gothic architecture is frequently very ſolid, heavy, and 
maſſive ; and ſometimes, on the contrary, exceedingly light, 
delicate, and rich, "The abundance of little, whimſical, 
impertinent ornaments, are its moſt uſual character. 

Authors diſtinguiſh two kinds of gothic architecture; the one 
antient, the other modern. — The antient is that which the 
Goths brought with them from the north, in the fifth cen- 
tury : the edifices built in this manner were exceedingly maſ- 
five, heavy, and coarſe, 

Thoſe of the modern gothic run into the other extreme, being 
light, delicate, and rich to a fault: witneſs Weſtminſter 
abby, the cathedral of Litchfield, the crois of Coven- 
try, Tc, 

The laſt kind Continued long in uſe, eſpecially in Italy, viz. 
from the thirteenth century, to the reſtauration of the antique 
building in the ſixteenth. All the antient cathedrals are in 
this kind. See ARCHITECTURE, 

The inventors of the gothic architecture thought, no doubt, 
they had far furpaſſed the Greek architects: a Greek build- 
ing has not a ſingle ornament but what adds a beauty to the 
whole; The parts neceſlary to ſuſtain, or ſhelter it, as the 
columns, corniches, &c. derive all their beauty from their 
proportions: every thing is ſimple, meaſured, and reſtrained 
to the uſe it is intended for, No daring, out of the way 
ſtrokes; nothing quaint to impoſe on the eye : the propor- 
tions are fo jufl, that nothing appears very grand of itſelf, 
though the whole be grand. On the contrary, in the gothic 
architecture, we ſee huge vaults raiſed on flender pillars, 
which one would expect every minute to tumble down, 
though they will ſtand for many ages. ec thing is cran- 
med with windows, roſes, crofles, figures, &c. 

GoTHIC column, is any round pillar, in a gothic building, 
either too thick, or too ſmall for its height. See CoLumn, 
and ORDER, | 
There are ſome found even twenty diameters high ; without 
eithet diminution, or ſwelling. See DimMinUTION, &c. 

GoTuHrc medals ; fee the article MEDAL. 

GOUD, or Gaus; ſee the article WE 1p. 

GOVERNMENT, a quality, or office, which gives a 
man power, or right, to command, or rule over a place, a 
city, a province, a kingdom, or the like; either ſupremely, 

or by deputation. 

Government is either general, and ſupreme, as that of a 
whole kingdom, empire, ſovereign ſtate, &c, fee K IN G- 
DOM, EMPIRE, STATE, &c, or particular, and ſubor- 
dinate; which again is ſubdivided into vil, military, and 
eccleſiaſtical. See Civil, MiLITARryY, and EccI ESI“ 
ASTICAL, 

The government of the king's houſhold belongs to the lord 
ſteward, See STEWARND, and HovSHOLv. 

Our cities, corporations, and boroughs, are uſually governed 
by mayors, with aldermen, and common-council-men, Sce 
Mayor, ALDERMAN, Cc. See alſo CIT v, Cc. 

The king was called to the government of England, by the 
free voices of the parliament, and the people. Such a lord 
bought the government of ſuch a province, iſland, Sc. The 
Eaſt India company nominate to the government of Fort St. 


George, &c, 


GovERNMENT is alſo uſed for the country, city, or place, 


to which the power of governing, or commanding, is ex- 

tended, 
Sanſon has given us maps of France, divided into its gover u- 
ments, There are thirty-eight governments, or provinces in 
that kingdom, independant of each other. Befide theſe, 
there is another diviſion into governments, called grand ge- 
vernmenis, whereof there are twelve, viz. thoſe of the ule 
of France, Burgundy, Normandy, Britanny, Picardy, Dau- 
phiny, &c. which are not proper provinces, commanded each 
by its ſeveral governor, but rather ſo many clafles of gover- 
nors, or governments, contrived for the better, and caſier re- 
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GOVERNMENT again, is uſed for the manner, or form of 
13 i. e. 'for the policy of a country, ſtate, Sc. See 


AW, and PoxLicy. | | 
In this ſenſe, governments are divided into monarchres, arifte- 
cracies, and demecracies. See Mona RCHY, ARISTO- 
CRACY, and Democracy, | 


The gvernment of France is monarchic z that of Venice, 


Conſtruction is divided into to parts; that of concord ; 
and that of &vernment ; called alſo regimen. See Cow 
CORD,— The rules, or meaſures of &vernment, or regimen, 


GOVERNOUR, an officer 4 fied a king, or ſovereign 
prince, with the command and — > Kings of a province, 


Thus we lay g£9vernaur of the bank ; the governour and 

directors of the South-Sea company; the governor of an har. 

pital, c. See Bank, Company, Hosr ITA, r. 
GOUGE, an inſtrument uſed by divers artificers; being a 


guſto, and we, tate. See TAsT R. 


GOUT, arthritis, in medicine, a painful diſeaſe, occaſioned 


by a flux of ſharp humor, upon the joints of the body. See 


apoplexy a gout, becauſe ariſing from the 
abundance af pituita, or . "According as this redun- 


ſeparating from blood, it cauſes another paroxyſm, 
he geut is either regular, or irregular.—. ular, when it 


Ara; and when the hip joint, ſeiatica, &c, See Popa- 

GRA, CHiRAGRa, SCIATICA, De. 

Sometimes it attacks the whole body at the ſame time, and 

then it is called the general, or univerſal gout, | 

The gout may be hereditar » Or natural to the conſtitution, 
f 


in old age, it attacks the knees and hands; and -whereye. 
is, by diſtending and irritating the parta, | i 


their remiſſion, the paroxyſm is ended: though 


neſs and welling in ſevere ts, will ſometimes remain a longer 


and lean z that the pain increaſes towards night, 
Creaſes towa 


ginning of February, without the leaſt previous notice; ex- 
. Cept, perhaps, a Crudity, or apepſy for ſome weeks before- 


s Waked by a pain, com- 


. in the morning 
(the ſpace of a nychthemeron from its acceſs) when a re- 
miſſion is firſt perceived; the morbid matter being by this 
time tolerably digeſted, or even diſſipated. The patient 
hereupon drops aſleep, and at his waking finds his pains much 
abated, but the part newly ſwelled. A few days hence, the 
other foot des the fame fate: ſometimes both are :t- 


| fourteen days the patient is uſually coſtive : a loſs 

3 — chillineſs — evening, and -4 heavineſs, and 

unc aſineſs even of the parts not affected. attend the whole parox- 

vſm. As it goes off, he is ſeized with an intolerable itching, 
eſpecially between the fingers; the furfur falls, and his does 
ſcale, as if he had drank poiſon. 

Such is the courſe of a regular gout ; but when through im- 

treatment it is diſturbed, or prolonged, it ſeizes the 
hands, wriſts, elbows, knees, and other parts: ſometimes dil- 

torting the fingers, and taking away their uſe ; ſometimes ge- 
nerating tophaceous concretions, or knots about the liga- 
ments of the joints, reſembling chalk, or crabs eyes; ſome- 
times raiſing a whitiſh, inflammable tumor, almoſt as big as an 
egg, about the elbows, c. See Nope, Tor kus, c. 
I may be added, that where a perſon has laboured under the 
cout for many years; the pain is ſenſibly leſſened each pa- 
roxyſm, till at length it becomes rather an uneaſineſs than 
a pain: hence that reflection of the great Sydenham, dolor in 
hoc morbo amariſſimum eft natur & pharmacum. 
The gout is ranked among the number of incurable diſ- 
eaſes: in effect, we have no thorough, and affured remedy 
vet diſcovered for it; theſe that now obtain are little more 
than palliatives : they tend to aſſuage the pain, to diminiſh it 
for a time; but not to extirpate it, 
Bleeding, and purging are found abſolutely prejudicial ; and 
diaphoretics of no ſervice, Emetics, according to Pitcairn, 
and Etmuller, may do good in the beginning of the diſeaſe, 
But, upon the whole, nothing, in Sydenham's opinion, 
proves of more ſervice than digeſtives, or medicines which 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and promote digeſtion : as, angelica 
root, Enul. Campan, the theriac, Andromach. the je- 
ſuit's bark, and antiſcorbutics : theſe chiefly to be adminiſter'd 
in the intervals between the paroxyſms, Muſgrave, how- 
ever, recommends internally repellents, and principally car- 
diacs ; externally, emplaſters of gum caran. or oxycroc. or 
cephalic. with 22 pitch; or green ſear- cloth, com- 
monly called hat-caſe, c. Yet Dolæus affirms, that re- 
pellents do more harm than good; and gives us the follow- 
ing recipe, as more than equal to all others. -R. Confect. 
Hamech 3 j. Pulv. Falap. J is. extract. Trifol. Path o 3 ij. 
Litharg. aur. 3 vj. Sape Antimon. 3 fs. Sacchay. Canth. J vj. 
Ol. Oltvar. q. ſ. Ceræ et Picis "pr F. ſ. a. an emplaſter to 
be laid on the joint affected, till the pain, and the morbid mat- 
ter be driven away. yh | 

GOUVERNMENT, foe GOVERNMENT. 

GOWN, rake,» long ; | Gora RNO 1 k. 

„ robe, a upper garment, wore by lawyers, divines, 
and other graduates 3 who are hence called = the gown, 
or gown men, ; 

The goron is an ample ſort of garment wore over the ordinary 
cloaths, hanging down to the feet.—It is faſhioned differently 
for eccleſiaſtics, and for laymen. 

At Rome, they gave the name virile gown, toga virilis, to a 
plain kind of gown which their youth afſumed when arrived 
at puberty. This, they particularly denominated, pretexta. 
dee TOGA, PREATEXTA, VIRILE, PUBERTY, Oe. 

In ſome univerſities, phyſicians wear the ſcarlet gun. In the 
Sorbonne the doQtors are always in gowns and caps. Beadles, 
c. wear guns of two colours. 

Among the French officers, &c. they diſtinguiſh thoſe of the 
ert gown or robe; which are ſuch as have not been regularly 
examined. They have alſo barbers of the ſhort gown, who are 
ſuch as are obliged to practiſe in an inferiour way to thoſe of 
the long robe. 

Gow is alſo taken in the general for civil magiſtrature, or the 
profeſſion oppoſite to that of arms. 

In this ſenſe it was that Cicero ſaid, cedant arma togæ. 

GRA BATARII®, or GRaBBATAR11, in church anti- 
quity, ſuch perſons as deferred the receiving of baptiſm, 
till the hour of death; or who did not receive it till they 
were dangeroufly ill, and out of hopes of life: from an 

opimon, that baptiſm abſolutely waſhed away all former fins, 


* 


dee BAPTISM, 


o The ook, 2 4 the Latin ar wa; bed; and 2 
tom the Gree , a hangin 4 pA, I ſuſ- 
pend : ſuch as 28 bed of om, poor people, Cynic 
philoſophers, Ac. who were enemies of luxury and eaſe. 

GRACE, RATIA, in theology, any gift which God con- 

ters on men, of his own free Meral and without their 
having deſerved it at his hands; whether ſuch gift regard the 
preſent, or a future life, — | 

2 is uſually divided into natural and ſupernatural. 

atural GRACES include the gifts of being, of life, of ſuch 
and ſuch faculties, of preſervation, &c,—St. Jerom, Epr/t. 
139. allows it a grace of God, that man was created : gra- 
% det oft quad homo creatus eff, So allo it is by the grace of 
God, that angels and human ſouls are immortal; that nian 
1 has free-will, Ce. | 
Hef natural GRACE, is a gift from above conferred on in- 
. beings, in order to their ſalvation, 
dis theſe, only, are called graces in the rigour of theology ; 
= it 15 for the conveyance, improvement, and ſtrengthening 
: theſe that the ſacraments are conferred, the miniſtry of 
ene word inſtituted, Ac. See SACRAMENT, &c. 


Divines diſtinguiſh ſupernatural grace into habitual, and ac- 
tual; juſtifying, and ſanttt | 


Habitus GRACE, is that . — reſides ſtatedly in us; is fixed 


in the foul, and remains till ſome grievous, wilful fin ex- 
punge it. See HABiTVATL: 

his is alſo called juftifoing grace, as it makes us appear righ- 
teous and innocent before Cod: and ſarttifying grace, as it 
makes us holy and devoted to God. See JusTIFiCA TION, 


and SANCTIFICATTION. 


Actual Gx Ac E, is that which God gives us for the ſpecial per- 


formance of ſome particular good thing; as to convert us, 
enable us to refiſt a temptation, c. See AcTVAL. 

This, the divines ſubdivide into divers kinds, preventing, 
concomitanit, and ſubſequent grace. | 

It is an article of faith, 1* That actual grace is neceſſary for 
the beginning, carrying on, and hniſhing every good work. 


2* That the will is able to reſiſt this grace, and reject it. Sec 


W1LL. 
And hence grace becomes further divided into efficacious, and 
ſufficient. —lt is efficacious, or efficient, when it produces the ef- 
fect ; and /ufficrent when it does not, though it might have 
. it. See EFFiCAC1ous, and SUFFICIENT. 

me of the more rigid Calviniſts, c. admit a neceſſitating 
grace. See CALVIN IST, PREDESTINATION, RePRo- 
BATION, Ce. ; 
We alſo ſay, the law of grace; the covenant of grace in op- 
poſition to the Moſaic law, &c. Sec Law, fee allo Reve- 
LATION, Ce. 


Days of GRACR, or favour, are a certain number of days, 


allowed for the payment of a bill of exchange, after the 
ſame becomes due. Sec Day of Grace. 
The days of ou in England are three; at Rome at five; at 


Rotterdam, fix ; at Paris, ten; at Hamburg, twelve; at 
Antwerp, fourteen. 


Att of GRACE, properly denotes an act of amneſty, or obl!- 


vion ; for the pardon of all offenders who are qualified, or 
come within conditions of it. See AmnesTyY, PAR 
DON, &c. 


The term is alſo ſometimes extended to an act for relief of in- 
ſolvent debtors in the ſeveral priſons ; by ſetting thoſe who 
are qualificd, at liberty from their debts, and confinement. 


GRACES, GraT1z, in the canon law, are the ſame with 


what we otherwiſe call proviſions, See PROV18ION. 


Expeftative GR ACEs, gracie expeftative, are a ſort of rever- 


benefices, diſpoſed before the time, or before 
vacant, See EXPECTATIVE. 


they 


GRACE is alſo a term in the formula of all patents, &c. 


which begin, George, by the grace of God king of 
« Great Britain, Sc.“ The Romiſh biſhops frequently be- 
gin their mandates in the like manner: fuch-a-one, by the 
ace of God, and the holy fee, biſhop of, &c. 
he Engliſh archbiſhops ſay, by divine grace, or divine pro- 
vidence. See AR CHBISHOP, Oc. 
All ſovereigns uſe the phraſe grace of God; as emperors, 
kings, princes, Cc. Antiently dukes, counts, and even 
lords talked in the ſame ſtyle. In the new collection of Fath. 
Martene we meet with a mere ſeigneur, or lord, qualified by 
the grace of God ſeigneur de Comborn. Louis XI. forbad 
the duke of Brittany to ſtyle himſelf by the grace of Gud, 


GRACE is alſo a title of dignity, attributed to princes of 


inferiour rank, and who are not qualified for that of highneſs. 
See I'1TLE. 

Till the time of king James I. the kings of England were 
addreſs'd under the title of grace, as they now are under that 
of majeſty, See MajesTyY, KINO, Ce. 

Our ngliſh dukes and archbiſhops are ſtill addrefſed to under 
the title of grace. But that title is moſt frequent in Upper 
Germany, and particularly Auſtria ; where it is born by the 
barons, as being inferior to that of excellence, See. Gy A- 
LITY, EXCELLENCY, Cc. 

Graces, Gx ATI, charites, in the heathen theology, were 
a ſet of fabulous deities, three in number, who attended on 
Venus. See Gop. 

Their names are, Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphroſine; and 
they are ſuppoſed to be the daughters of Jupiter. Voſſius de 
Idol. I. xiii, c. 15. 

Some will have the graces to have been four, and make them 
the ſame with the hore, hours, or rather with the four ſea- 
ſons of the year, See Hou Rs, c. 

A marble in the king of Pruſſia's cabinet repreſents the three 
graces in the uſual manner, with a fourth, ſeated, and co- 
vered with a large veil, with the words underneath, Ap So- 
RORES IIII. Yet Monſ. Beger will not allow the graces to 
have been four: the company there preſent, he underſtands 
to be the three graces, and Veris, who was their fifter, as 
being daughter of Jupiter and Dione, 


They were always ſuppoſed to have hold of each other's hands, 


and never parted, They were painted naked, to ſhew that 


the graces borrow nothing from art, and that they have no' 


other beauties but what are natural. 

Yet, in the firſt ages, they were not repreſented naked, as 
appears from Pauſanias, I. vi. and I. ix. who deſcribes their 
temple, and ſtatues, They were of wood, all but their 
head, feet, and hands, which were white marble, Their 
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robe, or gown was gilt; one of them held in her hand a G RAF Te, or GR Arx, in agriculture and gardening, 
—_ 0 A Yes — the third a ſprig of myrtle. little ſhoot, cion, bud, or eye of a tree, inſerted into "oy 


The poets fei | 
to 1 the the things which charm, and delight usz are] kind as thoſe of the tree whence the graft is taken 


ACILIS, in anatom a_mulcle of the leg, thus called ſame thing ; and greffe, in this ſenſe, is ſuppoſed to have 
bf = its lender ſhape. —Se Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. r. . 54. derived from the reſemblance the ſhoot bears to the poi 
hg. 2. u. 37. fig. 6. . 37. Ls”? of wrote ye — gm 2 — Cape 
It ariſes part] tendinous, and part y from the os pu- , antien ö wm 
bis internally? between the firſt and ſecond heads of the tri- | * from wenn, * 2 word, hgnifying Ae 7 
Ps 3 and in its deſcent on the inſide of the thigh, grows Mat gn hel * oat ps "er of — 
narrow, and becomes tendinous 2 little below the lartorius, efface, or rub out wh, 24g other f 
3 _ — ey the tibia. It afliſts in bringing the A graft, 's a little portion of a In” incloſed in 3 
thigh and leg inwards, | 
GR 4 DAT TON, the act of aſcending, ſtep by ſtep, to any inciſion made in another, in order to correct, qualify, 9, 


improve the taſte of its fruit; or even to make it bear a ij. 
ferent fort of fruit, See ENGRAFT1NG ; ſee allo Fx vin 

a ROW a ; TREE STOCK, S. 

i and improving each 


riſing by degrees, a ; \ ky ; 
on the other, See Climax, G *griculture, and gardening See ENGRAFTING 


Such is that in Cicero to Herennius : Africans induſtria vir- GRA IN, GE 
futem, vir tus glor "am, gloria emmulns nen Frowing in a ſpica, or ear. See SPICA, 


. * : 
more Propoſitions, ſo diſpoſed, as that the attribute of the this ſenſe, . mprehends a I forts of corn 


| . | 
hr is the ſubject of the ſecond ; _—_ the attribute of the G 1 N alſo applied to the fruits, or ſeeds 


GRAN is alſo extended to a minute body, or parcel of a boy 
pulverized. —In Which ſenſe we lay, a grain of ſand; 4 grain 
of falt; a grain of gunpowder, r. See PuLves:. 
ZATION, &. 

GR Arn denotes alfs a ſmall weight, uſed in eſtimating giye,. 
ſubſtances. See Weicht. 

The grain is the ſmalleſt of all the weights known ir 
gland. —It is taken from the Weight of a grain of whez 


is a man; man is an animal ; animal is a genus; genus is an 
univerſal ; therefore Peter is an univerſal, © - ; 

GravDa TION, in chymiſtry, is a kind of proceſs belonging 
to metals.— It conſiſts in gradually raiſing, or exalting them 
to a higher degree of Purity, an goodneſs, ſo as both to in- 
creaſe their weight, colour, conliſtence, &. See ME TAT, 
TaaNvsuUTATIox, &c. 

GRaDa TION, in architecture, lignifies an artful diſpoſition of 


parts riſing, as it were, by ſteps, or degrees, after the man- 


diſſervice, but rather ſervice to thoſe behind. 
The painters alſo uſe the word gradation for an infenſible 
Change of colour, by the diminution of the teints, and 
ſhades. See Dx GRADATION, 
GRADUALS®, GRADUALE, was antiently a church-book, 
containing divers Prayers, rehearſed, or ſung after the epiſtle. 
0 ſome of our antient writers it js read gradile, graduale, Kc. 


5d to 134 1; and to that of Holland, as 158 to 179, 
The gram uſed by the apothecaries, is the fame with that of 
the goldſmiths ; though they make a difference in the weights 
raiſed therefrom. Thus, 20 grains, with them, make 
ſcruple, 9 3 ſcruples, a drachm, 3 z 8 drachms, an ounce J, 
Sc. See Dx acnn, SCRUPLE, &c, 


a verſe which they ling after the epiſtle, and Which was an- 
tiently rehearſed on the ſteps of the altar: Though Ugutio 


gives us another *ccount, and fays it took its denomination 


name, becauſe ſung while the deacon went up the ſteps to 
the pulpit, to ſing the goſpel. 
GRA DUAL, GRADVAII8, is alſo applied to the fifteen 


on ſtones, ſtuffs, leathers, S. hus we lay, morocco has 
a bolder grain than ſhagreen, See Mon oc co, and Sua- 


we only arrive at the perfection of goodneſs or holineſs, by Cochineal 


degrees: he goes on to lay down the hifteen degrees of vir- Sharks GSN, 7 * 1 Coc HINEAL, 


RAIN _ EScarrer. 
tue, correſponding to the fifteen plalms ; five of them are , | 
for beginners; five for proficients 3 and the reft for the perfect, bo by a 2 7 ſee 3 — 254 W 


| dee DEGREE, Ge. | | 8 AINING Beard, is a board uſed by the curriers, to give 


. e Þ the grain to their leather. See CuxRTER. 
Ne * an 15 1— oO ys” Of >» 8 It 15 made with teeth, or notches, running ts arab: 
5 SE, —[N ce, one thir 0 nenices o . Nu. þ ed, 
the kingdom are appropriated to graduates, vis. all that be. | zuto which, the ſoft, moiſtened, ſuppled leather ing preſſe 


r : 5 ſt ertain of 
This privilege of graduates is no older than the fifteenth cen- . conan der d faved or re- 


7 er OWN, corona graminea, was but rarely conferred ; 


( it; age, or 
this decree was made; which was afterwards confirmed by the and for ſome ſignal exploit 5 When, through the courage, o 


. . 0 | t xUF- 
Pragmatic fanQtion, and again by the concordat, See PRAG dext > had bes Fecher dle to — — to 


of this quadrant, theodolite or the like, js 
juſt and clean. See Quapk ANT, Tu RODI IT, Gre. GRAMMA Lache are of 5 
GRA DUS gemonit ; ſee the article GEMONII. 


GRACUM—albun, GRA UM; ſee ALB UM, 


preſſing one's thoughts, by ſigns mutually agreed on tor that 
8 See SPEAKING, and SPEECH. 


he ſigns, here found moſt convenient, ar: wo nes : 
ounds ; 


W * 1 4 TP EO * Las the * * WS 


2 — — — — 
-& founds z but, as theſe are tranſient, others have been in- in three languages, and that of Lembden.—40 For the C- 
and vented more permanent, » grammatea, 2. letters, tic, the Prodromus Coptit, and Lingua optiaca Reftituta of 
Ker whence the name grammar. See Vote, and LETTER. Kircher.— 5 For the Arabic, that of Erpenius, and that of Go. 


Grammar is more accurately defined, after Mr. Johnson, the lius, which is only Erpenius's a little augmented, —6% For the 
art of expreſſing the relations of things in oonſtruction, with Ethiopic, that of * Ludolphus.— 5 For the Perſian, that of 


cording to the cuſtom of thoſe whoſe language we learn. See Galanus,—9" For the Greek, thoſe of Mart. Rulandus, Syl- 


LanGuacs: b burgius, F. Mocquet, Voſſius, Buſby, and Port Royal. 
Grammar is divided by ſome authors into four parts, ortho- 10 For the Latin, thoſe of Deſpauter, the Minerva of 
OR THOORAT Sanctius, thoſe of Voſſius, and Sprat; that of Port Royal, 


eit, See DECLENSION, Con JUGATION, ConsTRUCTION, The denomination grammarian, is, like that of critic, now 

Nouw, Vers, SpRRC H. frequently uſed ns a term of reproach ; a mere grammarian ; 
ts; Some have called grammar the door, or gate of the arts and | + dry, plodding rammarian, &c.— The Fanmarian is con- 
b, ſciences; by reaſon none of theſe are attainable, but by bn wholly attentive to the minutiæ of lan- 


grapby, footy etymology, and ſyntax. 


PHY, PROSODY. ETYMoLogcy, and SyNTAx,. 
Others chuſe to divide grammar ſomewhat more obviouſly, 
into the doctrine of letters, or founds, which coincides with 


raphy and orthoepy ; that of ylables, their accen t 
earn, G. which falls in Vich bet. that of words, their 
kinds, derivations, cg analogy, &c. which amounts to 
etymology; and that © ſentences, which conſiders the pla- 
cing, or joining of words together, called /pntax. See LRT 
TER, WORD, SYLLABLE, and SENTENCE. 

The chief buſineſs of grammar is to decline, conjugate, 
conſtruct, and ſpell nouns, verbs, and other parts of ſpeech, 
Alt teaches the propriety, and natural force of each part of 
diſcourſe; and the reaſon of all expreſſions uſed therein, 


means hereof.— Grammar, according to Qyintilian, is that to 
eloquence, which the foundation is to ildi 

who deſpiſe it, as only dealing in low, trivial things, are 
exceedingly miſtaken: it has, really, more ſolidity than ſhew. 
The authors of the Art of Thinking confider grammar, as not 
leſs neceſſary to try, and exerciſe the abilities of the moſt 
knowing, than to form the minds of beginners : the advan- 
tages of grammar are well ſet forth by Perizonius, in the 


See FRAMMARIAN. 

Diogenes Laertius relates, after one Hermippus, that Epicu- 
rus was the firſt who gave the rules of granumar for the Greek 
tongue; but that Plato was the firlt who had taken the 
thing into conlideration, and even made ſome diſcoveries on 


Which is only a collection from the reſt; and that of Lowe, 


Lanfredini, Port Royal, and Veneroni.— 120 For the an ih, 
thoſe of Salazar, port Royal, the abbot de Vairac, . 


13 For the Portuo us e, that of Pereira —14® For the h 
thoſe of the abs Ke ; : ger 


High Dutch, thoſe of Claius, Hertſburgenſis, Schottelius 


Characters in RAMMAR; {ee the article CHAnAcren. 
GRAMMARIAN, GRAMMATICUs, a perſon well 
verſed in grammar; or who teaches grammar, See GRAM- 


ceived as a per 
guage ; induftriouſly employed about words, and phraſes; in- 
capable of perceiving the — the delicacy, fineſſe, ex- 
tent, Sc. of a ſentiment, See Px DANT, 

Scaliger, however, conſidered 8rammarians in another light. 
Utinam «fem, ſays he, bonus grammaticus : {uffFe;t enim ei, 
gui omnes authores probe wult intelligere, e grammati- 
cum. 


The title grammarian, it is certain, was antrently a title of 


honour ; being given not on! to ſuch as applied themſelves to 
grammar, or excelled in philolo 3 but to all who were re- 
puted learned in any art, or he 

Ger, Voſſius, in hi book of grammar. 

The word was properly a title of literature agd erudition, 
and requegel given to perſons who excelled in all, or many 


0 that ſubject. | arts, called aſſo polybi/tores. 
Ar Rome, Crates, ſurnamed Mallotes, cotem rary with | Thus, Philoponus, a famous philoſopher in Juſtinian's time, 
p Ariſtarchus, gave the firſt lectures thereon to Romans; remarkable for the extent, and variety of his knowledge, 


during the time of his being embaſſador for king Attalus, to 


4 Invent, rer. J. i. c. 7. 
Grammar is the ſame in all languages, as to its general prin- 


character of other languages; hence ariſe as many grammars 
as languages An example will ſuffice to ſhew this: we ſay 
in Engl: . draw a rait line, not, à line ftrait in F rench, 
they ſay, rer ligne droite, a line ſtrait, not droite ligne, a 
itrait line: and in Latin there is a liberty to ſay it either the 
one way, or the other 3 redam lin;am, or lineam rectam, 
ducere. And if there be a language which in the phraſe 
ab0yementioned follows the ſame analogy as the Engliſh, it 
differs from it on a hundred other Occaſions, 

Hence Dr. Wallis juſtly finds fault with our Engliſh gram- 


1:2r1ans, where he ſays, that all of them forcing our Engliſh 


uleleſs things concerning caſes, genders, and declenſions Gf 
nouns; tenſes, moods, and conjugations of verbs; as alſo 


-121Mmar, whieh obtain in any language. See Lang UAGE, 
The antient grammars, are; for the Hebrew, that of rabb; 
Juda Chiug, which is commonly held the firſt Hebrew 
£rammar that appeared ; though it is certain, rabbi Saadias 
Haggaon, who lived before rabhj Juda, compoſed two works 
in the ſame kind: one, expreſly of grammar ; and the 
other, of the elegances of the Hebrew tongue, Sce HE- 


For the Greek, the oldeſt grammar is that of Gaza: the 


The beſt of the modern 87ammars, are, 10 For the Hebrew, 
that of Pagninus, the edition of Hen. Stevens, or le Preux 
at Geneva, in 1592; that of Petrus Martinius at Roche! 
1592; that of Buxtorf ; that of Ludovicus Deus, in three 


aſerus, and Beveridge ; 


with the Chaldee and Syriac ones of Buxtorf, of Lud. _] 
| Or. . 


ſo Saxo, the Daniſh hiſtorian, in the thirteenth centur „ got 
the appellation grammaticus : and as late as the year 1580, 
Thomas d' Averſa, a celebrated Neopolitan lawyer, was ſur- 
named the grammarian. 

The title grammarian was antiently beſtowed on thoſe we 
now call critics, men of learning, erudition, letters, . 


It is in this ſenſe that Suetonius entitles his book which he 
wrote on the beſt Latin authors, Of the celebrated gramma- 


Aper, Pollio, Eutychius, Proculus, Athenæus, Julius Pol- 
lux, Macrobius, and Aulus Gellius: the works of theſe laſt 
authors are an aſſemblage of abundance of very different 
things, and ſubjects, relating to the criticiſm of the antient 
writers, and the polite literature, 

If the name have loſt its antient honour, it is through the 
fault of thoſe who have aſſumed it; by treating of grammar 
in a low, pedantic, dogmatic manner ; reducing it to words 
and ſyllables; and dwelling altogether on trifling, puerile 
remarks, and cenſures: whereas its antient office was to make 
an accurate, and thorough examen of an author; to enter 
into all his Views, to point out the beauties, and the defects 
thereof; to diſtinguiſh the true beauties from the falſe; and 


Thoſe who only taught to read, underſtand, and explain 
authors, were called grammati/ts, frommatifle ; in contra- 
» In courſe of time, the 


We ſay, geg conſtruction; grammatica / ſi gnifica- 
101 


GLICISM, GALLICI$m, &c.—Such a phraſe is not gram- 
matically juſt ; it is an idiom. See Ip IOM. 


GRAMMATICAL criticiſm ; ſee the article Cr ITICI5M, 
GRANADIER, GRENADIER, or GRANADEER, a ſol- 


dier armed with a ſword, a firelock flung, and a pouch full 
of hand granado's to be thrown among the enemy. See 
GRANAD0. | 

There are com panies of foot granadiers, and horſe granadiers, 
or granadiers of horſe, by 15 French called Henadiers valans, 
| 4+ Tt or 


_ 
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! | or Foing grenalliers, who are mounted on horſeback, but] with which it were eaſy to confound them, but for th. 
| | fight on foot. i | ſuperior redneſs. The aff, having a mixture of violet with 
Every battalion of foot, of late years, has generally a com- their red, are called by the Italians, rubins della rocha. See 


j pany of granadiers belonging to it; or elſe four or five gra-| RUE Y. g f 5 
| nadiers belong to each company of the battalion ; which, on The occidental granates are of divers teds, according to the 


| | occaſion, are drawn out, and form a company of themſelyves. places they are found in. Thoſe of Spain imitate the colour 
| Theſe always take the right of the battalion ; and are the firſt] of the kernel of a pommgranate: thoſe of Bohemia hare z 
in attacks, | | Iden caſt with their red, glittcring like a hve coal: thoſe ot 
To each troop of horſe guards, Chamberlayn tells us, there is | Sileſia are the darkeſt of all, and feldom thoroughly tranſpa. 
added, by eſtabliſhment, a troop of granadiers, conſiſting of | tent. | 
ſixty-four men, beſide officers, commanded by the captain of] Of the occidental granites, thoſe of Bohemia are the moſt 
the troop of g ards. See GUARDS. ; valued : ſome even give them the preference to the oriental 
One diviſion of granadiers mounts with a diviſion of the | kind. They ate found heat Prague; not in any particulzr 
troop ; go out on ſmall parties from the guard; perform cen- | mines, but are picked 12 peaſants in the fields, from 
tinels duty, Cc. | among the ſands, ahd pebbles. | 
GRANA 045 or GRANADA, in the military art, a hol- | The g#anat? is of ſomè uſe in medicine: its powder is fome- 
low ball, or ſhell, of iron, braſs, or even glaſs, or potters | times an itigredient in the cordial electuaries. The antient; 
earth, filled with gunpowder, and fitted with a fuze to give] held it excellent againſt heavineſs, and melancholy. 
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0 it fire. tet ws / GRAND, a term tathet French, than Engliſh, though uſed 
L * The name grajads takes its riſe hence, that it is filled with | on thahy occaſions in out language. Tt the fame in. 
. grains of powder, ab & pofngranate is with kernels. port with great; being formed of the Latin grandts. Ser 


Of theſe there are two kinds; the one large, the other ſmall: ARA T. 
| the firſt to be thrown at K- enemy by a mortar, properly In this ſenſe, we fay, the grand maſter of an order; the 
Abe latter to be caſt with the rund raſter of Ita; of the free maſons, Cc. Ser 


— 


) called bombs; Tee Bom B.— 
[ | 5 hand; and thence denominated. hand-granads's. ALTA, and Mason. 
| | Caſimir, indeed; makes another diſtinction ; where the ball, | So alfo, the grand fighor, the grand viſier, Cc. See VI. 
or ſhell is round, whatever the ſize be, he calls it a granado; | SIE R, Cc. Grand father, grand mother, c. See DE SGE, 
| and whete oval, or cylindrical, a bomb : but cuſtom allows Decket, Consancttnity, c. 


The beſt way, Calimir obſerves, to ſecure a man's ſelf from] denominated, which we frequently retain in Engliſh; a 

| the effect of a granado, is; to lie flat down on the ground, grand almoner, grand ecuyer, grand chambellan, grand 

before it burſt. _ ET voyer, &c, ' 

Hiſtorians relate, that at the ſiege of Oftend there were above | Giaxy affiſe ; (ee the article Axs1sx. 

fifty thouſand granado s thrown in one month into the city: GRAND cape ; fee the afticles Care, and Arrach ur. 

and that the citizens thre above twenty thouſand into the | GRAND diftre/s, diftriftid magna, a writ cf diſtreſs, ſo calkd 

| works of the beſiegers. 5 on account of its extent, which reaches to all the goods and 

1 The common, * land granado, is a little, hollow ball of] chattels of the party within the county. See DI STRESS. 

| {| iron, tin, wood, paſtboard, &c. filled with ſtrong powder, | This writ lies in two caſes : either when the tenant, or de- 

lighted with a fuzce, and thus thrown by hand into places | fendant is attached, and appears not, but makes default, or 

where men ſtand thick; and particularly into trenches, | where the tenant, or defendant hath once appeared, and after 
makes default, —On ſuch octaſions, this writ lies by common 


| 
| 
| only the former diviſion. In the French polity and cuſtoms, are divers officers thus 


* 1 
— 
— — — - 


and lodgments. 3 | 
Their compoſition is the ſame with that of Bolt Bs ; Which | law, in lieu of a petit cape. 
| ſee. For ſize, they are uſually about the bigneſs of an iron { GRAND ge, is a term uſed by painters, to expreſs, that 
| | bullet, and weigh about three pounds: ũs to dimenſions, the there is ſomething in the picture very t, and extraordi- 
if are commonly in thickneſs vrie eighth, one ninth, or otie fehth nary, calculated to ſurprife, pleaſe, and inſtruct. 
W | of their diameter; their aperture, or orifice about ,3 wide, this is found, they ſay, the painter was a man of the 
| as preſcribed by Caſimir, . | grand guſto : and they uſe the words fublime, and marvellous, 
ö | Thuanus obſerves, that the firſt time granadi's were ufed, | when they ſpeak of a picture, ia much the fame ſenſe, See 
Ki was at the ſiege of Wachtendonck, a ton near Gueldres; | SUBLIME. 
1 and that the inventor Was an inhabitant of Venlo, who in| GRAN b vlixir, {Er1x1R. 
4 | making an experiment of the effect thereof, occaſioned two | GRAN D gunrd, - GUARD. 
| thirds of that city fo be burnt ; the fire deing kindled by the | Gr AND Ju, foe 14 . 
fall of a granaas. | | (Cas ND prior, { . JFRIOR. 
GRAND provoſt of France, |PRovosrT, 


| Bombs were known long before the invefitlon of granatts's, | | 

See Mok a k.—The 'afitients had a fort of olle, or fire- | GRAN r a CHIVALRY, &SERGEANTY. 

pots, ſomewhat of the ſame nature with our gratazs*s, but | GRANDEE, is underſtood of a lord of the firſt rank, ot 

leſs perfect. | ; | | ho" quality. 

| Caſimir mentions a ſort 'of Mund granads's, without any n Spain, the term grandees, is uſed abſolutely to denote the 

f aperture, or fuzee, as not needing to be lighted; but deing riftie lords of the court, to whom the king has once given 
thrown with a mortar, rake fire of themſelves whenever they Rare to be covered in his preſence: there are ſome grande, 


| fall on any hard, ſolid object. | for life'ohily ; made by the king's ſaying, ſimply, Be covered. | 
| GRANARY, a plice to lay, or ſtore corn in, particularly | Others, are grandees by deſcent ; made by the king's ſaying, 

| for 8 See CoR N. Be covered for thy ſelf, and heirs. Theſe laſt are reputed fat ? 
| | Sir Hen, Wotton adviſes, to make it look towards the north, | above the former. | 3 | 
$ as much as may be; becauſe that quarter is 'moſt cool and There are ſome who have three, or four grandeeſhips in theis 


| temperate, 7 family. : 
1 Mr. Worlidge obſerves, that the beſt granaries are built of GR ANG E, an antient term for a barn; or place wherein to 
/ * . - ' ; * 4 * . 
„ | brick, with quarters of timber wrought in the inſide, wheteto| Hy up, and thraſh corn. 


| | | to nail the boards, with which the inſide of the granary muſt * The word is formed of the Latin granea ; Or of grerut, 
| be lined ſo cloſe to the bricks, that here be no room for ver- in, corn, &c. Hence alſo granger, or grangier, à gras. 
min to ſhelter themſelves. There may be many ſtories one eeper, or farmer. 


| rags J farm; with all the appendages of ſtables -for horſes, ſtalls for 

| | Some have had two grandries, the öne above the other, and], Lattle, Cc. See Fain, 5 

| filled the upper with wheat, or other cbth : this upper one het ps — 2 writers, muſtachoes, or whiskers 0: 
a A | n 


| had a ſmall hole in the floor, by Which the corn "deſcended 9 . 
| into the lower 6ne, like the ſand in ah hour gldſs; and when The word ſeems formed from the antient Britiſh, or Jriſ, 
it was all come down into the lower grüuley, it was then 'greann, a beard. ; 

| carried up again into the upper one; and ſo it was kept con- It is given for a reaſon 0 the cup is refuſed to the lait), 
1 | tinually in motion: Which is a great preſervation to the corn. | Quia barbati, & prolixos habent granos, dum poculum inter 
, —A large granary, full of ſquare wooden pipes, may keep | epulas ſumunt, prius liguore piles infictunt quam or! infun- 
corn from heating. unt. a 1 

| GRANAT E, populatly called Ga R NET, a gem, or precious | GRANITE, GraniTa, or GRANITES, a fort of marble, 
: {tone, of a high red colour ; thus called from the'reſemblance GARE hard, rough, and incapable of taking a thorough 


it bears to that of the kernel of a pomgranate. See PRE - liſh : thus called as being ſprinkled over with a great nu” 
C10Us fone. ber of little tains, reſembling grains of fand. See Mat 


i} Granates are either oriental, or occidental : the firſt are BI. E. | F 
U brought from divers parts of the Eaſt Indies; the ſecond'from | There are three ſorts of granite ; that of Egypt; that © 
| Spain, Bohemia, and Sileſia. Italy; and that of Dauphin .— The firſt has browniſ", - 
1 "I hoſe, from the 205 are diſtinguiſhed by their colour into reeniſh ſpots, on a dirty, white ground. It is found in vc") 

| | three kinds: the firſt, of a deep browniſh red, like black Live pieces; and is that chiefly uſed by the Egyptians, ba 
lis clotted blood; of which kind there are ſome as big as an | their obelisks, and pyramids, on the tombs of ther ar 
| hen's egg: the ſecond, are nearly of the colour of a hyacinth, [ men. There are columns of this ſtone above forty foot — 
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ite of Italy is ſofter than that of Egypt; eſpecially in 
ne 1 cuts with much more eaſe. Ther: is 
alſo a ſort of green granite, which is a ſpecies of ſerpentine, 
ſotted with green, and white ſpots, * 
he granite of Dauphiny, a quarry whereof has been found, 
is only a very hard fort of flint. 3 
GR ANIVOROUS, an epithet, or denomination given to 
ſuch animals as feed upon corn, or any other grain, or ſeeds. 
See ANIMAL, and SEED. er 
Granivorous animals are chiefly of the bird kind. See BIRD. 
Theſe have 2 iar proviſion for the digeſting of fo dry 
and hard a See 10 EST ION, 7 e. 
RANT, in law, a gift in writing, o ing i 
9 not lying in livery, and which cannot aptly be palled, 
or conveyed by word only ; as rents, reverſions, ſervices, 
adyowſons in grols, tithes, &c, | 
Or, it is a gift made by ſuch perſons as cannot give but by 
deed; as the king and all ies politic. See DoN A- 


any thing, by any perſon. | 
In this ſenſe he that granteth is named granter, and he to 
whom it is made, the grantee. 
A thiug is ſaid to lie in grant, which cannot be aſſigned with- 
out deed. See DEED. 
GRANULATED eil; fee the article O11. 
GRANULATION, in chymiſtry, an operation performed 
on metals, whereby they are reduced into ſmall grains, or 
lobules. 
t is done by melting them; and when in fuſion, caſting them 
into cold water; in which they .congeal into granules, as re- 
uired : and are hereby rendered more eaſy to be diſſolved.— 
he beſt way is to pour the fluid metal through a culender, 
or a new birchen broom. See SHoT. | 
Wealſo ſay, the grauulation of gun-· poder. See (3 U v-powder, 
GRAPE, fee the articles VIN E, 
GRAPHOI DES, or (GRAPHIOIDES, Teague, in 


anatomy, an appendage of the bones of the temples, long, 


ſmall, fharp, and a little crooked, like a cock's ſpur: called 
alſo fyloides, See STYLOIDE8, and Os TEMPOR IS. | 
The ſame name is ſometimes alſo applied to the muſculus digaſ- 
tricus. See DIGASTRICUS. 
Likewiſe, to an extenſion of the brain, reſembling a writing- 
pen. See CALAMUS. | X 
GRAPHOMETER, a name which ſome authors, parti-| 
cularly the French, give to a ſurveying inſtrument, by us 
commonly called a ſemicircle. See SEMI CIRCLE. 
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GRAVE, in grammar, a ſpecies of 


AISIN, and WINE. | 
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yſentery,” | 
M. Bouldus made an extract of this plant, which purged 
gently, and was very diuretic : another extract made of the 


ces or refuſe, proved much more efficacious, iff. de 
P Acad. an. 1705. 


GRAVE, in muſic, is applied to a ſound, which is in a low, 


or deep tune. Sce Sou dp, and Tung. 

The thicker the chord, or ſtring, the more grave the tone, 
or note : and the ſmaller, the acuter. Sec — 

Notes are ſuppoſed to be the more graue, in proportion as tlie 
vibrations of the chord are leſs quick. See GRAVIT v. 


accent oppoſite to acute. 
See ACUTE. 
The grave accent is expreſſed thus: () and ſhews that the 
voice is to be depreſſed, and the ſyllable over which it is placed, 
pronounced in a low, deep tone, See ACCENT. 


GRAVE is allo an ingredient in the compolition of divers 


terms in hiſtory, and policy . Thus we ſay, Landgrave, 
Burgrave, Margrave, Palgrave, c. See PaLs-grave, c. 
The word, in this ſenſe, is formed of the German graf, ſigni- 
fying comes, count; called in the barbarous Latin, grawio, 
and graphio. 


GRAVE is alſo uſed for a tomb, wherein a perſon defunct is in- 


terred. See Toms, and SEPULCHRE. 


GRAVE DO, 32 beavineſs, or liſtleflneſs, which accompan ics 


a leſſened tranſpiration, or taking cold, as it is commonly called. 
Hence alſo, the caſe being frequently accompanied with a 
running of the noſe, and eyes, gravedo and cerpaa are 
ſometimes uſed promiſcuouſly. See Cox YTA. 


GRAVEL“, in natural huffory, coarſer ſand, found at the 


bottom, and the ſides of rivers. Sce SAN D. 

The word is formed of the French grawier ; which du Cange 
_ from the barbarous Latin graveria, ſignifying the 
ame. 

Monſ. Perrault and Dr. Woodward lay down the difference 
between ſand, and gravel.— The firſt, is ſmall, and conſiſts 
of finer, evener grains: the latter is bigger, and conſiſts of 
little pebbles, and flints of various kinds, and mixed with 
the ſand and the finer fragments of other ftones, 

Gravel is chiefly uſed in laying yards, courts, and walks in 
gardens, — 


GRAVEL, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the bladder, and kid- 


neys, occaſioned by a ſandy, or gritty matter gathered there- 
in, which cohering into a ſtony maſs, prevents the due ſecre- 
tion, and excretion of the urine. See URINE. 

The gravel is generally conſidered as the ſame diſeaſe with 
the calculus, or ſtone. See STONE. 


GRAPPLE, in the manage A horſe is ſaid to grapple with GRAVEL oil; ſee the article Sox T. 


one, or both legs, when he catches, or raiſes them more 


haſtily, and higher than ordinarily ; as if he were curvet- | 


ting. 

GRASS 

dening, Sc. See WALK, c. 
Graſs, or green ꝓlets are had either by ſowing of hayſeed, or 
laving of turf: for the firſt, which is the cheapeſt way, the 
iced of the fineſt upland ,paſtures is to be choſe, well ſifted | 
and cleanſed. f 
For the ſecond, the turf ſhould be cut on a down, or green, | 
or common, or ſheep-walk, where the graſs is ſhort and 
tne; if there be any knobs, or roughneſſes, the place muſt | 
be cleanſed and rolled after a ſhower, before it be cut up. 
The turf is cut in ſquares, marked out with lines, 
raiſed with a knife, and rolled up; about three inches thick. 
The quarters, or verges are to be prepared with a fine coat 
of poor earth to lay the turf on; and after laying, the turf 
muſt be well watered, rolled, c. | 
Small pieces of graſs work, as knots, ſhell-work, and vo- 
lutes of parterres, cut- work, verges about .baſons, -&c. , muſt 
always be laid with turf. — | 
To ſow, graſs for plots, '&c. the ground muſt be firft dug or 
broke with.a ſpade, then dreſſed, laid even, raked fine, and 
covered an inch thick with good mould to facilitate the 
growth of the ſeed. Then the ſeed to be ſown pretty thick, 
that it may come up cloſe and ſhort; and laſtly, to be 
raked up, and covered. The beſt ſeaſon is the latter end of 
Auguſt: when it is well come up, it muſt be mowed, and 
this often repeated; ſince the oftener it is mowed, the thicker 
and handſomer it grows. It muſt be alſo rolled from time to 
dime. 

Live leaved GRAS, in heraldry, ſee the article Five-leaved. 

GRATIC ULATION, a term ſome writers uſe for the 
dividing a draught, or delign into ſquares, in order to the re- 
ducing it thereby, See REDUCTION, 

GRATIOLA, a medicinal plant, . reſembling hyſſop; of con- 
b:derable virtues; though little known in the ordinary prac- 
tice, as being. ſuppoſed dangerous of application. In Eng- 
lith it is called -bedge-hy//2p, and god's-grace. 

Its moſt noted effects are to evacuate hydropic waters, both 
upwards and downwards, taken either in infuſion, or de- 
doction; to cleanſe wounds, and to kill worms. —Its 


bark, taken in powder, is ſaid to be ſcarce inferior in virtue 


— ipecacuanha for dyſenteries. / 
dis of a very bitter taſte ; whence, probably its ver mifu- 


plats, and walks, make a. conſiderable article in gar- 


GRAVR.L walk, in gardening. —To lay, or form a walk with 


gravel, all the good ſoil is to be pared away, below the roots 
of any graſs, or weeds; then the place to be filled two or 
three inches with coarſe gravel unſearſed, laying it higheſt in 
the middle ; then rolling it ; a new ſtratum of finer gravel 
to be thrown on, two, or three inches thick : and the rolling 
to be repeated again and again. 

Note, the ſides next the beds ſhould be laid a foot and an 
half, or two foot with turf, from whence the heat of the fun 
cannot be reflected as from gravel, to the prejudice of the 
neighbouring flowers. 

GRAVELLING, among farriers, a diſorder incident to tra- 
velling horſes, occaſioned by little gravel-ſtones getting in 
between the hoof and the ſhoe, which ſettling to the quick, 
frets, and feſters the part. | 
It is cured by pulling off the ſhoe, drawing the place to the 
quick, picking out all the gravel, and ſtopping up the toot 
with horſe-greaſe, and turpentine poured in hot. 

GRAVER, a ſteel inſtrument, ſerving to engrave on me- 
tals, See ENGRAVING. 

The graver conſiſts of four ſides, or faces; and the point 
uſually terminates in a lozenge. The other end is fitted into a 
wooden handle. See STEEL, TEMPER, c. 

Beſide engravers, the ſcal-cutters, lockſmiths, gunſmiths, 
goldſmiths, armourers, ſpurriers, &c, likewiſe make uſe of 
gravers, — X 

GRAVING, the act, or art of cutting lines, figures, and 
other defigns on metals ; more properly called engraving. See 
ENGRAVING. 

GRAVITATION, the exerciſe of gravity, or the preſſure 
a body exerts on another body underneath it by the power of 

ravity. See GRAVITY, 

t is one of the laws of nature, diſcovered by Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, and now. received by moſt philoſophers, that every par- 
ticle of matter in nature gravitates towards every other par- 
ticle ; which law is the hinge whereon the whole Newtonian 

hiloſophy turns. See NE w TONIAN philoſophy. 

What we call gravitation, with reſpect to the gravitating bo- 
dy, is called attraction with reſpect to the body gravitated to, 
See ATTRACTION. 

The planets, both primary and ſecundary, as alſo the comets, 
do all gravitate toward the ſun, and toward each other; and 
the ſun toward them ; and that in proportion to the quantity 
of matter in each. Sce PLanetT, CoME IT, Sun, EAR T I, 
Moo, Ec. 
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proved by the neceſſity of making the pendulum ſhorter in 
thoſe places, before it will N See PENDULUM, 
4* Gravity equally affects all bodies, without regard either 
to their bulk, figure, or matter: ſo that abſtracting from 
the reſiſtance of the medium, the moſt compact and looſe, 
the greateſt and ſmalleſt bodies would deſcend equal ſpaces 
in —_ times; as appears from the quick deſcent of very 
light bodies in the exhaufted receiver. See Vacuuu. 


GRA 


The r 
out of their natural places; and that gravitation ceaſes when 
they are reſtored to the ſame; the intention of nature being 
then fulfilled. The final cauſe of this faculty, they hold, is 
only to bring elementary bodies to łheir proper places where 
they may reſt.— But the moderns ſhew that bodies exerciſe 
avity even when at reſt, and in their proper places. 
his is particularly fhewn of fluids; and it is one of the 
laws of hydroſtatics, demonſtrated by Mr. Boyle, and 
others, that fluids gravitate in oprio loco, the upper parts 


ence, a very great difference may be obſerved betwixt gra- 
vity and magnetiſm; the latter affecting only iron, and that 
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| 
| 
| | refling on the lower, Cc. See FLU1D. towards its poles ; the former, all bodies alike, in every part, 
Ft or the laws of gravitation of bodies in fluids, ſpecifially lighter | See MAGNETISM. 2 
i or heavier than themſelves ; ſee Spz CIFIC gravity, FLUID, Hence, it follows that gravity, in all bodies, is proportionable 
| J tec. , to their uantity of matter; ſo that all bodies con iſt of mat- 
Center of GRAVITAT ION, CENTER. ters equally heavy. See Bop x, MarrER, Sc. 
iſ Line of GRAVITATION, ſee Line. Hence alſo may be concluded that there is no ſuch thing as 
Hf Plane of GRAviTATION, PLANE. poſitive levify ; thoſe things which appear light, being only 
GRAVITY, in phyſics, natural tendency, or incli- comparatively ſo. See LEviTY. 7 ate 
| nation of bodies toward a centre. See CENTER. If ſeyeral things aſcend, and ſwim in fluids, it is only be- 
ö In this ſenſe gravity coincides with centripetal force. See | cauſe they are not, bulk for bulk, ſo heavy as thoſe fluids ; 
CENTRIPETAL force. nor is there any reaſon, wh cork, for inſtance, ſhould be 


ſaid to be light, becauſe it ſwims on water, any more than 
iron, becauſe it will ſwim on mercury. See SPECIFIC 
gravity, &c. | | 

59 This power encreaſes as we deſcend, and decreaſes as we 


I} Gravity is defined by others, more generally, to be the na- 
{ | | tural tendency of one body towards another; and by others 
bit more generally ſtill, the mutual tendency of each body, and 


| | each particle of a body towards all others: in which ſenſe the 
4 word concides with what we more uſually call attractian. See aſcend from the centre of the earth, and that in the propor- 
, F . . » . 
| ATTRACTION. tion of the ſquares of the diſtances therefrom reciprocally ; ſo 
WI! 'The terms gravity, centripetal force, weight, and attraction, as, for inſtance, at a double diſtance, to have but a quarter 
| do, in effect, all denote the ſame thing; only in different | of the force, Oc. | 
j 


6 As all bodies gravitate towards the earth; ſo, does the 
earth equally gravitate towards all bodies, 7. e. the action of 
gravity is mutual on each fide, and _ See REACTION. 
Hence alſo the attractive powers bodies, at equal diſ- 
— from the centre, ate as the quantities of matter in the 
ies. 

Hence alſo the attractive force of the entire bodies, con ſiſis 
of the attractive force of the parts: for by the adding, or 
taking away any part of the matter of a body, its gravis is 
encreaſed, or diminiſhed in the proportion of the quantity of 
ſuch particle to the entire maſs. — _ | 

General, or univerſal GR AviT y.—The exiſtence of the ſame 

principle of gravity in the great regions of the heavens, as 
well as on earth, is eaſily proved. 
That all motion is naturally rectilinear, is allowed by all; 
thoſe bodies, therefore, which move in curves, muſt be re- 
tained therein by ſome power continually acting on them. 
Hence, the planets being found to revoive in curvilinear 
orbits, we infer that there is ſome power, by whoſe con- 
fant influence, they are prevented from flying off in tan- 


gents. 
Again, it is proved by mathematicians, that all bodies mov- 


views, and relations: which different relations, however, 
| | authors are apt to confound ; and accordingly, the four, are 


frequently uſed rn 
In propriety, when we conſider a body as tending towards the 


i 
1 earth, the force wherewith it tends we call gravity, force of 
1 


gravity, or gravitating force : the ſame force, when we con- 
| ſider it as immediately tending to the centre of the earth, we 
| call centripetal force : the ſame, when we conſider the earth, 
| or body toward which it tends, we call attraction, or attrac- 
| tive 2 and when we conſider it, in reſpect of an ob- 
| ſtacſe, or a body in the way of its tendency, upon which it 
' acts, we call it weight, See WEIGHT, &c. 
| Philoſophers conceive very differently of gravity : its nature, 
uſe, phænomena, cauſe, effects, and extent have afforded 
various ſpeculations in all ages. | 
Some conſider it as an active property, or innate vis in bodies, 
| whereby they endeavour to join their centre. Others hold 
|| — in this ſenſe, to be an occult quality, and as ſuch to 
| exploded out of all ſound philoſophy. See OccuLT guality. 
9 Sir Tlaac Newton, though he frequently calls it a vis, power, 
1 | or property in bodies; yet explains himſelf, that all he intends 
| by the word, is the effect, or the phænomenon. He does 
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not conſider the principle, the cauſe whereby bodies tend 
downwards, but the tendency itſelf, which is no occult qua- 
lity, but a ſenſible phænomenon; be its cauſe what it will, 
whether a property eſſential to body, as ſome make it; or 
ſuperadded to it, as others; or even an impulſe of fome body 
from without, as others. Scc NEWTONIAN hiloſopby. 

It is a law of nature long obſerved, that all bodies near the 
earth, have a gravity, or tendency towards the centre of the 
earth ; which law, the moderns, and particularly the im- 
mortal Sir Iſaac Newton, have found, from certain obſer- 
vation, to be much more extenſive, and to hold univerſally 
with reſpe& to all the known bodies in nature, See Na- 
TURE, 

It is now, therefore, acknowledged a principle or law of na- 
ture, that all bodies, and all the particles of all bodies, gravi- 
ate towards each other, mutually ; from which ſingle prin- 
ciple, Sir Iſaac Newton has happily deduced all the great phæ- 
nomena of nature, See NEW TON IAN phileſepby. 

Hence gravity may be diſtinguiſhed into particular, and 
general, 

particular Gravity is that whereby heavy bodies deſcend 
towards the centre of the earth. See EARTH. 

Phenomena, or properties of particular GRAVITY.—1“ All 
circumterreſtrial bodies do hereby tend towards 2 point, which 
is either accurately, or very nearly the centre of magnitude 
of the terraqueous globe, TERRAQUEOUS globe, 

29 This point, or centre is fixed within the earth; or at leaſt 
hath been ſo ever ſince we have had any authentic hiſtory. 
For a conſequence of its ſhifting, though ever ſo little, would 
be the overflowing of the low lands, on that fide of the globe 
towards which it approached, Dr. Halley ſuggeſts, it would 
well account for the univerſal deluge, to have the centre of 
gravitation removed for a time towards the middle of the 
then inhabited world: for the change of place but the 
2000") part of the radius of our earth would be ſufficient 
to lay the tops of the higheſt hills under water. See DE- 
LUGE. 

ze In all places equi-diftant from the centre of the earth, 
the force of gravity is nearly equal. Indeed all places of the 
earth's ſurface are not at equal diſtances from the centre; be- 
cauſe the equatorial parts are ſomething higher than the polar 
parts : the difference between the earth's diameter and axis 
being about thirty-four Engliſh miles, which hath been 


ing in any curve line deſcribed in a plane, and which by 
radii drawn to. any certain point, deſcribe areas about the 
point proportionable to the times; are impelled, or acted on by 
ſome power tending towards that point : now it is ſhewn by 


the aſtronomers, -that the primary planets round the ſun, and 


the ſecundary planets, round t 
areas proportionable to the times. Conſequently, the power 


whereby they are retained in their orbits, is directed to- 
wards the bodies placed in the centres thereof. 

Laſtly, it is demonſtrated, that if ſeveral bodies revolve 
with an equable motion in concentrical circles, and the 
ſquares of their periodical times be as the cubes of the diſ- 
tances from the common centre; the centripetal forces of the 
revolving bodies, will be reciprocally as the ſquares of the 
diſtances. Or, if bodies revolve in orbits approaching to cir- 
cles, and the apſides of thoſe orbits be at reſt ; the centri- 
petal forces of he revolving bodies will be reciprocally 4: 
the ſquares of the diſtances. 

Now, the aſtronomers all agree, that both theſe caſes obtain 
in all the planets : whence it follows, that the centripetal 
powers of all the planets are reciprocally as the ſquares of the 
diſtances from the centres of the orbits. See PLANET. 
Upon the whole, it appears, that the planets are retained in 
their orbits by ſome power which is continually acting on 
them: that this power is directed toward the centre of their 
orbits : that the intenſion, or efficacy of this power er create 
upon an approach toward the centre, and diminiſhes tits 
receſs from the ſame ; and that it encreaſes in the ſame pro- 
portion as the diſtance diminiſhes; and diminiſhes in the 
ſame as the diſtance encreaſes—Now, by comparing this cen- 
tripetal force of the planets, with the force of gravity on 
earth, they will be found perfectly alike. 

This we ſhall illuſtrate in the caſe of the moon, the neareſt 
to us of all the planets.—The rectilinear ſpaces deſcribed in 
any given time by a falling body, urged by any pow*” 
reckoning from the beginning of its deſcent, are propor” 
tionable to thoſe powers. Gaterencly, the centripetal 
force of the moon revolving in its orbit, will be to the force 
of gravity on the ſurface of the earth; as the ſpace which 
the moon would deſcribe in falling, any little time, by ber 
centripetal force towards the earth, had ſhe no circular mo 
tion at all, to the ſpace a body near the earth would de- 
ſcribe in falling by its gravity towards the ſame. 


Now, 


* 


| actual calculus of thoſe two ſpaces; it appears, 
a 2 1 of them is to the ſecond, i. e. the pri ny 
force of the moon revolving in her orbit, is to the rce 
f gravity on the ſurface of the earth, as the ſquare of the 
f L ſemidiameter, to the ſquare of the ſemidiametex of her 
orbit : which is the ſame ratio as that of the moon's centri- 
— force in her orbit, to the ſame force near the ſurſace of 
Tie no centripetal force, therefore, is equal to the force 
of gravity, Theſe forces, conſequently, are not different, 
* and the ſame: for, were they different, bodies 


by the two powers conjointly, would fall towards 
rad! with a velocity double to that ariſing from the ſole 


power of gravity, 
t 


is evident, therefore, that the moon's centripetal force, 
whereby ſhe is retained in her orbit, and prevented from run- 
ning off in tangents; is the very power of grevity of the 
__ extended thither. f 
The moon, therefore, gravitates towards the earth ; and the 
carth-reciprocally towards the moon: which is further con- 
firmed by the phanomena of the tides. Sce TI DESG. 


For, as the revolutions of the primary planets round the ſun, 
and thoſe of the ſatellites of jupiter and ſaturn round their 
primaries, are phænomena of the ſame kind as the revolution 
of the moon round the earth; as the centripetal powers of 
the primary are directed towards the centre of the ſun; and 
thoſe of the ſatellites, towards the centre of their primaries ; 
and laſtly, as all theſe powers are reciprocally as the ſquares 
of the diſtances from the centres, it may lately be concluded 


that the power and cauſe is the ſame in all, 
Therefore, as the moon gravitates towards the earth, and the 


earth towards the moon; ſo do all the ſecundaries to their 
primary ones; the primaries to their ſecundary ones; fo, alſo, 
the primary ones to the ſun, and the ſun to the primary ones. 
See PLANET, COMET, SYSTEM, Dec. 

Phenomena, or reperties 0 univerſal GRA IT. — I. All the 
ſeveral particles of all dies in nature gravitate to all the 


particles of all other bodies. 
Jo what has been urged in proof hereof, from the analogy 
between the motions of the ſeveral bodies in our ſyſtem; it 


alſo, is found to diſturb the motion of the ſatellites of ſa- 
turn, So that the gravitation of thoſe bodies is matter of 


actual obſervation, See JurirER, SATURN, and 84. 


equally ſwift, are to each other as the quantities of matter, 
Conſequently, ſince unequal bodies, which are equally iwift, 
are to each other as the quantities of matter ; therelore, in 
regard unequal bodies at the ſame diſtance from the attracting 
body are ſound to move equally ſwift, by gravity : it is evi- 
dent, the forces of gravity are proportionable to the quanti- 
ties of matter. 
3. The proportion of the increaſe, or decreaſe, of gravity in 
the approach, or removal of bodies from each other, is this; 


ſquares, of the diſtances.— Thus, ſuppoſe a body of an hun- 
dred pounds, at the diſtance of ten diameters from the carth; 
the ſame body, if its diſtance were but half ſo great, would 
have quadruple the weight: if its diſtance were but one third | 
of the former, its weight would be ninc times as great, &. 

Hence we gather the following corollaries. 10 That at equal 
diſtances from the centre of homogenen! bodies, the grautty is 
directly as the quantity of matter, and inverſely as the ſquare | 


of the diameter, 26 That on the ſurfaces of equal, ſpheri- 
cal, and homogeneous bodies, the gravities are as the den- 
ſities. 3 That on the ſurfaces of ſpherical, homogeneous, 
equally denſe, but unequal bodies, the gravities are inverſely 
as the ſquares of the diameters, 4% That if both the den- 
ſities and diameters differ, the gravities on the ſurfaces will be 
it 2 ratio compounded of the denſities, and the diameters, 
Laſtly, that a body placed any where, within a hollow 
lphere, which is homogeneous, and every where of the ſame 

| | Bover k be placed; 


Cauſe if GRAvITY,—We have various theories advanced by 
the Philoſophers of Various ages to account for this grand 
Principle of gravitation, The antients, who were only 
;quainted with particular gravity, or the tendency of ſub- 


Ariſtotle, and the peripateticks, content themſelves to refer 
872Uity or weight to a native inclination in heavy bodies to 


be in their proper place or ſphere, the centre of the earth; 
See SPHERE and ELEMENT, 


* 


Copernicus aſCribes it to an innate principle in all parts of 


deavour to return to them again, the neareſt way. 
But neither of theſe ſtems aſhgns any phyſical cauſe of this 


liſtent with the phænomena. See Max RTISM. Cad 

Des Cartes, and his followers, Rohault, Ce. attribute gra- 
51% to an external impulſe, or truſion of ſome ſubtle matter. 
Ty the rotation of the earth, ſay they, all the parts and 
appendages thereof neceſſarily endeavour to recede from the 
centre of rotation : but they cannot, all, actually recede, ag 
there is no vacuum, or ſpace to receive them. 

If now, we ſuppoſe the earth A BCD, 723 Mechanic, 
hg. 8. and L 2 erreſtrial body placed in the pyramidal ſpace, 


toward the centre ; for the ſame reaſons, as cork, though a 
heavy body, aſcend, in water, 

This hypotheſis, though ingenious enough, yet, as it is 
founded on the ſuppolition of a plenum, it is overthrown by 
What we ſhall Prove of the exiſtence of a vacuum, 

Dr. Hook inclines to an opinion much like that of Des 
Cartes: gravity, he thinks, deducible from the action of a 
molt ſubtile medium, which eaſily pervades, and penetrates 
the moſt ſolid bodies; and which by ſome motion it has, 


Voſſius, and many others, give partly into the Carteſian no- 
tion, and ſuppoſe Lavi to ariſe from the diurnal rotation 


concludes, that it is no adventitious effect of any motion, or 
ſubtile matter, but an original, and general law impreſſed by 
the almighty on all matter, and preſerved therein by ſome 
efficient power Penetrating the very ſolid, and intimate fub- 
ſtance thereof; as being found always Proportionable, not to 
the ſurfaces of bodies or Corpulcles, but to their ſolid quan- 
tity and contents. —It ſhould therefore, be no more enquired, 
why bodies gravitate, than how ag 4 came to be firſt put in 
ion ö I. c. 11. 816. 
Dr. S. Gra velande, in his Introduct. ad 2 Newton, 


ture, originally and immediately impreſied by the creator, 
without any dependance on any ſecond law or cauſe at all, 
Of this he thinks the three following conſiderations ſufficent 
proof. 

1% That gravity requires the preſence of the gravitating or 
attracting body : ſo the ſatellites of Jupiter, e. gr. gravitate 


2" That the diſtance being ſuppoſed the lame, the velocity 
wherewith bodies are moved, by the force of gravity, depends 


the velocity is not changed, let the maſg of the gravitating 
body be what it will. 

39 That if gravity do depend on any known law of mo- 
tion, it muſt be ſome impulſe from an extraneous body; 
whence, as gravity is continual, a continual ſtroke would be 


bodies, it muſt be fluid, and ſubtile enough to penetrate the 
ſubſtance of all bodies: but how ſhall a body ſubtile enough 
to penetrate the ſubſtance of the hardeſt bodies, and ſo rare ag 
not ſenſibly to hinder the motion of bodies, be able to im- 


this force increaſe in the ratio of the maſs of the body toward 
which the other bod is moved? Whence is it that all bodies, 
ſuppoſing the ſame iſtance, and the ſame body gravitated to, 
move with the ſame velocity? Can 2 fluid, which only acts 


Mr. Cotes goes yet further; giving a view of Sir Iſaac New- 
ton's philoſophy, he aſſerts that gravity. is to be ranked among 
the primary qualities of al] bodies ; and deemed as eſſential to 
matter, as extenſion, mobility, or impenetrability, Prefat, 
ad Newton, Princip, 
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that there is a medium in nature 
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G R A 


But this uthor'may ſeem to have overſhot the mark. ls great | 
maſter, Sir Iſaac Newton himſelf, diſchims the notion ; and | 


to ſhew'that he does not take gravity to be eſſential to bodies, 

gives us his opinion about the cauſe ; chuſing to prope it by 

way of query, as not being yet ſufficiently farished about it by 

experiments. * i Mn 

This query we ſhall ſubjoin oder! Nen having ſhewn 
ly 


1 


more ſubtile than air, 
by whoſe vibrations light communicates heat to bodies, and is 
itſelf put into alternate fits of eaſy reflexion and eaſy tranſ- 
miſſion, and ſound * M and by the different den- 
fities whereof the refraction and reflexion of light is per- 
formed, See Mzprium, HEAT, REFRACTION, &c. 
— He proceeds to enquire, 355 

e Is not chis medium much rarer within the denſe bodies of 


« the fun, ſtars, planets, and comets, than in the empty 


paſſing 
t< to great diſtances, doth it not grow denfer and denſer per- 


'« petually, and thereby caufe the gravity of thoſe great bo- 


« dies towards one another, and of their parts to wards the 
te bodies; every body endeavouring to recede from the denſer 
* 4 of the medium towards the rarer? _ 

4 For if this medium be fuppoſed rarer within the ſun's 
« body than at its ſurface, and rarer there than at the hun- 
<« Aredth part of an inch from his body, and rarer there than 
e at the fiftieth part of an inch from his body, and rarer 
« there than at the orb of faturn ; I fee no reaſon why the 
« jncreaſe of denſity ſhould ftop any where, and not rather 
« be continued through all diſtances from the fun to ſaturn, 
« and beyond. | 

« And though this increaſe of denſity may at great diſtances 
e be exceeding flow ; yet if the elaffic force of this medium 
« be exceeding great, it may ſuffice to impel bodies from the 
„ denſer parts of the medium towards the rarer with all that 
« power which we call gravity, 5 

« And that the elaſtic force of this medium is exceeding 
= — may be gathered from the ſwiftneſs of its vibrations. 
« Sounds move about 1140 Englith feet in a ſecond of time, 
« and in ſeven or eight minutes of time they move about 
„ one hundred Engliſh miles: light moves from the ſun to us 
« in about ſeven, or eight minutes of time, which diſtance 
« js about 70000000 Engliſh miles, ſuppoſing the horizon- 
<« tal parallax of the ſan to be about twelve ſeconds ; and the 
4 vibrations, or pulſes of this medium, that they ma cauſe 
<« the alternate fits of eaſy tranſmiffion, and eaſy refleQion, 


«© muſt be ſwifter than light, and by confequence, above 


« 100000 ſwifter than ſounds ; and therefore the elaſtic 
« force of this medium, in proportion to its denſity, muſt 
<< be above 700900 X 700000 (that is, above 490000000000) 
<< times greater than the elaſtic force of the air, 1s in pro- 


„portion to its denſity: for the velocities of the pulſes of 


« elaftic mediums, are in a ſubduplicate ratio of the ela- 
<« ſjicities and the rarities of the mediums taken toge- 
«© ther. | T0 

« As magnetiſm is ſtronger in ſmall loadſtones than in great 
« ones, in proportion to their bulk; and gravity is ſtronger 
on the furface of ſmall planets, than on thoſe of great ones, 
jn proportion to their bulk; and ſmall bodies are agitated 
« much more by electric attraction, than great ones: fo the 
e ſmallneſs of the rays of light, may contribute very much 
« to the power of the agent by which they are refracted ; 
« and if any one ſhould ſuppoſe that æther (like our air) 
may contain particles which endeavour to recede from one 
„ another — I do not know what this æther is) and that 
« jts particles are exceedingly ſmaller than thoſe of air, or 
<« even than thoſe of light; the exceeding ſmallneſs of ſuch 
particles may contribute to the greatneſs of the force by 
« which they recede from one another, and thereby make 
e that medium exceedingly more rare and elaſtic than air, 
« and of confequence exceedingly leſs able to reſiſt the mo- 
« tions of projectiles, and exceedingly more able to preſs 


« upon groſs bodies, by endeavouring to expand itſelf.” 


Optics, p. 325, c. See LIGHT, ELASTICITY, Ec. 


GRAvir v, in mechanics, denotes the conatus, or tendency 


of bodies toward the centre of the earth. See CENTER. 
That part of mechanics which conſiders the motion of 
bodies ariſing from gravity, is peculiarly called flatics, See 
STATICS. 

ed in this view, is diſtinguiſhed into abſolute, and re- 
arnVve. 


Abſolute Gravity, is that wherewith a body deſcends freely | 


through an unreſiſting medium. See RESISTANCE. _ 
The laws of abſolute gravity ; fee under the article Dx - 


Sn bodies: 
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Relative GRAVITY, is that wherewith a body deſcends after 


having ſpent part of its weight in overcoming ſome reſiſtance. 
See RESISTANCE. 

Such is that wherewith a body deſcends along an inclined 
plane, where ſome part is employed in overcoming the fe- 
ſiſtance, or friction of the plane. See FRI CT ION. 

The laws of relative gravity; fee under the articles inclined 
PLANE, DESC ENT, FLU1D, RESISTANCE, O&c. 


Center of GRAVITY 3 fee CENTER of gravity. , 
Diameter of GRAVITY; ſee DIAMETER of gravity. 


Gravity of the air; fee WEIGHT of the air : fee all; 
GRAVIr x, in muſic, is an affection of ſound, whereby it be. 


Gravity ſtands in oppoſition to acuteneſs, which is that 


GRA 


\ Paracentvic ſolicitation 'of GAV A ſer PRRAcENT RIC. 
| Plane of GRAVITY | Cp £91052 1 
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Retarlation from GRAVIT VI fee RETARDATION. 


Gravity, in hydroita tics The laws'6f bodies 1 in 


fluids, make the bu ines of hydroſtatics. HY Ro. 
„„ engage bras 
' Gravity is here divided into abſolute and ſpecific. 

Abſolute, or true GRAVITY, is the whole force wherewith the 
body tends downward, See GRAVITATION. 

Speci GRAvIT v, called alſo relative, comparative, and ap. 
parent Gravity, is the exceſs of gravity in any body, 
Above that of an equal quantity or bulk of another. Ser 

eee (LIN 

For the laws of ſpecific gravity, with the methods of deter. 

mining it both in ſolids and aids ; fee SPECIFIC graviy, 
and Hy DrRoOSTATICAL balance, | 


A1R and PRESSURE. 
comes denominated grave, low, or flat. See SOUND. 


zflection of ſound, whereby it is denominated acute, ſharp, 
or high. See ACUTENESS. 
"The 7elation of gravity and acuteneſs, is the principal thing 
concerned in muſic; the diſtinctneſs, and determinatene\s of 
which relation, gives ſound the denomination of harmonical, 
or muſical. See Music, and HARMONY. 
The degrees of gravity, &c. depend on the nature of the 
fonorous body itſelf, and the particular figure and quantity 
thereof : though, in ſome caſes, they likewiſe depend on the 
part of the body where it is ſtruck. Thus, . gr. the ſound; 
of two bells of different metals, and the ſame ſhape aud 
dimenſions, being ſtruck in the ſame place, will difter as to 
acuteneſs and gravity ;z and two bells o the fame metal will 
differ in acuteneſs, if they differ in ſhape or magnitude, ot 
be ſtruck in different parts. See BE LL. 
S in chords, all other things being equal, if they differ either 
in matter, or dimenſions, or tenſion; they will alſo differ n 
ravity, See CHORD. | 
Thus again, the found of a piece of gold is much grave: 
than that of a piece of filver of the fame ſhape and dimen- 
fions ; and, in this caſe, the tones ate, ceteris paribus, pro- 
portional to the ſpecihc 8 ſo a ſolid ſphere of braß, 
two foot in diameter, will ſound graver than another of one 
foot diameter ; and here the tones are proportional to the 
1 of matter, or the abſolute weights. 
it muſt be obſerved, that acuteneſs and gravity, as alla 
loudneſs and lowneſs, are but relative things. We common!y 
call a found acute and loud, in reſpe& to another which 1s 
grave, or low with reſpect to the former : ſo that the ſame 
ſound may be both grave and acute, and alſo loud and low, 
in different compariſons, 
The degrees of acuteneſs, and gravity, make the differen! 
tones, or tunes of a voice, or ſound : fo we ſay one found s 
in tune with another, when they are in the fame degree ot 
' gravity, See TUNE. 
he immediate cauſe, or means of this diverſity of tone lies 
deep. The modern muſicians fix it on the different velocity 
of the vibrations of the ſonorous body: in which ſenſe gra- 
vity may be defined, a relative property of ſound, whic!, 
with reſpect to ſome other, is the effect of a leſſer number o. 
vibrations accompliſhed in the ſame time, or of vibrations 0! 
a longer duration—In which ſenſe alſo, acuteneſs is the cect 
of a greater number of vibrations, or vibrations of a ſhortet 
duration. See CONCORD. 
If two, or more ſounds be compared in the relation of 87. 
vity, &c, they ate either equal, or unequal, in the degree 0 
tune.—Such as are equal, are called uniſens. See UN150N. 
The unequal including, às it Were, A diſtance between cc 
other, conſtitute what we call an interval in mulic 3 which 18 
properly the difference, in point of gravity, between io 
ſounds, See INTERVAL. : 
Upon this unequality, or difference, dses the whole effect 
depend; and in reſpeR hereof, thee intervals are died 
into concords, and diſcords, See CONCORD, and DiscoRD; 
ſee alſo SCALE. 


GRAVY, in cookery, &c. the juice of fleſh, or fiſh, ab- 


tained therefrom by coction, elixation, frixion, or the like. 
See JUICE. 

The procuring of gravies is no inconfiderable part of cook- 
ery, inaſmuch as theſe are required to heighten the guſto, and 
reliſh of moſt diſhes. There are divers proceſſes beef 
gravy z one of the ſhorteſt and ſimpleſt, is to cut à pound of 
two of lean beef ſtakes into ſlices, beat them well, fry them 
till brown, and then add a pint of ſtrong - broth, aud 4 
onion ; letting the whole boil a little, and then ſtraining 
for ule. | 
To make mutton gravy, they roaſt a ſhoulder of mutton 6 
little more than half, cut it with a knife, ſqueeze out the 
gravy with a preſs ; then moiſten the meat again with broth, 
and preſs it a ſecond time: adding a little falt, they keep 
for ule, * 
Veal gravy is chiefly had by cutting ſtakes off a fillet, beat 


s : . . 10 
them, and ſtewing them with fliced onions, carrots, wy 
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: and at laſt adding ſtrong broth, parſley, &c, let- 
pe 1 How a-freſh, and rating them for uſe. Ih 
To make fiſh gravy, carps and tenches are ſlit length-ways, 
and ſtewed with butter, onions, carrots, &c, till brown; 
then a little flower is put in, and ſtewed till brown. Laſtly, 
ſome fiſh-broth is ſtrained in through a cloth, and the 
whole ſeaſoned with ſalt, lemon, cloves, and ſavoury herbs. 

GRAY, or GREY, a mixed colour, partaking of the two 
extremes black and white, See BLACK, WuiTE, Sc. 
in the manage they make ſeveral forts of grays : as, the branded 
or blackened gray, which has ſpots quite black, diſperſed 
here and there, —The dappled gray, which has ſpots of a darker 
colour than the reſt of the body.—The light or ſilver gray, 
wherein there is but a ſmall mixture of black hairs—1 he fad 
or iron gray, Which has but a ſmall mixture of white, — 
And the browniſh or ſandy- coloured gray, where there are bay- 
coloured hairs mixed with the black. See HoksE, Co- 


LOUR, Oe. 
GR a y -bound, Tee FOUND: 
GRAY order, RDER. 


GREASE, among farriers, &c. a ſwelling and gourdineſs of 
the legs of a horſe, frequently happening after a journey. 

If the greaſe be an attendant of ſome other diſeaſe, it will be 
in vain to attempt the cure before the diſcaſe be removed that 
is the original cauſe of it: and therefore, if it be a hectic, 
the yellows, or the farcin, &c. the directions given for thoſe 
diſcaſes are to be followed, and in the mean time proper ap- 
plications to be uſed outwardly for the greaſe. | 

If the greaſe proceed from common and ordinary accidents, 
and the horſe has no other diſtemper upon him; then appli- 
cations that are peculiar to that diſtemper are to be followed: 
Tf the horſe has been well fed and pampered, begin the cure 
with bleeding and purging, ſo as to diminiſh the redundance 
of the humours 3 E theſe ought to be uſed with moderation, 
and it may be better to effect it with 16 diet and daily labour. 
After moderate evacuations, it may be proper to make a row- 
el on the inſide of the thigh, or in the belly; and to keep it 
open for a month, or longer, as there ſhall be occaſion ; and 
in the mean time to give the horſe the cinnabar or anti- 
monial balls. See RowEL. 

GREAT, a term of compariſon, denoting a thing to have 
more extenſion than ſome other to which it is referred. See 
Cour ARISON. 

Thus we ſay a great ſpace : a great diſtance : a great figure, 
a great body, &c, See GRAND. 

GREAT is likewiſe uſed hguratively, in matters of morality, 
&c. to ſignify ample, noble, elevated, extraordinary, im- 
portant, Ofc, : : 
Thus we fay, Shakeſpear was a great genius: queen Eliza- 
beth had a great ſoul: Cromwell was a man of great de- 
tigns : da Vinci, a great painter: Galileo a great philoſopher : 
Boſſu a great critic, &c. 

GEA is alſo a title or quality appropriated to certain princes, 
and other illuſtrious perſonages. See TITLE and QUALITY, 
Thus we ſay the great Turk: the great Mogul: the great cham 
of Tartary: the great duke of Florence, c. See Du kk, 
Cham, Oe. 

GREAT is alſo a ſurname beſtowed on ſeveral kings and em- 

perots. See SURNAME. 
Thus we fay Alexander the Great: Cyrus the Great : 
Charles the Great, or Charlemaign : Henry the Great of 
France, &c. So the Engliſh frequently ſay, Edward the 
Great, or the Great Edward: William the Great, meaning 
king William III. or the Great William. The French ſay, 
Louis the Great, le Grand, ſpeaking of the late Louis XIV. 
Gylcs of Paris, ſays Charlemaign firſt got the ſurname Great 
from the tallneſs and eminence of his ſtature. Helgaud adds 
that Hugh the Great of France was thus denominated on ac- 
count of his great piety, goodneſs, c. 

GREAT is allo applied to 4 officers, who have pre-emi- 
nence over others. See GR AND. 

Thus we fay, the lord great chamberlain : the great marſhal 
of Poland, oe, See CHAMBERLAIN, Cc. 

GRA circles of the ſphere, are ſuch as divide the ſphere into 
two equal parts or hemiſpheres ; or whoſe planes paſs through 
the centre of the ſphere : in contradiſtinction from the leſſer 
circles, which cut the ſphere into unequal parts, c. See 
CircLE, SPHERE, Oc. 

The equator, meridian, ecliptic, verticals, &c. are great or 
greater circles of the ſphere ; and the parallels, tropics, &c. 
eſſer circles. See EQUATOR, MERIDIAN, c. 


GREAT apparatus, / APPARATUS, 
GREAT artery, 8 ARTERY, 
GREAT bairam, BAIRAM. 
GREAT bear, URSA major. 
GREAT diachylon, DiAc HYLO. 
Gr ar gun, CAN NON, and Gun, 
GrEAT letters, ſee CAPITAL, 
GREAT maſs, Mass. 

GREAT officers, OFFICER. 
UREAT repeat, REPEAT. 
GREAT ſeal, SEAL, 
GREAT tithes, \TiTH. 
GREAT wardrobe, WARDROBE, 


| 


* 


GREATER barons, BARON. 

GREATER enhurmenicaldiefg Dits1s. 

GREATER excommunication, > ſee {EXCOMMUNICATION. 

GREATER i, \ FasTi. 

GREATER hexacord, HEXACHORD. 

GRECIAN Coins, ſee the article Coins. | 

GREE *, in our law-books, ſignifies agreement, contentment, 
or good liking. — Thus, to maka gree to the parties, is to ſa- 
tisfy them for an offence done, *©** Judgment ſhall pe put in 
* luſpence, till gree be made to the king of his debt.“ Stat. 
25, Edward III. See AGREEMENT, 

The word is formed from the French gre, good-will, good-- 
liking, or allowance. 

GREEK, Gxftctax, ſomething belonging to the people of 
Greece, 

GREEK, abſolutely ſo called, or the GR EEK language, or 
antient GREEK, is the language ſpoken by the antient 
Grecians, and ſtil] preſerved in the works of their authors, 
as Plato, Ariſtotle, Ifocrates, Demoſthenes, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Homer, Heſiod, Sophocles, Euripides, &c, See 
LANGUAGE. | 
The Greet has been preſerved entire longer than any other 
language known, maugre all the revolutions that have 
happened in the country where it was ſpoke. Sce Enc- 
LISH. 

Yet; from the time of the removal of the ſeat of empire to 
Conſtantinople, in the fourth century, it has been gradually 
altering : the alterations at firſt did not affect the analogy of 
the tongue, the conſtruction, inflections, c. There were 
only new words, new riches acquired, by taking in the 
names of new dignities and offices, and the terms of art it 
was before unacquainted with : but, ut length, the incur- 
ſions of the Barbarians, and eſpecially the invaſion of the 
Turks, wrought much more conſiderable alterations, See 
modern GREEK. | 

The Greet has a great copia or ſtock of words: its inflexions 
are as remarkable for their variety, as thoſe of moſt of the 
other Eutopean tongues, for their ſimplicity. See Ix- 
FLEXION, 

It has three numbers, ſingular, dual, and plural (fee No u- 
BERS) and abundance of tenſes in its verbs, which makes 
a variety in diſcourſe, prevents a certain drineſs which al- 
ways accompanies a too great uniformity, and renders the 
language peculiarly fit for all kinds of verſe, See Texss, c. 
The uſe of the participles of the aoriſtus, and preterit, to- 
gether with the compound words, wherein it abounds ; give 
it a peculiar force and brevity, without taking any thing 
from its perſpicuity. 

The proper names in the Greek language, are ſignificative, 
as in the oriental, as well as in moſt of the modern lan- 
guages, where the learned ſtill find ſome, though remote, 
character of their origin. See NAME. | 

The Greek was the language of a polite people, who had a 
taſte for arts and ſciences, which they cultivated with ſucceſs, 
In the living tongues, are ſtill preſerved a vaſt number of 
Greek terms of art: ſome deſcended to us from the Grecians, 
and others formed a-new. When a new invention, ma- 
chine, rite, order, inſtrument, c. has been diſcovered, re- 
courſe has commonly been had to the Greek for a name; the 
facility wherewith words are there compounded, readil 

affording us names expreſſive of the uſe, effect, &c. of ſuch 
inſtruments, Hence aræometer, thermometer, barometer, 
micrometer, lagarithm, teleſcope, microſcope, loxodromy, c. 

Modern or vulgar GREEK, is the language now ſpoke in 
Greece, | 
There have been few books writ in this language, from 
the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks ; ſcarce any thing 
but ſome catechiſms, and the like pieces, compoſed or tranſ- 
lated into the vulgar Greek, by the Latin miſfionarics, 
The native Greeks are contented to ſpeak the language with- 
out cultivating it. The miſery they are reduced to under the 
dominion of the Turks, renders them ignorant, of neceſ- 
ſity ; the Turkiſh politics not allowing any of the ſubjects of 
their eſtates, to apply themſelves to the arts and ſciences, 
Whether it be out of a principle of religion, or politics, or 
barbariſm, they have induſtriouſly deſtroyed all the monu- 
ments of antient Rome; deſpiſing the 
which might have rendered them polite, their empire happy 
and foarithing, and have made the people forget their for- 
mer maſters, and their antient liberty, 

In this, widely different from the Romans thoſe antient 

conquerors of Greece, who after me had ſubdued the coun- 

try, applied themſelves to learn the language; in order 
to imbibe their politeneſs, delicacy, and taſte for arts and 
ſciences, 

It is not eaſy to aſſign the preciſe differente between the vul- 

gar, and the antient Greek, It conſiſts in the terminations of 

nouns, pronouns, verbs, and other parts bf ſpeech, which 
make a difference between thoſe two languages much like 
that obſerved between ſome of the dialects of the Italian or 

Spaniſh : we inſtance in thoſe languages, as being the moſt 

known; but we might have ſaid the ſame of the Hebrew, 

Sclavonic, Cc. dialects. 


Beſide, 


dy of a language 
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GRE G R EN 


Beſide, the modern Greet has divers new words not in the GAE ERK rite, br ritual, is diſtinguiſhed from the Latin 
antient; particularly ſeveral particles which appear as exple- | See RI TE, and RiTvaL. prog 


tives, and which were introduced to characteriſe certain | GREE « flatue, STATUE. 
| | tenſes of verbs, and other Expreffiotis, which would have had | GREEK teſtament, fre BiBLE. 
9 the ſame meaning without ſuch particles, had cuſtom diſpenſed | GR EEK wine, WINE. 
YEAR, 


with them; divers names of dignities and offices, unknown | GREE « year, 
to the antient Greeks; and abundance of words borrowed | GREEN, one of the original colours of the rays of light 
from the vulgar tongues of the neighbouring nations. | See CoLou, Ray, and LIGHT. | 
Accordingly, one may diſtinguiſh three ages of the Greek | If urine, citron-juice, or ſpifit of vitricl, be caft on a grem 
tongue: the firſt ends at the time when ſtantinople be- | ribbon, it becomes blue; by reaſon the yellow of the grecn. 
. came the capital of the Roman empire; not but there were] ing - wide is thereby exhaled and conſumed ; fo that nothin. 
1 ſeveral books, eſpecially of the fathers of the church, wrote] but blue remains behind. See BLUE, Ce. ; 
F with great purity after that time; but, as religion, law, and | Graſs and herbs, and even all vegetables in places expoſc; 
| policy both civil and military, began then to introduce new | to the open air, are green; and thoſe in ſubterraneous place, 


words into the language, it ſeems neceſſary to begin the ſe- or places inacceſſible. to the air, white and yellow. Thus, 
when wheat, or the ke, germinates under ground, it 


white or yellow; and What is in the open air, green: though 
this too is yellow before it be | ne . 
rtificial GRE Es are rarely ſimple colours, but produced by 
the mixture of yellow and blue. See BLUE, and VEILILOW. 
Two powders, the one blue, and the other yellow, well 
mixed, appear perfectly green; though when viewed with ; 


| cond age of the Greek tongue from that epocha; which laſt- 
1 ed to the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks, where the 
laſt age commences. : | | 
GREEK accents, foe ACCENT, 
GREEK bible, [ Ie. 
GREEK church, is that part of the chriſtian church which is 
eſtabliſhed in Greece ; extending likewiſe to ſome other parts 


of Turky. 


See CHURCH, 

It is thus called in Europe, Aſia, and Africa, in contradiſ- 

tinction from the Latin, or Ramiſh church; as alſo the 

pare church, in diſtinction from the Matern. See 
ATIN, | 

The Romaniſts call the Greek church, the Greek ſchiſm, be- 

cauſe the Greeks do not allow the authority of the pope, but 


microſcope, we obſerve a chequer of blue and yellow. 

The dyers make divers ſhades, or caſts of green, as light grcen, 
yellow green, graſs green, laurel green, ſea green, dark (re, 
parrot green, and celadon green. 

All the greens are firſt dyed in blue, then taken down with 
woad, verdegreafe, &c. and then greened with the werd, 
there being no one ingredient that will give green alone. Ne 


| depend wholly, as to matters of religion, on their own pa-| Dyins. 

; triarchs, They have treated them as ſchiſmatics, ever ſince | Mountain Gxk EN, or Hungary GREEN, is a fort of ge 
the revolt, as they call it, of the patriarch Photius. See] powder found in little grains, like ſand, among the mountain, 
Sc HIS. of Kernauſent in Hungary, and thoſe of Moldavia. 
The learned are divided as to the peculiar doctrines and ſenti- | Though ſome hold that this mountain green is factitious, 
ments of the Greek church. It is certain many errors are] and the ſame with what the antients called fos cu, pre. 
uſually charged on them, which they are free of, The point | pared by caſting water, or rather wine, on copper red- 
has been warmly conteſted between Caucus archbiſhop of {| hot from the furnace, and catching the fumes thereof on 
Corfu, and the Sieur de Moni, on the one fide; and Lucas] coppet-plates laid over for the purpoſe; or by diffolying 

8 Holfatius, and Leo Allatius, a Greet, on the other; the] copper-plates in wine, much as in making verdegreaſe. 
two firſt accuſing, the laſt excuſing them. Caucus, c.] The painters make uſe of this colour for a gra/5-gren, 
will have them agree with the proteſtants, in rejecting abun- | It is ſometimes counterfeited by grinding verdegreaſe with 
dance of the rules and oblervances eſtabliſhed in the Romiſh | ceruſe. See VERDIT ER. 
church; while Allatius, &c. endeavours to find the ſame | Calcined GR E EN, and difiilled GREEN ; ſee VERDEGRE As, 


GREENCLOTH, a board, or court of juſtice, held in 
the compting-houſe of the king's houſhold, for the taking 
cognizance of all matters of 1 and juſtice within 
the king's court royal; and for var wy all the ſervants 
therein, that ſhall any way offend, Sce HousnoLo, aud 
CompTinG-House. | 
To this court alfo belongs the authority of maintaining 
the peace for twelve miles round the king's court, where. 
ever it ſhall be, excepting at London, See PEACE and 
PAx. 
The judge of this court is the lord ſteward, aſſiſted by the 
treaſurer, comptroller, cofferer, clerks of the greenc/cth, &c. 
See STEWARD; ſee alſo VERGE. | E 
It takes its name greencloth, from a green cloth ſpread over . 
the board where they fit, whereon are the arms of the 3 
compting-houſe, 
Clerks of the GREENCLOTH, are two officers of the board of 
reencloth, who attend there, and have buſineſs aſſigned them 
5 the board.— All bills of comptrolments, relating to the 
office, are ſummed up, and allowed by the clerks comptrol- 
lers, and audited by the clerks of the greencloth. | 
They alſo appoint the king's, queen's, and houſhol4's diet, 
keep all records, leigers, and papers relating thereto ; make 
up bills parcels, and debentures for falaries, &c, and pro- 
viſions and neceſſaries for the offices of the pantry, buttery, 
cellar, &c. "I 
GREENHOUSE, or conſervatory ; a houſe of ſhelter in- 
garden; contrived for preſerving the more tender and ci. 
rious exotic plants, which will not bear the winter's cold 
abroad in our climate, See ExoTIC. 
Greenhouſes, as now built, ſerve not only as conſervatories, but 


1 obſervances among the Greeks, as among the Latins, only GREEN cap, | CaP. 

| under other forms, and with other circumſtances, GREEN copperas, COPPERAS. 

bt | Of the ſeven Latin ſacraments, ſays Caucus, the Greeks only | Earth GREEN, ſee VERDITER, 
| admit five: confirmation and extreme unction, they ſet aſide. GREEN fiſh, FIs H. 

| Allatius, on the contrary, inſiſts, that they do not properly | GREEN glaſs, GLASS. 
| | | ſet them aſide, but only differ as to the manner of admi-|GREEN hide, is that not yet tanned, or dreſſed, but ſuch a, 
"RY niftring them, Inſtead of confirming long after baptiſm, taken off from the carcaſe. See HID E, and CuRRYIN G. 

F | they always join baptiſm and confirmation together: beſide GREEN plots, walls, &c., GRASS plots, &c. 

Wh that confirmation among them, is conferred by the ordinary | GREEN ſoap ſee { SOAP. 

| | prieſts. The like error is charged on Caucus, with regard GREEN vitriol, VITRIOI. 


[ to extreme unction. See SACRAMENT and EXTREME 


[| UNnCcT10N, 
F But it is to be here added, that from the anſwer of Jeremy, 
| patriarch of Conſtantinople, to the divines of Wirtemberg, 
} it appears, that the Greeks, like the reformed, do really 
own no more than two ſacraments inſtituted by Chriſt, viz. 
baptiſm and the euchariſt. See EucaarismT, &c. 
The Greeks, ſays the ſame Caucus, offer no worſhip to the 
euchariſt: Allatius replies, it is true, they do not adore it, 
as the Romaniſts do, immediately after the ſpeaking thoſe 
words, this is my body, yet do they really adore it after the 
words wherein conſecration conſiſts, vi. after the prayer 
called the invocation of the holy Spirit. See CONSECRATION. 
| As to confeſſion, Caucus is certainly in the right, that they 
do not hold it of divine appointment, but only of poſitive, 
or eccleſiaſtical right ; which they likewiſe affirm of all the | 
other ſacraments, except the two above-mentioned : yet 
have they the uſe of auricular confeſſion, See Cod FES: 
SION, 
As to marriage, Caucus is juſt to them, in ſaying, that the 
do not eſteem it an indifloluble band ; they maintain wit 
great zeal, the neceſſity and validity of divorce, See Di- 
1 VORCE. | 
1 As to the primacy of the pope, Caucus does them - juſtice in 
ſaying they deny it. It is certain the Greeks, Melchites, 
and other orientals, do not allow the primacy of the pope 
over the other patriarchs, in the ſenſe it is allowed of among 
the Latins. SecPoPpe, PRIMATE, e. 
Nor do they allow of more than ſeven general councils, All 
thoſe held by the Latins, ſince Photius, they ſet aſide. See 
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CouNCI1L. 

GREEK cro/s, CHURCH, likewiſe as ornaments of gardens ; being uſually large and 
| GREEK grammar, GRAMMAR, beautiful ſtructures, in form of galleries; wherein the plant 
| GREEK lexicon, ſce LEXICON, &c. are handſomely ranged in caſes Be the purpoſe, Sce GAR 
| GREEK maſonry, MASONRY. DEN. | 

Mass, The greenhouſe, Mr. Mortimer directs to be open to - 
n 


ſouth, or very little declining therefrom : the height! 2 
breadth to be about twelve foot, and length according f9 
the number of plants intended to be kept therein. It ſhould 
be ſituate on the drieſt ground, and ſo contrived, 3: that 


nothing may obſtruct the ſun's rays in winter. In the * 
| | 102 


GREEK ordert, in architecture, are the doric, ionic, and co- 

rinthian ; in contra- diſtinction to the two Latin orders, the 

; tuſcan and compoſite, See Ox DER; ſee allo Doric, lo- 
Nic, and CoRINTHIAN. 

GREEK pitch; ſee the article Piru. 


| GREEK maſs, 
} 
| 
: 
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tin. 


muſt. be taken, not tv plaiſter it on the inside 
ing 13 hair; dampneſs being obſerved to continue 
1 on ſuch plaiſter, than on bricks or wainſcot. To 


ve it the more from moiſture and colds, an artificial 
rome: who uſed : in order to this, ſome hang up fires, and 


GREVES®, GERETA, among our antient writers, is a de- 
nomination of power and authority , lignifying as much ag 
comet, Or Wicecomes, See the articles Count, and Vicounr, 


The word is formed from the AngloiSaxon 871th, peace. Thus 
Hoveden, Greve dicitur, ide quod jure debear grith, 1. . 


reof through | 
* *. beſt method of all, according to Bradley, is 
Te ſtove invented by M. Gauger, and publiſhed in 
Enagliſh by Dr. Defa uliers. See FI R E. ie) 
Se have ſaſhes, ments, and doors of glaſs; Others pre- 
ter moveable canvas doors, to be taken o » and Put on at 
2 and caſes are to be ranged in the greenheuſ; ſo, 
not to incommode one another, or hinder any from readi! 
receiving both ſun, air, &. As to the management of the 
plants herein, Mortimer recommends the opening of the 
mould about them, from time to time, and ſprinkling a little 


Por TGREvYE, 
GREY, 


GREYHOUND, 1 


GRIFFON, 63 TPHUS, d, in natural hiſtory, a bird 
of prey, of the eagle kind. See EA GLE, 


with four legs, wings, and a beak ; the upper part repre- 
ſenting an eagle, and the lower a lion: they ſuppoſed it to 


Painters repreſented the Chariot of the ſun as drawn by 


| ont. — I. anheim obſerves the ſame of thoſe of ſupi- 
Bradley adviſes, that in the colder parts of England, the front gfe Spa Ju 


he greenhouſe be built in a ſweep, or ſemicircle, to receive 
ry rays, = part or other of it, all day: that all the 
windows, c. in the front, have cloſe, thick, wooden ſhut- 
ters, to be ſhut every night in winter, for fear of froſts, 
nipping winds, Q. — Dutch tiles he thinks the beſt lining for 
the walls, as being dry, and reflecting a deal of heat; and 
{quare tiles for the pavement, which readily imbibe the wet, | 
and never ſweat, as marble and the harder ſtones do.—The EAGLE. 


plants in the gr cenbouſe are not to fill ahove a quarter part of God prohibited the Jews to eat divers kinds of birds of prey, 


We find mention of the griffon in holy ſcripture ; but are 
not to underſtand the text of that chimerica} animal juſt de- 


ſeribed, which no body every ſaw but in painting and armo- 


Virgil and Itidore fay of it. The riffon, 
in ſcripture, is that ſpecies of eagle, called in Latin he 


the effluvia they are continually emitting by per ſpiration, and &ryps, balictus,—Pauſanias, in Arcadicis, lays the griffon has 
the vapours from the mould, will condenſe the alr, and cauſe his skin ſpotted like a leopard 


dampnels, The Plants to be diſpoſed, as much as poſſible, The grifon, we mean the fabulous one, is frequently ſeen on 


the heat comes in, | : Guillim blazong it rampant; alledging that any very fierce 
It is a general rule among gardeners, to ſet exotic plants animal may he fo blazoned, as well as a lion —dylveſtcr 


* 


into the greenhouſe, about the ſecond week in September, Morgan, and Others, uſe the term fegreiant inſtead of ram. 
and to take them out again abaut the middle of May ; Zo See Rampant and SEGREIANT, 


though there ſhould be ſome diſtinction made herein » the 
tendereſt forts from places near the line, 4s the aloes, &c. be- thus called from the French griller, to broil. 
ing to be conſinod more to the greenhouſe, than Oranges, my r- The word is allo uſed ſor the browning of any diſh, by rub- 


GREENLAND fibery ; ſee the article J/hale Fixg x RY, ſcollop-ſhells, ſeaſon them with lalt, pepper, and parſley 


GREENW] CH hoſpital ; ſee the article Hoserrar. ſhred, and pour their own liquor to them ; covering then 
GREG ORIAN calendar is that Which thews the new and with grated bread : ſtewing them half an hour on the fre, 


full moon, with the time of Eaſter, and the moveable feaſts and browning them with a red-hot iron, —Shrimps are grilled 
depending thereon, by means of epact; diſpoſed through the after the ſame manner 


ſeveral months of the Gregorian year, See CalsnpDas, GRINDIN , rituration, the act of breaking, or com- 


Las TER, &c, 3 7 minuting a ſolid body, and reducing it into powder, duſt, 
The Gregorian calendar, therefore, differs from the Tulian, flower, farina, or the like, 

both in the form of the year, and in that it uſes epacts, in- rinding is one of the ſpecies of diſſolution. See Dr380r u- 
ſtead of golden numbers, Set Eracr, and GorDbEN 110 N. — The painters colours are ground on 4 marble, or por- 
number, ; ; | phyry, either with oil or Sum water. See Pa INTING and 


Order of pope Gregory XIII. and with the advice of Aloyſius Some late phyſicians contend, that digeſtion is performed by 
Lilius, and other mathematicians: at the ſame time, ten grinding tlic food in the ſtomach.— It is alledged, that OP 
dais were cut off from that year, and caſt away, to bring the part in the vody is a veſlel, or veſiels; that all the veſſeſs 
"{YI1OXES to their antient feat, wiz. the 21ſt of March. And have a motion of ſyſtole and diaftole ; and that all the opera- 
to keep them conſtantly there, the ſame Pope introduced a tions of the body conſiſt in the attrition, or grinding of the 
New form of year, See GREGOR IAN year, humours or matters contained in ſuch veſlels. See DIG ES. 


CREGORIAN chant ; ſee the article CHAN. TION and TxITVURATIOR. ö 
GrREG)R IAN year, is the Julian year corrected, or modelled, GRinDinG is alſo uſed for the rubbing, or Wearing oft, the 


in 1h manner, as that three ſecular Years, Which in the Julian Irregular or otherwiſe redundant parts of the ſurface of a 
*CCOUNt are biſſextile, are here common years, and only | bod and reducing it to the deſtined hgure, whether that be 
ety tourth ſecular Year, a biſſextile year. See BissxXxTIL E. flat, concave, or the like. Sce F 10 uRE. 


is not ſtrictly juſt: in four hundred neceſlaril requires to be here inſiſted on ; eſpecially that of 
Jears it gets one hour and twe ty minutes; and conſequently optic glaft - 

in ſeven thouſand two hundred, a Whole day. See Year. Method of GRIN DING optic glaſſes, | or Convex glaſſes, the 
The Gregorian Year, is that now uſed in moſt countries of firſt ſtep is to provide a diſh, or baſon, within Whole Cavity 
Europe ; Englang, moit of the Uniteg Provinces, Sweden, [| the glaſs is to be formed, : 

and Denmark, ©XCepted ; where the Julian year ſtill obtains. In order to this, they take a piece of braſ, COpper, iron, or 
Xe Jul N Year, | wood, and form it into a ſegment of a Circle, having the ra- 
From this ditterence ariſes the diſtinction of old, or Julian dius of the baſon, or diſh intended. This done, a baſon 18 
and ne, or Gregorian ſtyle. See OTYLE, forged by a ſmith, either of iron or copper; having its Cavity 
The old ſtyle is now eleven days behind the new: ſo that the exactly fitting or correſponding to the ſegment above men 
fame day which in the Gregorian Account is the eleventh day of | tioned : though ſometimes they chuſe to have the baſon caſt; 
z month, in the Julian is only the firſt. in which caſe, the rules above delivered for concave mirrors, 
"EGORIAN Pacha, is the epocha, or time whence the | are to be here obſerved. See MiRRovue. : . 

Gy 79 1gn lendar, or computation, took place. See Epo. The figure of the baſon thus roughly formed, is to be finiſhed 


HA. in the Pewterers lathe; or on 4 ſtone mould A. Tab. Miſcel- 
le preſent Year 1726, is the 144" year of the Gregorian lany, fig. 12. fixed to an iron axis, with » pinion B C, move- 
Pha, able by a wheel I E, and that by a winch or landle F, The 
GR ENAD A, \ GRANnADo. baſon being ground on the mould, till it exactly fit in all 
NENA DIE. R, ſee GRANADita, parts, they take it offt, and Ccmenting it to a wooden block 
REN A TE, GRAN ATE. g (loaden, if necd be, with lead) ftrew it over with line lifted 
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fand, and thus grind it over again on the mould, till all the 
furrows or eee _ 2 * 2 

Laſt ind large pieces of glaſs in a baſon, with fine 
roars © till duch time as its. ſurface being well 
ſmoothed, there is no longer any oppoſition to the mo- 
tion. ; 
Note, the diſh is known to be perfectly finiſhed, when a hair 
being ſtretched over it, its ſhadow projected in the cavity, 
eſpecially in a camera obſcura, does not appear diſtorted. 


be ba n finiſhed, proceed to chuſe glaſſes for the purpoſe : 


in order to this, lay them on clean paper, and obſerve what 
colours are proj thereon ; for the ſame are the eolours 
of the glaſſes. Always ſet aſide thoſe of the darker colours, 
and chuſe the brighter : but as the whiteft and brighteſt have 
uſually veins ; and beſide, in tract of time, by the bumidity 
of the air, are apt to ruſt, and loſe their poliſh ; for this 
reaſon Huygens recommends thoſe a little ye lowiſh, reddiſh, 
or greeniſh ; Hevelius, the blueiſh. A glaſs is found to be 
free from bubbles, fands, veins, knots, and ſpires, by holding 
it to the ſun, and receiving the rays through it on a white 
paper; for the flaws abovementioned, will each project a 
ſhadow thereon. 

If, inſtead. of lenticular, or at leaft ſpherical glaſſes, you 
make ufe of plate glaſs; it muſt be divided, and cut with 


a diamond, into ſquares; and if it be too thick to break 


otherwiſe, may do it by N on a table covered 
with a cloth, in ſuch manner, as that the fide or part to 
be ſevered, hang over the edge: for being ſtruck with an 
iron inſtrument, in this ſituation it eaſily breaks in the 
direction of the line drawn by the diamond. Having 
thus got a ſquare piece, deſcribe two concentric circles 
thereon, with a pair of compaſles, one of whoſe legs car- 
ries a diamond; the diameter of the inner circle, to be 
equal to the breadth of the intended lens, and that of the 
outer ſomewhat more; and break of the corners, as above 
directed; and the lefſer inequalities take off on a grind- 
ſtone, or the like. Examine now whether the piece of 
glaſs be every where equally thick; if it be not, reduce it 
to ſuch equality by grinding it on an iron plate with ſand 
and water, Laſtly, glue or cement the glaſs thus prepared 
to a wooden handle NM O, fig. 13. with a cement made 
of pitch, and a fourth part of roſin; or one part of wax, 
and eleven of * . Care to be taken that the baſe, 
or bottom of the rr 
that the centre of the glaſs and handle meet together. Smal- 
ler lens's, as thoſe uſed for microſcopes, are fixed on with 
ſealing- wax. 

Now, to grind the glaſs, and bring it to the convexity re- 
quired ; ſmear over the diſh equally with fine fifted ſand 
moiſtened with water : then taking the handle with the glafs 


thereon, work it on the baſon ſometimes this way, and fome- 


times that, to prevent the form of the baſon from being 
diſturbed ; never leaning too hard thereon, When the 
glaſs has got the figure of the baſon, clean it well of all 
the ſand, and filth adhering; and ſprinkle the baſon over 
with emery moiſtened in water; grinding the glaſs thereon, 
till all the roughneſſes and inequalities are. taken away. 
After this, the fine ſand uſed in hour-glaſſes may be of ſer- 
vice, applied and uſed as before; remembring to take out the 
ſand when too much worn, and ſubſtitute new in its ſtead, 
Some in lieu hereof, chuſe ſeveral ſorts of emery, each finer 
than other, or even the powder of flints calcined and 
pounded. Laſtly, grind the ſame glaſs in another bafon, or 
diſh, which is a ſegment of a leſſer ſphere, making uſe of 
the like ſand as before; till it have got a pretty high rim, or 
margin, all around, 


In regard the preſſion is not here determined accurately 


enough upon the middle of the glaſs, by the mere guidance of 
the hand; ſome have choſe to make uſe of the following 
machine, eſpecially for grinding object-glaſſes. 

Fix the diſh HI, fig. 14. on a horizontal table; exaQly 
over its centre let the aperture D be, through which paſs an 
iron arm five or ſix inches long, faſtened to the ſtaff A B. 
Let the other extreme of the ſtaff. be fitted into a hole cut in 
the diſh, and faſtened therein, Now to grind the glaſs, in- 
{tcad of the diſh, take hold of the ſaid ſtaff, and work with 
ſand, Sc. as before. | 

Huygens tells us, that he firſt uſed coarſe emery, then a finer 
powder of the fame, which would be fifty ſeconds in ſinking 
to the bottom of a veſlel of water, putting in freſh every 
half or quarter of an hour. Sometimes too, he uſed emery 
of fifty ſeconds, for 4 of an hour; then emery of four 
hundred ſeconds, for $ of an hour; and laſtly, emery of 
forty-five minutes for & of an hour, The ſame effect is had 
from powder of flints, broke in an iron mortar, mixed with 
water, and ſtirred ſometime with à wooden ſpatula, taking 
the powder as it precipitates in ſome certain time to the bot- 
tom of the veſſel, by decanting the water.—What remains 
is, to poliſh the glaſs. See GLAss and PoLisHING. 


- GERINDING is alſo uſed for a coarſer, and leſs accurate me- 


thod of ſmoothing or poliſhing the ſurface of a body ; par- 
ticularly glaſs for looking-glaſſes, &c, See LookinG- 
GLass, Ec. : 

In the new method of working large plates of glaſs for looking- 


GRO 


aſſes, coach-glaſſes, Cc. by moulding, and, as it 
22 — tag Pa, 22 the — ner of metals, 8. 
ſcribed under the article G Ass: the ſurface being leſt un 
oven, it remains to be ground and poliſhed. 
In order to this, the plate of glaſs is laid horizontal, on 
ſtone in manner of a table; and to ſecure it the 1 
plaiſtered down with mortar, or ſtucco, that the effort of 1, 
workman, or of the machine uſed therein, may not ſhake 
or diſplace it. To ſuſtain it, there is a ſtrong wooden 
frame that ſurrounds it an inch or two higher 'than the pla, 
The bottom, or baſe of the grinding engine, is anoth; 
rough glaſs, about half the dimenſions of the former: O. 
this is a wooden plank, cemented thereto ; and upon this ar 
proper weights applied to promote the triture : the plank or 
table, being faſtened to a wheel, which gives it motion 
— This wheel, which is at leaſt five or fix inches diameter z 
made of a very hard but light wood, and is wrought by ty, 
workmen placed againſt each other, who puſh and pull it alter. 
nately ; and ſometimes, when the work requires it, turn 
round. By ſuch means, a conſtant mutual attrition is pro- 
duced between the two glaſſes, which is favoured by water and 
ſands of ſeveral kinds beſtowed between; ſand ſtill fe 
and finer being applied, as the grinding is more advanced: 2 
laſt emery is uſed. We need not add, that as the upper o: 
incumbent glaſs poliſhes and grows ſmoother, it muſt be 
ſhifted from time to time, and others put in its place. 
It is to be noted, that only the largeſt ſize glaſſes are thus 
ground with a mill; for the middling and ſmaller forts are 
wrought by the hand, to which end there are four wooden 
handles at the four corners of the upper ſtone, or carriage, fy 
the workmen to take hold of, and give it motion.——Wh 
remains to the perfection of glaſs, comes under the denomi. 
nation of poliſhing, See POL IsHIN G. 

GRIP, or Gui E, in huſbandry, is a ſmall ditch cut a-cro 
a meadow, or ploughed land; in order to drain it---It 4 
ſignifies an handful'; as, a gripe of corn. 

Gl E of a ſhip, is the compaſs or ſharpneſs of her ſtem unde; 
water; Chiefly towards the bottom of her ſtem. Sce Sn». 
The deſign of ſhaping her fo, is to make her gripe the mot, 
or keep a good wind; for which purpoſe fometimes 2 fille 
ſtem is put on upon the true one, | 

GRIPE is alſo a ſea-phraſe for a ſhip's being apt to run her 
head or noſe too much into the wind: in ſuch caſe they (ay, 
ſhe gripes ; of which there are two cauſes: 1 Overloading 

| her a-head, the weight of which preſſes her head fo down, 
that it is not apt to fall off from the wind; 2“ The ſtaying ot 
ſetting her maſts too much aft ; which will always be a fault 
in a ſmall ſhip that draws much water, and will cauſe her to 
be continually running into the wind. | 
Though in ſcary ſhips, if the maſts be not ſtayed far af, 
they will never keep a good wind. 

GRIP Es, tormina ventris, in medicine, a ſort of colick, or 
painful diforder of the lower belly, occafioned by ſome ſhar 
pungent matters vellicating the parts, or by winds pent up i 
the inteſtines. See CoLIck. 

The gripes are a very common ſymptom in young children, 
and may be cauſed by the aliment they uſe, which is conl'- 
derably different from what they had — accuſtomed to in 
the uterus, See CHILDREN. 

The retention of a part of the meconium may alſo give ccc 
ſion hereto, as being ſomewhat acrimonious. See Mr con. 
This diſorder fometimes proves ſo violent, as to throw te 
child into univerſal convulſions, or to cauſe what is vulgah 
called convulſions of the bawels. 

GRIST denotes corn ground, or ready for grinding. St 
Corn, Ec. 

GROANING, in heraldry, a term uſed for the cry or nil: 
of a buck, See HunTING. 

GROAT, an Engliſh money of account, equal to ou 
pence, See PENNY, | 
Other nations, as the Dutch, Polanders, Saxons, Bohemians, 
French, &c. have likewiſe their groats, groots, groche, 
706, Sc. SeeMonzy and Coin. | 

e had no ſilver money in the Saxon times bigger than! 
penny ; nor after the m—_—— till Edward III. who about 
the year 1351, coined groſſes, i, e. groats, or great pieces, 
which went for 4 d. a piece; and ſo the matter ſtood till tie 
reign of Henry VIII. who, in 1504, firſt coined ſhillings. &. 
SHILLING. f 

GROCERS, by the ſtat. 37. Edward II. cap. 5. is uſed f. 
thoſe who engroſs merchandize. See ENnGROSSING. _ 

GROGRAM, in the manufactories, a ſort of ſtuff, all filk; 
being in reality no more than a taffety, coarſer and thick 
than ordinary. See TAFFETY. 

G ROOM, denotes a ſervant in ſome inferiour poſt ;—In 
which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with the old word, ga 
and the French gargon, See GARgoN. 

The word is formed from the Flemiſh, grom, puer, 2 boy. 

GROOM is the denomination of ſeveral officers and ſervants 
the king's houſhold. See Housnolp. EY 

There are grooms of the almonry, grooms of the compi're, 
houſe, grooms of the chamber, the privy-chamber, 27%” - 
the robes, of the wardrobe, &c. See ComPTiNG-/%" 


WARDROBE, Oc. 
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the flole ſee the article STOLE. ,. . .: full of water, fiſh, &. the beſt part of the year, and q ite 
Gro0M 4. 4 officer of the houſhold, whoſe buſineſs is to] dry, and bearing graſs, corn, &c. the reſt — om 
foe the king's lodging furniſhed with tables, chairs, ſtools, ſome ſubterraneous grotto, or lake; as is made highly pro- 
ud fixing 3 to provide cards, dice; &c. and to decide diſ- | dable by Mr. Valvaſor ; Phileſoph. Tranſ. Ne 197. 
des arifing at dice, bowling, Se. We have ſeveral grotto's famous in natural hiſtory ; as, 
ban is more icularly uſed. for & ſervant, appointed to at- GROT T A del Cane, a little cavern near Pozzuoli, four leagues 
3 tend on horſes, in the ſtables. See EQUERY. £7 from Naples, the ſteams whereof, are of a mephitical or 
GROS, 3 foreign money, in divers countries, anſwering to] Noxious quality; whence alſo it is called bocca veneneſa, the 
See GROAT. iſonous mouth. See MEPHITES. 
nd gros, frure de groſs. See Pound and LITVRXE. wo miles from Naples, ſays Dr. Mead, juſt by the Lago de 
88, or GROSSUS3 in our antient law writers; denotes a| Agnano is a celebrated mofeta, commonly called la Grotta 
abſolute, and hot depending on another.— Thus, bil- dei Cani, equally deſtructive to all within the reach of its 
n groſs, villanus in groſſo, Was a ſervant, who did not] vapours. 
the land, but immediately to the perſon of tbe It is a ſmall grotto about eight foot high, twelve Jong, and 
ſervile perſon not appendant, or annexed to the | fixx broad; from the ground ariſes a thin, ſubtile, warm 
und or manout, and to go along with the tenures 43 appur - fume, viſible enough to a diſcerning exe, which does not 
tenant to it, but like the other perſonal and chattels ring up in little parcels here and there, but in one continued 
«lord, at his lord's pleaſure and diſpoſal. tream, covering the whole ſurface of the bottom of the cave: 
advowſon in groſs, is 2 ight of patronage not an- having this remarkable difference from common Vapours, that q 
the fee or manor, but onging to the tron him- it does not, like fmoke, diſperſe itſelf into the air, but | 
iſtinct from the manor. See AD yoWSON, LLLAIN,| quickly after its riſe, falls back again, and returns to the 
earth ; the colour of the ſides of the grotto being the meaſure 
in Gros 3 fee the article COMMON. ; of its aſcent: for fo far it is of a darkiſh green, but higher 1 
ht, is the weight of merchandizes, and goods with | only common earth. And as I myſelf found no inconveni- | 
their duſt and droſs, as alſo of the bag, caſk, cheſt, Ce. ency by ſtanding in it, fo no animal, if its head be above this 
herein they are contained; out of which gre/s-weight, al-“ mark, is the leaſt injured. But when, as the manner is, a 
lowance is to be made for tare and tret. See Tarz and] dog, or any other creature, is forcibly kept below it; or by 


TxET. reaſon of its ſmallneſs, cannot hold its head above it; it pre- | 
Gzoss average; fee the article AVERAGE. ſently loſes all motion, falls down as dead, or in a ſwoon, / 
Gxoss is alſo uſed for the quantity of twelve dozen. the limbs convulſed and trembling, till at laſt no more ſigns 1 
GROSS A, — eft reg! una groſſa ug continet qua- of life appear, than a very weak and almoſt inſenſible beat- 

tur denarios de quolibet wiro et muliere. ighton, anno ing of the head and arteries 3 which if the animal be leſt a | 

1378. | a little longer, quickly ceaſes too, and then the caſe is irre- 1 
| GROSSE-bois, in our antient law-books, ſignifies ſuch wood as] coverable ; but if ſnatched out, and laid in the open air, ſoon £ 
; hath been, or is, either by the common law, or cuſtom of | comes to life again, and ſooner if thrown into the adjacent | 
5 the country, reputed timber. See LIMBER. lake. 


GROTESQUE, GroTESK, or GROTTESQUE), 2 wild | The fames of the grotto, the ſame author argues, are no real 
whimſical figure, or deſign of a painter, Or engraver 3 having poiſon, but a& chiefly by their gravity 3 elſe the creatures 
ſomething ridiculous, extravagant, and even monſtrous in it.] could not recover ſo ſoon; or if they did, ſome ſymptoms, 
The name ariſes hence, that figures of this kind were an- as faintneſs, &c. would be the conſequence of it. He adds, 
tiently much uſed to adorn the grotto's wherein the tombs of | that in creatures killed therewith, when diſſected, no marks 


. 


eminent perſons, Or families were incloſed. Such was that of | of infection appear; and that the attack proceeds from a want 
Ovid, whoſe grotto Was diſcovered near Rome about fifty | of air, by which the circulation tends to an entire ſtoppage, 
years ago. See GROT TO. and this ſo much the mote, as the animal inſpires a fluid of 2 | 
Calot a celebrated engraver of Lorrain, had 2 wonderful ge- | quite different nature from the air, and ſo no ways fit to ſup- | 
nius for deſigning grote/ques * the like is ſaid of Leonardo da | , py its place. 
Vinci. ; aking the animal out while alive, and throwing it into the 
We alſo extend the word groteſque to any thing whimſical, or neighbouring lake, it recovers : this is owing to the coldneſs 
wildly pleaſant, in a perſon's dreſs, diſcourſe, &c.—Maſque- of the water, which promotes the coritraction of the fibres, 
= rade 4 are the more valued, the more groteſque they are:] and ſo aſſiſts the retarded circulation; the ſmall portion of 
„ our theatres preſent us with entertainments in groteſque cha- the air which remains in the veſiculæ, after every expiration, 
| racers, i. e. perſons quaintly dreſs d; 25 harlequins, ſcara- | may be {ficient to drive out the noxious fluid. After the 
_— mouches, Ac. Planudes has given us 2 very groteſque picture of | ſame manner, cold water acts in a deliquium animi : the 
" Xſop. Arioſto and the luna poets are full o groteſque de- lake of Agnano has no other virtue in it more than others. 
2 ſcriptions. | GroTT A dei ſerpi, is a ſubterraneous cavern near the village of 
| GroTESQU £-work, GROT ESK-work, or GROT TESCO, de- Saſſa, eight miles from the city of Braccano in Italy; de- 5 
notes a work, or compoſition in painting, and ſculpture, in the] ſcribed by Kircher thus: | 
groteſque manner or taſte ; conſiſting either of things which are | The grotta dei Serpi, is big enough to hold two perſons ; it is 
merely imaginary, and have no exiſtence in nature, or of | perforated with ſeveral fiſtular apertures, ſomewhat in man- : 
things turned and diſtorted out of the way of nature, ſo az ner of a ſieve; out of which, at the beginning of the ſpring 1 
to raiſe ſurprize, and ridicule. ſeaſon, iſſues a numerous brood of young ſnakes of divers 1 
Groteſgue- work is much the ſame with what we ſometimes | colours, but all free of any particular poiſonous quality. ; 
alſo call antique. See ANTIQUE 5 ſee alſo Mor 15C0. In this cave they expoſe their lepers, paralytics, arthritics, 4 


GroTESQUES, or GROTESKs, are particularly uſed for | and elephantiac patients quite naked; where, the warmth of 

little fanciful ornaments, of animals, compounded with fo- the ſubterraneous ſteams reſolving them into ſweat, and the 

liages, fruit, &c. | ſerpents clinging variouſly all around, licking and fucking 
Such are thoſe painted by Raphael in the apartments of the| them, they become ſo thotoughly freed of all their vitious 
Vatican, and thoſe carved by Michael Angelo in the ceilings humours, that upon repeating t operation for ſome time, 
of the Portico of the capitol, —Vitruvius calls compartments | they became perfectly reſtored. | 


of this kind harpaginetuli. This cave Kircher vifited himſelf, and found it warm, and 
GROT TO“, or GRoTTA, in natural hiſtory, a large deep| every way agreeable to the deſcription given of it. He ſaw 
cavern or den in a mountain or rock. See STONE. the holes, and heard 2 murmuring, hiſſing noiſe in them, 


* The word is Italian, grotta, formed according to Menage, c. Though he miſled ſeeing the ſerpents, it being not the ſeaſon 
from the Latin crypfe : du Cange obſerves, that grota was of their creeping out; yet he ſaw a great number of their 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe in the corrupt Latin. exuviz, or ſloughs, and an elm growing hard by laden with 


The antient Anachorets retired into dens, and grotts's to ap- them. ; : 
ply themſelves the more attentively to meditation, ec. See The diſcovery of this cave, was by the cure of a leper going 
ANACHORET, HERMIT, Cc. from Rome to ſome baths near this place; who, loſing his 
In grottos are frequently found cryſtals of the rock, ſtalaAtites, | WAY and being benighted, happened upon this cave, and 
and other — conglaciations; ſee CRYSTAL, STALAC- finding it very warm pulled off his cloaths, and being weary 
TIT R, PETRIFACTION, Sc. and ſleepy, had the good fortune not to feel the ſerpents about 
M. Homberg conjectures, from ſeveral circumſtances, that him till they had wrought his cure. Muſexm IWormian. 

the marble pillars in the grotto of Antiparos, vegetate or grow. Milky GROTT 0, ct laftea, a mile diſtant from the an- 
See STONE, and VEGETATION. tient village of Bethlehem 3 is ſaid to have been thus denomi- 
That author looks on this grotto as 2 garden, whereof the nated, on occaſion of the bleſſed virgin, who Jet fall ſome 
pieces of marble are the plants; and endeavours to ſhew that | drops of milk in giving ſack to the little Jeſus in this grotto, 
they could only be produced by ſome vegetative principle. — And hence it has been commonly ſuppoſed, that the earth 
Mem, Acad. anno 1702. | of this cavern has the virtue of reſtoring milk to women that 
At Foligno in Italy, is another grotto, conſiſting of pillars | Are grown dry, and even of curing fevers. | 

and orders of architecture of wo. oy with their ornaments, Accordingly, they are always a digging in it, and the earth 
Sc. ſcarce inferior to thoſe of art; but they all grow down- is ſold at a good rate to ſuch as have faith enough to give 
wards : ſo that if this too be a garden, the plants are turned | credit to the fable.—An altar has been built on the place, and 
upſide down. Mem. de P Acad, anno 1711. a church juſt by it, 

The Zirchnitzer-ſea, or lake, in Carniola, famous for being 
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GRO 


GrorTo is alſo uſed for a little artificial edifice made in a In architecture we ſometimes fay a Gu OU of columns, 


rden, in imitation of a natural grotto. m. N 
he outſides of theſe grotto's are uſually adorned with ruſtic 
architecture, and their inſide with ſhell-work, furniſhed like- 
wiſe with various jet-d'caus, or fountains, &c. 
The grotto at Verſailles is an excellent piece pf building.— 
Solomon de Caux has an expreſs treatiſe of grotto's and foun- 
tains.  - 
GROVE, in agriculture, &c. a little thick wood, See 
Woon. 
The antient Romans had a fort of groves near ſeveral of their 
temples, which were conſecrated to ſome god, - and called 
luci, by antiphraſis, d non lucendo, as being ſhady and dark. 
In large and magnificent gardens, a grove is uſually a plot of 
trees, incloſed with paliſades, conſiſting of tall trees, as elms, 


horſe-cheſnuts, &c. the tops whereof make a tuft or plump, | 


and ſhade the ground below. 

At the foot of the tall trees, which generally run all along 
the paliſades at equal diſtance, other leſſer trees are often 
planted, whoſe tufts form a reſemblance of. a fort of copſe 
within the former, 


GROUND, in agriculture, a piece of land, or foil; or a 


portion of earth, whether fit or unfit to be tilled, and culti- 

vated. See EarTH, LAND, Soil, ORCHARD, GaR- 

DEN, Oc. ' 

All forts of graund may be reduced to boggy, or marſhy, chal- 

ky, gravelly, and ſtony, See MARSRH, CHALK, SAND, 
RAVEL, Ec. | 


Batable GROUND, BATABLE. 
Breaking GROUND, BREAKING. 
Commanding GROUND, ſee { COMMANDING, 
Manuring GROUND,  JMANURING. 
GRrouUuND.: niche, N1iCHE. 
Oazy GROUND, Oazy. 
GRouND paſture, ſee PASTURE. 
GROUND, or GROUND is 

plate, N 0 . 


GrouNnD, in painting, is the ſurface, 
and other objects, are raiſed or repre 


ING, | 
Ground is properly underſtood of ſuch parts of the piece as 


have nothing painted on them, but retain the original colour, 
upon which the other colours are applied to make the repre- 
ſentations. dee COLOURING. | | | 
A drapery, piece of building, or the like, are ſaid to ſerve as a 
ground to a figure, when the figure 
or building. | 
In the like ſenſe, we alſo fay the ground of a piece of tapeſtry, 
of an embroidery, of a medal, coin, &c. See TAPESTRY, 
EMBROIDERY, BROCADE, MEDAL, Coin, Ec. 

The GROUND of a ſhield, or eſcutcheon, in heraldry, is pro- 
perly called the feld. See Fre LD. | 

GRroVuND, in etching, denotes a gummous compoſition, ſmear- 
ed over the ſurface of the metal to be etched; to prevent the 
aqua fortis from cating, or having effect, except in places 
where this ground is cut through, or pared off, with the points 
of needles. See ETCHING. 

GROUND tackle, a fea term, denoting a ſhip's anchor, cables, 
(fc, with whatever is neceſlary ta make her ride fafe at an- 
chor in a proper ground, Sce TACKLE, ANCHOR, Ec. 

GROUND work, in building; ſee FouNDAT10N. 

GROUNDING of a ſhip, is the bringing her an ground, 
to be trimmed, made clean, or to have ſome teak ſtopped in 
her. 

GROUP®, or GROVUPPE, in painting and ſculpture, an 
allemblage or knot of two or more figures of men, beaſts, 
fruits, or the like, which have ſome apparent relatian to each 
other, 7 

* The word is French, formed of the Italian groppo, a knot. 

In a good painting, it is neceſſary that all the figures be divi- 
ded into two or three groups, or ſeparate collections. Such 
and ſuch a thing make a group, with ſuch and ſuch others 
of different nature and kind. The antique Laomedon is a 
fine group of three beautiful figures. 

A group has ſomewhat in it of the nature of a ſymphony or 
concert of voices : as, in the one the voices muſt ſuſtain each 


ented. See PAINT- 


GUA 


* * ſpeaks 
ing of three or four columns joined together on the ſame wa, 
dal. When there are but two together, we fay a couple 1. 


a group of columns, See CoLumn. | 
In muſic, a Grove is one of the kinds of diminution: of 
long notes, which in the writing forms a ſort of group 

cluſter. See Nor E. 7 
The group uſually conſiſts of four crotchets, quavers, 
ſemiquavers tied together, at the diſcretion of the os, 
er. | | 
GROUPADES is corruptly uſed, in the manage for 95. 
des, See CROUPADE. | 
GROUPED column; fee the article Cor vm x, 
GROUPPE 3; ſee the article Grove, 


_ which the figures, | 


is painted on the drapery | 


other, in order to fill the ear with an agreeable harmony from 
the whole; whence, if any part were to ceaſe, ſomething 
would neceſlarily be miſled ; fo, in the group, if the parts or 
figures be not well balanced, ſomething will be found diſagree- 
able, 
There are two ſorts of groups, or two manners of conſidering 
groups ; with regard to the deſign, and to the clair obſcure. 
The firſt is common both to works of painting, and thoſe 
of ſculpture ; the latter peculiar to painting. 
Groups, with regard to the deſign, are combinations of divers 
figures, which have relation to each other, either on account 
of the action, or of their proximity, or of the effect they 
have. Theſe we conceive, in ſome meaſure, as repreſenting 
ſo many different ſubjects, or at leaſt ſo many diſtin parts 
or members of one greater ſubject. See DESIGN. 
Groups, with regard to the clair obſcure, are bodies of figures 
i whercin the lights and ſhadows are diffuſed in ſuch manner 
that they ſtrike the eye together, and naturally lead it to con- 
fider them in one view, See CLAIR OBSCURE, 


GRUBBING a cock; a term uſed by cock-fighters, for tie 
cutting off the feathers under the wings. It is a thing not 


allowed by cockpit law, nor to cut off his feathers in 33 
handling place. See Cock y1T low. = 2p 
GRUB 9 in medicine, a white, unctubus kind of pimple 
or little tumors, ariſing upon the face, chiefly the ala: of the 


noſe, See TUMOR, &c. 
They are uſually owing to hard drinking, and an obfrues 
rſpiration; though natural in ſome conſtitutions.— Ther 
begin with a ſmall black point, which gradually ſpreads; a0 
ſometimes the matter tends to ſuppurations, upon which the 
heads of the eruptions grow white or yellow. —They ate 
" uſually reputed ſalutary; whence to check their growth (14. 
denly, has proved of ill conſequence, They are cured by 
evacuation, and acrimonious lotions, 

GRUME, Grumvs, in medicine, Cc. a little mass « 
lump of blood, milk, or other fluid, which is coagulated, 
thickened, hardened, &c, See BLoop; ſee alſo Coacy. 
LATION, Ce. 

Phthiſical people frequently ſpit up grumes, i. e. clots d 
blood. See Pn THIS1s,—Grumes of milk, are what we popu- 
larly call curds. See Mritx, CRHEESE, Ec. 

GRUMOUS Se, denotes that ſtate or confiſtence of de 
blood, wherein it is too viſcid, and thick, for a due, bris; 
circulation: the effects whereof are, that it ſtagnates in the 
capillary veſſels, and produces divers diſeaſes. 

GRUS, in antiquity, a dance performed yearly by the young 

Athenians, around the temple of Apollo, on the day of thc 
Delia. See DELIA. 
The motions and figures of this dance were very intricate, 
and variouſly inter wove; ſome of them being intended ty 
expreſs the windings of the labyrinth, wherein the Minotaur 
was killed by Theſeus, See LABYRINTH, 

GRV, a meaſure containing 19 of a line. See LIN x. 

A line is 1 of a digit; and a digit v of a foot; and a phi. 
loſophical foot 4 of a pendulum, whoſe diadromes, or vibm— 
tions, in the latitude of forty-five degrees, are each cu to 
one ſecond of time, or 4; of a minute. See INCH, 1 oor, 
PeNDULUM, G. 

GRYPHUS, a kind of enigma; or an artful obſcure defcrip- 
tion of a thing. See ENIGMA. 

GUADUM, in natural hiftory, an herb, by the antient 
Romans called glaſtum, and vitrum; by the Greeks ii; 
by the Britains guadum; and by us now, woad. Sec Woap. 
The antient Britains, Cæſar informs us, painted their faces 
with this herb, to appear the more terrible to their cnemics. 
And Pliny relates, that the fame was practiſed by the women 
in divers ſacrifices, See GLAss. 

GUATIAC, Gva1racum, a medicinal wood, brought from 
the Indies, much uſed in venereal diſorders; called allo /i;- 
num vite ; by the Spaniards, /1gno ſanto, See Woop. 
Guaiac grows equally in the Eaſt and Weſt Indics: that of 
the latter is brought in large pieces, ſome of them weighiis 
four or five hundred pound; by which it is diſtinguiſh! from 
the former. 
The guatac tree is the height of our walnut-tree ; and i 
diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, male and female ; only differing 
as their leaves are more or leſs round; being all equally green, 
the flowers blue, and of a ſtarry form; having a lite 
orange coloured fruit, about the ſize of a ſmall nut, at the 
tip thereof, | 

The wood guaiac is extreamly hard and heavy, and on that 

account uſed as ebony, in moſaic work, &c, as allo tor the 

making of button moulds, See EBON v. 

But its principal uſe is in medicine, being found to warm, 

dry, N attenuate, attract and promote ſweats and urine. 

The uſual way of applying it, is in decoction. | 

The beſt is that in large pieces, of a dusky colour, freſh, 

gummy, heavy, of an agreeable ſmell, and a brisk pungent 

taſte ; the bark ſticking cloſe to the wood, 

The bark of guaiac is held of as much virtue, as the wo 

itſelf : the rind is of no efficacy; ſo that to make a ſudorihc 

decoction or ptiſan of the wood, they firſt pare off all the 

white part, which in reality is the rind; and only p 

raſp the hard, ſolid part, which is black, heavy, and le- 

ſinous.— The chirurgeons frequently ſubſtitute box-woud, 1 

ſtead of guaiac, and, it is ſaid with equal ſucceſs. | 

The reſin drawn from guatac, is held much more effectual in 

venereal caſes, than either the wood,' or bark. It is brought 


us in large pieces, not unlike common reſin ; but very * 
| re 


{ 


664 


ſpeak, : of ſmell: the former, when caſt on the coals, 
_ ain — — 

', Not GUAN AGIUM ; fee the article WANN AR. 
Ins of to warrant, or warranter ; properl ſignifying him whom 
, of the warranter undertakes to 4 — 4 or ſecure from damage. 

See WARRAN TEE. | 

$, of GUARANTEE, is more — uſed for a warranter, or a 
com: perſon who undertakes and obliges himſelf to ſee a ſecond 


perſon perform, what he has ſtipulated to the third. 


tracting parties, to ſee, or engage, that each fide 
2 a ances. See TREATY, and ALLIANCE. 


GUARANTEE of a treaty, is a prince, or power, pitched on | 


guarantees of the treaty of Oliva, of Weſtphalia, &c. f 
2 — lords were obliged to guaranty the ds of their 
vaſlals, i. e. to defend them againſt their enemies; otherwiſe 
they loſt their fee, and their vaſſals were no longer bound to 
do them homage and ſervice. —Kings alone did not forfeit 
their feifs by not guarantying them ; and et we read that 
Borel, count of Barcelona, threatened the king of France, 


| Hugh Capet, to ſwear fealty to the Sarazens, in caſe he did 
ite) not guaranty him 3 and under Lewis the Young, the count of 
[hey Champagne did homage to the emperor, on the like account. 

dl 2 zee FE E. 

| he $ To guaranty a fee, had likewiſe another meaning, being uſed 
aro to denote, that where a fee was divided between the eldeſt 
(ui. ſon, and the younger, the eldeſt did homage to the lord both 
b for himſelf and all the reſt; and by that homage guarantied 

3 the whole. TY Rt 
s 0 GUARD“, or GAxp, in its general ſenſe, implies defence, 
tec, cuſtody, or conſervation of any thing; the act of obſerving 
ou what paſſes, to prevent ſurprize z or the care and precaution 

| taken to hinder any thing's being done contrary to the in- 
s of tention and deſire of another. 

62 * The word is formed of the French, garde, and that of the cor- 
; rupt Latin <varda; and that of the German wahren, to 

the | keep, to defend. 

risk GuaRrD is alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe, for the act or 

the ſervice of guarding, and the perſons appointed for that pur- 
+ le. 

ung | Thus we ſay, to be upon guard, to ſet the guard, mount the 

the guard; ſee MounTING, Cc. Alſo, a ſtrong guard, an at- 


| tempt on the guard; 2000 men are neceſlary for the guard of 
ate, the city, Cc. 


o So again, thoſe to whom the king commits the ſafety of hig 
aur 5 perſon, are called his guard, life: guard, body- guard. 


And ſo, thoſe who have the education and guardianſhip of 
infants, or idiots, are called their guards, or wards, See 
hi- WARP. 

1 RE Grazvp, or GAR p is allo applied to a writ relating to the 

% office of ward, whereof there are three kinds: one called 

„, droit de garde, the ſecond ejeciment de garde, the third raviſb- 

| ment de garde, See WAR D, and GUARDIAN. 

iv GUARD, in the military ſenſe, is properly the duty or ſervice 

IF done by the ſoldiers, to ſecure the army or place, from the 

it attempts and ſurprizes of an enemy.— Of this there are divers 

3 Kinds, as 

bv. Advanced GUARD, a party of horſe or foot which marches 

<5 A before a corps, to give notice of approaching danger. 

s. 3 When an army is upon the march, the grand guards, which 

en i ſhould mount that day, ſerve as an advanced guard to the 

A army, See ADVANCE. 

m 6 That ſmall body alſo of fifteen or _— horſe, commanded 

. k by a lieutenant, beyond, but within fight of the main, or 

IA beſore the grand guard of a camp, are called the advanced 

of 4 guard, 

1 Grand GuaRD, conſiſts of three or four ſquadrons of horſe, 
commanded by a field officer, and poſted before the camp on 
the right and left wing, towards the enemy; for the ſecurity 
of the camp. 

In a camp, every battalion poſts a ſmall guard, commanded 
by a ſubaltern officer, about one hundred yards before its front. 
Lhis is called the quarter guard. 

That ſmall guard of foot, which a regiment of horſe mounts 
in mo front, under a corporal, is called the fandard- 
guard, 

Main Gu AR p, is that from whence all the other guards are 
detached.— Thoſe who are to mount the main guard, meet 
at the reſpective captain's quarters, and from thence go to the 
parade ; where, after the whole guard is drawn up, the ſmall 
guards are detached for the poſts and magazines; and then the 
lubaltern officers draw lots for their guards, and are com- 
manded by the captain of the main guard. | 

Picguei GUARD, is a number of horſe and foot, who keep 
themſelves always in a readineſs in caſe of an alarm ; the 
horſes being ſaddled, and the riders booted all the while: the 
foot draw up at the head of the battalion at the beating of 
the tattoo, but afterwards return to their tents, where they 

ö remain in a readineſs to march on any ſudden alarm. 

This guard is to make reſiſtance in caſe of an attack, till the 
army can get ready. 


GARD, REAR guard. 
_ GUARD, p ſee 48A E guard. 
an Gy ARD, CV AN guard, 
Vol. I, 


GUA 


GARD is more particularly underſtood of a foldier; as a muſ- 


queteer, archer, or the like, detached from a company or 


corps, to protect, detain, or ſecure any perſon, or ſurvey his 
actions. | 
—_— was ſet over each party, to prevent the duel's taking 
place. 


GUARDS is alſo underſtood of the troops or companies kept 


up to guard the king : called alſo royal guar ds, life guards, 
ardes du corps, &c. 
here are alſo uſually bodies of guards to wait on the princes 
of the blood, in the ſame capacity, 
The guards are diſtinguiſhed into horſe, fort, granadiers, and 
eomen, 
e horſe GUARDs are diſtinguiſhed by troops : firſt, ſecond, 
_ and fourth troop of horſe guards. See TrooP, and 
ORSE, 


The foot GuaRDs are diſtinguiſhed by regiments: firſt regi- 


ment, cold-ſtream regiment, royal regiment of foot guards. 
See REGIMENT. 

Guards, no doubt, are as antient as monarchy, The remo- 
teſt antiquity affords inſtances hereof. The ſcripture mentions 
thoſe of Saul the firſt king of the people of God, 1 Sam. 
xix. 11. and thoſe of Achiſh king of the Philiſtines, 1 Sam, 
Xxviii, The Grecian kings had alſo their guards : Juſtin 
mentions thoſe of Piſiſtratus, tyrant of Athens, lib. 11. c. 8. 
thoſe of the tyrants of the ſame city, eſtabliſhed by Lyſander, 
lib. v. c. 8. thoſe of Agis, king of Sparta, lib. xii. c. r. 
thoſe of Alexander, lib. xxii, c. 8. thoſe of the Ptolemys, 
kings of Egypt, lib. xvi. c. 2, &c, Tarquin the Proud, is 
ſaid to have been the firſt who took guards at Rome. Dionyſ. 
Halicarnaſſeus, lib. iv. And yet we find that Romulus formed 
himſelf a guard, conſiſting at firſt of twelve lictors, and 
afterwards of three hundred foldiers, whom he called celeres. 
Sce CELERES. 

The Roman emperors had, for their guard, the prætorian 
cohorts, eſtabliſhed by Auguſtus, as Dion and Suetonius re- 
late: thoſe of the emperors of Conſtantinople were called 
buccellarii, See BucCELLAR11; ſee alſo DomesTiCi, 
CAanDiDATI, PRETORIAN, Cc. 

Captain of the guards, colonel of the guards, brigadier of 
the guards, exempt of the guards, &c. See CAPTAIN, 
CoLoN EL, BRIGADIER, Ce. 


Yeoman of the GUARDs ; ſee YEOMEN of the guards. 


The French guards are divided into thoſe within, and thoſe 
without the palace: the firſt conſiſts of the gardes du corps, or 
body guard ; part whereof are V de la manche, q. d. of 
the ſleeve; of the hundred Swiſſes; and the guards of the 
gate. 

The guards without, are gens d' armes, light horſe, muſque- 
teers, and two regiments of guards, the one of French, the 
other Swiſs. See GENDARMES. 

The garde du corps, or life guard, conſiſts of four companies 
of horſe : the firſt was antiently Scotch, and till retains the 
name ; though it now conſiſts wholly of French men. Not 
only the name, but they alſo retain the antient phraſe or for- 
mula of anſwering when called upon, I am here. 

The Scotch guard was firſt eſtabliſhed in France by Charles 
VII. who choſe himſelf a guard out of ſuch Scots as were 
ſent by the carls of Buccan, Douglas, and other Scotch lords, 
to drive out the Engliſh, 


Pretorian GU ARDS, PRETORIAN. 

"Hp (ce 

White GUARDS, 

Counter GUARD, in fortification ; ſee COUNTER guard. 
GUARD, in fencing, an action or poſture proper to defend or 


SCHOLARES. 


ſcreen the body from the efforts, or attacks of an enemy's 
ſword. See FENCING and DEFENCE. | 
There are four general guards of the ſword ; to conceive 
which, it will be neceſſary to imagine a circle drawn on an 
upright wall, and divided into four cardinal points, wiz. top, 
bottom, right, and left. 

Now, when the point of the ſword is directed to the bottom 
point of che 1 and conſequently the head of the ſword 
tilted up to the top point, with the body inclining forwards ; 


this is called prime, or the 44 guard. — The ſecond guard, 


which ſome improperly called the third, is when the point of 
the ſword is directed to the right or ſecond point of the ſame 
circle, a quadrant diſtant from the firſt ; with the fort of the 
ſword turned to the right, and the body raiſed proportionably. 
Trerce, or the third guard, is performed by directing ifs 
ſword's point to the uppermoſt point of the ſame circle dia- 
metrically oppoſite to that of prime: in which cafe the body, 
arm, and ſword, are in their natural diſpoſition, being the 
mean between the extremes of their motion. Quart, or the 
fourth guard, is when the point of the ſword is directed to 
the fourth point of the circle, deſcending to the right as far 
as one fourth of tierce, with the external fide of the arm 
and the flat of the ſword turned towards the ground ; and 
the body out of the line to the right, and the fort of the 
ſword towards the line to the left. There is alſo quint, or a 
kind of fiſth guard, being the return of the point of the 
ſword on the right, after traverſing the circle, to the point 
of the prime whence it had departed ; and yet with a diffe- 
rent diſpoſition of the body, arm, and ſword. 
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GuARDIAN, GARDEN, 


GUARDIAN of the ſpiritualities, is he to whom the ſpiritual 


GUARDIAN, or warden of the Cinque ports, is an officer who 


GUARDIAN of the peace. 
GUDGEON fin, ſee the article Frs8HING. 
GUELPHS, or Gurs, a celebrated faction in Italy, an- 


„ee e eee 


Theſe guards are alſo called figures, and poſtures; and the com- 
mon centre of all their motions is to be in the ſhoulder. 
In all theſe kinds of guards, there are high advanced, high 
retired, and high intermediate guards, when diſpoſed before 
the upper part of the body, either with the arm quite extend- 
ed, quite withdrawn, or in a mean ſtate, Mean advanced 
guard, or ſimply mean guard, is when the ſword is diſpoſed 
before the middle part of the body. Lou advanced, retired, 
or intermediate guards, are thoſe where the arm and ſword 
are advanced, withdrawn, or, between the two extremes, 
before the lower part of the body, 

Some will have prime the principal guard; others quint ; 
others, with better reaſon, tierce, in regard it conſiſts of right 
lines, which are more eaſily defended than oblique ones, fuch 
as thoſe of prime, ſecond, quart, and quint. 


GvuarDs, in aſtronomy, is a name ſometimes applied to the 


two ftars neareſt the pole, being in the hind part of the cha- 
riot, at the tail of the little bear. See CYNOSURE. 

Their longitude, latitude, &c. ſee among thoſe of the other 
ſtars in the conſtellation URSA minor, One of them is the 


pole ſtar. See PoLE Har. 


GUARDANT, or GAR DAN, in heraldry, a term applied 


to a beaſt when born in a coat of arms, 

his face turned towards the ſpectator, and thus appearing in a 
{ture of guard, and defence. | 

Heralds av a lion is never ſorepreſented, but a leopard always. 


GUARDIAN, or GARDIAN, he to whom the charge or 


cuſtody of any perſon or thing is committed, See GUARD 
and WAR DPD. 

The notion of guardian angels, is very antient in the eaſt. 

See ANGEL, TUTELARY, and DAMON. 

Inthe convents of Franciſcans, the officer is called guardian, 

who in the reſt is called ſuperior, See SUPERIOR, 

In the order of the garter, the officer who in other military 
orders is called grand-maſter, is called the ſovereign guardian 
of the order, See GARTER. 

in law, is a perſon entruſted 

with the education, tuition, &c. of ſuch as are not of ſuffi- 
cient diſcretion to guide themſelves, and their own affairs; 

as children, and ideots. | 

The word guardian, with us, includes the offices both of the 

tutor, and curator of the civilians : the tutor, for inſtance, 

had the government of a youth, till he arrived at fourteen 

years of age. And the curator had the diſpoſition and order- 

ing of his effects thence forward, till twenty-five years of 
age; or the charge of a lunatic, during his 1 All 
which purpoſes, our guardian alone anſwers, See L UTOR 

and CURATOR, 

We have three kinds of guardians : one appointed by the 


father in his will; another by the judge afterwards 3 and a | 


third caſt upon a minor by the cuſtom of the land: but the 
antient law relating to guardians, is much altered by ſtat. 12. 
Car. II. which ordains that, Where any perſon has a 
« child under the age of twenty-one years, and unmarried 
« at the time of his death, it ſhall be wful for the father of 
« the child, whether born at the time of his deceaſe, or yet 
« in ventre fa mere, either by deed or will, to diſpoſe of the 
« cuſtody and tuition of ſuch child while under age, or for 
« any leſſer time, to ” perſon, popiſh recuſants excepted : 
« which diſpoſition ſhall be good againſt all perſons claiming 
« ſuch child as guardian in ſocage, or otherwiſe. And in 
« caſe the father appoint no guardian, the ordinary may ap- 
« point one to look to his goods and chattels till the age of 
« fourteen ; at which time the child may chuſe a guardian 
« himſelf, And for his lands, the next of kin on that ſide 
« by which the lands deſcends, ſhall be guardian, as here- 
« tofore in caſe of a tenure in ſocage.” See SOCAGE. 


juriſdiction of a dioceſe is committed, during the yacancy of 
the ſee, Sce VACANCY. 

This guardian may be either ſuch in law, i. e. jure magiftratus, 
as the archbiſhop is of any dioceſe within his province; or 
by delegation, as he whom the archbiſhop or vicar-general, 
does for the time depute. Sce VICAR, c. 

The dean and chapter of Canterbury, are guardians both for 
the dioceſe, and the whole province, during a vacancy of the 
archbiſhoprick. 


has the juriſdiction of the Cinque ports, with all the power 
that the admiral of England has in other places. See CI N- 
uE Pox Ts, and ADMIRAL. 

Camden relates, that the Romans, after they had ſettled 
themſelves, and their empire in our iſland, appointed a ma- 
giſtrate or governour over the eaſt parts where the Cinque 
ports lie, with the title of Comes littoris Saxonici per Bri- 
tanniam ; having another who bore the like title, on the op- 
polite ſide of the fea, Their bufineſs was to ſtrengthen the 
ſea coaſt with munition againſt the outrages and robberies of 
the Barbarians. And that antiquary takes our warden of the 
Cinque ports to have been erected in imitation hereof. Bri- 
tannia, p. 228. 

See Cox s ER vA TOR F the peace. 


tagoniſts of the Gibelins, See GIB ELIN. 
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The Guelph: and Gibelins filled Italy with blood and carnyy, 
for many years. The Guelphs for the pope, againſt ti 
emperor. Their riſe is referred by ſome to be the time « 
Conrad. III. in the twelfth 3 by others to that al 
Frederic I. and by others, to that of his ſucceſſor Frederic lj 
in the thirteenth century. ; 
The name Guelf is commonly faid to have been formed fr, 
Welfe, Welfe, on the followin cecaſion : the emperor Con. 
rad III. having taken the dutchy of Bavaria from Welfe VI 
brother of Henry duke of Bavaria, Welfe, affifted by the 
forces of Roger king of Sicily, made war on Conrad, any 
thus gave birth to the faction of the Guelfs. 

Others derive the name Guelfs from the German Mol, on 
account of the grievous evils committed by that cruel faQtion: 
others deduce the denomination from that of a German calje4 
Guelfe, who lived at Piſtoye; adding, that his brother, named 
Gibel, gave his name to the Gibelins : under which hea 
the reader will find a more ample account of the origin and 
hiſtory of thoſe celebrated factions. See GIB ELI X. 

GUERITE, in fortification, a centry-box ; being a ſm] 
tower of wood or ſtone, placed uſually on the point of a haſ. 
tion, or on the angles of the ſhoulder ; to hold a centine 
who is to take care of the ditch, and watch out againſt ; 
ſurprize.— | 

GUEST-TAKERS, or G1sT-TAKERS, See Accs. 
TORS, 

GUET ; ſee the article WaTcH. 

GUIDAGE, Guru, in antient law writers, that 
payed for ſafe conduct through unknown ways, or a strange 
country. ; 

GUEULE, in architecture; ſee Gur x. 

GUIDON, a fort of flag, or ſtandard bore by the king; 
life-guard ; being broad at one extreme, and almoſt pointed 
at the other, and lit or divided into two. See FLAG, STAx- 
DARD, Ec. 

The guiden is the enſign or flag of a troop of horſe-guards, 
See GUARD. | g 

Gu1pDon alſo denotes the officer who bears the guidon.— The 
gui den is that in the horſe-guards, which the enſign is in the 
foot. See Ens16Nn.—The guiden of a troop of horſe takes 
place next below the cornet. See CORNET. 

GuiDons, GuiDONEsS, or ſchola guidonum, was a company 
of prieſts eſtabliſhed by Charlemaign at Rome, to conduct 
and guide pilgrims to — to viſit the holy places; to 
aſſiſt them in caſe they fell ſick, and to 4 
to them in caſe they died. 

GuiDoN1s glandula; fee G AN DU LA. 

GUILD, G1LD, or GzLD. See G11, and GE v. 
GUILD-HALL, or GIIp-HATL I, the great court of j1- 

dicature for the city of London, Sce HALL. ; 
In it are kept the mayor's court, the ſherifts court, the cour! 
of huſtings, court of conſcience, court of common -council, 
chamberlain's court, c. See CHAMBERLAIN, &— 
Here alſo the judges fit upon nifi prius, Sc. See HUsTNG. 

GUILT rents; ſee the article GiLD. 

3 a gold coin ſtruck, and current in England. dee 

OIN. 
The value or rate of guineas has varied: it was firſt ſtruck on 
the footing of twenty ſhillings ; by the ſcarcity of gold it his 
ſince been advanced to twenty-one ſhillings and {1x-pence 
but it is now ſunk to twenty-one ſhillings. 
The pound weight troy of gold is cut into forty-four pats 
and an half; each part makes 2 guinea. See Gol p. 
This coin took its denomination guinea, by reaſon the zole 
whereof the firſt were ſtruck, was brought from that part ci 
Africa called Guinea; for which reaſon it likewiſe bore tie 
impreſſion of an elephant. 


laſt offices 


| GUINE A company ; ſee the article COMPANY. 


GuiNEA pepper; ſee the article PEPPER. 

GUIRON; ſee the article Git on. 

GU LA, in anatomy, the oeſophagus or gullet ; that cond'vit 
which animals take down food into the ſtomach. Sce Of 54 
p HAG us and DEGLUTITION. | 

GuLz# vaginalis; ſee the article VAGIN ALIS. 

GuLa', GUEULE, or GorA, in architecture, 2 2" 
member, whoſe contour reſembles the letter S ; called by the 
Greeks cymatium. q. d. a little wave, and by our workmen 
an ogee, — See Tab. Archit. fig. 8, and 26 ; ſee allo Cx. 
MATIUM and OGEE. 

This member is of two kinds, rea and inverſa.— he fel. 
and principal, has its cavity above, and convexity below 
This always makes the top of the corona of the cornice, 
jetting over the drip of the cornice like a wave ready to fall, 

It is called gula recta, and by the French doucine. Sometimes 

it is abſolutely called the entablature, as bein the firſt or g- 

permoſt member therof. See Dou cid E, Corona, CO 

NICE, Oc. | 

The ſecond is juſt the reverſe of the former, its cavity being 

at the bottom; ſo that it appears inverted, with regard to the 

former. This is uſed in the architrave, and ſometimes I! 

or cornice, along with the former, only ſeparated by 3 

reglet. - 

Some derive the word from the reſemblance theſe member 


bear to the gula. or throat of a man: others from the heralds 
term 
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term gules as ſuppoſing the moulding formed from the an- 
tient manner of wearing their garments, which conſiſted of 
flips or ſwaths, alternately fur and ſtuff of various colours ; 
the intervals between which were called gules or guales.. 
GU LES “, in heraldry, ſignifies the colour red. See Coxoun 
ReD. | 
and The word is French, 1 which Fa. Monet derives from 
the Hebrew gulua, guludit, a reddiſh pellicle or ſkin 
— when it begins —— F. — 
reproaches him, that there are no ſuch words in the Hebrew 
tongue. This, however, is not firiftly true: all the eaſtern 
languages, the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabs, ſay 
A, Gheled, for cutis, pellis; whence the Arabic gulud. 
And in the general, the word gu/cs ſignifies red among moſt of 
the oriental nations: the Arabs and Perſtans give the name to 
the roſe. Others, with Nicod, derive the name gu/es from 
gula, the throats of animals, being generally red; or from 
the Latin caſculinrr, which is the xoxacs of the Greeks, or 
ſcarlet grain. 
The ſame colour, in the coats of noblemen, is, by ſome 
called ruby; and in thoſe of ſovereign princes mars but 
this is no ſanding practice. See METAL, Brazon, 


&c. 
In engraving, gules is expreſſed by perpendicular ſtrokes drawn 
from the top of the eſcutcheon to the bottom: it is alſo 
marked with the letter G. | 
This colour is reputed a fymbol of charity, valour, hardineſs, 
roſity ; and repreſents blood colour, cinnabar, and true 
let. It is the firſt of all colours uſed in armory; and is 

of that account, that antiently it was prohibited any perſon 
to wear gules in his coat armour, unleſs he were a prince, or 
had permiſſion from the prince. 
Spelman in his Iſpilagia, ſays this colour was particularly ho- 
noured by the Romans, as it had been before by the Trojans; 
and that they painted the bodies of their gods, and of their 
generals that triumphed, with vermillion.— Under the con- 
juls, the Roman ſoldiers wore red; whence they were deno- 
minated Ru//ati, Joan. de Bado aurco adds, that the red 
dye, which the Greeks call pbænician, and we ſcarlet, was 
firſt uſed by the Romans, to prevent feeing the blood ifluc 
from wounds in fight. 
In effect, gules has always been eſteemed an imperial eolour ; 
the emperors were cloathed, ſhod, and had their apartments 
ſurniſhed with red: their edicts, diſpatches, ſignatures, and 
ſeals, were of red ink, and red wax; whence the name u- 
brics., See RED, SCAxLET, and RuBRIC. 

GULF; fee the article Gur yn. | 

GULLET; ſee the article OzsopHAaGus. 

GULPH®*, or Gur, in geography, an arm or part of the 
ocean running up within the land, 

* The word comes from the French ge, and that from the 
Italian god, which fignify the ſame. Some deduce theſe fur- 
ther from the Greek zoars ; which Guichart again derives from 
the Hebrew INJ, ges: du Cange derives them from the bar- 
barous Latin ga ſum, or gugſus, which ſignify the ſame thing. 

Such is the gulob of Venice, called alſo the Adr:atic fea; the 
gulph of Lyons, the gulph of Mexico, of Florida, &c. Sce 
OcEAN. 
A gulph is ſtrictly diſtinguiſhed from a ſca, in that the latter 
is larger; ſee 8E A. From a day, or ſinus, it is again diſ- 
tinguiſhed by its being greater than the ſame. See BA v. 
Some will have it etfential to a gu/pb, to run into the land 
through a ſtreight or narrow paſlage. Sce STREIGHKT. 
The fea is always moſt dangerous near gu/phs, by reafon of 
the currents being penned up by the ſhores. | 

GUM, Gummi, a vegetable juice exſuding through the 
pores of certain plants, and there hardening into a tenacious 
tranſparent maſs. See PLAN r. 
Cum is properly one of the juices of the bark: it is drawn 
thence by the ſun's warmth, in form of a glutinous humour ; 
and by the ſame cauſe is afterwards inſpiſſated, concocted, 
and rendered tenacious. 
The chymical character of gums, whereby they are diſtin- 
guiſhed from reſins, and other vegetable juices, is, that they 
are diſſoluble in water, and at the fame time inflammable by 
fire. But this character it is to be obſerved, excludes a great 
part of thoſe commonly called gums. See MEST RU Uu, 
WarTER, and FIRE. 
In the general gums are more viſcid, and, lefs friable, and 
generally difloluble in any aqueous menſtruum ; whereas reſins 
are more ſulphurous, and require a ſpirituous, or oily diſſol- 
vent. Boerhaave conſiders a gum as a fort of ſaponaceous fat; 
which beſide its oily principle in common with a rein, has 
pes other ingredient that renders it miſcible with water, See 

ESIN. 

Cums are different, according to the different trees, roots, 
Sc. they ouze from. —Some authors diſtinguiſh them into 
aue, and refinous gums : the firſt, thoſe diſſoluble in water, 
wine, and the like fluids ; the ſecond, thoſe only diſſoluble in 
oil. To theſe two ſome add a third anomalous kind, viz. 
thoſe ſoluble with much difficulty, either in water or oil. 

Among the claſs of gums are uſually ranked, gum anime, 
arabic, gutta, adraganth, ammoniac, aſſa fœtida, bdellium, 
balm, benzoin, camphor, copal, elemy, frankincenſe, eu- 
phorbium, galbanum, lacca, manna, myrrh, olibanum, ſa- 


GUN 


gapenum, ſanguis draconis, ſarcocolla, ſtate, ſtorax, ta- 
— turpentine. See cach deſcribed. under its propet 
artic | 

Theophraſtus ſpeaks of a way of multiolyi ts, per- 
formed per. lachrymas, by means of the — — hy 
* takes this to be only practicable where there are ſeeds 
in the gum. 

GuM-anime, is a veſinous. juice ouzing from a tree by the 
Portug uezc called courbari, growing in divers parts of America. 
This gum is very bard and tranſparent, of an agreeable ſmell, 
not unlike amber: it neither diſſolves in water nor oil, and 
conſequently is not properly accounted a gum. In lieu of this, 
they trequently ſubititute copal. 

Gu M-arebic,, called allo Thebaic, Saracenaic, Babylonic, and 
Acanthine, from. the places, or the tree, which produce it, is 
the juice of a little tree growing in Egypt, of the Caſſia kind, 
called in Latin Acacia vero, It is very tranſparent, gluti- 
nous upon the tongue, almoſt inſipid to the taſte, and twiſted 
ſomewhat in manner of a worm, 

It is eſteemed good to ineraſſate, to ſtop the pores, blunt the 
points of too pungent medicines, and temper the acrimony of 
the trachea in coughs, &c. 

GUM-gutta, or gutia-gamba, or ghitta gemou, popularly gam- 
bege, is a refinous gum brought from the kingdom of — 
Sc. in large pieces faſhioned not unlike ſaucidges, hard, brit- 
tle, and very yellow. | 
It ouzes from ineiſions made in a kind of prickly ſhrub, 
which climbs up the neighbouring trees, It purges violently 
both -upwards and downwards ; and is particularly uſed in 
dropſies, the itch, c. but it is dangerous.—lt ſerves alſo to 
make a yellow colour, for painting in miniature, See Mi- 
NIATURE, 

Gu M-/encge, or ſeneca, is the gum ordinarily fold. by the drug- 
giſts, for gum-arabic, which it reſembles very nearly both as 
to form and virtue: it is either white bordering on yel- 
low, or of a deep amber colour, tranſparent, Cc. It ouzes 
out of a prickly ſhrub common enough in Africa. The gum 
is brought to us from Senegal, whence its name.— 

GUM, among gardeners, is a diſeaſe incident to fruit trees, of 
the ſtone Kind, as peaches, plumbs, apricots, cherries, &c. 


See Dis As R, Oc. 

The gem is a kind of gangrene, ariſing from a corruption 
of the ſap, which extravaſates and hardens, It uſually begins 
on ſome naked or broken part, and ſpreads itſelf to the reſt. 
To avoid its ſpreading, Quintinie directs to cut off the 
morbid branch two. or three inches below the part affected. 
This gum is no more than a thick, diſtempered, viſcid juice, 
which not being able to make its way through the fibres of the 
body of the tree, to feed and ſupply them, is obliged, by 
the protruſion of other fucceeding juice, to burſt its veſſels, 
which lie between the wood and bark, and to ouze out upon 
the bark. 

When the diſtemper ſurrounds the branch, it admits of no re- 
medy : when it is only on one ſide of a bough, the gen muſt 
be taken off to the quick of it, fome cow-dung clapped on 
the wound, and covered over with a linnen cloth, and tied 
down— 

Gu M-water ; fee the article WATER. 

GUMM Lr, Gummo-refina, or GUM n, is a har- 

dened juice of a middle nature between a gum and a relin, 
being both diſſoluble in aqueous menſtruums like a gum ; 
and in oleaginous ones like a reſin.— Such are maſtic, cam- 
phor, ſtorax, Sc. 
Some naturaliſts make a claſs of irregular gummo reſins, being 
ſuch as diflolve, though with difficulty, and not perfectly, 
both in aqueous and oleaginous liquors; as bdellium, myrrh, 
Oc, 

GUN, a fire arm, or weapon of offence, which forcibly diſ- 
charges a ball, ſhot, or other offenſive matter, through a 
cylindrical barrel, by means of gun-powder, See Gun 
POWDER, Fir E-arm, BULLET, Oc. 

Gun is a general name, under which are included divers, or 
| even molt ſpecies of fire arms.-—They may be divided into 
great and ſmall. 

Great GUNs, called by the general name cannm, make what 
we alſo call ordnance, or ariillery ; under which come the ſe- 
veral forts of cann n, as cannon-royal, demi-cannon, &:, 
culverins, demi-culverins, ſakers, minions, falcons, &c, Sce 
ORDNANCE; ſee alſo CAN NOV, CULVERIN, Oe. 

| Small Guns include muskets, musketoons, carabines, blunder- 

buſſes, fowling-pieces, Cc. Sce CARABINE, MuskKem, 

FowLING-PIECE, Oc. 

Piſtols and mortars are almoſt the only kinds of regular wea- 

pons charged with gunpowder, that are excepted from the 

denomination of guns. See Mor TAR and PISTOL. 

For the hiſtory and invention of guns, ſee CAN NON, and 


(GUNPOWDER. 

For the uſe and application of guns, ſce GGFUNNERY. 
Bed of a GUN, BE D. 
Carriage of a GUN, Ce CARRIAGE. 
Chaſe GUNS, Cu ASE guns. 


CE Ls CHASE. . 

G NERS, officers of the tower, and other garriſons, 

| whoſe buſineſß is to manage and look after the bee 
mounts 
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mounted on the lines, and batteries, which are all fixed and 
ready with cartouches and ball, for ſervice, on the ſhorteſt 
warning. | 
One — more of them are on duty day and night; they 
carry a held ſtaff, and a: powder horn in a ing over 
the ſoft ſhoulder :- in which equipage they march by the guns. 
See ORDNANCE and TowER. | 

Maſtar Gu vx RR England, is an officer appointed to teach 
and inſtruct all juch as deſire to learn the art of gunnery, 
and to adminiſter to every ſcholar an oath ; which, beſide 
duty of allegiance, obliges him not to ſerve any foreign prince 
or ſtate without leave; nor to teach the art of gunnery to 
any, but ſuch as have taken the faid oath; and to certify to 
the maſter of the ordnance, the ſufficiency of any perſon 
recommended to be one of his majeſty's gunners. 
The gunner, Sir J. Moor obſerves, Id know his pieces, 
and their names, which are taken from the height of the 
bore, the names of the ſeveral parts of a piece of ordnance, 
how to tertiate his gun, and how to diſpart it, . See 
OR DpñVANCE, TIATIATE, and GuxN ERV. 

GuNNeRs level; ſee the article Levs 2, 

GUNNERY, the art of ſhooting with guns and mortars, 
7, e. of charging, directing, and exploding thoſe fire · arms to 
the beſt advantage.—See Tz. Fortif. fig. 16. ſee alſo Gy x 
and Mortar, 

Gunnery is ſometimes conſidered as a part of the military 
art, and ſometimes of pyrotechny. See WAR and Pyro. 
TECHNY, 
To the art of gunnery belongs the knowledge of the force, 
and effect of n-powder, the dimenſions of pieces, and the 
Proportions of the powder and ball they carry; with the 
methods of managing, charging, pointing, ſpunging, e. 
See GUN-PowpER, CHARGE, PoinTixG, SPUNGE, 
ec. | 
Some parts of 81mnery are brought under mathematical con- 
ſideration, which, among mathematicians are called abſo- 
lutely by the name gunnery, viz, the method of elevating or 
railing the piece to an given angle, and of computing its 
4 directing it ſo, as it may hit a mark 
or object propoſed. See PRojECTILE. 


The line or path in which the bullet flies, whatever di- | 


rection or elevation the Piece is in, is found to be the ſame 
with that of all other projeQiles, viz. a parabola, See PA- 
RATOTLA. 

Hence, the particular laws obſerved in the motion or flight 
of the ball, its velocity, extent, Sc. with the rules for 
hitting objects, are delivered under the article PRoJEc- 


Maltus, an Engliſh engineer, is mentioned as the perſon who | 


firſt taught any regular uſe of mortars, in the year 1634 ; 


truth : and yer there are certain rules, founded on geometry, 
for all theſe things : moſt of which we owe to Galileo, engi- 
neer to the grand duke of T uſcany, and his diſciple Torri- 


mouth of the piece. This ſome account for thus : the grains 
of powder nigheſt the breech, taking fire firſt, preſs tor- 
ward, by their precipitated motion, not only the ball, but 
likewiſe thoſe grains which follow the ball along the bottom 
of the piece ; where ſucceſſively taking fre, the ſtrike, as it 
were, the ball underneath, which becauſe of a neceſſary 
vent, has not the ſame diameter, as the diameter of the bore ; 
and fo inſenſibly raiſe the ball towards the upper edge of the 
mouth of the piece, againſt which it ſo rubs in going out, 


that pieces very much uſed, and whoſe metal is ſoft, are ob- 


terved to have a conſiderable canal there, gradually dug by 
the friction of balls. Thus the ball going from the cannon, 
as from the point of the parabola E, Tab, Portif. fig. 16. 
raifes itſelf, in its progreſs, to the vertex G; after which it 
deſcends by a mixed motion, 

Ranges made from the elevation of forty-five degrees are the 


forty-five degrees are equal ; that is, a piece of cannon, or a 
mortar, levelled to the fortieth degree, will throw a ball, or 
bomb, the ſame diſtance, as when they are elevated to the 
fiftieth degrec, and as many at thirty as ſixty, and ſo of 
others. 

It has been ſhewn, that to find the different ranges of a piece 


of artillery in all elevations, we muſt, 1. Make a very exact 


_ thy exaCtneſs poſſible; for by one experiment well made, we 


GUN . 


others, in the following 
| manner, , N : 
To find the range of a piece, at any other elevation required 
ſay, as the fine of double the angle under which the experi. 
ment is made: is to the ſine of double the angle of any eleyz. 
tion propoſed :: fo is the range known by the experiment 
GUNPOW BFE. 7 fl 
O » a compolition of t-petre, ſulphur 
charcoal, mixed together, and uſually granulated 3 whin 
ealily takes fire, and rarefies or expands with great vehe. 
mence, by means of its elaſtic force. See ELAST1city 
RAREFACTION, Se. 
It is to this powder we owe all the action, and effec of guns, 
ordnance, Cc. ſo that the modern military art, fortification, 
c. depend wholly thereon, See Guy, On DVA 
Trikicariox, Se. N 
he invention of gunpowder is aſcribed, olydore Vini 
to a Chymiſt, who having accidentally rs * this = 
polition in à mortar, and covered it with a ſtone ; it hap. 


inſt Laurence de Medicis 3 and that all Italy made com- 
P ints againſt it, as a manifeſt contravention of fair war. 
are, | | 
But what contradicts this acouut, and ſhews gunpowder of 
an older zra, is, that Peter Mexia, in his Yaris Reading, 
mentions, that the Moors being beſieged in 1 43, by Alphon- 
ſus XI. king of Caſtile, diſcharged a fort of bY — 
upon them, which made a noiſe like thunder: Which is 


king of Seville, above four hundred years ago, thoſe of Tunis 
had certain iron tuns or barrels, wherewith they threw thun- 
der-bolts of fire. 

Du Cange adds, that there is mention made of gunpoudey in 
the regiſters of the chambers of accounts in France as carly 
as the year 1338. See Cannon, 

To ſay no more, it appears that our Roger Bacon knew of 74... 
powder one hundred and fifty years before Schwartz was born : 


1216, “ You may raiſe thunder and lightning at pleaſure, 
= fays he, by only taking ſulphur, nitre, and charcoal, 
** Which ſing y have no effect, but mixed together, and con- 
** fined in a cloſe place, cauſe a noiſe and exploſion greater 


roceſs is much the ſame in all, 

The ſulphur and t- petre being purified, and reduced to 
powder, are put, with the Charcoal duſt, in a mortar, moi- 
ſtened with water or ſpirit of wine, or the like, and pounded 
ewenty-four hours together; taking care to wet the mat; 
from time to time, to prevent its taking fire : laſtly, ſquce- 
Zing it through a ſieve, it is formed into little grains, or 
globules ; which being dried, the powder is compleat ; and 
the leaſt ſpark being ſtruck thereon from a ſteel and flint, the 
whole will be immediately inflamed, and burſt out with ex- 
treme violence. 

The effect is not hard to account for: the charcoal part of 
the grain whereon the ſpark falls, catching fire like tinder, 
the ſulphur and nitre are readily melted, and the former 31% 
breaks into flame ; and at the 1 time the contiguous grains 
undergo the ſame fate. Now it is known that falt petre, 
when ignited, rarefies to a prodigious degree. See $a LT 


Sir Iſaac Newton reaſons thus on the point: the charcoal and 
ſulphur in gunpowder, eaſily take fire, and kindle the nitre; 
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being volatile, is converted into vapour, and augments the 
exploſion : add that the acid vapour of the ſulphur, namely, g 
that which diſtils under a bell into oil of ſulphur, entring y10- G 


is alfo rarefied into fume, and the exploſion thereby made 
more vehement and quick. ä : 
For if falt of tartar be mixed with gunpowder, and that mix- 
ture be warmed till it takes fire, the exploſion will be more . 


pour of the gunpowder upon the ſalt of tartar, whereby that 
ſalt is rarefied. See Pulvis FurMinans, 


The 


* 
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fre which may Put the air in action; after which the whole 
©. done by the — alone. See AIR. 


ſoeculation, of War, and of commerce 3 (the con- 
— — being incredible) that it will deſerve 2 more 
rticular detail, To make gunpowder duly, then, regard is 
to be had, that the falt petre be pure, and in fine large cry- 
ſtals or ſhootings : otherwiſe, it is to be purified, by taking 
away its xt. or common ſalt, and earthy parts, thus : 
diſſolve ten pounds of nitre, in a ſufficient quantity of fair 
water, ſettle, filtrate, and . it in a g 
the diminution of half, or till 2 


rate from the liquor: and after the like manner may the 
liquor be cryſtallized ſevetal times, till all the ſalt be drawn 
forth : this done, put it into a kettle, and that on a furnace 

; Fre, which gradually increaſe till it begins 
to ſmoke, evaporate, loſe its humidity, and grow very 
white: it muſt be kept continually ſtirri with 2 ladle, for 
fear it ſhould return to its former figure, W ereby its greaſineſs 
will be taken away; after that, ſo much water is to be poured 
into the kettle, 35 will cover the nitre, and when it is diſſol- 
ved and reduced to the conſiſtency of a thick liquor, it muſt 
be ſtirred with a ladle, without intermiſſion, till all the moi- 
ſture is again evaporated, and it be reduced to a dry and white 


The like regard is to be had to the rs aut chuſing that 


which is in huge r „and perfectly yellow, not very 
hard, nor compact, but ous z nor yet too much ſhining 3 
and if, when ſet on the it freely burns away all, leaving 


little or no reſident matter, it is à ſign of its goodneſs : fo 
likewiſe if it be preſſed between two iron plates that are hot, 
enough to make it run, and in the running appear ellow, 
and that which remains of a reddiſh colour, it may be con- 
cluded to be fit for the pu But in caſe the ſame be foul 
and impure, it may be purified in this manner? melt the ſul- 
phur in a large iron ladle, or pot, over à Ver gentle coal fire, 
well kindled, but not flaming ; then ſcum off all that riſes on 
the top, and ſwims upon the ſulphur z take it preſently after 
from the fire, and rain it through a double linnen cloth, 
letting it paſs at leifure ; ſo will it be pure, the groſs filthy 
matter remaining behind in the cloth. 
For the charcoal, the third ingredient, ſuch ſhould be 


choſen as is large, clear, free from knots, well burnt, and 


There are three kinds of powder, viz. cane powder, muj- 
ket powder, and piſtol powder, of each of theſe again there 
are two ſorts, a ſtronger» and-a weaker 3 all which differences 
ariſe only from the various Proportions. 

The proportions Are thus: in the ſtronger c powder, 
to every hundred pounds of ſalt petre, twenty-five pounds of 
ſulphur are general allowed, with the ſame * of 
charcoal; and in WE weaker cannon powder, to Every 

dred pounds of ſalt petre, twenty pounds of ſulphur, and 
twenty-four of charcoal. As for the ſtronger musket powder, 
an hundred pounds of ſalt petre require eighteen pounds of 
ſulphur, and twenty of charcoal; and in the weaker there go 
to an hundred pounds of ſalt petre, fifteen of ſulphur, and 
eightecn of charcoal. In the ſtronger piſtol powder, an hun- 
dred pounds of ſalt petre require twelve of ſulphur, and fif- 
teen of coal; whereas the weaker has an hundred pounds 
of ſalt petre, only ten of ſulphur, but eightcen of char- 
coal. 

Other authors preſcribe other proportions : Semienowitz, for 
mortars, directs an hundred pours of ſalt petre, twenty-five 
of ſulphur, and as many of charcoal: ] 

dred pounds of ſalt petre, fifteen of ſulphur, and eighteen of 
charcoal: for muskets and piſtols, an hundred pounds of ſalt 
* eight of ſulphur, and ten of charcoal. 


three ounces of charcoal; and two, or two and a quarter of 
ſulphur ; than which, he affirms, no gunpowder Can poſſibly 
be ſtronger. 

He adds, that the uſual practice of making the gunpowder 
weaker for mortars, than guns, as in the example above, 15 
without any foundation, and renders the expene* needleſly 
much greater : for, whereas, to load a large Mortar, . 
four pounds of common powder is required, and conſe- 
quently to load it ten times, tWo hundred and forty pounds; 
he ſhews, by calculation, that the ſame effect would be had 
by _ hundred and eighty pounds of the ſtrong powder. 

. 


ariſes, therefore, from the vo- As to the proceſs of making „% GunrowDper —All the ingre- 
< lent action whereby all the mixture being quickly and vehe- 


dients are firſt to be finely powdered, then moiſtened with 
fair water, Or vinegar, or ſpirit of wine, or with water and 
ſpirit of wine mixed together, or urine, Which is uſual 3 
afterwards all muſt be well beat for the ſpace of twenty-four 


ment made full of round holes, and the former beaten maſs 
moiſtened before-hand with twenty ounces of ſpirit of wine, 
twelve of ſpirit of wine vinegar, thirteen of ſpirit of nitre, 
two of ſpirit of ſal armoniac, nd one Ou1ice of camphire 
diſſolved in ſpirit of wine: and let all theſe be mingled toge- 
ther. Otherwiſe, take forty ounces of brandy, and one of 
camphire, and let them he mixed and diſſolved for the ſaid 
N when the whole compound is made up into balls as 
0 as eggs, put them into the heve, and with them 2 wooden 
ball; which move up and down about the ſieve, ſo that it 
may break the balls of powder, and make it paſs through the 
little holes in corns. 
For greater quantities, mills are uſually provided, by means 
of which, more work may be performed in one day, than 
a man can do in an hundred. See M1LL. 
Gunpowder may alſo be made of ſeveral colours, but the black 
is the moſt ſerviceable of any: 


To make white prwder preceed thus, — Take ten pounds of ſalt 


petre, one of ſulphur, and two of the ſaw-duſt of elder or 
the like wood powdered fine; mix them together, and uſe 
the former method. Or thus, with ten pounds of nitre, and 
a pound and a half of ſulphur dried and finely powdered, 
mix two pounds of ſaw-duſt, c. or, inſtead of that, rot- 
ten wood dried and powdered, with two pounds and three 


' ounces of ſalt of tartar 3 whereof make powder to be kept. 


cloſe from the air. 
It is alſo to be noted, that in making piſtel powder, if you 
would have it ſtronger, it ſhould be ftirred up ſeveral times 
while in the mortar, and moiſtened with water diſtilled from 
orange or lemon peels in an alembic, and then beaten for 
twenty hours, 25 aforeſaid. 
Corn powder is of ſo much greater force than when in duſt or 
meal, that it is concluded, the larger grains are ſtronger than 
the ſmaller : for which reaſon, cannon powder is granulated 
larger than other powders; and therefore powder in loading 
ſhould not be beat home into the piece, ſo as to bruiſe the grains. 
There are three ways to prove the goodneſs of gunpowder. 
1. By ſight ; for if it be too black, it is too moiſt, or has too 
much charcoal in it; ſo alſo if rubbed upon White paper, it 
blackens it more than good powder does : but if it be a kind 
of azure colour, ſomewhat inclining to red, it is a ſign of 
good powder. 2. By touching; for if in cruſhing it with 
your fingers ends, the grains break eaſily and turn into duſt, 
without feeling hard, it has too much coal in it; or if, in 
preſſing under your fingers upon a ſmooth hard board, ſome 
ago feel harder than the reſt, or, as it were, dent your 
ngers ends, the ſulphur is not well mixed with the nitre, 
and the powder 1s naught. 3. B burning, herein little 
heaps of powder Are laid upon white paper three inches or 
more aſunder, and one of them fired; which, if it only fires 
all away, and that ſuddenly, and almoſt imperceptibly, with- 
out firing the reſt, and make a ſmall thundering noiſe, and a 
white ſmoke riſes in the air almoſt like a circle, the powder 
is good; if it leaves black marks, it has too much coal, or 13 
not well burnt : if it leaves a greaſineſs, the ſulphur or nitre 
are not well cleanſed or ordered. Again, if two or three 
corns be laid on paper an inch diſtant, and fire be put to one 
of them, and they all fire at once, leaving no ſign behind, 


dut a white ſmoaky colour in the place, and the paper not 


touched; the powder is good. So alſo if fired in a man's 
hand, and it burns not? but if black knots appears which 
burn downwards in the place where proof was made, after 
firing, it is not ſtrong enough, but wants nitre. 

To recover damaged powdcr', the method of the powder mer- 
chants is to put part of the powder on a ſailcloth, to which 
they add an equal weight of what is really good 3 and with 
a ſhovel mingle it well together, dry it in che ſun, and barrel 
it up, keeping it in a dry and proper place. 
Others again, if it be very bad, reſtore it by moiſtening it 
with vinegar, Water, urine, or brandy 3 then they beat it 
fine, ſearce it, and to every pound of powder, add an ounces 
an ounce and half, or two Ounces (according as it is decayed) 
of melted ſalt petre; afterwards theſe ingredients ale to be 
moiſtened and mixed well, ſo that nothing can be diſcerned 
in the compoſition; which may be known by cutting the 
maſs, and then th granulate as aforeſaid, 

In caſe the powder be in a manner quite ſpoiled, the only way 
is to extract the ſalt petre with water according to the uſual 
manner, by boiling, kitrating, evaporating, and cryſtallizing 3 
and then with freſh ſulphur and charcoal, to make it up 
a new again. 


GUN-SH OT wounds ; fee the article Wo UND. 
GUNTE R'S-LINE, called alſo line of lines, and line of num 


bers, is A graduated line uſually placed on ſcales, rules, 
ſectors, c. See SCALE, RULE» c. 

This line is only the logarithms transferred upon a ruler, from 
the tables, ſo as to anſwer much the ſame purpoſes, inſtru- 
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FRE mentally, as the logarithms themſelves do arithmetically.— duct: thus, if 6 be given to be multiplied by 5; extend, 
| | 4 What the logarithms do by addition and ſubſtraction, is done the compaſſes from I to 5, the ſame extent will reach bs 
| in this line by turning a pair of compaſſes this way and that. 6 to 30, the product fought 
bl See LoGARITHM, 3” One number being given to be divided by another, to fink the utigns 
This line has been contrived various wa 8s, for the advantage | Extend the compaſſes from the diviſor, e. c. 25, to 1, ang 

Ing j Eh. on the two-foot | the lame extent will reach from the divideni 1 


the quoti 

ſeale ; whence alſo the line itſelf took its popular denomi- | the dividend: the ſame extent will reach the fame Way from 
nation Gunter line. See GUNTER's ſcale. : I to the quotient, 
1. After this, Wingate doubled the line, or laid it together, fo 4% Three number; being given, th find a fourth in direc Properticy 
1 * | as one might either work right on, or a-crofs. | Then it was | Extend the compaſſes from the firſt number, ſuppoſe YAY 
I! projected in a circle, by Oughtred, and made to ſlide by the the ſecond, v. g. 14: that done, the fame extent applied 

| {me author: and laſtly, projected in a kind of final, by | fame way from the third, 22, will reach to the fourt}, Proper. 
Brown. | tional ſought, viz, 44. 
The method of uſing or appl ing it, is much the fame in all; | 5® Three number; being given, to find a fourth in inverſz Proper. 
except that in Gunter's ue ingate's way, common com- tion,—Exend the compaſles from the firſt of the given num. 
paſſes are uſed; in Oughtred's and Brown's, flat compaſſes, bers, ſuppoſe 60, to the ſecond of the ſame denominaticy 
or an opening index; and in the ſliding rules, no compaſſes at | x. 30; .if that diſtance be applied from the third numbe: 


all. See 8LIDINO-R ULE. backwards, 5, It will reach to the fourth number fought, 2.c. 
Deſcription of GUNTER's line. The line is uſually divided | 6e Three numbers being given, 75 SY a fourth in duplicat, pre 
into an hundred parts, whereof every tenth is numbered, be- ton—If the denominations © the firſt and ſecong terms he 


„ 2 — I, ſignify one tenth of any whole number or in- | of the ſame denomination : this done, that extent being ap. 
| teger, the next, 2, will ſignify two tenths ; 3 three tenths, plied twice the ſame way from the third term, the moveahle 

17 &c. and the intermediate diviſions fo many 100fth parts of point will fall on the fourth term required. F. gr. the 
74 the ſame integer, or tenths of one of the former tenths. For] of a circle, whoſe diameter is 14, being 154, what will the 
1 numbers greater than 10, the ſub-diviſions muſt lignify inte- | content of a circle be, whoſe diameter is 28 ; applying that 
J. ers, and the greater diviſions 10 integers, ſo that the whole | extent the ſame way from 154 twice, the moveable point 
2 will expreſs 100 integers; and if you would have it ſtill will fall on 616, the fourth Proportional or area ſought. 

| | more, then the ſub-diviſions to be each 10 integers, and each 7* To find a mean Proportional between trop given members, — Rif. 
| eat diviſion 100, fo that the whole be 1000; and after the | fe the diſtance between, the given numbers, the point of 

1 ame manner, may it be extended to 10000, by making each biſſection will fall on the mean proportional ſought. Thus the 
{q ſubdiviſion 100. quotient of the two extremes divided by one 


14 A whole number, under four figures, being given, to find the point | tremes being 8 and 32, the middle point between them will 


this leads you to the firſt figure of your number. For the T 
ſecond, count ſo many tenths from that diviſion forwards, as points of triſſection will give the two means required.— Thus 
that ſecond figure amounts to. For the third figure, count] if 8 and 27 be the two given extremes, the two means will 
from the laſt tenth ſo many centeſms as the third figure con- be found I2 and 18, 


4 | [| value ; that will be the point where the number propounded | 1, and the number whoſe root is uired ; yet with this ge- 
1 5 neral caution, that if the figures of the number be even, 


11 For an example. To find the point r the num- | that is, 2, 4» 6, 8, ro, Sc. ther, you muſt look for ti, 
[| [ ber 1728, for 1000 take the firſt grand divi WP 


I | | tenth, 20; and for 8, eſtimate the following centeſm to be] ſquare will fall backwards towards the middle in the fe. 
1 divided into 10 parts, if it be not expreſſed, which in| cond length or part of the line. If they be odd, the middle 1 

| lines of ordinary length cannot be done ; and 8 of that ſup- | will be moſt convenient to be counted unity, and both root 
| ſed 10 parts, is the preciſe point for 1728, the num- and ſquare will be found from thence forwards towards 10. 
; i r Propoſed to be found; and the like of any other num- On this principle the ſquare root of 9 will be found to be 31 


its To find a fraction, conſider that the line Properly only ex- | 10® 7p find the cube root of any number under TOOO000000,— The 
„ preſſes decimal fractions, as thus, Tz» or 18, or rave, and | cube root is always the firlt of two mean proportionals he- 
THF nearer the rule cannot well come than as one inch, one] tween I and the-number Elven, and therefore to be found by 
Fi tenth, one hundred, or one thouſand part of an inch: ſo that triſſectin the ſpace between them. Thus the cube root of 


Ut f Gunrs R'S-LINE, 1» Tivg numbers being given, to find| bers is in one place, yet by altering the unit, jt produces va- 
a third geometrically ——— to them; and to three a fourth] rious points and numbers for their reſpective roots. The rule 
5 Kc. Extend the compaſſes on the] to find this, is to put dots, or ſuppoſe them put over the firſt 


| line from -one number to another ; then that extent applied | figure to the left-hand, the fou figure, the ſeventh, and 


[| ! from the third, will give a fourth 3 and from the fourth 4 If it fall on the laſt but 1, as in 17280, the unit muſt be 
| placed at 1 in the beginning of the line, and the Cube in the 


which done, and the ſame extent being applied upwards from | middle and the end of the line. — Thus will the cube root 


will reach to 16, the fourth pro- 125,53 that of 216, 6, &«. 
portional; and from 16 to 32 the fifth, e. Contrariwiſe, For particular uſes of Gunter”s-line in the meaſuring of 
Wh || | if you would diminiſh, as from 4 to 2, the moveable point timber, gauging of veſſels, e. SeeSLIDING-RULF. 

i will fall on I, and from 1 to fs, or +53 and from 5 to] For other uſes in geometry, trignometry, Sc. See SECTOR. 


25, Ce. | | and GUnTEr's-ScaLst. | 
| But, generally, in this, and moſt other works, make uſe of GunTzR's- JADRANT, is a quadrant made of wood, brals, 
11 the ſmall diviſions in the middle of the line; that you may] or the like 14 a kind of ſtereographic projection on the 
1 | the better eſtimate the fractions of the numbers you make plane of the equinoctial, the eye ſuppoſed in one of the poles : Fa 


/ l | uſe of; for how much you miſs in ſetting the compaſſes to] fo that the tropic, ecliptic, and horizon, are arches of cir- 
| the firſt and ſecond term, fo much the more you will err in cles, but the hour-circles all curves, drawn by means of ſeveral 


14 Sine one integer to be divided but into 10 parts, as they are] The uſe of this inſtrument is to find the hour of the day, the 
| 1 on the line on a two foot rule. | ſun's azimuth, &c, and other common problems of the globe ; 
144 2” One number being given ta be multiplied by another, to fd as alſo to take the altitude of an object in degrees. : 

'F | the produdt.—FExtend the compaſſes from I to the multipli- | See its deſcription and uſe more at large under the article 


f multiplicand, will make the moveable point fall on the pro- GUNTER's-SCA LE, alſo called by navigators abſolutely the 
gunter, 


1 wow © 


Wa 
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gunter, is a large plain ſcale, with divers li 
i n 8 ines thereo : 
great uſe in working queſtions in navigation, Ge. der 75 3 of | Again, as radius is to the diſtance. f 
ears coline of the courls 6: * den failed 48. 5 miles, ſo is the 
. 15 min. to the difference of la- 


On one ſide the ſcale, repreſented Ty 
— ine lr bers, marked EE 1 fig. 35. are of lines, to 48.5 mil 
ines, 8 — fines ; the line of artificial ER artificial tent will . dhe ro on the line of numbers; the fame 
yer Pg 2 af we artificial verſed Bos - ay line of lines, to 1 . , from 67 deg. 30 min. on — 
* the rhumbs, marked $. R the artifciaj | 300d into degrees, by allow; line of numbers; which con. 

rhumbs, marked 7. R. the merid; inclal | ſtrated from the 4 ns 00 miles to a degree, and ſub 
idian-line | leaves the remainge* 4 r 1 
25 min. the preſent lati- 


To which, on the ſhorter ſcal 0 73, 
dded l ' e, of a foot lo 1 Ee d: erence 7 . 
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the angle, 26 degrees, is t 
to the length of the h 9 the baſe 30 miles, ſo is rad 
ypothenuſe, — Set radius] the angle » 
palies, therefore, on the 26th degree of ths 1. 1 Y gom- be 40 g. he de H r --Suppt the ſide A B, fig. 26 
of the fines; | find the angle ABC A468. and the fide A C 96 deg. 10 
l three ſides together, * 


and extend the other to 
wy 30 on the ] 
eee thus opened, ſer 4 — and the | from half the ſum ſubſtraQ 
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15 the perpendicular 
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t ſet the veſſel in a fand heat: by this means, the volatile falt | 'Theſe had ſeveral ſubaltern officers or ſervants under them, 


vill be ſublimed, and ſtick to the capital, and upper part 
« of the matraſs. Continue the fire till ſpirit _— hath 
« roſe to fuſe and diſſolve the falt which aroſe firſt : 
© take all the fire out of the furnace, that the diſtillation 
may proceed no further; which is a circumſtance of the 
« laſt importance; without which the medicine would be 
« weakened by too much phlegm,” Biet, in Mem, de Trev. 
an. 1713. 
As — 2 doſe of this remedy, they begin with ſeven or 
eight drops, increaſing, by degrees, to forty or fifty, on 
E. occaſions, as in apoplex ies, lethargies, weakneſſes, 
4. 
The real compoſition of the guttæ, however, is ſomewhat 
controverted. Dr. Liſter aſſures us, that he had the ſecret 
' communicated to him by king Charles II. and that it is no 
other than the volatile ſpirit of raw filk rectified with oil of 
cinnamon, or other eſſential oil. See SI Lk. 
The ſame author aſſures us, he had found by experience that 
the guttæ Anglicanæ were not in any reſpect preferable to the 
common volatile ſpirits of hart's horn and ſal. ammoniac, ex- 
cept that the ſmell is more ſupportable. Mem. de Þ Acad. 
des Scienc. an. 1700. | | 
GuTTz#, in architecture, are ornaments in form of little 
cones, uſed in the plafond of the doric cornice, or on the 
architrave, underneath the triglyphs ; — a ſort of 
drops, or bells; - uſually fix in number,—See Tab. Archit. 
fig. 28. lit. e and O; ſee alſo TxIGLYPH. | 
They are ſometimes alſo called lachrymæ, tears; and cam- 
pane, or campanule, bells, Leon Baptiſta Alberti calls them 


* o 


nailt. 
GuTTA-SERENA, is a diſeaſe of the eyes, being an en- 


tire privation of fight, without any apparent fault or diſorder 
of the part, excepting that the pupil looks ſomewhat larger 
and blacker than before. See Ey ER, &c. 

Its cauſe is ſuppoſed to be a compreſſion or obſtruction of the 
optic nerves, which prevents the due flux of the animal 
ſpirits into the retina, Pitcairn aſcribes it to an indiſpoſition 
of the retina, occaſioned by the veſſels thereof being too 
much diſtended with blood. | | 

The gutta-ſerena is one of the moſt dangerous and untractable 
of all the diſeaſes of the eyes. The cure, according to Pit- 
cairn, muſt be attempted with mercurials and even falivation, 
and with decoctions of guaiacum. | 

The muſcz volitantes are a pathognomonic ſign of a growing 
gutta-ſerena, The Greeks call it amaurofis, See Au Au- 
ROSIS, 

GUTTE;; ſee the article GuTTy. 

GUTTERS, in building, a kind of canals in the roofs of 
buildings, ſerving to drain, receive, and carry off the rain 
waters, See Roor. 9 ä | 

GUTTER hies; ſee the article TVYLE. 

GUTTURAL letters, are thoſe pronounced, or formed, as 
it were, in the throat. See LETTER. | 
Dr. Wallis diſtinguiſhes the vowels in our language into 
labial, palatine, and guttural; according to the three ſeveral 
degrees of opening of the mouth to pronounce them, larger, 
middle, and lefs. On this footing he makes three gut- 
tural vowels, and three labial, and as many palatines. See 
VowEL. 

GUTTUS, a Latin term uſed among antiquaries, for a ſort of | 
vaſe uſed in the Roman facrifices, to take the wine and 
ſprinkle it, guttatim, drop by drop, upon the victim. See 
SACRIFICE, | 
Vigenere on T. Livy, gives the figure of the guttus, as 
repreſented on divers medals and other antient monuments, 

GUTTY, or GuTTE', in heraldry, is when a thing is re- 
reſented as charged or ſprinkled with drops, | 
In blazon, the colour of the drops is to be named: thus, gutty 
of ſable, of gules, &c. | 
Some authors will have red drops called gutty de ſang, or drops 
of blood; black ones, gutty de poix, of pitch; white, gutty 
a"eau, of water, Ec. | 

GU Y's hoſpital ; ſee the article Hosp1TAL. 

GUZES, in heraldry, roundles of a ſanguin, or murry co- 
lour, wn 

GYMNASIARCH®, GymnasIaRrcCHA, in antiqui- 
ty, the maſter, or director of a gymnaſium, See Gym- 
NASIUM, | | | 

The word is Greek, yvuragizgyns, compounded of yupupardtor, 

and aeyn, government. 

The Greeks did not rank the gymnafiarcha among the number 
of magiſtrates; though his office was of great conſideration, 
as having the care of all their youth, who were truſted to him 
to be formed to exerciſes of the body. 
He had two principal officers under him, to aſſiſt him in the 
government of the gymnaſium : the firſt named xy/tarch, and 
the ſecond gymnaſſa. The former was maſter of the 
athletæ, and preſided over the wreſtling. See XysTARCH, 
ATHLETA, &c, The latter had the direction of all the 
other exerciſes; taking care they were performed in due time 
and manner ; that they were not too ſevere ; that the youth at- 
tempted nothing beyond their ſtrength ; and that nothing 
were done that might be injurous to their health, 


| lin, and that of the hoop, denominated by the 


= the ſervice and inſtruction of the youth committed to 
m. 


then [GYMNASIUM®, a place fitted for performing eye. 


Ciſes of the body. See GYMNASTICKS. 
»The word is Greek, yvurecio, formed of %., naked 
by reaſon anciently put off their clothes, to practiſe wii, 
- Born 4 3 practiſe with 
Among the ancients, gymnaſium, was a public edifice deſtines 
for exerciſe, and where people were taught, and regular); 
diſciplined therein, under proper maſters. 
If we may credit Solon in Lucian's Anacharfis, and Cicero 
de Orat. lib. 2. the Greeks were the firſt who had gnõ 
and among the Greeks, the Lacedemonians : after then! th, 
Athenians ; from whom the Romans borrowed them. 
There were three principal gymnaſiums at Athens; the ac. 
demy, where Plato taught; the hceum, noted for Ariſtotle, 
lectures; and the . allotted for the populace. Se 
ACADEMY, and LYCEUM. 


Vitruvius deſcribes the ſtructure and form of the ance; 
" gymnaſiums, lib. 5. c. 11.— They were called gymnajia, be- 
' cauſe the champions performed naked; and pale/tre, fron 
wreſtling, which was one of the moſt uſual exerciſes there 


the Romans ſometimes alſo called them therme, becauſe the 
baths and bagnio's made a principal part thereof, See PA. 
L ASTRA, BATH, Oc, 

It appears that they did not perform their exerciſes quite nz. 


| ked fo early as time of Homer, but always in drawers; 


which they did not lay aſide before the thirty ſecond ol) mpiad. 
One Orſippus is ſaid to have been the firſt that introduced thy 
practice; for having been worſted by means of his drawets 
undoing, and entangling him, he (hive them quite aſide; 
and the reſt afterwards imitated him. | 
The gymnaſia conſiſted of ſeveral members or apartment, 
M. Burette, after Vitruvius, recites no leſs than twelve, viz, 
10 The exterior portico's where the philoſophers, rhetoricians, 
mathematicians, phyſicians, and * virtuoſi, read public 
lectures, diſputed, and rehearſed their performances. 2% The 


_ ephebeum, where the youth aſſembled very early to learn their 
exerciſes in private, without any ſpectators. 3 The cor- 


ceum, apodyterion, or gymnaſterion, a kind of wardrobe where 
they ſtript, either to bathe or exerciſe. 4 The elzotheſiun, 
alipterion, or unctuarium, appointed for the unRions which 


ei preceded or followed the uſe of the bath, wreſtling, 
pancratia, Sc. 5 The conifterium, or ceniſtra, in which 


they covered themſelves with ſand or duſt to dry up the oil, 
or. ſweat. 6. The palæſtra properly fo called, where they 
practiſed wreſtling, the pugilate, pancratia, and divers other 
exerciſes, 7 The ſpherifterum, or tennis court, reſerved 
for exerciſes wherein they uſed balls. 8 Large unpayed 
al which comprehended the ſpace between the portico's, 
and the walls wherewith the edifice was ſurrounded, 9*® The 
i, which were portico's for the wreſtlers in winter or bud 
weather. 10 Other i', or open alleys, allotted for ſum- 
mer and fine weather ; ſome of which were quite open, and 
others, planted with trees. 11* The baths, conſiſting of 
ſeveral different apartments. See Ba TH. 12% The /tadiun, i 
large ſpace, of a ſemicircular form, covered with ſand, and 
ſurrounded with ſeats for the ſpectators. Sec STAD1uwm. 
For the adminiſtration of the gymnaſia, there were divers 
officers ; the principal were, 1* 'The gymnafiarcha, who was 
the director and Yuperintendant of the whole. 20 The ar. 
cha, who preſided in the xyſtus or ftadium. 3e The gjn- 
nafta, or maſter of the exerciſes, who linderfioo their diffe. 
rent effects, and could accommodate them to the different 
complexions of the athletæ. 4 The pædotriba, whoſc bul'- 
neis was mechanically to teach the exerciſes, without under- 
ſtanding their theory or uſe. Under theſe four officers were a 
number of ſubalterns, whoſe names diſtinguiſhed their difc- 
rent functions, 

For the kinds of exerciſes practiſed in the gymnaſia, they 
may be reduced to two claſſes, as they depend either on th: 
action of the body alone, or as they require external agents, 


or inſtruments. The former are chiefly of two kinds; 


orcheſtice, and palæſtrice. | 
The orcheftice comprehended, 1 Dancing. 29 Cubi/'ice, ot 
the art of tumbling. 3% Spheriftice, or tennis, including 
all the exerciſes with pilæ, or balls. 
The paleftrice compriſed all exerciſes under the denomin:- 
tion palæſtra; as, wreftling, boxing, pancratia, hoplonachi, 
running, leaping, throwing the diſcus, the 2 of the jave 
reeks 2 
which conſiſted in rolling an iron hoop, five or {ix foot it: 
diameter, . beſet with iron rings, the noiſe of which appriſing 
the people to give way, afforded them alſo an amuſement. 
Both ftrength and skill were requiſite in directing this hoop 
which was to be driven with an iron rod. 
To theſe muſt alſo be added, the exerciſes belonging to tbe 
medicinal gymnaſtics : as, 1% Walking. 2 Vociferation, el 
ſhouting. 3® Holding one's breath. 


The bodily exerciſes which depend on external agents, ma) 


be reduced to mounting the horſe, riding in a chaiſe, li. 
ter, or other wheeled vehicle, rocking in beds, or cradles, 
and ſometimes ſwinging : to which may be added, the art aſ 

ſwinming, 


GYN 


ning, Hoffman enumerates no leſs than fſty-fivd ſorts of 


. exerciſes. . | 
GY MNASTIC KS, Gru AST Tex, or the GyMNnAsT1C 


denotes the art of performing exerciſes of the body, 


whether for defence, health, or diverſion. See GY MNA- 


SIUM». ' » > . p 0 

The gynnaſtic art is divided into three ſpecies, or branches; 
military, medicinal, and athletic or pertive. [+ ns ie 
ceveral modern writers have treated of this art, as Mercurialis, 


1 arte Gymnaſtica ; Faber, in Agoni/tic. Joubert de Gym- 
„ Cagnatus de Sanit. tuend. Voſſius de Quatuor Artib. 
Popular. leurſius de Orcheftra ; F. uller in Medicina Gymna- 
ftica ; and M. Burette in ſeveral diſſertations on the ancient 
Pancing, Spheriftics, Althletics, Wreſtling, Pugillate, Diſ- 
te. | 
M. — has given the hiſtory of Smmnaſlics in the 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Inſcriptions.— According to 
him, this art is coeval with the world. In reality, we can 
bardly ſuppoſe mankind to have ever been without exerciſcs 
of the body; which the defence of their perſons, the preſer- 
vation of health, and even recreation, and mirth, would 
necellarily lead them to. See EXERCISE. 
On the firſt eſtabliſhment of ſociety, men, being appriſed 
of the meu military exerciſes for repelling the inſults 
of their neighbours, inſtituted games, and propoſed prizes, to 
animate their youth to combats of divers kinds, See GAME. 
And, as running, leaping, ſtrength and dexterity of arm, 
in throwing the javelin, driving a ball, or a quoit, toge- 
ther with wreſtling, &c. were ex@ciſes ſuited to the manner 
of fighting in thoſe days ; fo the youth vied to excel in them 
in the preſence of the aged, who fat their judges, and diſ- 
penſed prizes to the conquerors: till what was originally 
only amuſement, became at length a matter of ſuch im- 
portance, as to intereſt famous cities, and entire nations in 
its practice. = 
Hence an emulation and eagerneſs to excel, in hopes one day 
of being proclaimed and crowned conquerors in the public 
games, which was the higheſt honour a mortal could arrive at. 
Nay, they went ſo far as to imagine, that even gods and 
demigods were not inſenſible of what men were io capti- 
vated withal ; and in conſequence hereof, to introduce the 
orcateſt part of theſe exerciſes into their religious ceremonies, 
the worſhip of their gods, and the funeral honours done the 
manes of the dead. See FUNERAL, c. 
Though it be hard to determine the preciſe epocha of 
the gymnaſtic art, yet it appears from ſeveral paſſages in 
Homer, and particularly the 234 book of the Iliad, where he 
deſcribes the games celebrated at the funeral of Patroclus, 
that it was not unknown at the time of the Trojan war. — 
From that deſcription, which is the earlieſt monument now 
«tant of the Grecian gymna/t1cs, it appears, that they had 
chariot races, boxing, wreſtling, foot races, gladiators, 
throwing the diſcus, drawing the bow; and hurling the jave- 
lin; and it ſhould ſeem from the particular account Homer 
gives of theſe exerciſes, that even then the gymna/tic art 
wanted little of perfection: ſo that when Galen ſays, there 
was no gymnaſtic art in Homer's days, and that it begun to 
rpear no earlier than Plato, he is to be underſtood of the 
medicinal gymnaſtics only. This laſt, indeed, had its riſe 
later; becauſe, while men continued ſober and laborious, 
they had no occaſion for it. But when luxury and idleneſs 
had reduced them to the ſad neceſſity of applying to phy- 
Hicians; theſe who had found that nothing contributed fo 
much to the preſervation and re-eſtabliſhment of health, as 
exercites proportioned to the different complexions, ages, and 
ſexes, did not fail to remit them to the practice of gymna- 
HICS, 
According to Plato, one Herodicus, prior a little to Hippo- 
crates, was the firſt who introduced this art into phyſic; and 
his ſucceſſors, convinced by experience of its uſefulneſs, ap- 
pltcl themſelves in earneſt to improve it. 
Hippocrates, in his book of Regimen, has given inſtances of 
it, where he treats of exerciſe in general, and of the parti- 
cular effects of walking, with regard to health; alſo of the diffe- 
rent ſorts of races, either on foot or horſeback, leaping, wreſt- 
lng, the exerciſe of the ſuſpended ball called corycus, chiro- 
19217, unctions, frictions, rolling in the ſand, Sc. See 
FRICTION, c. 
But as phyſicians did not adopt all the exerciſes of the gym- 
22/71: art into their practice, it became divided between them 
and the maſters of martial and athletic exerciſes, who kept 
ictools, the number of which was greatly encreaſed in 
Greece. See ATHELETA, Ec. 
At length the Romans alſo caught the ſame taſte, and adopting 
the military and athletic exerciſes of the Greeks ; improved 
and advanced them to the utmoſt pitch of magnificence, not 
to ſay extravagance, But the declenſion of the empire in- 
volved the arts in its ruin; and, among others, gymnaſtics 
d medicine; which laſt unhappily then relinquiſhed the 
"UC it, had to the former, and has neglected to reſume it ever 
lince. See MEDICINE, 


GYMNIC, Gymnic Us, ſomething belonging to the ex- 


c:Ciles of the body. See ExeERC1se, GYMNASTICKS, Oc. 


"On ame, ludi gymnici, are thoſe wherein the body is ex- 
91 I. 


| 


GYN 


erciſed ; ſuch are wreſtling, running, dancing, the uſe of 
oy lance, quoit-playing, Cc. See Game, GyMuNAS7Tu, 
c. 

It was theſe made the chief diverſions of the Olympic 

Nemzan, Pythiau, and Iſthmian ſolemnities; being calle 

by the Greeks Terran, and the Latins guinguertium. 
dee OLyMPeic, NEemAaan, PyTHIANn, Is THMIAN, 
Sc. See allo PENTATHLON, Ec. 

GYMNOPADIA®, a kind of dance, in uſe among the 
ancient Lacedæmonians; performed during their ſacrifices, 
by young perſons, who danced naked, ſinging at the ſame 
time a hymn in honour of Apollo. See DAN CE. | 

* The word is alſo written gymnopeardice, It is compounded of 
Wie, naked, and was, child. 
One Terpander is recorded as the inventor of the gymnopedia. 
Athenæus deſcribes it as a Bacchic dance, performed by 
youths ſtripped quite naked, with certain interrupted, though 
agreeable motions, and geſtures of the body ; the arms and 
legs being flouriſhed and directed after a peculiar manner, re- 
preſenting a ſort of real wreſtling, 

GYMNOSOPHISTSY, a ſet of Indian philoſophers, fa- 
mous in antiquity ; denominated from their going bareſooted. 
Sec PH1LoSO0PHER. 

* The word is formed of the Greek ens; f. 4. a 

ſophiſt, or philoſopher, who goes naked. FEA 8 

This name was given to the Indian philoſophers, whom the 
exceſſive heat of the country obliged to go naked; as that of 
preripateticks was given thoſe who philoſophiſed walking. See 
PERIPATETICKsS, Cc. 3 
Laertius, Vives, Fc. will not have gymneſophi/t to have been 
the name of any particular ſect, but a common name of all the 
philoſophers in the Indies; and hence divide them into Brach- 
mans and Germani. See BRACHMANS. 
Among the Germani, called alſo by Porphyry, ſamanæi, and 
by Clemens Alexand. ſarmanæ, ſome were called hylobii ; b 
Clemens Alexand. all>bii, as inhabiting the woods ; which 
laſt ſeem to come neareſt to the notion of gymnoſophifts, Cle- 
mens relates, that theſe allobii neither inhabit cities nor towns, 
are clothed moſtly with the leaves of trees, eat acorns and ber- 
ries, and drink water out of their hands, abſtaining from 
marriage and procreation. | 

puleius, Horid. lib. 1. deſcribes the gymneſophijts thus: 

"They are all devoted to the ſtudy of wiſdom, both the 

«© elder maſters, and the younger pupils; and what to me 
appears the moſt amiable thing in their character, is, that 
6 _ have an averſion to idleneſs and indolence : accord- 
« ingly, as ſoon as the table is ſpread, before a bit of victuals 
c be brought, the youths are all called together from their 
„ ſeveral places and offices, and the maſters examine them 
« what good they have done ſince the ſun-riſe. Here one 
« relates ſomething he has diſcovered by meditation; ano- 
& ther has learned ſomething by demonſtration : and as for 
& thoſe who have nothing to alledge why they ſhould dine, 
<« they are turned out to work faſting,” 
The great leader of the gymne/ophi/ts, according to Jerom, 
was one Buddas, called by Clemens, Butta ; who is ranked by 
Suidas among the Brachmans. That laſt author makes Bud- 
das the præceptor of Manes the Pertian, the founder of the 
gymmnoſophiſts, See MANICHEEs. 

GYNACEUM®, rains, among the ancients, the apart- 
ment of the women ; or a ſeparate place in the inner part of 
the houſe, where the women kept themſelves retired, em- 
ployed in their ſpinning, out of the ſight of the men. 

* 'The word is compounded of the Greek un, a woman, and 
«x, an houſe. 


Under the Roman emperors there was a particular eftabliſh- 
ment of gynecea; being a kind of manufactories managed 
chiefly by women, for the making of clothes, furniture, Oc. 
for the emperor's houſhold. Mention is made of theſe gynæ- 
cea, in the Theodofian and Juſtinian code, and divers other 
authors. 
In imitation hereof, divers of the modern manufactories, 
particularly thoſe of filk, where a number of women and 
maids affociated and formed into a body, are called gy- 
næced. 

GYNACIARIUS, a workman employed in the gynæceum. 


See GYNACEUM. | 
In the ancient gynzcea there were men to weave, and 


ſhape ; the reſt, as ſpinning, c. being performed by wo- 
men. 

Criminals were ſometimes condemned to ſerve in the gynæcea, 
much as now in the galleys. g too, this was a 
kind of ſervice which princes exaCted of their ſubjects, or 
vaſſals, both men and women, whom they made to work for 
them in their gynæcca. 

GYNACOCRATUMENT®, an ancient people of Sar- 
matia Europæa, inhabiting the eaſtern banks of the river 
Tanais, near its opening into the Palus Mzotis ; thus cal- 
led, as authors relate, becauſe they had no women among 
them : or rather, becauſe under the dominion of women. 

* The word is formed of yuu¹n, woman j and xeaTLusvos, van- 
quiſhed ; of ape, I overcome ; f. d. overcome by wo- 


men, 
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Fa. Hardouin; in his notes on Pliny, fays they were thus 
called, by reaſon, after a battle which they loſt againſt the 
Amazons on the banks of the Thermodoon, they were obli- 
ged to have a venereal commerce with them, in order to get 
them children: Et quod. victricibus obſeguantur ad procuran- 


dam eit ſobolem. | 
Hardouin calls them the husbands of the Amazons, Amaxo- 


num connubia, For, as that author obſerves, the word unde 
muſt be retrenched from Pliny ; having been foiſted into the 
text by people who were not maſters of the author's mean- 
ing, unde Amazonum connubia. 

They who take the Amazons for a fabulous people, will 
conclude the ſame of the Gynæcocratumeniant. See AMAZON, 


GYN ACOCRACY®, GyN2CcocRATIA;. 4 


5 have, 
government; or a ſtate where women have, or. may have, 
the ſupreme command. 
* The word is formed of um, Nuran, woman, and xpeTos, 
authority, power, government, 
In this ſenſe, England and Spain are gynecocracies: the 
French value themſelves, and think they are greatly happy 


that their monarchy is not gynæcocratic. See SALIC law. 
Us“, the name of a magiſtrate of 


Athens, who had the cenſure, and inſpection of the women. 


The word is compounded of the Greek yum, YU, Wo- 
man; and youos, law. 


There were ten gynæconomi their buſineſs was to inform 


themſelves of the lives and manners of the ladies of that city, 


GYR 


and to puniſh ſuch as miſbehaved themſelves, or tranſgreg., 
the common bounds of modeſty and decency. 

They had a liſt hanging out, of the names of all thoſe whom 
they had cenſured, or condemned to any mulct, forfeiture 
penance, or other penalty. 

GYNGLIMUS, in — &c, See GINGLyYMus, 

GYPSUM, Tux, in natural hiſtory, a fibrous, talky for; of 

ſtone, found in quarries z which being burnt, and dilute 
or wrought up with water, ſerves to make what we cal 
parget, or plaifler of Paris, See PLAISTER. 

Gyrrsun, or GyPsE, is alſo uſed for a coarſe fort of talk. 
or a ſhining tranſparent ſtone chiefly found in the quarries oi 
Montmartre, near Paris, among the plaiſter ſtones, 

The generality confound this with the former, on account ot 
the _— of its name with the Latin gypſum ; but un- 
happily enough; as the French gyp, or gyp/e, is not fit for the 
making of plaiſter. 

This ſtone being calcined in a kiln, beaten in a mortar, and 
lifted, and mixed up with gum, or fize water and colour, 
ſerves to counterfeit marble, which it does to that perfection, 


that both the eye and touch may be deceived. See Manzis. 
The method of preparing it, will be ſhewn, under the arti- 


cle Mosaic. 


GYROMANCY®, GyRoMANTIA, a kind of diying. 


tion, performed by walking round, or in a circle, Seer 
DrviNAT1ON. y 
»The word is compounded of the Greek pos, circle, and 
Lerreua, divination. 4 
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Is the eighth letter of the alphabet, and the ſixth con- 
ſonant, See LETTER, and ALPHABET. 
Varro, De re ruſtica, Lib. III. cap. 1. calls the V, 
9 afflatus ; and ianus Capella ſays it is pronoun- 
ced by only a gentle contraction of the trachea. — Hence it 
has been difputed, whether or no the H be a real letter. 
Some will only have it an aſpiration, or ſpirit, in regard its 
ſound is ſo weak. And accordingly the Greeks, of later ages 
at leaſt, do not place it in the line of the other letters, but 
put it over the head of the following letter: though it ſhould 
ſeem they antiently wrote it in the ſame line with the reſt. 
The Latin grammarians, as they were religious imitators of 
the Greeks, have on their authority generally rejected the I; 
and the moderns have herein followed the Latins. 
But we have already ſhewn that the H, like all the other 
aſpirates, from the time it is aſpirated, and for this very reaſon 
that it is aſpirated, is not only a letter, but a real conſonant ; 


it being a motion, or effort of the larynx, to modify the ſound 


of the vowel that follows ; as is evident in the words heaven, 
health, hero, &c. where the vowel e is differently modified 
from what it is in the words endive, eating, elect, Wc, and 
ſuch modification is all that is eſſential to a conſonant. See 
ConSONANT. 

Upon the whole, the I is either a letter, or ſ and 7 are none; 
thoſe being no more than hifling aſpirations : and they who 
exclude the H from among the letters, as conceiving it only a 
mark of aſpiration, might as well exclude the labial conſonants 
b and p, and fay they are only marks of certain motions of | 
the lips, &c, ASPIRATION, 
The V then is a letter, and a conſonant of the guttural kind, 
i,e. a conſonant, to the pronunciation whereof, the throat 
concurs in a particular manner, more than any other of the 
organs of voice, See GUTTURAL, | 5 
It is true, in many words beginning with H, the aſpiration 
is very weak, and almoſt inſenſible ; the H in thoſe caſes not 
doing its office : but it does not ceaſe to be a conſonant on that 
ſcore, more than various other conſonants, which we write, 
but do not pronounce z as the + in quick, Cc. and ſebera] 
other letters, particularly in the Hebrew, French, Fc. 
Nor does it ceaſe to be a conſonant becauſe it does not hinder 
the eliſion of the foregoing vowel, when another vowel fol- 
lows in the ſubſequent word; for then 9 would undergo the 
ſame diſqualification. 

M. Menage diſtinguiſhes two kinds of H; the one an aſpirate, 
which he allows a conſonant; the other a mute, which he 
conſiders as a vowel, — Now, it is certain, the aſpirated H is 
a conſonant ; but the mute I is no vowel, as having no pe- 
culiar or proper ſound diſtinct from that of the vowel, or 
diphthong immediately following it. Sce VowzEIL. 

When the H is preceeded by a c, the two letters together 
have frequently the found of the Hebrew yy, with a point over 
the right horn; as in charity, chyle, &c. | 

In moſt words derived from the Greek, and beginning in that 
language with the letter x, the ch which begins them in Eng- 
liſh, has generally the ſound of a &, as in echo, chorus, &c. 
though it is ſometimes ſoftned a little, as in cherſoneſus, c. 
After a p, the H is always pronounced together with the p, 
like an F; as in phraſes, Philiſtines, phlegm, phlebotomy, phi- 
loſophy, Phoceans, c. Moſt words of this claſs are either 
proper names, or terms of art, borrowed from the Greek, or 
the Oriental languages; and wrote in Greek with a e, and 
with a D in the others. 

In antient authors, we frequently meet with H put inſtead 
of /; as haba, for faba; but this is principally obſervable in 
the Spaniſh tongue, where, moſt of the words borrowed from 
the Latin beginning with an F take the I in lieu of it: as 
b4blar, for fabulari ; habo, for favus ; hade, for fatum. 

The aſpirate, or ſharp accent of the Greeks, which is the 
fame with cur H, is alſo frequently changed for an s ; as, «>, 
fal; dre, ſeptem; Tk, ſer; Lere, ſerpo; zus, ſemis; ot, 
Js, &c,— The H is alſo uſed for ſome other letters, enu- 
merated at large by Paſſerat, De litterarum inter ſe cognatione 
V7 permutatione. 

Antiently, the H was put for ch; thus of Chlodovæus was 
formed Hludovicus, as it is read in all the coins of the ninth 
and tenth centuries z and it was on this account, that they 
wrote Hludevicus. with an H. — In courſe of time, the ſound 
of the II being much weakned, or entirely ſuppreſſed, the I 
was dropt, and the word was wrote Ludovicus, In like man- 
ner we read Hlotaire, Hlovis, &c. 

K. !.obinean, will have this difference to have aroſe from the 
afferences in the pronunciation. — Such, ſays he, as could 
"ot pronounce the guttural, wherewith thoſe two words be- 
Ein, lubſtituted a c for it; and they who pronounced it ſo, 
wrote it after the ſame manner: but ſuch as were accuſtomed 
© {omen the guttural, wrote it likewiſe, — He might have 

L, 


— — 


| 


added, that ſuch as could not pronounce it, at length abſo- 
lutely rejected it, and both wrote and ſpoke Louis, Lo- 
thaire, &c. 
Some learned men have conjectured that the H ſhould have 
been detached from the name; and that it ſignified lord, from 
the Latin Herus, or the German herr. Much as the D, which 
the Spaniards prefix to their proper names, as D. Phelipe, for 
Don Philip. — But as it is likewiſe found before the names of 
ſeveral cities, it is more probable the letter was there uſed to 
denote the rough harſh pronunciation of the antient Franks. 
In reality, the moſt antient way of writing the names of theſe 
French kings, was not by H, but by Ch; where the c ſeems 
to have ſtood for toning, king, and the h was inſerted to give 
the i a guttural ſound, 
The H is ſometimes alſo found prefixed to the c; as Hearo- 
lus, hcalende, &c. for Carolus, calendæ, &c. 

H, among the the antients, was alſo a numeral letter, ſignify- 

ing 200, according to the verſe : 


H guoque ducentos per ſe deſignat habendes. 


When a daſh was added atop, H, it ſignified two hundred 
thouſand, —See what has been obſerved on this ſubje&t, under 
the letter A. 

HABAKKUK *, or HHABAKKUK, one of the twelve leſ- 
ſer prophets, whoſe prophecies are taken into the canon of 
the Old Teſtament. See PRoPHET, and PRoPHnEcy. 

The name is wrote in the Hebrew with I, Iberb; and fig- 
niſies a wreſtler, or grappler. The Greek tranſlators call 
him Abbakoun. 

The preciſe time is not known when Habakkuk propheſied ; 
but from his predicting the ruin of the Jews by the Chalde- 
ans, it may be concluded he propheſied before Zedekiah, or 
about the time of Manaſſes. His prophecy only conſiſts of 
three chapters, 

HABDALA *, or HABHDALAH, a Jewiſh ceremony, prac- 
tiſed among the people every ſabbath-day evening. 


The word is Hebrew, and literally fignifies ſeparation : It is 
formed of 0 4ada!, to ſeparate, divide; the ceremon 


1 being looked upon, as the diviſion or parting of the ſabbat 


from the reſt of the week, It was eſtabliſhed to prevent 
their being too haſty in ending the ſabbath. 


Towards the cloſe of the ſabbath, when the ſtars begin to ap- 
pear, each maſter of a family lights a torch, or flambeau, or 
at leaſt a lamp with two wicks. — A little box of ſpices is pre- 
pared, and a glaſs of wine taken ; then ſinging, or rehearſing a 
prayer, and bleſſing the wine and the ſpices, they all ſmell at 
them; and after a few ceremonies performed about the torch, 
or lamp, they caſt a little of the conſecrated wine into the 
flame; every body taſtes ; and thus they break up, wiſhing 
each other, not a good night, but a good week. 

HABEAS Corpus, in law, a writ, which a man indicted 
and impriſoned for any crime, or treſpaſs, before the juſti- 
ces of peace, or in a court of franchiſe ; having olfered 
ſufficient bail, which is refuſed, though the caſe be bailable ; 
may have out of the King's Bench, thereby to remove him- 
ſelf thither, at his own coſts, to anſwer the cauſe at the bar 
thereof. | | 
The order in this caſe, is firſt to procure a certiorari out of 
the Chancery, directed to the ſaid juſtices, for removing the 
indictment into the King's Bench ; and upon that to procure 
this writ to the ſheriff, for cauſing his body to be brought at 
a certain day, 

HABEAs Corpora, is alſo a writ, that lays for bringing in a 
jury, or ſo many of them as refuſe to come upon the venire 
factas, for the trial of a cauſe brought to iſſue. See Jury, 
Oc. 

HABENDUM, a word of courſe in a conveyance, — In 
every conveyance are two principal parts, the premiſſes, and the 
Habendum the office of the firſt is to expreſs the name of 
the grantor, the grantee, and the thing granted. 

The Habendum is to limit the eſtate, ſo that the general im- 
plication, which, by conſtruction of law, paſſeth in the pre- 
miſſes, is by the Habendum controlled and qualified. 

Thus, in a leaſe to two perſons; the Habendum to one for 
life, alters the general implication of the jointenancy in free- 
hold, which ſhould paſs by the premiſſes, if the Habendum 
were not. See CONVEYANCE. 

HABERE ſacias ſeiſinam, a judicial writ, which lies where 
a man has recovered lands in the king's court; directed to 
the ſheriff, commanding him to give him the ſeiſin thereof. 
See SEISIN. 

This writ ſometimes alſo iſſues out of the records of a fine, 
directed to the ſheriff of the county, where the lands lic; 
commanding him to give to the cognizee, or his heirs, ſeiſin 
of the land, whereof the fine is levied. See FINE. | 
The writ lies within the year after the fine, or judgment, 
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HABERE facias viſum, 


HABILIMENTS 


HABIT, in philoſophy, 


or ſuffering ; or they are modes of the body or mind, where- 


HAB 


upon the ſeire facias z and may be made in divers forts. 
There is alſo a writ called HABERE facias feifmam, ubi rex 
habuit annum, diem & vaſtum ; which lies for the delivery of 


lands to the lord of the fee, after the king had taken his due 
of his lands who was convict of felony. 

is a writ that 2 in divers caſes, as in 
where a view is to be takeh of the 


dower, formedon, Ce. 
See View. 


land, or tenements in queſtion, 


HABERGIONs®, orHAUPERatoON, HanzeRGeTu, a coat 


of mail ; an antient piece of defenſive armour, in form of a coat, 


rings, or maſhes, linked into each other. 


The word is alſo written Haber e, Haulerge, Haubere, Har- 
bert, Hautber, Hautbert, and pelman takes it to 


berg, armour, covering ; as ſerving to defend the upper part 
Du Cange and Skinner, chooſe to derive it 


from the Belgic ha, or Teutonic þa/tz, neck, and geren, 
to cover :—-As if it were a peculiar defence for the neck. 


to cover; as importing it a cover for the whole body. 


ſtatutes, ſignify 
armout, harneſs, utenſils, or other proviſions for war ; with- 
out which there is ſuppoſed no ability to maintain war. 
or diſpoſition, either of 
mind or body, acquired by a frequent repetition of the ſame 
act. See HABITTU DE. 


Others define Habit an affection of mind or body, perſiſting 
by long uſe and continuance. — In w hich ſenſe ite, a conftant 
Habit, is diſtinguiſhed from Piabrore, a preſent diſpoſition, lia- 
ble ſoon to alter, ö 

Habits may be diſtinguiſhed into thoſe of the mind, and of the 
body.— Thus virtue is called an Habit of the mind ; ſtrength, 
an Habit of the body. 

All natural Habit, whether of body or mind, are no other 
than the body and mind themſelves, conſidered as Either acting 
in it perſeveres, till effaced by ſome contrary mode. See 
Mops. - 

Ariſtotle enumerates five Habits of the mind, . undetſtand- 
wiſdom, prudence, and art: which diviſion 
the later writers ſet aſide, and only admit of three Intellectual 
ſcience, prudence, and agreeable to the 


three kinds of objects, about which the mind has occaſion to 


See VIß ru, and Vice, 
The archbiſhop of Cambray defines Habits, in the general, to 
be certain impreſſions left in the mind; by means whereof, 
we find a greater eaſe, readineſs, and inclination to do any 
thing formerly done, by having the idea ready at hand to di- 
rect us how it was done before. — Thus, e.g. we form a 
Habit of ſobriety, by having always before us the inconveni- 
encies of exceſs ; the reflections whereof, being often repeat- 
ed, render the exerciſe of that virtue more and more eaſy, 

F. Malebranche gives a more mechanica] theory of the Habits. 
— His principle is, that they conſiſt in a facility which the 
ſpirits have acquired, of paſſing eaſily from one part of the ho- 
dy to another. He argues thus: If the mind act on, and 


See 


Further, the ſpirits do not always find all the roads open and 


ſary to play on a muſical inſtrument 5 Or of moving the mu. 

foreign language. 
But, by degrees, the ſpirits, by their continual flux, ſmoothen 
ſo that at length they meet with no reſiſtance a+ 
Now it is in this facility the ſpirits find of paſſing, when 
that Habits conſiſt. 


for an infinity of 
for inſtance, 


: in the pronunciation of 
words, even without thinking of them 3 as is particularly ob- 
ſervable in thoſe long accuſtomed to formula's, c. 


much the nature of a Fabre ; Infomuch that in one ſenſe it 
may pals for a Habit. 


NATURAL Inclination, &c. 


| 


HABT, in medicine, is what we otherwiſe call the temper. 


ment, or conſtitution of the body; whether obtained by birth 
or manner of living. See TEMTZRAENr, and Coxsyi 


without any particular apparent 
diſeaſe, the phyſicians uſually call a cachexia, or acm 
See CACHEXI1A, and Cacocuymia. 
A thing is ſaid to chter the Habit, when it becomes intimate. 


HA BTT is alſo uſed for a dreſs, or garb; or the Compoſition 
of garments, wherewith 


In this ſenſe we fay; the Habit of an decleſiaſtic; of x relig. 
ous, Qc. the military Habit, &c, 
The eccleſiaſtical Habit only commenced about the time of 


Gregory the great, J. e. it only began at that time to be di. 
tinguiſhed from the lay Habit, viz. in the ſixth century, — 


thereof: for the laymen took the F231; of the nations they 
had ſubmitted to, but the prieſts kept to the Roman dreſs, 


to the common opi- 
abit ſhould be a ſhore 


proſeſſion. See RE11Gc1ovus, and Op. 

The Habit of 8. Benedict, of 8. Auguſtine, ee. 

In this ſenſe, we fay abſolutely, ſuch a perſon has taken the 
Hlabit; meaning, he has entered "pon a noviciate in a certan 
order. — So, he is ſaid to quit the Habit, when he renouncey 
the order. See Novrerare, Vows, S.. 


The Habits of the ſeveral religious; ate not ſuppoſed tb have been 
calculated for ſingularity or novelty : the founders of the or- 


writers, as conſiſting chiefly of ſheeps skins, the common dre; 
of the peaſants, ſhepherds, and mountaineers of that time: 
and the ſame they gave their diſciples. 

The orders eftabliſhed in and about cities, and inhabited pla- 
ces, took the Habit wore by the eocleſiaſtics at the time of 
their inſtitution, — Thus, $. Dominic gave his diſciples the 
Habit of regular canons, which he himſelf had always bore 
And the like may be faid of the Jeſuits, Bu- 
nabites, Theatins, 


that they have always kept invariably to the fame form 
whereas the eccleſiaſtics have been changing their mode on eve. 


Ebpirrck, BU1LDiNnG, e. 
HaBTTATIOx, is ſometimes alſo uſed for cohabitation. Ser 


| Conamrrartion. 
HABI TUAL, ſomething that is become, or turned into, an 
See HABIT, &c. 

Habitual or inveterate diſeaſe ; 11 

An Habitual diſpoſition is the ſame thing with an 
habitude it ſelf. 

HaBrTuaL Grace, is that conveyed to us by baptiſm, and at 
terwards augmented and improved by the Euchariſt, and other 
appointed means. See GRAcE. i 
The Romiſh divines hold Habitua grace neceſſary in order 

to be ſaved ; and actual grace, to the doing any thing men 


torious. 


Habitude is one of Ariſtotle's categories, Sz 


Some of the more preciſe, and accurate ſchoolmen, con'ider 
Habitude as a genus; and ſubdivide it into two ſpecies, Where 
it is conſidered as quieſcent, they call it reſpett ; where 3 
moved, relation To which ſome add a third ſpecies, coi! 
which they call mode. | 

Ha BITUDE, is alſo uſed in philoſophy, for what we popul:- 


2 certain diſpoſition or. aptitude, for tie 
performing, or ſuffering of certain things; contracted by is, 
terated acts of the fame kind. See HAB Tr. 

See HATCHING, 


See the article Ha QUENY. - 


game 
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HAMATITES * AIMATITHE, in natural hiſtory, — 
| | ant 


H M 


fon on account of its reſembling dry, curdled blood, or of 


the faculty it has of ſtanching blood. 

* The word is formed from the Greek «#«, /angu;s, blood. 
Pliny reckons five kinds, viz. the Ethiopic, the andradamas 
or black, the Arabic, the elatites, or miltites, and the ſchiſtos; 
beſides that commonly called the magnes Hæmatites; from 
the property it has of attraCting iron. 

The five ſorts differ chiefly in point of hardneſs : the beſt, ac- 
cording to Dioſcorides, is that which is friable, hard, black, 
and ſmooth, without either gritty parts, or veins. 

That commonly uſed by the painters is factitious; being made 
of Armenian bole, and other drugs. 

The native, or foffil kind, comes from Egypt, Bohemia, Cc. 


It has divers uſes in medicine; being held cooling and aſtrin- 
gent, and in that quality preſcribed in hamorrhages, — It is 
given in ſubſtance, in form of a fine powder, 

The gilders uſe it for burniſhers, to poliſh their gold withal. 
\ Bauſchius has an expreſs treatiſe on the Lapis Hæmatites. 
HAMATOSIS, in medicine, the action whereby the chyle 

is converted into blood; called alſo ſanguification. See SA x- 

GUIFICATION, n 

„The word is formed of the Greek, h, ſanguis, blood. 

The chief of the vital actions, are the Chylofis, and Hæma- 

- See CY Los is, Broop, Oe. 
HAMOPTYSIS*, 'ainonrr#12, corruptly alſo called H- 

MoPTos1s, and HaxmMoPTOE,- in medicine, a ſpitting of 

blood; occaſioned by the rupture, or eroſion of ſome veſſel 

of the lungs ; and accompanied, uſually, with a cough, and 

a ſenſe of preſſure on the breaſt. See BLOOD. 

* The word comes from due, 4/ood; and wlver, to ſpit. + 
The Hemoptyſis differs from a vomiting of blood, in that in 
the Hemopty/is, the blood comes from the lungs, and for 
that reaſon is florid and frothy ; whereas in the vomiting of 
blood, it comes from the ſtomach, and is blackiſh. 

The Hemoptyſis, is uſually occaſioned by violent ſhouts, or 

cries ; by ſtrains, falls, vehement coughs ; by the ſuppreſſion 

of ſome ordinary evacuation, or by the abundance of ſome 
ſharp corroſive humor. 

The Hæmoptyſis is either accidental or habitual, — The latter 

is a ſymptom of the phthiſis. It is beſt cured, according to 

Morton, by the cortex: it is ſtopped by aſtringents, as Ar- 

men. bol. ſang. dracon. lapis bæmat. &c. See PhTH 51s. 

HAMORRHAGES®, *AIMOPPATIA, in medicine, a flux of blood 
at any part of the body; ariſing either from a rupture of the 
veſſels, as when they are too full, or too much preſſed; or 
from an eroſion of the ſame, as when the blood is too ſharp 
and corroſive, See FLux, and BLoop. 

The word is compounded of the Greek «tua, /angzis, blood; 

- gnſrwmes, frango, rumpo, erumpo, I break, burſt forth, 
c. 

The Hemorrhage, properly ſpeaking, as underſtood by the 
Greeks, was only a flux of blood at the noſe ; but the mo- 
derns extend the name to any kind of flux of blood, whe- 
ther by the noſe, mouth, lungs, ſtomach, inteſtines, funda- 
ment, matrix, or the like. 
Hypochondriac, ſcotbutic, and cacheRic perſons, are liable to 
various and immoderate Hzmorrhages. — The cure of Hæ- 
morrhages ariſing from a plethora, is by evacuants, and par- 
ticularly phlebotomy, to cauſe a revulſion. — That from an 
increaſed velocity of a thin acrimonious blood, is to be attack- 
ed by coolers, and agglutinants. 

The principal ſimple remedies in Hæmorrbages, are album 

g:zcum, ſpirit or oil of vitriol, chalcanthum rubified, colopho- 

ny pulverized, oil of turpentine, decoction of catechu, cortex 
peruv. &c, See STYPTICS. 

A ligature on the limb has frequently a good effect: fo zle#. 

Beylean. pulvis Galeni ; ele, flyptic, tinctur. r:ſar. epithem. 

ae ſacchar, ſaturn. &c. 

An Hemerrhage at the anus, is more uſually called a dyſen- 

tery. See DY$SENTERY. 

HA MORRHOIDAL, an epithet given to the veins and 

arteries of the inteſtinum rectum, and the fundament, as being 
the ſeat of the Hemorrhoids, See HaMORRHO1DS. 
The Hæmorrhoidal arteries are two; the one internal, the 
other external, ; 
The internal is a branch of the lower meſenteric, which run- 
ning along the rectum, terminates at the fundament.— The ex- 
ternal ſprings from the hy pogaſtric artery. 
be Hemorrhoidal veins are allo internal and external. 
The internal carries back the blood of the rectum and funda- 
ment, which .it embraces regularly ; and is inſerted ſometimes 
into the ſplenic branch of the porta, and ſometimes into the 
meſenteric, -— The external brings back the blood from the 
muſculous parts about the fundament, and terminates in the 
bypogaftric vein, | 

HEMORRHOIDS, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the funda- 
ment, popularly called the piles. 


The word is formed of the Greek etwopporcy ſanguinis fre- 


— — 


Auvium, flux of blood; which is compounded of cs, 
blood, and jew, I flow, 4 * 


HA G 


a kind of ruddy mineral in form of # ſtohe ; thus called, The Hmorbeids are a painful, periodical tumor, in the 


lower part of the inteſtinum rectum; uſually appearing exter- 
"nally in the anus. — They may be conſidered as a fort of va- 
ricous tumors in the hamorrhoidal veins ; ariſing from the too 
great. abundance of morbid blood therein. See HamoR- 
RHOIDAL. . 
The diſeaſe is either /mple, as when the veins alone are tu- 
mified ; or compound, as when the neighbouring parts be- 
come infected, or an excreſcence ariſes therefrom, as a ficus, 
ory Galli, condyloma, or the like. | 
emorrhoids again are either open, fluentes, that is, yield blood; 
or blind, cœcæ, where the parts are only tumid. — In the 
firſt, the veſſels of the rectum are open; in the latter, there is 
ſome obſtruction, which occaſions them to ſwell. 
The Hemorrhoids ſometimes are internal, and cauſe great 
pain in going to ſtool ; eſpecially if the faces be indurated : 
after which they often appear externally, and blood is ſeen 
upon the excrements. ö 
Etmuller is careful in diſtinguiſhing the genuine hæmorrhoi- 
dal flux, from a bloody diarrhoea, frequent in ſcorbutic caſes, 
— The Hemorrhoids are uſually opened by the attrition of 
the excrements in a ſtool, ſo that the blood flows at the ſame 
time with the excrements ; but if it low promiſcuouſly before, 
as well as after the excrements, and without pain, it is a ſcor- 
butic flux, 
Where the flux is exceſſive, phlebotomy, and cupping are 
good, by way of revulſion; and internally, aſtringents and 
opiates. — Upon a ſuppreſſion of the uſual flux, without re- 
moving the cauſe, the open Hemorrhoids degenerate into the 
blind : in which caſe they muſt be opened again with aloe- 
tics, &c, Tamarinds are held excellent to aſſwage the flux: 
chalybeates ſtrike at the cauſe of the evil: ſcrophulary, onion, 
and leek, are much commended. 

HAREDE abdu#o, is a writ which antiently lay for the 
lord, who, having by right the wardſhip of his tenant under 
age, could not come by his body, as being conveyed away 
by another, See RAvisHMENT de Gard. 

HRE DR deliberando alii qui habet cuſtodiam terræ, a writ di- 
rected to the ſheriff, willing him to command one that had 
the body of him who was ward to another, to deliver him to 
him whoſe ward he was on account of his land, See Warp, 
and GUARDIAN. 

HAREDIPETA, in our antient law-books, the next heir. 
See HEIR. 

Et nullus Hæredipeta ſuo propinquo vel extranes periculsſa fane 
cuftodia committatur. Leg. H. I. cap. 70. 

HARESIARCH, H#REs1IARCHA, of the Greek Ati, q Ne, 
an arch heretic. See HEeRETIC. 

HE RESIS, Hereſy. See the article Hertsy, » 

HARETICO Comburends, a writ which antiently lay againſt 
an heretic, who having once been convicted of hereſy by 
his biſhop, and having abjured it, afterwards falling into 
it again, or ſome other, is thereupon committed to the ſecular 
power, Sce HERE TIC, &c. 

Sir Edward Coke was of opinion, that this writ did not lie 
in his time: but it is now formally taken away by ſtatute, 
. 

HARETICUS, Heretic. See the article HERE Tic. 

HAGARD “, in falconry, a hawk, or falcon, not taken in 
the neſt ; but after ſhe had been inured to liberty, and prey- 
ing for her ſelf. SeeFArconty. 

The word is French, and ſigniſies fierce ; ſome derive it from 
the Latin agreſte. wild: others from the German hag, in- 
cloſure, fortified place. Whence, M. Huet obſerves, 
the word Hagard is ſometimes applied to a man who be- 
comes hardy and proud, in confidence of the ſtrength of the 
place he is in. 

Hagard hawks are hard to tame, and bring under diſcipline, 
See Hawk, and FALCON. 

HAGIOGRAPHA, a name given to part of the books of 
ſcripture, called by the Jews cetuvim. See BIBLE, Oc. 

* The word is compounded of -, holy; and yexow, I 
write. = The name is very antient : S. Jerom makes frequent 
mention of it, — Before him, S. Epiphanius called theſe 
books ſimply, reseda. 

The Jews divide the ſacred writings into three claſſes : the 
Law, which comprehends the five books of Moſes ; the Pro- 
phets, which they call neviim; and the cetuvim, 74) 
called by the Greeks, &c. Hagiographa ; comprehending the 
book of Pſalms, Proverbs, Job, Daniel, Eſdras, Chronicles, 
Canticles, Ruth, the Lamentations, Eccleſiaſtes, Eſther. 
The Jews ſometimes call theſe books the Writings, by way 
of eminence, as being wrote by immediate inſpiration of the 
holy Spirit. Thus ſays Kimchi, in his preface to the Pſalms, 
Maimonides in More Nevoch. and Elias Levita in his 7915, 
under the word ANI, | 
They diſtinguiſh the Hagiographers, however, from the Pre- 
phets ; in that the authors of the former did not receive the 
matters contained in them by the way called Prophecy, which 
conſiſts in dreams, viſions, whiſpers, extaſies, Sc. but by mere 
ſimple inſpiration, and direction of the Spirit. See IN SI RA“EÜ 
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of thunder and lightning, a ſhower of Hail ſucceeded, which 


HAGIOSIDERONS®, or HAa0zcupiton.The Greeks 


who are under the dominion of the Turks, being prohibited 
the uſe of bells, make uſe of an iron wherewith to call people 


to church, called Hagiofideron. See BELL. 


® The word is Greek, «<yt001»gyy 3 compounded of «i@>, |. 


holy; and . iron. ; | 
. 75 gives us the deſcription of an Haęigſderon he had ſeen. 
It is a plate of iron, about three inches broad, and ſixteen 
long, faſtned by the middle to a chain, or cord, whereby it 
is ſuſpended at the church-door. On this they ſtrike with an 
iron r, with ſome meaſure and cadence, ſo as to make 
no diſagreeable noiſe. | 
They alſo an Hagioſideron before the prieſt in a pro- 
ceſſfion of the ment to any ſick perſon, beating on it from 
time to time, to advertiſe the people to adore it ; much as in 
the Romiſh church do with a bell. | 


HAIL, Grands, in phyſiology, an aqueous concretion, in form 


of white, or pellucid ſpherules, deſcending out of the atmo- 
ſphere. See METEOR, and ATMOSPHERE, 

Hail is conceived to be formed of drops of rain, frozen in 
their paſſage through the middle region. See Rain, and 


FREEZING. - 
Others take it for the fragments of a frozen cloud, half melt- 


ed, and thus precipitated, and congealed again, Sec CLovp, 
and BAROMETER. 

Accordingly, the Carteſians define Hail to be a cloud, either 
wholly, or in part liquified ; which tending downward by its 
own gravity, is, in its paſſage, froze by the action of ſome 
very cold wind ; and thus precipitated, for the moſt part, in 
round tranſparent glebes, — 'T hey add, that if the cloud have 
been totally liquified, the haz/fones are pellucid ; otherwiſe, 
only partly ſo. See SNOW. 

Hail aſſumes various figures, according to the degrees of heat 
or cold of the air, which the parts of the liquified clouds paſs 
through : ſometimes it is round, ſometimes angular, triangu- 
lar, pyramidal, c. ſometimes thin and flat, ſtar- like, with 
fix equal points, &c. | 

Hail is obſerved frequently to attend thunder and lightning ; 
the nitre that contributes to the one, having likewiſe a large 
ſhare in the production of the other. See THUNDER, Ni- 


TRE, O&c. 


Natural hiſtories furniſh us with various inſtances of extra- | 


ordinary ſhowers of Hail. In the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, Dr. Halley, and others relate, that in Cheſhire, Lan- 
caſhire, c. April 29. 1697. a thick black cloud, coming 
from Carnarvonſhire, diſpoſed the vapours to congeal in ſuch a 
manner, that for about the breadth of two miles, which was 
the limit of the cloud, in its progreſs for the ſpace of fixty 
miles, it did inconceivable damage : not only killing all forts 
of fowls, and other ſmall animals, but ſplitting trees, knock- 


ing down horſes and men, and even ploughing up the earth; 


ſo that the hailftones buried themſelves under ground, an inch, 
or an inch a half deep. The hail//tones, many of which. 
weighed five ounces, and ſome half a pound, and being five 
or fx inches about, were of various figures, ſome round, others 
half round; ſome ſmooth, others emboſſed and crenelated : 
the icy ſubſtance of them was very tranſparent and hard ; but 
there was a ſnowy kernel in the middle of them. f 
In Hertfordſhire, May 4. the ſame year, after a ſevere ſtorm 


far exceeded the former : ſome perſons were killed by it, their 
bodies beat all black and blue: vaſt oaks were ſplit, and fields 
of rye cut down as with a ſcythe, The ſtones were meaſured 
from ten to thirteen or fourteen inches about. Their figures 
were various, ſome oval, others picked, ſome flat. Philoſoph. 

Tranſatt. Ne 229. 
At Liſle in Flanders, in 1686. fell hailfones of a very large 
fize ; ſome of which contained in the middle a dark brown 
matter, which thrown on the fire gave a very great _— 
Philsſoph. Tranſact. Ne 203. 

Mezeray, ſpeaking of the war of Louis XII. in Italy, in the 
year 1510. relates, that there was for ſome time an horrible 
darkneſs, thicker than that of night; after which the clouds 
broke into thunder and lightning, and there fell a ſhower of 
hailftones, or rather (as he calls them) pebble ones, which 
deſtroyed all the fiſh, birds, and beaſts of the country, — It 
was attended with a ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur ; and the ſtones 


were of a bluiſh colour : ſome of them weighing an hundred 
pounds. Hit. de France, Tom. II. p. 339. 

HAILE, a ſea term, ſignifying either to call to a ſhip, to 
know from whence ſhe comes, and whither ſhe is bound; or 
elſe to ſalute her, and wiſh her well. 

HAIR, ſmall filaments, iſſuing out of the pores of the skins 
of animals ; and ſerving moſt of them as a tegument, or co- 
vering, See SKIN, and Pore. 

In lieu of Hair, the nakedneſs of ſome animals is covered 
with feathers, wool, skins, &c. See FEATHER, Woo, Oc. 
Hair is found on all parts of the human body, except the ſoles 
of the feet, and the palms of the hands. — But it grows long- 
eft on the head, chin, breaſt, in the arm-pits, and about the 
privities, See PUBts, Oc. 

Phyſicians diſtinguiſh the Hair into kinds, and give it divers 


HA 


denominations; but. this only in Greek and Latin, — The 


Hair of the head they call capillus: that of women particy}a;. 
ly, coma, from ee, to dreſs and adjuſt : and that of men 
cæſaries, from cædendo, becauſe often cut: that of the back 
of the head, juba, and crines: that hanging behind the can, 
cincinnz ; g. d. curled and buckled, 

The antients held the Hair a ſort of excrement, fed only with 
excrementitious matters, and. no proper part of a living body. 
— 'T hey ſuppoſed it generated of the fuliginous of the 
blood, exhaled by the heat of the body to the ſurface, and 
there condenfed. in paſſing through the pores. — Their chief 
reaſons were, that the Hair being cut, will grow again apace, 
even in extreme old age, and when life is very low: that in 
heEtic, and conſumptive people, where the reſt of the body i; 
continually emaciating and attenuating, the Hair ſhall thrive : 
nay, and that it will grow again in dead carcaſes. — They 
added, that Hair does not feed and grow like the other parts, 
by introſuſception, #, e. by a juice circulating within it ; but, 
like the nails by juxtapoſition, each part next the root thruſt. 
ing forward that immediately before it. | 

But the moderns are agreed that every Hair does properly and 
truly live, and receive nutriment to fill and diſtend it like the 
other parts: which they argue hence, that the roots do not 
turn grey in aged perſons ſooner than the extremities, but the 
whole changes colour at once. And the like is obſerved in 
boys, &c. which ſhews that there is a direct communication; 
and that all the parts are affected alike. — We are told of 
inſtances of perſons, who by intenſe grief, or fear, have grown 

rey in a night's time. 

t may be obſerved, however, that, in propriety, the liſe 
and growth of Hairs, is of a different kind from that of the 
reſt of the body ; and is not immediately derived therefrom, 
or reciprocated therewith.— It is rather of the nature of vege- 
tation, They grow as plants do out of the earth; or as ſome 
plants ſhoot from the parts of others; from which though 
they draw their nouriſhment, yet each has, as it were, its 
ſeveral life, and a diſtin oeconomy. — They derive their 
food from ſome juices in the body, but not from the nutri- 
tious juices of the body; whence they may live, though the 
body be ſtarved. See VEOETATION, PLANT, Oc. 

The Hairs, examined by the microſcope, appear to be fiſ- 
tulous bodies like horns. Their tubulous ftrufture is con- 
firmed from the diſeaſe called- plica 282 wherein the 
blood oozes out at their extremities, PLiCA. 
Each Hair is found to conſiſt of five or fix other leſſer ones, 
all wrapped up in one common tegument : they are knotted 
like ſome ſorts of graſs, and ſend out branches at the joints. 
—— They have each a round bulbous root, which lies pretty 
deep in the skin, being implanted in the pyramidal papillz ; 
and by this they imbibe, or ſecrete, their proper food from 
the Ä humors. Their extremities ſplit or divide into 
two or three branches, eſpecially when kept dry, and left to 
| ani too long; ſo that what to the naked eye appears only a 
ingle Hair, to the microſcope ſeems a bruſh. / 
They turn grey on the fore-part of the head, and particular- 
ly about the temples, ſooner than behind; the back-part af- 
fording them the proper juice longer than the reft.—For the 
like reaſon they fall ſooneſt on the crown of the head. Sec 
CALVvITIES. 
Their ſize, or thickneſs, depends on the magnitude of the 
pores they iſſue from: — If thoſe be ſmall, theſe are fine: 
if the pores be ſtraight, the Hairs are ſtraight: if thoſe be 
oblique or ſinuous, the Hair is curled, 
They ordinarily appear round, or cylindrical ; but the micro- 
ſcope alſo diſcovers triangular, and ſquare ones; which diver- 
ſity of figures ariſes from that of the pores ; to which the 
Hairs always accommodate themſelves. Their length de- 
pends on the quantity of the proper humor to feed them ; and 
their colour on the quality of that humor: whence at diffe- 


rent ſtages of life the colour uſually differs. 


The Hair of a mouſe, viewed by M. Derham with a mi- 
croſcope, ſeemed to be one ſingle tranſparent tube, with a 
pith made up of fibrous ſubſtance, ' running in dark lines, in 
ſome Hairs tranverſly, in others ſpirally. The darker medul- 
lary parts, or lines, he obſerves, were no other than ſmall 
fibres convolved round, and lying cloſer together, than in thc 
other parts of the Hair, They run from the bottom to the 
top of the Hair; and, he imagines, may ſerve to make a gen- 
tle evacuation of ſome humour out of the body. Hence, the 
Hair of hairy animals, this author ſuggeſts, may not only 
ſerve as a fence againſt cold, &c. but as an organ of inſenſi- 
ble perſpiration, 

It was eſteemed a notable honour among the antient Gauls, to 
have long Hair; and hence came the appellation Gallia co- 
mata. For this reaſon Julius Czfar, upon ſubduing the 
Gauls, made them cut off their Hair, as a token of ſubmiſ- 
fion, — It was with a view to this, that ſuch as afterwards 
quitted the world, to go an live in cloiſters, procured thelf 
Hair to be ſhaven off; to ſhew that they bid adieu to all 
earthly ornaments, and made a vow of perpetual, ſubjection 
to their ſuperiors. See ToNsURE. 

Greg. de Tours aſſures us, that in the royal family of F mo, 
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conſiſtent with the profeſſion of perſons who bore the croſs. 


' who forbad the clergy to wear long Har ; but the prohibi- 


HAIR makes a very conſiderable article in commerce; eſpecial- 
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, long time the pecuſtar mark and privilege of kings 
2 the blood, to wear long Hair, artfully dreſſed and 
curled : every body elſe were obliged to be polled, or cut round, 
in ſign of inferiotity and obedience. Some writers aſſure us, 
that there were di t cuts for all the different qualities and 
conditions 3 from'the prince, who wore it at ful! length, to the 
flave, or villain, Who was quite cropt. Hottoman treats at 


large of this privilege of the kings of France. Franco. Gallia, 


c. 11. 


To cut off the”. Heir of a ſon of France, under the firſt 


ter. See BuraAcninG., rs 3-2 
This lye, with the force of the ſun and air, brings the Hair 


they had'a particular honour-and eſteem for; who, in virtue | 


of this ceremony, were reputed a ſort of ſpiritua] parents, 
or godfathers thereof. — Though this practice appears to have 


been more antient ;; inaſmuch as we read that Conftantine | 


ſent the pope the Hair of his ſon "Heraclius, as a token that 


he deſired him to be his adoptive father, | See GODFATHER, | 


ApoPTION, S. 2 ; 
The parade of long Hair became ſtill more and more obnoxi- 


ous in the progreſs of Chriſtianity ; as ſomething utterly in- 


Hence numerous injunctions and canons to the contrary, — 
Pope Anicetus is commonly ſuppoſed to have been the, firſt 
tion is of an older ſtanding in the churches of the eaſt ; and 
the letter wherein that decree is wrote, is of a much later 
date than that-pope,— The clerical tonſure is related by Iſidore 


Hiſpalenſis, as of apoſtolical inſtitution. - See CLerc, and“ 


Cao c „ 44 +4... n 5 | 
Long Hair was. antiently held ſo odious, that there is a ca- 
non fill extant. of the year 1096, importing, that ſuch as 
wore long Hair, ſhould be excluded coming into church while 
living; and not be prayed for when dead. | 
We have a furious declamation of  Luitprand againſt the em- 
peror Phocas, for wearing long Hair, after the manner of the 
other emperors of the caſt, all except Theophilus, who being 
bald, enjoined all his ſubjects to ſhave their heads, | 
The French hiſtorians and antiquaries, have been very exact in 
recording the head of Hair of their ſeveral kings.—Chatlemaign 
wore it very ſhort, his ſon ſhorter ; Charles the bald had none 
at all. Under Hugh Capet it began to appear again; this the 
eccleſiaftics. took in dudgeon, and excommunicated all who 
let their Hair grow. Peter Lombard expoſtulated the matter 
ſo warmly with Charles the, young, that he cut off his Hair; 
and his ſucceſſors for ſome generations wore it very ſhort. 
A profeſſor of Utrecht, in 1650, wrote expreſly on the 
queſtion, whether it be lawful for men to wear long Hair? 
and concluded for the negative. — Another divine, named 
Reves, who had wrote for the affirmative, replied to him. 
The Greeks, and after their example the Romans, wore falſe 
Hair. See PERRUKE, rs | 
Wulſerus, in the 2 Collections, gives an account of 
a woman buried at Norimberg, whoſe grave being opened 
forty three years after her death, there was Hair found ifluing 
forth plentifully through the clefts of the coffin ; inſomuch 
that there was reaſon to imagine, the coffin had ſome time 
been covered all over with Hair. — The cover being remov- 
ed, the whole corps appeared in its perfect ſhape ; but from 
the crown of the head to the ſole of the foot, covered over 
with a thick-ſet Hair, long and curled. — "The ſexton going 
to handle the upper part of the head with lis fingers, the 
whole ſtructute fell at once; leaving nothing in his hand but 
an handful of Hair: There was neither skull nor any other 
bone left; yet the Hair was ſolid, and ſtrong enough. 
M. Arnold, in the fame collection, gives a relation of a man 
hanged for theft, who in a little time, while he yet hung 
. . the gallows, had his body ſtrangely covered over with 
air. 
Dr. Tyſon adds, that though the outward ſurface of the body 
be the uſual place where the Hair grows; yet it has been 
ſometimes found on the tongue, in the heart, the breaſts, kid- 
neys, &c, but that there is ſcarce any inward part more ſub- 
jet to it than the ovary, or teſticles of females. Hooke, Phi- 
lyfaph, Colle. No 2. 


ly ſince the mode of perrukes has obtained. See PERRUKE. 
The Hair of the growth of the northern countries, as Eng- 
land, &c. is valued much beyond that of the more ſouthern 
ones, as Italy, Spain, the ſouth parts of France, Oc. 

The merits of a good Hair conſiſt in its being well fed, and 
neither too coarſe nor too lender ; the bigneſs rendering it 
leſs ſuſceptible of the artificial curl, and diſpoſing it rather to 
frizzle ; and the ſmallneſs making its curl of too ſhort dura- 
tion, — Its length ſhould be about twenty five inches ; the 
more it falls ſhort of this, the leſs value it bears. | 
There is no certain price for Hair, but it is ſold from five 
ſhillings to five pound an ounce, according to its quality. — 


The grey is the moſt coveted, then the white, &c. 
VOkk -* | | | 


HAL 


The ſcarcenieſyof grey and white Hair, has put the' dealers in 
that commodity upon methods of reducing other colours there- 


5 17 Ana 
graſs, like linen; after firſt waſhing it out in a lixivious wa- 


to ſo perfect a whiteneſs, that the moſt experienced perſon 
may be deceived therein : 8 any way of de- 
tecting the artifice but by boil drying it; which leaves 


the Hair of the colour of a: walnut-tree leaf, © © 
_ There is alſo a method of d ing Hair with biſmuth ; . which 
e 


renders ſuch white Hair as borders too much upon the yel- 


low, of 'a bright ſilver colour, — Boiling is the proof of this 


too; the biſmuth not being able to ſtand it. 


Hair which does not curl or buckle naturally, is brought to 
it by art; by. ficlt boiling, and then baking it in the following 
manner: After having picked and ſorted the Hair, and diſ- 
poſed it in parcels, according to the lengths; they roll them 
up, and tie them tight down, upon little cylindrical inſtruments, 
either of wood or earthen ware, a quarter of an inch thick, 
and hollowed a little in the middle; in which ſtate they are 
put in a pot over the fire, there to boil for about two hours, 
— When taken out they let them dry; and when dried, ſpread 
them on a ſheet of brown paper, cover . them with. another, 
and thus ſend them to the paſtry-cook ; who making a cruſt 
or coffin around them of common paſte, ſets them in the oven, 
till the cruſt is about three fourths baked. | 

Ihe end by which an Hair grew to the head, is called the 
bead of the Flair; and the other, with which they begin to 
give the buckle, the point. Formerly the perruke · makers 
made no difference between the two ends, but curled and wove 
them by either indifferently ; ' which made them unable to give 
a fine buckle : Hair wove by the point never taking the right 
cufl. — Foreigners own themſelves obliged to the Enelifh for 
this "diſcovery ; which was firſt carried abroad by a perruke- 
maker of our country. Savar, Dif. de Comm. 


| Hair. is alſo uſed in divers arts and manufactures. 


The Hair of beavers, hares, conies, &c. is the principal mat- 
ter whereof hats are made, See Har. Hay 

Spread on the ground, and left to putrify on corn lands, Flair, 
as all other animal ſubftances, viz. horns, hoofs, blood, gar- 
bage, Cc. proves a good manure. See Manure, 
Hair alſo makes an ingredient in the compoſition of plaiſter, 


ee PLANTED, . © Y 
Hair, in the manage and among farriers, is popularly called 


the ecoat,. and makes a point of principal conſideration in re- 
ſpe& of horſes, Sc. See Hooks. | 
If the Hair of a horſe, eſpecially about the neck, and part 
uncoyered, be ſleek, and ſmooth, and cloſe ; it is an indica- 


tion of his being in health and good caſe 2 if rough and ſtar- 
ing, or any way diſcoloured, it denotes a coldneſs, poverty, 


or ſome inward defect. To make the Hair ſmooth, ſleek, 
and ſoft, he muſt be kept warm, ſweated often, and when 
ſweated, the coat well ſcraped and rubbed down. | 


The Hair growing on the fetlock, ſerves as a defence to the 


prominent part thereof, in travelling on ſtony ways, or in 
froſty weather. ; | * 

If a place be bare, or thin of Hai, or the Hair be too ſhort; 
the antient farriers uſed. to waſh it with the urine of a young 
boy; and after that with a lye of unſlaked lime, ceruſe, and 
litharge: — The moderns have various other ways: ſome waſh 
the parts with a decoction of the roots of althæa; others with 
goats milk, wherein agrimony has been pounded ; others rub 
the part with nettle ſeed, bruiſed with honey water, and falt : 


others anoint it with the juice of an onion, or radiſh : others 


with a mixture of alum, honey, goats dung, and ſwines blood: 
others with the root of the white lilly, boiled in oil: others with 
tar, oil of olives, and honey: and others, with green walnut 
ſhells powdered, and mixed with honey, oil, and wine. 

To take off Hair in any part, they apply a plaiſter made of 
unſlaked lime, boiled in water, with orpiment added. See 


MARK, STAR, &c. 


HAIRS-breadth, is accounted the forty-eighth part of an inch, 


See MEASURE, INxcH, &c. 


HALBARD *, or HALRERT, an offenſive weapon, conſiſt- 


ing of a ſhaft, or ſtaff, five foot long; with a ſteel head, 

ſomewhat in manner of a creſcent, Sec Arms, and AR- 

MOUR. 3 

*The word is formed of the German hal, hall, and Jard, an 

hatchet. Voſſius derives it from the German Hellelaert, of hel, 
elarus, ſplendens, and baert, ax. 

The Halbard was antiently a common weapon in the army ; 

where, there were companies of hatbardeers : It is ſtill carried 

by the ſerjeants of foot, and dragoons. | 

It was called the Daniſb ax, becauſe firſt bore by the Danes; 

and orr the left ſhoulder. From the Danes it was derived to 

the Scots; and from the Scots to the Engliſh Saxons ; and 

from them to the French, 


HALBERT, among farriers, &c. is a piece of iron an inch 


broad, and three or four inches long, ſoldered to the toe of an 
horſe's ſhoe, that jets out before ; to hinder a lame horſe from 
reſting or treading upon his toe. 
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| Halbert-Shoes do of neceflity conſtrain a lame horſe. to tread| 
or reſt on his heel, When he goes a | moderate pace z which! 
lengthens and draws out the back ſinew, that was ſomewhat | | 

| HALCY ON-Days *, Dies Alcyonii, a phraſe 33 mY 
occurs among Writers, to denote a time of peace, tran-} A gn pe | | nt under Henry VIII. 

1 * . e ite | I - remains 4s ſtill reſerved for the ſaid judicatories. — The great 
| . takes its riſe from a ſea fowl, called among Hall, wherein the courts of King's Bench, &c. are kept, ;, 
J. naturaliſts Halqn, or A/cyons which is faid to build it neſt] ſaid to have been built by William Rufus ; others ſay b 
Ws c Richard I. or II. It is.reckoned ſuperior, in point of dimer. 
[FF | Halcyon-days, according to the antient tradition, are the ſeven | 8 _ W's dee ufer 8 ET 8, and 100 
1 days before, and as many after the brumal ſolſtice ; called alſo HALLAGE, « foe due ur clth brought, for file to Buck 
1 Which the Halcyon to build, and brood its eggs on] Phe word is alſo-uſed ſor toll, paid to the lord. of a fair, or 
T8 market, for commodities ſold in the common Mall of the place. 
. ALLELUJAH *, a term of rejoicing, ſometimes ſung, or 
8 xehearſed, at the end of verſes on ſuch occaſions. | 
| "20 On 4 a. 5 ow po ger words p 

[1 k tf | r 188 together one em 11 , an the © 

; fignifies pull 5 hence, to bale a Þ ja, an abridgment of the name of God, NJ? 7 F 
I. e, 

qt t . 1 | | 
1 8. Jerom firſt introduced the word Hallelujah into the church 
Well: ſervice : for a conſiderable time it was only uſed once a year 
ll | p '_ © '® PFitzherbert ſays, that in caſe a writ be brought, and the ſeiſin in the Latin church, viz. at Eaſter ; but in the Greek church 
14 of the demandant, or his anceſtor, alledged 1 the ſeifin is not it was much more frequent. 8. erom mentions its being ſung 
14 traverlable by the defendant, but he muſt tender the alf Mart | | at the inter ments of the dead, which it fill continues to be in K 

if for the of che ſeiſin: which is, in plainer terms, | that church; alſo on ſome occaſions in Leit. 

* that the ſhall not be admitted to deny, that the Pol In the time of G the great, it was appointed to be ſ 
4. ſeflor, vr-his anceſtor, was ſeiſed of the land im,queſtion, and|| — T7 £52. ME. 0 "IREOTY Fe Bets 1 WAS apprrntec to be ſung 
. do prove his denial; but that he ſhall be admitted to tender your rene 8. in church, which raiſed fone 
F544 Half a Mark in money, to have an enquiry made, whether complaints againſt pope, as giving too much into the 
Wy, te demandant, c. were ſelſed or not: Greek way, and introducin the ceremonies, of the church of 
1 Hars-Moon, : Demi-Lune, in fortification, an outwork, con-] Conſtantinople into that of Rome. — But he excuſed himſelf, 

5 ſiſting of two faces, forming together a ſaliant angle, whoſe| by alledging that this had been the antient wn: 4 at Rome; 
WJ is turned like an ZHalf-moon. See Out-Wokk, DEuI- and that it had been, brought from Conſtantinople at the time b 
| | 23 N 5 #: ve When the word Halleſujab was firſt introduced under pope : 
14 e er ſometimes raiſed before the curtin ben the Dams. xe | 
41. ditch is wider than it ought to be; in which caſe it is much] HALLIARDS, or HATNYAn ps, in a ſhip, are ropes which 
j | | the ſame with à ravelin ; only that the gorge of an Half ſerve for hoiſting up the yards, all but the croſs jack, and the l 
Ml men is made bending in like a bow, or creſcent, and is chiefly ſprit-ſail yards, which are flung. See . 8, 24,64. 4 
En uſed to cover the point of the baſtion ; whereas ravelins are HALMOT E“, or Hariuorz, (from the Saxon heale, ; 
1 always placed before the curtain, — But they are both defec-| Hall, and gemor, Meeting) is the fame with what we now 
Tit tive, as being ill flanked. See RAVELIN, 1 call a Court-Baran ; the word I. 6 mooting of the te- 
| HaLr-Penny, a copper coin, whoſe value is expreſſed by its  nants of the ſame hall, or manor. URT, and Bax ow. 
name. See PENNY; ſee allo Onoivus. 1 oni cauſa termineter, vel hundreds, vel comitats, vel Hali- 

14 Harx-Seal, is that uſed in Chancery, for the ſealing of com-| mote, face babentian vel dominorun curia. LL. Hen, I. c 10. 
KI miſſions to delegates appointed upon any appeal in eccleſiaſ=| . ener. 

1 n 5 though originally they were diſtinct courts. == The Ha, 

| | _ _ tical or marine cauſes, See DELEGATE. | __ ., * — 
1 6 5 r . being properly the lords court, or a court-baron held in che 
; | HALF-T ongue, Medietas Lingug. , See Mao r As Lingus. . manor, in which differences between the tenants were deter- 
uit HALIEU TICS, HALitUTICA, AAIETTIRA, books treat- .. iced. Seo Manon, Cover, Tzxnant, Lon, C.. 

11 ing of fiſhes, or the art of fiſhing. | Tue name is ſtill retained at Luſton, and other. places in He- 
1 | We have Kill extant the Halizutics of Oppian, Sees Fish,|  'refordſhire. See Merz. „ | 
| [ | and F1sHING. WE > HArLmMoTE is ſometimes alſo taken for a convention of citizens 
1! HALIGEMOTE. See the article HAL LMO TE. in their public hall, more properly called folkmote. See Fol x- 
It HALL, was antiently uſed for a manſion houſe, or habitation. | MOE. RT Ort 

140 See MANstON. . HALO “, in phy ſiology, a meteor, in form of a luminous 
i | HALL, Salle, in architecture, is a large room, at the entrance ring, or circle, of various colours, appearing round the bodies 


of the fun, moon, and ſtars. See METEOR. 

The word is formed of the Greek e, or d, area. 
That around the moon is the moſt uſual, and is alſo calle! - 
rona, crown. Sce CoRona., * 10 
Naturalifts conceive the Halo to ariſe from a reſraction of the 
rays. of light in their paſſing through the fine, rare veſiculz of 
a thin ula, or vapour, toward the top of our atmoſphere ; 
which account they confirm hence, that a quantity of water 
being thrown up againſt the ſun, as it breaks and diſperſes in- 
to drops, it forms a kind of Halo, or iris, exhibiting the co- 


of a fine houſe, palace, or the like, See PAL Ack, &c. . 
Vitruvius mentions three ſorts of Halls : The Tetraſtyle, 
which has four columns ſupporting the plafond, or cieling : the 
Corinthian, which has calumms all around, let into the wall, | 
and is vaulted over: and the Egyptian, which had a periſtyle 
of inſulated Corinthian columns, bearing a ſecond order, with 
a cieling. Theſe were called Oeci. 5 3 
The Hall is properly the firſt, and fineſt partition, or mem- 
ber of an apartment; and, in the houſes of miniſters of ſtate, 
public magiſtrates, c. is that wherein they diſpatch buſineſs, 


and give audience. 


In very magnificent buildings, where the Hall is larger and 


loftier than ordinary, and placed in the middle of the houſe, it 
is called a ſaloon, See SALOON. | 

A royal apartment is ſaid to conſiſt of an Hall, or chamber 
of guards, aula prætoriana; an anti-chamber, procamera ; a 
chamber, camera; a cabinet, concave; and a gallery, porti- 


HALL is alſo a public building, erected for the adminiſtration of 


the _— and juſtice of a city, or corporation. 1 
le 


In this ſenſe we ſay, the Town-Hall, a Company's Hall, &c. 
Guld-Hall, is a ſtately building in the city of London, and 
the great court of judicature for that city. See Cour T, and 
GuiLtDp-Hall, | 

Here meetings of the citizens are held for the election of of- 
ficers, ſolemn entertainments, &c. 

HALL, is alſo particularly uſed for a court of juſtice; or an 
edifice wherein there is one, or more tribunals. See CourT, 
198 and TRIBUNAL. , | 

n Weftminſter- Hall, are held the great courts of this king- 


dom, viz. the King's-Bench, Chancery, Common-Pleas, and 


Exchequer. See King's-BENCH, Common-Pleas, and Ex- 
CHEQUER. | 

Above ftairs is likewiſe held the high court. of parliament, See 
PARLIAMENT, | | 


lours of the natural ones. See RainBow. 

M. Huygens ſuppoſes Halo's, or circles round the ſun, to be 

formed by ſmall round grains of a kind of hail, made up of 

two different parts, one of which is opake, and incloſed in the 

other, which is tranſparent : which is the ſtructure actually ob- 

ſerved in hail. See Hair. | 

After the ſame manner he accounts for the parhelia ; only that 

there he imagines the icy grains of an oblong figure, and round- 

ing at the ends; like cylinders with round convex tops. — 
here ſome of theſe cylinders are in an erect poſition, the 


circle they form will be white, by reaſon of the reflection of 


the rays of the ſun on the ſurface of theſe cylinders. ; 

He proceeds to account for the coloured Hals's, and parhelia, 
from the ſame hypotheſis; and produces an experiment of 3 
glaſs cylinder, a foot long, having within it an opake kernel, 
(which was a cylinder of wood) and the ambient ſpace filled 
with water: this cylinder being expoſed to the ſun, and the 
eye diſpoſed in a proper place, the ſeveral ſucceflive reflections 
and refractions es to produce ſuch an effect did plain'y 


appear. | | 

The light which comes through drops of rain by two reſrac- 
tions, without any reflection, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, 0ugit 
to appear ſtrongeſt at the diſtance of about 26 degrees from 
the ſun, and to decay gradually both ways, as the diſtance 


from 


* * 
* 


ſes: and the ſame | to the touch : or in 
_—_— the heel, owing to an over-reach or the like, and viſible to the 
| flatted, as is often the caſe, the] eye, as alſo by his treading altogether on his toe: or in the 
light tranſmitted may grow fo ftrang at a little leſs diſtance uarters, between the middle of the hoof and the heel, which 
than that of ac degrees as to form a Male about the fun or | is known by his ba/ting more when on the ed 
moon; which H. » as often as the hailſtones are duly hgur- 

within by the] by being 2 with a nail in the ſhoeing; and the faulty 


ones ally if the hailſtones have opake globules of | hoof her with a pair of pinchers. 
— in . centre, to intercept the light within the Halo, If an erte halt behind, from a diforder in the hip, or huckle- 
as Huygens has obſerved, and make the inſide thereof more] bone, he will go eden and not follow fo well with that 
diſtinctiy defined than it would otherwiſe be. — leg as the others ; nor will he turn on that fide without fa- | 
Such hailſtones, though ſpherical, by nr. the light] vouring the leg; add, that he ſhows it fill moſt in walking þ 
by the ſnow, . a Hale red within, colou on the fide of a bank with the worſt leg higheſt. 
| 


rleſs 
in the red than without, as Halo uſe} If an horſe has any hidden infirmity, that will bring him to 
to be: For of thoſe rays which paſs cloſe by the ſnow, the] halt when he comes to travel, it may be diſcovered by running 
rubiform will be leaſt refracted, and fo come to the eye in the] him in the hand on ſmooth way, at the length of the halter, 4 
directeſt lines. Optics. 223 and obſerving how he ſets down his legs ; if he favour none '1 
HALSFANG, See the articles HzgaLranc, and PII LOoxv. of them, he is to be further pom by riding him round! l 
HALT, in war, a pauſe, or ſtop, in the march of a military] till well heated; then letting bim ſtand ſtill an hour, and at- 1 
8 wy. | ter that running him in the hand at halter's length, as before. 'Y 
* Some derive the word from the Latin lian, breath ; it be-| HALYMOTE, properly ſignifies an holy, or eccleſiaſtical 
ing a frequent occaſion of þa/ting, to take breath: others from court, See HALMor E. | 5 
alle, by reaſon. in Halt; they raile their pies, &fc. on end. There is a court held in London by this name, before the 
Tc places full of defiles, frequent Haits muſt be made :—The| jord mayor and ſheriffs, for regulating the bakers. — It was 
army made a Halt to reſt themſelves, 4 antiently held on Sunday next before 8. Thomas's day, and 
HAL TERIST in r Ng fort of players at diſcus ;| for this reaſon called the Hehmote, or holy court, — The ti- 
denominated from of ax; pre Jof diſcus, by the Greeks| tie thereof runs thus; Curia ſancti- motus tenta in Guilhalda 
called ee, and by the Latins Halter. See Discus. civitatis Londin. coram major & vicecom. &c. 
Budzus, and 'others, take the Halter to have been a leaden H 47 yWERCFOLK, antiently fignified ſuch perſons of 
weight, or ball, which the vaulters bore in their hands, to the province of Durham, as held lands, on condition of de- 
ſecure and keep themſelves the more ftcady in their leaping, — fending the corps of S. Cuthbert; and who hereupon claimed 
Nor will theſe authors allow of any fort of Halter K the privilege, not to be forced to go out of the biſhoprick ei- 
this weight; nor other Halteri/tr but theſe vaulters. ther by king or biſhop, Hi/. Dunelm. 
Others, as Cornarius, Conſtantine, and Portus, will have the | xx A M,. a Saxon word, properly ſignifying an houſe, or dwel- 
Halter to be a lamp, or maflive of lead, or ſtone, with an ling-place. See Houss. 
hold, or handle, fred to it, by which it might be carried; Hax is alſo uſed to denote a ſtreet or village. 
and that the Halterifle were thoſe who exerciſed themſelves Hence it is that the names of many of our towns end with it; 
in removing theſe maſſives from place to place. — Theſe au- 3 Nottingham, Buckingham, Walſingbam, &c. 
thors add, that the weight, or ball mentioned by Budzus, mas] Hax is 1G a part of the leg of an animal; being the inner, or 
not called Aar, Haller, but uur, alcker, which fignifies| bind part of the knee; or the ply, or angle, in which the leg 
helper, defender. 8 : f and thigh, when bent, incline to each other. See LEO, 
Hier, Mercurialis, in his treatiſe De arte gymnaftice, L. II. TRioR, and Kage, 
e. 12, diſtinguiſhes two kinds of Haſteriftee; for though there 14, , in commerce, Ec. is uſed for leg and thigh of pork, 
was but one Halter, there were two ways of applying it, — | dried, ſeaſoned, and prepared to make it keep, and give it a 
'The one was to throw, or pitch it in a certain manner: the | prick agreeable flavour. | 
Other only to hold it out at arm's end; and in this poſture] Wieſtphalia Home, fo much in vogue, are prepared by ſalting 
to give themſelves divers motions, ſwinging the hands back- | (4.1 with ſalt- petre, prefling them in a preſs eight or ten days, 
wards and forwards, &c; according to the engraven figures | ſſeeping them in juniper-water, and drying them by the ſmoke 
thereof given. us by Mercurialis. 0 of juniper woods, 
The Halter was of a cylindrical figure, ſmaller in the middle, HA NM ADRY ADES , in antiquity, fabulous deities, revered 
where it was held, by one diameter, than at the two ends. among the antient Heathens, and believed to preſide over 
It was above a foot long; and there was one for each hand: woods and foreſts, and to be incloſed under the bark of oaks. 
it was either of iron, tone, or lead. See Gov. | | 
Galen, De tuend. valetud. Lib. I. Lib. V. and Lib. VII.  '* The word is compounded of «fa, ful, together! and #gva;, 
ſpeaks of this exerciſe, and ſhews of what uſe it is in purging | '  gryad, of Sur, oak, See Dryanes. 
the body of peccant humours; making it equivalent both to] The Dee uva, were ſuppoſed to live and die 
purgation, and phlebotomy. See Exercise, and Gym-| with the trees they were attached to; as is obſerved by Servius 
NASTIC, © Na on Virgil, Eclog. x. v. 62. after Meneſimachus, the ſcholiaſt on 
HALTING, among farriers, &c. an irregularity in the mo- of Apollonius, &c. who mention other traditions relating | 
tion of an horſe, ariſing from a lameneſs, or other injury in | thereto. | 
the ſhoulder, leg, or foot 3 which leads him to ſpare the part, | The poets, however, frequently confound the Hamadryades | 
or uſe it too timorouſly. o = with the naiads and napceæ; witneſs Catullus, Carm. Ixxiii. 
An acquaintance with the diſorder, in its ſeveral circumftan-} v. 23. Ovid, Foft. iv. 229. Propertius, Elag. xx. 32. Sec 
ces, is a thing of great extent in the affairs of the manage; Nai1ADs. | 
for which reaſon we ſhall add the principal points relating} Feſtus calls them guerguetulanæ, as being iſſued, or ſprung 
thereto. — If an horſe halts, it is either before, in which caſe | from oaks. | 
his grief lies either in the ſhoulder, the legs, or feet; or be- An antient poet, one Pherenicus, in Atheneus, Lib. iii. calls 
bind, where it muſt lie in the hip, ham, or the like. the vine, fig-tree, and other fruit trees, Hamadryades, from 
19, The ſigns which indicate it in the /bo/der, are his not the name of their mother the oak. 
lifting up his leg, but trailing it on the ground; or his caſting | HAMAXOBII®, HamaxoBians, in the antient geogra- 
out one leg more than the other, and with his knee, in a man- phy, a people who had no houſes, but lived in chariots. 
ner, unbent, — Add, that in turning ſhort he will viſibly fa- The word is formed from «af, 4 car, or chariot, and g-, 
vour the leg on the lame fide. Again, if the ailment be life. 3 ; 
found in the ſhoulder, it muſt either be in the top of the | The Hamaxebii, called alſo Hamaxobitz, were an antient 
ſhoulder blade, called the withers, which is known by his | people of Sarmatia Europæa, inhabiting the ſouthern part of 
balting moſt when a perſon is on his back, his ſhrinking | Muſcovy ; who inſtead of houſes had a ſort of tents made of 
much, and offering to bite when griped, and handled about | leather, and fixed on chariots, to be ready for ſhifting and 
the top of the ſhoulder blade: or in the bottom of the ſhoulder | travel. 
blade, joining to the marrow-bone, which is the fore-pitch of HAM BOROUGH Company. See Company. 
the breaft ; which is known by his treading his ſteps thick, | HAMELING, or Ham-/tringing, the act of cutting the 
and ſhrinking, ready to fall down, when preſſed in that part: | great tendon, vulgarly called the Ham-fring. a 
or in the elbow, which joins the marrow- bone to the leg; Hameling, or Hambling of dogs, amounts to the ſame with 
Which is known by wincing, and taking up his foot when | expeditating, or lawing, See ExeEDITATING. 


P r . has 
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pinched there. HAMLET “, a diminutive of ham, ſignifies a little village, 
29. If the grievance be in the legs, it either lies in the knee, or rather, a part of a village, See Ham, and VILLAGE. 
or paſtern joint, which he diſcovers by refuſing to bow the * Spelman, upon theſe words, ſhewing the difference between 
bone or the other, and ing ſtiffly on it: or in the ſhank, villa integra, and villa dimidia & lamleta, ſays, Hamleta 
which is diſcovered by — ſplint, ſcrew, wind-gall, or other vero, gue medictatem friborgi non obtinuit, boc eff ubi quinque 


3 _ wa 16 wt thereon. 2 8 , Edw. I. — — this — thus, Les noſmes de toutes les villes 

„it be in the foot, it is either in the coronet, and owing & Hamlets gue ſont en /on wapentake. 
to ſome ftrain, to be diſtinguiſhed by ſome tumor, or breaking | = an antient MS. Hamlet is expounded, the feat of A. you 
| | holder, | | - 
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HAMMER, an inftrument of iron, with a handle of wood ; The ſecond teathes from the elbow to the wriſt: The 
uſed in moſt mechanic arts, to beat, ſtretch, drive, &c. See] third, the Hand, manus, propetly 16 called; called alſo the 
 BzxaTinG, &c. | (as 33 ou or extrema_ mans. — This is ſubdivided into 
Bodies capable of being ſtretched, ot extended, under the tree other parts; the carpus, which is the wriſt:— The 
Hammer, are ſaid to be malleable. See MALTLLIABII ITI. | ef pn, Which is the body of the Hand, including the 
The Latins call it molleus, antiently martulus, or marculus, | dorſum, and bela: — and the fingers, digits. Ser each de. 
by which name Pliny calls it, when he ſays, that Cynira, fon ſcribed. under its proper article, 'CanPbs, Mitac Apes, 
-of Agriopa, invented the Hammer and pinchers. r | 
The Hammers of forges, are moved or worked by a water-} _ The muſcles wheteby the Hand is moved and directed, aue 
mill. See Fon os. hah a. de the palmares ; che flexor and extenfer, carpi ulnarir, and ra. 
HAMMER hardening. See the article HARDENING, | | allt; perforatus + $7 wrans ; lumbricales ; interofſii ; erte. 
HAMMER of 4 click. See CLOCK, and CLOCK-WORK. % abdudfors, urn of the fingers. See each in ig 


HAMMER, in anatomy. , See MAILZUvs. 
HAM MERING, che act of beating, or extending, and fa- 


ſmiths uſually call it forging, See FORGING. | 
HAMMERING, in coining. — A piece of money, or a medal, 


| themſelves from wild beaſts and inſets, which render lying 


fiſh that has good teeth, as believing that would make their}. 


 HAMUS, er HaubLvs, an bak See Hook, © 
 HANAPER, or Haug, an office in Chancery ; anſwer-|. 
- CHANCERY, and. Fiscus. . 


Clerk of the Haar ER, ſometimes fiyled IWarden of the Ha- 


of the ſeal dally in term time, and all times of ſealing; and 
HAN CES, in a ſhip, are falls, or deſcents of the. fie rail, 


HAxczs, or Hanses, in architecture, are the ends of ellipti- 


HAND, Aanut, a part, or member of the body of man; 


creature becauſe he has Hands, but he had Hands given him 


that taught us arts, but reaſon. The Hands are the organs 


 Hawp, in medicine — The Hand, among anatomiſts, extends 


Hand. 


ſhioning a body under the Hammer. See HAMMER. | 
When it is. performed on iron heated for the purpoſe, the 


is ſaid to be hammered, when ſtruck, and the impreſſion given, 


wich a Hammer, and not with a mill. See Cory, and Ma- 


pended between two trees, poſts, hooks, or the like; much 
uſed throughout the Weſt Indies, 35 alſo on board of ſhips. 
The Indians hang their Hammocks to trees, and thus ſecure 


on the ground dangerous. 6 
The people of the Caribbee iſlands are wonderfully ſuperſtiti- 
ous in the point of their Hammocks ; and do not make them 
without à deal of ceremonies. — At each end of the room 


| phate, PAtwmARns, 


 PAtmisTRY. 


| Among the Egyptians, the Fond was uſed as a ſymbol of 


| LEXOR, EXTENSOR, Or. 

Ide Hand makes the 7075 matter of the art of palmiſtry 
which is employed in confidering the ſeveral lines and eminen. 
cies of the palm of the Hand, their ſignifications, &:. Se. 


: Romans, it was held a ſymbol of 
fidelity; and accordingly was conſecrated to that goddeſs, by 
Numa, with great ſolemnity. 


ſtrength : — Among 


For the 2821 coining with the Hammer. See Cornixs. In chiturgery, they uſe an. iron Hand, Which is a kind of 
HAMMOCK, or Hamacy a kind of hanging-bed ; ſuf | atificial, or ſubſidiary Hand, to be applied, and fitted on the 


ſtump of an arm, after the Hand has been cut off. 


I has moſt of the motions of dhe tatural Fand; which ar 
effected by means of ſprings, pullies, pinions, buttons, Ge. 


Amb, Pare gives us its ſtructure at large. 


HanD, in falconry, is uſed for the foot of the hawk: T. 


have a clean, ſtrong, flender, glutinous Hand, well clawed, 
are ſome of the good qualities of a hawk, ot falcon, See 
Haw, and FAL cow. Ds e 


. 


they put bags of aſhes, without which, it is the opinion, that | HAND, in the manage, is a term variouſly uſed. — Sometimes 


the Hamimeck will not laſt. If they were to eat figs on a 
Hammock, they believe it would rot: nor dare they eat any | 


Hammock ſoon wear through. 


According to F. Plumier, who bas often made uſe of the| . 


Hammock in the Indies, it conſiſts of a large, ſtrong coverlet, 
or ſheet of coarſe. cotton, about fix foot ſquare: on two op- 
poſite ſides are loops of the fame ſtuff, through which a 
fring is run, and thereof other loops ate formed, all which 


This kind of couch ſerves, at the fame time, for bell, "quilts, | 


ſheets; pillow, Cc. | 


tt WF 
Surgeons alſo / make uſe of an inſtrument thus. called, to ex- 
tract the child in difficult Iabours, Aer 


ing in ſome meaſure to the fi/cus among the Romans. See 


naper, receives all money due to the king for ſeals of char- 
ters, patents, commiſſions, and writs ; and attends the keeper 


takes into his cuſtody all ſealed: charters, patents, and the like, 
which he receives into bags; but antiently, it is ſuppoſed, 
into Hampers, which gave denomination to the office. 
There is alſo an officer, who is comptroller of the Manaper. 
See COMPTROLLER. +, 


which are placed as baniſters in the poop, &c. and down to 


the gang-way. 


cal arches, which are arcs of ſmaller circles than the ſcheme, |_ 
or middle part of the arch. See Arca. 12 77 


making the extremity of the arm. See ARM. 
The mechaniſm of the Hand is very curious ; excellently 
contrived to fit it for the various uſes and occaſions we have 


it ſtands for the fore feet of an horſe. 1 

Hand is alſo uſed, for a diviſion of the horſe into two parts, 
with reſpect to the rider's Hand. The fore-hand include; 
the head, neck, and fore-quarters. — The :hind-hand is al 
the reſt of the horſe. ne | d 
Spear-Hang,. or Sword- Hand, is uſed for a. horſeman's right 


Hand. 


Bridle-Hand, is the borſeman's left Hand.” * 
Vour regular cavalier holds his Bridle-Hand two or three 


are tied together with a cord; and thus is the whole faſtened | inches above the pommel of the ſaddle; 
to two neighbouring trees, in the field; or two books, in A horſeman is faid to have 1 Hand, when he only makes 
. +; houſes, ES ves Freon . uſe of the bridle unſcaſonably ; not knowing how to give th: 


aids, ot helps of the Fland with diſcretion. . 
To keep a horſe ben the Hand, ſignifies to feel him in the 


ſtay upon the Hand, and to be always prepared to avoid any 
ſurprize from him, — When the. horſe obeys and anſwers the 


effects of the Hand, he is fad to re/f well whon the Land. 


A horſeman ought to have a 4ight Hand, I. e. he ought only 


to feel the horſe upon his Hand, fo as to reſiſt him wher- 
ever he attempts to ſlip from it; and as ſoon as he has made 
his reſiſtance, ought to lower the bridle, inſtead of cleaving 
RR : 


If a horſe, by a too great eagerneſs to 2 forward, preſſes too 


much. upon the Hand; it ought to be lackened at certain 
times, and at: other times to be kept hard, in order to diſap- 
point him from continually preſſing upon the bit. This fa- 
cility, or liberty of the horſeman, of ſlackening or ſtiffening 
the Hand, makes what they call a good Hand. 

A horſe is ſaid to force the Hand, when he does not fear thc 
bridle, but runs away in ſpite of the rider. 

To work' a borſe upon the Hand, is to manage him by the eſ- 
"ow iy — bridle, without any other helps, except the calvcs 

t 

To be heavy upon the Hand, is underſtood of a horſe, which 
by reaſon of the ſoftneſs of his neck, the weakneſs of his 
back, the largeneſs of his head, and the weight of his fore 
quarters, or his wearineſs; throws himſelf upon the bridle, 
without making any reſiſtance, or effort, to force the horic- 
man's Hand. 4 | 


for it, and the great number of arts and manuſactures it is to Harmonica! Hax, in muſic, is uſed by ſome writers for the 


be imployed in. It conſiſts of a compages of nerves, and lit- | 
tle bones, jointed into each other, which give it a great de- | 
gree of ſtrength, and at the ſame time an unuſual flexibility, | 
to enable it to handle adjacent bodies, lay hold of them, and 
graſp them, in order either to draw them towards us, or 
thruſt them off. | | 

Anaxagoras is repreſented by antient authors, as maintaining, 
that man owes all his wiſdom, knowledge, and fuperiority 
over other animals, to the uſe of his Hands.—Galen puts the 
thing another way : man, according to him, is not the wiſeſt 


becauſe he was the wiſeſt creature. For it was not our Hands 


of reaſon, Cc. De uſu part. Lib. I. c. 3. 0 


from the ſhoulder to the fingers ends, called alſo the greater 


It is divided into three parts : — The firſt reaching from the 
2 to the elbow ; properly called the arm, brachium. 
ARM, | | | 


antient diagramma, or ſcale of muſic, upon which they leatn- 
ed to ſing. See GauGvr, SCALE, DIAGRAM, &c. 
The reaſon of the appellation was, that Guido Aretin, upon 
inventing che notes, ut, re, mi, fa, fol, la, diſpoſed them on 
the fingers of the figure of a Hand ſtretched out. See Nor. 
He changed the letters of the alphabet, uſed till that time to 
expreſs the notes, for theſe ſix ſyllables, which he took out 
of the firſt ſtrophe of the hymn of S. John Baptiſt, com- 
poſed by Paulus Diaconus. - If 

Ut gueant laxis re-ſemaxe fibris 

Mi-ra geftorum fa-muli tuorum 

Sol-ve polluti la- bii reatum. 

Sane Foarnes. | 


HAND of Juſtice, is a ſcepter, or batoon, acubit long, having 


an ivory Hand at the extremity thereof; uſed as an attribute 
of kings, wherewith they are painted in their royal robes; # 
on the coronation- day. 1 

Authors uſually call it virga.— Louis X. of France, fil 


took the Hand of juſtice for: his, deviſe. 


Impeſition of HAND, or laying on of Hanps, ſignifies the con- 


ferting 
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zae of holy orders; 2 ceremony wherein the Hangs are 
g head of another, as 2 fign of a miſſion, or of a 
oven him to exerciſe the functions of the miniſtry be- 
longing to the order. See ORDINATION, Se. | 
The apoſtles began © appoint miſſionaries by the impoſition 


- Hands. See IMPOSIT ION. 
of 2 , HanDs of a thing, ſignifies the witneſſing that a 


bo 

my 23 part or concern in an affair; and that he will 
not be anſwerable for it: as Pilate did in reſpect of our Savi- 
our's death.—In this ſenſe, a man is ſaid to have clean Hands ; 
and particularly 2 judge, to denote that he has not been cor- 
rupted by bribes or preſents. , ; 

Liſt HaxD, — To marry with the 4% Hand, is to eſpouſe a 
woman of inferior degree, whoſe children, in virtue of ſuch 
marriage, are not to ſucceed to the father, nor ſhare with 
the other children 3 but be contented with what fortunc the 
husband ſhall appoint them the next day after marriage. 

This method of taking left-handed wives obtains in Germany. 
See MARRIAGE. ; 

HaxD, is alſo uſed for the index of a clock,. watch, or the 
like, ſerving to point the hour, Cc. See INDEX. 
ing HAND) Longimanus, a kind of title, or ſurname, aſ- 
ſumed by certain princes. Artaxerxes, the ſon of Xerxes, 
and his ſucceſſor in the Perſian empire, was thus denominated ; 
as having Hands ſo long, that he could touch his knees with 
them when he ſtood upright. 

Short HAND. See the article TACHYGRAPEY. 

Bloody HAND. See the article BLOODY Hand. 

HaxD is alſo figuratively uſed in painting, ſculpture, &c. for 
the manner, or ſtyle, of this or that malſter. Sce MANNER, 
STYLE, Sc. : 

HaxDs, are born in coat armour, dexter and ſiniſter ; that is, 
right and left; expanded or open, and after other manners. 
Azure, a dexter Hand couped at the wriſt, and extended in 
pale argent; is born by the name of Brome. — Argent, three 
ſiniſter Hands, couped at the wriſt, gules, by the name of 
Maynard. ; 

Knights baronets, are to bear in a canton, or in an e- 
ſcutcheon, which they pleaſe, the arms of Ulſter, viz. in a 


field argent, a ſiniſter Hand couped at the wriſt, gules. See 


BARONET. 
Harxp-boraw , a pledge, or ſurety of the lower rank. See 


PLEDGE, and FRIBURGH-. | 
E. quaſi vas, aut fidejuſſor manuenſis, hoc ef, minor, ſea in- 
ferior ; nam Head-borow, vas eft capitalis, vel ſuperior. Spel- 
man, See HAATBZOROVUOR. 

Havn-breadth, is ſometimes uſed for a meaſure of three inches. 
See Incn, and MEASURE. 

Haxp, or HANDFUL, is alſo a meaſure of four inches, by 
the ſtandard ; according to the ſtatute, 33 H. VIII. cap. 5. 
See MEASURE. 

The Hand, among jockeys, is four fingers breadth, and 1s 
the meaſure of a fiſt clenched ; by which the height of horſes 
is meaſured, 

A horſe for war, ſhould be ſixteen, or eighteen Hands high. 

HAND-HABEND, in our antient cuſtoms, denotes a thief 
taken in the very fact. 

Hand, or Fond- habend, from the Saxon, Hons, Hand, and 
pabenð, having; is a circumſtance of manifeſt theft, when 


the party is taken with the mainor, or mainover, i. . the 

thing ſtolen in his Hand. 

Bratton alſo uſes Hand-berend in the ſame ſenſe. Sc. Latro 

manife/tus, 6 

So in Fleta, Furtum manifeſtum eft ubi aliquis latro deprehen- 

ſus ſeifitus de aliquo latrocinio Hand-habbinde, & Back-berin- 

de, & inſecutus fuerit per aliquem cujus res illa fuerit, que 
dicitur Sachargh, & tunc licet inſecutort rem ſuam petere cri- 
minaliter ut furatam. L. I. c. 38. Hi. 

Haxp-HarENpD alſo ſignifies the right which the lord hath to 
judge and determine of this offence in his court. 

HANDLING, 2 term uſed in reſpect of fighting cocks ; ſig 
nifying the meaſuring the girth of them, by griping one's 
hands and fingers about the cock's body. 

HANGIN GS, linings for rooms, made of arras, tapeſtry, or 
the like. See TAPESTRY. 

HANGWITE®, HanGWITA, 2 mul& impoſed for the 
hanging a thief, or felon, without courſe of law ; or even ſuf- 
ring, him to eſcape out of legal cuſtody. 

” The word is alſo written corruptly, Hangwith, and Hank- 
wite. It is formed from the Saxon, Hangian, to hang, and 

* pice, mult, compenſation. 
be quit of HanGwiTE, Quietus e de Hangwita, in royal 
charters, denotes an immunity, or freedom from the mulct 
= 1 abovementioned. Ouit de Larron pendu ſans ſerje- 

le FO | 

HANSE*, or Hans, an antient name, for a ſociety or 
282 of merchants: particularly that of certain cities in 

ermany, c. hence called Hanſe Towns, See COMPANY, 

and HAxsRE Town. ; 
* The word Hanſe, is obſolete High Dutch, or Teutonic, 
and ſignifies alliance, confederacy, aſſociation, Cc. Some 
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ſea ; by reaſon the firſt Hanſe Towns were all fituate on the ſea 
coaſt : whence, the ſociety is ſaid to have been firſt called, 
am Zee faden, that is, cities on the ſea; and — by 
abbreviation, Hanſer, and Han/e. 


Hawsz Towns, certain free towns of Germany, and the 


North, united in ſtrict league, under laws and magiſtrates of 
their own appointing, for the better cartying on of commerce, 
and their mutual ſafety and aſſiſtance. See COMPANY, 

This celebrated aſſociation, which makes ſo great 4 figure in 
the hiſtory of commerce, is commonly ſuppoſed to have 
commenced at Bremen on the Weſer, in the yeat 1164; 
others ſay in 1260, immediately after the incurſions and py- 
racies of the Danes, Normans, c. others in 1206; and 
others in 920: but be its origin when it will, it was con- 
firmed and re-eſtabliſned in 1270. See COMMERCE. | 

At firſt it only conſiſted of towns ſituate on the coaſts of the 
Baltic ſea, or not far from it. — But its ſtrength and reputa- 
tion increaſing, ſcarce any trading city in Europe but deſired 
to be admitted into it. 

Under our king Henry III. the Hanſe conſiſted of no lets 
chan ſixty two cities; to Which were afterwards added four 
more. 

France furniſhed to the confederacy, Rouen, S. Malo, Bour- 
deaux, Bayonne, and Marſeilles : Spain, Barcelona, Sevil, 
and Cadiz: England, London: Portugal, Lisbon: — The 
Low Countries, Antwerp, Dort, Amſterdam, Bruges, Rot- 
terdam, Oftend, and Dunkirk : and Italy, and Sicily, Meſ- 
ſina, Leghorn, and Naples. . 

The K was divided into four claſſes, or members, which 
were thoſe of Lubec, Cologn, Brunſwick, and Pruſſia, ot 
Dantzic. — Thoſe four cities were the heads of the four mem- 
bers ; and Lubec that of the whole Hanſe. 

Beſide this, the Hanſe had four principal factories, or ſtaples, 
at London, Bruges, Novogrod, and Berg; that of Bruges 
was afterwards removed to Antwerp. But the firſt and prin- 
cipal was that of Lubec, which ſtill remains the head of the 
aſſociation. That of London was called Guildhalla Teutoni- 
corum, or the Stillyard. See STILLYARD. 

The government of the Hanſe was at firſt ariſtocratical : 
then it came under the ſole direction of the grand maſter of 
the Teutonic order ; and, at length, divers princes and lords 
made intereſt for it. | 
The end of the fourteenth century, and the beginning of the 
fifteenth, were the moſt flouriſhing times of this alliance. — 
'They were then in a condition to proclaim war againſt kings : 
Hiſtory is not ſilent, as to that they waged againſt Walde- 
mar king of Denmark, about the 1348; and againſt 
Eric, in 1428 ; particularly this laſt, where the Hanſeatic 
fleet conſiſted of forty ſhips, containing about 12,000 regul- 
lar troops, beſide the ſeamen, 

But the ſeveral princes, whoſe principal cities were entered 
into the aſſociation, began to think it policy to put ſome 
bounds to a power, which, in time, might have proved for- 
midable to themſelves. — The means were cafy, and ſhort : 
each withdrew the merchants of his country from the aſſoci- 
ation; which, in a little time, from the great number of ci- 
ties it had comprehended, found it ſelf ſunk to thoſe few which 
had begun the confederacy which henceforth was called the 
Teutonic Hanſe. Though thele are ſtill ſo conſiderable in 
point of commerce, that they are admitted to make treaties 
with the greateſt kings. 

The diviGons that were got among them, contributed greatly 
to their fall: nor muſt it be forgot, that the eſtabliſhment of 
the republic and commerce of Holland had its ſhare therein. 
The four firſt cities which formed the league, were Lubec, 
Cologn, Brunſwick, and Dantzick, which were called mo- 
ther-towns ; as thoſe afterwards added thereto, were called 
daughters thereof. 

A great number of towns in Germany, ſtill retain the title 
of Hanſe Towns ; but this is rather an empty title which they 
affect, than any argument of their continuing to trade under 
the laws and protection of the antient alliance; there being 
ſcarce any but Lubes, Hamburgh, Bremen, Roſtock, Brunſ- 
wick, and Cologn, that are truly Hanſeatic, and that have 
deputies at the aſſemblies held on the common occaſions 
thereof, 

The great trade the Dutch maintain with the Hanſe Towns, 
contributes not a little towards maintaining ſome part of them 
in their antient reputation; and it is principally to their alli- 
ance with that flouriſhing republic, that they owe the pre- 
ſervation of their liberties: the ſuccours ſome of them have 
received from the Dutch, having ſaved them more than once 
from the enterprizes of the neighbouring prince». See Co u- 


MERC E. 


HANSEATIC, ſomething belonging to the alliance, or com- 


pany of the Hanſe. | 
Thus we ſay, the Hanſeatic body; the Hanſeatic towns, 


ec. See HANSE, 


HANSG RAVE“, the title of an officer in Germany.— The 


Hanſgrave is the chief of a company, or ſociety. 
* The word is a compound of the German, Hanſe, and graf. 
count. See GRAVE. 
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ST i from the two German words, In het, that i, on the HAP, or Har v, in law, ſignifies, to catch, or ſnatch a thing: 
Yo. I. 5 - C Thus 
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Thus we meet with, to Hap the poſſeſſion of 2 deed poll, 
Littitton, fol. 8. alſo, to Hap the rent. If partition be made 


between two parteners, and more land be allowed the one than 
the other; ſhe that hath moſt of the land, charges it to the 
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HAQUENY, Hacknxy, an old French word for an ambling 


horſe. See Au BLE. | 
HAQUEBUT, a kind of fre-arm, otherwiſe called an hag- 


but, or harquebuſs. See HARQUEBUSS. 
HARANGUE®, a modern French name for a ſpeech, or 
oration ; i. e. a diſcourſe made by an orator in public. See | 


ORATION, . | 
4 Menage derives the word from the Italian arenga, which fig- 
nifies the ſame; formed, according to Ferrari, from arringo, 
a juſt, or place of juſting. Others derive it from the Latin, 
ara, altar; by reaſon the firſt Harungues were made before 
altars : whenee the verſe of Juvenal, | 
Aut Luigdunenſis rhetor dicturus ad aram. 


other, arid happeth the rent whereon aſfize is brought. | | 


ing and hanging upon one another: but this is direct. bring: 
ing that for an anſwer, which was the queſtion. For how 
do thoſe hooked parts hang on? See ParTICLE. 
Again: the Carteſtans will have the coheſion of hard bodies; 
del by reſt; that is, by nothing at all. Sce REST. 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that the primary particles of al 
bodies, whether ſolid or fluid, are hard, perſectly hard; and 
not capable of being broke or divided by any power in nature, 
See MATTER, Bopy, ELEMENT, Ce. 
Theſe particles he maintains to be connected together by an 
attractive power; and ing to the circumſtances of thi; 
attraction, is the body either hard, or ſoft, or even fluid. 
See Ar TRACYION. | AT $9. 
If the particles be ſo diſpoſed or fitted for each other, as 00 
touch in large ſurfaces, ſuch body will be hard; and the 
more ſo, as thoſe ſurfaces are the larger. If, on the contrary, 
they only touch in ſmall ſurfaces, the body, by the weakne;; 
of the attraction, will remain ſoft. See ParTicLs. 


The word is allo frequently uſed in an ill ſenſe, viz. for a too H ARDS, or HurDs, of flax, or hemp, denote the coarſer 


mpous, prolix, or unſeaſonable ſpeech or declamation. — In 
Razer, the poets generally haranguc ere they come to fight; 
as, in England, criminals harangue on the ſcaffold before they 
die. S. Zurem. 

HARBIN GER, an officer of the king's houſhold, having 
four yeomen under him, who ride a day's journey before the 
court when it travels, to provide lodgings, &c. 

HARBOUR, a ſea- port; or a ſtation where ſhips may ride 
ſafe at anchor. See PoRT. Fa 
The word is chiefly applied to thoſe cloſed, or ſecured with a 
bomb, or chain; and that are furniſhed with a mole, &c. 


See Mott, Ec. 
To HARBOUR, popularly ſignifies to lodge, receive, or enter- 


tain; to find a retiring place. 

Among hunters, a hart is faid to harbour, when he goes to 
reſt ; whence to unharbeur a deer, is to diſlodge him. See 
HuNTING. 

HARDENING, the a& of communicating a greater degree 
of Hardneſs to a body than it had before. See Harpwess. 
The hardening and tempering of iron and ſteel, makes a con- 
ſiderable article in the mechanical arts. See Iron, STEEL, 
TEMPERING, Ec. 

There are divers ways of effeCting it: as by the hammer; 
quenching it, when hot, in cold water; caſe hardening, &c. 
To harden and temper Engliſh, Flemiſh, and Swediſh ſteel, 
they give it a pretty high heat, then ſuddenly quench it in 
water, to make it very hard: Spaniſh and Venice Reel only 


— 
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need a blood-red Heat, and then to be quenched. See Hear. | 


The workmen ſometimes grind indigo, and fallad oil toge- 
ther, and rub the mixture upon it with a woollen rag, while 
it is heating, and let it cool of it felf. | 
If the Reel be too hard or brittle for an edge, ſpring, or 
pointed inſtrument, it may be let down, or made ſofter, thus: 
Take a piece of grindſtone, or whetſtone, and rub hard on 
the work, to take the black ſcurf off it, and brighten it; 
then let it heat in the fire, and, as it grows hotter, the colour 
will change by degrees, coming firſt to a light goldiſh colour, 
then to a darker goldiſh colour, and at laſt to a blue colour: 
chofe which of theſe colours the work requires, and quench 
it ſaddenly in the water. | 

Hammer HAkDENING, is moſtly uſed on iron and ſteel plates, 
for ſaws, ſprings, rules, Fc. See SPRING, &c. 

Caſe HARDENING is thus performed : — Take cow-horn, or 
hoof, dry it well in an oven, and beat it to powder ; put as 
much bay-falt as powder into flale urine, or white-wine vi- 
negar, and mix them well together; cover the iron, or ſteel,- 
all over with this mixture, and wrap it up in loam, or plate 
iron, fo as the mixture tonch every part of the work ; then 

ut it in the fire, and blow the coals to it, till the whole 
{vu have a blood-red heat, but no higher ; laſtly, take it | 
out and quench it. 

HARDNESS, Durities, in philoſophy, that quality in bodies, 
whereby their parts cohere firmly together, ſo as to reſiſt the 
touch, See ConEs10N. 

In this ſenfe, Hardneſs coincides with what on other occaſions 
we call firmneſs, and ſometimes ſolidity; in oppofition to flu- 
idity. See FIRMNES3, SOLIDITY, and FLUIDITY. 
More ftritly ſpeaking, a body is faid to be hard, when its 
parts mutually cohere, fo as not to yield inwards, or give way 
to an external impulſe ; and therefore are not ſubje& to any 
motion in reſpect of each other, without breaking the body. 
In which fenſe, Hardne/5 ſtands oppoſed to ſoftneſs, where 
the parts do readily give way. | 

The peripatetics make Hardneſs a ſecondary quality; as 
ſuppoſing it to ariſe from dryneſs, which is a primary one, 
and to be in proportion thereto. See QUaL1Ty. 

Its remote cauſes, according to them, are either heat or cold, 
according to the diverſity of the ſubje& : heat producing dry- 
neſs, and by that means Hardneſs in clay; and cold, doing 
the like in wax. 

The epicurean and corpuſcular philiſophers, account for Hard- 
neſs, from the figure of the component parts, and their union 
together. — Accordingly, ſome aſcribe it to the atoms, or 


particles of the body being hooked, and thus mutually catch- 


| 


parts, ſeparated in the drefling of it, from the tear, or fine 
ſtuff, See Heme. 


HARE- Hunting. See the article Hare-Hunrixo. 


HARIOT “, or HRRIOr, a due, or ſervice, belonging to 
the lord at the death of his tenant ; conſiſting of the beſt beaſt 
the tenant had at the time of his deceaſe. See Service. 

* Cobe on Littleton obſerves, that Heriot in Saxon is called 
henegeaT, . d. the lords beaft : Hene, fignifying d, 
and ZedT, „; which others reject, urging that bene, 
in Saxon, ſignifies an army, and Zeats a march or expediricr 
and that the Saxon HenegeaT, whence we derive our Hz 
riot, ſignified ien for war, or a tribute, or relief, given 
to the lord of a manor, for his better preparation towards 
war. Erat enim Heriotum militaris ſupellefilis prœſſatis, 
quam obeunte vaſſalle, dominus reportavit in ſui ipfius munitix 
nem, ſays Spelman. By the laws of Canutus, Tit. de Heriz;,, 
it appears, that at the death of the great men of this nation, 
ſo many horſesand arms were to be paid, as they were in their 
reſpective life obliged to keep for the king's ſervice, Sce R- 
LIEF. 

But Hariot is now wholly taken for a beaſt, which the lord 
by cuſtom, chuſes out of all the ſtore of his deceaſed tenar:, 
be it horſe, ox, &c. and in ſome manors, the beſt piece of 
plate, jewel, or even the beſt moveable. 


Hariot is of two ſorts ; viz.— HARIOT Cu/tom, where Hari. 


have been paid time out of mind by cuſtom, after the death 
of a tenant for life, | 

HAR1oT Service, when a tenant holds by ſach ſervice to 
pay Hariot at the time of his death; which ſervice is expre(- 

in the deed of feofftment. See SERVICE. 

For this latter the lord ſhall diſtrain; and for the other he 
ſhall ſeize, and not diſtrain. 

If the lord purchaſe part of the tenancy, Hariot Service is ex- 
tinguiſhed ; but not ſo of Hariot Cuſtom. See Sort Tenant. 


HARLEQUIN, in the Italian comedy, a buffoon, quaintly 


dreſſed ; anſwering much the ſame purpoſe as a merry-andrew, 
or jack pudding in our drolls, on mountebanks ſtages, Gs. 
We have alſo introduced the Harlequin upon our theatres; 
and this is one of the ſtanding characters in the modern gro- 
teſque entertainments. 

The term took its riſe from a famous Italian comedian, who 
came to Paris under Henry III. and who frequenting the 
houſe of M. de Harlay ; his companions uſed to call hin 
Harlequins, q. d. little Harlay, a name which has delccnde\ 
to all thoſe of the ſame rank, and profeſſion. 

HARLOT “, a woman given to incontinency ; or that makes 
a habit or a trade of proſtituting her body. See Cou- 
TEZAN. 

The word is ſuppoſed to be uſed for the diminitive e 
a little whore. — Others derive it from Arletta, miſtreſs © 
Robert duke of Normandy, and mother to William the Con- 


queror : Camden derives it from one Arlotba, concubine '9 
William the Conqueror. — Others from the Italian e, 
a proud whore. , 
HARMONIA, in muſic, c. See Harmony. 
HARMONIA, APMONIA, in anatomy, a fort of juncture, ot 
articulation of the bones. See ARTICULATION. 
Harmonia is a ſpecies of the ſymphyſis, or juncture intenc- 
ed for abſolute reſt. See SyYMPHYs1s. l 
Two bones are ſaid to be joined per Harmoniam, by Har mami, 
when the juncture is in one uniform, right, or circular Hine; 
or when the bones meet with even margins: in contradiſtine- 
tion from ſutura, where they are indented. See SU 
The bones of the upper jaw, and moſt of the epiph) (s, 45 


joined per Harmoniam. : 
HARMONICA, Harmonics, a branch, or div ion © 
the antient muſic. See Mosi. 
The Harmonica is that part which conſiders the diffcrenc% 
and proportions of ſounds, with reſpect to acute and 21 
in contradiſtinction from rhythmica, and metrica. Sce RHYTH 
MICA, and METRrICa. 
The only part of their muſic the antients have left us an) © 
lerable account of, is the Harmonica ; which it ſelf is but e 
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HaRMONICA 


' counterpoint, See COUNTERPOINT. 


HARMONCAL Interval, is an interval, or difference of two 


Har MONICAL Proportion, is a ſort of proportion between three 


For the laws and rules of Harmonical Proportion, fee Harmoni- 


HARMONICAL Series, is a ſeries of many numbers in continual 


HARMONICAL Sound, is an appellation given by M. Sauveur 
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Mr. Malcolm has made & very induſtrious, and learned inqui- 


into the Harmonica, or harmonic principles of the antients. 


. They reduced their doctrine into ſeven parts, viz. | of 


— 


ſounds of intervals; of em, ; of the genera ; of the tones, 


or modes ; of mutations; and of the melapœia. See each con- 
Gdered under its proper article, SounD, INTERVAL, Sys- 
EM, GENERA, Mops, MUTAT1ON, Ce. 


HARMONICAL Hiibmetic, is ſo much of the theory and 


doctrine of numbers, as relates to making the compariſons, re- 
ductions, Fc. of muſical intervals, which are expreſſed by 
numbers, in order to our finding their mutual relations, com- 
poſitions, and reſolutions. See INTERVAL, Oc. 

L Compoſition, in its general ſenſe, includes the 
compoſition both ot harmony and melody, 1. e. of muſic, or 
ſongs, both in a ſingle part, and in ſeveral parts. See Har- 
nov, MzLoDy, and ComPosiTION. © 

In its more proper and limited ſenſe, Har monical compoſition is 
reſtrained to that of harmony.— In which ſenſe it may be de- 


fined the art of diſpoſing and concerting ſeveral ſingle parts to- 
gether, in ſuch manner as to make one agreeable whole. See 


SoNG, Cc. | 
The art of harmony has been long known under the name of 


At the time when parts were firſt introduced, muſic being 
then very ſimple, there were no different notes of time; and 
the parts were in every note made concord. 

This they afterwards called ſinple, or plain counterpoint, to 
diſtinguiſ it from another kind, then introduced, wherein 
notes of different value were introduced, and diſcords brought 
in between the parts. See Drscorp. 

This they called figurative counterpoint. See FIGURATIVE 


Caunterpoint. 


ſounds which are agreeable to the ear, whether in conſonance 


or ſucceſſion. See INTERVAL. 
Harmonical intervals, therefore, are the ſame with concords, 


See CONCORD. 
They are thus called, as being the only eſſential ingredients of 


harmony. See HARMONY. 


quantities, Wherein the difference of the firſt and ſecond, is to 
the difference of the ſecond and third, as the firſt is to the 
third. | 
Thus, 2:3:6 are Harmonical ; becauſe 2:6 ::1: 3 are 
geometrical. 
So four numbers are Harmonical, when the firſt is to the 
fourth, as the difference of the firſt and ſecond, to the diffe- 
rence of the third and fourth. 

Thus, 24:16: 12: 9 are Harmonical; becauſe 24: 2:: 8: 3 
are geometrical. 


cal PROPORTION. 


Harmonical proportion. See SER1Es, and PROGRESSION, 
If there be four or more numbers, whereof every three imme- 
date terms are Harmonical ; the whole makes an Harmonical 
ſeries, of continual Z/armonical proportionals ; as, 30: 20: 15: 
12: 10. 

Or if every four immediately next each other are Harmonical, 
it is alſo a continual Harmonicel ſeries, but of another ſpecies ; 
as, 3, 4, 6, 9, 18, 36, Oc. 


to ſuch ſounds as always make a certain determinate number 
of vibrations in the time that ſome other fundamental found, 
to which they are referred, makes one vibration. See SOUND, 
and VIBRATION. 

Harmonical ſounds are produced by the parts of chords, Qc. 
which vibrate a certain number of times while the whole chord 
vibrates once. See CHoRD. 

By this they are diſtinguiſhed from the third, fifth, Ic. where 
the relations of the vibrations are four to five, or five to ſix, 
or two to three. See THIRD, Oc. 

The relations of ſounds, had only been conſidered in the ſeries 
of numbers, 1: 2, 2: 3, 3:4, 4: 5, Cc. which produced the 
intervals called efave, fifth, fourth, third, &c. M. Sauveur 
firſt conſidered them in the natural ſeries, 1, 2, 3, 4, Cc. and 
examined the relations of the ſounds ariſing cherefrom.— The 
reſult is, that the firſt interval, 1: 2, is an octave; the ſe- 
cond, 1:3, a twelfth ; the third, 1: 4, a fifteenth, or dou- 
ble oCtave ; the fourth, 1: 5, a ſeventeenth ; the fifth, 1 : 6, 
a nineteenth, Cc. 

This new confideration of the relations of ſounds, is more 
natural than the old one; and does expreſs and repreſent the 
whole of muſic, and is in effect all the muſic that nature gives 
without the aſſiſtance of art. The ftring of an harpſichord, 
or a bell, beſide their general ſound, which is proportionate to 
their length, tenſion, &c. do alſo at the fame time yield other 
ſubordinate and acuter ſounds, which a nice ear, with a good 
2 clearly diſtinguiſhes. 

N ſubordinate ſounds ariſe from the particular vibrations 
0 me of the parts of the ſtring, or bell, which are, as it were, 
cached from the reſt, and make ſeparate vibrations in effect, 
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every half, every third, every fourth, &c. of the chord, per- 
forms its vibrations apart, while a general vibration is made of 
the whole chord. Now all theſe ſubordinate ſounds are Har- 
monical-with regard to the whole ſound : the leaſt acute which 
we hear is octave with the whole ſound ; the leaſt acute that 
follows, makes a twelfth with the whole ſound ; the next a 
ſeventeenth, &c. till they grow too acute for the ear to per- 
ceive them. Now throughout the whole, we hear no Ech 
thing as a ſound that makes a fifth, or a third, &c. with re- 
gard to the whole ſound ; none, in ſhort, but what are com- 
prized in the ſeries of Harmonical ſounds. 
Add, that if the breath, or bellows that blow a wind inſtru- 
ment, be played ſtronger and ſtronger, the tone will be con- 
tinually raifed, but this only in the ratio of the Harmonical 
ſounds. — So that it appears that nature, when ſhe makes as 
it were a ſyſtem of muſic her ſelf, uſes no other but this kind 
of ſounds ; and yet they had hitherto remained unknown to 
the muſicians : not but that they frequently fell into them, 
but it was inadyertently, and without knowing what they did. 
— M. Sauveur ſhews, that the ſtructure of the organ depends 
entirely on this unknown principle, See ORGaAn. 
HARMONY, A uONIA, in muſic, the agreeable reſult of 
an union of ſeveral muſical ſounds, heard at one and the ſame 
time; or, the mixture of divers ſounds, which together have 
an effect agreeable to the ear. See SounD. 
The word is Greek, fgworia, formed of the verb &fguozey, 
convenire, congruere, to agree, quadrate, match, &c. 
As a continued ſucceſſion of muſical ſounds produces melody, 
ſo does a continued combination of them produce Harmony. 
See MEgLovy. 
Among the antients, however, as ſometimes alſo among the 
moderns, Harmony is uſed in ti ſtrict ſenſe of conſonance ; 
and ſo is equivalent to the ſymphony. See Cons0XANCE, and 
SYMPHONY. 
The words concord, and Harmony, do really ſignify the ſame 
thing ; though cuſtom has made a little difference between 
them. Concord is the agreeable effect of two ſounds in con- 
ſonance ; and Harmony the effect of any greater number of 
agreeable ſounds in conſonance. See ConcoRD. 
Again, Harmony always implies conſonance : but concord is 


alſo applied to ſounds in ſucceſſion ; though never but where 


the terms can ſtand agreeably in conſonance. The effect of 
an agreeable ſucceffion of ſeveral ſounds, is called melody ; as 
that of an agreeable conſonance, Harmony. 
The antients ſeem to have been entirely unacquainted with 
Harmony ; the ſoul of the modern muſic. — In all their ex- 
plications of the melopceia, they ſay not one word of the con- 
cert, or Harmony of parts, We have inſtances, indeed, of 
their joining ſeveral voices, or inſtruments, in conſonance ; 
but then thoſe voices, &c. were not ſo joined, as that each 
had a diſtin and proper melody, ſo making a ſucceſſion of 
various concords ; but were either uniſons, or octaves, in eve- 
ry note; and fo all performed the ſame individual melody, and 
conſtituted one ſong. See SoN o, SYNAULIA, Oe. 
When the parts differ, not in the tenſion of the whole, but 
in the different relations of the ſucceſſive notes ; 1t 1s this that 
conſtitutes the modern art of Llarmony. Sec Mus1c, and 
Parr. 
Harmony is well defined the ſum or reſult of the combination 
of two or more concords, i. . of three or more ſimple ſounds 
ſtriking the car altogether ; and different compoſitions of con- 
cords make different /ſarmony. | 
To underſtand the nature, and determine the number, and 
preference of Harmonies ; it is to be conſidered, that in every 
compound found, where there are no more than three ſimple 
ones, there are three kinds of relations, viz. the primary re- 
lation of every {imple ſound to the fundamental, or graveit, 
whereby they make different degrees of concord with it : the 
mutual relations of the acute ſounds each with other, where- 
by they mix either concord or diſcord into the compound: and 
the ſecondary relation of the whole, whereby all the terms 
unite their vibrations, or coincide more or leſs frequently. 
Suppoſe, c. g. four ſounds, A, B, C and D, whereof A is 
the graveſt; B next; then C; and D the acuteſt. Here, 
A is the fundamental ; and the relations of B, C, and D, to 
A, are primary relations : So, if B be a third g above A, 
that primary relation is 4 to 5; and if C be fifth to A, that 
primary relation is 2 to 3; and if D be octave to A, that is 
ti to 2. For the mutual relations of the acute terms B, C, D, 
they are had by taking their primary relations to the funda- 
mental, and ſubtracting each leſſer from each greater: thus, 
B to C eis 5; to 6, a third /; B to D is5 to 8, a ſixth J, &c. 
— Laſtly, to find the ſecondary relation of the whole, ſeek 
the leaſt common dividend to all the lefler terms or numbers 
of the primary relations, i. e. the leaſt number that will be di- 
vided by each of them exactly: this is the thing fought ; and 
ſhews that all the ſimple ſounds coincide, after ſo many vibra- 
tions of the fundamental as the number expreſſes, 
So in the preceding example, the leſſer terms of the three pri- 
mary relations are 4, 2, 1, whoſe leaſt common dividend is 
4. Conſequently, at every fourth vibration of the fundamen- 


tal, the whole will coincide, 
Now 


| 
'f 
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Now Harmony, we have obſerved, is a compound ſound, con- | Compound HARMony, is that which to the ſimple Harmony of 
ſiſting of three or more ſimple ſounds, — Its proper ingredients | one octave, adds that of another octave. 

are concords ; and all diſcords, at leaft in the primary and mu- | For the compound FHarmonies, their variety is eaſily found Out 
tual relations, are abſolutely forbidden. — It is true, diſcords | of the combinations of the ſimple Harmonizs of ſeveral octave, 
are uſed in muſic ; but not for themſelves ſimply, but to ſet Harmony, again, may be divided into that of concord, and 


off the concords by their contraſt and oppoſition. See Dis-] that of diſcords. 


CORD. 
Hence, any number of concords being propoſed to ſtand in nothing but concords are admitted. 


primary relation with a common fundamental 3 we diſcover] The ſecond is that wherein diſcords are uſed, intermixed with 
whether or no they conftitute a perfect Harmony, by finding the concords. See HARrmMonicar Compoſition. 
their mutual relations. — Thus, ſuppoſe the followin con- Compoſition' of Hakmony, See Harmonical Compoſition, 
cords, or primary relations, viz. the greater third, fifth, and Harmony 18 ſometimes alſo uſed in a laxer ſenſe, to denote an 
octave given; their mutual relations are all concord, and there- *greement, ſuitableneſs, union, conformity, &c. 
fore may ſtand in Harmony. For the greater third and fifth} In muſic, we ſometimes apply it to a ſingle voice, when ſo. 
are to one another, as 5 : 6, a leſſer third. The greater third] norous, clear, and ſoft ; or to a ſingle inſtrament, when it 
and octave, are as 5: 8, a lefler ſixth. And the fifth and yields a very agreeable ſound. — Thus, we ſay, the Harmeny 
octave, are as 3: 4, a leſſer fourth. But if fourth, fifth, and] of her voice, of his lute, &. | 
 oQtave be propoſed, it is evident they cannot ſtand in Harmo-| In matters of learning, we uſe Harmony for a certain Agree. 
ny by reaſon, betwixt the fourth and fifth there is a diſcord, | ment between the ſeveral parts of the diſcourſe, which renders 
di. the ratio 8: 9. Again, ſuppoſing any number of ſounds the reading thereof agreeable. In this ſenſe we ſay, Har. 
which are concord each to the next, from the loweſt to the moni ou periods, c. See PEerIoD, N UMBERs, Sr. 
higheſt; to know if they can fland in Harmony, we muſt find! In architeQture, Harmony denotes an agreeable relation he. 
the primary, and all the mutual relations, which muſt be all tween the parts of a building. See SYMMETRY, 
concord. 80 let = number of ſounds be as 4: f 68, In painting, they ir ik of an Harmony, both in the ordon- 
they may ſtand in ar mony, by reaſon each to each is con. nance and compoſition, and in the colours of a pictute. — In 
cord : but the following ones cannot, viz. 4, 6, 9, becauſe the ordonnance, it ſignifies the union, or connection between 
4:9 is diſcord, j i 
The neceſſary conditions of all Harmony, then, are concords | DONNANCE, 
in the primary and mutual relations; on which footing, a ta-| In the colouring, it denotes the union, or agreeable mixture 
ble is eaſily formed of all the poſſible varieties. But to deter-| of different colours. See Col ou RING, 
mine the preference of Hlarmonies, the ſecondary relations are M. de la Chambre derives the Harmony of colours from the 
likewiſe to be conſiderei . The pet fection of Harmonies de- ſame proportions as the Harmony of ſounds.— This he inſiſts on 
pends on all the three relations: it is not the belt primary re-| at large, in his treatiſe Of the colours of the Rainbow. On this 
lations that make beſt Harmony; for then a fourth and fifth principle, he lays down green, as the moſt agreeable of colours, 
muſt be better than a fourth and ſixth : whereas the firſt two correſponding to the octave in muſic ; red, to a fifth ; yellow, 
cannot ſtand together, becauſe of the diſcord in the mutual re-| to a fourth, 2 
lation. Nor does the beſt ſecondary relation carry it; for Harmony, or Evangelical HARMONx, is alſo a title of divers 
then would a fourth and fifth, whoſe ſecondary relation with books, compoſed to ſhew the uniformity, and agreement of 
a common fundamental is 6, be better than a leſſer third and the four evangeliſts, See EvANOEBIIST. 
fifth, whoſe ſecondary relation is 10: but here alſo the pre- The fr atrempt of this kind is attributed to Tatian, or 
ference is due to the better mutual relation, — Indeed, the T heophilus of Antioch, in the ſecond century, — After his 
mutual relations depend on the primary; though not ſo as that example, divers other Harmonies have been compoſed, by Am- 
the beſt primary ſhall always produce the beſt mutual relation: monius of Alexandria, Euſebius of Cæſarea, Janſenius biſhop 
however, the primary relations are of the moſt importance ; | of Ghant, M. Toinard, Mr, Whiſton, Sc. 
and together with the ſecondary, afford us the following rule Haxmoxy of the Spheres, or Celeftial Harmony, is a fort 
for determining the preference of Harmonics. of muſic much ſpoke of by many of the philoſophers and fi- 
Viz. Comparing two Harmonies, which have an equal num-|. thers; ſuppoſed to be produced by the regular, ſweetly tuncd 
ber of terms ; that which has the beſt primary and ſecondary | motions of the ſtars and planets. * See SYSTEM. 
relations, is moſt perfect. But in caſes where the advantage} Plato, Philo Judæus, 8. Auguſtine, 8. Ambroſe, S. Iſidore, 
is in the primary relation of the one, and the ſecondary of the Boethius, and many others, are ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the opi- 
other, we have no certain rule: The primary are certainly nion of this Harmony, which they attribute to the various pro- 
the moſt conſiderable; but how the advantage in theſe ought portionate impreſſions of the heavenly globes upon one ano- 
to be proportioned to the diſadvantage in the other, or vice ther ; which acting under proper intervals, form an Harmony. 
verſa, we know not. So that a well turned ear muſt be the It is impoſſible, according to them, that ſuch ſpacious bodies, 
laft reſort in theſe caſes. : moving with ſo much rapidity, ſhould be ſilent; on the con. 
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Harmony is divided into ſimple and compound. trary, the atmoſphere, continually impelled by them, muſt 
Simple Harmon Y, is that where there is no concord to the yield a ſet of ſounds,” proportionate to the impulſions it re- 
fundamental above an octave. ceives: conſequently, as they do not all run the ſame circuit, 


The ingredients of Jumple Harmony, are the ſeven ſimple ori- nor with one and the ſame velocity, the different tones ariſing 
ginal concords, of which there can be but eighteen different from the diverſity of motions, directed by the hand of the Al. 


combinations, that are Harmony ; which we give in the fol- mighty, form an admirable ſymphony, or concert. Sec 


lowing table from Mr. Malcolm. Mos1c, Seaers, Ge. 
8. Irenæus, S. Baſil, and 8. Epiphanius, have appeared againſ 
Table of ſimple HARMOxNIES. the notion, ; | 
2dary rel. 2dary rel. Pre- gſtabliſped HaRmMony, a celebrated ſyſtem of M. Lcib- 


fifth octaveſ 2 | third & fifth] 4 | third fifth octave nitz, by means whereof he accounts for the union, or com- 
fourth octave 3jthird / fitthſ io third 7 fifth octave munication between the ſoul and body. See SOUL, Oc. 


ſixth g octave] 3 fourth, ſixth g| 3 | fourth, ſixth g octave | The philoſophers had univerſally held, that the foul and body * 
third g octave 4 [third g ſixth g[12|third g ſixth g octave act really and phyſically on each other. — Des Cartes ff aj 
third / oftave[ 5 [third 7 ſixth 7 5 [third / ſixth / octave peared, and ſhewed that the heterogeneity of their nature dil 
ſixth / octave 5 fourth, ſixth 71 5 | fourth, ſixth / octave not allow of ſuch real union and that they could only. have 
| an apparent one, whereof God is the mediator, See Ca sf. 
Theſe are all the poſlible combinations of the concords that M. Leibnitz, unſatisfied with either of theſe hypotheſcs, eſta- 
make Harmony : for the octave is compounded of a fifth and | bliſhes a third. — A foul, or ſpirit, he obſerves, is to have 2 
fourth, or a ſixth and third, which have a variety of greater certain ſeries of thoughts, deſires, and wills: A body, Which 
and lefler ; out of theſe are the firſt ſix Harmonier compoſed : | is only a machine, is to have a certain ſeries of motions, to 
then, the fifth being compoſed of the greater third and leſſer be determined by the combination of its mechanical diſpoſition, 
third, and the fixth of fourth and third ; from theſe proceed with the impreflions of external objects. 
the next fix of the table: then an octave Joined to each of If, now, there be found a foul and a body ſo framed, tha 
theſe ſix, make the laſt fix. the whole ſeries of wills of the ſoul, and the whole ſc;ics of 
The perfection of the firſt twelve is according to the order of motions of the body, exactly correſpond ; and' that at the fam? 
| when the ſoul deſires to go to any place, 
ference is according to the perfection of the other leſſer con- the two ſeet move mechanically that way : this foul and body 
cord joined to the oftave. — For the next fix, the preference] will have a relation to one another, not by any actual union 
is given to the two combinations with the fifth, whereof that between them, but by the conſtant and perpetual correſpon- 
which has the third g is beſt ; then to theſe two combinations | dence of the ſeveral, actions of both. Now, God puts toge- 
with the ſixth g, of which that which has the fourth is beſt. ther this ſou] and body, which had ſuch a correſpondence a0- 
— For the laſt fix, they are not placed laſt as being the leaſt| tecedent to their union ; ſuch a pre-eflablifhed Harmony, — And 
perfect, but becauſe they are the moſt complex, and are the the ſame is to be underſtood of all the other ſouls and bodies 
mixtures of the other twelve with each other. In point of | that have been or ever will be joined, | ; 
perfection they are plainly preferable to the preceding fix, as] In effect, the laws of motion in the body, ſucceeding in the 
having the very ſame ingredients, and an octave more. | order of efficient cauſes, do alſo agree and correſpond with the 
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HARP®, a muſical inſtrument, of the ſtring kind; being of a 
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HAR 


hen the. ſoul wills. 

The — principle he extends further, and makes a pre-e/fa- 
Miſhed Harmony between the kingdoms of nature and grace ; 
to account for the apparent communication between them, 


and make phyſical and moral evil correſpond. See GRACE, 
VIL Ee. we 
35 « the ſyſtem of pre- ab liſbed Harmony, Harmony pre- 
+1ablit, — The author's way of ſtating and inforcing it, may 
be ſeen in his Eſſais de Theodicee, 
HarmonY, in anatomy. See the article HARMONIA, 
HARMOST ES“, or HarmosTa, in antiquity, a fort of 
magiſtrate among the Spartans, whereof there were ſeveral ; 
whoſe buſineſs was to look to the building of citadels, and re- 
pairing the forts, and fortifications of the cities, 
* The word is Greek, «purrnc; formed of &zuew, apto, roncin- 
#0, I adapt, concert, &c. 
HARNESS“, a compleat armour; or, the whole equipage 
and accoutrements of a cavalier, heavily armed ; as cask, cui- 
jaſs, tc, See ARMOUR ; fee alſo Cask, Cuirass, Cc. 
* The word is formed of the French, Harnois ; Which, ſome de- 
rive from the Greek «praxis, a lamb' skin; by reaſon they 
antiently covered themſelves herewitka Du Cange obſerves, 
that the word Harnefium is uſed in the corrupt Latin in the 
ſame ſenſe; and that it comes from the High utch, Harnas, 
or Harniſch. Others derive it from the Italian, arneſe ; others 
from the Celtic, Harnes, a cuiraſs, 
HarNngss is alſo uſed for the furniture put on a horſe, to draw 
in a coach, waggon, or other carriage ; as collars, leathers, 
traces, &c. : 
HARO®, HARou, or HaRor, in the Norman cuſtoms — 
Clamer de HaRo, is a cry, or formula of invoking the aſſiſt- 
ance of juſtice, againſt the violence of ſome oftender, who up- 
on hearing the word Haro, is obliged to deſiſt, on pain of be- 
ing ſeverely puniſhed for his outrage, and to go with the party 
injured before the judge. See CLAMOR, 
* The word is commonly derived of h and rou/, as being ſup- 
poſed an invocation of the ſovereign power, to aſſiſt the weak 
againſt the ſtrong ; on occaſion of Raoul firſt duke of Norman- 
dy, about the year 9123 who rendered himſelf venerable to his 
ſubjects by the * of his juſtice ; ſo that they called on 
him even after his death, when they ſuffered any oppreſſion, — 
Guill. Guiart ſpeaks of the ba Rows, or ha Raul, as a military 
cry, firſt brought into Neuſtria by the Normans, under the 
conduct of Raoul. Others fay, that during his life-time, they 
uſed to cry 4 Raa, I cite you to nm before Raoul ; by 
reaſon he adminiſtred juſtice to his ſubjects in perſon. But 
others, as M. Caſeneuve, take all theſe etymologies to be falſe ; 
and ſuppoſe the word Haro, to have been a cry long before 
duke Raoul : Some derive it from Harola king of Denmark, 


who in the year 826, was made grand conſervator of juſtice at 
Mentz : others, from the Daniſh 44 rau, q. d. help me; a cry 
raiſed by the Normans, in flying from a king of Denmark, 
named Roux, who made himſelf duke of Normandy. 
The letters of the French chancery have uſually this clauſe, 
Non obſtant clameur de Haro, &c. 
The Haro had antiently ſuch vaſt power, that a poor man of 
the city of Caen, named Aſſelin, in virtue hereof, arreſted the 
corps of William the Conqueror, in the middle of the funeral 
proceſſion, till ſuch time as his ſon Henry had paid the value 
of the land in queſtion ; which was that whereon the chapel 
was built, where he was interred. 


— hgure, and placed on end between the legs to be 
play'd on. | 
* Papias, and Du Cange after him, will have the Harp to have 
took its name from the Arpi, a people of Italy, who were the 
firſt that invented it; and from whom it was borrowed by 
other nations. Menage, c. derive the word from the Latin 
harpa; and that from the German herp, or harp. Others bring 
it from the Latin carpo, becauſe touched or thrummed with 
the fingers. Dr. Hickes derives it from harpa, or hearpa, which 
ſignify the fame thing; the firſt in the language of the Cimbri, 
the ſecond in that of the Anglo-Saxons.— The Engliſh prieſt 
who wrote the life of S. Dunſtan, and who lived with him in 
the tenth century, ſays, C. 2. n. 12. Sampſit ſecum ex more 
Cytharam ſuam, quam paterna lingua hearpam vocamus; which 
Intimates the word to be Anglo-Saxon. 
There is ſome diverſity in the ſtructure of Harps. — That 
called the triple Harp has 78 ſtrings or chords, in three rows, 
49 in each, which make four octaves: the firſt row is for the 
ſemi- tones; and the third is in uniſon with the firſt. There 
are two rows of pins, or ſcrews, on the right ſide, ſerving to 
keep the ſtrings tight in their holes, which are faſtned at the 
other end to three rows of pins on the upper fide. 
This inftrument is truck with the finger and thumb of both 
hands, Its muſic is much like that of the ſpinett ; all its 
ſtrings going from ſemi-tone to ſemi-tone : whence ſome cal! 
it an :nverted ſpinett. See SPINETT. 
It is Capable of a much greater degree of perfection than the 
luſt. See LuTx. | 
King David is uſually painted with a Harp in his hands; but 
we have no teſtimony in all antiquity, that the Hebrew Harp, 
2 they call chinnor, was any thing like ours. — On a 
ebrew medal of Simon Maccabzus we ſee two ſorts of mu- 


....c of the ſoul; ſo that the body is determined to act at the 
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from our Harp, and only conſiſt of three or four ſtrings. 
All authors agree, that it is very different from the lyra, ci- 
thara, or barbiton, uſed among the Romans. See Lyn a. 
Fortunatus, Lib. VII. Carm, 8. witneſſes, that it was an in- 
ſtrument of the Barbarians. 

Romanuſque lyra, plaudet tibi barbarus Harp 

Græcus achilliacs, crotta Britanna canat. 

HARPIES, 'aenTtiai, HAAR, in antiquity, a rapacious 
impure fort of monſters, of the bird kind, mentioned among 
the poets. 1 
They are repreſented with wings, ears like bears, bodies like 
vultures, faces like women, and feet and hands hooked like 
the talons of birds of prey. See Virgil, Aneid. Lib. III. 
who gives a deſcription of them. 

The antients looked on the Harpies as a ſort of genii, or dæ- 
mons. — Some make them the daughters of Tellus and Ocea- 
nus, the earth and ocean; whence, ſays Servius, it is, that 
they inhabit an iſland, half on land, and half in water. Va- 
lerius Flaccus makes them the daughters of T'yphon. 
There were three Harpizs, Aello, Ocypete, and Celceno ; 
which laſt Homer calls Podarge. — Heſiod, in his Theogony, 
V. 267. only reckons two, Aello and Ocypete ; and makes 
them the daughters of Thaumas and Electra; affirming, that 
they had wings, and went with the rapidity of the wind. Ze- 
phyrus begat of them Balius and Xanthus, Achilles's horſes. 
| Pherecydes relates, that the Boreades expelled them from the 
A gean and Sicilian ſeas, and purſued them as far as the iſlands, 
which he calls Plotæ, and Homer, Calyne ; and which have 
ſince been called Strophades. 
Voſſius, De idolol. L. III. c. 99. p. 63. thinks, that what 
the antients have related of the Haypies, agrees to no other 
birds ſo well as the bats found in the territories of Darien in 
South America. — Theſe animals kill not only birds, but dogs 
and cats; and prove very troubleſome to men by their peck- 
ings. But the antients, as the ſame Voſſius obſerves, knew 
nothing of theſe birds. By the Harpies, therefore, he thinks, 
they could mean nothing elſe but the winds ; and that it was 
on this account they were made daughters of Electra, the 
daughter of Oceanus. Such is the ſentiment of the ſcholiaſts 
of Apollonius, Heſiod, and Euſtathius.— Their names, Aello, 
Ocypate, Celceno, are ſuppoſed to be a further argument. 
HARPINEER, or HaRryPoONEER, an engineer, or fiſher- 
man, who manages, and throws the harping-iron. Sce Ha x - 
N- Iron. 
The Harpineers, are the moſt robuſt and dextrous perſons in 
the crew of ſhips ſent on whale· fiſhing. Their place is at the 
end of the pinnace, and they direct the ſteerſman as well as the 
rowers. When they come within reach of the whale, they 
dart their iron with great vehemence into his head, fo as to 
penetrate the skin and fat, and enter deep into the fleſh, Im- 
mediately upon this, the whale dives to the bottom, and when 
he returns to the air again to fetch breath, the Harpincer takes 
occaſion to ſtrike him afreſh ; though he would have died of 
the former wound: it being a circumſtance well aſſured, that 
blood never ſtanches, nor wounds ever heal in the water. 


a long ſpear ſhod with iron under the fins, through the in- 
teſtines, into his breaſt, The blood now ſpouts out, and the 
carcaſe welters in its own fat, It remains to tow him to 
ſhore, there to cut off the blubber, c. See Whale-Fisntry. 
As ſoon as the [Harpineer perceives the ſturgeon's belly, 
which is frequently turning, now on this ſide, and then on 
that, he darts his iron into the fame, as being deſtitute of ſcales. 
Denis Hift. de / Amerique. See Sturgeon-FISHERY. 
HARPIN G-Iron, HarPaGo, HaryPoon, a fort of dart, or 
ſpear, faſtned to a line, wherewith they catch whales and o- 
ther large fiſh, as ſturgeons, c. See HARPIN EER. 

This Harping- iron is a large javelin of forged iron, five or ſix 
feet long, with a ſharp, cutting, triangular point, barbed like 
that of an arrow. At the upper end is engraven the Harpi- 
neer's name, near a ring, to which the line is faſtned, which 
they let down as ſoon as the fiſh is ſtruck, to give him room 
to dive, c. See Mhale-FIs HER. 

HARPING;S, in a ſhip, properly denotes her breadth at the bow. 
Some alſo call the ends of the bends, which are faſtned into 
the ſtem, Harpings. 

HARPOCRATIANS, a ſect of heretics mentioned by 
Celſus; the ſame with Carpocratians. See CARPOCRA- 
TIANS. 

HARPSICHORD, or Haxys1cHorL, a muſical inſtrument 
of the ſtring kind; play'd after the manner of an organ. See 
ORGAN. 

The Italians call it clave cimbala, and the French clavecin. 
In Latin it is uſually called grave cymbalum, q. d. a large 
or deep cymbal. See CYMBAL. | 

The Harpſichord is furniſhed with a ſet of keys; ſometimes 
two ſets: The touching or ſtriking of theſe keys, moves a 
kind of little jacks, which move a double row of chords, or 
ſtrings of braſs and iron, ſtretched on the table of the inſtru- 
ment over four bridges. See Music. 

HARQUEBUSS®*, in our antient ftatutes, called alſo An- 


by) inftruments ; but they are both of them very different 


QUEBUSE, HAdur yr, or HaGBUT; is a hand-gun ; 
5 D or 
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This done, the other fiſhers approach afide of him, and run — 
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f HARRIER, a kind of hound, called in Latin, ſagax, from 
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HAT 
or a fire-arm of a proper length, &c. to be bore in the arm. 


See Gu. 


* The word is formed of the French, Argucbuſe: and that from 
the Italian, Arcobufio, or Arco Abuſo, of arco, a bow; and 
bio, a hole; on account of the touch-hole, at which the 
powder is put to prime it; and that it ſucceeded to the bows 
of the antients. | 

The Harquebuſs is properly a fire-arm, of the ordinary length 
of a muſquet, or fowling-piece; cocked, uſually, with a 
wheel. — Hanzelet preſcribes its legitimate length to be forty | 
calibers; and the weight of its ball one ounce, ſeven eighths ; 

its charge of powder as much, 

There is alſo a larger kind, called Harquebuſs a croc, much 
of the nature of our blunderbuſles, uſed in war, for the de- 
fence of places ; being uſually reſted on ſomething when diſ- 
charged. — The firſt time theſe inſtruments were ſeen, was 
in the imperial army of Bourbon, who drove Bonnivet out 
of the ſtate of Milan. — They were fo big and heavy, that 
there were two men to carry them. They are now little 


uſed except in ſome old caſtles, and by the French in ſome 
of their garriſons. 


the habit; but it was looked on as a crying abuſe, 4nd feu 
ral regulations were publiſhed, forbidding any prieſt, =” | 
gious perſon, to appear abroad in a Hat without cornet; - and 
enjoining them to keep to the uſe of chaperoons, made of 
black cloth, with decent cornets: if they were poor the 

were at leaſt to have cornets faſtned to their Hats, and thi 
upon penalty of ſuſpenſion and excommunication.— Indeed © 


. uſe of Hats is ſaid to have been of a longer ſtanding among the 


eccleſiaſtics of Brittany, by two hundred years ; and eſpeci 
ally among the canons: buf theſe were no other than 2 kind 
of caps; and it was from hence aroſe the ſquare caps wore ; 
colleges, &c, See Cap. ; ? 
Lobineau obſerves, that a-biſhop of Dol, in the twelfth cer. 
tury, zealous for good order, allowed the canons alone to 
wear ſuch Hats; enjoining, that if any other perſon ſhould 
come with them to church, divine ſervice ſhould immediate! 
ſtand ſtill. T. I. p. 845. | 
Hats make a very conſiderable article in commerce, —. 
fineſt, and thoſe moſt valued, are made of the pure wor 
an amphibious animal, called caftor, or beaver, frequent in 
Canada, and other provinces of North America. Sce Cas. 
TOR. 


his tracing, or chaſing by foot. — Being endowed with an ad- Method of mating HATs. — Hats, we have obſerved, are made 


mirable gift of ſmelling, and alſo very bold in the purſuit of 
his game, See HounD. 

There are ſeveral kinds, all differing in their ſervices ; ſome 
are for the hare, fox, wolf, hart, buck, badger, otter, pole- 
cat, weaſel, coney ; ſome, in fine, for one game, ſome for 


another, Cc. See HUNTING, 

HARROW, in husbandry, a drag made in a ſquare form, to 
break the elods of earth after ploughing. See PLouGHiNnG, 
T1LLING, SOWING, Oc. | 
It conſiſts of three parts; 1% The Harrow-Bulls, which 
are the holes where the nails go in; 2. The flots, which 
are the eroſs pinsz 3*. The Harrow tines, pins, or tuſhes, 
which are iron nails; 4%. The hook, being that which 
faſtens the horſe to them; 5*. The couples, when two 
- Harrows are tied together. 

HART, in the foreſt law, a ſtag, or male deer of five years 
old compleat. See GAME. 

If the king or queen hunt him, and he eſcape, he is called a 
Hart Royal. See HUNTING. 

And if by ſuch hunting he be chaſed out of the foreſt, pro- 
clamation is commonly made in the places adjacent, that in 
regard of the paſtime the beaſt bas afforded the king or queen, 


none ſhall hurt, or hinder him from returning to the foreſt ; | 


LIEU, Cc. | | 
HarTs-Horn, Cornu Cervi. See Harts-HoRn. 
HART - Hunting. See the article Hart-HunTING. 

HART H-Peny, or Har THh-Silver. See CHimNE v-Money, 
and PETER-Pence. + 
HARUSPEX, or ARvusPEx, in antiquity, a ſort of prieſt, 
or diviner, who inſpects and conſiders the entrails of beaſts, 

particularly thoſe of victims; to find ſigns, or indications of 

ſomething he wants to know. See ARUSPICEs, and Divi- 

NATION, A 

Cicero, de Divinat. L. II. explains the difference between 

auſpex and Haruſpex. See AUSPICES. 

HASSOCK, denotes a baſs, or cuſhion made of ruſhes, to 
kneel or reſt the feet on in churches, | 
HASTA, or HasTaA Pura, among medalliſts, ſignifies a kind 
of ſpear, or javelin, not ſhod, or headed with iron ; or ra- 
ther, an antient ſcepter, ſomewhat longer than ordinary, oc- 

caſionally given to all the gods. See SCEPTER, 

The Haſta is ſuppoſed a ſymbol of the goodneſs of the gods, 

and of the conduct of providence, which is equally mild and 

forcible. | 
HasTA, in ſome countries, is a meaſure, or quantity of ground 
amounting to thirty paces ; thus called, according to M. du 

Cange, from the Haſta, or rod, wherewith it was mea- 

ſured, | | 
HASTIVE, a French term, ſometimes uſed in Engliſh for 

early, forward, or ſomething that comes before the ordinary 
time, or ſeaſon. 

The Haſtive fruits are ſtrawberries and cherries. We have 

alſo Haſtive peas, &c. 

HAT, a covering for the head, wore by the men throughout 
the weſtern part of Europe. See Heap. 

Hats are chiefly made of hair, wool, Sc. worked, fulled, 

and faſhioned to the figure of the head. See HAIR, and 

Wool. 

Hats are ſaid to have been firſt ſeen about the year 1400; at 

which time they became of uſe for country wear, riding, c. | 

F. Daniel relates, that when Charles II. made his publick 

entry into Rouen in 1449, he had on a Hat, lined with red 
velvet, and ſurmounted with a plume, or tuft of feathers. — 

He adds, that it is from this entry, at leaſt under this reign, 

that the uſe of Hats and caps is to be dated, which hencefor- 


— 
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ward began to take place of the chaperoons and hoods, that | 


had been wore before, ; 
In progreſs of time, from the laity, the clergy likewiſe took 


either of wool, or of hair of divers animals, icularl 
2 bare, 2 * De. 2 he > — — 
me in 3 for Which reaſon we con | | 
inſtance in that of caftors, - "ia: 
The skin of this animal is ſet with two kinds of hair ; the 
one long, ſtiff, gloſſy, and pretty ſcarce ; this being what 
renders the skin, or fur, of ſo much value. See Fur. The 
other ſhort, thick, and ſoſt; which alone is uſed in at. 
To tear oft one of theſe kinds of hair, and cut the other 
the Hatters, or rather the women employed for that rurpoſe, 
make uſe of two knives, 2a large one like a ſhoemaker's knife, 
for the long hair; and a ſmaller, not unlike a vine-lnif. 
wherewith they ſhave, or ſcrape off the ſhorter hair. ; 
When, the hair is off, they mix the ſtuff; to one third of 
dry caſtor, putting two thirds of old coat; f. e. hair which 
has been wore ſome time by the ſavages ; and card the whole 
with cards, like thoſe uſed in the woollen manufactory, only 
finer. This done, they weigh it, and take more or le, ac. 
cording to the {1ze,or thickneſs of the Hat intended. I he Qu 
is now laid on the hurdle, which is a ſquare, table parallel to 
the horizon, having longitudinal chinks cut through it. On 
this hurdle, with an inſtrument called a bow, much reſembling 
that of a violin, but larger; whoſe ſtring is worked with a 
little bow-ſtick, and thus made to play on the furs ; they j 
and mix them together, the duſt and filth at the fame time 
paſſing through the chinks. This they reckon one of the 
moſt difficult operations in the whole; by reaſon of the juf- 
neſs required in the hand to make the ſtuff fall preciſc!y to- 
gether, and that it may be every where of the ſame thick- 
neſs. — In lieu of a bow, ſome Hatters make uſe of a ſieve, 
or ſearce of hair, through which they paſs the tuff. 
After this manner they form gores, or two capades, of an 
oval form, ending in an acute angle atop, — And with what 
ſtuff remains, they ſupply and ſtrengthen them in place; 
where they happen to be flenderer than ordinary. — Though 
it is to be remembered, that they deſignedly make then 
thicker in the brim, near the- crown, than towards tlie cir- 
cumference, or in the crown itſelf. 
The capades thus finiſhed, they go on to harden them into 
cloſer, more conſiſtent flakes, by preſſing down a hard-:in; 
Ain, or leather thereon. — This done, they are carrie to th 
baſon, which is a ſort of bench with an iron plate fitted 
therein, and a little fire underneath it; upon which 03 
one of the hardened capades, ſprinkled over with water; 
a ſort of mould applied thereon ; the heat of the fiic, witi 
the water and preſſing, imbody the ſtuff into a flight, - hat 
ſort of ſtuff, or felt: after which, turning up the edges . 
round over the mould, they lay it by; and thus proceed to 
the other. — This finiſhed, the two are next joined togeth®', 
ſo as to meet in an angle atop, and only form one conical 
cap, after the manner of a manica Hippocrates. i 
The Hat thus baſoned, they remove it to a large kind 0! 
receiver or trough, reſembling a mill-hopper, going ſloping, 
or narrowing down from the edge, or rim, to the bottom, 
which is a copper kettle, filled with water and grounds, kept 
hot for the purpoſe. — On the deſcent, or ſloping fide, calle 
the plank, the baſoned Hat, being firſt dipt in the kettle, 
laid. — And here they proceed to work it, by rolling and un- 
rolling it again and again, one part after another, fic with 
the hand, and then with a little wooden roller; taking cart 
to dip it from time to time: till at length by thus fulling and 
thickening. it, four or five hours, it is reduced to the extent, 
or dimenſions of the Hat intended. To ſecure the hands 
from being injured by this frequent rolling, Ec. they uſually 
guard them with a fort of thick gloves. 
The Hat thus wrought, they proceed to give it the * 
form; which is done by laying the conical cap on a w 
block, of the intended ſize of the crown of the Hat ; d 


thus tying it round with a packthread, called a ann 
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Har, 1s alſo figuratively uſed for the dignity of a cardinal, or a 


Har, in heraldry. See the article CHAPEAU. f 
HAT CHE, in a ſhip, a ſort of trap-doors in the mid - ſhip, or 


HaTcH-way is that place where the Hatches are.— Sec Tab. 


HaTCHEs, are alſo flood-gates, ſet in a river, &c. to ſtop the 


HATCHING, the act whereby fœcundated eggs, after ſea- 
ſonable incubation, exclude their young. See EGO, and Ix- 


HAT 
aſtet which, with a piece of iron, or copper, bent for the 
purpoſe, and called a /amper, they gradually beat or drive 
Jown the commander all around, till it has reached the bot- 
tom of the block: and thus is the crown formed; what re- 
mains at bottom below the ſtring, being the brim. 
The Hat being now ſet to dry ; they proceed to ſinge it, by 
holding it over a flair of ftraw, or the like; then it is pounced 
or rubbed with pumioe, to take off the coarſer nap; then 
robbed over afreſh with ſeal-skin, to lay the nap ſtill finer ; 
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camels or buffalos dung, and the like quantity at night; til} 
the middle of February ; by which time the ovens are too 
hot for the hand to be held upon the walls. — After this they 
put in the eggs to batch; which they continue ſucceſſively 
till the end of May. 

The eggs are firſt put upon the matts in the lower ovens, 
upon the ground, 7 or 8000 eggs in number, and laid only 


double, one upon another ; in the ovens over theſe, the fire 
is made in the little channels, from whence the heat is con- 


and laftly, carded with a fine card, to raiſe the fine cotton, veyed into the lower: the eggs directly under theſe hearths 


with which the Hat is afterwards to appear, | 
Things thus far advanced, the Hat is ſent, upon its block, 
and tyed about with packthread as before, to be dyed. —The 
dyer's copper is uſually very large, holding ten or twelve do- 
zen Hats. The dye, or tincture, is made of logwood, ver- 
digreaſe, copperas, and alder bark ; to which ſome add galls 
and ſumac. See DyinG. 
Here the Hat is kept 160 Je about three quarters of an 
hour; then taken out and ſet to cool, and then returned to 
the dye; and this for ten or twelve times ſucceſſively. 
The dye being compleat, the Hat is returned to the Hatter, 
who proceeds to dry it, by hanging it in the top, or roof, of 
a ſtove or oven; at the bottom of which is a charcoal fire. — 
When dry, it is to be ſtiffned, which is done with melted 
glue, or gum ſeneca, applied thereon by firſt ſmearing it, and 
beating it over with a bruſh, and then rubbing it with the 
hand. — The next thing is to team it, on the feaming-ba- 
fon, which is a little hearth, or fire place, raiſed three foot 
high, with an iron plate laid over it, exactly covering the 
hearth, On this plate they firſt ſpread clothes, which being 
ſprinkled over with water to ſecure the Hat from burning, 
the Hat is placed, brim downwards, thereon. When mo- 
derately hot, the workman ſtrikes gently on the brim, with 
the flat of his hand, to make the jointings incorporate and 
bind, ſo as not to appear; turning it from time to time, this 
way and that way, and at laſt overturning and ſetting it on 
the crown. 
When ſteamed ſufficiently, and dried, they put it again on 
the block, bruſh and iron it on a table, or bench for the pur- 
poſe, called the all- board. This they perform with a ſort 
of irons like thoſe commonly uſed in ironing linen, and 
heated like them; which being rubbed over and over each 
part of the Hat, with the aſſiſtance of the bruſh, ſmoothens 
and pives it a gloſs, which is the laſt operation ; nothing now 
remaining but to clip the edges even with ſciſſars, and ſew a 
lining into the crown. 


romotion to that dignity. See CARDINAL. 
In this . ſenſe they ſay, to expect the Hat; claim, or have 
retenſions to the Hat, &c. 
ope Innocent IV. firſt made the Hat the ſymbol, or cogni 
zance of the card inals; injoining them to wear a red Hat, at 
all ceremonies and procefſions, as a token of their being ready 
to ſpill their blood for Jeſus Chriſt. 


between the main-maſt and fore-maſt ; through which goods of 
bulk are let down into the hold. — Hence, the 


Ship, fig. 2. n. 40. 
To lay a thing into the FHatch-way, is to put it ſo that the 


Hatches cannot be come at, or opened. 


current of the water. 
The word is particularly uſed for certain dams, or mounds, 
made of rubbiſh, clay, or earth, to prevent the water that 
iſſues from the ſtream- works, and tin-waſhes in Cornwal, 
from running into the freſh rivers. See TIN. | 
The tenants of Bulyſtoke, and other manors, are bound to 
do certain days works to the Hatches. 


CUBATION. 


lie threefold, | 

At night, when they new-make their fires in the hearths, 
they remove the eggs that were directly undermoſt, laying 
three one upon another, in the place of thoſe which lay on 
the ſides only double; and theſe being now removed, they 
lie treble under the hearth, becauſe the heat is greater there, 
than on the ſides. 

Theſe eggs continue in the lower ovens fourteen. days and 
nights ; after which they remove them into the upper. And 
in theſe, there being now no more fire uſed, they turn the 
eggs four times every twenty four hours. 

The 21ft, or 22d day, the chickens are hatched ; which, 
the firſt day eat not: the ſecond, they are fetched away by 
women, who give them corn, &c. The maſter of the ovens 
hath a third part of the eggs for his coſt and pains, out of 
which he is to make good to the owners, who have two 
thirds in chickens for their eggs, if any happen to be ſpoiled, 
or miſcarry. 

The fire in the upper ovens, when the eggs are placed in the 
lower, is thus proportioned. — The firſt day the greateſt fire, 
the ſecond leſs than the firſt ; the fourth more than the third, 
the fifth leſs, the ſixth more than the fifth, the ſeventh leſs, 
the eighth more, the ninth without fire, the tenth a little 
fire in the morning, the eleventh they ſhut all the holes with 
flax, &c, making no more fire; for if they ſhould, the eggs 
would break. They take care that the eggs be no hotter 
than the eye of a man, when they are laid upon it, can 
well endure. When the chickens are hatched, they put them 
into the lower ovens, &c. 

HATCHING, or HAchixo, in deſigning and engraving, ſig- 
nifics the making of lines with a pen, pencil, graver, or the 
like; and interſecting, or going acroſs thoſe lines, with others 
drawn over them another way, See EncRrRAvinG, DE- 
SIGN, Sc. 

The depths and ſhadows of draughts are uſually formed by 
Hatching, or Hatch-work. 

What is ſurprizing in' the gravings of Mellan and Sadelers, 
is, that they expreſs the ſhadows exceeding well, without 
any Hatches, or Hatchings. See SHADow. 

HATCHINGs are of great uſe in heraldry, to diſtinguiſh the 
ſeveral colours of an eſcutcheon, without its being illumined. 
See COLOUR. 

The firſt kind of Hatching in pale, or from top to bottom, 
ſignifies grles, or red. — The ſecond in feſs, acroſs the coat, 
azure, or blue. 

Hatching in pale, counter-hatched in feſs, ſignifies /able, or 
Black. — Hatching in bend, procceding from right to left, ſig- 
nifes green: and that in bars, from left to right, purple. 
When the coat is only dotted, it is ſuppoſed to be or. And 
when quite bare, or void, argent, or white, Set AR- 
ot, Tc. 

The invention is, commonly, aſcribed to F. Pietra Sancta. 
— Though the Sieur de la Columbiere has diſputed his title 
to it. | 

HA TCHMENT, in heraldry, the marſhalling of ſeveral 

coats of arms in an eſcutcheon. See MARSHALLING, 

HATCHMENT, is alſo a popular name for an atchievement. See 

ATCHIEVEMENT. | 

HATTOCK, a ſhock of corn, containing twelve ſheaves, 

— Others make it only three ſheaves laid together. 

HAVEN *, a ſca port, or harbour for ſhips. See Pox r, and 


HARBOUR, 
* The word is derived from the Saxon Haxene, or the Ger- 


— 


Hatching, with reſpect to the oviparous tribe, amounts to the 
ſame as parturition, or delivery, in the viviparous. See DE- 
LIVERY, Ce. 
The oftrich is ſaid to lay her eggs in the ſand ; and that the heat 
of the ſun does the office of a parent animal, and hatches them. 
In Egypt, they hatch their chickens by the heat of an oven: 
the method whereof is given us by Mr. Greaves, in the Phi- 
leſephical Tranſactiont, No 117. | 

They have houſes, it ſeems, built for the purpoſe ; having 
a long entrance, on each ſide whereof are twelve or four- 
teen ovens, whoſe bottoms and fides are formed of fun- dried 
bricks, lined with mats, for the eggs to lie on; and the tops 
covered with fticks, except two ſpaces, 'which are brick, and 
ſerve as hearths to build the fires on wherewith the eggs are 
to be heated. Over theſe is another ſtory of ovens ; hav- 


_ hbafen, or the French havre; which all ſiguify the ſame. 
thing. 

HAUN CH, or HAN ch, the hip; or that part of the body 
between the laſt ribs, and the thigh. 

The Haunches conſiſt of three bones, joined together by car- 
tilages; which, in courſe of time, grow dry, hard, and bo- 
ny; ſo that in adults, the three only ſeem to conſtitute one 
continued bone. See Sac RUM, and CoccyGis 
HAUNCHEs, or hips of a horſe, are thoſe parts of the hind 
quarters which extend from the reins or back, to the hough 
or ham. See HoRss. 

One of the moſt neceſſary leflons in managing the great horſe, 
is that of putting him upon his Haunches; which, in other 
terms, is called to couple him well, or to put him well toge- 
ther, or compact, 


ing holes, which are either ſtopped with tow, or left open at 
pleaſure, to govern the heat of the ovens below. 

They in to heat the ovens in the middle of January ; 
ſpending every morning about an hundred pound weight of 


A horſe that does not bend, or lower his Haunches, throws 
himſelf too much upon his ſhoulders, and is heavy upon the 
bridle. — To drag the Haunches, is to change the leading foot 


in galloping. 
HAUNT, 
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HAUNT, among hunters, the walk of a deer, or the place 


of his ordinary paſſage. See HUNTING. | 


HAVRE, in geography, &c. a French term, ſignifying the 


ſame with haven, or harbour. See HARBOUR. 


HAUTBOY *, or Hospoy, a fort of muſical inſtrument, of 
the wind kind, with a reed to blow or play it withal. See 


INSTRUMENT. : 
* The word is French, haut-bois, q. d. high-wood; and is gi- 
ven to this inſtrument, by reaſon its tone is higher than that 

of the violin. 5 
The Hautbey is ſhaped much like the flute, only that it ſpreads, 
or widens more toward the bottom. "The treble is two foot 


long : the tenor goes a fifth lower, when blown, or ſounded | 


open: it has only ſeven holes. The. baſs is five foot Jong, 
and has eleven holes. - 


ther eyc-lid and the eye of a horſe, or other beaſt, and which 
will put it quite out, if not timely taken away. | 

It comes by groſs, tough, and flegmatic humours, falling from 
the head, and knitting together, which in the end grow to 


this infirmity ; the ſigns whereof are the watering of the eye, 


and the involuntary opening of the nether ſide. 


Every common farrier can cut it out: The affected beaſt is | 


to be held faft by the head, and, with a ſtrong double thread, 
a needle to be put in the midſt of the upper eyelid, and tied, 
if it be a bullock, to his horn : then taking the needle again, with 
a long thread, and putting it through the griſtle of the Haw, 
with a ſharp knife cut the skin finely round, and fo pluck out 
the Hat. That done, they dreſs the eye, take out the blood, 
waſh it with beer, or ale, and caſt in a good deal of falt ; waſh it 
again afterwards, ſtroking it down with their hands, and ſo 
let him go. To cure a ſheep of this malady, they drop into 
the eye the juice of cammomile, or crows-toot, 


HAWK, Accipiter, a bird of prey, of a bold and generous na- 


ture; whereof there are ſeveral ſpecies. Sce BIRD. 

The Hawk makes the ſubject of a particular art, called haw#- 
ing, or falconry. See HAWKING, and FALCONRY. 
Naturalifts diſagree about the number and diviſion of the 
Hawk kind. — The moſt commodious diſtribution is into 
long-winged and ſhort-winged Hawks. 

To the lomg-winged, which may be alſo called the falcon 
tribe, belong the falcon, haggard falcon, ger-falcon, lanner, 
hobby, ſaker, merlin, and bawler : all which are reclaimed, 
manned, fed, and mued, much after the ſame manner. Of 
the ſhort-winged ſpecies, or Hawks properly ſo called, are the 
gos-hawk and ſparrow-hawk. 

The former are generally brought to the lure ; and ſeize their 
prey with the foot; breaking the neck-bone with their beak, 
ere they proceed to plume or tire it : the latter are brought to 
the fiſt, and kill their game by ſtrength and force of wing, at 
random; and proceed immediately to plume them. See Lu RE, 
PLuME, &c. _ 

It is to be noted, that the female of all birds of prey is much 
larger, ſtronger, and more couragious than the male; which 
is diſtinguiſhed therefrom by ſome diminutive name, — Thoſe 
of the falcon and gos-hawh, are called tiercels, or tiercelets ; 
that of the ger-falcon, jer4in ; that of the merlin, jack ; that 
of the hobby, rebbin ; that of the ſparrow-hawk, musket ; 
and that of the lanner, /anneret. | 
Hawks alſo have different names, according to their different 
ages, — The firſt year ſhe is called a /oarage. — The ſecond, 
an enterview. — The third, a white Hawk. — The fourth, a 
Hawhk of the firſt coat. 

Add, that they have different denominations according to the 
different ſeaſons when they are taken. — Thoſe taken in the 
ayrie, are called cyeſſes, or nyeſſes. — Thoſe which had forſa- 
ken it, and were fed in ſome not far off, by the old ones, 
branchers. — T hoſe which had begun to prey for themſelves, 
ſear-hawks. — T hoſe which have changed their feathers once 
or more, mewed Hawks, — And thoſe which lived at large, 
and preyed for themſelves about the woods, haggards. 
We ſhall here, according to our method in other caſes, give 
the reader what relates to the ſeveral ſpecies of Hawks ; re- 


ferring for what is common to them all, to the article Ha bk 
ING. 


10. Of the falcon, or falcen- gentle, her nature and qualities; 


wich the manner of luring and reclaiming, and bringing her 
up to the ſport, we have elſewhere ſpoke under the article 
FALCO. 


20. The haggard falcon, called alſo peregrine falcon, paſſm-| | 


ger, and traveller, becauſe no native of our iſland ; or rather, 


by reaſon of its roving, and wandring more than any 2 | 


ſort ; is not inferior to the beſt of the tribe, for ſtrength, cou- 
rage, hardineſs, and perſeverance. . She is diſtinguiſhed from 
the common falcon, as being larger, longer armed, with a lon- 
ger beak and talons, a higher neck, &c. She will lie longer 


on the wing; and is more deliberate and adviſed in her ſtoop- 
ing, &c, 

The haggard falcon, when wild and unreclaimed, takes the 
greateſt liberty of all birds; living either by land or ſea : and 
is of ſuch abſolute power, that wherever ſhe comes, all flying 
fowl ſtoop under her ſubjection: even the tiercelet, though her 


natural companion, dares not ſit by her, or approach- her re. 
lidence, except in cawking time; when, for procreation ſake, 


ſhe admits him in a ſubmiſſive manner to come near and wog 


her. | | 7 . — a 

When very young, ſhe is apt to attack birds too ſtrong fo; 
her; which ſhe perſiſts in, till a ſound 9 — — her 
to a better underſtanding, — She is an i pains-taker ; 


no weather diſcouraging her from her game. — When, unte- 


claimed, ſhe has ſeized her prey, and broke the ink or neck, 
ſhe falls on the crop, and feeds firſt on what is contained there; 
then on the other parts. When ſhe has filled her gorge, ſhe 
flies to ſome ſolitary place; near the water, where the ſits all 
day, and at night takes wing to ſome convenient place, where 
ſhe had before purpoſed, to pearch till morning. 


: . For the muthod of reclaiming, manning, entering, &c. @ happoard 
HAW, among farriers, 6c. a griſtle growing between the ne- falcon, or other fort of Hawk, bots das of ore fed 1 


reſpect thereof; ſee the article HA]WKI N. 

30. The ger. falcon, or gyr-falcen, is the largeſt bird of the 
falcon kind; coming next to the ſize of a vulture ; and of the 
greateſt ſtrength next an eagle: ſhe is ſtoutly armed, and in 
all reſpects a lovely bird to the eye. 1 

Her head and eyes are like the haggard ; her beak great and 
bending, her nares large :— her fails long and ſharp pointed, 
and her train and mail much like the lanners, having a large 
marble ſcared foot; and plumed black, brown, and ruſſet.— 
She may alſo be called a. paſſanger, her ayrie being in Pruſſia, 
Muſcovy, and the mountains of Norway: 

The ger falcon is of a fierce and fiery nature, very hardly ma- 
naged and reclaimed ; but being once overcome, proves an 
excellent Haul, ſcarce refuſing to ſtrike at any thing. She 
does not naturally fly the river; but always purſues the he- 
rons, ſhovelers, Ac. In going up to their gate, they do not 
hold the courſe, ot way, which others uſe to do; but climb 
up upon the train, when they find any fowl, and as ſoon as 
they have reached her, pluck her down, if not at the firſt, 
yet at the ſecond or third encounter. | 

4%. The ſater, or ſacre, is the third in eſteem, next the fal- 
con and ger · falcon, but difficult to be managed, being a paſ- 
ſenger, or peregrine Hawk, whoſe ayrie has not yet been diſ- 
covered, but chiefly found in the iſlands of the Levant, 

She is ſomewhat longer than the haggard falcon; her plume 
ruſty and ragged ; the ſear of her foot and beak like the lan- 
_— her pounces ſhort, and her train the longeſt of all birds 
2 | 2 70 | 

She is very ſtrong and hardy to all kind of fowl; being a great 
deal more diſpoſed to the field than the brook ; and delighting 
to prey on great fowl, as the heron, gooſe, W&c, but for the 
crane ſhe is not ſo free as the haggard falcon. — She alſo ex- 
cels for the leſſer fowl, as pheafants, partridges,  &c. and is 
much leſs dainty-in her diet, as long-winged Hawks uſually 


* 
1 


are, 


The ſaker makes excellent ſport with a kite; who, as ſoon 


as he fees the ſaker caſt off, immediately betakes himſelf to, and 
truſts in the goodneſs of his wings, and gets to his pitch, as high 
as poſſibly he can, by making many towers and wrenches in 
the air; which, together with the variety of conteſts and bic- 


. kerings between them, affords a curious ſpectacle. 


The lanner, or lanar, is a Hawk common in moſt coun- 
ries, eſpecially France; making her ayrie on lofty trees in 
foreſts, or on high clifts near the ſea fide. _ | 
She is leſs than the falcon gentle, fair plumed, and of ſhortcr 
talons than any other falcon. — Such as have the largeſt and 
beſt ſeaſoned heads, are eſteemed the beſt. 
Mewed lanners are not eaſily known from gos-hawks, or ſa- 
kers; the chief marks and characteriſtics are, that they are 
blacker, have leſs beaks, and are leſs armed and pounced than 
any other Hawks. | | 
Of the whole Haut tribe, there is none ſo fit for a your; 
falconer as this, becauſe ſhe is not inclined to ſurfeits, and ſel- 
dom melts greaſe by being overflown. 
There is another ſort of lanners, whoſe ayrie is in the Alps, 
having their heads white, and flat aloft, large and black eyes, 
ſlender nares, ſhort and thick beaks ; being leſs than the hig- 
gard, and falcon-gentle, though there are different ſizes of 
them: their tail marble, or ruſſet; breaſt-feathers white and 
full of ruſſet ſpots, and the points and extremities of their tca- 


thers full of white drops; their ſails and trains long; ſhort 


legged, with a foot leſs than that of a falcon, marble ſeared. 
This Hawtk never lies upon the wing, after the hag flown to 1 
mark ; but after once ſtooping, makes a point ; and like thc 


gos-hawk, waits the fowl. — She is more valued abroad than 


in England; we looking on her as ſlothful, and hard mettle. 
The truth is, a very ftrict hand muſt be kept over ber; a3 
being of an ungrateful diſpoſition. — She is flown at field or 
brook, and will maintain long flights; by which means much 
fowl is killed. To fly them, they muſt be kept very ſharp ; 
and becauſe they keep their caſtings long, they muſt have hard 
caſtings, made of tow, and knots of hemp. N 5 

60. The merlin is the ſmalleſt of all birds of prey; and bears 
a reſemblance to a haggard falcon in plume, as alſo in the far 
of the foot, beak, and talons, and not unlike her in conditions. 


When well manned, lured, and carefully looked after, ſhe 
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\ excellent Hawk ; eſpecially at partridge, thruſh, and 
my it ſhe'is very buſy, and unruly, and ſpecial care muſt 


—B 
ay” leſt ſhe unnaturally eat off her own feet and talons, as 


fen been known to do. 14 
ee ventureſome;z and will fly at birds bigger 
than ber ſelf, with ſuch eagerneſs, as to purſue them exen in- 

town or village. | 
Though the NA accounted a Hawk of the fiſt, ſhe may 
be brought to take delight in the Jure z. when you have made 
her come to the lure, ſo as ſhe will patiently endure the hood, 
ou ſhould make her a train with a partridge; if ſhe foot and 
ill it, reward her well: then fly her at the wild partridge, 
and if ſhe take or make it at firſt or ſecond flight, being re- 
trieved by the ſpaniels, feed her upon it with a reaſonable 
gorge ; chearing her in ſuch manner with the voice, that ſhe 
may know it another time: If ſhe do not prove hardy at the 
firſt or ſecond time, ſhe will be good for nothing. 
70, The hobby, is a ſort of Zawk that naturally preys on 
doves, larks, and other ſmall game. 
Sur has a blue beak, but the ſear thereof and legs are yellow; 
the crinels, or little feathers under the eye, very black, the 
top of the head between black and yellow. 
She has alſo two white ſeams on her neck : the plumes un- 
der the gorge, and about the brows, are reddiſh, without ſpot 
or drop; the breaſt feathers for the moſt part brown, yet in- 
terſperſed with white ſpots ; her back, train, and wings, are 
black aloft, having no great ſcales upon the legs, unleſs a few 
behind; the three ſtretchers and pounces are very large, with 
reſpect to her ſhort legs; ber brail feathers are tinctured between 
red and black; the pendant ones, or thoſe behind the thigh, 


of a ruſty, ſmoky hue. x 
She is a Hawk of the lure, and not of the fiſt ; and is an high 


flyer, being in every reſpect like the ſaker, but ſhe is of a 
much leſs Pre ; ' for ſhe is not only nimble and light of wing, 
but dares encounter kites, buzzards, or crows, and will give 
ſouſe for ſouſe, blow for blow, till ſometimes they ſiege, and 
come tumbling down to the ground both together, — But ſhe 
is chiefly for the lark, which poor little creature does ſo dread 
the fight of her, ſoaring in the air over her, that ſhe will 
rather chuſe to commit her ſelf to the mercy of men or dogs, 
or to be trampled on by horſes, than venture into the ele- 
meut, when ſhe ſees her mortal enemy ſoaring there, 
The hobby alſo makes excellent ſport with nets and ſpaniels; 
for when the dogs range the field, to ſpring the fowl, and the 
hobby ſoars aloft over them, the poor birds, apprehenſive of a 
conſpiracy between the Hawks and dogs to their utter ruin, 
dare not commit themſelves to their wings, but think it ſafer 
to lie. cloſe on the ground, and ſo are taken in the nets. — 
This ſport is called daring. 
80. The gos-hawk, or goſs-hawk, q. d. groſs Hawk, is a large 
ſhort-winged Haw#, of which there are ſeveral forts, differ- 
ing in goodneſs, force, and hardineſs, according to the diver- 
ſity of their choice in cawking ; at which time the ſeveral ſorts 
of birds of prey aſſemble themſelves with the gos-hawh, and 
gallant it together. 
There are gos-hawks from moſt countries, but none better 
than thoſe bred in the-north of Ireland. — She ought to have 
a ſmall head, a long and ſtraight - face, a large throat, great 
eyes deep ſet; the apple of the eye black; nares, ears, back, 
and feet large and black; a black long beak, long neck, big 
breaſt, hard fleſh, long fleſhy thighs, the bone of the leg and 
knee ſhort, long large pounces and talons ; and to grow round 
from the ſtern, or train, to the breaſt forward. — "The fea- 
thers of the thighs, towards the train, ſhould be large, and the 
train feathers ſhort and ſoft, ſomewhat tending to an iron 
mail, The brail feathers ought to be like thoſe of the breaſt ; 
and the covert feathers of the train, ſpotted and full of black 
rundles, but the extremity of every train feather, black ſtreaked. 
To diſtinguiſh the ſtrength of the bird, tie divers of them in 
ſeveral places of one chamber, or mew ; and that Hab, that 
ſlices and mutes higheſt and fartheſt off, may be concluded to 
be ſtrongeſt. | 
The gos-hawk flies at the pheaſant, mallard, wild gooſe, hare 
and coney; nay, ſhe will venture to ſeize a kid, or goat. — 
She is to be kept with care, as being very choice and dainty 
in eating, &c. | | 
9%. Sparrow-hawkh, is alſo a kind of ſhort-winged Haw ; 
whereof there are ſeveral ſorts, different in plumes : ſome ſmall 
plumed and black; others of a larger feather ; ſome plumed 
like the quail ; ſome brown or canvas-mail, &c. 
The fparrow-hawk, ſo far as her ſtrength will give her leave, 
i3 a good Hawk ; and he that knows how to man, reclaim, 
and fly with a ſparraw-haw/, may eaſily attain to the keeping 
and managing of all others. — In this reſpect ſhe really excels, 
that ſhe ſerves both for winter and ſummer, with great plea- 
ſure, and will fly at all kind of game, more than the falcon. 
HAWKERS *, antiently, were fraudulent perſons, who went 
from place to place, buying and ſelling braſs, pewter, and o- 
ther merchandiſe, which ought to be uttered in open market. — 
In this ſenſe the word is mentioned, anno 25 Hen. VIII. c. 6. 


and 33 ejuſdem, c. 4. 


x 


The appellation Hatokers, ſeems to have grown from their un- 
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certain wandring, like thoſe who, with Hawks, ſeek their game 
where they can find it. 


HAwEKERSs, is alſo now applied to thoſe who go up and down 


tall, - : | 
'The women who furniſh the Hawhkers, i. e. ſell the papers 
by wholeſale from the preſs, are called mercuries. 


HAW KING, the art, or exerciſe of chaſing and taking wild 


fowl, by means of Hawks, or birds of prey. See Hawx. 
Hawhing is the ſame thing with what we otherwiſe call Fal- 
conry. See FALCNR TW. | 

The, word Hawking, in its latitude, dots alſo include the 
taming and diſciplining of hawks, and fitting them for the ſport. 
Hatuling, though an exerciſe now much diſuſed among vs, in 
cotapariſon of what it antiently was, does yet furniſh a great 
variety of ſignificant terms, which ſtill obtain in our language. 
Thus, the parts of a hawk have their proper names. — The 
legs, from the thigh to the foot, are called arms ; the toes, the 
petty-/ingles ; the claws, the pounces. —» The wings are called 


the /ar/; ; the long feathers thereof the beams ; the two long- 


eſt, the gp eathers; thoſe next thereto, the flags. —- 
The tail is called the train; the breaſt feathers the mails ; 
thoſe behind the thigh, the pendant feathers. — When the fea- 
thers are not yet full grown, ſhe is ſaid to be unſummed; 
when they are compleat, ſhe is ſummed . The craw, or crop, 
is called the gorge : The pipe next the fundament, where the 
faces are drawn down, is called the panne. The ſlimy ſub- 
ſtance lying in the pannel, is called the g/t. The upper and 
crooked part of the bill is called the heat; the nether part the 
clap : the yellow part between the beak and the eyes, the /car 
or ſere; the two ſmall holes therein, the naret. 
As to her furniture :— The leathers, with bells buttoned on 
her legs, are called beit. — The leathern thong, whereby 
the falconer holds the hawk, is called the Ice, or leaſh ; the 
little ſtraps, by which the leaſe is faſtned to the legs, je//es ; 
and a line or packthread faſtned to the leaſe, in diſciplining 
her, a creance. — A cover for her head, to keep her in the 
dark, is called a hood; a large wide hood, open behind, to be 
wore at firſt, is called a rufter Hood: To draw the ſtrings, that 
the hood may be in readineſs to be pulled off, is called un/tri- 
king the hood, — The blinding a hawk juſt taken, by running 
a thread through her eyelids, and thus drawing them over the 
eyes, to prepare her for being hudded, is called ſceling. — A 
figure, or reſemblance of a fowl, made of leather and feathers, 
is called a lure, — Her reſting place, when off the falconer's 
fiſt, is called the prarch.— The place where her meat is laid, 
is called the hack. — And that wherein ſhe is ſet, while her 
feathers fall and come again, the mew. t 
Something given a hawk, to cleanſe and purge her gorge, is 
called \ 04 Day om feathers given to make her caſt, are 
called plumage :— Gravel given her to help bring down her 
ſtomach, is called rang/: : Her throwing up filth from the 
gorge after caſting, is called gleaming. —- The purging of her 
greaſe, &c, enſcaming.— A being ſtuffed is called gurgiting.——- 
The inſerting a feather in her wing, in lieu of a broken one, 
is called imping, — The giving her a leg, wing, or pinion of 
a fowl to pull at, is called firing: — The neck of a bird the 
hawk preys on, is called the ine : — What the hawk leaves of 
her prey, is called the pill, or pelf. 
There are alſo proper terms for her ſeveral actions: -- When 
ſhe flutters with her wings, as if ſtriving to get away, either 
from pearch or fiſt, ſhe is ſaid to hate. — When ſtanding too 
near, they fight with each other, it is called crabbing :—=W hen 
the young ones quiver, and ſhake their wings in obedience to 
the elder, it is called cowring : — When ſhe wipes her beak 
after feeding, ſhe is ſaid to feak : — When ſhe ſleeps, ſhe is 
faid to jouk : From the time of exchanging her coat, till ſhe 
turn white again, is called her 2termewing : — 'T reading is 
called cawking : — When ſhe ſtretches one of her wings after 
her legs, and then the other, it is called mantling Her dung 
is called muting ; when ſhe mutes a good way from her, ſhe 
is ſaid to „ice; when ſhe does it directly down, inſtead of 
yerking backwards, ſhe is ſaid to /zme; and if it be in drops, 
it is called dropping. — When ſhe as it were ſneezes, it is cal- 
led ſniting. — When ſhe raiſes and ſhakes her ſelf, the is (aid 
to raue: — When after mantling, ſhe croſſes her wings to- 
gether over her back, ſhe is ſaid to warble. 
When a hawk ſeizes, ſhe is ſaid to bind — When after ſeiz- 
ing ſhe pulls off the feathers, ſhe is ſaid to plume. — When 
ſhe raiſes a ſow! aloft, and at length Jeſcends with it to the 
ground, it is called traſſing.— When being aloft, ſhe deſcends 
to ſtrike er prey, it is called /59ping, — When ſhe flies out 
too far from the game, ſhe is faid to rake: — When ſorfaking 
her proper game, ſhe flies at pyes, crows, &c. that chance to 
croſs her, it is called check, — When mifling the fow), ſhe be- 
takes her ſelſ to the next check, ſhe is ſaid to fly on head. — 
The fowl or game ſhe flies at is called the guarry. — The 
dead body of a fow! killed by the hawk, is called a pell.— 
When ſhe flies away with the quarry, ſhe is faid to carry, + 
When in ſtooping, ſhe turns two or three times on the wing, 
to recover her ſelf ere ſhe ſeizes, it is called canceliering, — 
When ſhe hits the prey, yet does not truſs it, it is called aff 
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for the taking of 
ra 
HAYBOTE * ntient cuſtoms, 2 


reaking ; or rather, a right 


| -b 
Her: all he can do is to divert nature, and make her ſubſer-[ to take wood neceſſary for ing hedges, either by tenant 
vient to his purpoſes, to make it the intereſt of the bird, either | for life, or for years, though not expreſſed in the grant or 


real or apparent, to do what the falconer requires of her. leaſe. # 
The courſe, it is evident, will be different, according to the It is mentioned in the Monoft. 2 Tom. pag. 144, & ranerch o; 
ſtate and condition of the bird to be managed. An 12 eg. ut de boſeo mes Heybot, &c. == In the ſame place, Hu hn, lig- 
needs no reclaiming ; the is to be carefully nurſed, and ought nifies a right to take timber to repair the houſe. , 
HAYWARD, or HAwak p, a keeper of the common herd 


up in her natural tameneſs. | 
A brancher, foar-hawk, or ramaye-hawk, needs no nurſing ; | of cartle of a town; who is to look that they neither Fea 
ſhe is to be brought down from her wildneſs, and habituated nor crop the hedges of incloſed grounds; and is ſworn in the 
to another courſe of life; and in purſuance of her own views | lord's court, for the due performance of his office, See Hay. 
and intereſts, to be made ſubje& to thoſe of her maſter. [HAZ ARD. See the articles CHANCcs, and GAM IVG. 
To rechim, . g. a haggard falcon; they begin with ſhutting | H E AD, Caput, the uppermoſt, or foremoſt part of the body 
her up from the light, by pulling a hood over her eyes; and} gf an animal. See Bop, and Antmar. 
fixing her by a creance, which makes her more acceſſible, —. Pliny, and other of the antient naturalifts, ſpeak of a nation 
The next thing is to handle her frequently, taking her up, | of people without Heads, called Blemmyes, be 


11 refuſe, keep her ſharp ſet till ſhe do.— Proceed then to bring| The Head is divided into two parts: the firſt, the calvaria, 

175 her to the lure, by * ber to ſome perſon to hold, and cal-| or ſcalp, being that Part covered with hair. See HA IR, 

71 ling her with a lure, we | i 
111 a ' 


which tempt her to come gradually further and further off to 4. looking forward. See Þ ACE, 
the lure, waving it and caſting it round your head, c. and The former is ſubdivided into four ; viz. the front, or fore. 
if ſhe come to it round] » reward her. three or four days head, which is reputed the moſt humid, by phyſicians 


more call her to your lure, well garniſhed as above, as far as] the finciput, q. d. ſummun caput. See FRONT, and Six- 

it is poſſible for her to ſee or hear you ; and ſet her looſe from CIPUT, TYM * 

all her furniture. The hind, or back part, called occiput ; by the Greeks, inicn : 

The hawk thus manned, reclaimed, and lured, you may 0 by reaſon all the nerves, which among are called ines, 
[ ariſe herefrom. See Occiyvur, and NERvx. 


you in circles, as a good Hawk ought to do; after two or by anatomiſts e vertendo, by reaſon the hair turns 
three turns call to her with — voice, and fling out the lure round there. See VERTEX. 

r ſtooping or coming to it, give | Laſtly, the ſides are called the temples, Tempora, as being the 
her a chicken, or pidgeon, and let her kill and feed thereon. Places where the hair firſt begins to turn grey, and diſcover 


cleanſe and ſcour her body, and make her eager, — This Skull, or cranium 3 conſiſting of ſeveral parts, or leſſer bones, 
courſe continue, till ſhe have endewed and muted enough to | See CRANIUM. 

enter upon buſineſs, The bone of the forehead is called os ontis, or puppis, or 
If the Hawk be intended for ſome particular fort of game, Jet coronale, or verecundum ; whence im ent perſons are ſaid to 
her lure be a reſemblance of that ſort of game; and make a be frontleſs, See Os FronTs, &«. 

practice of frequently feeding and rewarding her thereon, or The bone of the ſcalp is called os Ancipitis, or bregma, See 
In 2 train of the ſame kin calling her, when feeding, as if BREOMA, Ce. 

ſhe were called to the lure. Add, that it may be proper to The bone of the back of the Head, os occipitis, or prorg. 
feed her in ſuch like places as thoſe her game is chiefly to be See Os Occiertrs, S. 

found in. And thoſe of the temples, temporalia, or ofa temporis, See 
To enter a Hawk, it may be convenient to take a wel! quar-/ Os Temeorrs. 


Hawk, go half a bow-ſhot up the wind, looſe her » and| In the Head are ſeated the principal organs of ſenſe, viz. the 
ſoftly whiſtle her off the fiſt, till ſhe have rouzed or muted ; 2% ear, &c. and in it is likewiſe the brain, inveſted with its 
then let her fly with her head into the wind ; and when ſhe meninges, the ſuppoſed ſeat of the foul. See St NSE, BRA TN, Se. 
is at a proper heighth, let So a fowl for her to ſtoop and truſs, The Head is moved by ten pair of muſcles, viz. the par 


HAWSE R, or Ha LSER, belonging to a ſhip, is a rope con- externum, obliquum ſuperius, obliguum inferius, maſtoideun, 
ſiſting of three ſtrands ; being a kind of little cable, ſerving reetum internum majus, rectum internum minus, and rettun 
for many uſes on board, as to faſten the main and fore ſhrouds, laterale. See each deſcribed under its reſpective article. 
to warp a ſhip over a bar, &c. See Roye, and Canis. The Orientals cover the Head with a turban, or a cap. 

HAWGSES, in a ſhip, are two round holes under her head, | The Occidentals with a hat, &c, See TURBAN, Har, and 
through which the cables paſs when ſhe lies at anchor. — Se Cap. | 


Tab. Ship, fig. 2. n. 10. See alſo the articles CaBLE, and Kings, on ſolemn occalions, wear the crown on their Head; 


nary ftreſs, ; See HELier, and Casx. 
Clearing the Hate, is the untwiſting of two cables, which being Hz AD, is alſo uſed for the top of a tree, or other plant, See 
let out at different Hawes, are entangled or twiſted about one TREE, and PRxux fx. 


Acuuſc. When there is reaſon to ſuſpect the cable may projects forward, whether in the way of an apophyſis or epi- 
be fretted in thoſe holes, they veer out a little, to jet another | N it is called the Head of 9 2 eee 


if 
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Nender, and it en alge by degrees | ken out; he wil want the horn of that ſide : Ir one of the 
it is called the neck. See Neck. teſticles be only tied up, he will want the horn of the oppo- 
if it terminate in a point, it is called One, coruus, or cera-| fite ſide. See CasTRAT1ON, and GI DING. 

coder, as reſembling a crow's bill, See Corone, Cora- The age of a hart, or deer, is ar reckoned by the num- 


ils; cores, Wc, ber of Heads... A dear of the firſt dad, the ſecond Flead, 
ed. When the Head is flat, they call it condylus, or double Had; &c. 

_ as in the extremities of the bones of the fingers. See Co- At one year they have nothing but bunches, called fitnißcator: 

DYLUS, of horns to come, The ſecond year they appear more per- 

g of HeaD, is alſo uſed for the extreme of 'a muſcle, which is fa. fecUy, but ſtraight and ſimple : this makes the firſt Head, pro- 


ſtened or inſerted into the ſtable-bone, or the part not intend- perly called breches, and in a fallow deer, Þricks. The third 


ed for motion, See Mouscis, Sr. | 
The Head of a muſcle is a tendon. See Texpox, and ranches, At the fourth, they bear eight or ten : at the fifth, 


Tait. ten or twelve: at the ſixth, fourteen or ſixteen : at the ſe- 

Hab, again, is applied in the mechanic arts, to the parts of venth year they bear their Heads beamed, branched and ſum- 
inanimate and artificial bodies. See CAPITAL. med as much as they will bear ; never multiplying further, 
In this ſenſe we ſay, that ſome nails have Heads ; others but only growing in magnitude. | 
hooks ; others, as brads, neither. See Nair. The names and diverſities of Head in the hunting language, 
So alſo we ſay, the Head of a pin, Sc. See Pry are as follow : 


Heap, is alſo uſed in painting, ſculpture, &. for a picture, The part that bears the antlers, Toyals, and tops, is cal- 
or repreſentation of that part of the human body ; whethe: led the beam ; and the little ſtreaks therein are pglitters, — 
in colours, draught, relievo, or creux, See ScuLpr RR, That which is about the cruſt of the beam, is termed pearls ; 
BusTo, &.. | and that which is about the bur it ſelf, formed like little 
Thoſe in painting, taken from the life, or ſuppoſed to bear a pearls, is Called pearls bigger than the reſt.—T he bur is next 
juit reſemblance to the perſon ; are more Properly called por- the Head, and that which is about the bur, is called pearls, 
traits. See PORTRAIT, — The firſt is called antler, the ſecond ſur-antler ; all the 

Heap, in architecture, &c, an ornament of ſculpture, or car- reſt which grow afterwards, till you come to the crown, palm, 
ved work, frequently erving as the key of an arch, plat- | or croche, are called royals and ſur-royals 3 the little buds or 
band, and on other occaſions. See Key, and Arcy. broches about the tops, are called creches. 

Theſe Heads uſually repreſent ſome of the Heathen divi-| The Heads alſo go by ſeveral names ; the firſt Head is called 
nities, virtues, ſeaſons, ages, Cc. with their attributes, —| a :2Wn-top, becauſe the croches are ranged in form of a crown. 
As a trident for Neptune, a helmet for Mars, a crown of | The ſecond is called a palmed-top, becauſe the croches are 
cars of corn for Ceres, a caduceus for Mercury, a diadem formed like a man's hand, — All Head; which bear not above 
for Juno. See ATTRIBUTE, &&c. three or four, the croches being placed aloft all of one height 
The Heads of beaſts are alſo uſed in places ſuitable thereto - in form of a cluſter of nuts, are called Heads of fo many 
as a bullock's, or ſheep's Head, for a ſhambles, or market-| croches : All Heads which bear two on the top, or having 


or foreſt ; a horſe's, for a ſtable, e. which have double burs, or the antlers, royals, and croches 
In the metopes of the freezes, and other parts of certain turned downwards, contrary to other Thad, are called /m- 
antique Doric temples, we meet with repreſentations of bul.. ple Heads, See H UNTING, 

locks, or rams Head; flea'd ; as a ſymbo! of the ſacrifices of. HEAD, is ſometimes alſo uſed for the whole man, 

fered there. In this ſenſe we ſay, to offer a reward for a man's Head. 
In heraldry, the Heads of men, beaſts, birds, Sg. are bore] In proſcriptions a price is ſet on a man's Head. Ser Pao. 
in armoury, either full-faced and in front, or ſide- faced and! $SCRIPT1oN, 

in profile ; which muſt be diſtinguiſhed in blazoning. — Vert Capitation is a tax laid upon each Flad; called alſo poll and 
a chevron gules, between three Turks Heads, couped, fide-faced, Head-money. See CAPITATION, and Port. 

Proper : by the name of Smith. HzAD, again, is uſed figuratively in ſpeaking of communities 
Among medallifts, the different Heads on antient coins, are] and bodies politic, for the principal or leading member there. 


In the Imperial medals, where the Head is quite bare, it is Thus, we f » 2 preſident, or maſter, is at the Head of 
uſually a ſign the perſon was not an emperor, but one of the] his Ompany. — A dean is the Head of his chapter. The 
children thereof, or the preſumptive heir of the empire. miniſters are at the Head of affairs, See PxxSIDR NT, Dean, 
Though we have inſtances of thoſe who were only Cæſars, MinisTzs, Ge. 

and never reigned, being crowned with lawrel, or adorned The king of Great Britain is at the Head of the proteſtant 
with a diadem : as, on the contrary, we have emperors Heads world, c. 


The Heads which are Covered, are either covered with a which comes firſt in any thing, See PRIORITx. 

diadem, or a crown, or a ſimple cask, or a veil, or ſome In this ſenſe, we ſay, the names of authors ſhould alwa $ 
Other foreign covering ; whereof the diadem is the moſt anti- *PPear at the Head of their books. Prefaces, and epiſtſ. 
ent. — The ſenate firſt granted it to Julius Ceſar, to wear dedicatroy, come at the Head. The governor marches out 
the lawrel crown, which his ſucceſſors took after him. See at the Head of the garriſon, 


Crows, DrapEu, Ce. HE Ap, in the military art, — Heap of the camp, is the front, 
The Heads of deities are frequently diſtinguiſhed by ſome or foremoſt part of the ground an army is incamped on ; or 
ſpecial ſymbol thereof, that which advances moſt towards the field, or enemy. — The 
PAD, is alſo applied to monſters ; ſuppoſed moſt of them fa-| Head of the camp is always to be the beſt fortified. See 
bulouſly to have many Heads. See MoxsrER, Q Came, . 


The ſerpent Amphisbæna, or Czcilia, is ſaid by naturaliſts to! In the like ſenſe we ſay, the Head of the trenches, = The 
have two Heads, —. The poets attribute three Heads to He- Head of the fap. — Of the works, &c. meaning the Fonts, 
cate, Geryon, and Cerberus: T'yphon and Hydra are faid to] or thoſe parts next the enemy, and furtheſt from the body of 


a part or appendage of the conſtellation Perſeus 5 Ccontinu-| The Head of 4 horn-work, is that part contained between 
ing ſtill to diſpenſe its malific influences, as the aſtrologers | the Hanked angles of the two demi-baſtions. See Hor n-werk. 
; . HEAD of a Hip, or other vellel, is the Proto, or part that goes 
The ſtars, Ge. jn Meduſa's Head, which is alſo called from foremoſt. — See Tas, Ship, fig. 2. lit, A. . 


Arabs, ras gel; fee among the reſt of PE RSsEus. alſo Pxo w, and SHIP. 

Had, ig alſo uſed for the horns of a deer ; as a hart, buck, HEAD, in the manage. The perſections required to the IA 
A Cc. See HoRk x. FA a horſe, are that it be ſmall, narrow, lean and dry. 
1 Hart's ew, or caſt their Head. every year; and get new orſes with a big, groſs Head, are apt, by their Weight, to 


YOUng ; and the time is about the months of F ebruary and unleſs he have a long and very well turned neck, and place 
March. — Having caſt their Heads, they inſtantly withdraw his Head well. Horſes with groſs fat Heads, mich charged 
into the thickets; hiding themſelvęs in convenient places ncar with fleſh, are ſubject to infirmities of the eyes. 

good Water, &c. far from the annoyance of flies. But the chief thing in a horſe's Head is a good onſet, fo a3 
After they have mew » they begin to button again in March, | he may be able to bring his Head into its natural fituation ; 
= April, 1. e. to ſhoot out new horns; which at firſt appear which is, that all the forepart, from the brow to the noſe, 
like little branches, be perpendicular to the ground ; ſo that if a plummet were 
Note, If a hart be gelt before he have a Head, he will never! applied thereto, it would but juſt raze or ſhave it. See Hoks E. 
bear any; and if he be gelt when he has a Head, he will ne- The Head of a horſe is alſo uſed to import the action of his 
der after mew or Caſt it, — If only one of his teſticles be ta- neck, and the eftect of the bridle and wriſt, 
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Moors HE Ap, is underſtood of a horſe with a black Head and 
feet ; the body being uſually of a roan colour. See HoksE. 
Mors HEAD, is allo uſed by engineers, for a kind of bomb or 
granado, ſhot out of a, cannon. See BoMB, and GRANADO- 
Moors HEAD) is alſo. uſed in heraldry, for 2 repreſentation, uſu- 


ally in profile, of a Black-moirs Head, ſwathed or rolled 


about with a bandage 3 frequently bore as a creſt. "See CR EST. 
Moors HEAD, in chemiſtry, is a cover, or capital, of an alem- 
dic, having a lon neck, to convey the Vapour? raiſed by the 
fre, into a veſſel, which ſetves as 4 tefrigeratory. See A- 
LEM BIC. Thy 3 1 1 
In muſic, the HEAD of a lute, theorbo, Or the like, is the 
- where the pins or pegs are ſcrewed, to ſtretch or flack- 
en the ſtrings. See LUTE, c. 8 
Dragons HEAD, in aſtronomy, c. i the aſcending node of 
the moon, or other planet. See Nope, DRAGON, Oe. 
HEAD-AcH, 2 painful ſenſation in the muſcles, membranes, 
nerves, or other parts of the Head. See CEyHALALGIA- 
It is ſuppoſed to ariſe from an extraordinary diſtention of 
thoſe parts, eithet by the Auids therein being rarified, or their 


quantity, and motion increaſed. 


When attended with a vomiting, deafneſs, and watching, 


it portends madrieſs ; with a noiſe. in the ears, dulneſs of feel- 
ing in the hands, Ec. an apoplexy or epilepſy. See MAp- 


Ess, ArorrEXK N; Se. | 


'T he cure is by bleeding, in the jugulars 3 cupping, Or applying 
leeches to the temples, and behind the ears and neck. Iſſues, 
emetics, and diaphoretics arc alfs occaſionally uſed ; with an- 
ti-epileptics and apopleCtics. — A veſicatory applied to the 
whole ſcalp, is the laſt remedy. 

M. Homberg gives us an extraordinary inſtance of the cure 
of a moſt vehement and inveterate Head. ach, by an acciden- 


tal burn of the Head. See Bunx. 


HE AD-BOROW» ſignifies the perſon who is the chief of the 
frank- pledge; and had antiently the principal direction of 
thoſe within his on pledge. See Frank-Pledge. 
He was alſo called burrow-head, bunſbolder, now boſholder, 
third-borow, tything man, chief pledge, and borow-elder, ac- 
cording to the diverſity of ſpeech in divers places. Sec TryTH- 


inG-Man, &c. 
This officer 1s no uſually called a high-conſtable. See Cox- 


STABLE- 

The Headborow Was the chief of ten pledges 3 the other nine 

were called hand-borows, Or plegit manuales, & c. See FR1- 
BURGH. 

Hz AD-FARCIN; See the article FARCIN- | 

HEAD-LAxp, in husbandry, is the upper part of a ground left 
for turning the plow 3 or that part which is ploughed acrols, 
at the ends of other lands. I. 

Ht AD-MOU LD-SHOT\ 4 diſeaſe in children, wherein the ſutures 
of the skull, generally the coronal, ride; that is, have their 
edges ſhot over one another ; and fo cloſe locked together, 
as to compreſs the internal parts, the meninges, or even the 
brain it ſelf. See Su TUR. | 
The diſeaſe uſually occaſions convulſions 3 and is ſuppoſed to 


admit of no cure from medicines 3 unleſs room could be g. 


en, by manual operation, Or a Jivuthion of the ſutures. 
The Head: mould. bot, is the diſorder oppoſite to the horſe- 


ſhoe head. See HorsE-SHOE-HEAD- 
Hr an-SEA, is when a great wave, Or billow of the ſea, comes 
right ahead of the ſhip, as ſhe is in her courſe, 
HraD-STALL, in the manage. See the article CAVESON. 


HEALFANG *®, HrALSFANG, OT HALSFANG, in our 
antient cuſtoms, ſignifies colliſtrigium, or the puniſhment of 


the pillory. See P1LLORY- 


„The word is compounded of two Saxon words, pal, neck, 


| 


and fangen, to contain, pœra ſcilicet ua alicui collum ſtrin- 


gatur. See CoLLisTRIGIUM. The Healfang however cannot | 


fignify a piliory in the charter of Canutus, de Foreſtis, cap. 14- 


Et pro culpa ſolvat reg! duos folidos quos Dani voc an Halfehang. 


HE ALF ANC * js alſo taken for 2 pecuniary puniſhment, or 
mulct, to commute for ſtanding in the pillory 3 and is to be 
paid either to the king, or to the chief lord. | 
1 N. falſum teſtimonium dedit, reddat regi 
ealfang. Leg. H. I. 
HEALING, in its general ſenſe, includes the whole proceſs 


of curing or removing a diſorder, and reſtoring health. Bee 


Cure, and Dis EASE. 
In this ſenſe, medicine is defined the art of Healing. See 


Mrpicixk, Oc. 
In its more deſtrained ſenſe, as uſed in chirurgery, &c. Heal. 
ing denotes the uniting or conſolidating the lips of a wound 
or ulcer. See WouNnD, and ULCER. 
The medicines, proper for this intention, ATE called incarna- 
tives, agglutinatives, vnlneraries, &c. See INCARNATIVE, 
AGGLUTINANT) VULNERARY, Sc. 
Dr. Beal has a diſcourſe of ſanative, Or healing ſprings and 
waters in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne 20. See Wa- 
TER, and SPRING. 
HEALING, in architecture, denotes the covering the roof of a 
building. See ROOF, and CovERING. 
The Healing is various; as of lead, ty les, late, Horſham 


del terræ dom inc 


H E. A 


ſtone, ſhingles, reed, and ſtraw. der LEAD, Tvrrs 
STONES; SHINGLES, Ce. | i 


HEALTH, a due temperament, or conſtitution, of the ſe- 


veral parts wheteof an animal is compoſed, both in reſpect of 
quantity and quality. — Or it is that ſtate of the body, where. 
in it is ixeed to diſcharge. the natural functions perfectly, ea- 
ſily, and Uurably. See Bopy, Lir Rx, FUNCTION, 8. 
Health, is the ſtate or condition, oppoſite to diſeaſe. Yee 
Dis ASE. 
The preſervation and reſtoration of Health, makes the ob- 
jects of the art of medicine. See MEDICINE. 
The continuance of Health, depends principally on the fix 
hon-naturals, viz. air, food, exerciſe, the paſſions, eving 
tion and retention, and leep and waking. See cach in its 
place, FooD, ExERC15E, PASSION, Sc. 
The antients perſonified and even deified Health ; or rather 
erected a goddeſs to whom they ſuppoſed the care oi Health 
to belong. — The Greeks worſhipped her under the name 
, and the Latins under that of Salus. — The place of 
her worſhip at Rome was on the mons guirinalis, where ſhe 
had a temple; and a ſtatue crowned with medicinal herbs. 
We frequently find the goddeſs Health on the reverſe of me- 
dals. — She is repreſented with a ſerpent ſtretched on her left 
arm, and holding a patera to it with the right. Sometimes 
ſhe has an altar before her, with a ſerpent twiſted round the 
ſame, and raiſing its head to take ſomething out of the fame 
The inſcription is SAL. AUG. b 
Houſe f HEALTH, A kind of hoſpital, or public building, for 
the reception and entertainment of perſons inſected with the 
plague, or coming from places inſected therewith. See PEST- 
Houſe, QUARANTINE) &c. 
In the like ſenſe we ſay, officers of Health, certificate of 
Health; &c. | | 
HEAM, in beaſts, denotes the ſame with after-birth in women, 
See SECUNDINE. 
Thyme, penny-royal, inter ſavory, or common hore- 
hound, boiled in white wine, and given a mare, ale eſteemed 
good to expel the Heam. — Dittany given in a peſlary, ex- 
pels the Heam, 2s well as the dead foal : ſo do fennel, hops, 
ſavin, angelica, &c. 
HEARING, Auditus, the act, or faculty of perceiving ſound, 
See SOUND, and PERCEPTION. 
Hearing is reckoned among our external ſenſes. — Its organ 
is the ear, and particularly the auditory nerve diffuſed through 
the ſame: and its object certain motions, Or vibrations of the 
air. See SENSE, EAR, and AIR. 
Hence, Hearing may be more ſcientifically defined a ſenſation, 
- whereby from a due motion impreſſed on the fibrillæ of the 
auditory nerve, and communicated thence to the ſenſory ; the 
mind perceives, or gets the idea of ſounds. See SENSA T10N. 
Philoſophers have differed as to the immediate organ of Hear- 
ing. —Ariſtotle will have it to be the cochlea and tympanum ; 
and takes the ſenſe of Hearing to be ſeated therein. ,. 
Animal. cap. 10. in which he is followed by Galen, Lib. 8. 
de uſu part. See TY MPANUM), ES 
The moderns ſpeak of the point on much better ground. — 
The ear, and the ſeveral parts thereof, membranes, canals, 
labyrinths, nerves; c. are only means, vehicles for the te- 
ception, modification, and tranſmiffion of the ſonorous mat. 
ter to the brain; which is the ſeat of the ſenſe. See BRAIN, 
and SENSOR. 
A ſound, in effect, is nothing but a certain refraction, ot 
modulation of the external air, which being gathered by th: 
external ear, paſles through the meatus auditorius, and beats 
upon the membrana ty mpani, which moves the four little 
bones in the tympanum. See AURICLE, and TVM ANU. 
In like manner, as it is beat by the external air, theſe little 
bones move the internal air, Which is in the tympanum aud 
veſtibulum ; which internal air makes an impreſſion up tf 
auditory nerve in the labyrinth, and cochlea, according © f 
is moved by the little bones in the tympanum; ſo that ac- 
cording to the various refraftions of the external air, the in- 
ternal air makes various impreſſions upon the auditory nerve, 
the immediate organ of Hearing ; which different impreſſions 
repreſent different ſounds. 
Sir Iſaac Newton carries the thing ſomewhat farther, and 
ſuppoſes Hearing, like ſceing, to be performed, not immed!” 
ately by the vibrations of the air, but by thoſe of ſome other 
more ſubtil medium, excited in the auditory Nerves by the 
tremors of the air, and propagated through the ſolid capilla- 
ments of the nerve to the place of ſenſation. See ME DIV: 
V1$10N, Ec. 111 
The curious ſtructure of the labyrinth, and cochlea, tend to 
make the weakeſt ſounds audible ; for the. whole 01299 © 
Hearing being included in a ſmall ſpace, had the auditor} 
nerve run in a ſtraight line, the impreſſion would only hab 
been made on Aa very ſmall part of it; and the ſtrength ol 
the impreſſion being, ceteris paribus, always as the number 
of parts upon which the impreffion 1s made, ſounds which 


are now low, could not have been heard at all. — If the a 
ditory nerve had, like the retina, been expanded into lac 


web, which had covered or lined ſome wide cavity, dhe n. 
"* , . - . Sa © . p 


2 
= 


HEART, Cor, in anatomy, a muſculous part of the animal 


dilate, n wb" : 
of theſe inconveniencies are prevented by the pre ent 
* of the labyrinth and cochlea, whoſe canals, by their 


are hindred from dilating: and the impreſſions made upon 


[; which receiving the firit | 
5 * do reverberate them more ſtrongly upon the audi- 


I. may be hſturgt; that though the air be the uſual matter 


of ſounds ; fo that a bell rung in vacuo is not heard at all: 


ill moſt other bodies properly diſpoſed, do the like of- 
r ſome more faint] than others. See Maprun. 


Thus may a ſound be hea through water, or even through 
earth; o 


© The ſenſe of Hearing, ſays Cicero, is always open ; for 
© this we have need of even when aſleep. . The paſlage to it 
© is full of turns, and meanders ; that nothing hurtful may 


* enter or find its way in. If any little vermin does endea- | 


© vour to paſs; it muſt ſtick and be bemired in the cerumen, 
* or ear-wax, laid for that purpoſe near the entrance.“ Dz 


Such a cauſe was kept off eight months, ere it was brought 
»4 Hearing. — We are to have our Hearing the laſt day of 


the term. See Issux. et oh 


ally called audience, See AUDIENCE, and EMBAssADoR, 


HEARSE, among hunters, an hind in the ſecond year of her 


age. See HunTinG. 


body, ſituate in the thorax 3 wherein the veins all terminate, 
and from which all the arteries ariſe ; and which, by its al- 


This noble part is included in a capſula, or pouch, called 
the pericardium ; Whoſe ſtructure and office will be explained 
under the article PERICARDIUM. 

The figure of the Heart is 5 cone, Or pyramid reverſed ; 
the upper, and broader point whereof, is called the baſis ; and 
the lower the ones apex, or point; which is turned a little 
towards the left fide. 

Its magnitude is indeterminate, and different in ſeveral ſub- 
jects, according to their reſpective dimenſions, -— Its ordinary 


and it is faſtned to the mediaſtinum and pericardium, and 
ſupported by the great blood-veſlels, to which alone it is im- 
mediately connected ; being, for the conveniency of its mo- 
tion, diſengaged from any other impediments. — It is covered 
with a thin membrane, which, about the baſis, is guarded 
with fat; and which is no other than the common membrane 
of the muſcles. See MEMBRANE. 


rietes themſelves, and called the /eptum ; the figure whereof 
is concave towards the left ventricle, and convex towards the 


The parietes, or ſides of theſe ventricles, are of 2 thickneſs 
and ſtrength very unequal ; the left much excecding the right, 
becauſe of its office, which is to force the blood through all 


2 View to the lungs ; whence, in ſuch animals as have no 
| | | 


lurigs we only find one ventricle, which is the left. Yee 
UNGsS, \ | 

In the ventricles are little muſcles, called column carnee, or 
lacertuli, derived from the parietes, and connetted, by ten- 
dinous extremities, to the valves of the Heart hereafter men- 
tioned, Set Column. | | 

The ventricles are Capped each with ah auricle, or little 
muſcle, conſiſting; like the ventricles themſelves, of a dou- 
ble order of fleſhy fibres. See Aunicig, 

The veſſels; either ariſing from, or terminating in the 
Heart, and its auriclesare two arteries, viz, the aorta, and 


monary from the right : and two veins, which terminate in 
the auricles, vis. the cava vein in the right, and the pul- 
monary vein in the left. See AoRTa, Caya, Pur no- 


At the reſpectiye orifioes of theſe veſſels are placed valves, 


office do the two mitral valves, at the exit of the left ven- 
tricle, ſtopping the return of the blood into the pulmonary 
vein, See SEMI-LUNAR, Txicvsrrp, and MirRATL. 
The ſubſtance of the Heart is entirely fleſhy, or muſculous.— 
The antients, indeed, generall y took it for a parench ma; but 
Hippocrates had a juſter ſentiment ; and after him Steno and 
the moderns, have evidently found it to conſiſt of a conti- 
nued ſeries of proper muſculous fibres, varioufly contorted, 
or wound up, and ending at the orifices of the reſpective 
ventricles, where they form their tendons. 

In diſſecting the Hurt, after taking off the proper mem- 


tum to the baſis, and form a fort of helix, or cochlea : The 
interior take a contrary courſe ; winding obliquely from the 
right ſide towards the left, ſo as to encompaſs both ventri- 
cles, and ending in the baſis on the left ſide, form likewiſe 
an helix of an inverſe order. — Under theſe appear the fibres 
of the left ventricle 3 and firſt, a ſpiral ſeries running to the 
left, under which, as in the other ventricle, lie another o- 
der running the contrary way, which not only extend to 
the outward paries, but encompaſſing the whole ventricle, 
make the ſeptum more immediately appertain to, and be a 
part of, the left ventricle, Some of them, inſtead of termi- 


down to the cone, are wound about it, and form the circle 
called the centre of the Heart, Sec CENTRE. 

The fibres of the Haar- appear to be the ſame with thoſe 
of the other mulcles ; whence the part riow generally paſſes 
for a real muſcle; though ſome think the inference not over 
juſt, inaſmuch as the aorta has the ſame claim to be reputed 
a mulcle, See Muscts, and AORTA, 

Some late authors, upon confidering the ſtructure and diſpo- 
ſition of the ſpiral fibres, chuſe rather to make the Heart a 
double muſcle, or two muſcles tied together. — In effect, 
the two ventricles, with their reſpective auricles, are found 
two diſtinct bodies, two veſſels or cavitics, Which may be 


the two ventricles, according to MI. Winſlow, are two ſe- 
veral muſcles united together, not only by the ſeptum, but 
by ſeveral plans of fibres ariſing from the exterior baſe of the 
Heart, and meeting at the apex, which entering the left 
ventricle, lines the parietes, &c. 

The Heart has alſo its Proper blood-veſſels, viz. two arte- 
ries ſpringing from the N"rance of the aorta; and one larger 
vein, with one or two lefler ; all which, from their encom- 
paſſing the Heart, are called coronariz. See Coronary, 
The nerves of the Heart and its auricles, come from a 
plexus of the Par vagum, called by Willis, plexus cardiacus, 
See NEeRve, and PLExus, 


Heart to the thoracic duct. See Lymenzpucr, | 
The uſe of the Heart and its appendant auricles, is to cir. 
culate the blood through the whole body : in order to which, 
they have an alternate motion of contraction and dilatation, 
* the dilatation, called the diaſtole, their cavity is open- 
p 


£9, and their interna! dimenſions inlarged to receive the re- 
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it appears, that the ordinary muſcles have no reſtitu- 


tive motion, but what they derive from the action of theit 
antagoniſts, by which they are balanced. Thus the ſphinc« 
ters of the anus, veſica, Cc. having no proper antagoniſts 
are always in a ſtate of contraction, and ſuffer nothing — 
paſs them, but what is forced through them by the contrary 
| though not proper- 
ly called antagoniſts, yet on all neceſſary occaſions, perform 
che office of ſuch, See Ax us, BLADDER, Oc. 8 
We have here, then, an adequate cauſe of the contraCtion of 
the Heart, viz. the natural vis motrix of muſculous fibres, 
whoſe proper niſus, or tendency» is to contract themſelves, 
ger MUSCULAR» and F1BRE» : 
It may be added, however, that though the muſcular fibres 
of the art, acted by che nerves, be the immediate in- 
ſtrument of its conſtriction, or ſyſtole, as is ſhewn by Dr. 
Lower, yet is there another cauſe which contributes not a 
little thereto, and which Dr. Lower overlooked, viz. the 
intercoſtal muſcles and diaphragmy which aid and facilitate 
this contraction, bY opening a paſſage ſor the blood througli 
the lungs, which denied, would be an invincible obſtacle, 


ſelves throughout all the diviſions and ſubdiviſions of the 
bronchia of the lungs, and being as it were co- extended 
cherewich, muſt ſuffer the like alteration of ſuperficial di- 
menſions, as the bronchia do in the elevation and depreſſion 
of che coſtæ. 80 that while the ribs are in a Rate of depreſ- 
Gon, whether before commerce with the external air, or af- 
ter, the annular cartilages of the bronchia ſhrink one into a+ 
nother, and by that means their dimenſions are exceedingly 
contraQed : in-conformity to which condition of the bron- 
chia, the pulmonary artery and vein muſt likewiſe, either 
by means of their muſcular coats» contract themſelves to the 


and the diaphragm bears downwards, the air ruſhing into the 
lungs, ſhoots out the cartilaginous rings, and divaricates the 


ens and enlarges their car ies and this their alternate action 
will be continued, and imparted to the Heart; from which 


Thus is a paſſage opened to the blood from the right ventr- 
cle of the Heart, to the left, through the lungs, to which 
it could not otherwiſe pals 3 and the oppoſition which the 
blood, contained in that ventricle, muſt otherwiſe neceſſarily 
have made to its conſtriction, is taken off ; and the ſyſtole 


For the diaſtole, or dilatation of the Heart, Dr. Lower con- 
tents himſelf to aſcribe it to a motion of reſtitution of the 
over-ſtrained fibres. — His words are, Since all its motion 


« the Heart is in its ſyſtole : but, as the fibres are ſtretched be- 
« yond their tone in every conſtriction; for this reaſon, after 
« that niſus is over, the Hart relaxes again by a natural mo- 
tion of reſtitution, and is diſtended by the influx of ne. 
© blood from the veins. Ihe diaſtole, then, is not effected by 
« any further action of the Heart, beſide a remiſſion of its for- 
© mer tenſion, and the influx of the blood.” 

Now, if contraction be the ſole action of thoſe fibres, 45 it 
certainly is, and as the author here confeſſes z how can their 
diftention, vulgarly, though improperly, called their relaxation, 
de a motion of reſtitution? for, from the nature of thoſe f- 
bres, and their diſpoſition 3 the ſtructure of the Heart mani- 
feſtly appears tonical, and its dilatation a ftate of violence. 59 
that the conſtriction 18 the true motion of reſtitution, and 
the only ſtate to which it will ſpontaneoully return When 
the force 1s taken off; and thus we are left ſtill to ſeek for 
the true cauſe of the diaſtole, which appears the moſt dif- 
cult phenomenon relating to the Heart. 


being, ſo. 

« The Heart of an animal, fays Mr. Cowper, bears * 
great analogy te the pendulums of thoſe artificial avtome 
< ta, clocks and watches 3 while its motion is performed ke 
© that of other muſcles, the blood doing the office of a £9" 
dus —If he means that the blood, in its reflux, by ge 


vitating on the auricles and ventricles, dilates and expands 


five pound weight, and muſt be able, according to the compu” 
tation of Borellus, to overcome a reſiſtance of 145,900 pound. 
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tained. Auids could not any where begin to recede, and make 
way for the reſt to follow, but would remain as fixed and 
: moveable, as if they Were actually ſolid. See Fruiv.— 
But, by the dilatation of the thorax, room is made for the 
Agids' to move; and by the coarctation of it, freſh motion 
is impreſt ; which is the great ſpring whereby the circulation 
zs ſet and kept going 
This reciprocal dilatation and contraction of the ſuperficial 
dimenſions of the body, ſeems ſo neceſſary to animal life, that 
there is not any animal ſo imperfe& as to Want it, at leaſt 
none to which our anatomical enquiries have yet reached. — 
For though moſt kinds of fiſh, — f 

able ribs and lungs, and conſequently have no dilatable tho- 
rax; yet that defect is ſupplied by an analogous mechaniſm, 
anſwering ſufficiently the ncceſſities of their life, — Thus, 
ſhes, Which have no lungs, have gills tO do the office of 
lungs, receiving and expelling alternately the water, whereby 
the blood-veſſels ſufter the ſame alteration of dimenſfhons, 28 
in the lungs of more perfect animals. See G1LL8- 

Add, that the lungs, or air-veſſels of inſects, are much more 
different from thoſe of perfect animals, than thoſe of fiſhes 
are; and yet in their action and uſe, 48e perfealy with 
both ; that is, removing and expelling the air, and varying 
the dimenſions and capacities of the blood-veſſels, Having no 
thorax, or ſeparate cavity for the Heart and air-veſſels, the 
latter ate diſtributed through the whole trunk; by which 
they communicate with the external air through ſeveral ſpi- 
racles or vent- holes, to which are fitted ſo many little tra- 
chez or wind- pipes, which thence ſend their branches to all 


veſſels all over the body», 3 they do in the ſungs of perfect 
animals. By chis diſpoſition, in every inſpiration, the whole 
body is inflated, and in every expiration compreſſed ; and 
conſequently the blood-veſſels mult ſuffer a vicilitude of ex- 
tention and contraction, and a greater motion be thereby im- 
preſſed on the contained fluids, than the Heart, which in 
theſe creatures does not appear to be muſcular, wauld be ca- 
pable of giving- T be only animal, exempted from this ne- 
ceſſary condition of receiving and expelling alternately ſome 
Auid in and out of the body, is a ſoxtus : but this, while in- 
cluded in the womb, ſeems to have little More than a vege- 


out abſurdity, be accounted a graſt upon, or branch of the 
mother. See Fokus, EMBRYO, Cc, 
One difficulty we muſt not here conceal, which. will lie a- 
fole doctrine, viz. that the Hearts of ſeveral a- 
nimals have been found to beat regularly and ſtrongly, even 
in vacuo 3 not leſs ſo than in the air. Witneſs the earts of 
frogs, tried by Mr. Boyle. Phileſoph. Tranſact. N“ 62. 
Eſtimate 7 the 2 of the HzART.— The quantity of the 


rious principles 3 by various authors, particularly Borelli, Mor- 
land, Keill, Jurin, &c. 

The force of the Heart may be defined by the motion where- 
with the Heart contracts; or by the motion of a weight 
which being oppoſed t9 the blood at its exit out of the Heart, 
will juſt balance and ſtop the ame. This we Dave 10 way 
of coming at 4 priori; the internal ſtructure of the part, 
and the nature and power of the contracting cauſe being but 
imperſectly known? ſo that the only means remaining, is to 
eſtimate it by the effects. : 
All the action of the Heart conſiſts in the contraction of its 
ventricles : the ventricles contracting, Frike or preſs upon 
the blood, and communicating part o their motion theretos 
drive it out with vehemence where the paſſage is open. — The 
blood thus protruded into the aorta, and pulmonary artery, 
preſſes every WAY 3 partly againſt the coats of the arteries, 
which by the laſt Jiaſtole had been leſt in a collapſed, flaccid 
Rate ; and partly againſt the anterior blood moving on too 
lowly before it. By ſuch means the coats of the arterics are 
gradually diſtended, and the antecedent blood has its motions 
=ccelerated. — By the Way it may be obſerved, that the More 
gaccid the arteries are, the leſs reſiſtance will they make to a 
dilatation 3 and the More they are dilated, the more ſtrongly 
will they reſiſt a farther diſtraction 3 ſo that the force of the 
blood, at its egreſs out of the Heart, is at firſt ſpent in di- 
tending the arteries, more than protruding the antecedent 
blood ; but afterwards more in protruding the blood, than in 
diſtending the arteries. 

Borelli, we have already obſerved, in his Oecon. Ani mal. makes 
the obſtacles to the motion of the blood through the arteries, 
equivalent to 1 80,000 pound 3 and the force of the Heart 


it ſelf, only equal to 3,009 pound, which is only 6 of the 


oppoſition it has to overcome. Then, deducting 45,000 
pound for the adventitious help of the muſcular elaſtic coat 
of the arteries 3 be leaves the Heart with a force of 3.000 
pound to overcome 3 reſiſtance of 135999? pound ; that is, 
with 1 to remove 45 3 which he ſuppoſes it enabled to Jo by 
virtue of percuſſion. 


But had he proceeded in his calculation to the veins, which he 
| allows 
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allows to contain quadruple the quantity of blbod found in the velocities, that is, as 900 to 42. 25 ; therefore F 
the arteries, and to which this energy of percuſſion either does 12. 25, ſOis15 to 0,74, — This heighth doub! ed, "hen 0 
not reach at all, or very languidly ; he would readily have or in inches 17.76; which is the heighth of a cylinder“, 
ſeen the ſyſtem of percuſſion to be, inſufficient. 5 is 6 ry of 
ib But his calculus it ſelf is alſo ſound to be faulty; the force | poſed to be equal to . 41873 and therefore the folid con; 
| aſcribed by him to the Heart being immenſely too great. —| is 7436112, the weight of which is equal to the abſolue. 
15S Dr. Jurin ſhews, that had he not made a miſtake in the com-| force of the Heart. e 25 
putation, the reſiſtance which the Heart has to overcome, | This weight is five ounces, whence the force of the ar 
if | muſt have come out, on his own principles, much greater ; | found equal to the weight of five ounces. is 
Wie - and inſtead of 135,000 pound, would have been 1,076,000 The fame author, by another method of calculatino 10 
__ pound, which tranſcends all probability. | Pea the laws of projectiles, finds the force of the Heart 1 © 
1 The great flults in his ſolution conſiſt, according to Dr. Ju- equal to eight ounces, which though ſomewhat more than was 
WW. | rin, in his eſtimating the motive force of the Heart by a pon- | before determined,” yet the difference is of ſma]) moment 
* | dus at reſt ; in ſuppoſing the whole weight ſuſtained by a} in reſpe& of Borellis account; the great failing in Whoſe c. 
muſcle, in one of his experiments, to be ſuſtained wholly by | eulation Dr. Keill takes to ariſe from his not nge de "ah 
the contracting force thereof ; in aſſuming muſcles, equally | tween the blood at reſt, and already in moti 
* heavy, to be of equal force : in ſuppoling the utmoſt force of | of the heart, it is certain, is not em 
$ the Heart exerted at every ſyſtole, ec. | | 2 A | 
$ Dr. Keill, in his E/ays of the Anim. Occon. firſt ventured to motion ; how that” motion 
i ſet aſide Borelli's calculus ; and ſubſtituted another, - almoſt Capacity to determine; 
af infinitely ſmaller, in its ſtead. His method of eſtimating the | © ance of the blood 
Y force of the Heart is as follows Having the velocity where- | force of the Heart i 
3 . with a fluid flows out at an orifice, without meeting any re | be put in motion by 


Heart will give it ; part of that force being ſpent in over- city of the blood would be conti 
i coming the reſiſtance of the maſs of blood. 1 therefore we] would continually decreuſe; and 
6 + knew Row much the velocity of the blcod is diminiſhed by this is evident, that if the circulation 
| reſiſtance, or what proportion the velocity of the blood re iſled, | "ped, all the force of the Heart 
| has to the blood driven out, and not reſiſted ; having already de- again. | Lat 
| | termined the velocity of the blood as it is reſiſted, we might eaſi- | Thus much for Dr. KeilPs f. 
ly recolleQ'the velocity by which the blood would flow were it | this with its defects; 


dog, near his body ; and paſſed convenient ligatures under corollary ; urging, tha 
| | them; he opened the whole diameter of the vellels, and re-  vity, acquirts its motion of it felf ; 
0 ceived the blood which run from it in the ſpace of ten ſe- ing the ſame time, only receives a 
1 conds : The ſame was afterwards done by the artery, for the | the water out of the veſſel. 
ſame ſpace of time ; and both the quantities of the blood were which he objects againſt, an 
exactly weighed. The experiment was repeated for the great- |- an expreſs vindication in 


| 208 | Dr. Jurin, however, proceeds to give another computation, 
It Now, the ve ocity of the blood in the iliac arte » fo near on more unexceptionable principles; though his adverſary has 
# the aorta, muſt be nearly the ſame with that in t aorta it found occaſion therein for recrimination. | 
1 ſelf; and b the velocity with which it flows out of | He conſiders one of the.ventricles of the Heart impelling the 
under, is the fame with which it would blood, 'as a given body impelling another at reſt, with a given 
flow out of the Heart unreſiſted: or, the blood runs through velocity; and after communicating part of its motion there- 
a wound in the iliac artery, with all the velocity it received to, proceeding with the fame common velocity. On which 
ot from the Heart. Now all the blood which runs along the iliac principle, the force of the Heart will either be equal to the 
0 artery, returns again by the iliac vein ; and conſequently," the | factum of the weight of the ventricle, and its initial velocity 
quantities of blood which paſs through both in the fame ſpace ere it impels the blood ; or to the ſum of the motions of the 
| of time, are equal. The quantity of blood, therefore, which ventricle and the blood flowing out of the ſame, and the 
f runs out of the iliac vein cut aſunder, is the ſame which ran motion communicated to the coats of the arteries and the an- 
. through the iliac artery, before it was cut, in that ſpace of tecedent blood. 
UE time. Having, therefore, the quantity which runs through] Now it is demonſtrable, 1. That the motion whereby : 
| | the iliac artery when it is cut, and when it is not cut, we] hollow machine, unequally contractile, does act in contraction, 
have their velocities; for the velocity of a fluid, running] is equal to the ſum of the factums of the ſeyeral particles ot 
through the ſame canal, in equal ſpaces of time, is directly as] the machine multiplied into their reſpective velocities. Whence 
| their quantities : but the velocity of the blood, when the ar- | it follows, that the motion of the machine is equal to the 
þ tery is cut, is equal to that it receives by the full force of the factum of its weight into ſome mean velocity between the 
it is not cut, is that velocity | particles moved ſwifteſt, and thoſe moved ſloweſt, — 2, That 
with which the blood moves through the aorta, reſiſted by the] if the water be expreſſed out of the orifice of ſuch a machine, 
anterior blood: and therefore theſe two velocities are to one the morion of the water burſting out of the fame, will bs 
| equal to the ſum of the facta of any tranſverſe ſections of all 
If now the Heart throw out two ounces of blood every ſyſ-] the threads of water, ſeverally multiplied into their reſpectic 
tole, which is a probable aſſumption, then the blood moves lengths and velocities : Whence it follows, that the mo: iv1 
through the aorta at the rate of 1 56 feet in a minute; and| of the water is equal to the factum of the water iſſuing out 
therefore the abſolute velocit wherewith the blood would be at the orifice into ſome mean length between that of th: 
forced into the aorta, did it find no reſiſtance, is ſuch as would longeſt thread and the ſhorteſt, Hence, alſo, if there be (+ 
make it move 390 feet in a minute, or 6 F feet in a ſecond. | veral ſuch machines full of water, and contracted alike, u- 
We now proceed to enquire, what is the heighth from which ther equally or unequally, the motion of the water, burſting 
; | a falling body will acquire this given velocity ? for this heighth| out at the orifice of one of them, will be in a ratio com- 
Fr doubled, gives the length of the cylinder whoſe baſe js equal] pounded of the quadruple ratio of any homologous diameter 
7 to the orifice of the aorta, and weight equal to the abſolute of the machine, and the reciprocal ratio of the time wherein 
force of the Heart, the contraction is effected. 
It is known by experiment, that the force of gravity will make] From theſe data is drawn a ſolution of the problem, 2 d 
a body move zo feet in a ſecond, which is the velocity it ac- | the farce of the Heart ?— For, calling the weight of the left 
quires in falling through 15 feet; and therefore this velocity 
is to the velocity of the blood flowing without reſiſtance into 
the aorta, as 30 to 6. 5: But becauſe the heighths from laments,” or threads of blood expelled from the fame, /; a 


Fo which bodies acquire given velocities, are as the ſquares of | ſection of the aorta, 3; the quantity of blood contained it 
- | | the 
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ventricle, 9 the time wherein the blood would be 
— out of the Heart, were the reſiſtance of the arteries 


and antecedent blood removed, # 


with the blood would flow th 
were taken away, v; the variable length of the 


| by the blood, x; and the time wherein 
to the ventricle, or the mean velocity of the 


will be =; the motion of the ventricle, = þ x ; the 
niotion of the blood iſſuing out, = 5 x Ix z and their 
ſum, or the force of the ventricle, = 5 v x 
whence, by the inverſe method 
deco of this weliuichs found = = x 
g=t; s$x=9. And hence, the force of the ventricle = 
Ix 31+ Alter the like manner, the force of the right 
ventricle (noting the ſame things by Greek letters, which in 
the left are denoted by Italic ones, is found =L+3+£+ 1 


So that the whole force of the Heart, is = 
+ = +1+>. 2, E. J. 


If now we ſuppoſe p = 8 ou 
$ = 10 ſquare inches, and 2 
q = 2 ounces avoird. 5s =x © 
The forces of the vent 


the variable velocity, where- 
rough the aorta, if the reſiſtance 
aorta, paſſed 


the length x is 
blood contiguous 
ventricle it ſelf, 


£ ++. But, 


f fluxions, the 
57 + {. But fince 


22 


nces, and * to 4 ounces, avoird. 
== to as much; / 2, and a = 
54185 ſquare inches, 
ricles will 
lib. oz, 


1+ inches; 
s= 0,583; and t 2 0,1”: 
be equal to the weights underwritten, viz. 

Of the left ventricle 

Of the right ventricle 

Force of the whole Heart 
Which weights have a veloci 
an inch each ſecond of a min 
Coroll, Hence it is inferred, that when the 
than ordinary, either the reſiſtance 
the force of the Heart is increaſed 
than uſual is expelled at each con 
vice verſa, = As alſo, 
or diminiſhed 
pelled at each contraction 


— 15 —4 
ty, where with they would move 


pulſe is quicker 
is leſs than ordinary, or 
» Or a leſs quantity of blood 
traction of the 

that if the reſiſtance be either i 
or the quantity of blood ex- 
r diminiſh- 


rt; and 
ncreaſed 
» Either the pulſe, 
„will be either increaſed 


the reſiſtance diminiſhed. 8 . 
On theſe Jurin proceeds to demonſtrate the 
tion of reſiſtance made to t 
in the ſyſtole, or the 
antecedent blood and the 
equal to the whole force of the #7, 


he blood, 
whole mo- 
coats of 


t, quam 


mmunicated to the antecedent blood 
ted to the coats of 
to the time of the 
ppoſe the ſyſtole 
between two pulſes, 
tecedent blood will be one 
Heart; and that communi- 


tion communicated to the 
the arteries, is 
proxi md. 

2%, That the motion co 
is to the motion communica 
time of the ſyſtole is 
if, with Dr. Keill 


in a ſyſtole, 
the arteries, as the 
diaſtole. Whence 
performed in one third of the intery 
unicated to the an 
motion of the 


„we ſu 


— 


the motion comm 
third of the whole 
cated to the arteries, two thirds. 
3%. In different animals 
compounded of the quad 
mologous veſſel, 

Heart is contract 
weight either 
plicate ratio 


„the force of the Heart is in a ratio 
diameter of any ho- 
the time wherein the 
pounded of the ratio of the 
hole animal, the ſubtri- 
and the reciprocal ratio of 


ruple ratio of the 
and the inverſe ratio of 
ed ; or a ratio com 


or the w 


dialgia. 


TAcEOUus. 
Hr ART of a tree, the middle 
is called fo. 


part thereof, taken longitudinal- 


See TRE, and TIM RER. 


CHIMuNEY, Ce. 
CHIMNEY-MoxkEv. 
See the article FIR E-S TONE. 
qualities of bodies; oppoſ- 
Corp. 
2, whoſe preſence is known, 
panſion of the air, or ſpirit, 
MOMETER. | 
excited in us by the action of 
on our organs of feeling. 


one of the primar 

See QUALITY, an 
be defined a phyſical bein 
degree meaſured by the ex 
See THER 


ſenſation, 


Heat may 
and its 
thermometer. 
is properly a 
re: or it is the effect of fire 
TION, and FIRE. | 
Hence ows, that what we call Zeat, is a particular idea, 


Vo f. I. 


in the fire that burns the finger, than pain in the needle that 
pricks it. — In effect, Heat, in the body that gives it, is only 
motion ; in the mind, only a particular idea or diſpoſition of 
the ſoul; See IDEA. | E | 
Heat, with reſpe& to our ſenſation, or the effect produced on 
us by a het body, is eftimated by its relation to the organ of 
feeling ; no om appearing to be hot, unleſs its Heat exceed 
that of our 

ſons, or at different times to the ſame perſon, ſhall appear 


Ariſtotle, and the Peripatetics, define Heat a quality, or ac- 
cident, whereby homogeneous things, 7. e, things of the ſame 
nature and kind, are collected or gathered together ; and he- 
terogeneous ones, or things of different nature, ſevered or 
diſunited.— Thus, fays he, the fame Heat which aſſociates 
and brings into a maſs Van, particles of gold before ſeparate, 
ſeparates the particles of two metals before mixed together. 
But, not only the doctrine, but the very inſtance he produces, 
is faulty : For Heat; though continued to eternity, will never 
ſeparate a maſs, e. g. of old, ſilver, and copper: and, on the 
contrary, if bodies of different qualities, as gold, filver, and 
copper, be put ſeparately in a veſſel over a fire z notwithſtand- 
ing all their heterogeneity, they will be mixed and congregated 
into a maſs thereby, | 

In effect, Heat cannot be ſaid to do either this thing or that 


mercury and ſulphur, in the higheſt, See OLD, SILVER, 
&c, 


ſalt, into glaſs, See G Ass. : 

The Epicureans, and other corpuſcularians, .define Heat not 
as an accident of fire, but as an eſſential power or property 
thereof, the ſame, in realit » With it, and only diſtinguiſhed 

Pf our conception. 

Heat, then, on their principles, is no other than the volatile 
ſubſtance of fire it ſelf, reduced into atoms, and emitted in a 
continual ſtream from ignited bodies 3 1o as not only to warm 
the object within its reach, but alſo, if they be = — 
to #indl; them, turn them into fire, and conſpire with them 


yond the ſame, and diſperſed every way, ſo as to eſcape the 
apprehenſion of the eye, and only to be perceivable by the 


The Carteſians, improving on this doctrine, aſſert Heat to 
conſiſt in a certain motion of the inſenſible particles of a bo- 
dy, reſembling the motion whereby the ſeveral parts of our 
body are agitated by the motion of the heart and blood. See 


Our lateſt, and beſt writers of mechanical, experimental, and 
chemical philoſophy, differ very conſiderably about Heat. —. 
The fundamental difference is, Whether it be a peculiar pro- 
perty of one certain immutable body called fire; or whether 
it may be produced mechanically in other bodies, by inducing 
an alteration in the particles thereof. 
The former tenet, which is as antient as Democritus, and the 
ſyſtem of atoms, had given way to that of the Carteſians and 
other mechaniſts ; but is now with great addreſs retrieved and 
improved on by ſome of the lateſt writers, particularly Hom- 
berg, the younger Lemery, Graveſande, and above all, the 
learned and induſtrious Boerhaave, in a courſe of lectures ex. 
preſly on fire; the reſult whereof we have already laid down 
under the article Fiz x. | f 
The thing we call fre, according to this author, is a body, 
ſui generis, created ſuch ab origine, unalterable in its nature 
and properties, and not either producible de novo, from any 
other body, nor capable of being reduced into any other body, 
or of ceaſing to be fire. 
This fire, he contends, is diffuſed equably every where, and 
exiſts alike, or in equal quantity, in all the parts of ſpace, 
whether void, or poſſeſſed by bodies ; but that naturally, and 
in it ſelf, it is perfectly latent and imperceptible; and is only 
diſcovered by certain effects which it produces, and which 
are cognizable by our ſenſes. 
Theſe effects are Heat, light, colour, rarefaction and burning; 
Which are all indications of fire, as being none of them pro- 
108 ducible 
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þ | ducible by any other cauſe : 80 that wherever we obſerve any] very pinching day, will at firſt fancy himſelf in 3 Rove > 
| | . of fire. | Whence it appears, that the ſen. of Heat does by no n. 


fre remain without any of theſe effects; any, we mean, or difference between the internal and exte 
* . ges each to affect our ſenſes, or become objects thereof : I ; — wk 
1 and this, he adds, is the ordinary caſe ; there being a concur- burning, ratefaction, ct. See Licar, Burning &- 
if | _ rence of other cireumſtances, which ate often wanting, ne-| The mechanical philoſophers, particularly my lord Bacon 
= ä ceflary to the production of ſuch ſenſible effects. Mr. Boyle, and Sir Iſaac Newton, look on in another 
| Hence, particularly, it is, that we ſometimes find ſeveral, and light, — They do not conceive it as an Original Inherent 
\'F ſometimes all of theſe effects of fire together, and ſometimes perty of any particular ſort of body ; but mechanical! _ 
one unaccompanied with any others ; according as the circum-| qucible in any body, * . A 
Rances favour or diſpoſe for the ſame. — Thus we find light My lord Bacon, in an expreſs treatiſe De forma Cali; de 
without Heat ; as in rotten wood, putrid fiſhes, or the mer- duces, from a particular enumeration of the ſevera] phznome. 
curial phoſphorus: nay, and one of them may be in the high-| nz an, effects of Hear: | 8 
5 . eſt degree, and the other not ſenſible 3 as in the focus of a| 10. That Heat is motion : not, that motion generates a, 
i large burning-glaſs expoſed to the moon where, though the or Hear motion ; though in many caſes, this be true: But 
7. light, as Dr. Hooke found, was ſufficient to have inftantly | that the very thing Heat is very motion, and nothing elſe.— 
| blinded the beſt eye, yet no Heat was perceivable, nor was| But this motion, he ſhews, has ſeveral peculiar circumſtances, 
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On the other hand, there may be Feat without light, as we endeavours to dilate or ſtretch into a r di : 
find in folid phoſphorus ; in aids, which ve. 24 before. Fr dimenſion than 
when they boil, and not only beat and rarefy, but alfo burn 3e. That this expanſive motion is directed towards the cir. 
or conſume the parts ; and in metals, ſtones, &. which con- cumference, and at the ſame time upwards ; which appears 

ſhine, or become ignited, — hence, that an iron rod being erected in the fire, will burn 


Nay, and there may be the moſt intehſe Heat in nature with- the band that holds it, much ſooner than if put in laterally 
out any light: Thus in the focus of a large burning concave, 4*. That this expanſive motion is not equable, and cr * 
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| there, it would be inſtantly turned into a coal, or even a calx. li ignited iron Sc. — Laſtly; that thi ion i 
1 So alſo rarefactions are frequently ang on by the thermome- — : g FI "0 Motion i ny? 
; ter, in the night time, without either Hat or light, &:, Hence, he defines Heat an expanſi undulato 
| | Thus it appears, that the effects of fire have a dependance on in the minute particles of xe whereby * 
28 other concurring circumſtances; ſome more, and others leſs. with ſome rapidity, towards the circumference, and at the 
k — One thing ſeems to be required in rommon to them all, fame time incline a little upwards, 
| vz. that the fire be collected or brought into leſs compaſs: Hence, again, he adds, that if in any natural body, you can 
0 without this, as fire is every where equably diffuſed, it could excite a motion whereb it ſhall expand or dilate it ſelf; and 
22 | have no more effect in one place than another, but muſt ei- can fo repreſs and dire this motion upon it ſelf, as that the 
| ther be diſpoſed to warm, burn, and ſhine every where, or no dilatation ſhall not proceed uniformly, but obtain in ſome 
| where. Indeed, ſuch every where does amount to no where; | parts, and be checked in others, you will generate Isa, 
. for to have the ſame Heat, &c. in every place, would be to This doctrine, Des Cartes and his ſect adhere to with ſome 
* have no Heat : It is only the changes that we perceive; thoſe little variation. — According to them, Heat conſiſts in 2 cer. 
N alone make the mind 3 in its ſtate, and become con- tain motion, or agitation of the parts of a body, like to that 
| ſcious of the things that iverſify it. So our bodies being | wherewith the ſeveral parts of our body are agitated by the 
4 equally preſſed on all ſides by the ambient ar, we feel no motion of the heart and blood, See Calrpun. 
preſſure at all; but if the preſſure be only taken off in any| Mr. Boyle, in a treatiſe of the Mechanical Orgin of Hut 


1 ſeveral effort, and ſecond that of the preceding ones, till by piece of iron, the metal thereb becomes exceedingly het ; 
„ a ſeries of augmentations, the effect is ſenſible. — This is the yet there is nothing to- make it 4 except the forcible motion 
[ office of thoſe bodies which we call luminaries; ſuch as the of the hammer imprefling a vehement and variouſly detcr- 
$ fun, and other heavenly bodies; and culinary fires, lamps, Ec. mined agitation on the ſmall parts of the iron, which being 
5 on earth, which do not emit the fire from their own ſub-| a cold bod before, grows, by that ſuper· induced commotion 

| i ; | mal parts, hot - Firſt, in a more looſe acceptation of 
motation direct the undetermined corpuſcles into parallel rays. the word, with regard to ſome other bodies, compared with 

And the effect may be ſtill further intended by a ſecond col- which it was cold before: and then ſenſibly bot, becauſe this 

lection of theſe parallel, into converging rays, by means of agitation ſurpaſſes that of the parts of our fingers; and in this 

a concave ſpeculum, or a convex glaſs, which at length bring | jnſtance oftentimes, the hammer and the anvil continue cold 

| them all into a point ; whence thoſe aſtoniſhing effects of our aſter the operation ; which ſhews that the Heat acquired by 
| large burning-glaſſes, &. See Ray, PARALLEL, Con-| the iron, was not communicated by either of thoie imple- 
VEX, BURNING-GLAss, Te, 1 c ments as Heat, but produced in it A motion great enough 

% The ſecond way wherein the collection is made, is not by ſtrongly to agitate the parts of fo ſmall a body as the piece of 
determining the vague fire, or giving it any new direction; iron, without being able to have the like effect upon FA much 


4 but merely by aſſembling it; which is done by the attrition, greater maſſes of metal, as the hammer and the anvil. T hough, 
If or rubbing of two bodies ſwiftly againſt each other ; ſo ſwift- if the percuſſions were often, and briskly renewed, and the 
90 in e ect, as that nothing in the ar, except the floating hammer were ſmall; this alſo might be heated, — Whence it 
re, has activity enough to move an equal pace, or ſucceed is not necellary that a body it ſelf ſhould be hot to give Heat. 
. faſt enough into the places continually relinquiſhed by it: by] If a large nail be driven by a hammer into a plank of wood, 
| which means fire, the moſt agile body in nature, ſlipping in, jt will receive ſeveral ſtrokes on its head, ere it grow Hot; 
becomes collected in the path of the moving body; ſo that but when it is once driven to the head, a few ſtrokes (uffice 
the moveable has, as it were, a fiery atmoſphere around it.— to give it a conſiderable Heat. for while, at every blow of 
Thus it is the axes of chariot-wheels, mill-ſtones, the ropes | the hammer, the nail enters farther into the w » the mo- 
of ſhips, cannon-balls, Ge. conceive Heat, and frequently | tion produced is chiefly Progreſſive, and is of the whole nail 
Kindle into flame. tending one way; but when the motion ceaſes, the impulſe 
Thus much for the circumſtance in Heat, common to all the} given dy the ſtroke, being unable to drive the nail further on, 
effects of fire, viz. collection. — The particular circumſtan- | or break it, muſt be ſpent in making a various, vehement, 
| : ces are various: Thus, for it to warm, or to heat, i. e. give] and inteſtine commotion of the parts among themſelves, 
Vi the ſenſation of it, it is neceſſary that there be more fire in| Wherein the nature of 77a: conſiſts. Mech. Produc. of Heat 
f the Hot body, or thing, than in the organ whereby it is to be and Cold. 
felt; otherwiſe the mind will not be put into any new ſtate That Mat, ſays the ſame author, is mechanically produci- 
upon its approach, nor have any new idea. W ence, alſo, ble, appears probable from a conſideration of its nature, which 
if the contrary to this obtains, v. g. if there be leſs fire in the] ſeems principally to conſiſt in that mechanical property of 
external object than in the organ, it will raiſe an idea of cold, matter called motion 3 but which is here ſubject to three 
or chillinefs, | conditions or modifications. 
Thus it is that a man coming out of a hot bath, into a mo-| F irſt, the agitation of the parts of the body muſt be vehe- 
derately warm air, ſeems as if he Were got into an exceffive| ment, — F or this diſtinguiſhes the bodies ſaid to be hat, from 


cold place; and another entering a room ſcarcely warm, in a | thoſe which are barely Huid, — Thus, the particles of water, 
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in its natural fate, move [6 cal y, that we do not feel it 


at all warm, though it could not be a liquor, unleſs they | 
were in/a reſtleſs motion; but when water becomes actu- | 
ally hot, the motion manifeſtly and propartionably appears | 
| ly ſtrike our. organs of feeling | 


vehement, ſince it does not on 
briskly, but ordinarily produces numerous very {mall bubbles, 
melts coagulated oil caſt upon it, and affords vapours, which 
by their agitation aſcend into the air.—And if the degree of 
Heat be ſuch as to make the water boil, the agitation be- 
comes more manifeſt by the confuſed motions, waves, noiſe, 
bubbles, and other obvious effects, excited therein; Thus, 
in a heated iron, the vehement agitation of its parts may be 
eaſily inferred from the motion, and the hiſſing noiſe it makes 
with the drops of water that fall upon it. — But though the 
agitation be various, as well as vehement, yet there is a third 
condition — make a body het; which is, that the 
agitated particles, or, at leaſt the greateſt number of them, be 
ſo minute, as to be ſingly inſenſible. Were an heap of ſand 
to be vehemently agitat by a whirlwind, the bulk of the 
corpuſcles would keep their agitation from being properly 
Heat, though by their numerous ſtrokes upon a man's face, 
and the brisk commotion of the ſpirits, which would thence 
enſue, they might perhaps produce that quality, 

The ſecond condition is, that the determination be very va- 
rious, and tend all manner of Ways, — This variety of de- 


whether the body be applied to the upper, the lower, or any 
other part of it.—Hence, if we duly attend to this notion 
of the nature of Heat, it is eaſy to diſcern how it may be 
uced ſeveral ways ; for, except in ſome few 
anomalous caſes, by whatever means the inſenfible parts of a 
body can be put into a very confuſed and vehement agitation, 
Heat will be introduced into that body: and as there are ſe- 
veral agents and operations, oy which the heating motion 
may be excited; fo there muſt be ſeveral mechanic; ways of 
producing Heat : various experiments may be reduced to al- 
moſt each of theſe heads ; chance it ſelf having, in the labo- 
ratories of chemiſts, afforded ſeveral phznomena referable 
thereto, Boyle, ub; 7 ts Et g 

This ſy ſtem is further ſupported by Sir Iſaac Newton, who 
does not conceive fire, as any particular ſpecies of body, ori- 
ginally endued with ſuch and ſuch properties. Fire, accord- 
ing to him, is only a body much ignited, 7. e. heated hot, ſo 
as to emit light copiouſly : what elſe, ſays he, is red hot 
iron than fire? and what elſe is a burning coal than red hot 
wood ? or flame it ſelf than red hot ſmoke} It is certain, that 
flame is only the volatile part of the ſuel heated red hot, i. e. 
ſo hot as to ſhine; and hence only ſuch bodies as are volatile, 
i. e. ſuch as emit a copious fume, will flame; nor will they 
flame longer than they have furac to burn. —In diſtilling hot 
ſpirits, if the head of the ſtill be taken off, the aſcending va- 
pours will catch fire from a candle, and turn into flame. 80 
ſeveral bodies, much heated by motion, attrition, fermenta- 
tion, or the like, will emit lucid fumes ; which, if they be 
Copious enough, and the Heat ſufficiently great, will be flame: 


and the reaſon why fuſed metals do not flame, is the ſmall-- 


neſs of their fume ; for, that ſpelter, which fumes moſt co- 
piouſly, does likewiſe flame. — Add, that all flaming bodies, 
as oil, tallow, wax, wood, pitch, ſulphur, &c. by flaming 
waſte, and vaniſh into burning ſmoke. Optics, 

And do not all fixed bodies, when heated beyond a certain 
degree, emit light and ſhine ? and is not this emiſſion per- 
formed by the vibrating motion of their parts? and do not 
all bodies, which abound with terreſtrial and ſulphureous parts, 
emit light as often as thoſe parts are ſufficiently agitated ; 
whether that agitation be made by external fire, or by fricti- 
On, or percuſhon, or putrefaction, or any other cauſe 
Thus, ſea-water, in a ſtorm ; quickſilver agitated in vacuo; 
the back of a cat, or the neck of a horſe, obliquely rubbed 
in a dark place; wood, fleſh and fiſh, while they putrify ; 
Vapours from putrifying waters, uſually called ignes fatui ; 
ſtacks of moiſt hay or corn; glow-worms ; amber and dia. 
monds, by rubbing ; ſcrapings -of ſteel, ſtruck off with a 
flint, &c, emit light. Id. ibid. | | 
Are not groſs bodies and light convertible into one another ? 
and may not bodies receive much of their activity from the 
Particles of light, which enter their compoſition ? I know 
do body leſs apt to ſhine than water; and yet water by fre- 
quent diſtillations, changes into fixed earth; which, by a 
Pa; Heat, may be brought to ſhine like other bodies. 

ibid. 
Add, that the ſun and ſtars, according to Sir Iſaac Newton's 


Conjecture, are no other than great earths vehemently heated: | 


for large bodies, he obſerves, preſerve their Heat the longeſt, 
their parts heating one another 5 and why may not great, 
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denſe, und fixed bodies, when Beated beyond a certain de- 
gree, emit light fo copiouſly, as by the emiſſion and re- action 
thereof, and the reflections and tefractions of the rays within 
the pores, to grow ſtill hotter, till they arrive at ſuch a period 
of Heat as is that of the fun ? Their parts may be further 
preſerved from fuming away, not only by their fixity, but 
by the vaſt weight and denſity of their atmoſpheres incum- 
bent on them, and ſtrongly compreſſing them, and conden- 
ling the vapours and exhalations ariſing from them. Thus, 
we ſee, warm water, in an exhauſted receiver, ſhall boil as 
vehemently as the hotteſt water open to the air; the weight of 
the incumbent atmoſphere, in this latter caſe, keeping down the 
Vapours, and hindering the ebullition, till it has conceived its 
utmoſt degree of Heat, So, allo, a mixture of tin and lead, 
put on a red hot iron in vacuo, emits a fame and flame : but 
the ſame mixture, in the open air, by reaſon of the incum- 
bent atmoſphere, does not emit the leaſt ſenſible flame. 
Thus much for the Sy/em Ca the Producibility of Heat. 

On the other hand, NI. omberg, in his Et an Souffre 
Principe, holds, that the chemical principle, or element, 
ſulphur, which is. ſuppoſed one of the ſimple, primary, pre- 
exiſtent ingredients of all natural bodies, is real fire ; and 
conſequently that fire is co-eval with body. Mem. de F Acad. 
an, 1705, See SULPHUR. | 

Dr. Graveſande goes on much the ſame principle : fire, 
according to him, enters the compoſition of all bodies, is 
contained in all bodies, and may be ſeparated or procured 
from all bodies, by rubbing them againſt each other, and thus 
putting their fire in motion. But fire, he adds, is by no 
means generated by ſuch motion, Elem. Phy. T. II. c. 1. 
A body is only ſenſibly hot, when the degree of its Heat ex- 
ceeds that of our organs of ſenſe ; fo that there may be a lu- 
cid body, without any ſenſible Heat; and conſequently, as 
Feat is only a fenſible quantity, without any Heat at all, 
Heat, in the hot bod » ſays the ſame author, is an agitation 
of the parts of the * made by means of the fire con- 
tained in it ; by ſuch agitation a motion is produced in our 
bodies, which excites the idea of Heat in our minds: fo that 
Heat, in reſpect of us, is nothing but that idea, and in the 
bot body nothing but motion. — If ſuch motion expel the fire 
in right lines, it may give us the idea of light; if in a vari- 
ous and irregular motion, only Heat. 

M. Lemery the Meng nr agrees with theſe two authors in 
aſſerting this abſolute, and ingenerable nature of fire; but he 
extends it further. Not contented to confine it as an element 
to bodies, he endeavours to ſhew that it is equably diffuſed 
through all ſpace, is preſent in all places, in the void ſpaces 
between bodies, as well as in the inſenſible interſtices between 
their parts. Mem, de b Acad. an, 1713. See ETHER. 
This laſt ſentiment falls in with that of Boerhaave above de- 
livered:— It ſeems extravagant to talk of Heating cold liquors 
with ice; yet Mr. Boyle aſſures us, he has eaſily done it, by 
taking out of a baſon of cold water, wherein ſeveral frag- 
ments of ice were ſwimming, one piece or two which he 
perceived very well drenched with the liquor, and ſuddenly 
immerging them into a wide- mouthed glaſs of ſtrong oil of vi- 
triol: for the menſtruum preſently mixing with the water, 
which adhered to the ice, produced in it a brisk Heat, ſome. 
times with a manifeſt ſmoke, and that ſuddenly diſſolving the 
contiguous parts of the ice, and thoſe the next, the whole 
ice was ſoon reduced to water and the corroſive menſtruum 


being, by two or three ſhakes, well diſperſed through it, the 


whole mixture would immediately grow fo hot, that ſome- 
times the containing vial could not be endured in ones hand, 
Boyle, abi ſupra. 

There is a great variety in the Heat of different places, and 
ſeaſons, — Naturaliſts commonly lay it down, that the nearer 
the centre of the earth, the Hotter it is tound ; but this does 
not hold ſtrictly true. —In digging mines, wells, c. they 


find that at a little depth below the ſurface, it feels cool; a 


little lower, and it is yet colder, as being now beyond any 
reach, or influence, of the ſun's rays, infomuch that water 
will freeze almoſt inſtantaneouſly ; and hence the uſe of ice- 
houſes, &:. but when a little lower, vir. about 40 or 50 foot 
deep, it begins to grow warmer, ſo that no ice can bear it; and 
then the deeper they go, ſtill the greater the Heat: till, at 
length, reſpiration grows difficult, and the candles go out, 

Hence ſome have recourſe to the notion of a fund of fire 
lodged in the centre of the earth; which they conſider as 3 
central ſun, and the great principle of the generation, vege- 
tation, nutrition, &c. of foflil and vegetable bodies. Sco 
CENTRAL Fire; ſee alſo FARTH, EanTHQuakt, Oc. 

But Mr, Boyle, who had been at the bottom of ſome mines 
himſelf, ſuſpects that this degree of Heat, at leaſt in ſome 
of them, may ariſe from the peculiar nature of the minerals 
generated therein. To confirm this, he inſtances in a mine- 
ral of a vitriolic kind, dug up in large quantities, in ſeve- 


ral parts of England, which by the bare effuſion of common 


water will grow ſo het, as almoſt to take fire, 
On the other hand, as you aſcend high mountains, the att 


grows more and more piercing and cold: thus the tops of the 
/ | Pico 
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E 
ral others, even in the moſt ſultry countries, are found eter- | mate may be made of the Intermed ate degrees. 


ficient to thaw the ſame. 


nally inveſted with ſnow and ice; the Heat never being ſuf- | | 


In ſome of the mountains of Peru there is no ſuch thing as 
running, water, but all ice: plants make a ſhift to grow a- 
bout the feet of the mountains, but near the top no vegeta- 
ble can live, not for want of food, but through the intenſe- 


neſs of the cold. This effect is attributed to the thinneſs of | 20 | 18797 | 21737 | 13166 
the air, and the little ſurface of earth there is to refle& the * ow e 1 
rays. The rays are here only determined into a paralleliſm; = — * 23 40 6944 
but the effect of direct parallel rays is found, by computation, * IS 2299 3798 
to be very inconſiderable z this effect being really greater in £ 2 22773 1075 
winter than ſummer. * 40 " 343 oO 
Hear, in geography. The diverſity -of the Heat of cli 5 2 xn why — 


and ſeaſons, ariſes from the different angles, under which the 
ſun's rays ſtrike upon the earth's ſurface. See CLIMATE, 
ANGLE, &c. | „ 

It is ſhewn in mechanics, that a moving body, ſtriking per- 


pendicularly on another, acts on it with all its force ; that 


ons lodged in the air, and produce thunder, lightning, &c. 


a body ftriking obliquely, acts with the leſs force, the more 
it deviates from the perpendicular, — Now fire, moving in 
right lines, muſt obſerve the ſame mechanical law as other 
bodies; and conſequently its action muſt be meaſured by the 
fine of the angle of incidence: And hence fire, ſtriking on 
any obſtacle in a direction parallel thereto, has no ſenſible ef- 
et, by reaſon the ratio is almoſt infinite, i. e. nothing. Ac- 
cordingly, the ſun, radiating on the earth in the morning, 
ſcarce produces any warmth at all. See PERCUsstox, and 
ComPosriTion of MoT10N. 

Hence, Dr. Halley gives a mathematical computation of the 
effect of the ſun, under different ſeaſons and climates ; 
going on this principle, that the ſimple action of the ſun, 
as all other impulſes or ſtrokes, is more or leſs forcible, 
according to the fines of the angles of incidence, or to 
the perpendicular let fall on the plane : whence, the ver. 
tical ray (which is of the greateſt Heat) being put for ra- 
dius, the force of the ſun on the horizontal ſurface of the 


earth will be to that, as the fine of the ſun's altitude at any 


other time. 
Hence it follows, that the time of the continuance of the 


ſun's ſhining, being taken for a baſis, and the fines of the ſun's 
altitudes erected thereon as ; and a curve drawn 
through the extremities of perpendiculars : the area com- 
prehended will be proportionate to the collection of the Heat 
of all the ſun's beams in that ſpace of time. 

Hence it will follow likewiſe, that under the pole the collec- 
tion of all the Heat of a tropical day, is proportionate to a 
rectangle of the fine of 23 degrees and an half, into 24 
hours, or the circumference of a circle; that is, the ſine of 


23 degrees and an half, being nearly & of radius, as &, into 
12 hours. Or, the polar Heat is equal to that of the ſun con- 
tinuing 12 hours above the horizon at 53 degrees heighth ; 


than which the ſun is not five hours more elevated. under the | 


equinoctial. 1 

But whereas the nature of Heat is to remain in the ſubject, 
after the luminary that occaſioned its being heated is removed, 
and particularly in the air; under the equinoctial, the 12 hours 
abſence of the ſun does but little diminiſh the motion im- 
preſſed by the paſt action of his rays, wherein Heat conſiſts, 
before he riſes again; but under the pole, the long abſence 
of the ſun for ſix months, wherein the extremity of cold 
does obtain, hath ſo chilled the air, that it is, as it were, 
frozen, and cannot, before the ſun has got far towards it, be 
any ways ſenſible of his preſence, his beams being obſtructed 
by thick clouds, and perpetual fogs and miſts, 

Add, that the different degrees of Heat and cold in different 
places, depend, in great meaſure, upon the accidents of ſitu- 
ation, with regard to mountains or valleys, and the ſoil. — 
The firſt greatly help to chill the air by the winds, which 
come over them, and which blow in eddies through the le- 
vels beyond. See Win. - 
Mountains, ſometimes, turning a concave fide towards the 
ſun, have the effect of a burning mirror on the ſubject plain; 
and the like effect is ſometimes had from the concave or con- 
vex parts of clouds, either by refraction or reflection. And 
ſome even take theſe to be ſufficient to kindle the exhalati- 


See MounTain, MIRROR, Oe. 

As to ſoils: a ſtony, ſandy, or chalky earth, it is known, 
reflects moſt of the rays into the air again, and retains but 
few ; by which means a conſiderable acceſſion of Heat is de- 
rived to the air; as, on the contrary, black ones abſorb 
moſt of the rays, and return few into the air, ſo that the 
ground is ſo much the Hotter. See BLAcKNESSs, WHITE- 
NESS, Oc. 

This the peaſants, who inhabit the moraſs de Veenen, where 
turf is dug, are very ſenſible of; walking there but a little 


while, the feet grow extremely hot, but the face not at all: 
on the contrary, in a ſandy place, the feet are ſcarce warm, 
when the face is ſcorched by the great reflection. 

The following table gives the Heat to every tenth degree of 


Whence are deducible the following corollaries : 

1%, That the equinoctial Heat, whin the ſun becomes ver- 
tical, is as twice the ſquare of the radius: which may be 
propoſed as a ſtandard to be compared with, in all other 
caſes. | | | 
2. That under the equinoctial, the Heat is as the fine of the 
ſun's declination. . ; 

3%, That in the frigid zones, when the ſun ſets not, the 
Heat is as the circumference of a circle into the ſine of the 
altitude at 6, And, conſequently, that in the ſame latitude, 
theſe aggregates of warmth, are as the. fines of the ſun's de- 
clination ; and at the ſame declination of the ſun, they are 
as the ſines of the latitudes into the fines of the declination. 
4% That the equinoQtial day's Heat, is every where as the 
coſine of the latitude, | | _—_ | 

5®, In all places where the ſun ſets, the difference between 
the ſummer and winter Heats, when the declinations are con- 
trary, is equal to a circle into the fine of the altitude at 6, 
in ſummer parallel ; and conſequently thoſe differences 
are as the fines of latitude into, or multiplied by, the fines 
of declination, | 8 

69, From the foregoing table it appears, that the tropical ſun, 
under the equinoctial, has of all others the leaſt force; un- 
der the pole it is greater than any other day's Heat whatever, 
being to that of the equinoctial as 5 to 4. | 

From the table, and theſe corollaries, a general idea may be 
conceived of the ſum of all the actions of the fun in the 
whole year, and thus that part of Heat, which ariſeth ſimply 
from the preſence of the ſun, may be brought to a geome- 
trical certainty. The Heat of the ſun, for any ſmall por- 
tion of time, is always as a rectangle, contained under tho 
ſine of the angle of incidence of the ray, producing Heat at 
that time. WT 


HE Ar, is uſually divided, by the ſchool philoſophers, into ac 


tual and potential. 


Afual Hz AT, is that which we have been hitherto ſpeaking 


of, and which is an effect of real, elementary fire. 


Potential HEAT, is that which we find in pepper, wine, and 


certain chemical preparations, as oil of turpentine, brandy, 
quick-lime, c. See PoTrENTIATI. 4 
The Peripatetics account for the Heat of quick-lime from 
an antiperiſtaſis. See ANT IPERISTASIs. 
The Epicureans, and other corpuſcularians, attribute even 
otential Heat, to atoms or particles of fire detained and 
ocked up in the pores of thoſe bodies, and remaining at ret 
therein; which being excited to action again by the Heat and 
moiſture of the mouth, or by the effuſion of cold water, or 
the like cauſe, break their incloſures, and diſcover what they 
are. | 
This doQrine is well illuſtrated by M. Lemery the younger, 
in the inſtances of quick-lime, regulus of antimony, tin, Oc. 
in the calcination whereof he obſerves, 1. That the fire, 
which they imbibe in the operation, makes a ſenſible addition 
to the weight of the body, amounting ſometimes to one tenth 
of the whole; and, that during this impriſonment, it {ill 
retains all the particular properties or characters of fire; 25 
appears hence, that when once ſet at liberty again, it has al} 
the effects of other fire. 
Thus a ſtony, or ſaline body being calcined, and water 
poured thereon, that fluid is ſound ſufficient, by its external 
impreſſion, to break up the cells, and let the fire out; and 
upon this the water is rendred more or leſs warm, according 
to the fire lodged therein. Hence, alſo, it is, that ſome of 
theſe bodies viſibly contain a deal of actual fire; and the 
ſlighteſt occaſion is capable of diſengaging it: Upon apply- 
ing them to the skin, they burn and raiſe an eſchar, not un- 
like the top of a live coal. 
To this it is objected, that the particles of fire are only ſuch 
in virtue of the rapid motion wherewith they are ' agitated j 
ſo that to ſuppoſe them fixed in the pores of a body, is t 
diveſt them at once of that which conſtituted them fire; 
and, conſequently, to diſqualify them from producing tha 
effects aſcribed to them. —To which M. Lemery anſwers, 
that though the rapid motion of fire do contribute vcr) 


greatly to its effects, yet the particular figure of its particles 
f 70. 
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+» be c6nfidered withal. And though fire ſhould be detained, 
and fixed in the ſubſtance of bodies, yet why ſhould it fare 
worſe than other fluids in the fame circumſtances ? Water, 
for inſtance, is a fluid, whoſe fluidity depends, as already ob- 
ſerved, on fire, and conſequently is leſs fluid than fire ; and 
et every day water is incloſed in bodies of all forts without 
Lang its fluidity, or any of the properties that characterize 
t. 5 
Add, that when water is froze, the motion of its parts is, 
doubtleſs, diſcontinued ; and yet the figure of the particles re- 
maining the ſame, it is ready to commence a fluid, as be- 
fore, upon the leaſt warmth. See WATER. 
Laſtly, though ſalt be allowed to be the matter of taſtes, and 
that it has certain properties, ariſing chiefly from the figure 
of its parts, yet it only acts when diſſolved; or, which a- 
mounts to the ſame, when it ſwims in a fluid proper to keep 
its parts in motion : yet it is not leſs falt, or leſs the matter 
of taſte, when not in a ſtate of diſſolution: to deſpoil it of 
that quality, the figure of its parts muſt be altered, See 
SALT. 
As to what may be further objected of the impoſſibility of 
fixing ſo fine, ſubtle, penetrative, and active a matter as 
fire, within the ſpongeous ſubſtance of a groſs, porous body ; 
it will be of no great weight, unleſs it can be proved, that 
the pores of the cells are bigger than the ſame. —If it be in- 
ſiſted, again, that a body which could find its way into a 
ſolid body, might get out again the ſame way; and that as 
it only penetrated the body, by reaſon its own corpuſcles 
were {ſmaller than the pores, the ſame conſideration muſt let it 
out again: It is anſwered, that the pores are not now in the 
ſame condition as before ; the fire, in calcining, opened and 
dilated the pores ; which, upon the fire's ceaſing, muſt cloſe 
and con again. Mem. de P Acad. an, 1713. 
Mr. Boyle endeavours to ſet afide this account, and ſubſtitute 
a mechanical property, viz. a peculiar texture of parts, in 
lieu of fire. Though a great likeneſs might be expected be- 
tween the particles of fire adhering to the quick-lime, and 
thoſe of highly rectiſied ſpirit of wine; yet he has not found 
that the effuſion of the ſpirit upon quick-lime, produced any 
ſenſible Heat, or viſible diſſolution of the lime, though it 
ſeemed to be greedily ſucked in, as common water would 
have been. And further, he found, that if cold water were 
poured on the ſame lime ſo drenched, there would enſue no 
manifeſt Heat ; nor did the lump appear ſwelled or broken, 
till ſome hours after ; which ſeems to argue, that the texture 
of the lime admitted ſome particles of the ſpirit of wine into 
ſome of its pores, which were either larger, or more fit for it, 
without admitting it into the moſt numerous, whereinto the 
liquor muſt be received, to be able ſuddenly to diffipate the 
corpuſcles of lime into their minuter particles, 

Theſe phenomena, according to Mr. Boyle, ſeem to ſhew, 
that the diſpoſition which lime has to grow hot with water, 
greatly depends on ſome peculiar texture; ſince the aqueous 
parts, which one would think capable of quenching moſt of 

| the fiery atoms ſuppoſed to adhere to quick-lime, did not 
near ſo much weaken the diſpoſition of it to Heat, as that 
exceſs of the ſpirituous corpuſcles, and their contexture with 
thoſe of the lime, increaſed it. 

Yet, in other places, this author appears rather to give into the 
corpuſcular ſcheme : urging, that if inſtead of cold water, you 
quench the lime with hot water, the ebullition will be, often- 
times, far greater than if the liquor were cold ; which in- 
deed might well be expected, hot water being much fitter 
than cold, ſuddenly to pervade the body of the lime, and ha- 
ſtily diſſolve, and ſet at liberty, the fiery and ſaline parts 
wherewith it abounds. And what a greater intereſt ſalts may 
have in producing ſuch Heats than cold water, he has alſo 
tried, by pouring acid ſpirits, and particularly ſpirit of ſalt, 
upon good quick-lime : for by this means there would be a far 
greater degree of Heat excited, than if he had uſed common 
water; and this, whether he employed the ſpirit cold or hot. 
It is not eaſy, ſays the ſame author, to apprehend how ſuch 
light and minute bodies, ſhould be ſo long detained, as muſt 
by this hypotheſis be allowed, in quick-lime eſpecially ; ſince 
no great Heat enſues the pouring of water upon minium, or 
crocus martis per ſe, though they have been calcined by a vio- 
lent fire, the effluvia whereof ſeem to adhere to them, by 
the increaſe of the weight the lead and iron manifeſtly re- 
ceive from the operation of it. Mech. Orig. of Heat. 

Hrar, in the animal oeconomy, Natural HEAT, Vital HEAT. 
See HEART, BLooD, and Innate HE Ar. 

Innate HEAT, calidum innatum, is a term the antients had 
many vague notions about: but geometrical reaſoning has 

taught us to affix a more diſtinct idea hereto: for it is 
bence, ſays Dr. Quincy, we know, that this innate Heat 
is no more than the attrition of the parts of the blood, oc- 
caſioned by its circulatory motion, eſpecially in the arteries 5 | 
wherein, being propelled from a circular baſe, towards the 
apex of an hollow cone, with a force begun in the heart, it 
meets with a double reſiſtance ; viz. againſt the ſides of the 
arteries, and againſt the preceding blood. 
F Y r the blood contains in it parts that are fitted to 
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excite Heat, whenever they can get at liberty ; that is, if the 
parts incloſing them can be got aſunder: and whereas the 
parts incloſing ſuch corpuſcles cannot be got aſunder, unleſs by 
ſome niſus of the parts of the blood among one another, where- 
by the attrition and abraſion of the cohering particles is pro- 
duced ; it follows, that the Heat will be ſo much the great- 
er, by how much ſuch a niſus, and attrition of the parts a- 
mong one another is increaſed, | | 
And with the ſame reſiſtances, (that is, the ſections of the 
arteries, and the quantity of blood remaining the ſame) and 
an increaſed force of the heaft, and circular motion of the 
blood, the niſus and attrition of the parts of the blood a- 
mongſt one another, muſt neceſſarily be increaſed ; both by 
the preceding blood being ſtruck er upon by the protru- 
ſion of a ſucceeding blood coming on with an increaſed ve- 
locity ; and the occaſioning thereby alſo more frequent ſtrokes 
againſt the ſides of the arteries; by which means, an in- 
creaſed velocity of blood increaſes the Heat: and conſequent- 
. does its Heat depend upon its circulation. 
rom hence it appears, that at the ſame diſtances from the 
heart, the Heat of equal quantities of blood will be as their 
velocities: and, that in the ſame velocities of blood, the 
Heat will be reciprocally as the diſtances from the heart. — 
For ſince, in hothogeneal and ſimple bodies, nothing elſe is 
required to diſengage the particles exciting Heat, but a niſus 
and attrition of parts, produted by the force of the heart; 
to which is always proportional the velocity of the blood ; 
and the re- action, or reſiſtance of the arteries and the ante- 
cedent blood; it follows, that if the reſiſtance or re- action is 
not altered, which it will not be at the ſame diſtance from 
the heart; then the Heat of the blood will not be altered, 
unleſs by an alteration of the impetus, or velocity impreſſed 
upon the blood from the heart: that is, as effects are pro- 
portional to their cauſes, the Heat of the blood; at the ſ. 
diſtances from the heart, will be proportional to its velocity. 
In the ſame manner it appeats, that if the velocities impreſ- 
ſed by the heart be equal, there can be no change in the 
Heat of the blood, but from a diverſified reſiſtance, or re- 
action of the arteries and antecedent blood. But the reſiſt- 
ance of the preceding blood is proportional to its quantity; 
and its quantity is reciprocally proportional to the diſtance 
from the heart; (for the nearer the blood is to the heart, fo 
much the greater will be its quantity between any given 
place and the extremity of the artery:) And therefore the 
teſiſtance of the arteries will alſo be ſo much the greater, by 
how much nearer they are to the heart : for in this caſe, the 
reſiſtance is proportional to the velocity; and the velocity of 
the blood is greateſt at the leaſt diſtances from the heart. 
Hence the heat of the blood may be conſidered as a rectan- 
gle, under the 1 Ang the diftance : that is, if in two 
perſons the velocity be as three, and the diſtances wherein 
we would determine the Heat, be as much more in one as 
in another ; that is, as two to one ; the Heat of one will be 
ſix, and the other three: that is, the Heat of the firſt will 
be double that of the ſecond, If the diſtance cf the firſt be 
as two, and the velocity as four ; but the diſtance of the 
ſecond as three, and the velocity as one; the Heat of the 
firſt will be as eight, and of the ſecond as three: and fo the 
Heat of the firſt, will be more than double the deat of the 
ſecond. | | 

HrAr, in chemiſtry. See the articles FIRE; and BATH. 

HEAT, in ſmithery, Sc. See the article Iron. 

Hrar, is alſo uſed in reſpe& of race-horſes, for the exerciſes 
to be given them by way of preparation, c. See Hoxs . 
Two Heats in a week are reckoned a juſt meaſure for any 
horſe of. what ſtate or conſtitution whatever. — The joc- 
keys lay it down as a rule, that one of the Feats be given 
on the ſame day of the week, whereon the horſe is to run 
his match; and this to be the ſharpeſt Heat. | 

HEATHEN. See the articles IDOLATRYV, PacGan, Cc. 

HEAVE, at ſea, ſignifies to throw away, or fling any thing 
over- board. 

When a ſhip, being at anchor, riſes and falls by the force of 
the wives, ſhe is alſo ſaid to heave and ſet. 

To HEAVE ot the capſtan, ſignifies to turn it about. See CA p- 
STAN. | 

To HEAVE a flag aboard, is to hang it out. 
SIGNAL, 

To HeaAve out the top-ſails, is to put them abroad. See Top- 
SAIL. 

HEAVE-OFFERTNOSs, under the Jewiſh law, were things 
offered up to God by lifting them up on high. 

HEAVEN, Cœlum, an azure, tranſparent orb, inveſting our 
earth; wherein the celeſtial bodies perform their motions. 
See EARTH, c. f 
This is the popular notion of Heaven; for the word, it muſt 
be obſerved, has various other ideas, in the language of phi- 
loſophers, divines, and aſtronomers : agreeable to which, we 
may lay down divers Heavens, as the highe/t, or empyrean 
Heaven; the ethereal, or ſtarry Heaven; the planetary 
Heaven, &c. 


Sce FLAG, and 


| HEeAvgN, among divinese, called alſo the empyrean Heaven, is 
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the abode of God, and bleſſed ſpirits ; as angels, and the 
ſouls of the righteous deceaſed. See Gop, ANGEL, &c, 
In this ſenſe, Heaven {1 oppoſed to hell, See HELL. 
This is alſo frequently called in ſcripture the Kingdom of 
Heaven, the Heaven of Heavens ; and by St. Paul the third 


But others admitted man 3 Heavens, according a 
different views, and BOSE required. — | = Jnr 


_ poſed 23, Calippus 30, Regiomontanus 33, Ariftotle 4 
and Fracaſtor no leſs than 70. a 958 


We may add, that the aſtronomers did not much concern 


Heaven ; ſometimes Paradiſe ; the New Feriſalem, &. See 
EMPYREUM, &c. . 

This Heaven is conceived as a place in ſome remote part of 
infinite ſpace, wherein the Deity is pleaſed to afford a nearer, 
and more immediate view of himſelf; a more ſenſible mani- 
feftation of his glory; a more adequate perception of his 
attributes, than & the other parts of the univerſe, where he 
is likewiſe preſent. See UNIVIRSX, UBiquiTy, &c. 


themſelves whether the Heavens they thus allowed of 
were real or not, provided they ſerved a purpoſe in account. 
ing for any of the celeſtial motions, and agreed with phæ- 
nomena. See HyPOTHESIs, SYSTEM, PHANOMEXNA, G. 
Among the other reveries of the Rabbins, | contained in the 
Talmud, we find it aſſerted, that there is a place where the 
Heavens and earth join together; that Rabbi Barchana going 
thither, Jaid his hat on the window of Heaven ; and that 


This makes what the divines alſo call the beatific viſion. See | going to take it again immediately after, it was gone, the 


V1sron, — Authors are much divided as to the reality of 
ſuch local Heaven. | / | 

The inſpired writers give us very magnificent deſcriptiotis of 
Heaven, the ſtructure, apparatus, and attendance thereof ; 
particularly Iſaiah, and St. John the divine. — The philoſo- 
pher Plato, in his Dial. de Anim. ſpeaks of Ileaven in terms 
that bear ſo near a reſemblance to thoſe of ſcripture ; that 
Euſebius charges him with borrowing his account thence. 
De Prapar. Evangel, L. XI. c. 37. 

The antient Romans had a kind of Heaven in their ſyſtem of 
theology, called yum, or the ely/ian fields. See ELySiUM. 
The Mahometan Heaven, or paradiſe, is very groſs, agree- 
able to the genius of their religion. MAHOMETANISM, 
ALCORAN, Oe. | 


Heavens having carried it off; ſo that he muſt wait for à re- 
volution of the orbs to bring it to its place again. 
HEAVINESS. See WRIoHT, GRAVvITY, Ce. 
For the laws of the deſcent of heavy bodies; ſee DRSc Nx, 
&c. 
Heavy bodies do not tend preciſely to the yery centre of the 
earth, except at the poles and the equator ; by reaſon of the 
ſpheroidal figure of the earth. — Their direction is every 
where perpendicular to the ſurface of the ſpheroid. Sc: 
EARTH, and SPHEROILD. 
HEAULME, or HAU, in heraldry, an helmet, or 
head-piece. See HELMET. 
HEWING of timber; See the article TimBzR. 
HEBBERMAN, in antient law-books, a poacher, or fiſh- 


HEAveN, among aſtronomers, called alſo the ætherial and oy erman below London- bridge; thus called, becauſe he com- 


ry Heaven, is that immenſe region wherein the ſtars, p 

and comets are diſpoſed. See STAR, PLANET, Ce. 

This is what Moles calls the frmament, ſpeaking of it as the 
work oſ the ſecond day's creation; at leaſt it is thus the word 
yp is uſually rendered by his interpreters ; though this 
tomewhat abuſively, to countenance their own notion of the 
Heavens being ſolid. — The word, it is certain, properly 
ſignifies no more than expanſe, or extention ; a term very 
well adapted by the prophet to the impreſſion which the 


Heavens make on our ſenſes : whence in other parts of ſcrip- | 


ture, the Heaven is compared to a curtain, or a tent ſtretch- 
ed out to dwell in. — The LXX. firſt added to this idea of 
expanſion, that of firm or ſolid ; rendering it by c, ac- 
cording to the philoſophy of thoſe times; in which they 
have been followed by the modern tranſlators, 

The later philoſophers, as Cartes, Kircher, &c. have eaſily 


demonſtrated this Heaven not to be folid, but fluid; but 


they ſtill ſuppoſe it full, or perfectly denſe, without any 
vacuity, and cantoned out into many vortices. See ETHER, 


monly fiſhes at ebb-water. See EB. 

HEBBERTHEF, in antient cuſtoms, a privilege of having 
the goods of a thief, and the trial of him, within a particu. 
lar diſtri&. | 

HEBDOMADARY *, HzBnpomMAaDarivs, or H- 
DOMADIUS, a member of a chapter, or convent, whoſe 
week it is to officiate in the choir ; rehearſe the anthems, 
and prayers, and perform the uſual functions which ſuperiors 
perform at ſolemn feaſts, and on other extraordinary occaſi- 


ons. 
* The word is formed of the Greek, , which fignifics 
the number ſeven, of ir, /even. See WERX. 
The Hebdomadary generally collates to the benefices which 
become vacant during his week: though this is uſually look- 
ed on as an abuſe, E® 
In cathedrals, the Hebdomadary was a canon, or prebendary 
who had the peculiar care of che choir, and the inſpection of 
the officers for his week, See Canon, CATHEDRAL, 
and CHOIR, 


CARTESIANISM, c. | In monaſteries, the Hebdomadary is he who waits at table 


But others carry the thing much further, and overturn not 
only the ſolidity, but the ſuppoſed plenitude of the Heavens. 
dir Iſaac Newton has abundantly ſhewn the Heavens void 


of almoſt all reſiſtance, and "conſequently of almoſt all mat- | 


ter; from the phænomena of the - celeſtial bodies; from the 
planets perſiſting in their motions without any ſenſible dimi- 
nution of their velocity; and the comets freely paſſing m 
all directions towards all parts of the Heavens. See RESIST- 
ANCE, PLANET, CoMET, VoRTExX, &c. 
Heaven, taken in this general ſenſe, for the whole expanſe 
between our earth and the remoteſt regions of the fixed ſtars, 
may be divided into two very unequal parts, according to 
the matter found therein, viz. the atmoſphere, or aerial Hea- 
ven, poſſeſſed by air; and the therial Heaven, poſſeſſed by 
a thin, unreſiſting medium, called ether. See Ar Mo- 
SPHERE, AIR, /ETHER, and MEDium. 

HEAVEN, is more particularly uſed in aſtronomy, for an orb, 
or circular region of the etherial Heaven. Sce ORs. 
The antient aſtronomers aſſumed as many different Heavens, 
as they obſerved different motions therein. Theſe they 
ſuppoſed all to be ſolid, as thinking they could not otherwiſe 
ſuſtain the bodies fixed in them ; and ſpherical, as being the 
moſt proper form for motion, | 
Thus we had ſeven Heavens for the ſeven planets, viz. 
The Heavens of the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn, See PLANET, &c. 
The eighth was for the fixed ſtars, which they particularly 
called the firmament. See STAR, and FIRMAMENT, 
Ptolemy added a ninth Heaven, which he called the primum 
mobile, See MoBILE. 
After him two cry/talline Heavens were added, by king Al- 
phonſus, &c. to account for ſome irregularities in the moti- 
ons of the other Heavens: And laſtly, an empyrean Heaven 
was drawn over the whole, for the reſidence of the Deity ; | 
which made the number twelve. See EurVvREUM, Ce. 
The cry/talline Heavens, were not ſuppoſed to have any ftars 
fixed in them: they incompaſſed the inferior, ſtarry and pla- 
netary Heavens; and communicated their motion to them.—— 
The firſt (ſerved to account for that flow motion of the 
fixed ſtars, whereby they advance a degree eaſtward in 70 
years; whence the preceſſion of the equinox. The ſecond 
was to ſolve the motions of libration, or trepidation. See 
PRECESSION, LIBRATION, T REPIDATION, Ec. 
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for a week, or other ſtated period; directs and aftifts the 
cook, Sc. | 

In church antiquity, we meet with nine different ſorts of 
Hebdomadaries, viz. — The Hebdomadarins cantor, or Hel- 
domadary chanter; Hebdomadarius chori, Hebdomadary of the 
choir ; which two were really the ſame, vix. he who led or 
conducted the public ſervice : Hebdomadary of the kitchin, 
Hebdomadarius coquine ; Hebdomadary of the defunct or the 
dead, Hebdomadarius defuntterum, he who took care of the 
office and ſervice of the dead: Hebdomadarinus invitatorii, le 
who ſang the invitatory : Hebdomadarius lector ad menſan:, 
he who read at meal time; Hebdomadarius majoris miſſs, lie 
who read maſs: Hebdomadarius pſalterii, who probably 
was the fame with the Hebdemadarius chori: And Hebdo- 
madarius ſacri altaris, who might be the fame with Heide- 
madary of the high maſs. 

HEBRATSM, an idiotiſm or manner of ſpeaking peculiar to 
the Hebrew tongue. See IDroTIsm. | 
There is no underſtanding, even the verſions of the Old Te 
ſtament, without ſome acquaintance with the Hebrew; the) 
are ſo full of Hebraiſins. 

We have abundance of Hebrai/ms borrowed from ſctipturc, 
and naturalized in our own language ; as, Son of peraditio : 
To ſleep in the Lord, &c. See HeBREew, 

HEBREW, ſomething relating to the people of the Ic, 
i. e. the twelve tribes, deſcended from the twelve patriarch, 
ſons of Jacob. See Jews. — Thus we ſay, 

HeBREw Bible. See the article BIBL E. 

HeBREw Character. See the article CHARACTER. 

There are two kinds of Hebrew characters; the antic'!, 
called alſo the ſquare; and the modern, or rabbinical cha- 
rafters. — The ſquare Hebrew, takes its denomination from 
the figure of its characters, which ſtand more ſquare, and 
have their angles more exact and preciſe than the other, 
This character is uſed in the text of holy ſcripture, and 
their other principal and moſt important writings. — When 
both this, and the rabbinical character, are uſed in the ſam? 
work; the former is for the text, or the fundamental part; 
and the latter, for the acceſſory part, as the gloſs, nos, 
commentaries, &c. 
The beſt and beautifulleſt characters of this kind, are tho? 
copied from the characters in the Spaniſh manuſcripts 3 
next, thoſe from the Italian manuſcripts ; then, thoſe ow 
de 


HEB 


the French and laſtly, thoſe of the Germaiis, whoſe cha- | 


racers are much the e, with reſpect to the other genu- 
ine ſquare Hebrew characters, that the Gothic or Dutch 
characters are with reſpect to the Roman. 

Several authors contend, that the ſquare character is not the 
real, antient Hebrew character, wrote from the beginning of 
the language to the time of the Babyloniſh captivity ; but 
- that it is the Aſſyrian, or Chaldee character, which the Jews 
aſſumed, and accuſtomed themſelves to, during the captivity, 
and retained afterwards. — "Theſe authors add, that what 
we call the Samaritan character, is the antient Hebrew. 
The learned Jeſuit Souciet maintains, with great addreſs, 
that the antient Hebrew character, is that found on the me- 
dals of Simon, and others, commonly called Samaritan me- 
aals ; but which, he aſſerts, were really Hebrew medals, 
{truck by the Jews, and not by the Samaritans. See SA- 
MARITAN. 

Medern, or Rabbinical HEeBREw character, is a good neat 
character, formed of the ſquare Hebrew by rounding it, and 
retrenching moſt of the angles, or corners of the letters, to 
make it the more w and flowing. — Thoſe uſed by the 
Germans, are wy ifferent from the rabbinical character 
uſed every where olſe, though all formed alike from the ſquare 
character, but the German more ſlovenly than the reſt. 
The Rabbins frequently make uſe either of their own, or 
the ſſuare Hebrew character, to write the modern languages 
in, — There are even books in the vulgar tongues; printed 
in Hebrew characters: inſtances whereof are ſeen in the 
French king's library. 

Hs Zw Language, called abſolut-ly HE BRE, is the lan- 
guage ſpoke by the Hebrews, and wherein all the books of 
the Old Teſtament are wrote; whence it is alſo called the 
holy, or ſacred language. See LANGUAGE. 

There is no piece, in all antiquity, wrote in pure Hebrew, 
beſide the books of the Old Teſtament ; and even ſome parts 
of thoſe are in Chaldee, See CHALDEE. 

The Hebraw then, appears to be the moſt antient of all 
the languages in the world; at leaſt, it is ſo with regard to 
us, who know of no older. Some learned men will have it 
the language ſpoke by Adam in paradiſe ; and that the ſaints 
will ſpeak it in heaven. | 

Alberti, in his Hebrew Dictionary, endeavours to find in 
each word, in its root, in its letters, and the manner of 
pronouncing it, ſome natural reaſon of the ſignification 
of that word. But he has carried matters too far; and it 
has been ſhewn, in the Memoirs de Trevoux, that on his 
principles, words which ſignify quite different things, ſhould 
fignify the ſame, 

Neuman, and Loeſcher, have proſecuted Alberti's ſcheme 
further, and with more addreſs than he has done : The firſt, 
in his Geneſis Lingue Sanctæ, and Exodus Lingue Sanfte ; 
and the latter, in his treatiſe De Cauſis Linguæ Hebrew, 

Be this as it will, the Hebrew, ſuch as we have it in the ho- 
ly ſcripture, is a very regular, analogical language, and par- 
ticularly fo in its conjugations. Properly ſpeaking, there is but 
one, ſimple conjugation; but this is varied in each verb ſe- 
ven or eight ways, which has the effect of ſo many diffe- 
rent conjugations, and affords a great number of expreſſions, 
whereby to repreſent, under one fingle word, all the diffe- 
rent modifications of a verb; and ſeveral ideas at once; which 
in the modern, and moſt of the antient and learned lan- 
guages, are expreſſible only by phraſes. 

The original, or primitive words in this language, which 
they call radices, roots, rarely conſiſt of more than three 
letters, or two ſyllables, which are expreſſed by two ſounds, 
or by the fame ſound redoubled, which is indicated by a 
point, See RooT, RApicar, Ec. : 

There are twenty two letters in the Hebrew language, which 
grammarians divide into guttural, palatal, dental, labial, and 
lingual, — This diviſion is taken from the ſeveral organs of 
Ipeech; ſome whereof contribute more than others to the 
pronunciation of certain letters. See Voice ; icealſo GuT- 
TURAL, PALATAL, Oc, 

Uſually, they only reckon five vowels in the Hebrew, which 
are the ſame with ours, viz. a, e, i, o, u; but then each 
Vowel is divided into two, a long, and a breve, or ſhort : the 
ſound of the former is ſomewhat graver, and longer ; and 
that of the latter ſhorter, and more acute. — It muſt be 
added, that the two laſt vowels have quite different ſounds ; 
different, we mean, in other reſpects beſides quantity and 
degree of elevation. 

To theſe ten or twelve vowels muſt be added ſome others 
called ſemi-vowels, which are only flight motions ſerving to 
connect the conſonants, and make the eaſier tranſitions from 
one to another. See Pol Nr, and VowEL. | 
The number of accents is prodigious in the Hebrew. — 
There are near forty different ones; and of theſe there are 
ſeveral, whoſe, uſe is not well aſcertained, notwithſtanding 
all the enquiries of the learned into that matter, 


termine the quantity of the ſyllables: And 3*. To mark the 
tone wherewith they are to be ſpoke or ſung. See ACCEnT. 
It is no wonder, then, there ſhould be more accents in the 
Hebrew than in other languages; as they do the office of 
three different things, which in other languages are called by 
different names. See PuxXCTUATION, QUANTITY, C.. 
As we have no Hebrew, but what is contained in the ſcrip- 
tures ; that language wants a world of words; not only by 
reaſon, in thoſe primitive times, the languages were not ſo 
copious as at preſent, but alſo on this account, that the in- 
ſpired writers had no occaſion to mention many of the terms 
that might be in the language. 

The Chaldee, Syriac, Ethiopic, &:. languages, are by ſome 
held to be only dialects of the Hebrew ; as the French, Italian, 
Spaniſh, c. are dialects of the Latin. See CHALDEE, Ak A- 
BIC, Ce. . 

Rabbinical HEBREw, or Modern HEBREW, is the language 
uſed by the Rabbins, in the writings they have compoſed. 
See RABBIN. 

The baſis, or body hereof, is the Hebrew and Chaldee, with 
divers alterations in the words of thoſe two languages, the 
meanings whereof they have conſiderably enlarged and ex- 
tended. Abundance of things they have borrowed from the 
Arabic. — The reſt is chiefly compoſed of words, and ex- 
preſſions chiefly from the Greek; ſome from the Latin; 
and others, from the other modern tongues z particularly that 
ſpoken in the place where each Rabbin lived or wrote. 

The rabbinical Hebrew muſt be allowed a very copious 
language: — M. Simon, in his Hi,. Crit. du Vieux Teſtam. 
L. III. c. 27. obſerves, that there is ſcarce any art, or ſci- 
ence, but the Rabbins have treated thereof in it, They have 
tranſlated moſt of the antient philoſophers, mathematicians, 
aſtronomers, and phyſicians ; and have wrote themſelves on 
moſt ſubjects: They do not want even oratots and poets, 
Add, that this language, notwithſtanding it is ſo crowded 
with foreign words, has its beauties viſible enough in the 
works of thoſe who have wrote well. 

M. Simon fays, it is impoſſible to reduce it into an art, or 
ſyſtem of rules ; though ſeveral learned men are of another 
ſentiment ; and it not only appears poſſible, but has actually 
been performed. Genebrard firſt attempted it in his 1/agoge 
Rabbinica, which yet goes no further than to the learning to 
read it, Buxtorf ſeconded him, at the end of his Hebrew 
Grammar ; where we have an additional piece, under the 
title Lefionis Hebræo-Germanicæ uſus & exercitatio. Others 
have gone yet further : Maius has —_ given us a Rabbini- 
cal grammar, at Gieſſen, under the title of Johannis Maii 
Grammatica Rabbinica : And before him Sennert had done 
the fame; Rabbiniſmus, h. e. Precepta Targumico- Talmu- 
dico Rabbinica. irtemb. an. 1666, 

HECATOMB®, HEecaTomMBE, in antiquity, a ſacriſice 
of an hundred beaſts of the ſame kind, at an hundred altars, 
and by an hundred prieſts, or facrificers. See SACRIFICE. 

The word is formed of the Greek inal.uþr, which properly 

ſignifies a ſumptuous, or magnificent ſacrifice. — Others de- 
rive it from the Greek inarey, centum, a hundred, and fc, 
bos, bullock, . On which footing the Heratomb ſhould be 
a ſacrifice of an hundred bullocks. —- Others derive the word 
from ixarer, and de, pes, foot; and on that principle hold, 
that the Hecatomò might conſiſt of only twenty hve four-foot- 
ed beaſts. They add, that it did not matter what kind of 
beaſts were choſe for victims, provided the quota of feet were 
but had. 
Pythagoras is ſaid to have ſacrificed a Hecatomb to the mules, 
of an hundred oxen, in joy and gratitude, for his diſcover- 
ing the demonſtration of the 47th propoſition of the firſt 
book of Euclid, viz. that in à rectangled triangle, the ſquare 
of the hypothenuſe is equal to the ſquares of the two other 
ſides, See HYPOTHENUSE. 
For the origin of Hecatombs, — Strabo relates, that there 
were an hundred cities in Laconia ; and that each city. uſed to 
facrifice a bullock every year, for the common ſafety of the 
country; Whence the inſlitution of the celebrated ſacrifice of 
an hundred victims, called Hecatombs. Others refer the ori- 
gin of Hecatombs to a plague; wherewith the hundred cities 
of Peloponneſus were aMicted ; ſor the removal whereof, they 
jointly contributed to ſo ſplendid a ſacrifice. 
Julius Capitolinus relates, that for a Hecatomb they ereted 
a hundred altars of turf, and on theſe ſacrificed a hundred 
ſheep, and a hundred - hogs, He adds, that when the em- 
perors oftered ſacrifices of this kind, they ſacrificed a hun- 
dred lions, a hundred eagles, and a hundred other beaſts of 
the like kind, 

HECATOMPHONTIA®*, EKATOM®0N1A, an antient 
ſacrifice among the Meſſenians; offered by ſuch as had ſlain 
an hundred enemies in battel. See SACRIFICE. 

* The word comes from ixars!, ax hundred, and gerwn, to LU. 
HECK, among husbandmen, a rack, at which horſes are fed 
with hay. 

It is alſo an engine, wherewithal to take fiſn in the river 


In the general, we know theſe three things: 1%. That they 
ſerve to diſtinguiſh the ſentences, and the members thereof, 
like the points and comma's, c. in Engliſh, 2*, To de- 


Ouſe. — A ſalmon Hec4, is a grate for the catching that fort 
of fiſh, See Salmon FISHING, 


Hence alſo HECK aGium, or HECCAG1UM, which occurs 
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zn antient records, for a rent paid the lord for the liberty to 
uſe fuch engines. 1 ; | 
HECKLING of Hemp. See the article Heme. 


HECTIC *, or HC Tic Fever, in medicine, a fort of | 


flow habitual fever, ſeated in the ſolids, and gradaally prey ing 
on and conſuming the ſubſtance thereof. See Fever. 
* The word is Greek, irg, formed of igie, Habitus a qua- 
lity hard to ſeparate from its ſubject. N 
A Hedic is an uſual attendant of a conſumption; and is reput- 
ed one of the diagnoſtic ſigns thereof. See ConsUMPTION, 
and PHTHISIS. : | 
The Hectic, according to Dr. Quincy, is the reverſe of thoſe 
fevers which ariſe from a plethora, or too great a fulneſs. 


This being attended with too lax a ſtate of the excretory | 


paſſages, and particularly thoſe of the skin, whereby ſo much 
runs off, as leaves not reſiſtance enough in the contractile 
veſſels to keep them ſufficiently diſtended z ſo that they vibrate 
oftner, agitate the fluids more, and keep them thin and hot. 
The remedy conſiſts in giving a firmer tone to the ſolids, and 
laying more load upon the fluids, and thus bringing them to a 
better conſiſtence; which is effected by means of balſamics, 
agglutinants, and foods of the beſt nouriſhment.”— All eva- 
cuation herein is bad. 
A milk diet is much recommended in He#ics, and particular- 
ly aſſes milk, as being the leaft viſcid and heavy. Dr. Bay- 
nard propoſes butter-milk as a ſuccedaneum to aſſes milk. Ac- 
cording to him, it anſwers moſt of the indications in this caſe, 
as it cools, moiſtens, nouriſhes, c. He adds, that he has 
known many perſons cured of obſtinate Hectics, by a conti- 
nued uſe thereof. See ANTIHECTICS, | 
HEDAGIUM *, antiently ſignified a toll, or cuſtom, paid 
at the hyth, or wharf, &c._ for landing merchandiſe, goods, 
&c. See WhHarr, HYTH, &c. | 
* 'The word is formed from Heda, a kyth, port, or whatf, 
From ſuch toll, or cuſtomary duty; exemptions. were ſome- 
times granted by the ſovereign to particular perſons, and fo- 


cieties. 


HEDGE *, in agriculture, &c. a fence, incloſing a field, 
garden, or the like; made of branches of trees interwoven. 
See FENCE. | 

®* The word is formed of the German hag, or Barg, or the An- 
glo-Saxon Begge, or hege ; which ſignify ſimply inclo/are, cir- 
cumference. 0 

Duick-ſet HEDGE, is that made of quick or live trees, which 
have taken root; in contradiſtinction to that made of faggots, 
hurdles, or dry boughs, &c. 

To plant a quick Hedge of thorn, or the like, Morti- 
mer directs, that the ſets be about as big. as the thumb, and 
cut withia four or five inches off the ground: that if the 
Hedge have a ditch, it be three foot wide atop, and one at 
bottom, and two deep: that if the Hedge be without a bank, 
or ditch, the ſets be in two rows, almoſt perpendicular, and at 
a foot diſtance : that the turf be laid with the graſs fide down- 
wards : that at every thirty foot diſtance, a young oak, elm, 
crab, or the like be placed: that ſtakes be driven into the 
looſe earth, at about two foot and a half diſtance, ſo low as 
to reach the firm ground. 
When the Hedge is cight or nine years growth, it may be 
' ſplaſhed or laid down; by giving the ſhoots, or branches, a 
cut with a knife, or bill, half through; and then weaving it 
about the ſtakes, and trimming off the ſmall ſuperfluous 
branches. | 
Inſtead of building a garden-wall facing the north-eaſt, Mr. 
Lawrence adviſes, that to ſave charge, c. a crab-tree Hedge 
of three rows be planted ; which will be a good mound, and 
and quickly grow up to be a better fence than a wall againſt 
the weſt and ſouth-weſt winds, which make the greateſt de- 
ſtruction in a garden, and which blow two parts in three of 
the whole year : befide the ftock of fruit ſuch a Hedge, graft- 
ed with red-ſtreak, or gennet moyl, will yield. 

Eſpalier HEDGEs. See the article EsPALIER. 

7 of HEDGE-Rows, See TRANSPLANTING. 

HEEL, in anatomy, the hind part of the foot. See Foor. 
In winter, the Feels are liable to a kind of chilblains, called 
fibes, which tend to mortification. See CHILELAIN. 
The bone of the Heel is called calcaneum. See the article 
CALCANEUM. 

HEI of a Horſe, is the loweſt hind part of the foot, compre- 
hended between the quarters, and oppoſite to the toe. 

The Heel ſhould be high and large, and one ſide not riſe 
higher on the paſtern than the other. — The diſtempers in- 
cident to this part, are ſcabbed Feels and ſcratches. See 
SCRATCHES, 

Some narrow heeled horſes have high Heels, but ſo weak and 
tender, that by preſſing the two ſides of the Heel one againſt 
another, they will ſenſibly yield. See HooF. 

To open the HEELS, is to pare the foot, and cut the Heel low, 
almoſt cloſe to the fruſh; taking it down within a finger's 
breadth of the coronet, or top of the hoof, ſo as to ſeparate 

the quarters, and by that means weaken and take away the 
ſubſtance of the foot, and make it cloſe, and become narrow 
at the Feels. | 


The HEEL of the Horſeman, being the part which is armed with 


a ſpur, the word is-ufed for the ſpur it ſelf: as; this bote 
underſtands the Feels well. See Alp, and CokRERCTTOx. 


: 


To ride a Horſe from one HEEL to another, is to make him 90 
ſide ways, ſometimes towards one Heel, and ſometimes another 

HEI, in the ſea language: — If a ſhip lean bn one fide, whe. 
ther aground or afloat, they ſay ſhe heels a-ſtar-board, or .. 
port, or ſhe heels off-ward, or to the ſhore ; that is, incline, 
more to one fide than the other. 

HEEL of Mast, is that part of the foot thereof, which ig 
pared away flanting, that the maſt may be ſtayed aftward on. 
See Masr. 

HEELER, or Blaady-HE RL Cock, is a fighting cock which 
ſtrikes, or wounds much with his ſpurs. 

The maſters know ſuch a cock, even while a chicken, by the 
ſtriking of his two Heels together in his going. 

HEGIRA *, in chronology, a celebrated epocha, uſed by the 

| os and Mahometans, for the computation of time. © See 

POCHA, 
* The word is Arabic, formed of iN bagirab, flight; of 
J to fly, quit one's country, family, friends, C. 

The event which gave occaſion to this epocha, was Maho- 
met's flight from Mecca, — The magiſtrates of that City 
fearing his impoſtures might raiſe a ſedition, reſolved to ex- 
pel him : this, accordingly, they in the year of our 
Lord 622, on the evening of the 15th or 16th of July. 
To render this epocha more creditable, the Mahometans af- 
feect to uſe the word ZHegira in a peculiar ſenſe, for an act of 
religion, whereby a man forſakes his country, and gives way 
to the violence of perſecutors and enemies of the faith: They 
add, that the Corafhites being then the ſtrongeſt party in the 
city, obliged their prophet to fly, as not being able to endure 
his aboliſhing of idolacry. ; 

This flight was not the firſt ; but it was the moſt famous, 

It happened in the 14th year from his aſſuming the clatacter 

of prophet and apoſtle, and promulgating his new religion. 

See MAHOMETANISM, | 

The Orientals do not agree with us, as to the time of the 

Hegira. Among the Mahometans, Amaſſi fixes it to the 

year of Chriſt 630; and from the death of Moſes, 2347 : 

and Ben Caſſem, to the year of the world 5800, according to 
the Greek computation. Among the Chriſtians, Said Ebn 

Batrik refers the Z{gira to the year of Chriſt 614, and of 

| the creation 6114. 

Khondemir relates, that it was Omar, the fecond caliph, that 

firſt eſtabliſhed the Hegira as an epocha, and appointed the 

| years to be numbered from it: at the time he made this de- 

cree, there were already ſeven years elapſed, This eſtabliſh- 

ment was made in imitation of the Chriſtians z who, in thoſe 
times, reckoned their years from the perſecution of Diocle- 
ſian. See MART YR. 
But there is another Hegira, and the earlier too, though of 
leſs eminence :'—— Mahomet, in the 14th year of his miflion, 
was obliged to relinquiſh Medina: The Coraſhites had all 
along oppoſed him very vigorouſly, as an innovator, and dif- 
turber of the public peace. Many of his diſciples, not en- 
during, to be reputed followers of an impoſter, defired leave 
of him to abandon. the city, for fear of being obliged to re- 
nounce their religion. This retreat makes the firſt Heir 
— Theſe two Hegira's the Mahometans in their language cali 
Hegiratan. 
The years of the Hegira conſiſt only of 354 days. To c- 
duce theſe years to the Julian calendar, i. e. to find what Ju- 
lian year a given year of the Hzgira anſwers to, reduce the 
year of the Hegira given, into days, by multiplying by 3 54 ; 
divide the product by 365, and from the quotient ſubtract the 
intercalations, i. e. as many days as there are four years in 
the quotient ; and, laſtly, to the remainder add 622. dee 
YEAR. | 

HEIGH TH, the third dimenſion of a body, conſidered with 
regard to its elevation above the ground. See Dimexsi98n, 
and ELEVATION. 

Altimetria teaches how to find, or meaſure all Heights, bot! 
acceſſible and inacceſſible. See ALTIMETRIA, 
The inſtruments chiefly uſed to meaſure Heighths, are the 


| 


'| quadrant, and the geometrical quadrat. See QUavrati, 


and QUADRAT ; ſee alſo SHADow, and MIRROR. 

To meaſure the Heigbth of mountains, and particularly thois 

of the moon; ſee BaRomeTER, Moon, &c. 
HEiGHTH is ſometimes alſo uſed for depth. See DepTH. 


IT he deſign of levelling, is to find the different Heighili, dr 
depths of places. See LEVRELLING. a 
HEIOHT AH, in aſtronomy, Sc. is more properly called a/!:- 
tude. See ALTITUDE. 
The Heighth or altitude of the ſun, &c. is an arch of the 
meridian, comprehended between the ſun, &c, and the hori- 
20n. See SUN, Oe. + 
To find the meridian Heighths of the ſun, ſtars, &c. See 
| MERiDian ALTITUDE, 
The Heighth of a ſtar is either true or apparent. The ap- 
parent Heigbth is its diſtance from the rational horizon; ot 
rather, it is the Heighth of a ſtar ſuch as it appears: the true 
Heighth is, what remains after the refraction has been ſub- 
trated. See REFRACTION, | | 


M. Pa- 


HEL 


M. Parent ſuggeſts a new method of taking Heighths at ſea, 
by a common watch. — It is obvious, that in an oblique 
ſphere, the difference between the riſing and ſetting of two 
ſtars, on the ſame meridian, is greater, as they are further 


diſtant from one another. See Ricnur Aſcenſion, 


Now, the aſtronomical tables furniſhing us with tables of the 
right aſcenſions and declinations of all the fixed ſtars; it is 
eaſy, after obſerving the difference of time between the rifing 
of two ſtars, to diſtinguiſh that part of the difference whicz, 
accrues from their different poſition, from that Which ariſes 
from the obliquity of the ſphere. — But ſuch difference is the 

reciſe eighth of the pole of the place of obſervation. See 


OLE. 


Indeed, the ſhip not being immoveable, but changing place 
between the two obſervations, ſeems to lay the method under 
ſome difficulty: to which Mf. Parent anſwers, that a ſmall 
alteration either of the ſhip's longitude or latitude, will make 
no ſenſible error; and that if ſhe have gone a large diſtance 
between the two obſervations, it is ea; y reckoning how much 


it is, and allowing for it. See SAILING, e. 


HerGnTH, in geography, navigation, &. js properly called 


elevation. See ELEVATION. 


The Heighth or elevation of the pole, is an arch of the meri- 


HEL 


to have been no more than the aries, ors battering ratn, with 
a roof, or covering over it, to prevent its being ſet on fire, 
as alſo to ſcreen the men who worked it. See Aris. 

Some will have it a combination of two or three battering 


rams, moving on large ſtrong wheels, roofed over, and co- 


vered with raw or wet skins. Tt had ſeveral iron points, or 
heads, wherewith the execution was done; formed much like 
the thunderbolts which painters repreſent, Within was a 
great number of ſoldiers, who drove it with foree of arm and 
by means of ropes, violently againſt the wall where the breach 
was intended, 

Others will have Helepolis a generical name, comprehending 
all the machines uſed by the antients in beſieging towns; as, 
among us, the name artillery includes all the forts of large 
fire-arms. — But this opinion is chiefly founded on the origin 
of the name, and does by no means ſuit with thoſe minute 
deſcriptions given of the Helepolis in the antient writers, 
The invention of the Helepolir, and divers other military ma- 
chines, is aſcribed to Demetrius; which, with the great num- 
ber of cities he took thereby, gave him the denomination of 
Peliorcetes, or City taker, 


HELIACA®*, in antiquity, facrifices, and other ſolemnities, 


perſormed in honour of the ſun. Sce SUN, and FIRE. 
® The word is formed from the Greek N-, ſun, 


— The Heighth of the pole is always equal to the latitude off HELIACAL *, in altronomy : — HELIACAL Rifing of a 


the place. See LATITupR. 


HE1GHTH, in the manage, &c. the ſtature of a horſe, &«c, 


See STATURE, and Hoks k. 


It is a reputed imperſection in a horſe, when ſet too high on 
his legs, i. e. when the legs are too long in proportion to the 


body. 


Some jockeys have determined a meaſure for them thus: 
Take a ſtring, and meaſure from the horſe's withers to his 
elbow ; and what length that is, the ſame ſhould he have be- 
twixt the elbow and the lower part of the heels.—Some mea- 
ſure their colts after this manner at a year old; being of opi- 


nion, that the legs of a colt at this age are as long as they ever 


will be. 


The duke of Newcaſtle, and Sir W. Hope, allow this to 


hold generally, but not univerſally, 


HEeiGHTHs, in the military art, are the eminencies round a 
fortified place, whereon the armies uſually poſt themſelves.— 
The enemy had ſeized all the Heighths ; appeared on the 


Fleighths, &c. 


HEIR*, HezRzs, in the civil law, he who ſucceeds to the 
whole eſtate and effects of another, whether by right of blood, 


or of teſtament. Sce SUCCESSION. 


* The word is formed of the Latin Heres, of the verb herere, 


to ſtick, remain faſt, be near, follow immediately, 6, 


The inſtitution of an Heir, is a circumſtance neceſſary to the 


validity of a teſtament. See PesTAmenT. 


There are two principal kinds of Heirs, apparent and pre- 


ſumptive. 


Helix Apparent, is he on whom the ſucceſſion is ſo ſettled, 
that he cannot be ſet aſide, without altering the laws of ſuc- 


ceſſion. 
HER Preſumptive. See the article PRESUMPTrve Heir, 


to any man's lands, or tenements in fee, 


For, nothing paſſes in common law, jure hereditatis, by right 


of inheritance, but fee. See Fee. 


By common law, therefore, a man cannot be Heir to goods 
or chattels; for, Heeres dicitur ah hereditate ; it is the inhe- 


ritance denominates the Heir. See InutniTance. 


Every Heir, having lands by deſcent, is bound by the acts o 
his anceſtors, if he be named 3 it being a maxim, that qui 


Moveables, or chattels immoveable, are given by teſtament, 
to whom the teſtator thinketh fit ; otherwiſe they lie at the 
diſpoſition of the ordinary, to be diſtributed as he in conſcience 


Laſt Heir. See the article LAs T Heir. 


Herr-Loomw *, in our law-books, ſignify ſuch houſhold ſurni- 
ture, as is not inventoried after the owner's deceaſe ; but ne- 
ceſſarily comes to the heir along with the houſe. See HEIR. 

* Conſuetuds hundred; de 4 e in com. Oxon. eſt quod bere- 
redum predict. exiſten. Pot mortem 
anteceſſorum ſuorum habebunt, &c. principalium, Anglice an 

Heir-Loome, 272. de guodam genere catallorum, utenſilum, &c. 

Optimum plauſtrum, optimam carucam, optimum cipbum, &c. 


des tenementorum infra hun 


Coke on ittleton. 


Heir. Loom comprehends divers implements; as tables, preſ- 
ies, cupboards, bedſteads, furnaces, wainſcot, and ſuch like; 
which, in ſome countries, have belonged to a houſe for cer- 
fin deſcents, and are never inventoried after the deceaſe of 
the owner as chattels are, but accrue by cuſtom, not by com- 


1 mon law, to the Heir, with the houſe it ſelf. 
ELCESAITES, or ELCESAITES. See ELS ESA IT Es. 


HELEPOL IS*, in antiquity, a military machine for bat- 


tering down the walls of a place beſieged. 


The word is Greek, Are; compounded of the words PTA 


to take, and ex, city. 


The Helepolis, as deſcriboi by Diodorus Siculus, Ec. appears 


„ 


Heiz, in common law, is he who ſucceeds, by right of blood, 


— 


— 


ſtar, planet, Ec. is its iſſuing, or emerging out of the rays, 
and luſtre of the ſun, wherein it was before hid: whether this 
be owing to the receſs of the ſun from the ſtar, or of the ſtar 


from the ſun. Sce RIStNG. 
The word is derived from the Greek F- fol, ſun. 


HELIACAL Setting, is a ſtar's entering or immeiging into the 


ſun's rays, and fo becoming inconſpicuous by the ſuperior light 
of that Juminary. See SET TING. 

A ſtar riſes Heliacally, when after it has been in conjunction 
with the ſun, and on that account inviſible, it gets at ſuch a 
diſtance from him, as to be ſeen in the morning before the 
ſun's riſing. 

The fame is ſaid to ſet Heliacally, when it approaches ſo near 
the ſun, as to be hid therein. So that, in ſtriftneſs, the Ze 
liacal riſing and ſetting, are only an apparition and occulta- 
tion. See OccvurrTaATion, Se. 

The Heliacal riſing of the moon, happens when ſhe arrives 
at the diſtance of 17 degrees from the ſun ; for the other pla- 
nets, 20 degrees diſtance is required: and for the ſtars more 
or leſs, as they are greater or ſmaller. See Moon, PA- 


/ 


NET, and STAR, 


To 7 the HELIACAL riſing and ſetting by the globe ;, ſee 


LOBE. 
The antients computed that a ſtar, between the tropics, would 
be forty days ere it got clear of the ſun's rays, and become 
conſpicuous again, Heſiod firſt made this computation ; and 
the reſt followed him, The period comes very near to the 
computation of the moderns :. for the ſun advancing nearly a 
degree every day, it will be 20 days approaching thereto, from 
the Heliacal ſetting of the ſtar ; and 30 days more withdraw. 
ing, till the Heliacal riſing. 


HELIASTES®*, in antiquity, officers, or magiſtrates of A- 


thens, who conſtituted a court of 500 perſons, or Judges, for 
taking cognizance of civil matters, 

* Ulpian gives us two etymologies of the word : ſome, ſays he, 
derive it from N=, belios, fun; and hold it thus called by 
reaſon they ſat in the open air, in ſight of the ſun. Ulpian 
himſelf chooſes rather to derive Heliaſtes from "Human, Beliæa, 
the place where this court or council was held ; and that from 
«Age, I aſſemble, of «Ms, [atis, enough, | 

The court of Heliaſtes was one of the fix civil juriſdictions of 
Athens; and that before which matters of the preateſt mo- 
ment were uſually brought: ſo that it was held the firſt and 
moſt conſiderable of all the civil tribunals. The delinquencies 
of the military men were alſo brought before the Fieliaſtes. 


HELICE, *8A1KH, in aſtronomy, the ſame with urſa ma- 


Jor. See URSA. | 
HELICOID Parabola, or the Parabali: ſpiral, a curve ari- 


ling upon a ſuppoſition of the axis of the common Apollonian 
parabola's being bent round into the peripher y of a circle, See 
PARABOLA. 

The Helicoid Paralela, then, is a line paſſing through the 


extremities of the ordinate, which now converge towards the 


Suppoſe, e. g. the axis of the common parabola to be bent in- 
to the periphery of the circle BD M, (See Tab. Conics, fig. 


11.) then, the curve BFGNA, which paſſes through the 


extremities of the ordinates C F, and DG, which converge 
toward the centre of the circle A; conſtitutes what we call 
the H{clicoid, or ſpiral parabola, 

If the arch BC, as an abſciſs, be called x, and the part CF 
of the radius, as an ordinate to it, be called y; the nature of 
this curve will be expreſſed by the equation / x =: J.J-....Sce 
CuRve, and EQUATION. 

HELIOCENTRIC * Ploce, of a planet, is the place where- 
in the planet would appear to be, if viewed from the centre 
of the ſun: Or the point of the ecliptic, whercin a planet 
viewed from the ſun would appear to be. See PACE. 
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HeLt0CEenTRIC. Latitude of a Planet, is the inclination of the 


HELIOCOMETES, Comet of the Sun; a phænomenon 


HELIOSCOPE “, in optics, a ſort of te 


the two into a cell, or frame, to be applied between the eye 


HELIOTROPE *, "HA10TPONION, in natural hiſtory, | 


Hr110TROPE is alſo a precious ſtone, of a green colour, ſtreak- 


HEL 


HEL 


„The word is compounded of jug, ſun, and »wrgy, center. HE LISPHERICAL LINE, in navigation, denotes the 


| The Hieliocentric Place, therefore, coincides with the longi- 


tude of a planet viewed from the fun, See LonGITUDE, 
and PLANET. 


line drawn between the centre of the ſun and the centre of a 
planet, to the plane of the ecliptic. See LATITUDE. 

The Fleliocentrie Latitude of a planet is thus determined, — 
If the circle K LM, (See Tab. A/iron. fig. 62.) repreſent the 
orbit of the earth round the ſun, and the inner one AN Bn, 
be placed ſo as to be inclined to the plane of the other ( for 
which reaſon it appears in the form of an ellipſis) when the 
planet is in N or n, (which points are called its nodes) it 
will appear in the ecliptic, and fo have no latitude ; if it move 
to P, then, being ſeen by the ſun, it will appear to decline 
from the ecliptic, or to have latitude ; and the inclination of 
the line RP, to the plane of the ecliptic, is called the planet's 
Hleliccentrie Latitude; and the meaſure of it is the angle PRq, 
ſuppoſing the line P q to be perpendicular to the plane of the 
ecliptic. 

This Helizcentric Latitude will be continually increaſing, till 
it come to the point A, which they call the limit, or utmoſt 
extent of it; and then it will decreaſe again, till it come to 
nothing in N ; after which it will increafe again till it come 
to B; and laſtly, be decreaſing again, till the planet come to 
be in ng Oe. | 


ſometimes obſerved at the ſetting of the ſun ; thus denominat- 
ed by Sturmius and Pylen, who had ſeen it, in regard it 
ſeems to make a comet of the ſun, being a large tail, or co- 
lumn of light, fixed or hung to that luminary, and dragging 
after it at his ſetting, much in the manner of a tail of a co- 
met, See COMET. 
In that obſerved by M. Pylen at Grypſwald, March 15. 1702. 
at five of the clock in the afternoon, the end which touched 
the fun was only half the ſun's diameter broad; but the other 
end, oppoſite to the ſun, much broader, Its length was above 
ten diameters of the fun; and it moved in the ſame track 
as the ſun. Its colour was yellow next the ſun, and darker 
further off, It was only. ſeen painted on the thinner, higher 
clouds: a little teleſcope eafily diſcovered that there was no- 
thing of it on the thicker, and lower clouds ; though the na- 
ked eye could not diſcover fo much. It laſted, in its full vi- 
our, the ſpace of an hour, and then —— diminiſhed. 
cope, peculiarly 
fitted for viewing and obſerving the ſun, without doing pre- 
judice to the eye. See TELEsCoPpe. 

* The word is compounded of mug-, and exirloum, video, 
eto, I ſee, view, conſider. 

Helioſcapes are neceſſary in viewing the phanomena of the ſun, 
as his ſpots, eclipſes, &c. See SUN, SPOT, ECL1PSE, &c. 
There are various apparatus's 'of this kind. — As coloured 
glaſſes ate found to diminith the force of the ſun's rays; to 
make a Helioſcope, it is enough that both the object-glaſs, and 
the eye-glaſs of the teleſcope, be of coloured glaſs ; the firſt, 
c. g. of red, and the latter green. 
But, as there is a neceſſity for the glaſſes to be very tranſpa- 
rent, and equally coloured, which rarely happens; Hevelius 
chooſes rather to uſe two plain coloured glaſles, with a piece 
of paper between, either tied or cemented together, and ap- 
plied before the eye-glaſs. 

Dr. Hooke, in an expreſs treatiſe on Helioſcopes, recommends 
four reflecting glaſſes placed in the tube; by theſe, he ob- 
ſerves, the force of the rays will be ſo weakned, as only to 
ſtrike the eye with a 256th part of their force: and this He- 
* he prefers to all others. 

. Huygens's method is much eaſier: — He only blackens 
the inſide of the eye-glaſs of the teleſcope, by holding it over 
the flame, or ſmoke of a lamp or candle: Or, which is yet 
more commodious, blackens a piece of plain glaſs, and holds 
it between the eye and the object-glaſs: or, which is beſt of 
all, claps the ſmoked glaſs to another, with a rim of thick 
paper between, to keep the black from rubbing off ; and fits 


and the eye-glals, | 


the plant ſun-flower, or turnfole ; ſo called, by reaſon its 
flowers always turn towards the fun. See TURNSOLE, 


* The word is compounded of the Greek naeg-, ſun, and rgure, 
verto, I turn. 


ed with red veins, See PRECIOUS STONE. 

Pliny ſays, it is thus called by reaſon when caſt into a veſſel 
of water, the ſun's rays falling thereon, ſeem to be of a blood 
colour; and that when out of the water, it bears ſome reſem- 
blance to the figure of the ſun; and is proper to obſerve eclip- 
ſes of the ſun withal, as a Hel, cope. 

Tbe Heliotrop is alſo called Oriental jaſper, on account of its 
ruddy ſpots, See JASPER. 

It is found in the Eaſt-Indies; as alſo in Ethiopia, Germany, 
Bohemia, &c. Some have aſcribed to it the faculty of ren- 


dcring people inviſible, like Gyges's ring. 


HELIX“, in geometry, a ſpiral line, 


their guilt, and the remembrance of their 


rhumb line. See Ryums Ling. | 
It is thus called, becauſe, on the globe, it winds round the 
pole helically, i. 6. ſpirally, and ftill comes nearer and neatet 


to it. 
Z See SPIRAL. 
* The word is Greek, xx, and literally fignifies 4 treat he of 
winding ; of i, involve, I inviron, ; 

In architecture, ſome authors make a difference between the 
Helix and ſpiral, ; 
A ftair-caſe, according to Daviler, is in a Helix, or is Hal 
cal, when the ſtairs or ſteps wind round a cylindrical news| - 
whereas the ſpiral winds round a cone, and is continually ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer its axis. See STAIR-Cast. 


HEL 1x is alſo applied in architecture to the caulicoles, or little 


volutes, under the flower of the Corinthian capital; called a]. 
ſo urillæ. — See Tab, Archit. fig. 26. lit. D; fee alſo Cay- 
II COLES, 


HELIX, in anatomy, is the whole circuit or extent of the auri- 


cle, outwards. See AURICLE, and EAR. 
In oppoſition to which, the inner protuberance anſwering 
thereto is called anthelix, See ANTHELIX. 


HELL, a place of puniſhment, wherein the wicked are to re- 


ceive the reward of their deeds, after this life. 
In which ſenſe, Hell ſtands oppoſed to heaven. 
VEN, | 
Among the antients, Hell was called Teyrap@, Tree, Tr. 
tarus, Tartara ; Mut, Hades, Infernus, Inferna, Inferi, &c. 
— The Jews, wanting a proper name for it, called it Gehen- 
na, or Gebinnon, from a valley near Jeruſalem, wherein waz 
a Tophet, or place where a fire was perpetually kept. Sce 
GEHENNA. 
Divines reduce the torments of Hell to two kinds, pana dam- 
ni, the loſs and privation of the beatific viſion ; and puny 
ſenſus, the horrors of darkneſs, with the continual pains of fire 
inextinguiſhable, | 
Moſt nations and religions have their Hell. The He/! of 
the poets is terrible enough: witneſs the puniſhment of Pi- 
us, Prometheus, the Danaids, Lapithæ, Phlegyas, c. de. 
cribed by Ovid in his Metamerphofis. — Virgil, after a ſut- 
vey of Hell, Æneid. Lib. VI. declares, that had he a hun- 
dred mouths and tongues, they would not ſuffice to recount 
all the plagues of the tortured. — The New Teſtament te- 
preſerits Hell as a lake of fire and brimſtone ; à worm which 
dies not, &c. Rev. xx. 10,14, &c. Mark ix. 43, &c. Luke xvi. 
23, &c. — The Caffres are ſaid to admit thirteen Hells, and 
twenty ſeven paradiſes ; where every perſon finds a place of 
recompence ſuited. to the degree of good or evil he has done. 
There are two great points of controverſy among writers 
touching Hell: the firſt, Whether there really be any loca! 
Hell, any proper and ſpecific place of torment by fire? tlic 
ſecond, Whether the torments of Hell are to be eternal ? 
I. The locality of Hell, and the reality of the fire thereof, 
has been controvected from the time of Origen, — That g- 
ther, in his treatiſe e Apxoy, interpreting the ſcripture c. 
count metaphorically, makes Hell to conſiſt not in external 
puniſhments, but in the conſcience of ſinners, the ſenſc of 
{ pleaſures. — 
S. Auguſtin mentions ſeveral of the ſame ion in his time ; 
and Calvin, and many of his followers, Fave embraced it in 
ours. . 
The retainers to the contrary opinion, much the greateſt part 
of mankind, are divided as to the ſituation, and other circum- 
ſtances of this horrible ſcene. — The Greeks, after Homer, 
Heſiod, Sc. conceived Hell, Terey Tiya „% Tv f p46 a), Kc. 
a large and dark place under the earth. Lucian, De ſuclu; 
and Euſtathius, n Homer. 
Some of the Romans lodged it in the ſubterranean regions di- 
rectly under the lake Avernus, in Campaniaz which they 
were led to from the conſideration of the poiſonous vapors 
emitted by that lake. — Through a dark cave, near this lake, 
Virgil makes Eneas deſcend to Hell. See AvERNnUs. 
Others placed Hell under Tenarus, a promontory of Ico- 
nia; as being a dark frightſul place, beſet with thick woo”, 
cut of which there was no finding a paſlage. I his way, 
Ovid ſays, Orpheus deſcended to Hell. — Others fancied be 
river, or fountain of Styx, in Arcadia, the ſpring-head of 
Hell, by reaſon the waters thereof were deadly. 
But thele are all to be conſidered as only fables of poets ; , 
according to the genius oi their art, allegoriſing and-perſoni- 
fy ing every thing, from the certain death met withal in that 
places, took occaſion. to repreſent them as ſo many gates, o. 
entering places into the other world. See FABLE, Sc. 
The primitive Chriſtians, conceiving the earth a large exten! 
ed plain, and the heavens an arch drawn over the ſame; took 
Hell to be a place in the earth, the furtheſt diſtant from the 
heavens ; ſo that their Hell was our antipodes, See ANT 1- 
PODES. 
Tertullian, De anima, repreſents the Chriſtians of his time, 
as believing Hell to be an abyſs in the centre of the earth: 
which opinion was chiefly founded on the belief of Chriſt's de- 
— x0 into hades, h/, Mat. xii. 40. See the following * le 
ELL, K 


See He a- 


i in the courſe of their trajectories, or orbits, altet- 
CES the damned into the confines of the ſun, there 
to be ſcorched by his flames; and then return them to ſtarve 
in the cold, dreary, dark regions, beyond the orb of Saturn. 
See COMET. | 
The reverend and orthodox Mr. T. Swinden, in an expreſs 
Inquiry inte the Nature and Place J Hell, not contented 
with any of the places hitherto athgned ; contends for a new 
one. — According to him, the ſun it ſelf is the local Hell. 


ſphere of fire; and that ſphere, in the middle of the univerſe. 
— Add, that Ariſtotle mentions ſome of the Italic, or Py- 
thagoric ſchool, who Placed the ſphere of fire in the ſun, 
and even called it Jupiter's priſon. De Cel, L. II. See 
PYTHAGOR EAN. 

To make way for his own ſyſtem, Mr. Swinden undertakes 
to remove Hell out of the centre of the earth, from theſe 
two conſiderations : — 1 That a fund of fuel or ſulphur, 
ſufficient to maintain ſo furious and conftant a fire, cannot 
be there ſuppoſed : And, 2®, That it muſt want the nitrous 
particles in the air, to ſuſtain and keep it alive, — And how, 
ſays he, can ſuch fire be eternal, when by degrees the whole 
ſubſtance of che earth muſt be conſumed thereby ? 

It muſt not be forgot, however, that Tertullian had long ago 
obviated the of theſe difliculties, by making a diffe- 
rence between ercanus, and Publicus ignis, ſecret and open 
fire: The nature of the firſt, according to him, is ſuch, as 
that it not only conſumes, but repairs what it preys upon.— 
The latter difliculty is ſolved by S. Auguſtin, who alledges, 
that God ſupplies the central fire with air, by a miracle. 
Mr. Swinden, however, proceeds to ſhew, that the central 


bitants, as the fallen angels, -and wicked men, 

Drexelius, we know, has fixed the dimenſions of Fl! to a 
German cubic mile, and the number of the damned to an 
hundred thouſand millions: De Damnator. Career. & Rogo. 
But Mr. Swinden thinks he needed not have been ſo ſparing 
in his number, for that there might be found an hundred 
times as many; and that they muſt neceſſarily be unſufferably 
crowded in any ſpace we could allow them in our earth, 
It is impoſſibſe, he concludes, to flow ſuch 2 multitude of 
ſpirits in ſuch a ſcanty apartment, without a penetration of 
dimenſions, which, he doubts, is not good philoſophy, even 
in reſpect of ſpirits : If it be, he adds, he does not ſee why 
* God ſhould prepare, i. . make a priſon for them, when 
they might have been all crowded together into a baker's 


5. Its capacity: — No body will deny the ſun ſpacious 
enough to receive all the damned conveniently ; fo that there 
will be no want of room. Nor will fire be wanting, if we 
admit of Mr. Swinden's argument againſt Ariſtotle, where 
by he demonſtrates that the ſun is hot, P. 208, and ſog. -- 
The good man is « filled with amazement to think what 
* Pyrenean mountains of ſulphur, how many Atlantic oce- 
* ans of ſcalding bitumen, muſt go to maintain ſuch mighty 
© flames as thoſe of the ſun : Our tna and Veſuvius are 
* mere glow-worms,” p. 137. 

2”. Its diſtance and oppoſition to the empyreum, Which has 
uſually been looked upon as the local heaven; ſuch oppoſi- 
tion is perfectly anſwerable to that oppoſition in the nature 
and office of a place of angels and devils, of elect and repro- 
bate, of glory and horror, of hallelujahs and curſings: And 
the diſtance quadrates well with Dives ſeeing Abraham afar 
off, &c. the great guiph between them; which this author 
takes to be the ſolar vortex. 

3”. That the cmpyreum is the higheſt, and the fun the low- 
eſt place of the creation ; conſidering it as the centre of our 
ſyſtem: And that the ſun was the firſt part of the viſible 
world created ; which agrees with the notion of its beine pri- 


45. The early, and almoſt univerſal idolatry paid the ſun; 
Which ſuits well with the great ſubtlety of that ſpirit to en- 


II. As to the eternity of Hell Terments, we have Origen, 


"SAN, at the head of thoſe who deny it; it being the doc- 
trine of that writer, that not only men, but devils them. 
ſelves, aſter a ſuitable courſe of puniſhment, anſwerable to 
their reſpective crimes, ſhall be pardoned and reſtored to hes 
ven. Aug. de Civit. Dii, L. XXI. c. 17. — The chief 


by modern authors, are the diſproportion between temporary 
crimes, and eternal puniſhments, e. 

The ſcripture phraſes for eternity, as is obſerved b archbi- 
ſhop Tillotſon, do not always import an infinite 1 
Thus, in the Old Teſtament, for ever, often ſignifies only 
a long time; particularly till the end of the Jewiſh diſpen- 
ſation : Thus in the epiſtle of Fade, ver. 7. the cities of So- 


ſuffering the vengeance of eternal fire; that is, of a fire that 
was not extinguiſhed till thoſe cities were utterly conſumed. 


— $0 one generation is ſaid to come, c. but the earth en- 
dureth for ever. 


In effect, M. te Clerc notes, that there is no Hebrew 
word which properly expreſſes eternity: C holam, on- 
ly imports a time whoſe inning or end is not known ; and 


is accordingly uſed in a more or leſs extenſive ſenſe, according 
to the thing treated of 


particular occaſions, are made for ever, whether it be expreſ- 
ſed in thoſe laws or not 3 Which yet is not to be underſtood 
in ſuch a manner, as if the ſovereign power could no way 


derſtood in the ſtrict ſenſe of infinite duration 3 and what he 
eſteems a peremptory deciſion of the point is, that the dura- 
tion of the puniſhment of the wicked, is in the very fame 
ſentence expreſſed by the very ſame word which is uſed for 
the duration of the happineſs of the righteous, which all 
agree to be eternal. « Theſe, ſpeaking of the wicked, ſhall 


go away, ve Nau eie, into eternal puniſhments, but the 
righteous, de gen, di, into life eternal. 


The ſame great author attempts to reconcile this eternity 
with the divine juſtice, which had not been ſatis factorily 


ſpect of the object it is committed againſt, viz. God; and 
therefore deſerves infinite puniſhment : But, that crimes 
ſhould be heightened by the quality of the object, to ſuch de- 
gree, is abſurd ; ſince the evil and demerit of all ſin muſt 
then be equal, inaſmuch as none can be more than infinite ; 
and conſequently there can be no foundation for degrees of 
puniſhment in the next life. Add, that for the ſame reaſon 
as the leaſt fin againſt God is infinite, in reſpect of its ob- 
ject; the leaſt puniſhment inflicted by God may be faid to 
be infinite, becauſe of its author; and thus all puniſhments 
from, as well as fins againſt God, would be equal, 

Others have urged, that if the wicked were to live for ever, 
they would fin for ever: But this, ſays the author, is mere 
preſumption. Who can fay, that if a man lived ever ſo long, 
he would never repent ? Beſides, the juſtice of God only 
puniſhes fins men have committed, not thoſe they might 
poſſibly have done. 

Others therefore urge, that God gives men the choice of 
everlaſting happineſs and miſery ; and that the reward pro- 


miſed to obedience, is equal to the puniſhment threatned to 


not contrary to juſtice to exceed in rewards, that being mat- 
ter of mere favour; it may be ſo to exceed in puniſhments 
It may be added, that man in this caſe has nothing to com- 
plain of, ſince he has only his election. — But though this 
may ſuffice to ſilence the ſinner, and make him acknowledge 
his deſtruction to be of himſelf, it does not ſatisfy the ob- 
jection from the diſproportion between the crime and the pu- 
niſhment. -- All the conſiderations, therefore, hitherto al- 
ledged, proving ineffectual; our Ercat author is left to ſolve 
the difficulty himſelf 

In order to this, he obſerves that the meaſure of penalties 
with reſpect to crimes, is not only, nor always taken from 
the quality and degree of the offenc much leſs from the 
duration and continuance of it; but from the reaſons of go- 
vernment, Which require ſuch penalties as may ſecure the 
obſervation of the law, and deter men from the breach of it. 
— Among men it is not reckoned injuſtice to puniſh mur- 
ther and many other crimes which perhaps are committed in 
a moment, with Perpetual loſs of eſtate, or liberty, or life. 


So that the objection of temporary crimes being puniſhed 
with ſuch long ſufferings, is of no force. 


In effect, what proportion crimes and penalties are to bear 


to each other, 1 not ſo properly a conſideration of Juſtice, ag 
of wiſdom an 


his laws with What penalties he pleaſes, without any im- 
peachment of his Juſtice, which is out of the queſtion 
The primary end of all threatning is not puniſhment, bu: 
the prevention of it: God does not threaten that men may 


fin 


"—_« 


— 
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| fin and be puniſhed ; but that they may not fin, and ſo ZHelletiſm, is diſtinguiſhed from Greeciſm, in that the formet 
F eſcape: And therefore the higher the threatning runs, the] is not applied to authors who. have wrote in Greek: their 
bl; more goodneſs there is in it. | | language, it is evident, ſhould be a continual Helleniſm - But 
| After all, it is to be conſidered, ſays the good archbiſhop, it is applied to authors, who writing in ſome other language 
| that he who threatens, has ſtill the power of execution in his] uſe terms and expreſſions peculiar to the Greek. 
own hands, — There is this difference between promiſes and] There are abundance of Helleni/ms in the vulgate verſion of 
j threatnings; that he who promiſes, paſſes over a right to] the ſcriptures. See VULGATE. 


another, and thereby ſtands obliged to him. in juſtice and] HELLENISTIC, or Heiienisric Language, that uſcd 
faithſulneſs, to make good his word: but it is otherwiſe in among the Helleni/is. See HELLENISTS. 
threatnings; he that threatens, keeps the right of puniſhing] The critics are divided as to this language. Several of 
ſtill with him, and is not obliged to execute what he — them, and among the reſt Druſius and Scaliger, take it to be 
ned, any further, than the reaſons, and ends of government] the language uſed among the Grecian Jews, They add, that 
require. — Thus, God abſolutely threatned the deſtruction} it is in this language the Greek tranſlation of the Seventy 
| of Nineveh ; and his peeviſh prophet underſtood the threat-| was wrote; and even the books of the New Teſtament con. 
| ning to be abſolute, and was angry for being employed in a ſed; — M. Simon calls it the language of the ſynagogue. 
1 meſlage that was not made good: But God underſtood his It muſt not be imagined, that this was any peculiar language 
own right, and did what he pleaſed, notwithſtanding the] diſtin& from all others; or even any peculiar diale& of the 


— 


threatning he denounced, and notwithſtanding Jonah was ſo Greek : It was thus denominated, to ſhew that it was Greek, 

touched in point of honour, that he had rather have periſh-| mixed with Hebraiſms, and Syriaciſms. 

ed, than Nineveh ſhould have eſcaped. Salmaſius rejects the common opinion of the learned touchine 
the Helleniſtic language ; and has wrote two volumes on the 


— — 


HELL, Hades, is ſometimes alſo uſed, in the ſcripture-ſtyle, 


| | | for death, or burial ; by reaſon the Hebrew and Greek names, ſubject, in which there is not a little logomachia. 
x ſignify ſometimes the place of the damned, and ſometimes] HELLENISTS, HerLienisTaA, a term occurring in the 
| ſimply the grave. See Tome, SEPULCHRE, &c. Greek text of the New Teſtament, and which in the Eny- 
'l | Divines are divided about the ſenſe of that article in the apo-| liſh verſion is rendered Grecians. 
| ſtle's creed, where our Saviour is ſaid to have been crucified, | The critics are divided as to the ſignification of the wor... 
dead and buried, and that he deſcended into Ilell, Aut. — | Oecumenius in his Scholia on Acts vi. 1. obſerves, that it i; 
Some underſtand this deſcent into Hell as no other than a] not to be underſtood as ſignifying thoſe of the religion of the 
deſcent into the tomb, or ſepulchre ; which others object a- Greeks, but thoſe who ſpoke Greek, é ian ice eat. 
gainſt, in that his burial is expreſly mentioned before; and| The authors of the vulgate verſion, indeed, render it, like 
; maintain, that our Saviour's ſoul actually deſcended into the] ours, Greci ; but Meſheurs du Port Royal, more accurate- 
ſubterraneous, or local Hell; where he triumphed over the] ly, Ju Grecs, Greek or Grecian Jews; it being the 
it devils, c. | Jews who ſpoke Greek, that are here ſpoke of, and who ate 
The Romaniſts add, that he there comforted the ſouls in| hereby diſtinguiſhed from the Jews called Hebrervs ; that is, 
Pogo and brought away the ſpirits of the patriarchs, and who ſpoke the Hebrew tongue of that time. See Hz nx EW. 
| other juſt perſons, departed till that time; carrying them with} The Helleni/ts, or Grecian Jews, were thoſe who lived in 
him into paradiſe. See PukGATORY, PATRIARCH, &c. | Egypt, and other parts, where the Greek tongue prevailed, 
'it In the Romiſh church, that part of Zell, wherein thoſe; It is to them we owe the Greek verſion of the Old Teſta- 
| were retained who died in the mercy and favour of God be-| ment, commonly called the Septuagint, or Seventy, See 
FE fore our Saviour's ſuffering, is called limbus. See LimBus. SEPTUAGINT, 
N HELLEBORE, BAAERBOS POE, or ELLEBORUS, a medi- Salmaſius, and Voſſius, are of a different ſentiment with e- 
; | cinal plant, reputed, among the antients, a ſpecific for the gard to the Hellen;/ts. The latter will only have them to 
Y cure of folly, melancholy and madneſs, be thoſe who adhered to the Grecian intereſts. 
There are two ſorts of Hellebore, the black and white. Scaliger is repreſented in the Scaligerana, as aſſerting the 
Black HRLLEBORE, Helleborus niger, called alſo melampo-| Hellenifts to be the Jews who lived in Greece, and who rcad 
| dium, and in Engliſh, chriſtmas roſe, has a dark-coloured the Greek Bible in their ſynagogue. 
F root, furniſhed with abundance of little fibres; its ſtem green, | HELM, in navigation, a horizontal piece of timber, ſerving 
1 its leaves dented, and its flowers of a carnation hue, not un-| to move another fitted into it at right angles, called the 
| like the roſe. 5 rudder, See Rupp RER. 


White HELLEBORE, Helleborus albus, called alſo veratrum, in| The Helm, or tiller of a ſbip, is a beam, or piece of timber, 
'F Engliſh, neeſewort, has a whitiſh root, beſet with fibres of faſtned into the rudder,” and fo coming forward into the 
3 | the ſame colour, ſhooting out at a ſort of bulb, not unlike] ſteerage; where he that ſtands at Helm ſteers the ſhip. Sce 
i the head of an onion. Its leaves are broad; at firſt green, | STEERAGE, SAILING, c. 
; afterwards of a yellowiſh red. From the middle of the leaves A-lee the Helm, fignifies' to put the Helm to the lee-fide of the 
riſes a ſtem, two or three foot high, which ſeparates about | ſhip. 
the middle into branches, each whereof bears a conſiderable | Bear up the Helm, is to let the ſhip go more large before the 


number of little flowers like ſtars, diſpoſed in manner of a| wind. 
1 ſpica, or ear. 5 | Port the Helm, is to-put the Helm on the left hand or fide of 
It is only the roots are uſed, in each kind; which are to be the ſhip. 
choſen large and fair, furniſhed with big filaments : thoſe of | Right the Helm, or Helm the midſbip, is to keep it even with 
ih the white, tan-coloured without, and white within; and] the middle of the ſhip. 
1 thoſe of the black, blackiſh without, and browniſh within; Starboard the Helm, is to put it to the right ſide of the ſhip. 
dry, clean, and of a ſharp, diſagrecable taſte, HELM, in chemiſtry, is the head of a ſtill or alembic ; thus 
N | The antients, as already obſerved, had a great opinion of their | called, becauſe in figure it ſomething reſembles a Helm, or 
efficacy in diſeaſes of the mind; whence various phraſes and| helmet. See ArrmBic. 
forms of ſpeaking among writers: as caput Hellebora dignum:| Hence; to bring a thing ever the Helm, is the ſame as to 
Juvenal ſays, miſers need a double doſe of Hellebore, Danda| force it by fire up to the top of the veſſel, that it may diſti! 
t Hellebori multo pars maxima avaris, — The iſland of An-] down into the receiver by the beak of the head. See D:- 
5 ticy ra, ſituate againſt mount Octa, was famous for the growth] STILLATION. 
* and uſe of this plant; it being here in its greateſt perfection, And when they ſay, ſuch a thing cannot be brought over 
. and uſed with the beſt effect. Whence the proverb, Navi- the Helm, they mean, that it is of too fixed a nature to le 
get Anticyras, fend him a voyage to Anticyra. raiſed into vapour, by the force of fire, See FixiTy, and 
They act as purgatives, but fo very violently, both upwards | VoLATILITY. 5 
and downwards, as frequently to cauſe convulſions; whence] HELMET, or HELM, an antient armour of defence, wor? 
the uſe of them internally is now out of doors, unleſs joined by the cavaliers, both in war, and in turnaments, as a cover 
with other purgatives, and even alterants to correct them;| and defence of the head; and ſtill uſed by way of creſt or 
but are ſtil] retained with ſucceſs for the farcy in horſes, | ornament, over the ſhield or coat of arms. See CR EST. 
and the ſcab in ſheep. The Helmet is known by divers other names, as the cf, 
The chief uſe wherein the preſentipratice acknowledges | head-piece, fleet cap, &c. See Cask. 
white Hellebore, is in form of a ſternutatory powder, to clear} The Helmet covered the head and face, only leaving an aper- 
and open the head. See STERNUTATORY. ture about the eyes, ſecured by bars, which ſerved as a2 
The black Hell:bore uſed among us, Dr. Quincy ſuggeſts to] ſor. 
be much inferior in virtue to that of the antients ; for that it] The Helmet is bore in armoury as a mark of nobility ; and 
will not operate much by ſtool ; but is only a powerful alte- | by the different circumſtances of the bearing of the Helmet, 
| rative, getting far into the habit, and lo promoting ſweat. | are the different degrees of nobility indicated. In France, 
See PURGATIVE. | Whence all our heraldry originally came, the following rule 
He adds, that he has known it do wonders in the gout and| obtain. 
rheumatiſm, and that it rarely fails in obſtructions of the A perſon newly ennobled, or made a gentleman, bears ov: 
| | menſes. | his eſcutcheon a Helmet of bright iron or ſteel, in profile, 
HELLENISM, a ſort of Greeciſm; or a phraſe peculiarly | or ſtanding ſideways ; the vizor quite cloſe, | : 
accommodated to the genius, and conſtruction of the Greek | A gentleman of three deſcents bears it a little open, but it! 
tongue. Sce GREEK. in profile, ſhewing three bars of the vizor. 
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Antient knights, &r. have it in profile, but ſhewing five 
bars; the edges of filver. - 


day, yet did it from ſpace to ſpace, and that ſpace was not 
great, 


A baron's Helmet is of filver, the edges gold; with ſeven {| HE AI I, a word uſed in the compoſition of divers terms. — 


bars, neither quite in profile, nor in front ; with a coro- 
net over it adorned with pearls. BARON. | 
Viſcounts and earls formerly bore a filver Helmet, with gold 
edges; its poſition like the former : but now they bear i 
quite fronting, with a coronet over it. See Vicouxr, and 
| 

Marguiſs bear a filver Helmet, damasked, fronting ; wit}. 
eleven bars, and their coronet. See Marquns, &c. f 

* Dukes and princes have their Helmet, damasked, fronting, 
the vizor almoſt „and without bars; with their Coronets 


over them, See Duke, c. 
Laſtly, the Helmets of kings | 
masked, full fronting, and the vizor quite open, and with. 
out bars. See KING, e. 

Ihe Helmets of baſtards are to be turned to the left, to de- 
note their baſtardy. See BasTARD. 

Among the Engliſh heralds, theſe laws are of late fome- 
what varied, — Leigh will have the Helmet in profile, and 
cloſe, to belong to knights: but all other authors give it to 


eſquires and gentlemen, ONE 
To a knight affign the Helmet ſtanding right forward, 


and the bearer a little open. See KxI HT. : 
The Helmet in profile, or poſited ſide- ways, and open, with 
bars, belongs to a nobleman under the condition of a duke. 
The Helmet right forward, and open, with many bars, is 
aſhgned to dukes, princes and kings. id 
Thoſe turned ſideways, are ſuppoſed to be giving ear to the 
command of their ſuperiors ; and thoſe right forwards to be 
giving orders with abſolute authority, 5 
Commonly there is but one Helmet in a ſhield; but, ſome- 
times, two or three; if there be two, they muſt be placed 
lacing each other: if three, the two extremes muſt be look- 
ing towards that in the middle. 

HELMON TIAN Laudanum. See Laupanum. 

HELPS, iff the manage. — To teach a horſe his leſſons, there 


It fienifies the fame with /emi, or demi, viz. half 3 being 
an abbreviature of #mteve, hemiſys, which ſignifies the fame. 
See SEMI, and DRM. 

The Greeks retrenched the laſt ſyllable of the word hpateve, 
in the compoſition of words ; and after their example we 
have done ſo too, in moſt ot the compounds borrowed from 


them. 


HEMICRANIA, "HMIKPANIA, in medicine, a ſpecies of 


Cephalalgia, or head-2ch ; wherein only one hemiſphere, or 
half, or a part of the head is affected. ee CEPHALALG1A, 
and Hr AD-Ach. 


and princes, are all of gold, da-] HEMICYCLE* » HemicycLivng, a ſemicircle, See 


DEMICIRCLE. 
The word is compounded of u,, dimidius, half, and 
nun, circle. 


HEeMICYCLE, is particularly applied in architecture, to vaults 


in the cradle form ; and arches, or ſweeps of vaults, conſtitu- 
ting a perfect ſemi-circle. See Vaurr. 

To conſtruct an arch of hewn ſtone, they divide the Hemi 
cycle into fo many vouſſoirs; taking care to make them an 
uneven number, that there be no joint in the middle, where 
the key-ſtone ſhould be. Sce Kry, 


HEMICYCL1UM was allo a part of the orcheſtra in the antient 


theatre. — Scaliger, however, obſerves, it was no ſtanding 
part of the orcheſtra ; being only uſed in dramatic pieces, 
where ſome perſon was ſuppoſed to be arrived from ſea, as in 
Plautus's Rudens. | 

The antients had alſo a ſort of ſun-dial, called Hemicyclium. 
It was a concave ſemicircle, the upper end or cuſp where- 
of looked to the north. Se Dj x . 

There was a ſtyle, or gnomon, iſſuing from the middle of 
the Hemicycle, whereof that point correſponding to the centre 
of the Hemicycle, repreſented the centre of the earth : and its 
ſhadow projected on the concavity of the Hemicycle, which 
repreſented the ſpace between one tropic and another, the ſun's 
declination, the day of the month, hour of the day, Ce. 


a N ( 
are ſeven Helps, or aids, to be known Theſe are the HEMINA'®*, a veſſel uſed as a meaſure among the antient 


voice, rod, bit, or nale; the calves of the legs, the /tirrups, 
the ſpur, and the ground. See Ard. 
The Helps are occaſionally turned into corrections. See Cor- 


RECTION, : 
HELVETIC, ſomething that has a relation to the Switzers, 


or inhabitants of the Swiſs cantons, who were antiently called 
Helvetii. 

The Helvetic body comprehends the republic of Switzerland, 
conſiſting of thirteen cantons, which make ſo many particu- 
lar commonwealths. See CanTow. 

By the laws, and cuſtoms of the Helver;; body, all differences 


between the ſeveral ſtates and republics are to be decided 
within themſelves, without the intervention of any foreign 


HELVIDIANS, a ſect of antient heretics, denominated 
from their leader Helvidius. 

Their diſtinguiſhing principle was, that Mary the mother of 
Jeſus was not a virgin ; but had other children by Joſeph. 
HEMEROBAPTISTS, a ſect among the antient Jews, 
thus called from their waſhing and bathing every day, in all 

ſeaſons. See BAPT ISM. 

Epiphanius, who mentions this as the fourth hereſy among 
the Jews, obſerves, that in other points they had much the 
{ame opinions as the Scribes and Phariſees ; only they denied 
the reſurrection of the dead, in common with the Sadduces, 
and retained a few other impieties of theſe. laſt. 


Romans, containing half the ſextary, See Me ASURE, 
CoTYLA, and ACETABULUM. 

The word is formed of the Greek, eue, half 
The emina, called alſo cotyla and acetabulum; contained eight 
ounces of liquor; and was the 1 2th part of the congius. See 
LonGgrvus, 
Several authors have wrote expreſs treatiſes on the Roman 
Hlemina; particularly Meſſ. Arnaud, and Pelletier. 
S. Benedict preſcribes the Hemina, as the portion or quantity 
of wine, to be allowed the religious of his order at each meal. 
F. Mabillon, who has wrote on the ſubject, ſhews that this 
Hlemina is a meaſure peculiar to the Benedictines; as well as 
the pound of bread allowed the fame religious, which only 
conſiſted of fifteen ounces. F. Lancelot has a diſſertation to 
prove that the Hemina of wine, preſcribed by St. Benedict, 
only amounts to a demi-ſeptier of Paris meaſure : others 
make it two ſeptiers ; and others three. 


HEMIOLIUS*, or HEmIoL1A, an antient mathemati- 


cal term, occurring chiefly in muſical writers, — It ſignifies 
the ratio of two things, whereof the one contains the other 
once and an half; as 3: 2, or 1 5 : 10, otherwiſe called 2 
quialterate, See RATIO, and YESQUIA L TERATE, 

The word is compounded of »wove, half, and , whole, 
Macrobius, on the Sommum Scipionis, L. II. c. I, obſer ves, 
that the concord, called in the antient muſic diapente, and in 
the modern a fifth, ariſes from this proportion. See Fre TH. 


D' Herhglot ſpeaks of them as a ſect ſtill ſubſiſting: — The HEMIOPE * or HEMiorus, a muſical inſtrument in uſe 


diſciples of St. John Baptiſt, ſays he, who in the firſt ages 
of the church were called Hemerobaptiſis, have conſtituted a 
ſet, or rather a religion apart, under the name of Menda; 
ſahia. Theſe people, whom our travellers call Chriſtians of 


among the antients, See Music. 

The word is compounded of SM, and ov», hole. 
The Hemiopus was a flute with only three ſmall holes. See 
FiuTs. X 


St, John Baptiſt, by reaſon their baptiſm is very different HEMIPLEGIA = or HEMIPLEXIA, in medicine, a pal- 


from ours, have been confounded with Sabæans, from whom, 
however, they are very different. Sec SABAANS. 

HEMERODRO MI“, among the antients, were centinels, 
or guards, appointed for the ſecurity, and preſcrvation of ci- 
ties, and other places. See Guarp. 

The word is Greek, #mrghgpu@-, compounded of , day, 
and 4%, courſe, running about, e. 
They went out of the city every morning, as ſoon as the 
Sates were opened, and kept all day patrolling round the 
place; ſometimes making excurſions further into the country, 
to ſee that there were no enemics lying in wait to ſurprile 
them, 

HEeMERoDROMI, were alſo a ſort of couriers among the an. 
tients, who only travelled one day, and then delivered their 
packets, or diſpatches, to a freſh man, who run his day ; and 
ſo on, to the end of the journey. See Courier. 

The Greeks had of theſe ſort of couriers, which they learnt 
from the Perſians, the inventors thereof, as appears from 
Herodotus, — Auguſtus had the ſame, at leaſt, he eſtabliſhed 
3 ans if they did not relieve cach other from day to 

OL. I. 


ſy of one whole ſide of the body. See PaLsy, and PARA 
LYSIS. 
®* The word is Greek, Tir nyt, compounded of vue, and 
T\noce, | ſtrike, or ſeize. 


HEMISPHERE *, HEMISPHZRIUM, in geometry, is one 


Kalf of a globe, or {phere, when divided into two by a plane 
paſſing through its centre. See SY HEREF, 
The word is compounded of ayrrvs, half, and e, ſphere, 
or globe. 
If the diameter of a ſphere be equal to the diſtance of the 


two eyes; and a right line drawn from the centre of the 
iphere to the middle of that diſtance, be perpendicular to the 
line which joins the eyes: the eyes making a rotation on the 
axis, or middle point between them, will ſee the whole Hi 
miſphere. — If the diſtance of the eyes be either greater or 
leſſer than the diameter of the ſphere; in making ſuch rota- 


The writers in optics demonſtrate, that a glaſs Hemiſphere 


unites parallel rays at the diſtance of a diameter, and one 
1 third 


' 


| 


* 4a * _ — -w- 5. 
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HEMISPHERE, in aſtronomy, is particularly uſed ſor one half 


HzMISPHERE, is alſo uſed for a map, or projection, of half 


HEMP, a plant of great uſe in the arts and manufactories; 


HEM 
third of a diameter ſrom the pole of the glaſs. See ig 


PARALLEL, &c, | 
The centre of gravity of a Hem; Phere is five eighths of the 


radius diſtant from the vertex, CENTRE. 


©. 23. ſays not a word of it; contenting himſelf With ex. 
tolling the virtues of its ſtem, leaves and root. In effect 
what ſome writers of the Roman antiquities remark, 512 
that the Hemp, neceſſary for the uſe of WAI, Was all ſtored 


of the mundane ſphere. See Word, ASTRONOMY, c. 
The equator divides the ſphere into on _ parts, called 


north pole. — 8 
Aronomy fig. 52.) terminated by the equator D A, and hay- 
. l pole P in its zenith. See Por E, and Nok TR. 

n . . 


minated by the equator D A ; and having the ſouth pole VU 
in its zenith, See Sou TH, 


per and lower, See Honk lz ox. | 

The upper Hemiſphere is that allo of the mundane ſphere 
HZR, terminated by the horizon H R, and having the a 
nith Z in its vertex, © See ZENITH. 

The /awer Hemiſphere, is that other half, HNR, terminated 
by the horizon H R, and having the nadir N in its vertex. 


the terreſtrial globe, or half the celeſtial ſphere, on a plane. 
See May, and PRojJECT1oON. 
Hemiſpheren, are frequent! called planiſpheres. See PI a. 


NISPHERE, 
ietry, ſomething that ap- 
proaches the figure of a Hemiſphere, but is not juſtly ſo. 


The cacao opens when yellow and ripe, into two large He- 
miſpheraids, three foot in diameter. Frezier. 


Such, e. g. are, Cernit Deus omnia vindes —.. 


Tt is diſputed, whether or no the Hemiſtichs in the Aneid, 
were left with deſign ; or whether they are owing to the 


at the end of four ſy1lables ; and Alexandrine at the end of 
ſix. See Vers, Pavse, Rzsr, ALEXANDRINE, De. 


_— 


The ſeed is ſaid to have the faculty of abating venereal de- 
fires ; and its decoction in milk, is commended againit the 
the juice thereof againſt deafneſs, -— The powder, or flower, 
mixed with an ordinary liquor, is faid to turn thoſe wie 
drink thereof pid, l 

The culture and management of Hemp, makes a conſider. 
able article ih agriculture ; there being divers operations re. 
quired therein, as pulling, watering, beating, {*ingling, &c. 


and ripen ; after which they cut off the heads, and beat or 
thraſh them to get out the ſeed. — They alſo beat the fe- 
male, to get out a thick fetid ſort of dul, contained there. 


much better, but that it inſects the water, and gives it a 
quality very pernicious to the health; for Which reaſon it is 


inning with the root end. 

hen the bun is ſufficiently broke, and hangs by ſmall ſhi- 
vers, they ſivingle or beat them out with a piece of wood 
edged for the purpoſe. — Note, the 4ar! Hemp they ſome- 
times break with the fingers, and ſtrip off the riad, without 


Leonine verſes rime both at the end and at the Hemiflich. 
See LRONIUR, and Rims. | 


HEMIT ONE, in che antient muſic, Was, what we now 


call an half note or tone. See Norz, and Tone, 


HEMITRIT AUS „ HMITPITAIOS, in medicine, an 


The word is compounded of 50e, half, and ren, third ; 
Modern Latin authors expreſs it by /omitertiang. 


HEMLOCK, Cicuta, a narcotic plant ; of ſome uſe in phy- 


ſic, in that intention. See NARCorTIc. 
There is a plaſter denominated from it in the college diſpen- | 


ſatory ; conſiſting of the Juice of the plant boiled up With | 
ms, Cc. | 
The common Flemlock is a poiſon ; though not of the vio- | 


lent fort, — We have inſtances of conſiderable quantities 


being taken without the leaſt diſorder. Philſoph. Tranſaes. | 


The cicuta fo much celebrated among the antients, was the 
Juice of a ſpecies of this plant, called cenanthe aquatica. See 


furniſhing thread, cloth, cordage, g. See THREAD, &e. 
Hemp, by naturaliſts called cannabis, bears a near analogy to 
flax, /inum ; both in reſpect of form, culture and uſe, See 
FLAx. | 
The plant is annual ; that is, muſt be ſown afreſh every 
year. — It riſes quick, into a tall, ſlender fort of ſhrub, 
whoſe ſtem however is hollow, and big enough to be charr'd, 
and thus uſed in the compoſition of gunpowder, — Tts leaves 
ariſe by fives or ſixes from the ſame pedicle, and are a little 
jagged ; yielding a ſtrong ſmell, which affects the head, — 
ts flowers grow grape · wiſe, oppoſite to each other, in man- 
ner of a St. Andrew's croſs ; each conſiſting of five yellow- 


— — 


iſh ſtamina, incompaſſed with a like number of petala, pur- 
ple without, and white within. — Its fruit, or ſeed, is ſmall 
and round, filled with a white ſolid pulp; and grows on the 


male and female. 


It does not appear, that the antients were acquainted with 
the uſe of Hemp, in reſpec of the thread it affords. Pliny, 


who ſpeaks of the plant in his Natural Hiſtary, L. XX, HeParic Flux. See the article F Lux. 


the help of the brake or ſwingle. 
The next thing is to beat the Hemp ; which is done either 


on a block, or in a trough, with a hammer, or with bectles ; 
till it feel ſufficiently ſoft and pliable, — It remains now to 


unlike the wool- dreſſers combs, of different fineneſs: Thi, 
ſeparating the ſhorter tow from it, the reſt is fit to be ſpun, 
wove, Oc. for thread, cloth, cordage, or the like. ee 
SPINNING, Corpace, Roys, e. 
HENDECAGON *, in geometry, a figure which has ele- 


HE NDECASYLLA BUM *, Ana AAT aaron in 


Greek and Latin poetry, a verſe of eleven ſyllables. See 
Vr RSE. ä 


The word is Greek, compounded of true, eleven, and 
, ſyllable, of , I comprehend, 
Sapphic, and Phaleucic verſes, are Hlendecaſyllaba, or Hin: 


Sap. - Fam ſatis terris nivis atque dirg, wb 


HENOTICUM , in church hiſtory, a famous edict of the 
' Emperor Zeno, in the fifth century, intended to reconcile, 
and reunite the Eutychians with the Catholicks. See Eu- 
TYCHIAN. | 
The word is Greek, orien, q: d. irenic, reconciliative ; of 
%, I unite, 
It was procured of the emperor, by means of Acacius patri- 
arch of Conſtantinople, with the aſſiſtance of the friends of 
Peter Moggus. , | 
The ſting of this edict lies here, that it does not admit the 
council of Chalcedon, like the other three, but rather 
ſeems to charge it with errors, —. It is in form of a letrer, 
addreſſed by Zeno to the biſhops, prieſts, monks, and po- 
ple of Egypt and L. bia. It was oppoſed by the Catholic k-, 
and condemned in form by pope Felix III. 
HEPA R, in anatomy, the liver. See Liver. 
HEP AR Urerinum, the fame with placenta. See PLacenTa. 


HE PATI C, in medicine and anatomy, ſomething that re- 


lates to the liver ; by the Greeks called ire, hepar. See 


H E P 


Plexus. See PLExUs Hepaticus. | 

A Vein, is that otherwiſe called baſilica, See Bas1- 
7. paTi-CYSTIC Dus, See CysT-HEPATIC Dut#. 
HEPATITES, liver ſtone, in natural hiſtory, a fort of 

tone, thus denominated from its liver-colour. See STONE. 
HEPATITIS, NnATITI , in medicine, an inflammation 

of the liver, with an abſceſs, or impoſthume thereof. See 

INFLAMMATION, and Lives. | 

The Hepatitis bears à near reſemblance to the pleuriſy; on- 

y that its ſymptoms are leſs intenſe. See PLEURISY. 

It uſually either kills the patient, or diſcuſſes, or ſuppurates 

gradually, or degenerates into a ſcirrhus, 


HEPATOSCOPIA'®,: the art of divining, or diſcovering | 


future, or hidden things, by inſpecting the entrails of beafts. 
| See D1ivINATION. 


* The word is compounded of the Greek, ar«l@-, the geni- | 


tive of #rag, liver, and exomve, I conſider; the liver being a 
principally regarded. 
The Romans called it extiſþicina, See ExTISPEx. 
HEPTACHORD “, in the antient poetry. — Heptachord 
verſes, were thoſe ſung or played on ſeven chords ; that is, 
in ſeven different notes, or tones; and probably on an inſtru- 
ment with ſeven ſtrings. ; 
* The word is compounded of ira, feptem, and x, chord, 
ftring. : 
HEPTAGONS®, in geometry, a figure conſiſting of ſeven 
fides and ſeven angles. See FrourE. 
* The word is compounded of ie, /zptem, ſeven, and e, 
le. 
If the tudes be all equal, it is called a regular Heptagon. See 
REGULAR. : 
HzPTAGON, in fortification, a place ſtrengthned with ſeven 
baſtions for its defence. Sec BAasT1ON. 
HEPTAGONAL Numbers, are a fort of polygonal num- 
bers, wherein the difference of the terms of the corre- 
ſponding arithmetical progreſſion is five. See POLYGONAL 
NUMBER, ; 
One p , among others, of theſe numbers, is, that it they 
be multiplied by 40, and 9 add-d to the product, the ſum is a 
ſquare number, See NUMBER. 
HEPT AMERIS literally fignifies a ſeventh part; being form- 
ed of the Greek ina, ſeven, and www, part or portion. 


The word is ufed by M. Sauveur, in his Principles of Ac ou 


fiics, for the ſeventh part of a meris; and in his ſyſtem, for 
the forty third part of the octave. See OCTAYE, 
HEPTAMER ON, whey ns 1 implying ſeven days; 
being compounded of , ſeven, and e, day. 
It is chiefly uſed as a title of certain books, containing the 
tranſactions of ſeven days. ; 
The Heptameron of Margaret de Valois, ſiſter to Francis I. 
of France, and queen of Navarre, is a very ingenious piece, 
in the-manner of Boccace's Decameron. | 
HEPTARCHY *, a government compoſed of ſeven perſons : 
or a country governed by ſeven perſons, or divided into ſeven 
kingdoms, See GOVERNMENT. 
The word is compounded of the Greek ina, ſeven, and «gx, 
imperium, command, rule. 
The Saxon Heptarchy included all the fouthern as well as nor- 
thern parts of England, which was cantoned out into ſeven 
petty kingdoms. It ſubſiſted from the year 428, to the year 
825, when king Egbert re- united them into one; and made 
the Heptarchy into a monarchy. See MonaRcHy. 
HEPTAT EUCH“, in matters of literature, a volume, or 
work conſiſting of ſeven books. 
The word is compoſed of inla, ſeven, and use, I do, 
I work ; whence re, a work, book; and inrelwx@, Hep- 


tateuch, a work of ſeven parts; or ſeven different works joined 
in one volume. 


Heptateuch is chiefly applied to the firſt ſeven books of the 
Old Teſtament, viz. Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, Joſhua, and Judges ; that is, the five books of 
Moſes called the pentateuch, and the two following ones, 
which are uſually joined therewith, See PENTATEUCH. 

HEPHTHEMIMERIS * in the Greek and Latin poe- 
try, a ſort of verſe conſiſting of three feet and a ſyllable ; 
that is, of ſeven half feet. Sce VERSE, Foor, Ce. 


The word is Greek, ie ; compoſed of ira, ſeven, 
naove, half, and Ae, part. 


Such are moſt of the verſes in Anacreon. 
Ons ] Vie Are⸗ Ta, 
S. of's N 4 a | den, &c. 
And that of Ariftophanes in his Plutus : 
Erie wurggt yolgyt. 
They are alſo called trimetri catalectici. 
HEPHTHEMIMERIsS, or HEPHTHEMIMERES, is alſo a cæ- 
fura after the third foot, that is, on the ſeventh half foot. Sce 
CzSUrA. 
It is a rule, that this ſyllable, though it be ſhort in it ſelf, 
muſt be made long, on account of the cæſura, or to make it 
an MTephthemimeris : as in that verſe of Virgil; 
t furiis agitatus amor, & conſcia virtus. 


as it is in the verſe which Dr. Harris gives us for an example, 
Ille latus niveum molli fultus Hyacintho. 
This is not a Hepthemimeris cæſura, but a henneamimeris, 
i. c. of nine half feet. | | 
HERACLEONIT Es, antient heretics of the ſet of the 
Gnoftics ; thus called from their leader, Heracleon. See 
GNosrics. 
S8. Epiphanius, Her. 36. is very ample on this hereſy. He 
repreſents Heracleon as one who had reformed the theology of 
the Gnoſtics in many points ; though, at bottom, he had re- 
tained the principal articles thereof, He refined on the ordi- 
nary interpretations of abundance of texts of feripture ; and 
even altered the words of ſome, to make them conſiſt with his 


own notions, 


For example, he maintained, that by thoſe words of S. John, 


verſe, and all that is good therein: The univerſe, which he 
calls æen, was not made by the Word, but was made before 
him. And to ſupport this conſtruction, he added to thoſe 


words of S. John, without him nothing was made, thoſe other 
words, of things in the world. 


other corruptible ; and reſtrained the word Terre, all things, 
to this laſt, He held, that the Word did not create the world 
ummediately, and of himſelf, but only gave occaſion to the 
demiurgos to do it. 
The Heracleonites, after the example of their maſter, anmilled 
all the antient prophecies ; holding, that $. Johm was really 
the voice that proclaimed and pointed out the Meſſiah, but that 
the prophecies were only empty ſounds, and ſignified nothing. 
— They held themſelves ſuperior in point of knowledge to the 
apoſtles ; and on that footing dared to advance the moſt extra- 
vagant paradoxes, on pretence of explaining ſcripture in a ſub- 
lime, elevated manner. They were fo fond of theſe myſtic 
interpretations, that Origen, though a ſtickler that way him- 
ſelf, was obliged to reproach Heracleon with his abuſing ſcrip- 
ture by that means. See PRoPHECY, ALLEGORY, Oc. 
HERACLID , in antiquity, the deſcendants of Hercules, 
whom the Greeks called, *Herxane, Heracles. 


The Heraclide were expelled from Peloponneſus, by Euriſtheus 
king of Mycenz, after the death of Hercules, 

Return of the HERACLipa into Peloponneſus, is a celebrated 

epocha in the antient chronology. 

The time of this return is differently affigned ; by reaſon au- 
thors miſtake the divers attempts which they made to return, 
for the return it ſelf. The firſt attempt was twenty years be- 
fore the taking of Troy: the ſecond was 190 years later, or 
80 years after the taking of Troy. This laſt is ſuppoſed to 
have ſucceeded ; at leaſt, ** to Petavius, who mentions 
only theſe two. Rat. Temp. P. I. L. I. c. 12. and Dactr. 
Temp. L. IX. and c. 30. 
Scaliger diſtinguiſhes three attempts; and ſixes the firſt 50 years 
later than Petavius, viz. 30 years after the taking of Troy. 
He fays nothing of the ſecond, which was unfortunate like 
the firſt; but places the third in the ſame year with Petavius. 
— As it occaſioned a world of changes and revolutions in the 
affairs of Greece, inſomuch that ſcarce a ſtate or people but 
were turned upſide-down thereby, the return of the Heraclidæ 
is the epocha of the beginning of profane hiſtory : all the time 
that preceded it is reputed fabulous. Accordingly, Ephorus, 
Cumanus, Calliſthenes, and Theopompus, only begin their 
hiſtories from hence. See Epoch, TIE, te. 

HERALD *, an officer of arms, antiently in great repute, and 

poſſeſſed of ſeveral conſiderable functions, rights, and privile- 
ges. See ARMS, and ARMOURY. 

The word Herald, according to Du Cange, comes from the 
Saxon hepe, or German Heer, army, and a/d, ſervant; 
becauſe chiefly ſerving in the army. Others will have the two 
words fignity champion of the army; in alluſion to their office 
of denouncing war, proclaiming peace, &. - Du Cange adds, 
that they were called /arigarii, as well as Heralds, Borel 
derives the word from the Latin herus, maſter; 9. d. one com- 
ing from his maſter. Others from herhaut, g. d. high lord: 
others from Herold, which is the ſame with dominus weteranus : 


and others, laſtly, from Heer, maſter, or army, and hold, g. d. 
bound to his lord, or the army. 


The origin of Heralds is very antient. — Stentor is repreſent- 
ed by Homer as Herald of the Greeks, who had a voice louder 
than fiſty men together, Ihe Greeks called them *»gux:s, and 
ergnyogvaexts ; and the Romans, feciales, See FECIALES. 
The Romans had a college of Zera/ds, appointed to decide 
whether a war were juſt or unjuſt ; and to prevent its coming 
to open hoſtilities, till all means had been attempted for decid- 
ing the difference in a pacific way. See CoLLEGE. 
Heralds, or Heralds at arms, have formerly been denominat- 
ed dukes at arms, becauſe properly belonging to dukes ; as 
kings at arms, to kings. Sec Kine at arms. 
In England we have ſix Heralds, viz. 19. Richmond, 2%. Lan- 
— ap 30. Cheſter, 4%. Windſor, 50. Somerſet, 6% York, — 
o which may be added a ſeventh, or Brunſw:ck Herald, erect- 


—_ 


attend public ſolemnities, proclaim war and peace, look to the 


It may be added, that the cæſura is not to be on the fifth foot, 


regulation of the bearings of arms, ſearch pedigrees, Ge. 
They 


all things were made by him, is not to be underſtood the uni- 


He diſtinguiſhed two kinds of worlds; the one divine, the 


ed by king George I. — Their office is to wait at court, to 
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They were formerly created and chriſtned by the king, who | The reſt loſe their leaves, and continue bare part of the ya; 
| owly pouring a gold cup of wine on their head, gave them | 4s fern, \colts-foory V. | * by 
their Herald's name. Now it is done by the earl- = Herbs are alſo diſtinguiſhed into #itchin, or fallet Herbs, and 
They could not arrive at the dignity of * without * e N Ne er 

ing been ſeven years pourſuivant : nor cou quit llit-Hzr Bs, | . FSALLET. 

function of Herald, but to be made king at arms. PouR- Medicinal-Biz's BS, * See the article StNr Tx. 


of the honours of war. They had a right to take away the 
arms of ſuch as for cowardice, treaſon, Cc. deſerved to be de- 


had a commiſſion to 
the nobles, and to exclude them from 
juſts, turnaments, Wc, To them belonged the 
all uſurpations, and abuſes relating tv crowns, coronets, casks, 
' creſts, ſupporters, &c. hey took cognizance of all differen- 
ces among the nobles, with reſpe& to their bearings, the an- 
tiquity of their families, precedencies, Fc. They went into 
the countries to ſearch into the grounds and pretenſions of no- 
bility ; and had a right to open all libraries, and to command 


graded. They 


vices and diſorders of 


all the antient charters and inſtruments in the archives to be 
ſhewn them. They had. admiſſion into all foreign courts, | 


miſſioned to proclaim War and peace ; 
held ſacred, as thoſe of ambaſladors. 
f juſts and turna- 


| where they were com 
and their perſons were 
To them it belonged to make /publication o 


have loſt a good deal of the diftinion and offices of the an- 
tient ones. What relates to the making out arms, the rec- 
tifying of abuſes therein, Ic. is chiefly committed to the kings 
at arms. | | 


grums and trumpets have ſucceeded to the 
being ſent by the generals on the ſame 
account enjoying the ſame rights and 
ſons are under the protection of the law 
bear the marks of their office publick- 
his trumpet, and the drummer his 
the Herald his coat. 

and the four pourſui- 
or corporation 3 erected into ſuch- by 
_ who granted them divers privileges, 
and all troubleſome offices. 


And in the army, 
function of Heralds, 
errands; and on that 
privileges. Their per 
of nations, when they 
ly, i. e. the trumpeter 
drum; in the ſame manner as 
with the kings at arms, 


as to be free 
See COLLEGE 
Clarencieux, and Norroy king at 
cia] Heralds. See CLARENCIEUX, Ce. | 
HERALDRY, the art of armoury, and blazoning; or the 
knowledge of what relates to the bearing of arms, and the 
laws, and regulation thereof, See ARMs, ARMOURY, BLA- 
zo, &c. h 
Heraldry likewiſe comprehends what relates to the marſhal- 
ling of ſolemn cavalcades, proceſhons, and other ceremonies 
at coronations, inſtallments, Creations of peers, funerals, nup- 
See HERALD. | 
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arms, are alſo called provin- 


to all plants whoſe ſtalks, or ſtems, 


HER 
their ſeed is become ripe. See 


die away every year, 
PLANT. | 
* The word is formed of the Latin 
from arvum, field: others from the 
feed ; of eig, pabulum. Of the 
formed ferba herba ; after the ma 


Spaniards, who always change the F at the beg! 
word into 5. See F, 
There are ſore Herbs whoſe root periſhes with the ſtem : 


and others, where the root ſurvives the ſtem by ſeveral years. 

See RooT, and STEM. 

Of the former, thoſe which come to maturity the firſt year, 

and after they bave caſt their ſeed, die away, are called an- 

nuals : ſuch are wheat, rye, tc. See ANNUALS. 

Thoſe which only bear flowers and fruit the ſecond year, Or 
even the third year, and then periſh ; are called b:ſannuals : 

ſuch are the garden angelica, 


and ſome others. 
Herbs whoſe root does not periſh after they have 
ſeed, are called perenmals 8 


ſuch are mint, fennel, Qc. 
PERENNIAL. 


Of theſe, ſome keep their leaves all the year round, and 
called ever-greens 3 as the aſarabacca, yellow violet, &c. 


EvER-GREEN. 


Herba; which ſome derive 
Greek gegen, paſcere, to 
Greek pherbe, the Latins 
nner of the 
nning of a 


ſhed their 
See 


are 


Sce 


/ 
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HERBENGER, 
HERCULES, 


rehending all kinds of 


W difference in the goodneſs of but. 

ters and cheeſes, is the difference of Herbage. See Bur- 

TER, &c. i oth 

HERBAGE, in law, 
earth, provided by 
PASTURE, Cc. 3 

HerBAGE is alſo uſed for a liberty, which a man hath to ſeed 

man's ground; as, in the foreſt. 

ch treats of plants ; or deſcribes the 

roperties, virtues, Cc. of Herbs, 

See PLANT» - 

Parkinſon's Herbal, &c. 

x ſet or collection of. ſpecimens of 


ſignifies the green paſture, or fruits of the 
nature for the bite or food of cattle. See 


of a book. 


In the Phileſaphical Tranſattions, We have 4 method de- 


ments; to call the people to them; tO ſignity the cartels ; to ſcribed for preſerving. ſpecimens for ſuch an Herbal. — The 
mark the ground, liſt, or place of duel ; to ſee fair play ob-] flowers, leaves, &c., gathered perfectly ripe, in their 
ſerved; and to divide the ſun between the two parties. In] true colours, are to be ſpread on brown paper, with the 
the army, they advertiſed the cavaliers and captains of the day | parts all diſplayed as diſtinctiy as may be. If the ſtem, or 
of battle, and aſſiſted therein before the ſtandard 3 retiring, at- body of the flower, Ec. be thick, one half to be pared a- 
ter the firſt onſet, to ſome place of eminence, there to ob-] way to make it lie flat, Over them is to be ſpread anothet 
' ſerve who behaved beſt, and to give a faithful report thereof brown paper; and the hole to be put between two iron 
to the king. They numbered the dead, relie ved the enſigus, plates, ſcrewed tight together, and thus: baked in an oven 
re-demanded priſoners, ſummoned places to ſurrender, and in] for two hours. When taken out, waſh them over with a 
capitulations walked before the governor of the place, to ſe-| mixture of brandy and aqua fortis; and lay them on ir{(h 
cure and warrant. his perſon. T hey were the principal arbi- ww to dry. Laſtly, tick over the back ſides with a ruth 
trators of the diſtribution of the ſpoils of the vanquiſhed, and in a diſſolution of gum dragon, to make them {tick ; 
of military rewards. They publiſhed victories.; and gave no- and lay them in the paper book, where they will lie faſt, and 
tifications thereof to foreign courts. They convened the e- always look freſh. 
ſtates of the kingdom, affiſted at royal marriages, and frequent- HERBALIST, or HzerBoRIST, 3 perſon knowing in 
jy made the firſt demand ; officiated at ſolema feaſts, c. plants; the ſame with botanift.. See BOT ANIST. 1 
| The modern Heralds, i. e. thoſe we properly call Heralds, | HERBE, in the. academies, à reward, or ſome good Ruff giv- 


See 


en to à horſe. that has worked well in the manage. 
Horss, Oe. , 
or HarRBINGER, See HARBINGER: 

EN TONASIN, in aſtronomy, one of the 


conſtellations of the northern hemifphere. See Cos TE T- 


LATION. | 
The ſtars in the conſtellation Hercules, in Ptolemy's cata- 
logue, are 294 in Tycho's, 28 ; in the Britannic- catalogue, 
95. The longitudes,. latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whecreot 
are as follows. 


Hf Longitudey Latitude — 
Names and Situations of the Stars. 8 jets North. | 2 
; "53k o [I 
In the extrem. of the preceding foot ;2 28 7 58157 6 9 5 
Another following this, and contiguous 28 20 4857 14 2515 + 
mp o 41 32[57 13 30% 
In the preceding thigh 3 49 2|60 15 564 
3 53 8906 $5 4315 ® 
4 41 2460 38 534 ® 
That preceding the ulna 19 8 16137 35 34 oF 
23 20 925 15 4215 © 
I | Tm 7 21130 14 325 
North. in the calf of the preceding leg 3 58 25064 20 11} 4 
10 
In the preced. ulna ; according to Bay- | 21 18 33] 37 14 20 t 
ler in the hand 21 28 937 26 10 
Another contig. to this to the ſouth. 22 24 34137 3 43 6 
20 23 23143 43 45} 5 
In the preceding ſouth. calf of leg 7 20 50[63 50 9f 4 
ty 
North. of the preceding in the club 24 50 532 11 7 6 5 
Another contiguous to this 25 8 132 10 39 6 
; 23 135139 22 4315 © 
In the preceding arm 24 51 32149 2 12] 5 
In the club, the middle of the preced. |28 27 13 28 10 49] © 
20 | 
Againſt the preceding knee 9 56 4665 51 29] # 
19 37 11054 15 45 5 
19 4317/54 10 22] 5 
20 30 51/52 53 41] © 
North. of the ſubſequent, in the club 27 12 27135 13 14 5 
25 | | 
In the preced. ſhoulder, near the arm- 26 45 10142 + 55} 3 
South, of the preceding, in the club 1161 3 3227 9 23 6 
Middle of the ſubſequent, in the club m 29 53 38033 245 5 
Youth. in the middle of the preceding 17 6 16192 19 46\5 
8 chigh Bu | 
24 53 26|51 4+ 38 
7 11 13 55169 0 © 6 
or Whol 1 55 58028 53 4 
North. in the middle of preceding thigh m 18 $1 39063 113714 
| Precedli'g 
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HEREBO DE *, the king's edict antiently iſſued to com- 


HER 


1 Longitude; Latitude I Z | 


Names and Situations of the Stars. E . Verh. ® 
Preceding in the extremity of the club 7 | 3 30 30126 12 9g] 6 
_ 448 16134 16 30 6 
m. 28 46 42145 35 14] 5 
In the preceding fide 127 8 5153 71434 
14 58 13109 33 21] 5 
South, of the ſubſequent in the club 7 4 12 55 30 41 3oÞ5 © 
0 . 
{againſt the buttocks 2 46 3537 45 47] © 
In the top of the preceding thigh m. 24 22 7160 19-48] 3 
Middle in the extremity of the club T| 5 18 3127 27 57] 5 
425 27133 17 27] 6 
Subſequent in the extremity of the club 5 42 3729 32 25 © 
45 
: 4 29 34/35 27 56] 6 
o 24 26'51 54 1Þ 5 
4 52 18 37 14 19] 6 | 
o 55 30 51 48 33] 5 
That between the ſhoulders 2 44 0 46 47 81 5 
© 
: , Þ=2 17 39,67 25 365 6 
i 8 7/5343 58] 5 
In the neck 5 15 10 40 46 55]4 5 
4 26 56,47 41 716 
7 46 52|37 32 616 
That in F following fide 3 57 40 53 17 1g] 3 
More ſouth. in the following buttock 3 37 33 55 56 10] 6 
Preceding in the crown of the head 9 14 39 35 26 4256 6 
In the riſe of the following thigh 4 27. 557 54 38] 6 
8 18 4[47 12 48] 6 
60 
In the head 11 49 24 37 18 54/3 
In the following ſhoulder 10 24 2147 44 136 4 
Subſequent in the crown of the head 13 24 13 33 55 3815 6 
Foremoſt of three in the thigh 7 41 13 59 35 3334 
an, in the belly 9 33 1555 59 17] 5 
Middle on the following thigh 8 33 1060 8 25 5 
That following the hind ſhoulder 12 25 7147 31 53] 5 
Subſeq. and South. againſt the belly 1o 53 28|55 32 12] 6 
6 13 5269 2 52] 6 
Laſt of three in the thigh 110 59 060 10 314 
0 
In the hind arm | I5 32 52149 20 18 5 
Precedent of three in the hind foot 8 16 30|71 14 16 6 
Middle in the following foot 13 13 4071 48 31 5 
In the following tibia ['5 32 10 69 18 24] 4 
That in the following arm 20 55 31151 12 4113 4 
7 
Laſt of Red in the foot 20 23 36|71 49 49] 6 
In the calf of the following leg 22, 43 20|63 28 19] 6 
In the following knee [arm [24 5 50160 43 57] 3 
Middle in the carpus of the following 24 49 2652 44 2713 4 
Precedent and ſouth. in the branch 25 42 040 19 26] 5 
80 
North. in the carpus 25 5 57153 40 34] 4 
Precedent of two middle ones in the 26 7 34145 4 5714 5 
[branch 26 23 4844 19 16] 6 
27 37 30 45 42 6 6 
Precedent of two over the carpus 28 14 2654 1 44] 6 
8 
8 the ſubſeq. in the carpus 28 21 20 49 33 56 6 
Subleq.and ſouth. of three in the carpus 28 20 1052 13 26]4 5 
28 29 58 43 30 48] 6 
Laſt of the middle ones in the branch 28 29 54 44 17 9 5 
Laſt over the carpus oO 5 1154 50 30 6 
90 
2 211545 19 566 7 
That in the hind hand 3 8 56/52 13 13/5 6 
Small one over it 3 13 35153 12 306 7 
Subſequent in the branch 3 25 30 45 6 5814 
Inform, behind the branch over the e- [13 46 35 45 17 5] 5 


95 {gle's tail | 

HERCULEUS Morbus, in medicine, the epilepſy ; thus 

called from the terror of its attacks, and the difficulty of cure. 
Sce EPILEPSY. 

HERD, among hunters, a company, or aſſemblage, of black 
or fallow beafts ; in contra-diſtintion to flock. Sec FLOCK. 
A Herd of deer from ſuch a foreſt. -— The deer begin to 
on in the month of December. See GAME, HunTiNnG, 
Te. 

In the hunting language, there are various terms uſed for 
cempanies of the divers kinds of game, — We fay a Herd of 
-harts or bucks; a bevy of roes; a rout of wolves; a richeſs 
of martens, &c. See HUNTING. 

HERDEWICH *, HzRrDtwic, or HERDEWYCH, in our 
antient law-books, a grange, or place for cattle and husban- 
dry. See GRANGE. 

be 4 f men Herdewycham apud hethcotum in peco, &c. Mon. 
ngl. 


mand his ſubjects into the field. 
The word is formed of the Saxon hee, army, and hobe, 
meſſenger. 
HERE DITAMENTz3, in law, are ſuch things immove- 
9 as LG may have to himſelf and his heirs, by way of 
OL, I. | 
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inheritance ; or which, not being otherwiſe bequeathed, do 
naturally and of courſe deſcend to him, who is next heir of 
blood ; and fall not to the executor or adminiftrator, as chat- 
tels do. See Hrrr, HRIR-Louz, Er. 8 
Hereditaments is a word of a large extent, and much uſed in 
conveyances: for by the grant of Hereditaments, iſles, ſeigni- 
ories, manors, houſes, and lands of all forts, charters, rents, 
ſervices; advowſons, conveyances, and whatever may be inhe- 
rited, will paſs. 

HEREDITARY, ſomething appropriated to a family, or 
belonging thereto by right of ſucceſſion, from heir to heir. 
See HEIR. 

Of monarchies, ſome are Hereditary, others elective: of He 
reditary monarchies, ſome only deſcend to the heirs male, as 
in France; others to the next of blood, whether male or fe- 
male, as in England, Spain, Cc. See Mod ARCH, and 
ELECTIVE. 

The dominions of the emperor are diſtinguiſhed into Hered:- 
tary, which are thoſe he derives from his anceſtors by right 
of blood and inheritance ; and thoſe he enjoys in quality of 
emperor, by virtue of his election. See EMPEROR, Oc. 

HEREDITARY is alſo applied to offices, and honours annexed 
to certain families. — The offices of lord great chamberlain, 
and earl marſhal, are Hereditary, in the families of the How- 
ards, and Lindſeys. See MARSHAL, and CHAMBERLAIN. 
It is of no very long date, that the dignities of duke, count, 
Fc. are Hereditary. See Duke, Cour, &c. 

The canon law has taken all poſſible precautions to prevent 
benefices from becoming Hereditary. See BENEFICE. 

HEREDITARY is alſo applied figuratively to good or evil qua- 

lities, habitudes, c. capable of being tran{mitted, by blood, 
from father to ſon, 
The gout, kings-evil, madneſs, Cc. are Hereditary diſeaſes, 
i. e. are tranſmitted from the parents in the ſtamen, or firſt 
rudiments of the faxtus. And ſuch, probably, is the origin 
of numerous other chronic diſeaſes, See Dis E ASE, &:. 

HEREDITARY Right, denotes a right, or privilege, in virtue 

whereof a perſon ſucceeds to the effects of his anceſtors. 
The Nonjurors, &c. hold Hereditary right to be a divine 
right, 1. 4. of God's own appointment, and conſequently in- 
diſpenſible, or, as they call it, indefeizable, They ſtickle for 
the obligation of Hereditary right, in favour of the deſcen- 
dants of king James II. See JacopiTEs, Oc. 

HERESIARCH “, Arch- Heretic ; the founder or inventer 
of a hereſy ; or the chief and ring-leader of a fect of heretics. 
See Hx RE Tic. 

* The word is Greek, Atęsstagxvc, compounded of « 18006, bat 
refic, herely, and α , princeps, prince, chief. | 
Thus Arius, and Socinus, are called Hereſiarchs; as being 
the founders and patriarchs of the Arians and Socinians. Sce 

ARIANSs, and SOCINIANS. 
Simon Magus is recorded as the firſt Hergſiarch under the new 
law. Sec SIMONIANS. 

HERESY, an error in ſome eſſential point of Chriſtian faith, 
maintained with obſtinacy, and diſingenuity. Sec ERROR, 
and HETERODOXY., 

It is properly the obſtinacy that conſtitutes the character of 
Hereſy, not the error. — When a man is humble, and inge- 
nuous, ready and deſirous to receive further light and inſtruc- 
tion, gives every thing urged againſt him its due weight ; he 
is not guilty of Hereſy. -— Errare poſſum ; Hereticus ee nolo, 
is a celebrated maxim of S. Auguſtin. 

Tertullian, in his treatiſe Of Preſcriptions, defines Hereſy by 
choice; agreeably to the etymology of the word, — A heretic, 
in this ſenſe, is one who of his own choice, on his own bot- 
tom, invents, propoſes, or even embraces, any new dogma, 
or article of faith, 

The word is formed of the Greek, Ae, which, among 
the antients, had none of that odious ſignification attached to 
it by eccleſiaſtical writers of later times. It only ſignified a 
peculiar opinion, digma, or ſedi. | 

In this ſenſe, they ſaid, the /Terzſy of the Stoics, of the Pe- 
ripatetics, &c, meaning their ſect, their ſyſtem, &c. 

HERESY is ſometimes alſo uſed, by extenſion, for a propoſi- 
tion that is notoriouſly falſe, in ſome other ſcience. 

Thus, it is a Here in morals, to ſay that a man muſt be 


ungrateful, It is a Her in geometry, to ſay that two tri- / 


angles, whoſe angles are ſimilar, are not proportional, 
HERETIC, a perſon who maintains, or adheres to a hereſy, 

eſpecially if convicted thereof, See HERESY. 

A real Heretic, is properly he who maintains a falſe opinion, 


out of a ſpirit of obſtinacy, ſaction, or hypocriſy. — A Hle- 


retic makes profeſſion of Chriſtianity ; by which he is diſtin- 
guiſhed'from an Infidel, Few, and Idolater. Sec IN FIDEL, &c. 
A man does not become an Heretic by doing a thing condemn- 
ed, or forbidden by the goſpel, and, of conſequence, repug- 
nant to the Chriſtian faith ; but by a {tiff diſingenuous adhe- 
rence: to an opinion oppoſite to ſome article of the Chriſtian 
faith, whether it regard ſpeculation or practice. 
The ſects of Heretics, who have diſturbed the church, are in- 
numerable. See SECT. 
The emperor Maximus, who uſurped the throne from Gra- 
| 3 | tian, 
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tian, was the firſt that decreed the pains of death, to Heretics. | party to take the name and habit of a man; it being apparent 


By our own law, Heretics were antiently to be burnt, . And 
there was a writ, De Heretico comburends, which lay for that 
purpoſe z but it was taken away by Stat. Car. II. See Hx- 
RETICO, Oc. 


HERISSON, in fortification, a beam armed with. iron ſpikes, 


the points whereof are turned outward ; ſupported in the mid- 
dle by a ſtake, wherein is a pivot on which it turns; and 
ſerving as a barrier to block up a paſſage. | 
Heriſſens are frequently placed before gates; eſpecially the poſ- 
terns of a town or fortreſs, to ſecure thoſe paſſages, which 
muſt of neceſſity be frequently opened and ſhut. 


HERITAGE. See the article INHERITANCE. | 
HERMAPHRODITE *, 'ErMao?eoslitOsx, a perſon 


who has both the ſexes, or the genital parts both of male and 
female. See SEx, Oc. 
* 'The word is formed of the Greek *EguapggStr@r, a compound 

of 'Egwne, Mercury, and Acer, Venus; g. d. a mixture of 
Mercury and Venus, 7. . of male and femal For, it is to 

be obſerved, Hermaphroditus was originally a proper name, ap- 
plied, by the heathen mythologiſts, to a fabulous deity, whom 

ſome repreſent as a ſon of Hermes, Mercury, and Aphrodite, 
Venus ; and who being deſperately in love with the nymph 
Salmaſis, obtained of the gods to have his body and hers 
united into one. Others ſay, that the god Hermapbroditus was 
conceived as a compoſition of Mercury and Venus, to exhibit 


the union between eloquence, or rather commerce, whereof 


Mercury was god ; with pleaſure, whereof Venus was the | 9 
per deity, Laſtly, others think this junction intended to ſhew 
that Venus, pleaſure, was of both lexes ; as, in eſſect, the 
poet Calvus calls Venus a god. 

Pollentemgue Deum Finerem. 
As alſo Virgil, Aneid. Lib. II. 

Diſcedo ac ducente Deo flammam inter & hoſtes 

Expedior 
M. Spon obſerves, Heſychius calls Venus Aphreditos : and 
Theophraſtus affirms, that Aphroditos, or Venus, is Herma- 
phraditus ; and that in the iſland of Cyprus ſhe has a ſtatue, 
which repreſents her with a beard, like a man. — The Greeks 
alſo call Hermaphrodites av goyuvor, androgyni, g. d. men-wo- 
men. See ANDROGYNUS. 


Naturalifts diſtinguiſh four kinds of FHermaphrodites : whereof 


the laſt are the perfe&t Hermapbrodites, or thoſe which have 
the pudenda of both kinds; but theſe are rarely found. It is 
affirmed, however, that there were two ſuch Fermaphrodites 
married to. each other ; and that each begot children upon the 


other. Sce various inſtances of Hermaphradites in a diſſerta- 


tion of M. Loff hagen, in the Nov. Lit. Mar. Balth. 1704. 


p. 105, Bauhine, De Hermaphred. Ludov. Banaciol. Traci. 
de Part. Form. cap. 9. Aldrovand. de Monſir. cap. 1. Paul. 


Zacch. Queſt. Med. Legal. T. I. L. vii. $8. | 

Others diſpute all that has been ſaid on the ſubject; maintain- 
ing, that the ill conformation of the parts of generation, the 
teſticles being detained or concealed in men, and the clitoris 


longer than ordinary in women, have been the ſole occaſion of 


the notion. See C1.1roR1s, Cc. 

Dr. Quincy thinks, that the frequent uſe of laſcivious frictions, 
and titiſlations, may contribute greatly to the extention of the 
clitoris ; and make it paſs with the ignorant for a penis. This, 
he adds, was the caſe in the celebrated inflance of the two nuns 
at Rome, who, after they had lived women for many years, 
became men.,—But on what grounds he aſſerts this we do not 
know. 

The extraordinary ſize of the clitoris, fays Dr. Drake, and 
its propendance, - fometimes, out of the body in infants, 
makes the women miſtake ſuch children for that ſort of mon- 
ſters calted Her maphrodites. Of this Kind, I had one brought to 
me, the clitoris whereof hung out of the body fo far, at about 
three years old, that it reſembled very much a penis ; but it 
wanted a perforation: and inſtead of that, juſt behind it, 
the urine iſſued at a hole, which was nothing elſe but the 
corner of the rima ; the clitoris filling all the reſt of the ori- 
fice : ſo that the parents miſtook it for a boy, and as ſuch 
chriſtned it. But the neighbours called it an Hermaphrodite. 
Anthropol. p. 148. 

But we have an authentick account, in the hiſtory of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, of a real Hermaphrodite ; which 
may put the point out of queſtion, -— The perſon had all the 
external characters of a woman in the face, neck, breaſts, 
hips, and pudendum ; and accordingly had been baptized in 
that quality, and named Margaret; but had withal the real 
characters of a man, and a very able one. — The pudendum 
muliebre appeared very well, but was not above two fingers 
breadth deep; out of the middle of the rima, or aperture there- 
of, hung a pretty bulky penis, which in an erection came out 
eight inches. The penis was well formed, except that it had 
no prepuce, nor was accompanied with any apparent teſticles. 
The urine and ſeed came out at it as in men; and, what was 
very extraordinary, the menſcs flowed through the fame, and 
this very regularly once a month. 

The perſon was brought ſick to the hoſpital of S. James at 
Tholouſe ; and the account was given by M. Veay, ſurgeon 
of the ſame hofpital ; who adds, that having ſhewn the whole 
to ſeveral phyſicians, and the vicars general, they ordered the 
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man, | 

The interpreters, and commentators on the civil daw, bold, 
that an Hermaphrodite who has choſe the male ſex, as that 
which prevails moſt in him, may no longer do the office of a 
And the French lawyers produce an arret of the 
parliament of Paris, whereby a young Hermaphrodite was con- 
demned to be burnt on that very account. 

At Athens, and Rome, they looked on Hermaphrodite; as 
ominous monſters, and precipitated them into the ſca; as we 
are informed by Alexander. ab Alexandro. 

S, de Rennefort relates, that at Surat there are abundance of 
Hermaphrodites ; who, with womens clothes, wear mens tut- 
bans, to diſtinguiſh them, and let all the world know the: 
have two ſexes. 

In 1376. Albert, biſhop of Bremen, and brother of the 61.2 
of Brunſwick, was accuſed by John de Ceſtervel, dean of his 
chapter, with being an Hermaphrodite; but he cleared him. 
ſelf. 

J. Frederic Mayer, a Lutheran divine, has an expreſs diſſor- 
tation, to prove that an Hermaphrodite cannot be a prieſt ; it 
was printed at Grypſwald in 1705. And Willenberg, ano- 
ther Lutheran of Dantzick, has wrote to prove them exclud- 
ed from all civil employments, like women. 


HERMAPHRODITE is alſo applied, metaphorically, to divers 


other things beſides the human ſpecies. | 
The lateſt botaniſts and floriſts, make a diviſion of plants, 
which they call Hermaphrodites ; as having both the male and 
female parts of generation, viz. the ſtamina and piſtil in the 
ſame flower, Sce PLANT, FLOWER, GENERATION, Pi- 
STIL, Ee. 5 
Divers of the inſect and reptile kind are alſo Hermaphrodites ; 
rticularly worms, ſnails, Sc. See InstcrT, &c. 
In the memoirs of the French Academy, we have an account 
of a very extraordinary kind of Hermaphrodites, which not on- 
ly have both ſexes, but do the office of both at the ſame time, 
— Such are carth-worms ; the round tailed worms found in 
the inteſtines of men and horſes; land- ſnails, and thoſe of 
freſh waters; and all the forts of leaches. And as all these 
are reptiles, and without bones, M. Poupart concludes it pro- 
bable, that all other inſects which have thoſe two characters, 
are alſo Hermaphrodites. 
The method of coupling, practiſed in this claſs of Herma- 
pbradites, may be illuſtrated in the inſtance of earth-worms, 
Theſe little ſerpents creep, two by two, into holes proper to 
receive them ; where they diſpoſe their bodies in ſuch manner, 
as that the head of the one is turned to the tail of the other. 
Being thus ſtretched lengthwiſe, a little conical button, or pa- 
pilla, is thruſt forth by each, and received into an aperture of 
the other. 
Theſe animals, being male at one end of the body, and ſe- 
male at the other ; and the body flexible withal ; M. Hom- 
berg does not think it impoſſible but that an earth-worm may 
couple with it ſelf; and & both the father and mother of its 
young ; an obſervation, which to ſome appears highly extra- 
Vagant ! 


HERMATHENA *, *PMA®HNH, in antiquity, a ſtatue 


repreſenting Mercury and Minerva both in one. 
The word is a compound of Hermes, Mercury; and Athena, 
a Greek name of Minerva. 
M. Spon gives divers figures of Hermathene, in his Rech. Cur. 
de P Antiquite, p. 98. They are a fort of ſtatues raiſe! on 
ſquare pedeſtals, after the manner of Herme ; only that the 
attributes of Minerva are added thereto. See HERMES. 


HER MERACLES, in antiquity, a ſtatue compounde:! of 


the figures of Mercury and Hercules. 

M. Spon gives us a type of an Hermeracles, Rech. Cur. d- 
P Antiq. p. 96. fig. 13. The name, he obſerves, was given 
to a divinity, repreſented after the manner of Hermes, with 
the additional attributes of Hercules, viz. a lion's skin, aud 
a club. — This he aſcribes to the cuſtom among the Greeks, 
of placing the ſtatues of Mercury and Hercules in the aca- 
demy, and gymnaſia, as both the one and the other pretiwe/ 
over the exercifes of the youth. s 


HERMES, or Hr RMA, among antiquaries, a ſort of ſquare, 


or cubical figure of the god Mercury; uſually made 01 
marble, though ſometimes of braſs ; without arms or legs; 
and planted by the Greeks and Romans in their crofs-ways. 
Servius gives us the origin hereof, in his comment on the 
eighth book of the #ncid. Some ſhepherds, ſays he, lav 
ing one day caught Mercury, called by the Greeks Hers, 
aſleep, on a mountain; they cut off his hands: from which 
he, as well as the mountain where the action was done, 
became denominated Cyllenius, from ], maimed : 21 
thence, adds Servius, it is, that certain ſtatues without at's 
are denominated Hermes's, or Herme.— But this ety mology 
of the epithet Cyllenius, contradifts moſt of the other antient 
authors, who derive it hence, that Mercury was born «: 
Cyllene, a city of Elis, or even on the mountain Cyllene it 
ſelf, which had been thus called before him. 
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Suidas gives à moral explication of this cutom of making i diſtinguiſhed by the title of Hermits; as, Hermits of S. Au- 
llatues of Mercury without arms. Tae Hermes's, ſays he, guſtin, of S. John Baptiſt, of S. Jerom, of S. Paul, Oe. 
were ſtatues of ſtone placed at the veſtibles, or porches of HrenmiTs of S. Augr/tin, is a religious order, more frequently | 
the doors, and temples at Athens ; for this reaſon, that as| called Auguſtins, or Auſtin friars. See AUGUSTIN, ; 
Mercury Was held the god of ſpeech and of truth, ſquare! It is commonly pretended to have been inſtituted by that 
and cubical ſtatues were peculiarly proper ; having this in| father; but without much ground. T his is pretty certain, 
common with truth, that on what fide ſoever they are view-| he laid the foundations of a monaſtic order about the year 
ed, they always appear the ſame. 388, and retired to his father's eſtate near Tagaſta, to lead 
It muſt be obſerved, that Athens abounded more than any} a religious life, with ſome companions : but it does not at all 
other place in Hermes's: There were abundance of very ſig- appear, that this order has ſubſiſted ever fince ; nor that the 
nal ones in divers parts of the city; and they were one of | Hermits of S. Auguſtin are deſcended, without interruption, 
the principal ornaments of the place. They were alſo placed | ' from them. 
in the high roads, and croſo- ways, by reaſon Mercury, who This order, in reality, only commenced under pope Alex- , 
was the courier of the gods, preſided over the highways: ander IV. in the middle of the thirteenth century ; and was | 
whence his ſurname of Trivius, from trivium, and that of formed gradually by the union of divers congregations, Which 
Viacus, from via. had no rule, or at leaſt had not that of 8. Auguſtin, Theſe 
From Suidas's account above cited, it appears, that the terms, congregations Were that of John Bonites, the moſt antient 
termini, uſed among us in the door-caſes, balconies, &:c. of of all; that of the Hermits of Tuſcany ; that of the Sack, k 
our buildings, take their origin from theſe Athenian Her-| or Bag; thoſe of Vallerſuta; of 8. Blaiſe ; of S. Benedict 
ners; and that it were more proper to call them Hermetes than | de Monte Fabalo ; of the Tower of Palmes; of Sancta 
termini ; for that though the Roman termini were ſquare ſtones, Maria de Murcetta ; of S. James de Molinio, and de Loup- 
whereon a head was frequently placed, yet they were rather ſavo near Lucca. 4 
uſed as land-marks, and mere-ſtones, than as ornaments of This coalition was not made by Innocent TV. as moſt hiſto- ''Y 
building. See T ERM. rians of the order contend : all that pontiff did, was to unite 
HERMETIC, or HERMETICAL Art, a name given to] ſome Hermits in Tuſcany, to whom he gave the rule of 
chemiſtry, on a ſuppoſition that Hermes Triſmegiſtus was| S. Auguſtin: but theſe were a diſtin body from thoſe juſt 
the inventer thereot, or excelled therein. See CHyMISTRY. | mentioned. —- It was Alexander IV. that made the grand 


We know but little of this Hermes, only that he was an union; as appears from his bull, publiſhed in the Mare mag- | 
antient king of Egypt, a thouſand years prior to /Eſculapius. | mum of the Auguſtins. | 
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TZoſimus Panopolita mentions him as having wrote of na-| hat pontiff undertook this union from the firſt year of his | | 
tural things; and there are ſeveral pieces ftill extant under pontificate, viz. the year 125. It was the year 1256, ere 
his name, but all ſuppoſititious. See VOLUME. the ſuperiors of all the congregations could be got together. 
Her METICAL Philoſophy, is that which undertakes to ſolve In the general chapter the union was effected: Lanfranc Sep- 
and explain all the phænomena of nature, from the three tala, a Milaneze, was choſen general ; and the order di- 1 
chemical principles, falt, ſulphur, and mercury. See PI- vided into four provinces, viz. thoſe of France, Germany, 1 
LOSOPHY ; fee alſo PRINCIPLE, &c. | Spain and Italy. | 
A conſiderable augmentation was made to the antient Her-| Since that, other orders have been united to the Ilermits of |} 
meaical Philoſophy by the modern doctrine of alcali and acid. | S. Auguſtin ; as, the Poor catholicks, &c. and the order now | 
See ALCALI, and AC1D. conſiſts of 42 provinces. || 
HerRMETICAL Phyſic, or Medicine, is that ſyſtem, or hypo- After ſo many unions, the order began to divide again into 


theſis, in the art of healing, which explains the cauſes of | ſeparate congregations, according to the relaxations, and re- 
diſeaſes, and the operations of medicines, on the principles of | formations that afterwards got footing. — Such, are the Bare- 
the Hermetical philoſophy ; and particularly on the ſyſtem of | footed Hermits of S. Auguſtin ; the congregation of Centorbi, 
alcali and acid. See MEDpicing, and CHYMISTRY. or the Sicilian Reform; the congregation of the Colorites in | 
HrRMETICAL Seal, a manner of ſtopping or cloſing glaſs Calabria, &c. | 
veſſels, for chemical operations, ſo very accurately, that no-| There are alſo ſeveral congregations of nuns, under the ap- N 
thing can exhale, or eſcape; not even che moſt ſubtile ſpi-} pellation of Hermits of S. Auguſtin. 
Tits. As alſo a third order of Hermits of S. Aiguſtin. See THIRD 
It is performed by heating the neck of the veſſel, in the] Order. | | 
game of a lamp, till it be ready to melt; and then with a HERMITSs of Brittini, was a congregation formed under pope 
pair of pinchers twiſting it cloſe together. — This they call! Gregory IX. who gave them the rule of 8. Auguſtin. 
putting on Hermes's Seal. , Their firſt Hermitage, or abode, was in a ſolitary place cal- 
"Though there are other ways of ſealing veſſels Hermetically,| led Brittini, in the marquiſate of Ancona z whence their 
viz. by ſtopping them with a plug, or {topple of glaſs, well] name. — They led a very auſtere life; never cat any meat, 
Juted into the neck of the veſſel. — Or, by turning another and faſted much. 
ovum philoſophicum upon that wherein the matter is contained. | HER MITS of Camalduli. See CAMALDULIAN, 
HERMHARPOCRATES, or HE&MARPOCRATES, | HERMITS of S. Ferom. See JERONYMITES. 
antiquity, a deity, or figure of a deity, compoſed of Mercury, | HERMITS of S. John Baptiſi, was a religious order in Na- 
and Harpocrates, the god of ſilence. varre; whoſe principal convent, or Hermitage, Was ſeven "1 
M. Spon gives us an Hermbarpocrates in his Rech. Cur. de leagues from Pampelona. 
P Antiquite, p. 98. fig. 15. having wings on his feet, like | Till the time of Gregory XIII. they lived under the obe- | 
Mercury ; and laying his finger on his mouth, like Harps-| dence of the biſhop of that city; but the pope confirmed 


crates. It is probable, they might mean by this combination, | tÞem. a religious order, approved their conſtitutions, and ad- 


that filence is ſometimes eloquent. mitted them to make the vows. — Their way of living | 
HERMIANI, or HERMIATIT#, a ſect of heretics, in the | was exceeding auſtere : they went bare-footed, wore no lin- 1 
{econd century; thus called from their leader Hermaas. nen, lay on boards, with a large ſtone for a pillow, and bore 
One of their diſtinguiſhing tenets was, that God is corpo-f 4 large wooden croſs on their breaſts. 
real. — They are alſo called Seleuci ant. See SELEUCIANS, Their houſe was a kind of laura, rather than a convent ; 


HERMIT “, or ExEMIT, EREMITA, a devout perſon, cantoned out into cells, in which they lived ſolitary, in the | 
retired into a ſolitude, to be more at leiſure for prayer and middle of a wood. See LAURA, _ 
contemplation, and to diſencumber himſelf of the affairs of HERMITS of 9. Paul the firſt Hermit, is an order formed in 
the world. See ANACHORET. | the thirteenth century, by the union of two bodies of Hermits 
* The word is formed of the Greek, ignu@"', 777, wilder- in Hungary; viz. thoſe of S. James de Patach, and thoſe of 
neſs; and, according to the etymology, ſhould rather be | Piſilia near Zante. 
wrote Eremit, the ſpirit being ſoft. | Upon their being incorporated, they choſe S. Paul the firſt 
A Hermit is not reputed a religious, unleſs he have made] Hermit, for the common patron, and protector of their or- 


the vows. See Moxk, Vow, Ec. der; and aſſumed his name. — They multiplied very conſi- 
Paul, ſirnamed the Hermit, Paulus Eremitanus, is uſually derably in Hungary, zer many, Poland, and other provinces; 
reckoned the firſt Hermit; though S. Jerom, at the begin-| and came to have ſeventy monaſteries in Hungary alone : bur 
nin 


g of the life of that ſaint, ſays, it is not known who] the revolutions and wars in that kingdom reduced them again. 
was the firſt, — Some go back to S. John the Baptiſt, and. H HER MIT AGE, properly ſignifies a little hut, or habi- 
others to Elias. | | tation, in ſome deſart place, where a hermit dwells. 

Others make S. Anthony the founder of the Hermetical life :| HERMITAGE is allo popularly attributed to any religious cel!, 
but others take him to have only rekindled and heightened | built and endowed in a private and recluſe place ; and thus 
the fervour thereof ; and hold, that the diſciples of that ſaint annexed to ſome large abbey, of which the ſuperior was cal- 
owned 8. paul of Thebes for the firſt that practiſed it. — led Hermita. See SOLITARY, RECLUSE, e. 

The perſecutions of Decius and Valeriau are ſuppoſed to HERMODACTY LS, in medicine, a drug uſed as a gen- 
have been the occaſion. tle purgative, &c. See PURGATIVP. 

Several of the antient Hermits, as S. Anthony, Fe. though Naturaliſts are not agreed as to the origin of this drug. — 
they lived in deſarts; had yet numbers of religious accom- Some will have it the root, and others the fruit of a plant. 
panying them. See SOLITARY. To reconcile them, one might probably allow two kinds of 
T bere are alſo divers orders and congregations of religious, Hernudaciyls; the one a root, the other a ſruit, 
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| Bk The fruit is about the ſize of a little cheſſnut, in figure re- illuſtricus perſon, of mortal nature! thouph, by the populace, 


bk ſembling a heart; ruddy without, very white within; of a - ſuppoſed to partake of immortality z and, after his death, 
1 light, fungous ſubſtance; without fibres; ealily broke, and placed-by them in the number of the gods. See Gop. 


| reducible into a powder like flour, of a ſweetiſh taſte, wy ay © 2 1 — — — —_ = v A1 
Fo 8 i 5 2 20 „ ſemi- deus, god. 8. , wit. Dei 
| 1 viſcid. It is brought to us dried, from Egypt and . Lib : obſerves, that * . highly 2 * one of 
| . , . | uno's ſons was origin calle this name; that godde!l: 
1 | Authors differ as to the plant _ 5 it. . the 1 being called in Cock . Or, 1 may be, that — ee 
mon opinion it palles for a ſort of colchicum : others take | were diſtinguiſhed by this appellation, in alluſion to the cpi. 
| 5 for a tuberous iris. 2 nion of the antients, that virtuous perſons, after their deaths, 
Fa Hermodattyls are chiefly uſed to purge pituitous humours of inhabit the wide expanſe of the air, which is Juno's province. 
\F the brain and joints. — I hey are ſo efficacious in ſcouring — Ifidore inclines to think, that Hero's were thus called, 
I the mucilaginous glands, and preſerving them from the lodg- quaſi arroes, arrei, perſons of ſuperior merit, and worthy of 
Þ ments of gritty matters, which occaſion the gout and arthri- even. — Plato derives the word from the Greek, ger, 
f laints ; that they are denominated, by ſome writers, love, as intimating the Hero's to have ariſen from the copulz- 
i „e Senn 1 * * tion of a god with a mortal woman; or of a goddels wil, a 
anim ! articulorum. . T hey alſo promote went.” an, — Others derive the name from the Greek, «=, //- 
HE RMO GEN IANS, a (e& of antient heretics, deno- cere, to ſpeak; the Heroes being perſons who by their elo- 
4 minated from their leader Fermogenes 3 who lived towards quence led the people at their pleature: Others, bay, 3 
| the cloſe of the ſecond century. Sce HERESY. it from the Greek, e, #2774, earth; the Heroes, on their 

Hermegenes eſtabliſhed matter as his firſt principle ; and made principle, being the di? terreſtres, or gods of the earth. ; 
idea the mother of all the elements. Sce IDEA, Cc. Hero's, were properly, perſons partly of divine, and pait!y 
The Hermogenians were divided into ſeveral branches, un-l of human extraction; being begot between a deity and a 
der their reſpective chieftains, wiz. Hermiani, Seleucians, | mortal : as Achilles, who was the ſon of the goddeſs Thetis, 
Materiarii, &c. See HeRMIANI, SELEUCIANS, Se. by Peleus ; and Hercules, who was the ſon of Jupiter by 

: Some will have the Manichees to have ſprung from the Her- | Alcmena. 

mogenians, See MANICHBEES, A Hero, then, coincides with what we otherwiſe call a G0. 


HERNIA, in medicine, a deſcent of the inteſtines, or omen-| god : accordingly, Lucian defines a Hero to be a medium be- 

tum, out of their natural place; or, rather, the tumour | tween god and man; or, rather, a compoſition of both. 

| formed by that deſcent z popularly called a rupture. See | HERO, is alſo uſed in a more extenſive ſenſe, for a great, i- 
RUPTURE. | Gy 3 juſtrious, and extraordinary perſonage 3 particularly, in reſpect 


a * The word is Latin, Hernia, and originally ſignifies the ame of valour, courage, intrepidity, and other military virtues. 
with tumor ſcroti 3 called alſo, ramex. Priſcian obſerves, F. Bouhours makes this diſtinction between a great man and 


| that the antient Marſi gave the appellation Herna to rocks: | a Hero, that the latter is more daring, fierce, and enterpti- 
| \ whence, ſome will have Hernia's thus called propter duritiem. ling ; and the former more prudent, thoughtful, and re- 
x on account of their hardneſs. — Scaliger chuſes rather to de- ſerved : — In this ſenſe we properly ſay, Alexander was a 
I rive the word from the Greek, h, Tam, branch. Hero, Julius Ceſar a great man. 

WE Wen the peritoneum happens to be broken, or extraordina- HERO of 4 Prem, or Romance, is the principal perſonage, cr 


rily dilated 3 the viſcera, and particularly the caul and ſmall | he who has the top part therein. See Epic, ROMANCE, . 
guts, are apt to fall out of their place, and to form theſe] The Hero of the Iliad is Achilles; of the Odyſſee, Ulyiles 


5 ſorts of tumours called Herma's. | of the Eneid, FEneas; of Taſſe's Feruſalem, Godfrey of | 
| | T hey happen moſt uſually in the inguen or groin, the Bulloign; of Milton's Paradice Loft, Adam ; though Mr. 
| ſcrotum, and navel : though, ſometimes, in other places; | Dryden will have the Devil to be Milton's Hero ; in regard 


j as above or below the navel; in the ſide, far above the in- | he gets the better of Adam, and drives him out of paradiſe. 
| guen, in the upper part of the thigh, near the ſpine, &c. The character of Achilles, is the inexorable wrath of a 
| Hernia's are occaſioned by blows, violent concuſſions, over- haughty, valiant, unjuſt, revengeful prince : that of Ulylics, 
ſtretching in vomiting, hard labour, or wind; from which is the wiſe and prudent diſſimulation of a courageous king, 
| laſt cauſe it is, that they are ſo frequent in children, and ſo} whoſe conſtancy nothing could ſhake: that of Eneas, is pi- 

eaſily helped by timely cure: in adults they are generally in-| ety, goodneſs, gentleneſs, good-nature, and humanity ; ſuſ- 

curable. From Hernia's frequently ariſe the iliac paſſion, | tained, like the others, with an invincible courage, Sec 
| and ſometimes inflammations, and even gangreens of the in- | CHARACTER. 


| teſtines. Many of the critics find fault with the Hero of the Hun. 
| Hernia's are variouſly denominated, both according to the} — He is too ſenſible and delicate; and wants of the hre, 
parts diſplaced, and to thoſe whereon they fall. firmneſs, and uncontrolable ſpirit, remarkable in the Hero 
| '\ deſcent of the inteſtines into the ſcrotum, which is the of the Iliad. — Piety, tenderneſs, and ſubmiffion to the 
| | moſt uſual kind of rupture, is called :nterocele. See ENTE-| gods, are the virtues of the middle claſs of mankind : they 
| ROCELF. Jo not ſtrike and command enough for a Hero, who is to be 
| If, inſtead of the inteſtines, the omentum be fallen; it is| the inſtrument of ſich notable exploits. S. Evremond 100ks 
called epiploocele. See EPIPLOOCELE. ' on Hneas as fitter to have been the founder of a religious 

A deſcent of both, is called entero-epiplaccele. See Ex TERO- order, than of an empire. 
EPIPLOOCELE. F. Boſſu defends Virgil's Hero, or at leaſt Virgil, with a0 
If the inteſtines fall on the navel, it is called omphalocele. See mirable addreſs. — Mneas's character, he obſerves, was nt 
OMPHALOCELE. to be formed on the model, either of Achilles, or Ulyſies ; 


If they fall” through the perforation of the obliquus deſcen- | nor to be of the ſame kind with them ; as the fable, the 
dens into the groin ; it is called bubonocele, or inguinalis. See | ſign of the AEneid, was very different from thoſe of the Ji 


| BUBONOCELE. and Odyſſee. See FABLE, ACT10N, Ec. 
There are alſo a ſpurious fort of Hernia's or tumours of the] What Virgil had in view, was to make the Romans recciuc 
teſtes, &c. occaſioned, not by the deſcent of any of the ſo- a new kind of government; and a new maſter : this maſter, 
lid parts, but by a coagmentation of ſome of the fluids. then, muſt have all the qualities requiſite for the founder 9! 
When the teſticles are ſwelled, and diſtended with a watry | ftate, and all the virtues which make a prince beloved. — 
humour, it is called an hydrecelr, or Herma aquoſa. See HY- The violence of Achilles was of conſequence precluded ; ſo 


was the diflimulation of Ulyſſes; that being a quality Which 


DROCELE. 

1 When with wind, pneumatocele, or Hernia ventoſa. See renders a man ſuſpected, not beloved. 
ö PNEUMATOCELE. Virgil was reſtrained in his choice; his Hero was to be of the 
. When the tumour is owing to a mole, or excreſcence of | genius of Auguſtus : the poet was in the condition 0! 4 
g fleſh, it is called ſarcecele, or Herma carnoſa. See SARCO- painter, who 1s obliged to accommodate a piece of hiſtory ta 
J CELE. "he model of a face that is given him. — T he characters of 
. When to a dilatation of the veſſels, in manner of a varix, | Homer's two Heroes, 25 being directly oppoſite to his deſign» 
q circocele, or Hernia variceſa. See V ARIX, Se. he has thrown upon Turnus and ezentius, who are the 
ö A kind of prominent tumour in the throat, is frequently cal- | counterparts t9 his Hero. | 

: Jed bronchoccle, or Hernia gutturalis. See BrRONCHOCELE. It is diſputed among the critics, whether it be neceſſar!!) 


Some late authors alſo ſpeak of Hernia's, or deſcents of the required, that the Hero of an epic poem be a good ande 
bladder into the ſcrotum ; but theſe are rare. — M. Mery| tuous man? — F. Boſſu maintains the negative: Betwecn 3 
concludes, that they never ariſe from mere accident; but Her? in morality, and a Hero in poetry, the ſame diſtinct!" 
when they do happen, it muſt be the effect of an original ill] is to be made, as between moral, and poetical goodneſs: -— 
conformation. — His reaſon is, that the bladder of urine 1s Hence, as the manners of Achilles, and Mezentius are p 
too big to paſs through the annuli or rings which the inteſ- | tically as good as thoſe of Ulyſſes and Fnezs ; fo thoſe tw 
tines paſs through ; beſide that it is faſtned too ſtrongly on all] cruel and unjuſt men are as regular poetical Heroes, 25 the ic 
ſides to admit of a deſcent. | two juſt, wiſe, and good men. See MANNERS. 

M. Petit, however, is of a different ſentiment ;_ and main- Ariſtotle, indeed, repreſents the Heroic virtue, as a t 
tains that Hernia's of the bladder may be produced after the | more than human; and, of conſequence, Heroes, 33 divine 
ordinary manner of others. See the Memoires de Þ Acad. perſons, whom the excellency of their nature raiſes abb 
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| an, 1717. our claſs : but this, he ſays in his books of morality ; in 
| ; HERO in the antient theology and mythology, à great and| poetics he ſpeaks another language. — The prime perſon vi 
| 
0 


a 


1 


2 oct 


HER 


poem, Whom we call the Hero, 


be good nor bad, but between both : He muſt not either be 
{ſuperior to the generality of mankin by his virtue and juſ- 
. ; nor inferior to them by his crimes and wickedneſs. The 


moral, and epic Heroes, 


ffect, both reaſon 
* the practice of Homer, and 
and Horace agree, 


Hero of an epopea be 2 perfect; faultleſs man that 
by p — neceſſary he be an honeſt man: and that it is no 
ways itregular to make him as perfidious as Ixion; as unna- 


as Achilles. See Maxxzrs, 

the criticks, whe- 
action, is neceſſu- 
happy, and at eaſe or whether it be 
allowable to leave him 
The general practice of 
mative: We have ſcarce 


cording to Ariſtotle, are preferable to happy ones; and were 
always much better received among the antients, Indeed, 
one reaſon 'may be, that in the popular ſtates of Greece, 
monarchs being odious, nothing pleaſed them better than to 


ſee the misfortunes of 
conſideration does not 
its advantage; — The 


kings: and 
hold, yet the unhappy concluſion has 
tragic ſcene is the throne of the pal- 


ſions; and terror and Pity are there to rule in a peculiar 
manner: Now thoſe paſſions ariſe the moſt naturally from 
unhappy events ; and the audience, quitting the theatre full 


of the misfortunes where with it was Cloſed, preſerve :!,cir 
concern much longer, and feel more forcible effects from it, 
been wiped away, and their ſighs ſmo- 
thered in the ſatisfaction of a more happy peripetia, See 
TRAGEDY, CaTasrROPHE, and PRRIPRTIA. 

But theſe reaſons have no place in the epopea ; which is not 
intended ſo much to purge the Paſſions, as to remove ill ha- 
the 


Pea above- mentioned. 


long an acquaintance, we cannot 
out ſome anxiety; which it i 


raiſe. See Eric Poe. 
HERO] C, ſomething belonging to a Hero, or Heroine, See 
Hu Ro. 


ſeroes, or thoſe 
Ac ſuppoſed to 


The Heroic Age coincides with the fabulous age. See FA- 
BULOUS. 

Herorc Poem, is that which undertakes to deſcribe ſome ex- 
traordinary action, or enterprize. See PO ER. 


Virgil, Statius, 
compoſed Flerosg Poems. 
ſenſe, 


Lucan, Taſſo, 
Sce ILIA D, A: 
Heroic Pœem coincides with an epic poem. Sec 


In the Greek and Latin, hexameter verſes are peculiarly de- 
nOminated Heroie Verſes, as being alone uſed by Homer, Vir- 
, &c, See HExXAMETER. 

Alexandrine verſes of twelve ſyllables, were formerly called 
Hercic Verſes, as being ſuppoſed the only verſe proper for 
Heroic Poetry; but the later writers uſe verſes of ten ſylla- 
bles. ge Ar ExANDRIN E. 


Doc action. See He Ro. 
* YI DIANS, a ſect among the Jews, at the time of * 
OL, . 


he obſerves, muſt neither 


1 


party and intereſt, 


the government in 
his family ; about 


which there were great diviſions among the 


ews, 
F. Hardouin, will have the Herodiant and Sadduces to have 
been the ſame thing. See 8 DDUCEs, 


HERPES „ Eynn z, in medicine, a Cutaneous heat, or in- 


eruption of a 
See Erxysrpx 


gradioy, 
from Place to place. 


larly called the ſhingles, 


The Herpes mil; aris, according to Wiſeman, approaches 
and therefore to be 


cured with mercurial cathartics, &. Psok A. £ 


Simple H ERPES, is a ſingle puſtle 


on 


A 


pigo ; 
PIGO, 


otherwiſe 
or ring- worm. 


what we 
a letter, 


HE RPES Exedens, is of 2 more corroſive kind; the puſtules 
are ruddy, and attended with an itching ; and ulcerate the 
parts they riſe on. 

HERRING. See the articles Fisn, and Fisnery, 


A hundred 
3 4 laſt ten thou. 
barrels to the laſt, 


Theſe have no ſalt put to them, but are 


ed, and headed up cooper, with pickle, when the 
barrel is half full the pickle is brine, ſo ſtrong 
Tlerring will ſwim, in it, 
are ſuch as the Dutch chaſers, or divers, catch 


the 15th of July. — Theſe are fold away in 
to be ſpent preſently, fatneſs ; 
endure : they po one with 
another, full and ſhotten ; but the repacked Herrings are ſort- 
ed, the full Herring. by themſelves, 


3”. The Horten and fick Herrings by themſel es; the barre] 
Whereof is to be marked diſtinct] v. : 
49. Crux Herrings, which are ſuch as are caught after the 14th 


of September, — Theſe are 


cured with alt upon falt, and 
are carefully ſorted out, all 


full Zlerringt, and uſed in the 


repacking, 
5. Corred Herrings, ſerve to make Ned Tlerrings, bein g ſuch 
as are taken in the Yarmouth ſeas, from the end of Auguſt 


never gipped, 


for the better preſerving of 
them, till 


they can be brought on ſhore ; and ſuch as 


water before they are hanged up in Herring-hangs, or Red 


one fille the gippers basket. Phe 
throats, take out their guts Ji 
full Herrings into one basket, and the 
takes the full basket when they 
the rower-back, 


about in the ſalt; another takes them 


S M 


— One man 
carries them to 
boy rows and firs them 


thus 


ůů — 
** = 
— = 4 


PEAS. 
* 


TT 


—— 


— — 


HET H E T 


thus rowed, and carries them in baskets to the packers. — * The word is Greek, irayiagye; formed of the Greek, 27g. 
Four men pack the Herrings into one barrel, and lay them, '  ſocius, companion, ally, and «gx», imperium, command. 
one by one, ſtraight and even; and another man, when the Their principal function was to command the troops ok the 
barrel is full, takes it from the packer. — It is let ſtand a day] allies ; beſides which, they had ſome other duties in the em. 
or more open to ſettle, that the ſalt may melt and diffolve | peror's court, deſcribed by Codin, De Officits, c. 5. n. 30, 
to pickle; after which they are filled up, and the barrel head- 37, 37, 37- 


ed. — The pickle to be ſtrong enough to ſuſtain a Herring; HETEROCLITE „ HETEROCLITON, in grammar, an 
otherwiſe the fiſh decay in it. irregular, or anomalous word, which either in declenſion, 


conjugation, or regimen, deviates from the ordinary rules cf 


Pickled HERRING. i Hori | 
, . : 1 ITN | he word is Greek,  in+goxatvor, | formed of iny@-, 2! 
Herrings are ſometimes preſcribed in medicine, by way of las wth Fg Boney pes > , ele, 


cataplaſms, to the feet, in fevers; as being ſuppoſed to draw 


the febrile matter downwards. Though, it is more probable, | {/*79</ite in more pecularly applied to nouns, which vary, 


or are irregular, in point of declenſion; having fewer caſes, 


this effect ſhould be owing to the ſalt uſed in the pickle. | 
ET 5 numbers, Cc. than ordinary; or are of one declenſion in 
Ran „ veſſel uſed in the Herring fiſhery, Sec number, and another in another. See Noun, oe tom. 
- | SION, Ec. 


HERRING Cob, is a young Herring. See Herring FisHERY. * a 5 
a f : e have various ſorts of Heteroclites, defeftive, and redu;. 
HERRING Fiſhery. See the article Herring FISHERY. | dant Heteroclites, &c. —Under the claſs of Hetereclites, i 


HERRING Silver, a compoſition in money formerly paid in . 
. . . . arovidi F aptotes, diptotes, monaptotes, triptotes, tetraptotes, pentap- 
lieu of a certain quantity of Herrings, for the proviſion of a totes, fc. See Arrorz, Dirrore, We. D 


religious houſe, s : 
HERSE*®, in fortification, a lattice, or port-eullice, in form HETEROD 94 *, = polemical theology, ſomething that 
of an harrow ; beſet with iron ſpikes. See PoxT-cuLLics, | 4 entry to the taith or doctrine eſtabliſhed in the true 


The word Her/e is French, and literally fignifies Harrow ; church. a 0 
being formed % the Latin herpex or irpex ; which denote The word is formed of the Greek, «mew#«f@>, a compound 
the Gare. of irie, alter, and Jeg a, opinion. 


Thus, we fay, a Heterodex opinion, a Heterodox divine, Gs. 


cut, In cabs of E or when the firſt gate is broken] The word ſtands in oppoſition to erthedex. See Ox 110. 


N . y up the pal- 
with e petard ; that the Tie may fall, and Top up the pal- | ODROMUS Pati, in mechinics, = lever 


ſage of the gate, or other entrance of a fortreſs. 1 
The Herſe is otherwiſe called a ſarraſin, or cataract; and wherein the fulcrum, or point of ſuſpenſion, is betwecn thy 
weight and the power. See Lever. 


when it conſiſts of ſtraight ſtakes, without any croſs- pieces bly b 
it is called ads. Sec BAC AI, "044 ng Sc. ad (HS 5 is what we otherwiſe call a lever of the firſt kind, —- 
HensE, is alſo a harrow, which the beſieged, for want of Such is that repreſented Tab, Mechanics, fig. 1. 
chevaux de friſe, lay in the, way, or in breaches, with the If either the weight be in the middle between the power and 
points up, to incommode the march as well of the horſe, as the fulcrum ; or the power between the weight and the tu]. 
| crum, the lever is denominated Homodromus. — Such arc 


the nancy. | thoſe repreſented fig. 2. and 3 
HERSILLON *, in the military art, a ſort of plank, or eee . ; | 
beam, ten or twelve foot long, whoſe two ſides are drove] HE 125 ROGENEIIT I, in phyſics, the quality, or dil 
full of ſpikes, or nails, to incommode the march of the in-“ PE» which denominates a thing Zeterogeneots. 
The word is alſo uſed for the Heterogeneous parts themſelve:, 


fantry, or cavalry, * 00 | 
. ſes the Herfilles doing the | — In which ſenſe, the Heterogeneities of a body are the fam: 
thing with the impurities thereof, See Fæcks. 


office of a little herſe. Sce Here. | US | 
HESPER *®, HES PERVs, in aſtronomy, the evening lar; an Heterogeneity, is a term of a very lax ſignification, and 


appellation given to Venus when ſhe follows, or ſets after the brought by the chemiſts to ſerve almoſt for any thing they 
ſun. See Venus. do not underſtand ; fo that all diſagreement, or inaptitude to 
„The word is formed of the Greek, ler«g@>, and ſuppoſed to mixture between any bodies, is imputed to the Heterogeneity 


have been originally the proper name of a man, brother of of their parts, 
Atlas, and father of the Heſperides. See HzsysxIiDes. —| But, fo far as the term may be made uſe of, to convey any 


Diodorus, L. III. relates, that Heſperus having aſcended to the] diſtinct ſignification, it muſt be by conſidering natural bodies 
top of mount Atlas, the better to obſerve and contemplate the | under different ſortments, according as they are diverſiſied by 
ſtars, never returned more ; and that hence he was fabled to] figure, bulk, motion, and their more ſenfible properties: ſo 


have been . into a ſtar. : BN that thoſe of different ſortments are Heterogeneous to one no- 
HESPERIDES, *®ZMEPIAEZ, in the antient mythology, | ther, and the parts of the ſame ſortment, homogeneous, See 
were the daughters of Heſper, or Heſperus brother of Atlas. Homogeneous. 


The Zeſperides were three in number, gle, Arethuſa, and | Thus the diviſion chemiſtry makes of bodies into oils, halts, 
Hleſperthuſu. ww Heſiod, in his Theegeny, makes them the] ſpirits, &c, may be reckoned, with reſpect to one another, 
daughters of Nox, night; and feats them in the ſame place] Heteregenecus; though the parts of each diviſion are among 
with the gorgons, viz. at the extremities of the weſt, near | themſelves homoceneous. ? 
mount Atlas: It is on that account he makes them the daugh- | In effect, they *. i terms, which ſerve frequently for 
ters of night, by reaſon the ſun ſets there. : refuge to ignorance ; otherwiſe the common terms of e 
The Heſperides are repreſented by the antients, as having the | and wnlike might ſerve every whit as well, Quincy. 

keeping of certain golden apples, on t'other fide the ocean. [FETEROGENEOUS®, or HETE — AL, literal- 
The poets give them a dragon to watch the garden where | ly imports ſomething of a different nature, or that conſifts of 
the fruit grows: this dragon Hercules flew, and carried off | parts of different, or diſſimilar kinds: in oppoſition to ho- 


the apples. 5 mogeneous. See HoMOGENEOUs. 

Pliny and Solinus will have the dragon to be no other than *The word is Greek, formed of zr -, alter, different, ard 
an arm of the ſea, wherewith the garden was incompaſled ; 7% =, genus, kind; g. 4. compoſed of different kinds of paits. 
and which defended the entrance thereof. And Varro ſup-| Thus, we fay, milk is a Heterogeneous body; compoted vi 
poſes that the golden apples were nothing but ſheep. Others, | butter, cheeſe, and whey. See MILk. 

with more probability, ſay they were oranges. The refining of a metal, is the purging it of all its Heters- 


The gardens of the HESPERiDEsS, Heſperidum horti, or horti Het] geneous parts. See REFINING. 

an; are placed by ſome authors at Larach, a city of Fez ; | HETEROGENEOUS, is particularly applied, in mechanics, to 
y others. at Bernich, a city of Barca, which tallies better thole bodies whoſe denſity is unequal in different parts of the: 
with the fable. Others, take the province of Suſa in Mo-] bulk. See DENSIT V. 

Tocco, for the iſland wherein the garden was ſeated. Laſtly, | Or, Heterogeneous bodies are ſuch, whoſe gravities in diticr- 
Rudbecks places the fortunate iſlands, and the garden of the] ent parts are not proportionable to the bulks thereof, See 
Eleſperides, in Sweden. See FORTUNATE. GRAVITY. 

HESYCHASTES®*, HesycHasTA, a perſon who keeps | Bodies cqually denſe, or ſolid in every part, or whoſe gu- 
himſelf vacant and at leiſure, to attend the better, and with | vity is proportionable to their bulk, are ſaid to be homo c- 
the leſs interruption, to the contemplation of divine things. geneous. See Bopy, Ec. b 

* The word is Greek, $0vxas»e, formed of nevxaze, quizſco, |HETEROGENEOUs Light, is that which conſiſts of parts of 
- guieti indulges, a derivative of aovx@-, guietus, quiet. So] Tays of different refrangibility, reflexibility, and colour. See 
that Heſycha/#e; in Greek, anſwers to the literal ſenſe of Zi-] LIGHT, Ray, REFRANGIBILITY, Sc. 
etiſt in Engliſh. Hur EROGENREOUS Nowns, in grammar, are ſuch as are of on- 
The name was chiefly uſed by the antients for ſuch among] gender in the ſingular number, and another in the plural. 
the monks as did not employ themſelves in any labour of the] See Noun, GEND ER, Ce. 
hands, but renounced all bodily action, to reſign themſelves | HE TER0GENEoUs Numbers, are thoſe which are referred to 
wholly to praycr and meditation. difterent units, or integers. See NUMBER, 

HETERIARCH®, HeTARIARCHA, in antiquity, an of-| HETERoGENEOUs Quantities, are thoſe which are of ſuch 
cer in the Greek empire; whereof there were two ſpecies : | different kind and conſideration, as that one of them taken 
the one called ſimply Heteriarch ; and the other, great He-] any number of times, never equals or exceeds the other. Ses 


reriarch, who had the direction of the former. QUANTITY. 
HT- 
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HEX 


pſ2 7 EROGENEOUS Surds, are ſuch as have different radical | 
ſigns 3 B» aa, and /3; bb y 9 and / 19. 


H E X 


poſed of 42, ſex, fix, and dus er, Which in the Doric dialect 


» 


is Wrote aver, day. 
8. Baſil, S. Ambroſe, &c. have wrote Hexamerens. 


d ho 18 
How to reduce Heterogeneous Sur@s co mogeneous ones; H EXAMET ER *, in the antient poetry, 4 verſe uſed by 


ſee under the article SURDS. 


= 


as TERORHYTHMU „ a term uſed by ſome fanci- 
ful writers, for a courſe of life unſuitable to the age of thoſe 


„The word is co mpounded of the Greek, 16, and t 


The ſame is alſo applied to pulſes, when they beat variouſly 
or irregularly in diſeaſes 3 or rather, when a pulſe belonging to 
one age, is found in a patient of another. See PULSE. 
YE TEROSCIL * in geography, 2 term vulgarly applied to 
: thabitants of the earth, whoſe ſhadow at noon-tide is 
rojected the ſame way, either northward, or ſouth- 


* The word is Greek, formed of ing”, other, different, and 


In this ſenſe, the inhabitants of the temperate zones Are de- 

nominated Heteroſcii. See ZONE. 
HETEROSCIL, however, in ſtrictneſs, and according to the ori- 
| reaſon of the word, is a term of relation; and de- 
hoſe inhabitants, which, during the whole year, have 
their noon-tide ſhadows projected different ways from each other. 
Thus, we who inhabit the northern temperate zone, are He- 
i with regard to thoſe who inhabit the ſouthern tempe- 


rate zone: and thoſe are Heteroſcit with reſpect to us. 

From this definition it follows, that only the inhabitants of the 
two temperate Zones Arc Hetereſcii; nor is the word ordina- 
rily applied to any other. Though, in reality, there is always 
one part of the torrid zone, whoſe inhabitants are Hetereſ-11 
with regard to choſe of the reſt, and with regard to thoſc of 
one of the temperate Zones, except at the time of the ſolſtices. 
And even at that time, all of the torrid zone ate Hetereſcii 


with regard to thoſe of one of the temperate zones. 


But as this 15 variable, and the people of the totrid zone have 
their ſhadow now on this, and then on chat ſide; the cuſtom 
is to call them am hiſcii, and not Heteroſcii. See AMPHISCIT. 

* HE TEROUSIANS, 4 ſect, or branch of 
Arians, the followers of Aetius, and from him alſo» denomi- 


nated Aetians. See Ak raus. 
* The word is Greek, compoſed of e, alter, and sta, 


{ubſtance. 
They were called Heterouſii, by reaſon they held, not that 


the Son of God was of a ſubſtance like, Gmilar to that of the 
Father; which was the doctrine of another branch of Arians, 
thence called Homecouſtans, Hemoouſti ; but that he was of an- 
other ſubſtance different from that of the. Father. See AR1- 
an, and HoMoOUSIAN- 

HEXACHORD , in the antient muſic, a concord com- 
monly called, by the moderns, a ſixth. See CONCORD, and 


SIXTH. 
- # The word is Greek, compounded of it, ſex, fix; and xo, 


chorda, chord, or ſtring. 


The Hexachord is two-fold, greater and leſſer. — The greater 
Hexachord, is compoſed of two greater tones, two leſſer 
tones, and one greater ſemitone; which make five intervals. 
'The leſſer Hexachord conſiſts only of two greater tones, 
one lefler tone, and two greater ſemitones. See I ONE. 
The proportion of the former, in numbers, is as 3 to 5 3 and 
chat of the other, as 5 to 8. 

HEX AEDRON “, or HExXAHEDRON, in geometry, ole 
of the five regular bodies, popularly called a cube. See CUBE, 
and REGULAR Body. 

* The word is Greek, formed of it, ſex, ſix, and 10% ex, ſedes, ſeat. 


The ſquare of the ſide of a Hexaedron, is in à ſub- triple ratio to 
the ſquare of the diameter of the circumſcribed ſphere. -— 
Hence, the fide of the Hexaedron is to the fide of the ſphere it 
is inſcribed in, as 1 to the „;; and conſequently incom- 
menſurable thereto. 

HEXAGON“, in geometry, a figure of ſix ſides, and as 


many angles. See FiGURE, and POLYGON: 
*" The word is Greek, formed of it, ſex, ſix, and v, angulus, 


angle. 
If theſe ſides and angles be equal, it 1s called a regular Hexa- 
gon, See REGULAR: 
The ſide of a Hexagon is demonſtrated to be equal to the ra- 
dius of a circle circumſcribed about the ſame. See CIRCLE, 
and RADIUS. 
Hence, a regular Hexagon is inſcribed in a circle, by ſetting 
the radius off ſix times upon the periphery. SEC INSCRIBED. 
To deſcribe a Hexagon on a given tine A B, (Tab. Geometry: 
fig. 84.) draw an equilateral triangle A CB the vertex C will 
be the centre of a circle, which will circumſcribe che Hexagon 


required, Gee CIRCUMSCRIBING- 
HexAGon, in fortification, is 2 fortreſs with fix baſtions. Sce 


BASTION. 

HEXAMERON *, or HEXZMERON; a name given to di- 
vers writings both of antient and modern authors, containing 
commentaries, or diſcourſes on the firſt chapter of Geneſis 
wherein is delivered the hiſtory of the creation, or the rſt fix 
days of the world. | 


4 


Greek and Latin writers, conſiſting of fix feet. See FooT, 
and VERSE. 
#* The word is Greek, Hv get, compoſed of ;, ſix and pory*”, 

meaſure, foot. 
The firſt four feet of a Hexameter, may be indifferently either 
dactyls, or ſponders 3 but the laſt foot, in riAneſs, is always 
to be a ſpondee; and the laſt but one a dactyl. — Such is that 
of Homer, 

Fig v eg u tf Lac, 4 O89” e 9,44, 

And that of Virgil, 

Diſcite juſtitiam moniti & non temnere d:v0s. 
Hexameter verſes are divided into heroic; which are to be grave 
and majeſtical, ſuitable to the dignity of heroic poetry : and /a- 
tyrical, which may be more looſe and negligent 3 As thoſe. of 
Horace. Sce Hz RoIC, Cc. 
Epic poems, as the Iliad, Odyſſee, Aingidy &c. conſiſt of Hexa- 
meter verſes alone: clegies and epiſtl6s ordinarily conſiſt, alter- 
nately, of Hexameters and pentameters. See PENTAMETER. 
Some of the French and Engliſh poets have attempted to com- 
poſe in Hexameter verſes, but without ſucceſs. Jodelle made 
the firſt eſſay in 1553» with a diſtich in praiſe of Olivier de 
Magny, which Paſquier repreſents as 2 maſter-piece. It is this, 

Phæbus, amour, cypris, veut ſuuver, nourrir & orner 

Ton vers, & ton chef, Fumbre, de flamme, de fleurs. 
But this kind of poetry pleaſes no body. The modern lan- 
guages are not at all fit ſor a kind of verſe whoſe cadence de- 
pends altogether on long and ſhort ſ yllables. See QUANTI- 
Ty, VERSE, Cc. 

HEXAMILION *, HExXaMILi, of HEXAMILUM, in 
antiquity, A celebrated wall built by the emperor Emanuel, 
over the iſthmus of Corinth, 

* It took its name from it. fix, and p41Mon, which in the vulgar 

Greek ſignifies a nile 3 a8 being ſix miles long. 

The delign of the Hexamilion, was to defend Peloponneſus from 
the incurſions of the barbarians. — Amurath II. having raiſed 
the ſiege of Conſtantinople, in the year 1424 5 demoliſhed the 
Hexamilion, though he had before concluded a peace with the 
Greek emperor. 
The Venetians reſtored it in the year 1463, by thirty thouſand 
workmen, employed for fifteen days, and covered by an army 
commended by Pertoldo g Eſte, general of the land forces, 
and Louis Loredano, general of the ſea. 
The infidels made ſeveral attempts upon it, but were repulſed, 
and obliged to retire from the neighbourhood thereof, But 
Bertoldo being killed at the ſiege of Corinth, which was 
attempted ſoon after; Bertino Calcinato, who took on him 
the command of the army, abandoned, upon the approagh of 
the beglerbeg, both the ſiege and the defence of the wall, 
which had coſt them ſo dear: upon which it was finally de- 
moliſhed. : 

HEXAPLA®, in church Liſtory, a Bible diſpoſed in ſix co- 
lumns ; containing the text, and divers verſions thereof ; com- 
piled, and publiſhed by Origen. Sce BIBLE. 

* The word is formed of is, ſex, fix, and a, pando, I open, 

I unfold. 

Euſebius, Hit. Eccl. L. VI, c. 16. relates that Origen, after 
his return from Rome under Caracalla, applied himſelf to learn 
Hebrew ; and began to colle& the ſeveral verſions that had been 
made of the ſacred writings, and of theſe to compoſe his Te- 
trapla and Hexapla : others, however, will not allow him to 
have begun till the time of Alexander, after he bad retired 
into Paleſtine, about the year 231 See TETRAPLA. 
To conceive what this Hexapla was, it muſt be obſerved, that 
beſides the tranſlation of the {cred writings, called the Seprua- 
gint, made under Ptolemy Philadelphus, above 270 years be- 
fore Chriſt; the ſcripture had been ſince tranſlated into Greek 
by other interpreters. ] he firſt of thoſe verſions, (or, reckon- 
ing the Septuagint, the ſecond) was that of Aquila, about the 
year of Cmiſt 140: the third was that of Symmachus, pub- 
liſhed, as is commonly ſuppoſcd, under Marcus Aurelius: The 
fourth was that of Theodotio, under Commodus : the fifth 
vas found at Jericho, in the reign of Caracalla, about the 
year 217: and the ſixth was diſcovered at Nicopolis, about 
the year 228. Laſtly, Origen Himſelf recovered part of a ſe- 
venth, containing only the Pſalms. 
Now Origen, wo had held frequent dif) putations With the Jews 
in Egypt and Paleſtine ; obſcrving that they always objected a- 
gainſt thoſe paſſages of ſcripture quoted againſt them, and ap- 
pealed to the Hebrew text; the better to vindicate thoſe pal- 
ſages, and confound the Jews, bY ſhewing that the Seventy 
had given the ſenſe of the Hebrew 3 or rather to ſhew, by 4 
number of different verſions, what the real ſenſe of the He- 
brew was: undertook to reduce all theſe ſeveral verſions into 


4 body, along with the Yhicw text; fo as they miglit be 
eaſily confronted, and afford a mutual light to cach other. 

In order to this, he made choice of right colunins: in the firit 
he gave the Hebrew text in Hebrew « Laratters: in the ſecond, 
the ſame text in Greek characters. The reſt were filled with 


the ſeveral verſions abovementioned 3 all e columns an{wer- 


„The word is Greek; ſormed of SH OT (£anprger, com- 


wg 


—⏑ —— 


1 
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ing verſe for yerſe, and phraſe for phraſe. In the Palms there] or ſalt-petre; to prevent its ſpoiling and corrupting, either 
| 4; was a ninth column for the ſeventh verſion. by keeping it too long in cellars, or in tranſporting it too far 


This work Origen called SFE, Hexapla, q. d. ſextuple, or] in a hot ſeaſon. 
a work of fix columns; as only regarding the firſt fix Greek | There are alſo Hides dried in the hair, ſent from America 


verſions. | | particularly thoſe of bul.clo's. See Burr, and Buccaniee, 
| Indeed, S. Epiphanius, taking in likewiſe the two columns of | Tanned Hips, is a Hide either green, ſalted, or dried, further 
| N the text, calls the work Octapla, as conſiſting of eight co - dreſſed and prepared by the tanner, by paring off the hair, 
145 lumns. See OCTAPLA. | and ſteeping it in pits of lime and tan. See Tannixc. 
; 0 197 This celebrated work periſhed long ago: though ſeveral of the H IDE, or H vp, HyDa, in our antient cuſtoms, denoted a 
By antient writers have preſerved us pieces thereof 3 particularly | meaſure, or quantity of land, containing ſo. much as could 
n S. Chry ſoſtom on the Pſalms, Philoponus in his Hexameron, be yearly tilled with a ſingle plough. See PLouGn Lax), 
10 6 &c. — Some modern writers have endeavoured to collect Beda calls the Hide of land, familia, and deſines it to be ſo 
1 fragments of the Hexapla, particularly Druſius, and F. Mont-| much as was ſufficient for the ordinary maintenance of one 
N | e ä | family, See FAMILIA, — In other authors it is called man- 
HEXASTYLE®, HzxAsTYLos, in the antient architec- | ſum, manſio, carucata, &c. 
* ture, a building with fix columns in front. See COLUMN. Crompton, in his Juriſdict. fol. 222. ſays, a Hide of land con- 
\ * The word is compoſed of IE, fix, and c., column. | tains one hundred acres : He adds, that eight Hides make a 
1 The temple of Honour and Virtue at Rome, built by Mutius, } Knight's fee, In an antient manuſcript the Hide is fixed at 
164% was a Hlexaſtyle. See TEMPLE. one hundred and twenty acres. 


HEYRS, in husbandry, young timber trees, uſually left for | But Sir Edward Coke notes, that a knight's fee, a Hide, or 


| ſtandards in felling of woods, or copſes. See I 1MBER, plough-land, a yard-land, and an oxgang of land, do not con- 
| | STANDARD, Ce. tain any certain, determinate number of acres. See Knicum's 
HIATUS, a Latin term, properly ſignifying the aperture of | FER, YARD LAND, &c. 

| the mouth ; from the verb hiare, to gape. The diſtribution of England into Hides of land is very anti- 

It is variouſly uſed in works of literature, tec. to denotea| ent; there being mention made of it in the laws of king 

| h chaſm or & ; particularly in verſes, where there is a claſhing | John, cap. 14- Herricus I. Maritand, filie fue gratia im- 
| of vowels, by one word ending with a vowel, and the follow-| peratori, cepit ab unaquagque Hida Angle tres fol. Spelman, 

ing one beginning with another. Hip- novxb, a diſorder of a horſe, or other beaſt, whercin hi; 

| As in — Tho' oft the ear the open vowel: tire. skin ſticks ſo tight to his ribs and back, as not to be looſen- 


: This claſhing of vowels, ſo diſagreeable to the car, is called] ed from it with the hand. 
2 Hiatus in proſe as well as verſe. — The Romans were ſol The diſorder is ſometimes owing to poverty, and bad keeping; 
| very careful to avoid it, that they always ſuppreſſed the pre-| at other times to over riding, or a ſurfeit, the horſe being 


BE ceding vowel even in proſe z as is obſerved by Cicero in his ſuffered, when he is hot, to ſtand long in the wet'; or to a 
Y Orator. ; morbid drineſs of the blood, which not having its natural 
1 Hir us is alſo uſed for a defect in a manuſcript copy; where | courſe, cauſes the skin to ſhrink up, and cleave to the bones. 
1 | ſomething is loſt, or effaced, by the injuries of time, or other- | Among husbandmen, trees are ſaid to be Hide-bound, when 


wiſe, the bark ſticks too cloſe. See BARK. 

In a theatrical piece, there is ſaid to be a H1aTus, when a ſcene HIDE L, in our antient ſtatutes, ſignifies a place of protec- 
is not well connected to the next, but leaves the action in-| tion, or ſanctuary. See SANCTUARY. 
terrupted, and the ſtage empty. See ACT1ON, and SCENE. |HIDGILD®; or HipsG1LD, in the laws of king Canute, 


q In matters of genealogy, HIATus is an interruption in a line| is explained by pretium redemptionis aut manumiſſionis ſervi ; 
3 or ſeries of deſcendants. — Thoſe proofs of eight hundred | the price by which a ſervant was to redeem his skin from being 
| years are impoſſible, by reaſon of the frequent Hiatus's occa- whipped. See G1LD. | 
| ſioned by civil wars, Gothic inundations, Cc. * The word is formed from the Saxon, Hide, skin, and 116, 
| HICKUP ®, Hicxocx, Hiccovon, or HICKET, in- payment, — $1 liber feſtis diebus operetur, perdat libertaten 3 
i gultus, in medicine, a ſudden irregular inſpiration 3 wherein þ ſerous, corium perdat, vel Hidgildum, #. e. let him be whip- 
| the ſtomach, and the parts contained in the lower venter, ped, (which was the puniſhment for ſervants) or let him pay 
are impelled downwards. — his 5 by which payment he is to be excuſed from 
* The word ſeems formed of the Flemiſh, Hick, which ſignifies WARIPPINS. - : ol 
1 the fame thing: others derive it ab hiſcends ; — oe HIDRO ICS *, or HyDROTICs, in medicine, the ſame 
* ficili anbelitu: but others think the moſt natural derivation to With ſudorifics. See SUDORIFICS. 
1 be from the ſound yielded in this action. f The word is compoſed of the Greek, id get, ſweat. 
1 The Hickup is not immediately a diſorder of the ſtomach, | Carduus benedictus, zedoary, guaiac, angelica, Fc. are of 
as is uſually imagined ; but a convulſive motion of the dia-| the number of Hidrotics, or Hidrotic medicines. 
4 phragma; whereby that muſcle retiring impetuouſly down- HIERACITES, HIEA CIT, a fect of antient heie- 
| wards, impels the parts beneath it. tics ; denominated from their leader Hierax. | 
| It is occaſioned by ſharp humours z a too great plenitude of | This herefiarch was by nation an Egyptian; and, beſide his 
| the ſtomach ; a bit of any thing ſtopped ar its upper orifice; | mother-tongue, was a maſter of the Greek, and well ſecn in 
or, in the general, by any thing capable of irritating the all the polite parts of learning. Being born a Chriſtian, be 
nerves of the diaphragm. See DIAPHRAGM. he had been brought up to the ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures, 
The remedy for the Hickup, according to Hippocrates, is to with which he had a more than ordinary acquaintance z 0 
b fetch the breath very long, or even to ſtop the breath for | that he wrote commentaries on ſome of them: but, by © ul 
x ſome time. A ſneezing happening upon a Hichup general- | uſe of his knowledge, he fell into divers errors, in which his 
: ly cures it; the diaphragm, ſhook by the violent expiration, intereſt and authority among the monks of Egypt, procured 
4 being apt to throw off what before irritated it. | him abundance of followers, GY 
| | HIDAGE *, or HyDAGE, an extraordinary tax; antiently | He abſolutely denied the reſurrection of the body; maintain- 
8 payable to the king for every hide of land. See HI DE. ing that the ſoul alone roſe again; and that the reſurrection 
; | ® Sunt etiam gquædam communes preflationes, que ſervitia non) Was altogether ſpir itual, — Epiphanius ſurmiſes that he might 
dicuntur, nec de conſuetudine veniunt, niſi cum neceſſitas inter- have imbibed this error from Origen. 
venerit, wel cum rex venerit ; ficut ſunt Hidagia, coragia, & The ſame Hierax, and his followers likewiſe condemned 
; carvagia, & alia plura de neceſſitate & ex conſenſu communi to- marriage; being of opinion that it was only allowed under the 


tius regni introducta, gu ad dominum non pertinent, &c. Ola Teſtament; and till the coming of Jeſus Chriſt ; but at 


Bracton, Lib. II. cap. 6. under the new law, all marriage was rohibited, as incomi- 
King A thelred, in the year of Chriſt 994, upon the landing patible with the kingdom 7 1 4 g 


of the Danes at Sandwich, taxed all his lands by Flides. * * a : he 
Every three hundred and ten Hides of land found one ſhip - 3 1 _ _ 8 Hai 
furniſhed ; and every eight Hides found one jack, and one] into Origen's error with regard to the myſtery of the Tri- 


| ſaddle for the defence of the realm. — William the Conque- . | f 
| bon 3 nity. but allowed the Son to be really and truly begotten o 
ror took ſix ſhillings for every Hide of land in England. | 8 He was alſo orthodox ich reſpect hs holy 


Flor. Wigern. an. 1004. Ghoſt; excepting for ſome peculiarities received from the 


q - HIDAGE, is allo uſed for a being quit of that tax; otherwiſe | Melchiſedechians, on which he had refined. He lived. a vet) 
called Hide-gild. See GILD. | auſtere life, and promoted the ſame among his followers : but 

HIDE, the skin of a beaſt ; particularly that of a bullock, or] after his death they degenerated apace 

9 . 
cow. See SKIN, and TANNING. HIERA PICRA *, in pharmacy, a kind of eletuary, fir 


We have Hides of divers denominations, according to their] Jeſcribed by Galen; 


ſtate, quality, Sc. 1 . ich honey 
Curried Hips, is that which after tanning, has paſſed through m_ L * * — maſtic, made up with honen 


x the currier's hands, and has thus received its laſt preparation, „It is denominated from the Greek, isy@”, hacer, holy, by 
j and is fitted for uſe. See CURRYING. reaſon of its rare virtues; and π , 4marss, bitter 3 albes, 


compoſed of aloes, cinnamon, aſara- 


q : Raw Hide, or Green HIDE, is that which has not undergone which is the baſe thereof, rendering it extremely bitter. Sed 
"= any preparation ; being in the ſame condition as when taken ALogs. 

off the carcaſe. Tt is uſed to purge and cleanſe the ftomach 3 remove ob- 

Salted Hine, is a green Hide, ſeaſoned with ſca-falt and alum, ſtructions, promote the menſes and hemorrhoids, and mm 


en the blood. Though its chief uſe among us, is in making cure ; a horſe, of liberty ; a ſphinx of ſubtlety, &c, See 
the tinctura facra, | 


E's this Ample Hiera Picra, there is a compound fort cal-| HIEROGLY Þ HICAL, ſomethin containing a Hero. * 
gs dos pachit, by reaſon colocynthis is the baſe 1 See HirROOI Vic N | 


f, and that it was fi n Egypt are ſtill found divets obelisks, figures, Ec. full of 
* of Antioch, in divers obſtinate diſeaſes. — It is com- Hieroglyphical figures or characters. See HIER ROOGORAM. 
i » ariftolochia rotunda, agaric, . | | 
and other ingredients. It is uſed in epileplies, apoplexies, pal. From the inmoſt receſſes of the dome, ſays Apuleius, he brings | 
ſies, and lethargies, to excite the menſes, and promote the ex. ntelligi 

ters; conſiſting partly of 1 — of animals, apparently 


here is alſo a third fort of Hiera, called liberanus 3 but yings ; and partly of knots, 
rarely ufed, — Dr. Quincy lays, it is one of the moſt _ * and flouriſhes ; all abundantly ſecured from the too curious 
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or fubordination, among the ſeveral Choirs, or ranks of an- 

gels. See ANGEL. 
The word is Greek, Trengyte ; formed of liese, ſacer, holy , 
and «gx», Principatss, rule, 5. d. inc 4 holy command, 


* are hence called Ne  erupare, hreroglyphical letters, 
HIEROGRAMMATET, TEPOIPANMATEIS, among 


— 


the antient Egyptians, were the prieſts appointed to explain 
the myſteries of religion, and to direct the performance of 
the ceremonies thereof fl 


lates, that a Hierogrammateus foretold to an antient king of 
HIERARCHY, is alſo uſed on earth, for the ſubordination be-] Egypt, that there would be an Ifraclite of great wiſdom, 


tween prelates, and other ecclefiaſtics. See EccixstasT1- 


Archbiſh biſhops, prieſts, and deacons compoſe the F 

fk a In chat of Rome, the 
pe has likewiſe a place at the head of the Hierarchy, 

. Cellot, a Jeſuit of Paris, has publiſhed a volume expreſs, 


for this, they made uſe of the Kill and knowledge they had 
acquired in the ſtars, and the motions of the heavenly lights ; 


functions and duties were delivered. They were exempted 

from all civil employments ; were reputed the firſt perſons 
increated Fierarchy; a divine, and a human or eccleſiaſtical ing; and bore a kind of ſcepter in form 
Hierarchy ; and in this, a Hierarchy of juriſdiction, a Hie- 


rarchy of order, and a Hierarchy of graces, the moſt ſub- 


Principatus, five imperium 

in rebus ſacris; on which footing he holds, that Hie-| patriarch at the ſacraments, ceremonies, c. and thew him 
j the prayers, plalms, &c. he was to rehearſe. 

The word is compoſed of the Greek, 1%, ſacred, and 


of, or in the Hierarchy, are the him, when ſeated on his throne ; as the maſter of the cere- | 
fame thing; and are only applicable to thoſe who govern the | | 
church, or have ſome part in the adminiſtration thereof: On | The Hieromnemon was commonly a deacon ; when he was 


Caftrifias. He had alſo the keeping of the book entitled 
monarchy, alledged for the ſame purpoſe by P. Aurelius: bar) xg 4 Jong 2 Fang, ＋ ; and that called Enthron;. 
f : a i 1 of ritual. 
he T onion ar way yen Bord HIERONYMITES®, or Harm, of 8. Ferom. See Ix- 
and that none are excluded bur foreigners : and that the rr and HERNIT. ; 
caſe is the fame in the Hierarchy. IERG - Ty NTES ded of lege, holy, and oe, name, 
HIERATIC Paper, among the antients, was the fineſt fort | H telt » Of Hir ROrHAN ra, in antiquity, 
of paper; which was ſet apart only for ſacred or religious ale among the Athenians, See P ner 


The word comes from t#yoe, holy, ſacred, and bv, J appear. 
HIER OGLYPHIC „ JEPOTATOIAA, a ſymbol, or The Hierophantes was properly the chief perſon that officia- 
myſtic figure, uſed among the antient Egyptians, to cover, 


ted in the Eleuſinia, that great ſolemnity, ſacred to Ceres 
or conceal the ſecrets of their theology. See CHARACTER, 


and Proſerpine. See ELEUSLIxIA. 
"T4 compoſed of the Greek, ye, ſane, holy, and S. Jerom ays, that the Hierephantes extinguiſhed the fire 


ur of luſt, by drinking cicuta, or the juice of hemlock ; or 
he wal Os » 2 mug Ja — 8 5 even by making themſelves eunuchs.— Apollodorus obſerves, 
ven with ſuch figures. n that it was the Hierophantes who inſtructed perſons initiated 


Hieroghy dies non properly emblems, or ſigns of divine, facre d, into the religion, in the myſteries and duties thereof ; and 


a eee, that it was hence he derived his name. -— For the ſame rea- 
or ſupernatural things; by which they are diſtinguiſhed from ſon he was alſo called Prophetes, Prophet, -— He had officers 
-ommon ſymbols, which are ſigns of ſenſible and natural under him to do the ſame thing, or to afſift him therein, 


who were alſo called prophetes, and exegetes, i. e. explainers of 


divine things, 
To the Hierephantes it belonged to dreſs and adorn the ſta- 


tues of the gods, and to bear them in proceſſions and cere- 
monies. 


HIER OPHYLAxX *, an officer in the Greek church. 


His function is that of guardian, or keeper of the holy 
things, utenſils, veſtments, e. anſwering to our ſacriſta, 
or ſexton. See SEXTON, 


The word is compoſed of eee, /acer, and ona, keeper, of 


People, — Hence the uſe of Hieroglyphics, or myſtic figures, 
— veil their morality, politics, &c. from profane eyes. Spon.— | thing that occurs during the courſe of the facrifice. See SA- 


keep to the preciſe character of a Flieroglyphic, but apply it 


Hier lyphics are a kind of real charaQers, which do not HIGH, Altus, a term of relation, applied to a body, conſi- 
only Note, but in ſome meaſure expreſs the things. Thus, dered according to its third dimenſion, or its elevation above ö 
*<cording to Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. 5. a lion is thel the horizon, or even above the ground, See Hericnry. 


e of ſtrength and fortitude ; a bullock, of agricul- | The pike of Tenariff is reputed the higheſt mountain in the 
OL, I. | ; 


| 
1 


— 


Hion Operation, in chirurgery, is a method of extracting the 


on Relieve. See the article RELIEVO. 


Hie Water, is that ate of the tides when they ceaſe to flow. 
HIGHNESS, a quality, or title „ OT given to princes. 


The tower of 8. Paul's, before its firſt burning down in 
1086, was five hundred and twenty foot highs excluſive of 


of, are but two hundred and twelve foot high, &c. Sec Ar- 


 TITUDE. i . $7 2 
Hicn, is alſo uſed to denote a perſon in power, dignity, &c. 


See TITLE, and QUALITY. "4 
Thus God 1s | och called in ſcripture the Mot High. So 
on earth we ſay, high and puiſſant lord, prince, Ge, — 
The ſtates general of the united provinces, are called their 
High mightineſſes. See STATES, G. 
So in En we ſay, high court of parliamen See PAR- 
LANES chancel | CHANCELLOR 
i or, N G £ HA . 
Lord high treaſurer, 7 1 1 4 | 


i Gn, in muſic, is ſometimes uſed in the ſame ſenſe with lead, 


in oppoſition to Jaw: and fometimes in the ſame ſenſe with | 
acute, in oppoſition to grave. See SOUND, ACUTENESS, 


GRAVITY, Oc. Fe wy n 1 
Hionñ bearing-cock, is a term uſed with reſpe& to fighting HIL ARO 


- 


Hin DUTCH, is che German tongue in its greateſt purity, Sc. 


as ſpoken in ifnia, Cc. See LANGUAGE 3 ſee alſo I EU- 


tone ; thus called, by reaſon the ſtone is taken out at * 
upper part of the bladder. See STONE. | 
For the method of performing the High operation. See Li- 
THOTOMY. 

The High operation is faid to have been firſt practiſed b 
Roſſetus, others ſay by Franco a chirurgeon of Laufanne. It 
has been ws retrieved by Mr. Douglas, and practiſed with 
good ſucceſs by Mr. Cheſelden, and others. 


1GH Sca, or ocean, is that far from land. See St a, and 
Oczan. 


The kings of England and Spai had formerly no other title 


bat that of Highnoſs 3 the firſt, till the time of James 1. 
uud the ſecond, till that of Charles V. See Maker x. | 


The petty prinees..of Italy began firſt to be completniented 
with the title of 1 in the year 1630. — The duke of 
Orleans aflumed the title of Reya? Higheſt; in the year 
A 631, to diſtingoifh himſelf from the other princes of 
Trance. 1 | 
'The duke of Savoy, now king of Sardinia, bore the title of 
Royal Highneſs, on account of his pretenſions to the Ring- 


dom of , Cyprus, — It is faid that duke only took the 
title of Royal Highneſs, to put himfelf above the duke of 


Florence, who was called great duke? but the greut duke has | 


ſince aſſumed the title of Royal Highnieſi, to put himfelf on 
2 level with the duke of Savoy. _ 7 

The prince of Conde 6ri took the title of mf? ſerme High- 
neſs, leaving that of ſimple Highneſs to the natural princes. 


HII1S teftibus, d. d. theſe witneſſes ; a phraſe antiently add- 
I 


ed in the end of a deed, written in the ſame hand with the 
deed ; upon Which the witneffes were called, the deed read, 
and then their names entred. Sec Dt td, ind WIrxEss. 

"his clauſe of Hiis teftibus, in fubjes deeds, continued till, 
and in, the reign of Henry VIII. but is now omitted. Col. 


HI 


The Hilaria, were firſt urſtituted in honour of the mother 
of the gods, as is obſerved by Macrobius, L. I. c. ro. and 
Lampridius, in his life of Alexander Severus ; being appa- 
rently intended to expreſs the Joy conceived at the birth of 


þ ich, — The towers of Notre Dame at Paris, ſo. much talked HILARODI®, in the antient muſie and poetry, a fort of 


poets among the Greeks, who went about finfing little mer. 
12 poems, or ſorigs ; though fornewhat graver than 
lonic pieces. See RHAPSODT. | 
* The word is Greek, geen, compounded of 7 
ful, and 4, finging, 8 n * 
The Hilarodi appeared dreſſed in white, and were crowned 
with gold. At firſt they wore ſhoes ; but afterwards aſſumed 
= crepida, which was only a ſoal, tied over the foot with 
ſtraps. | | | | 
They did not ſing alone; but had al wagt A little boy, or 
irl, to attend therm, playing on ſome inſtrument. 
rom the ſtreets, they were at length introduced into the 
tragedy' as the magodi were into comedy. See Thactpy, 
$644 <> | | | 
The FHlaridi were afterwards called Sinlodi, from a poet 
named Simus, ho excelled in this kind of poetry. 
TA, 4 poems or cotfipoſitior? im verſe, mad:, 
or ſung by a fort of rhapſodifts call Hilarodi, See Hi 
LARODI. PG | 
Scaliger holds Hilavotfa,  Hilars-Tragedia, Phlyacogravby, 
and the Rhinthonic fable, to be all names for the ſame thing, 
See HII AA-TNIJOEDTA, and PHEYACOGRAPHIA., 
HILARO-TRAGEDIA, a dratnatic performance, partly 
tragic, of ſerious ; an partly comic, of merry. See Drama, 
Scaliger holds, the Fflare- Trageuia and Hilarodia to be one 


Others, again, will have it to have been a pure tragedy, on- 
ly terminating with = happy cataſtrophe, which brings the 
hero out ef a wretched into fortunate ftate. — Büt the firſt 
opinion ſeems the moſt probable, and the beſt warranted. 
See TRAGEDY, and H1LARODIA. 
Suidas mentions one Rhinthori, à comic poet of Tarentum, 
23 the inventor of this Kind of poem: whence it was allo 
called Rhinthonica f@bula. | 

HILARY Ten. See the article ERM. 

HILL. See the article MounTAIN. 

HILLOCK. See the article MounT., 

HIN, a Hebrew meaſure, containing the fixth part of an epha; 
8 wine gallon and two pints. See Mzasuze, Erna, 

a © + 11 


| Ju Sec HUNTING. 

Hixd Hund, in the imitate. See the article HAND. 

pH ifs Homies , antiently ſignified a ſociety, or clas 
men. 

The word is formed from the Saxon, hmöene, a ſociety, ot 
In the time of our Saxon anceſtors, all men were ranked in- 
to three claſſes; or Hindenes ; the loweſt, the middle, and tis 
higheſt ; and were valued according to the claſs they were in; 
that in caſe an injury wete done by any one, ſatisfaction might 
be made according to the value, or worth of the man it Was 
done to, See SYXRYNDEMEN. | 
The laweft were thoſe who were worth ten pounds, or to 
hundred ſhillings ; called viri ducentini, or twyhyndemer, and 
their wives, twyhynda's. | 
The middle were valued at fix hundred ſhillings and were 
called fxhyndemten, and theft wives, fixbyndr's. _ 

The highsft were valiied at twelve hundred ſhillings, and 
were called twelvehyndemen, and their wives the twelve). 
Ja's. See TwWIRINDI, and TwWELVEHINDI. 


HIL ARIA, in antiquity, ſeaſts celebrated every year, by the HINE, or Hip, in the Saxon language, ſignifies a ſervant, 


or one of the fatnily ; but is now taken in 4 mote reſtric- 
tive ſenſe, for a ſervant at husbandry : and the maſte: 
is he that overſees the reſt. See SERVANT. 


joycing. Every perſon dreſſed himſelf as he pleafed, and took HIN GES, in building, thoſe neceſſary iron ligaments, % 


had a fancy for. 
The Romans took this feaſt originally from the Greeks, | 
who called it ANABAZLT, q. d. aſcenſus: the eve of that 
day they ſpent in tears and lamentations, and thence deno- 
minated it KA TAB 4 T1 2, deſcenſus. | 

Afterwards, the Greeks took the name 1 AAA, from the 
Romans; as appe⸗ fr it ius, I | 

of the philoſopher Iſidore. 

Cafaubon maintains, that beſide this particular ſignification, 
the word Hilaria was alſo a general name for any joyful or 


his extract of the life | 


feſtival day, whether public, or private and domeſtic, But 
Salmaſius does not allow of this. | 
Triſtan, T. I. p. 482. diſtinguiſhes between Hilaria and Hi- 
lariæ. The former, according to bim, were public rejoy- 
cings ; and the latter, prayers made in conſequence thereof ; 
or even of any private feaſt, or rejoycing, as a marriage, &c. 
The public laſted ſeveral days ; during which, all mourning, 
ind funeral ceremonies, were ſuſpended. | 


means whereof doors; lids; folds of tables, &c. make their 
motion, whether of opening, ſhutting, or folding, Cc. Ses 
' Door, &c- | 
The ſpecies of Hinges are many, viz. bed, box, butts, caſe- 
ment ; Lancaſhire, and ſtrooth filed; caſting, chef-black, 
Lancaſhire, ſmooth-filed, coach, desk, dovetails, eſſes, fold- 
ing, garnets, dozen- wäre- long, dozen-wate-ſhott, weight” 
long, weighty-ſhort, lzmb-heads, port, fide Latnicaſhire, ſide- 
ſmooth-filed, fide with riſttig joints; Lancathite, and ſmooth- 
filed; fide with ſquares, ſerew, ſeattle, ſhatter ; Lancaſhire, 
and ſmooth-filed, fall, trunk of ſundry forts, vg Lan- 
caſhire; dozen-ware with hooks, doztti-ware lotig, dozen 
ware ſhort, weighty-long, welghty-ſhort. 
HIP. See the article HAUNCH. | 
Hir-snhor, a difordet of a Horſe, when He has wrung 01 
ſprained his hautiches, or Hips, ſo as to relax the ligaments 
that keep the bone in its due place. f 


„ K .˙ ooo — 
nn. * fg 0 7 M 


* 


Hr 


Will de lower than the other; the fleſh falling away on the 
ſide of his buttock. Op b 

HIPS, in building, are thoſe pieces of timber, placed at the 
corners of a roof. See Roor. 


The Hips are much longer than the rafters, by reaſon of 


their oblique poſition, and are placed not with a right or 
ſquare angle, but a very oblique one; and by conſequence 
are not, at leaſt ought not to be, ſquare at any angle, (as raf- 
ters are at all) but bevel at every one of them; and which is 

more, as rafters have but four plains, theſe commonly 

ve five. See RArTER. | | 

They are commonly, by country workmen, called corners - 
ſome call them principal rafters, and others ſleepers. Indeed, 
Hips atid fleepers are much the ſane ; only the ſleepers lie 
in the vallies, arid join at top with the Flip; but thoſe ſur- 


faces or plans, which make the back of the Hp, ate the un- 


der ſides of che ſleeper. g 

The backs of a Hip, are thoſe two ſuperficies, or plane s, on the 
outfide of the Fp, which lie parallel, both in reſpe& of 
their lengeh and breadth, with the ſuperficies of the adjoining 
fide, end of the roof. | 

Hrz-Movrsy, is by ſome uſed for the back of the Hip. — 
Others underſtand it as a prototype, or pattern, commonly 
made of a piece of thin wainſcot ; by which the back, and 
the ſides of the Hip are ſet out. 


Hiyp-RooF, among builders, called alſo Italian 1 is a roof 
which has neither gable head, nor ſhread head, or jirkin 


bead; which Eft, are both gable and Hip at the fame end. 
See Ro . f | 

A HD- Ref has rafters as long, and with the angles at the 
foot, Cc. at the ends of building, as it has at the ſides ; and 
the feet of the rafters on the ends of ſuch buildings as have 
Hip- Roi, ſtand on the ſame plane, viz. parallel with the 
horizon, and at the ſame heighth from the foundation, with 
raſters on the ſides of the roof 

Hiy-TyYLEs. Set the article TyLE. ; 

HIPPEUS, or EqQuvinvs, in phyſiology, a ſort of comet 

which fome writers ſuppoſe t6 bear a reſemblance to a horſe. 
But the ſhape of this Kind of comet is not always alike ; be- 
ing ſometimes oval, and ſometimes imitating a rhomboides. 
— 50 its train is ſometimes ſpread from the front, or forepart, 
and ſometimes from the hind part. | 

Hence, this clafs of comets is diſtinguiſhed into eguinus bar- 
batus, equinus quadringularis, and equinus ellipticus, See 
CoMET.. 

HIPPIATRICE the art of curing the diſeaſes of brutes, 

and particularly horſes, 

The is compoſed of , horſe, and rf, phyſician. 
This makes what we rather call the farrier's art. Set FPAn- 
RIER, and HorstEMANSHIP., 

HIPPOCEN T AUR, inantiquity, a fabulous monſter, ſup- 

poſed to be half horſe, and half man. See CENTAUR. 
The word is — Greek, formed of ier, ene, horle, 
x07, un go, I prick, ſpur, and rag, tanrns, bull. 
What gave occaſion to the fable, was, a people of 'Fheffaly, 
inhabiting near moumt Pelion ; who became thus denominated, 
by reaſon they were the firſt that taught the art of mounting 
on horſeback ; which occafioned ſome of their neighbours to 
imagine that the horſe and man made but one animal. See 
HoksEMANSHIr. | 
The Hippocentaurs ſhould ſeem to have differed from the 
centaurs, in this, that the latter only rode hullocks, and the 
former horſes, as the names themſelves intimate. See Ct N- 
AUR. 

Pliny affirms, he had ſeen a real Hippocentaur at Rome, which 
had been brought out of Egypt embalmed in honey. — On 
the medals of Gallienus, is repreſented a centaur drawing a 
bow, or holding a globe in the right hand, and the helm of a 
ſhip in the left; with this inſcription, APOLLINI 
CONS. AUG. T9 Apollo the conſervator of Auguſtus. — 
Triſtan conſiders both the one and the other, as a ſymbol of 
the protection Gallienus feccived from Apollo in his wars 
againſt the Perſians. : 

HIPPOCRAS , Vinum HirPocRATICUM, a kind of me- 
dicated wine. See the article Wine. 

* Menage approves the conjecture of thoſe who derive Hippreras 
from Hippocrates, as ſuppoſing him the inventor — but 
we may better deduce it from the manica Hippocrates, or Hip- 
Pocrates's fleeve, uſed in the filtration of it. 

Hippocras is a drink or beverage compoſed of wine, with ſpices 

and other ingredients infuſed therein ; much uſed among the 

French by way of dram after meals. 

There are various kinds of Hippocras, according to the kind 

of wine, and the other additional ingredients made uſe of; 


* 


white Hippocras, red Hippocras, elaret Hippocras, fitawberry | 


Hippocras, Hippocras without wine, cyder Hippocras, &c. 
That directed in our college diſpenſatory, is to be made of 
cloves, ginger, cinnamon, and nutmegs, beat, infuſed in canary, 
with ſugar ; to the infuſion, milk, a lemon, and ſome flips of 
roſemary to be put, and the whole ftrained through a flannel. 


IPPOCRATES'S Serve, Manica HryPockAat 1s, a kind 
of filter, or ſtraining bag, formed by joining the oppoſite angles 
of a ſquare piece of flannel, in form of a pytatnid ; and uſed 
to percolate, or ſtrain'fyrups, devoctions, We, for clarification. 
See FiL TRE, FILTRATION, &. 

HIPPOCRAT ICA Facies. See Facixs Hipprcyatica, 

HIPPODROME *, Hirrob Roms, in antiquity a liſt, or 
courſe, wherein horſe- races were performed; and horſes ex- 
erciſed. 

The word is Greek, *Iawe# gamers, compoſed of inw@, gu, 
| horſe, and J ee, eurſus, of the verb, # guns, exyro, | run. 
HIPPOLAPATHUM, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of la- 

thum, called alſo mon#'s rhubarb. See RHUBARB. 

AIPPO MANES , a ſort of poiſon, famous among the an- 
tients as an ingredient in amorous philters,, or. charms. See 
Poison, PHILTER, and CHARM. | 

The word is Greek, krouang, | - Apo of inn, guns, 

horſe, and aares, furor, fury, madneſs, 

Naturaliſts are not agreed about rhe nature of the ZFfippomanes. 
— Pliny deſcribes it as a blackiſh carunele, ſound on the head 
of a new born colt; which the dam bites off, and Edts, as ſoon 
as ſhe is delivered. He adds, that if ſhe be prevented herein 
by any other's cutting it off before, ſhe will not take to, nor 
bring up, the young. | 
Virgil, and after him Servius and Columells, deſcribe it as a 
poiſonous matter, trickling from the pudendunt of a mare, 
when proud, or longing for the horſe. 
At the end of M. Bayle's Dictionary, is a very learned diſ- 
ſertation on the Hippomanes ; and all its virtues both real, 
and pretended. 

HIPPOPOD ES“, or HreeoytDEs, in the antient gro- 
graphy, an appellation given to certain people, ſituate on the 
banks of the Scythian fea; as being ſuppoſed to have horſe's 
feet. 

The word is Greek, compoſed of irrer, hotſe, and de, pes, foot, 
The N are mentioned by Dionyſius, Geogr. v. 310. 
Mela, L. III. c. 6. Pliny, L. IV. c. 13. and S. Auguſtin, 
De Civit. L. XVI. c. 8. But the truth is, they had this ap- 
pellation given them on account of their ſwiftneſs, or light- 
neſs of foot. 

HIPPUS , in medicine, a diſorder of the eyes, wherein they 
continually ſhake, and tremble ; and thus repreſent objects as 
if continually fluctuatiig. See Lye. 

It is thus called from the Greek, e, horſe; in regard ac- 
cording to Blancard; objects appear to ſhift as much as when 
we are riding. 

HIRCUS “, in anatomy, a part of the auricle, or outer ear. 

| See AURICLE, and Ear. 

The word is Latin, and literally fignifies goat. 

The Hircus is that eminence next the temples. See TRaous. 


H 


/ 


|Hircvs, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude, the 


ſame with capella. See CAPELLA. 


Hixcus, is alſo uſed by ſome writers for a comet, encompaſſed 


as it were with a main, ſeemingly rough and hairy. See Co- 
MET, 

HISSING, an appellation given by grammarians to the three 
conſonants, f, x, and 2. See CONSONANT ; fee allo 8, 
of + of 

HISTIODROMITIA *, the art of failing, or of conducting 
veſſels on the ſea, See SAILING. 

The word is Greek, compoſed of ity, fail, of wer, the maſt 
of a ſhip, which comes from ion, ſto, I ſtand; and Trou®, 
courſe, of I, I fun. 

Hiſtiodromia is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call aavi- 
gation, See NAVIGATION. 
Hiftiodromia turns on four points, any two whereof being 
given, the other two are eaſily found from them, by the loxo- 
dromic tables, fines, tangents, ſecants, mercator's chart, &c. 
Thefe four things are, the difference of latitude, difference of 
longitude, the courſe, and the diftance run. See LonG1TUDE, 
LariruDE, CouRsE, RHUMEs, and DisTANnCE. 

HISTORICAL, ſomething that relates to hiſtory, See H1- 

STORY, 

Thus we fay, Hiftorical truth, Hiftorical ſtyle, &c. 

The donation of Conſtantine, the reality of a pope Joan, &c. 
are Hiſtorical points, very much controverted, 

Henry Stevens has publiſhed a Hiſtorical and poetical Dictiona- 


ry; fince improved and augmented by Lloyd, Morery, Hoff- 
man, Sc. M. Bayle has given us an Hiſtorical and critical 
Dictionary: Diodorus Siculus, Vignier, and biſhop Nicholſon, 
Hiſtorical Libraries. 

The Hiſtorical art conſiſts chiefly in the arranging and diſ- 
poſing the various incidents, fo as to conſtitute one uniform, 
welt connected whole. F. Daniel. 

The principal qualities of the Hiſtorical ſtyle, are perſpicuity 
ard brevity, See STYLE. | 

HisToR1CAL Column, is that whoſe ſhaft is adorned with baſſo- 
relievo's carved all around from bottom to top, repreſenting the 
hiftory and actions of ſome illuſtrious perſon. See Corumn, 

In Hiſtorical columns, the figures may be either diſpoſed in a 

ſpiral line, continued from one end to the other; as in the 


It is recommended as a cordial, good in tic, apoplectic, 
and all neryous caſes... th _—_ PF 


Trajan column at Rome: or in diftin& bands, or circles, con- 
taining ſo many different ſubjects, . 
HIST Q- 


See HISTORY» 


„The word is compoled 


vente, ſcribe, I 


The term is chiefly uſed for a per 
and commiſſion to write the hiſtory 
 ſtoriographer to his majeſty, is an o 


Hs 


HISTORIOGRAPHER *, 
of hiſtory ;. or a perſon who app 


ON 


write. 


berlain : his ſalary 200 J. per ann. | 

HISTORY *; a recital, or deſcription. of things as they are, 
or have been ; in a continued, orderly narration of the prin- 
cipal facts, and circumſtances thereof. See ANNALS. 


1%, I know ; and hence it 15, 


ſon who has a peculiar charge 
of his time. The Hi- 
Acer under the lord cham- 


Hiſtory is divided, with regard to its ſubje@, into the Hiſto- 
ry of nature, and the Hiſtory of actions. 


HisToRY of Nature, 


fire, water, air, meteors, 


comets, Ac. See NATURE, Cc. 
Such are Ariſtotle's, Dioſcorides's, Aldrovandus's, Cc. Hifto- 
ies : ſuch alſo are Ray's and Geſner's Hiſtory of quadrupeds 
Willughby's Zi/tories of birds, fiſhes, &c. 


Mr. Flamſteed's Hiftoria celyſtis, 


| bodies. 


Natural Hiſtory is much the ſame 
phyſiology. See PHYSIOLOGY, 
HisToRY, with regard to actions, 
ſeries of memorable events, in 
perſon, a nation, or ſeveral perſons and nat 


included in a great, 


or little ſpace of time. 


— 


H O0 
A A 4 


a proſeſſed hiſtorian, or writer ments, by the wit, ingenuity, and addreſs of the hiſtorian. 
lies himſelf peculiarly thereto. | 


Romans, and moſt of the moderns.. - 
This latter is a kind of rational Hiſtory ; which, without ſtop- 
ping at the ſhell or outſide, the appearances of things, diſcovers 
the ſprings and movements of the ſeveral events ; enters into 
the thoughts, the breaſts of the perſons concerned thercin ; 
diſcovers their intentions and views; and by the reſult of en- 
terprizes, and undertakings, diſcovers the prudence or weakneſs, 
wherewith they were laid, conducted, &c. _ | 
Theſe are much the moſt uſeful, and entertaining Hiſtorics. 
— To this claſs, may be peculiarly referred the ortes and 
Annals of Tacitus, among the antients z and thoſe of Guicci- 
ardin, Thuanus, and biſhop Burnet, among the moderns. 
Mixed His Tok v, is that which, beſide the ornaments of figured 
Hiſtory, calls in the proofs and authorities of ſimple Hiſtory; 
furniſhing authentic memoirs, or original letters, maniteſto's, 
declarations, Ac. to vouch the truth of what is ſaid. — Such 
| are the Hiftories, or Collections of Ruſhworth; M. Rapin, 
Thoyras's Hiſtory of England; the genealogical Ziftories of 
Ducheſne ; M. de Marca's Hiffery of Bearn, Se. 
His ron v, is alſo uſed for a romance 3 or a fabulous, but proba- 
ple relation, of a ſeries of actions, or adventures feigned, or 


: a deſcription. of | of Don Quixote; the Ethiopic Hi/tory of Heliodorus, &c. 
natural bodies; whether terreſtrial, as animals, vegetables, foſſils, 


Such, laſtly, are | 
or Hiſtory of the heavenly 


with what we otherwiſe call 
is a contincal relation of a 


the affairs, either of a ſingle 
ions; and whether 


'T hus, D has wrote the * of Gteece; . 
5 


of Rome; 


ezeray, and F. 


of France; Tyrrel, 


and Echard, the Hi/tory of England; Buchanan, of Scotland ; 
ory of the Rebellion ; Thuanus, biſhop 


ſtudying Hiftory ; among the reſt 
elder, Whear, Patrici, 


F. Rapin, the abbot 


Hiſtory is divided into antient and modern, 
ticular, ſacred and profane. | 


own lives and times. 
rc. have wrote the Hiſtory of the church; 


ol 
. 


de S. Real, F. Thomaſſin, Freſnoy, Cc. 


F. Meneſtrier gives us the proper characters of the divers 


kinds of Hiſtory, wi 


th great accuracy. 


flory, with regard to both its matter, and its 


curious inſtances of 


Hiſtory, with regard to its matter, 


or civi 
Sacred HISTORY, is 


and ceremonies of religion, 
Ye. miracles, and other ſupernat 
alone is the author. — Such are the book of Geneſis, the 


Goſpels, Apocalypſe, Ic. See M1RACLE, 


VELATION, &c. 


Natural H15ToRy, is a deſcription 
its irregularities and prodigies; a 
goes in the birth, progrels, 
is Ariſtotle's Hi/tory of animals; 
plants ; and the entire body of natu 


alſo are Acoſta's na 


each particular. 


1, or perſonal, or ſingular. 


— He diſtinguiſhes Hi- 


form; and gives 


HisToRY, in painting, denotes Aa picture compoſed of divers 
figures, or perſons, repreſenting ſome tranſaction, or piece of 
Hiftory, eithet real or feigned. See PAINTING, 
Painters are diſtinguiſhed into portrait painters, flower and 
fruit painters, painters of beaſts and land-skips, and IH 


HIST RIO, in the antient drama, . ſignified an actor, or co- 
median; but more eſpecially a pantomime, who exhibited his 
by geſtures, and dancing. See Co ED, PAN TOMIME,&c. 
HOAR-FROST, Pruina. See FrosT, and PRUINA. 
HOARSENESS, Rauceds, a diminution of the voice; 
ſometimes attended with a preternatural aſperity, or rough- 


The part here affected is the aſpera arteria, and particularly 
its head, or the larynx. See ASPERA, and LARYNX. 
'The next cauſe of Hoarſeneſs is a too copious effuſion of 


o| 


TARRH. | | T 

Sperma ceti, decoct. rapar. & rob. paſſular, are approved re- 
' medies herein. — Where the diſorder is inveterate, incidents 
and expectorants are frequently of ſervice. 


univerſal, and par- | HOBBY, a ſort of hawk that preys upon {mall game, as 


doves, larks, &c. See Hawk. FO 

HOBITS, a ſort of ſmall mortars, from ſix to eight inches 
diameter, mounted on Carriages made after the gun faſhion ; 
uſed for annoying the enemy at 4 diſtance with ſmall bombs. 
See MORTAR, and BOMB. | 


is either ſacred, or natural, HOBLERS, or Hogiters, HoBELARIT, in our antien' 


cuſtoms, were men, who by their tenure, were obliged to main- 


that which lays before us the myſteries} tain a light horſe, or hobby, for the certifying any invaſion 


viſions or appearances of the Deity, 
ural things, whereof God 


PROPHECY, RE- 


of the ſingularities of nature; 
nd the alterations it under- 
end, and uſe of things. — Such 

Theophraſtus's Hi/tory of Anaſtaſius the Sinaite, towards the cloſe of the fifth century 5 
ral Hiftory, by Pliny : Such 


tural Hiſtory of the Indies; Plott's Hi- 


| ftory of Staffordſhire, &c. 


Civil HisxoRx, is that of people, ſtates, republics, commu- 


nities, cities, &c. — Such 


' carnaſſeus, Livy, Polybius, M 


Buchanan, Cc. 


are thoſe of T hucydides, Hali- 
ezeray, F. Daniel, Milton, 


toward the ſea- ſide. : 

The namegwas alſo uſed for certain Iriſh knights, who uſed 
to ſerve as light horſemen upon hobbies. 

HO CK-Tueſday Money. See the article Hox E-DAY- 

HOD, a fort of tray for carrying Mortar z in uſe among brick- 
layers. 

HODEGOS, a term purely Greek, e, ſignifying guide. 
The word is chiefly uſed as the title of a book compoſed by 


being a method of diſputing againſt the heretics, particularly 
the Acephali. 
Mr. Toland has alſo publiſhed a diſſertation, under the ſame 
title. Its ſubject is the pillar of fire, c. which went be- 
fore the Iſraelites, as a guide in the deſart. 
HODGEPO DGE. See the article HoTCH-POT. 
HODMAN, a young ſcholar admitted from Weſtminſter 


2 HisToRY, is that which gives the portrait, or liſe of ſchool to be ſtudent in Chriſt's College in Oxford. Sc 
n — Such are the Lives of Plutarch, Cor- 


me ſingle perſon. 


nelius Nepos, Suetonius, &c. 


| philoſophers, ſaints, 


Perſmal Hiſtory, is the ſame with 


Ec. 


biography. Sec BIOGRAPHY. 
Singular HisTORY, is that which deſcribes a ſingle action, 
ſiege, battel, or even war, expedition, &c. 


| Hiftoy, with regard to its form, 


or mixed. 


The lives of the painters, poets, 


what we otherwiſe call 


is either ſimple, or figurate, 


Simple HisTORY, is that delivered without any art or foreign 
ornament ; being only a naked, and faithful 


juſt in the manner, 


are the chronicles of 


and order wherein they 


gical tables, journals, &c. See FASTI. 


recital of things, 
paſſed, — Such 


the eaſtern empire; the faſti ;. chronolo- | 


Figurate His ok v, is that which is further enriched with orna- 


School. ; 
HOE, or How, a husbandman's tool, made like a cooper 5 
adz, to cut up weeds in gardens, fields, &c. 
This inſtrument is of great uſe, and ſhould be more employ- 
ed than it is, in hacking and clearing the ſeveral corners, 
creeks, and patches of land, in ſpare times of the yea!» 
which would be no ſmall advantage thereto. | 
HOG Steer, among hunters, a wild boar of three years 01d. 
See HUNTING. 4 
HOGGET, or HocrEL, is a young ſheep of the ſecond 
ear. 
HOGEN HINE, HoGHENHEYNE, or rather AcENHINE, 
g. d. own ſervant ; he that comes gueſtwiſe to an inn, or 
houſe, and lies there the third night: after this he was ac 
' counted of that family ; and if he offended the king's youre 


HOL 


his hoſt was anſwerable for him. 8e THIRD: night |awn 4 


Hind. " 
OE, properly, HavT-cour a meſs in cookery, de- 
Hoon. from its high ſavour, or reliſh, | 


Its preparations, ingredients, &c. are various. — Its baſis is þ 


lly ſome fleſh, e. g. leg of mutton, minced with ſuet, and 

. herbs, as right me, ſpinage, &e. added there- 
to, with ſeaſoning of ſalt and pepper, and yolks of eggs : the 
whole worked up into a ball, and thus boiled; frequently, in 
the body of a, cabbage, firſt faſhioned like a duck, or other 
fowl, with a head ſtuck on. It remains to be ſerved up 
with a proper ſauce, as butter, yolks of eggs, anchovies, Se. 

HOGSHEA D, a meaſure, or veſſel of wine, or oil; con- 
taining the fourth part of a tun 3 Or 63 gallons. See Me a- 
SURE, EUN, GALLon, 6c. | | 
Two of theſe, Hagſbeadt make a pipe or but. See Pips. 
The diſtillers weigh their veſſels when full, and for a FHhgſ- 
head allow four hundred weight, two quarters, and twenty 
two pound, cask and liquor, 

HOKE-DAY, Hock-pay, of Hock-Tuxspay, in our 
antient cuſtoms, (Dies martis quem quindenam paſche vocant) 


term or time of account, — We find leaſes without date re- 
ſerving ſo much rent payable ad duos anni terminos, ſcil, ad le 
Hoke-day, & ad /e/tum feneti Michaelis, See the article 
QUARTER. / 

In the accounts of M gdalen college, Oxford, there is yearly an 
allowance, pro mulieribu hockantibus, of ſome manors of theirs 


expulſion of the domineering Danes. See ox E-pay. 
HOLD of a Ship, the loweſt part of the ſhip ; including all 

that part lying berwcen the keelſon, and the lower-deck. — Sce 

Tab. Ship, fig. 2. lit. G. Ag. 2. n. 116; ſee alſo Snare, Ge. 

In the Hold are the ſteward's room, the powder room, the 

bread room, and the boatſwain's room divided from each 
2 bulk- heads. 


HOLD F As T, an iron hook in ſhape of the lette; 8, fixed 
in a wall to retain and ſupport it. 

HOLLAND, in the linnen drapery, a fine, white, even, cloſe 
Eind of linnen cloth, chiefly uſed for ſhirts, ſheets, &c. Se 
CLoTa, 


The principal mart or ſtaple of this cloth is at Haerlem, whi- 
ther it is ſent from moſt other parts as ſoon as Wove, there to 
be whitened the enſuing ſpring, 
T hat manufactured in F rizeland is the moſt eſteemed. and 
called Frize Holland, It is the ſtrongeſt, and the beſt coloured 
of any of that fineneſ;, — It is never calendered, nor thicken- 
ed as the reſt; but is imported juſt as it comes from the whit- 
ſter. — It is diſtinguiſhed by its being yard, quarter, and half 
wide ; which is half a quarter more than thoſe commonly 
called Frize Hellands, which are not right, | 

Cuilix Hol LAN is very White and fine, and is chiefly uſed for 
ſhirts ; being the ſtrongeſt of any for its ſineneſs, except true 


Alcmaer HoLLAnD, is a very ſtrong cloth} and wears exceed- 
ing well. It is about yard, quarter, and half wide 

H OLLOW, in architecture, a concave moulding, about 
quadrant of a circle; by ſome called caſement, by others an 
abacus, See Castment, Ee. 


and covered by the pikes every way to oppoſe the horſe. Sc. 


is a rounding made of the 
remainder of two briſures, to Join the curtin to the orillon ; 


Were any place is called by the name Holz, or where this ſyl- 
lable is joined with any other in the name of a place, it ſignifes 
It to be ſurrounded with waters, — As the ee the 
| yi, ne, near Briftgh, = If the ſituation of : 

OL, 1, \ 


0 Place be not | 


H OL 


neat the water, it may ſignify a hilly place; for Hol in Saxon, 

8 does allo ſigaify 35 51, or cif. | 
HOLOCAUST » 4 kind of ſacrifice, wherein the whole 
offering is burnt, or conſumed by fire; called alſo, in ſerip- 
ture, burnt-offering. See SACR 'FICE, and OgLATion, 


The word is Greek, Ne tes, formed from A@, totus, whole; 
and «ww, tro, ions 49/ums, I conſume with fire, 


HOLOGRAPHUM , in the civil law, ſomething written 
* in the hand- writing of the perſon who ſigns it. 
* 


uſed where the civil law is irifull force, 


HOLOMETER „a mathematica] inſtrument, ſerving uni- 


verſally for the taking of all ſorts of meaſures, both on the 
earth, and in the heavens, 


The word is Greek, compoſed of *\@-, all, and tere, I 


ed pantometer, 


HOLSOM. - A ſhip is ſaid to be Holfor at ſea, when ſhe 
I 


will hull, try, and ride well, without rol ng or labouring. 


HOLYNESS, or Hort Ix Ess, ſanctity; the quality which con- 


ſtitutes or denominates a perſon, or thing holy; i, e. pure, or 
exempt of ſin. See SIN. 


In this ſenſe we ſay, holy days, holy ordinances, the holy Bible, 
holy goſpels, holy wat, Sc. — The Roman catholicks call the 
Inquiſition, the holy tribunal ; the ſee of Rome, the haly ſee, 
&c. See InqQursrTION, &c. 


WW Holy oil, holy water, Ee. See UncTron, Wa TER, Or. 


boly city. — Princes formerly made a practice of going to ſig- 
nalize their religion in the hely land; who, if they had had any 


omiſh countries, one third part of the year is'taken up in 
holy days, ſaints days, &c, In Scotland, they obſerve no ſtated 
holy days, beſides Sundays, 

HoL v Thur/day, is what we otherwiſe cal] aſcenſion day ; being 

- ten days before Whitſunday, See ASCENSION, and HIT- 


Hol v Year, is ſometimes uſed for the year of Jubilee. See 


1* BILEE, | 
n the Jewiſh tabernacle, and afterwards in the temple, were 


The Holy was ſeparated from the Holy of Flalies by a veil, —. 
In this latter place was the ark of the covenant kept. See Ax K 


that of majeſty is to kings. See III ꝑ, Qratiry, Sc. 
Even kings writing to the pope, addreſs him under the vene- 
rable appellation of your Holynefs, or holy father ; in Latin, 
ſan®?ifſine, or beatilfſims pater, See Pops. 
Antiently the ſame title, Folyneſs, was given to all biſhops ; 
as appears in 8. Auguſtin, F ortunatus, Nicholas J. Caffiodore, 
Sc. — 8. Gregory compliments ſome of his ooteinporary bi- 
ſhips with, your beatitude, your telyneſs. 
The Greck emperors of Conflantinople were alſo addreſſed 
under the title of Holynefs, in regard of their being anointed 
with holy oil at their Coronation, = Jy Cange adds, that 
ſome of the kirigs of England have had the ſame attribute: 
and that the O rientals have frequently refuſed it to the pope. 
Order of the Hor. Y GHosT, is a military order in F rance, the 
principal, in point of dignity, in that kingdom. See Ox DER 
and KNIGHT. 
It was inſtituted by king Henry III. in 1 569, in memory of 
three great events happening on the ſame day, vis. his birth 
acceſſion to the crown of France, and election to that of 
Poland ; and is to conſiſt of loo knights only; who, to be ad- 
mitted, are to make proof of their nobility for three deſcents, 
The king is the grand maſtet or ſovereign, and takes the oath 
as ſuch on his coronation, day ; hereby he ſolemnly vows to 
maintain for ever the order of the Holy Gh, and not to 
ſuffer it to ſhrink, fall, or diminiſh, ſo long as it js in his 


The knights are all to wer a gold crofs, hung about the neck 
by a blue filk ribbon or collar; and the officers and comman- 
ders are alſo to wear a croſs ſe wed on the leſt ſide of their eloaks, 


Before they receive the order of the Hay Ghet, that of 8. Mi. 
chael is conferred, as a neceſſary ſtep ; for which reaſon 
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1 of à dove: the four arms are drawn narrow from the centre, 
14 and widening to the ends, where the returning lines divide 
1 each of them into two tharp points, upon each Of which is a 
FF pearl. See Cross, - IN? 
1 From the intervals of the circle between the arms, iſſue four the fee. See JURY, and. Couk TARO. 1124164 
| Homact is alſo taken, in ſome cafes, for the particular place 
f . 


| Hower«de-luces,” — "This is the croſs worn by the knights of 
or diſtrict where the ſervices are to be performed. 


the order of the Holy Gh in France. 
6 Hol v-RoDο Day, a feſtival obſerved by the Roman catholicks, 
| ot in memory of the exaltation of our Saviour's croſs. See Ex- | 
| ALTATION faded ap | 
HoLy-Wargk Sprinkle, among hunters, ſignifies the tail of a | 


to another. See oA. 4 | 
This lordſhip is ſo extenſive, that there are above an hun. 
dred and twenty tenants or Homagers thereim. | 


1 ſpe; and ſubmiſſion which a perſon yields his maſter, lord, | at full age, notwithſtanding his Homage not being done 


75 Prince, or other ſuperior, See Lox o, &. 


The word is formed of the Latin, homo, man; by reaſon when 


| | HOMAGE in its general ſenſe, denotes the reverence, re- 
| the tenant takes this oath, he ſays, Ego devenio homo dialer, I | 


Jpitii violenter E fine licentia contra parem rept, guad te. 
neatis platita te nod. Iranſgreffione in curia ber. W. 
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Homace, HoMAG1um, Hominium, in law, is an engage- 
mont or promiſe of fidelity, which the vallal or tenant who | 
holds a fee, renders to the ford when admitted thereto, gee | 
Fes, Vassar, Lord, Oe. MP 1. 

þ In the original grants of lands and tenement. by way of fee, 

N the lord did not only tie his tenants in certain ſervices; but 

1 alſo took a ſubmiſſion, with promiſe and oath to be true and 

loyal to — as their lord and benefactor, 

| This fu miſſion, Qc. is called Elomage, the form whereof, as 5 

| appointed 427 17. Edward II. is fn theſe words: When a} 1 OME-ST A L. a mankon-houſe, or ſeat in che country 
free- man ſhall do Homage to 5 ber wy N e HOMER, or Gomor, a ſewiſh meaſure, containing the 
S tenth part of the epha. Sex Mrasunz, and Epy, 


of his lord, and ſhall ſay thus: I become your man from <4 
„ {his day forth for my life, for member, and gn worldly ho. | * — 1 — 1 a man. 
* nour; and ſhall owe you my faith for the land I hold of you Coſi — eue voluntary and caſual. 


„ faving the faith that J owe unto our ſovereign lord the king, al, is when a perſon kills ancther by pure miſchance, 


and to mine other lords.“ 5 
, . : >. jt being about his lawful occaſions ; as in the caſe of an ax fl; 
In this manner the lord of the fee, for which Homage is due, ping out of a man's hand, or falling off the * 


takes Homage of every tenant as he comes to the land or . 
Glanvil, indeed, excepts women; who only perform Homage Ir = ess — rar — is — or ſome 
8 5 


by their husbands ; in regard Homage is ſuppoſed to have a ! 
more immediate relation to ſervice in war; but Fitzherbert ——— circumſtance attending the action. Sce 


denies the exception, Nat. Brev. fol. 157. Voluntary Houfcipz, is that which is deliberate, and com- 


. 


inous nature, as being not Only a breach 
of the king's Peace, but a breach of that liberty which a man 
hath in his houſe, which, as we commonly ſay, ſhould be 
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| Probably, for the ſame reaſon as women. Yet do we read, 
| that the archbiſhop of Canterbury does Homage on his knees to der, which is a felonig.,.. killing, with mat - * 


| Frans 2 Gegner Be and that the biſhop of Man is perſon in the realm, living under the king's Protection. Sec 


Fulbeck reconciles this: By Our law, ſays he, a religious man HOMILY * 


f may do Homage; but may not fay to the lord Ego devenio Bo- ; 
4 er, becauſe be has already profeſſed hie os pony wy _ _ Pain exhortation, or ſer- 
| God's man ; but he may fay to him, © Ido unto you Homage, —_ The we rd 1 — 1 3 2 NG. - 
* and to you ſhall be faithful and loyal,” bly, conett e; formed of de, cetus, allem- 


= Homage and fealty, or faith, are two diſtinct things, different The Greek, Homilia, ſays M. Fleury, ſignifies a familiar 
7 Jes, * | diſcourſe ; like the Latin, ferme and diſcourſes delivered in 
Or iginally, Homage was performed by the gentleman, and fealty the church took theſe denominations, to intimate that they 

| by the peaſant. Qthers ſay, that Homage was that performed to were not harangues, or matters of oſtentation ang flouriſh 
'F the lord himſelf; and fealty to his ſenefchal or ſteward, for his like thoſe of profane orators; but familiar difcourſ as of 
# lord. — It is added, that he who holds lands for term of a maſter to his diſciples, or a father to his children. * 


f Homace-Lizcs, a more extenſive kind of Homage where- The privil not ordinarily all N 
by the vaſſal held of the lord. not only for his lands, bur for| . 8 Pea» "da 3 * 


| king. See L1zce. = Photius diſtin uiſhes FHomi/ from ſermon ; in that the J 
ö This kind of Homage was rendered bare-headed, with the mily was cg in a — familiar manner ** prelate 
| hands joined on the goſpels, one knee on the ground, and with- interrogating and talking to the people; and they, in their 
N | out ſword, girdle, or ſpurs. — By which it was diſtinguiſhed turn, anſwering and interrogating him: ſo that ft was pro- 
= | from frank Homage. See F RANK, | perly a converſation ; whereas the ſermon was delivered with 
1 There are alſo other diſtinctions of Homage ; as, more form, and in the pulpit, after the manner of the or: - 


Plain HoMAGE, or Homage of a fee, where no oath of fidelity tors. See OR AT ION, HARANGUE, See. 


Homact of Devotion, which is a donation made to the church, and particularly of 8. Chry ſoſtom, 8 Gregory, G. 
and does not bort any duty or ſervice at all. HOMINE capto in withernamium, a writ for apprehendino 


HoMace of Peace, which a perſon makes to another after a him that has taken any bondman or woman, and led him 
: reconciliation, as an aſſurance that he will no longer diſturb or her out of the county; ſo that he or ſhe cannot be reple- 


Homace, again, is divided into new, or that performed upon the Homint replegiande, a writ. for the. bailing of a "No out of 
grant of the tee ; and aunceſtrel. : | priſon. | See Bair, RzyLevy, Er. Bi. 

Homact Auncgſtrel, is where a man, and his anceſtors, time HOMINICOL X ® in antiquity, 'a name which the Apol- 
out of mind, have held their land of the lord and his ance- linariſts gave to the orthodox, to denote them worſhippers o! 


* (Br ſors by Homage. man. See APOLILINAR ISTS a 
| If ſuch lord have reccived Homage, he is bound to acquit the The word is formed of the Latin, Botro, hominis, man, and 
| tenant againſt all other lords above him, of every manner of colo, I worlhip. 11 


— 8 — 2 — 


tenant has done Homage to his lord, and] As the orthodox maintained that Jeſus Chriſt was God- man; 
is impleaded, and vouches the lord to warranty, the lord is] the Apollinariſts | | 

bound to warrant him; and if the tenant loſe, he ſhall re- them Hominicol . 5 Knott 2 n : 

cover in value againſt the lord, ſo much of the lands as he H ON OCENT RIC ®:: it aſtronomy, 2 term of the ſame 


Import with concentric. See CoxcENTRIC. | 
Tie 


H 


0 M 


eee Greet, compoſed of Jp, e, imilar, and 


ger, centre. 
The hypotheſis of Ptolemy is 


explained by means of divers 
Ilomocentric and excenttie circles. See EX cHNTAIC, Ce. 
40 MOEOPTOTON> QOMOLONTATONy A 


i hereby feveral nouns end in like caſes: e. 


rentes, flentese iachrymantes, & miſerantes. 


HOMOEBOTELEU TON, 0X01 


end alike: 48s kor deduct, cuebi quam deſert malui. 


vi 1moideſes delinquis ftudioſe, laqueris odiofe. 
EN Z, or HomoOGENEAL, 


1OMOGENEOUS*, 0. 


Ja term applied vo various ſubjects, to denote, 
conſiſt of Gmilar parts, or parts of the ſame nature 


— In conttadiſtinction to Heterogeneous, 


figure in 


OTEAETTON, a figure 
a ſentence are made to 


that they 
and kind. 


where the parts ate 


of difterent natures, - c. Gee BETEROGENEOUS: 
„The word is compoſed of the Greek, 5por, like, ſimilar, and 


7e, genus, kind. 


Natural bodies, for the nne compoſed 8 — 1 
. 1 — 6 
neous Fan ol lemons y HH. oh ART | HON E, a fine fort of whet-{tone, whereon to ſet a razor, or 


on the contrary, ars aſſemblages ol 
parts of different qualities; 25 2 building, 


of heterogeneous parts, or 
of ſtone, wood, &c. 


HomoG ENEAL Light, is that whoſe rays are all of one and 


the fame colour, degree of reftangibility, 


Licht, and RAY. 


and reflexibility. Sec 


Homo ENEAL Numbers, are thoſe of the ſame kind and na- 


ture. Gee NUMBER. 


HomoGENEAL Surds, are ſach as have one common radical 


3 3 
ſign; a8 V 73 and / 3. 


HOMO GEN EUM, Comparationis, in algebra, 
quantity in a equation 3 called alſo abſolure number. See 


See SURD. 


It is called Homogeneum Comparationis, of compariſon, to di- 


ſtinguiſh it from the other terms 3 


which, though Homoge- 


nous as well as this, i. e. always raiſed to the ſame degree of 
power, Are not the quantities to which things are 


pared or reſerred. 


here com- 


RICAL Principles, a peculiar kind of prin- 
in all mixed bodies; being 


determinate numbers of ſuch ſimilar principles, as, when they 
came to be parts, . 4. of an animal body, would there make 
ſuch maſſes and combinations. as their nature required, VIZ. 
the ſanguinary particles would then .meet all together and 


make blood, the urinous particles conſtitute urine, 


the carneous fleſh, 
GATION“, in 


plication, | repetition, or recognition thereof. 
* The word comes from the Greek, 9p0yins 
formed of «4 @”, milis, alike, 


the ofleous 


c. See PRINCIPLE: 
the civil law, the act of con- 
rendering a thing more valid and ſolemn, by a 


. to ſay the ſame thing, to conlent, agree. 


have ſigned the 


ſpondent ſides of ſimilar figures 
logous, or in proportion to each 


conſent, . 
and Neyec of Mya), dicere, to 


contract; there remains no- 
See CONFIRMA TION- 


OUS®, in geometry, 15 applied to 


- which are ſaid to 


the corre- 
be Homo- 


other. See SIMILAR. 


* The word is Greek, compoſed of et, ſimilar, 


ratio, reaſon, 9. d. quantities alike to eac 


So if the ratio of A to B, be the ſame a8 01 z he 
is Homologous to C, 3 B to D; by reaſon of the ſimilitude be 


dents, ad the two conſequents, 
metrical proportions arc Homologous 
Thus, the baſe of one triangle, is Homolegous to the baſe of 


and Ne, 


h other in ratio. — 
FCtoD; here A 


conſequents. The two antece- 


then, in any continued geo- 
terms, See RAT10 . 


another ſimilar triangle : ſo, in ſimilar triangles, the ſides op- 
poſite to equal angles, arc ſaid to be Homologous. See TRI“ 


Equiangular, or ſimilar triangles, 


proportional. 


have their Homologous ſides 


All ſimilar reQtangles are to each other, as the ſquares of their 


Hemologous ſides. See REC TA 
HomoLocous Things, in logic. 


N GI. E. 


are ſuch as agree in name, but 


are of different natures. —* Theſe coincide with 


otherwiſe call equivocal and homonymous ter nis. 


VOCAL. ; | 


HOMONYMIA, in logic, an equivocation. 


NYMON, Sc. 


HOMONY MON®*, OMONTMON, in logic , 


which has different meanings; 


or which is uſed 


things of different nature, and quality. 


for ed, name. 


Homonyma are the ſame with what are otherwiſe 
lyſema, and equivocals. See EQUIVOCAL- 

HOMOOUSIOS *, <QMOOTELOS, among divi 
ing of the ſame ſubſtance, Or eſſence with another. 
STANCE ; ſee alſo PERSON» Ee. 


HOMOOU SANS, HoMOUSIANS » 


what we 


See El- 


See HoMo- 


* The word is compoſed of 9%, fimilis, and the Ionic 9 


called po- 


nes, a be- 
See SU B- 


HomMoUSIANISTS , 


Homous1ASTs, are names which the Arians antiently gave 


to the orthodox, by reaſon they held that God 


Homooufios, i. e. conſubſtantial 
TEKOUSIANS. 


. 


with the Father. 


g. m- H 


| 


| 


| 
| 


HON 


The word is formed of the Greek, oaovene, Or goneroe, figni- 
fying of the ama ſubſtance. 

Hunneric, king of the Vandals, who was an Arian, publiſh- 
ed a reſcript, directed to all the Homoouſian biſhops. See 
PeR80N, Oc. 
OMOPHAGI. See the article OMoPHAGT. 
OMUNCIONISTS®, HoMUNCIONIST A, A ſet of 
heretics, the followers of Photinus; and from him alſo called 
Photinians, See PHOT1NIANS: 


* The word is formed of the Latin, Homuncio, a diminutive of 
Homo, man; g. d. little man. 


They had this appellation in reſpe& of their. denying the 
two natures in Jeſus Chriſt, and holding that he was only 
mere man. 


10OMUNCIONITES, HomUNC10NIT A, were a 


ſe& of antient heretics, whoſe diſtinguiſhing dogma it Was, 
that the image of God was impreſſed on the body, not on the 
ſoul, or mind of man. | 


HON D-H A BEND. See the article HAND-HABEND. 


penknife. See STONE- 

It is of a yellowiſh colour, being bolly-wood petrified or 
changed into ſtone, by lying in the water for a certain ſea- 
ſon, See PETRITAC T TOA. 

Of theſe there are ſaid to be ſome in Oxfordſhire, that will 
be thus petrified in a_ Very ſhort time. 


HONEY, Mel, a ſweet fort of juice ſucked from vegetables 


by the bees, and repoſited in their combs. See WAX. 
Honey is properly one of the juices afforded by the flowers, 
and is found to exude from all ſorts thereof; the very bitter- 
eſt, as aloes and colocynth, not excepted, 

In all male flowers that have utricles at the bottom of the 
petala, is found a viſcid, ruddy, ſweet juice in good plenty.z 
whence it is, that we ſee the children gather cowſlips, fox- 
gloves, Honey-ſuckles, &c. and ſuck the Honey from them.— 
The bees too vilit theſe flowers ; and putting in their probo- 
ſcides, or trunks, ſuck out the Honey juice, and load their 
fomachs therewith ; to be afterwards diſcharged and laid up 
in their combs: — S0 that Hoey is a vegetable ſubſtance. 

In the belly of the bee is a {mall tranſparent bladder, which 
is the proper receptacle of the Honey : when the animal finds 
this full, it returns, enters one of the cells, and diſcharges it 
there by that part of the head ſituate between the two jaws, 
which it extends wider than ordinary, moving its head at the 
ſame time this way and that, — If a drop happen to be ill 


placed, it ſucks it up again by its proboſcis, and diſcharges it 


anew. — When a cell is glled with Honey, they ſtop it up 
with wax for winter ſtore. See WAX. _ , : 
Honey was antiently taken for a dew that fell or deſcended 
on the flowers; but what proves this a miſtake, is, that 
the bees only gather it after the ſun is up, When there is no 
dew left: it muſt therefore be either a liquor prepared in the 
flower, and excreted by its proper veſſels, like manna. See 
MaxxA, and DEW. 1 

Or rather, it appears to be the fine duſt, or farina fœcundans 
of the apices. — For, according to the obſervations. of M. du 
Vernay, the bees, when in ſearch of Honey, fix on no 
other parts but the (amina and apices, ard not on ſuch as 
eld any other liquor. See FARINA. 

What is very remarkable, is, that Honey, in virtue of its ve- 
getable nature, is diſcovered by M. Lemery to contain iron; 


hich diſcovery may ſerve 23 an anſwer to M. Geoffroy's 


chemical queſtion, . Whether there is any part of 2 lant 
without iron? For if ſo delicate an extract from the neſt 
part of the flower, and this further elaborated. in the little 
viſcera of the inſect, be not void of iron, We ma) deſpair of 
ſceing any ſo. See IRon, and PLANT. 

We have two kinds of Honey, white and yellow. — The 
white, mel album, called alſo virgin Honey, trickles out ſpon- 
taneouſly from the comb, by turning it up, or breaking It. 
The ſecond, mel flavum, is ſqueezed from the combs in a 
preſs, after having firſt GOftened them with a little water over 
the fire. — There is alſo an intermediate ſort, of a yellowiſh 
white colour, drawn by expreſſion, without fire. | 

Heney left to ſtand two or three days, Purges itſelf ; throw- 
ing up a ſcum of wax and other droſs, which is to be taken 
off, 

Some naturaliſts will have Honey to be of a different qua- 
lity, according to the difference of the flowers or plants the 
bees ſuck it from. — Accordingly Strabo relates, that there 1s 
a kind of Honey in Pontus, which is a ſtrong poiſon ; being 
procured by becs which ſeed upon aconite and wormwood. 

F. Lamberti, in his account of Mingrelia, aſſures us of the 
contrary 3 and affirms it the beſt Honey in the world, by rea- 
ſon of the great quantity of bawm growing there He adds, 
that there i; another very white kind of Honey, hard as ſu- 
gar, aud which does not ſtick to the hands. 

The antients ranked ſugar and manna among the ſpecies of 
Honey. See SUGAR) and MANNA. 

Honey has conſiderable medicinal virtues ; being reputed 2 


good 
Rs 


© 


Cn —— 
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HON 


good detergent and cleanſer ; and in that quality uſed both 
internally and externally, for the viſcera, wounds, ulcers, &c. 


Honey is the, baſis of | ſeveral compoſitions in pharmacy; — | 3 
alis, It was alſo formerly called beneficium or 


Of Ebney, with the addition of roſes or violets, mercurialis, 
Sc. is made mel roſatum, mercuriale, helleboratum, &c. 
There is alſo a mel ſcilliticum, or à preparation of ſquills : 
mel paſſulatum violatum, made with raiſins boiled, in hot wa- 

ter: and mel anthoſatum, made of roſemary flowers. 
The chemiſts alſo draw a water, a ſpirit, an oil, &c. from 
Honey, | | 85 N 
Honzy is alſo an ingredient in ſeveral drinks, as mum, methe- 
glin, &c, Sce Mun, METHEGLIN, Oc. Ka 

Wild Hons y.— S. Adaman, abbot of Hi, in his deſcription 
of holy places, obſerves, that in the place where 8. John 
Baptiſt lived in the deſart, there are locuſts which the poor 
people boi} with oil, and a fort of herbs with large long leaves, 
of a milk colour, and a taſte like that of Honey ; and that this 
is what in ſcripture is called wild Honey. See ACKIDOPHAGI. 

Hongty-Coms, a waxen ſtructure, full of cells, framed by the 
bees to depoſit their Zoney, eggs, Fe. See CELL, Wax, 
Honey, &c. SOS ; 
The great ſagacity and contrivance of the bees in making 


P N 
: { | : 
{ H * 1 


As 4 manor conſiſts of ſeveral tenements, ſervices, tuftony, 
&c, (See SERVICE, &c.) fo an Honour contains divers 
manors, \knights-fees, GW. 


7 cal royal fee ; being al. 
ways held of the king in eapite, | Spehnan.—Antiently, 174. 
nour ſigmified the ſame as barona. See Barony. 

By ſtat. 37. Hen. VIII. c. 18, the king is impowered by let. 

ters patent to erect four ſeveral Honours, Viz. Weſtminſter 

Kingſton upon Hull, 8. Oſythe, and Donnington ; and a 
many other Honours as he will. — The manner of creatins 

theſe Honours, may be:gatbered from the ſtat. 33 Hen, VIII 
cap. 37, Ce. a | Ann 

Counſellors of HoxouR,; or honorary counſellers, are ſuch 33 

have a right to enter or fit in aſſemblies, courts, c. to de. 
liberate or give judgment in the fame, though they do not 
properly and ordinarily belong thereto. 


The French call chevaliers de Hoxxzun, knights, or gen- 
tlemen of HoxouR, the gentlemen uſhers of queens and 
princeſſes, who attend them, give them their hand, c. Sce 
UsurR. 4 * ad p $9 

Maids of Hoxour, are young ladies, in the queen's houſnold, 
w hole office is to attend the queen, when the goes abroad, 


their Combs, have often been admired. — Their labour is} Cc. They are fix in number, and their ſalary 300 |. ber 


diſtributed regularly among them; ſometimes thoſe bees that 
carry the wax in their jaws and chaps, moiſten and mollity 
it with ſome liquor that they diſtil upon it; the ſame ſome- 
times build the walls of their hexagonal cells ; but ſometimes 
others do it; but thoſe that form the cells never poliſh them. 
— Others come and make the angles more exact, and cloſe 
. and ſmooth the ſuperficies. — And as in the doing of this, 
ſome ſmall bits of wax are ſcraped off, there are ſome whoſe 
buſineſs is to pick up theſe, that they may not be loft. 
M. Maraldi has alſo obſerved, that thoſe bees that poliſh the 
walls, work longer than thoſe that build them; as if poliſh- 
ing were not ſo laborious as building. . 
They begin their work at the top of the hive, faſtening it 
to the moſt ſolid part thereof: thence it deſcends downwards, 
being continued from top to bottom, and from one ſide to 
another; and to make it the more ſolid, they ule a fort of 
tempered wax that is pretty much like glue. The form of 
the cells, of which the Honey-Comb is made, is hexagonal ; 
a figure that, beſides what is common with a ſquare and equi- 
lateral triangle, has the advantage of including a greater ſpace 
within the fame furface, ' | 
Horx EY-Couz, in gunnery, is a flaw in the metal of a piece 
of ordnarice, when it is ill caſt, and ſpongeous. ' | 
Honty-Dtw, is a ſweet-taſted Dew, found early in the morn- 
ing on the leaves of divers ſorts of plants, See Dx w. 
' Honey-Dews, or Mildews, are of a very different nature 
from blaſtings, being cauſed by the condenſing of a fat moiſt 


exhalation, raiſed in a hot dry ſummer, - from:plantsand bloſ- | 


foms ; as alſo from the earth; which, by the coolneſs and 

ſerenity of the air in the night, dor in-the upper clear region 
of the air, is thickened into a it” glu&y matter, and falls to 
the earth again; part whereof” reſts pon oak leaves, and 
ſome other trees, whoſe led ves: are ſmooth, and do not eaſily 
admit the moiſture into them. Sce MILIDE W. 
Gaſſendus holds, that a viſcid * juice tranſpiring out of the 
leaves, helps to compoſe this Honey, or to convert the Dew 
falling on them into a Honey ſubſtance, which before had no- 
thing of it: And hence he accounts for the reafon why we 
find it on ſome trees, and not on others, Sce Manna. 
This Honey-Dew falling on the ears and ſtalks of wheat, be- 
ſmears them with a different colour from the natural ; and 
being of a clammy ſubſtance, ſo binds up the young, tender 
and cloſe ears of the wheat, by the heat of the ſun, that it 
prevents the growth and compleating of the perfect grain 
therein. | 
A ſhower of rain ſucceeding preſently after the fall thereof, 
or the wind blowing ftifty, are the only natural remedies 
againſt it, ! £ | 

HONI it qui mal y penſe, q. d. evil to him that thinks evil; 
the motto of the moſt noble order of the knights of the gar- 
ter, See GaRT ER, and Morro. 

HONOR. HowouR, 

HONORABLE. ** the article 3 HonoOURABLE. 

HONORARY. HonouRARY. 

HONORIACT, in antiquity, a ſpecies or order of ſoldie- 
ry under the eaſtern empire; who introduced the Goths, 
Vandals, Alani, Suevi, &c. into Spain. 
Didymus and Verinianus, two brothers, had, with great vi- 


vnnum each. i tion 
 HonouRs of the Louvre, are certain privileges annexed to di- 
vers. dignities or offices, particularly thoſe of, duke, peer, 
chancellor, Oc. as, to enter the Louvre in a coach; to have 
the tabouret or ſtool in the queen's preſence, &c, | 
HonouRs of the Houſe, are certain ceremonies obſerved in re. 
ceiving viſits, making entertainments, &c.” performed eithe: 
by the maſter himſelf, or by ſome perſon appointed for that 
purpoſe ; as, to go and receive the gueſts, to conduct them 
| out again, to ſee they be well ſeated, help them to the choice 
bits, Cc. And all this in a polite, agreeable manner, 
HonouRs gf the City, are the public offices or employments 
thereof. He has been conſtable, overſeer of the poor, aud 
churchwarden, of his pariſh ; common-council-man, er- 
man, and laſtly mayor; he has paſſed all the Honours of the 
city. | 
Honours of the Church, are the rights belonging to the patron, 
Sc. As a ſeat and ſepulchte in the chancel, to be firſt ſcrvel 
with the conſecrated bread and wine, c. 
HoxovuRs is alſo applied to the principal parts of the apparatus 


of great ceremonies ; as coronations, conſecrations, chriſten- 
ings, &c. Such are the oil, tapers, Cc. 
Such lords or ladies bore the Honour at ſuch a ceremony. 
In obſequies, they antiently preſented the Honours, that is, 
the ſhield, creſt, ſword, gantlets, ſpurs, banner, horſe, . 
Funeral HoxouRs, are the ceremonies performed at the inter- 
ments of great men; as hangings, hearſes, funeral h.. 
rangues, Cc. W e 1 
HonovR, Courts, are cgurts held within the Haneurt, or ſeigno- 
ries abovementioned. + See Cour r. : 
Honour Poixt, in heraldry, is that next above the centre of 
of the eſcutcheon ; dividing the upper part into two equal 


portions. See Pol Nr, and EscUTCHEON, 


HONOURABLE Amends, Amende Honorable, See the ar- 
ticle AMENDS. | | | 

HonoURABLE, or HonNoRABLE Ordinaries, in heraldry, ar 
the principal ordinaries or bearings, which, when in their fal 
extent, may poſſeſs one third of the field. See ORDINAty. 
Some only allow of nine, viz. the 'craſs; chief, pale, , 
feſſes chevron, ſalteer, giron, and eſcutcheon ;" others add more, 
viz. the bar, bordure, &c. See each under its proper att, 
cle, Cxoss, CHIRF, PALE, &c. 143 : 

HONOURARY, or Hoxoraxy, is underſtood of a per- 
ſon who bears or poſſeſſes ſome quality or title, only for the 
name's ſake, without doing any of the functions thereto be. 
longing, or receiving any of the advantages thereof. 
Thus we ſay, Honaurary counſellors. See Counſellors of Ho- 
No R. EA | 
In the college of phyſicians, London, are Honourary fellows. 
See COLLEGE. Sgt 
The royal academy of ſciences at Paris, conſiſts of four 
claſſes of members, viz. Honorary, penſionary, aſſociutes, 
and adjuncts. See ACADEMY. HH : 
The Heonurary are to be twelve in number, and all inlabi- 


| 


tants of the kingdom. | 
HonouRARy Services, are thoſe incident to the tenure of gan 

ſerjeanty, and commonly annexed to Honours, Sec S158” 

JEANTY, SERVICE, Cc. ; 


gilance and valour, defended the paſſages of the Pyreneans| HonouRary Tutor, is a perſon of quality appointed to hate 


againſt the Barbarians for ſome time, at their own expence ; 
but being at length killed, the emperor Conftantius appoint- 
ed the Fonoriact to defend thoſe paſſages, who, not content- 


an eye over the adminiſtration of the affairs of a minor; 
while the onerary tutors have the real effective managcincut 
thereof. See Turok, Ce. | 


ed to lay them open to all the nations of the North then ra- | HonouRary, HoNORARIUM, is alſo uſed ſubſtantively, for a 


* vaging the Gauls, joined themſelves to them. 
HONOUR, Honok. — Beſide its literal ſenſe, wherein it 


lawyer's fee ; or a ſalary given to public profeſſors of any a1. 
or ſcience, See FEE, ADVOCATE, Ec. 


denotes a teſtimony, or token of eſteem and ſubmiſſion; H-- J[HONTFONGENETHEF, a thief taken hond-habend, 


nour is particularly applied in our cuſtoms to the more noble 
kind of ſeignories, or lordſhips ; whereof other inferior lord- 
ſhips, or manors hold, or depend. Sce Manor; 


i. c. having the thing ſtolen in his hand. See HAN D-HA= 
BEND. | FR 
HOOD. See CHaPt noon, and CucvlLivs. 


Hoop, 


of 


al 


- 


a hawk, falcon, or the like, is covered. See Hawk, Far. 
con, Cc. . 


Hoop, in falconry, is a piece of leather, wherewith the head of 


gently about the head. When you perceive ſhe has no aver. 
ſion to the Mood, unſeel her in an evening by candle-light, 
continuing to handle, hood and unhcod her, as before; till at 
laſt ſhe takes no offence, but will patiently endure handling. 
See HawxrinG, | 
After unſeeling, anoint with the finger and ſpittle the place 
where the ſeeling thread was drawn through; then hood her, 
and hold her on your fiſt all night, 

As ſoon as ſhe is well reclaimed, let het fit upon a perch ; 
but every night keep her on the fiſt three or four hours, 
ſtroaking, hooding, and unhooding, &c. And thus you may 
do in the day-time, when ſhe hath learned to feed eagerly, 


HOOF, Unpula, the horny part which covers the feet of di- 
vers animals, as horſes, bullocks, c. See Hoxx. 


The Hoc of a horſe ſurrounds the ſole, and the coffin bone, 
— To be. good, it ſhould be of a dark colour, ſomewhat 
ſhining, high, ſmooth, of a round ſhape, but a little larger 
below than above; ſhort, that the horſe may tread more on 
the toe than on the heel ; ſomewhat hollow within, having 
2 narrow fruſh, and broad heels. See Hoxsx. 

The ZHeof ſhould not have circles, which are a ſign of its 
being brittle, and that the horſe, having been often ſhod, has 
had his feet ſpoiled by the many pieces broke out of it, — A 
white Hoof is commonly brittle, 


becauſe the fore-part is bad; it being otherwiſe unuſual to 
drive the nails near the heels, except the toe be ſo much ſplit 
and broke as not to bear nails, 


the ſides and quarters, the horſe commonly has narrow heels, 
and, in time, will be flat-footed ; which ort of foot is weak, 
and will not long carry a ſhoe, nor travel far, but ſurbate : 


add that treading more en his heels than toes, will cauſe | 


tread too much inward, and cut or interfere. — If the fruſh 
be broad, the heels will be weak and ſoft.— If the heel be 
Narrow and tender, the horſe will in time grow Hof bound. 
The infirmities to which FHoofs are liable, are, the caſting 


from the bone. — This may be remedied by care and proper 
application ; a new Hoof being procuradle, if the coffin bone 


Horſes ſometimes caſt their Ho by reaſon of ſome prick, 
ſtub, foundring, ſurbating, or other accident, that cauſes an 
impoſtumation in the foot; ſo that the Hoof, and ſometimes 
the coffin bone, being ſpungy and eaſily broken, fall off in 
large pieces. The laſt when it happens is deſperate. 


and to grow over the ſame. 
It befals an horſe divers ways, either by keeping him too dry 
in the ſtable, by ſtrait ſhoeing, or by ſome unnatural heat af- 


ſſolution or dividing of the horn or 
Coffin of a horſe's Hof from the fleſh, at the ſetting on of 


it the Parting be round about the coronet, it comes by means 
0 i i ck of ſome channel 
nail, quitter-bone, retreat, graveling, cloying, or the like, 

The ligns of being — 4 by 3 is its breaking 
firſt in the fore part of the coronet, right againſt the toes; 
becauſe the humour always deſcends towards the toe. If it 
Proceeds from pricking, graveling, or the like, the Hof 
Will looſen round about equally, even at firſt, —. If occaſi- 
oned by a quitter-bone, or hurt on the coronet, it will break 
ght above the grieved part, and rarely be ſeen to go any 


ing down and ſettling there ; Which, if not ſpeedily removed, 
will beget a wet ſpavin, \ 


HOOK, in angling, &c. See FisH1wnG Hook, 
Hooks, in building, Ac. are of various forts ; ſome of iron, 


and others of braſs, wiz. 


lay up arms upon, as guns, \muskets, half Pikes, pikes, jave- 
lins, &c. 25, Ca ement Hooks. 39%, C umney Hooks, which 
are made both of braſs and iron, and of difterent faſhions : 
their uſe is to ſet the tongs and fire-ſhovel againſt, 4, Cur- 
tain Hooks, 59, Hooks for doors, gates, & c. 69. Double- 
line Hooks, large and ſmall. 5. Single-line Ebooks, large and 


ſmall. go. enter Hooks of various ſorts. See TENTER. 


HOOK-PINS, in architecture, are taper iron pins, only with 


a Hoek-head, to pin the frame of a roof or floor together, 


HOP, Lupulus, a plant of the reptile kind, whoſe flower is 


a principal ingredient in beer, and other malt-liquors, See 
BaEwIxO; ſee alſo Beer, and MatrT-Liquos, 
The Hp creeps like inake-weed, unleſs it hnd pales or 


thereof, are of uſe againſt peſtilenti;] fevers : juleps and apo- 
zems are alſo prepared with Heps, for hypochondriacal and 
hyſterical affections, and to promote the menſes. 

The propagation and culture of Hops, being a point of ſome 


rural employments, that, under prudent management, turns 
to more account ; very large eſtates having been raiſed by 
this commodity in a few years paſt.—Switzer tells us, he has 
known — 

with: To ſay nothing of the great number of poor that are 
employed therein, viz. in the planting, ſoiling, digging, 
houghing, poling, tying, picking, e. 


Culture of Hors, and Hop Gardens. — Hops are of divers 


Another author diſtinguiſhes the Hops to be cultivated mto 
the white and grey binds; the latter being a large ſquare Hop, 


| For the ſoil of Heops. — There are ſcarce any but may ſerye, 


except ſtoney, rocky, and ſtiff clay ground: the beſf, how: 
ever, is that which is light, deep, and rich ; which will he 
the better if ſand be mixed with it: a black garden mould is 
alſo excellent. If the ground be cold, ſtiff, and ſour, the 
beſt micans of improvement is to burn-heat it, Mortimer 
adds, that in Kent, where they eſteem new land beſt for 
Heps, they plant their Hep gardens with cherry trees and ap- 
ple trees, at a good diſtance ; that when the land is paſt the 
beſt for Hops, (which happens in about ten years) the cherry 
trees may begin to bear; and thirty years after, when the 
Cherry trees are ſpent, the apple trees may be in perfection. 


For the Planting of Hops. — The ground js firſt to be prepared 


by tilling it the beginning of the winter, either with the 
plough or ſpade. In October, (and ſometimes, though rare- 
ly, in March) they proceed to plant ; marking out the places 
where each hillock or little plantation is to be. Some plant in 
{quares, checquer-wiſe, which is the moſt convenient form, 
where they intend, in the courſe of the tillage, to plough 
with horſes between the hills : but the beſt form for the Hop, 
as well as the moſt pleaſing to the eye, is the quincunx. See 
Quvixcunx. 

If the ground be poor, or ſtiff, it is neceſſary ſome good 
mould, or elſe a compoſt of manure and earth, be laid in 
holes a foot ſquare, in the ſevera] Places where the hills are 
to be. — The diſtance of the hills in dry hot ground may 
be ſix foot; but in moiſt and rich ground, ſubject to bear 
large Hops, eight or nine. 

For planting, the largeſt ſets are to be choſen, eight or ten 
inches long, having each three or four joints. Theſe to be 
ſet in holes, made for the purpoſe, one at each corner of a 


hole, and a fifth in the middle, raiſing the eaith two or three 
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For the draſing of Hops, If the Ei -ground be old, and | 
wore N 2 4 — find it eas to dig about them, |. 
a quan- 
- tity of the old earth; its place to be ſupplied with what is 
fatter and freſher, — If the Hops be in good heart, manur- 
ing and pruning is moſt adviſable. In order to this, they 
pull down the hills, and undermine all about, till they come 
near the principal roots. This done, taking off the earth 
from the roots, they find by the colour, &c. which are new 
ſhoots, and which old ones; and cut off all the new ones, 
— When the roots are thus dreſſed, the new mould or ma- 


toward the beginning of each winter, and take away 


nure to be applied. 


For the poling. — The time is when the Hops begin to appear 
above ground: the number and dimenſions of the poles to be 
adjuſted to the diſtance of the hills, the nature of the ſoil, 
and ſtrength of the Hep. To prevent houfling, the poles are 
to be made to lean outwards; and particularly toward the 
ſouth, to receive more of the ſun's beams; it being matter 
of obſervation, that a leaning pole bears more Flops than an 


upright one. 


As to tying. — When the Hops are got two or three foot above 
ground, the next buſineſs- is to conduct and tie them to ſuch 
poles as are empty, and at a proper diſtance from them, — 

with withered ruſhes, or woollen yarn ; 

but not ſo cloſe as to hinder their climbing up the poles : 
two or three ſtrings may ſuffice for a pole. IT his operation 


They are to be tied 


is to be attended to in April and May. 


About Midſummer, when they ceaſe to run in length, and 
begin to branch, ſuch of them as are not yet got up to the 
tops of the poles, ſhould have their heads nipped off, or elſe 
be diverted from the pole, that they may. branch the better ; 
which is more for. the increaſe of the Hep, than its extend- 


ang in length. 


Sometimes in May, after rain, the hills are to be made up 
with a hoe, or ſpade, or by ploughing ; which will be a 
means to deſtroy the weeds : and it is neceſſary, if the ſpring 
or ſummer prove dry, to water them twice or thrice in a 


ſeaſon. 


Flops blow towards the latter end of July: and the for- 
ward ones are ripe by the cloſe of Auguſt. — Their ripeneſs 
is diſcovered by their fragrant ſcent. their changing of colour, 
being eaſily pulled, and by the browniſh colour of the ſeed. 
Hops are to be gathered when they look a little browniſh, and 
that without delay : the moſt expeditious way is, to make a 
frame with four ſhort poles or ſticks, laid on tour forks dri- 
ven into the ground, of ſuch breadth, as to contain either 


bout the edges. — On this device, the poles, with the 
on them, may be laid, being either ſupported by forks, or 
the edges of the frame; at each fide whereof, the pickers 
may ſtand, and pick the Hips into it. — When the blanket 
or hair-cloth is full, untack it, carry it away, and place a- 
nother, or the ſame emptied, in the ſame frame again; and 
this frame may be daily removed, with little trouble, to 


ſome new place of the garden near the work, 


Hops muſt not be gathered while wet ; but if the dew be on 
them, or a ſhower of rain has taken them, the pole may be 
ſhaken, and they will dry the ſooner : If they be over-ripe, 
they will be apt to ſhed their ſeed, wherein conſiſts their chicf 
ſtrength ; neither will they look ſo green, but ſomewhat 
brown, which much leſſens their value 3 though ſome let 
them ſtand as long as they can, becauſe they waſte leſs in 
the dropping; for four pounds of undried Hops, thorough 
ripe, will make one of dry; whereas five pounds of thoſe 
ſcarcely ripe, yet in their prime, make but one; ſo that it is 
judged the proprietors get more in the thorough ripe Hop by 


the weight, than they loſe in the colour. 


As faſt as the Hops are picked, they muſt be dried: 
ſome, eſpecially the Flemmings and Hollanders, make uſe 
of an ooft or kiln for this purpoſe: others dry them on 
way, is 

to make a bed of flat ledges, about an inch thick, bar ith 

or three inches broad, ſawn, and laid one acroſs the other, 

checquer-wiſe, the flat way ; the diſtances about three inches, 

or the like; the ledges ſo entered, are put into another, that 

the floor may be even and ſmooth : this bed may reſt on two 

or three joyſts ſet edgewiſe, to ſupport it from ſinking ; then 

cover it with large double tin plates ſoldered together at each 

joint; and ſo order the ledges before they are laid, that the joints 

of the tin may always lie over the middle of a ledge; and 

when the bed is wholly covered with tin, fit boards about the 

edges of the kiln to keep up the Hops, only let the one fide 

be to remove, that the Hops may be ſhoved off as before. 

| The Hops may be turned on this tin-bed or floor with 
latety and ſmall expence of fuel; beſide, that any manner of 

fuel will ſerve for this purpoſe as well as charcoal, the ſmoke 

not paſſing through the Heps but it muſt not be forgot, to 

make conveyances for it at the ſeveral corners and ſides of 


the ordinary malt kiln in an hair-cloth : but the beſt 


the kiln, 


The turning of Hops after the eaſieſt and moſt ſecure manner, is 
found to be not only a waſte and injury to the Hop, but alſo 
an expence of fuel and time; yet it may be prevented, in 


| 
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* 


— 


caſe the upper bed, whereon the Hops lie, have a cove 

may be let down and raiſed at pleaſure ; which — — 
be tinned over, by nailing ſingle tin plates to the face of iT 
that when the Hops begin to dry, and are ready to be burne. 


you may let down this cover within a foot and leſs of the 
Hops, which will reflect the heat upon them, that the up- 


The method of bagging Flops, (after they have hin a month 
e 


more to cool and toughen) is to 2 round or ſquare 


hole in an upper floor, big enough for a man with eaſe to 


go up and down, and turn and wind in it then tack a hog 

about the mouth of the bag faſt with packthread, that it . 
bear the weight of the Hops when full, and of the man the 
treads them : that done, let the bag down through the hole 

and the hoop will reſt above, ſo as to keep the bag from ſliding 
wholly through ; into this bag caſt a few Hops, and before 
you go in to tread, let an handful of Hops be tied at each 
lower corner with a piece of packthread, to make, az i: 
were, a taſſel, whereby the bag, when full, may be conye- 
niently lifted or removed ; then go into the bag, and tread 
the Hops on every ſide, another fill caſting in as faſt a; you 
require, till it be full: when it is well trodden and filled, lot 
the bag down by unripping the loop, and cloſe the mouth of 
the bag, filling the two Per corners as you did the lower: 
This bag, if well packed and dried, wi keep ſeveral year, 
in a dry place; only care muſt be taken, that mice do not 
ſpoil or waſte the Flops ; not that they will eat them, but 
make their neſts therein. 


HOPLITES*, Hor TLIiræ, in antiquity, were ſuch of the 


candidates at the Olympic and other ſacred games, as tan 
races in armour. See GAME. 

The word is Greek, orie, formed of aN, armour. 
One of the fineſt pieces of the famous Parrhaſius, was : 
painting which repreſented two Haplites; the one running, 
and ſeeming to ſweat large drops; and the other laying hi 
arms down, as quite ſpent and out of breath. Pliny, L. XXX V. 
C. 10. and Paſchas, De Coronis, L. VI. cap. 14. 


HOPLOMACHI * ONnNAOMAXO1, in antiquity, were x 


ſpecies of gladiators, who fought in armour ; either com- 
pleatly armed from head to foot, or only with a cask and Cul- 
raſs. 
The word is compoſed of the Greek, oN, armour, and ys. 
xe, I fight, 


HOPPER, a veſlel wherein ſeed-corn is carried at the time 


of ſowing, See SEMINATIOx. 
The word is alſo uſed for that wooden trough in a mill, into 
which the corn is put to be ground. See MIL I. 


HO RAR, ſomething relating to Fore, hours. See Hour, 
HoRaRy Circles of the globe, See the article GLoz+. 
HoRaRy Circles, or Lines, in dialling, are the lines or Circles 


which mark the hours on ſun-dials. See DIA. 


HoRARY Motion of the Earth, is the arch it deſcribes in the 


ſpace of an hour, 
This is 1 5 degrees; though not accurately, (for the carth 
moves with different velocity, according to its greater or le 
diſtance from the ſun) but near enough for ordinary compu- 


HO RD“, Hoxpa, in geography, is uſed for a company or 


tribe of wandering people, which have no ſettled abode 91 
habitation, but ſtrole about, dwelling in chariots, or under 
tents, to be ready to ſhift as ſoon as herbage, fruits, and the 


preſent province is eaten bare. See Nomapes. 
* The term is Tartarian, and literally denotes a multitude. 


Hor D, is more properly the name which the Tartars, who in- 


habit beyond the Wolga, in the kin doms of Aſtracan and 
Bulgaria, give to their villages. See VILLAGE. 
A Herd conſiſts of fifty or ſixty tents ranged in a circle, 


eldeſt whereof is commonly the captain, and depends on the 
general, or prince of the whole nation. See HAM Axl. 


HORDEAT UM, a liquid medicine, made of barley, hol. 


ed till it burſt, 
Sometimes other ingredients are added, as the cold ſeeds, al- 
monds, and the like, 


HORDEOLUM , in medicine, a ſmall tubercle ariſing 


on the outer verge of the palpebrz, or eye-lids, Sec PA 
PEBRA. 

* It is thus called from the Latin hordeum, barley, as reſembling 
a2 barley corn. 
The cure of the Hordeolum and grando, is by diſcuticat 
and ſuppuratives. 


HORDICALIA®, or Horpicipia, in antiquity, a te- 


ligious feaſt held among the Romans, wherein they ſacrificed 
cattle big with young. See FxeasrT. | 
The word Hordicidia is formed of horda ; which Feſtus ex- 
Plains by pregnans, pregnant; and cædo, I facrifice. Ovid, 
in his Hai, L. IV. v. 631. deſcribes borda, or forda, to be 
bo; pregnans ; of poeys, gravida. 
This feaſt fell on the x 5th of April; on which day they (i 
crificed thirty cows big with calf, to the goddeſs Tellus, ot 


Terra, Earth: part of them were ſacrificed in the temple of 
Jupiter ' 


US 


me 


to 


Jupiter. — The calves taken out of their bellies were burnt 
to aſhes, at firſt, by the pontifices ; afterwards by the eldeſt 
veſtal virgins, 
2 ab 1 Genial. Dier. writes Hordalis dier; 
and from him, ſome of the moderns call the feaſt Hordalia; 
but Varro writes it Hordicalia, and F eſtus,  Fhrdicidia. py 
HORIZON“, or HoR1s0N, in altronomy, a great Circle 
of the ſphere, dividing the world into two parts or hemi- 
ſpheres ; the one upper, and viſible ; the other lower, and hid. 
See CIRCLE, and HEMISPHERE. | 
* The word is pure Greek, 0242 wr, which literally ſignifies bound. 
ing or Tbount the ſight; being formed of 0:47», terming, 
Anis, I bound, I limit; whence it is alſo called fzitor, fi. 
niſher. 


The Horizon is either rational or ſenſible. 
Rational, true, or eftronemical Hor1zox, which is alſo called 


limply and abſolutely the Horizon, is a great circle, whoſe 
plane paſſes through the centre of the earth, and whoſe poles 
are the zenith and nadir. It divides the ſphere into two 
equal parts, or hemiſpheres. 
Such is the circle H R (Tab. Aftronom. fg. 5 2.) whoſe poles 
are the zenith and nadir ; whence it follows, that the ſevera] 
points of the Horizon are a quadrant diftant from the zenith 
and nadir. See ZENIT, and ZADIR. 
The meridian and vertica] circles, all cut the rational Hori- 
zen at right angles, and into two equal parts. See Mz r1- 
DIAN, and VERTICAL Cixc Ex. ; WE 

Senſible, viſible, or apparent H ORIZON, is a leſſer circle of the 
ſphere, as hr, which divides the viſible part of the ſphere 
from the inviſible. 
Its poles, too, are the zenith and nadir : and conſequently 
the ſenſible Horizon is parallel to the rational ; and It Is Cut 
at right angles, and into two equa] parts by the verticals. 
The /en/ible Horizon is divided into eaſtern and weſtern. 

The eaſtern or ortive Hor1zoN, is that part of the Horizon 
wherein the heavenly bodies riſe. Sec Risins, 

The weſtern or occidual Hok1zox, is that wherein the ſtars ſet. 


See SETTING. 


which is inviſible, See EARTH. 

The altitude or elevation of any point of the ſphere, is an arch 
of a vertical circle, intercepted between it and the ſenſible Ho- 
11zon., See ALTITUDE, and ELx VATION, 

This is peculiarly denominated Jenſible Horizon, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the rational or true, which paſſes through the centre 
of the earth; as already obſerved. 


the eye can reach; called alſo the phyſical Horizon. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, a ſpacious Horizon, a narrow ſcanty Ho- 
ion. — To find the extent of the Horizon, or how far a man's 
proſpect reaches, by means of the heighth of his eye, ſuppoſing 
the earth an uninterrupted globe, is a common caſe of right- 
angled plane triangles, where two ſides and an oppoſite angle 
are given, — Thus, ſuppoſe A H B (Tas. Geography, fig. 8.) 
4 great circle of the terraqueous globe, C the centre, II C its 
ſemi- diameter, and E the heighth of the eye; ſince H E is a 
tangent, the angle at H js a right angle; fo that there are 
given H C, 398,386 miles, or 21, 034781 Engliſh feet, C E 
the ſame length and the heighth of the eye on the maſt of a 
| ſhip, or at only a man's heighth, c. added to it, and E HC 
the oppoſite right angle. 
By theſe three parts given, it is eaſy to find all the other parts 
of the triangle. — And firſt, for the angle at C, in order to 
find the fide H E; the proportion is, as the fide C E to the 
angle at H, fo is the fide HC to the angle at E; which being 
ſubtracted from 90 degrees, the remainder is the angle at 


elſe, as the angle at H is to its oppoſite fide CE; ſo is the 
gle at C to its oppolite ſide E H, the viſible Florizon. 
Or the labour may be ſhortened by adding together the loga- 
rithm of the ſum of two given ſides, and ihe logarithm of 
their difference; the half of which two logarithms, is the Io. 
garithm of the ſide required, nearly. For an example, we 
will take the two ſides in yards, by reaſon ſcarce any table 
of logarithms will ſerve us any farther : the ſemi- diameter of 
the earth is 7,011 594 yards; the heighth of the eye is two 
yards more, the ſum of both ſtdes is 14,023190, 

Logar. of which ſum is 7,1468468 

Logar. of two yards, the differ, is - o. 3010300 

Sum of both —— 4 > » = ” 74478768 

E. „„ he - EEE, - = £ 3,7239384 
's the logarithm of 5296 yards = three miles, which is the 
length of the line E H, or diſtance the eye can reach at ſix 
feet heighth, 
This, at leaſt, would be the diſtance on a perfect globe, did 
the viſual s come to the eye in a ſtraight line; but by means 
of the refraclion of the atmoſphere, diftant objects on the Fr; 
%, appear higher than really they are, and may be ſeen at a 


Sreater diſtance, eſpecially on the ſea, which 13 2 matter of 
>'cat uſe, eſpecially to diſcover the land, rocks, Ec. 


” 


ver more than 15 minutes, nor leſs than 13+; that is, the 
arch of the circumference of the earth, intercepted between 
the obſervatory and the Horizon, fluctuated between thoſe two 
quantities; whence M. Caffini deduces, that the extent of the 
Herixon is ſeven French leagues of three miles each; and that 
the obſervatory is 175 foot high, 

The extent of the Horizon, at the fame place, and the ſame 
heighth, is very ſubject to vary, by means of differences in the 
atmoſphere, which occaſion others in the refractions, See 
REFRAcTION. 

When the ſea was full, or the north-weſt or ſouth-eaſt wing 
blew, and the air hazy about the Horizon, F. Laval always 
found his Miri xon the lower 7. e. the refraction which Mould 
raiſe it in that caſe was leſs than ordinary, — And yet on 
the common principles, the air being now much charged with 
vYapours, the very contrary were rather to be expected. 
This makes M. Caſfini ſuſpect, that there is ſome other re- 
fractive matter in the atmoſphere, beſide the air itſelf, 

The fame author obſerves, that at a heighth ten times greater than 
that of F. Laval's obſervatory, he found the arch terminated 
by the Horizon to the ſeaward, 42% without any ſenſible variati- 
on ; whence he concludes, that the variations are the greater, 
as the heighth is the leſs 3 Which may ſeem contrary to what he 


HoRr1zon of the Globe. See the article Glo. 
HORIZONTA L, ſomething that relates to the Horizon, is 


taken in the Eforizon, or on a level with the llari non. See 
Hox fz Ox. 
We ſay, a Mrixanta plane, Horizontal line, Horizontal di- 
ſtance, Ce. 

HoRizowmtar. Dial, is that drawn on a plane paralle} to the 
Florizon ; having its gnomon, or ſtyle elevated according to 
the altitude of the pole of the place it is deſigned for. 
Horizonta! Dial; are, of all others, the moſt ſimple and eaf . 
— The manner of deſcribing them, ſee under the article 


HoRIzonrar Diftance. See the article DisTaxcs, 
HoRizonTarL Line, in perſpective, is a right line drawn 


through the principal point, parallel to the Horizon : or, it is 


Such is the line P Q (Tab. Perſpettive, fig. 12.) paſſing through 
the princ ipal point F. 


HorizowTa r, Parallax. See the article PARALLAx. 
HokRlzovrAT Plane, is that which is parallel to the Florizon 


of the place; or nothing inclined thereto. See PLANE. 
The buſineſs of levelling, is to find whether two points be 
in the Horizontal plane; or how much the deviation is. See 
Lever ring. 


HoRIzowTAL Plane, in perſpective, is a plane parallel to the 


Horizon, paſſing through the eye, and cutting the perſpective 
plane at right angles. Sce PERSPECTIye Plane. 


HorizonTar Projettion. See the article Map, 
HorizonTaArL Range, or Level Range of a piece of ordnance, 


is the line it deſcribes, when directed parallel to the Horizon, 
or Horizontal line. See RANGE. 

Dr. Halley gives two very ready theorems, the one to find 
the greateſt Horizontal range at 45 degrees elevation, in any 


ſhot made upon any inclined plane, with any elevation of the 


ficeth to reach it with the nuddle elevation, 

1% A hot being made on an inclined plane : having the Z7;- 
11zontal diſtance of the object it ſtrikes, with the clevation of 
the piece, and the angle at the gun between the object and the 
perpendicular; to find the greateſt Horixontal range of that 
piece laden with the fame charge; that is half the latus rec- 
tum of all the parabolz made with the ſame impetus, 
Take half the diſtance of the object from the nadir, and the dif- 
ference of the given elevation from that half ; ſubtract the 
verſed fine of that difference from the verſed fine of the di- 
ſtance of the object from the zenith : The difference of thoſe 
verſed fines, will be to the ſine of the diſtance of the object 
from the zenith, as the Horizonte diſtance of the object {truck, 
to the greateſt range at 45 degrees. 

2. Having the greateſt Horizontal range of a gun, the Foy. 
zontal diſtance and angle of inclination of an object to the 
perpendicular ; to find the two elevations nccellary to ſtrike 
that object. — Halve the diſtance of the object from the na- 
dir; this half is cqual to the half ſum of the two elevations 
ſought : then ſay, as the greateſt Florizonta! range is to the 
Flerizontal diſtance of the object, ſo is the fine of the angle 
of inclination, or diſtance of the object from the perpendicu- 
lar, to a fourth proportional ; which ſourth being ſubtracted 
from the verſed ſine of the diſtance of the object from the 
zenith, leaves the verſed ſine of half the difference of the ele- 


vations ſought; which elevations ars therefore had, by add- 
* 


— 
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ding and ſubttacting that half of the difference to and from 
the aforeſaid half ſum. See PROJECTILE. 

HoR1zONTAL Refrattion. See the article REFRACTION. 

HoR IZ oN TAL Shelters among gardeners, are defences diſpoſed 
parallel to the Horizon for tender plants, bloſſoms, and fruits 
in the ſpring, againſt blaſts and pinching nights. 
The uſual ſhelters that have obtained, are baſs-mats, and other 
warm coverings, which are rolled up in the day-time, and let 
down in the night. — In lieu of theſe, the Reverend Mr. 
Lawrence firſt propoſed Horizontal Shelters, chiefly on this. 
principle, that moſt of our froſts and blaſts fall perpendicular- 
ly ; i. e. the condenſed vapours falling from the upper regi- 
on, do, at night, form themſelves toward the ſurface of the 
earth, into drops of dews, ſubject to be frozen by the coldneſs 
of the air. See DBZ W, FRos r, &c. 
Horizontal Shelters are to be made by laying rows of 
ty les, at certain diſtances one above another, in the ſtructure 
of the wall, ſo as to project or hang over the plane of the wall, 
to carry off the dew, wet, &c, — It is an inconvenience ob- 
jected to this method, that is difficult to lead a tree rightly 
among the tyles, or to keep its figure duly filled up, 

HORN, Cornu, a hard callous ſubſtance growing on the head 


of divers animals. See ANIMAL, and Heap. | 


It is laid down as a rule by ſome naturaliſts, that no animals 
have horns but thoſe that are cloven-footed. 
The Horns are uſually a double part; inſomuch that there is 
but one exception, and this too controverted. See UNICORN. 
The Horns of a dear are properly called his head, See HEAD. 
In the hiſtory of the French academy of ſciences, we have an 
account of a bullock's fern dug out of the ground in plough- 
ing, which had ſhot forth fibrous roots, and appeared to have 
grown or vegetated after the manner of & plant. 
Horns make a conſiderable article in the arts and manufaQures. 
— Bullocks Horns ſoftened by the fire, ſerve to make lan- 
thorns, combs, inkhorns, tobacco-boxes, &c. 

Horn is ſometimes alſo uſed for the hoof of a horſe, &c. See 
Hoop. 

Ammon's Hokx N. See the article Cox du Ammonis. 

Hart's-HorRn, Cornu Cervi. — The ſcrapings or raſpings of 
the Horn of this animal are medicinal, and uſed in aſtringent 
draughts, ptiſans, &c, with that intention. 
It yields by diſtillation a very penetrative volatile ſpirit, See 
SP1nIT, &c. 

Hokw is alſo a ſort of muſical inſtrument, of the wind kind; 
chiefly uſed in hunting, to animate and bring together the 


| 


HORNAGIUM, Honwnace, in our antletit- law books, 
. ſeems to import the ſame with horngeld. See HorxnGt i. 
HORODICTIC Quadrant. See the article QA DPR ayy 
_ *, the art of making, or conftruQing 
ials ; alſo horologi » gnomonica, ſciatherica 
ſeiatherica, &c. See Bir — / a 
The word is compounded of ex, hora, time 1 
ſcribo, I write. * 5 | * 
HOROLOGIOGRAPHY, the art of making or con- 
ſtructing dials. See DIALLING. 
HOROLOGIUM®, ares orion, a common name 2. 
mong antient writers, for any inſtrument, or machine to 
W . rio 15 CHRONOMETER, 
e is origin reek, com of Sex, „ti 
. 
Such are our clocks, watches, ſun-dials, &c. See Crock 
W aTcn, Dar, Cc. ſee alſo CLRTSVDRA. ; 
Horoloctum “, HoroLoG1oN, is alſo a name the Greeks 
give to their liturgy or breviary ; by reaſon it contains the 
daily hours, or the ſeveral offices to be rehearſed each day 
See Hour. ; 
The Greeks call it *Qggnoy +, which anſwers to what in Latin 
and Engliſh we call diurnum, or diurnal. 
The epi is the breviary of the Greeks. See BRE 
VIARY. x | 
HOROPTER, in optics, is a right line, drawn through the 
point where the two optic axes meet, parallel to that which 
joins the centres of the two eyes, or the two pupils. 
Such is the line AB (Tab. Optics, fig. 67.) drawn through 
the point of concourſe C, of the optic axes of the eyes [) 
and E, parallel to HI, which joins the centres of the eycs 
H and I, f 
It is called Foropter, as being found by experience to be the 
limit of diſtin viſion. See VISION. 
Plane of the HokopPTER. See PLANE of the Horopter, 
HOROSCOPES®, in aſtrology, the degree or point of the 
heavens, riſing above the eaſtern point of the horizon, at 
any given time when a prediction is to be made of a future 
event; as, the fortune of a perſon then born, the ſucceſs of 
a deſign then laid, the weather, Cc. See AscEN DAI. 
The word is Greek, compoſed of ser, hora, hour, and the 
Verb exewTeuer, peo, confidero, I conſider. = The Latin: 


call it cards orientalis ; ſometimes aſcendens, See Ascpy- 
DENT. 


Mercury and Venus were in the Horoſcope, &c. They were 


dogs, and the hunters. See HunTING. 

The Horn may have all the extent of the trumpet. See 
TRUMPET. | 

The term antiently was, wind a Horn ; all Horns being in thoſe 
times compaſſed: But fince ftraight Horn are come in faſhion, 
they ſay, blow a Horn, and ſometimes, ſound a Horn. 

There are various leſſons on the Horn; as the recheat, double 
recheat, royal recheat, running or farewel recheat, c. See 
RECHEAT. , 

The Hebrews made uſe of Horns formed of rams Horns, to 
proclaim the jubilee ; whence the name jubilee, See Ju- 
BILEE. 


Hox xs f the uterus, two proceſles ariſing from the ſides of the | 


fund. 

HorN, in architecture, is ſometimes uſed for volute, Sce Vo- 
LUTE. 

Hor of Plenty. See the article Coxnu-copta. 

HokN with Horn, or Hox N under Horn (cornutum cum cornuto) 
is when there is common per cauſe de vicinage, intercommon- 
ing of horned beaſts. See Common, and INTER Common, 

Hor Nn-woRK, in fortification, a ſort of out-work, advancing to- 
ward the field, to cover and defend a curtin, baſtion, or other 
place ſuſpected to be weaker than the reſt ; as alſo to poſſeſs a 
heighth, &c. — See Tab. Fort. fig. 21. lit. /; ſee alſo OuT- 
WORK. 

It conſiſts of two demi-baſtions, as L MN and OPQ, Tab. 
Fort. fig. 9. joined by a curtin NO. — Its ſides or flanks 
are uſually parallel; though ſometimes they approach or con- 
tract toward the place, forming what they call a gueue 
d'yrande, or ſwallows tail. See QUEUE A Yronde. 

When the flanks are too long, they ſometimes make epaule- 
ments to flank them. — The parts of the Horn-work next 
the country, are to be defended by a parapet. 

Two Horn-works joined together, make a crown-work, See 
CROWN-WORK. 

Hor n-Btam Pollengers, a denomination given by ſome to trees 
which have been lopped, and are of about twenty years 

rowth. See TREE. 

HORNGELD “, ſignifies a tax within the foreſt, to be paid 
for the feeding of Horned beaſts. See Ge 1D. | 

* Duitum eſſe omni colleftione in foreſta de beſtiis cornutis, &c. 
Et ſint quieti de omnibus geldis, & danegeldis, & wodgeldis, & 
ſenegelair, & horngeldi;, &. See SuBsipy. 
To be free of Horngeld, is a privilege granted by the king to 
ſuch as he thinks good. 
A horſe is ſaid to be Hox n-Zipped, when the tops of the two 
haunch bones appear too high. 


formerly ſo infatuated with Horoſcopes, that Albertus Mag- 
nus, Cardan, and others, are faid to have had the temerity to 
draw that of Jeſus Chriſt. 


 HoRosCoPE is alſo uſed for a ſcheme or figure of the twelve 


| 


| 


houſes, i. e. the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, wherein is mark- 
ed the diſpoſition of the heavens for the given time, Ste 
Houssx, and FiGUuRE. 

Thus we fay, to draw a Horoſcope, conſtruct a Horoſcope, &c. 
We call it more peculiarly calculating a nativity, when the 
life and fortune of a perſon are the ſubject of the prediction: 
for they draw Horoſcopes of cities, great enterprizes, Cc. 

Lunar HoRoscoPs, is the point which the moon ifſues out of, 
when the ſun is in the aſcending point of the eaſt. 

This is alſo called the part of fortune, See ParT. 

HoRoscoPE, is alſo a mathematical inſtrument, in manner of 
a planiſphere ; but now diſuſed, Sec PLANISPHERE. 

It was invented by J. Paduanus, who compoſed a ſpecial 
treatiſe thereon. 

HORROR, Hoxrovs, ſtrictly fignifies ſuch an acceſs of 
fear, as makes a perſon tremble. — In phyſic it denotes ſuch a 
ſhuddering or quivering as preceeds an ague fit; and is oiten 
joined with rigores, and lumbagines. See Ac uk, FeveR, Z. 
Through ignorance of this acceptation, ſome have underſto. 
fear to be accounted by authors among the anteredent [ymp- 
toms of thoſe diſtempers. 

HORS de ſon fee, g. d. out of his fee, is an exception to avoid 
an action brought for rent or other ſervice, iſſuing out of cer- 
tain lands, by him that pretends to be the lord. — For it the 
defendant can prove the land to be without the compaſs of his 
fee, the action falls. See DisTRIcT, and FEE. | 

HORSE, a domeſtic quadruped, of great uſe in the affairs 0: 
agriculture, commerce, war, ſporting, &c. 

The Horſe makes the ſubject of a very extenſive art, called 
Hoerſemanſbip, conſiſting of divers ſubordinate arts or branches 
See HORSE MANSH1P, 

From the ſame beaſt ariſe the profeſſions of chivalry, knighit- 
hood, Cc. See KniGHTHooD, CHEVALIER, &c. 
Authors are divided as to the time when men firſt began (0 


mount Horſes. — The fcholiaſt of Euripides, and Euſtathius 
on the ſecond book of the Iliad, ſpeak as if the antients had bcc! 
unacquainted with the uſe of ſaddle Horſes, and had only uſe) 
them to draw chariots, &c. They add, that courſes on 1%. 
back were not introduced at the Olympic games, before ihe 
85th Olympiad. — But this can ſcarce be; in regard the cen- 
taurs, to whom the invention is attributed, lived long b<tvr* 
that time. See CENTAUR, SADDLE, Oe. 


It appears likewiſe from Pauſanias, that there were He 
Courts 


ir H. the moſt common were a L, He a K, 
an Oy Hubert head. Hence thoſe marked with E's, 


called Evpnocrt 3 thoſe with Ak, Kernan; and thoſe with 
a bull's head, boese abet, bucepbalt. — This mark was ſtamp- 
ed on the Horſe's buttocks, and his harneſs ; as appears from 


of a Horſe's bod furniſh a great variety of terms, 
5 ag means U Ae — The skin and coat are 


called the hair ; the long hair on the neck, the mane; the 
ſore- top the taping or tube ; the hair behind, on the feet, the 


the coronet or cronet 3 that on the eye-lids, the brills. — The 
ridge Whereon the mane grows, is called the creſt or crit; 
the fore part, from the neck to the fore legs, the brisket or 
<heft ; the mark frequently running down his face, the rache; 


der blades, at the ſetting on of the neck, is called the withers ; 
the place where the ſaddle is ſet, the deck; and a bruile or 
hurt thereon, 4 navel-gall; the middle of the back, from 
the mane to the hips, che reins the extremity of the reins 
above the hips, the craupe 3 the tail, the dock or runt; the 
hollow or ſinking of the back-bone, the ſway z the hind part 
of the belly, next the genital, the n+ ; that nearer the 
thighs, the Froint 5 the looſe skin wherein the yard is, the 
heath; and the fore parts of the ſoulders, next the breaſts, 


the fillets. — The uppermoſt part of the hind leg, next the 


buttock, is called the Hife or ſti ie joint ; the after int, or 


bending of the hind leg, the c mbrel or elbow ; the inner, 


hollow of the hoof, the coffm ; the tender part of the hoot, | 
next the heel, the uſb 3 the ball of the foot, the frog ; the 
part to be pared or cut off the hoof when overgrown, the 
rift ; the fore part of the hoof, the toes; the hind part, 
where there is a riſing in the middle of the ſole, the heel ; 
and the inſides meeting on the heel, the quarters. Of moſt 
of theſe a further account will be found under their reſpective 


The maſters in this art lay it down, that a horſe to be 
good, and well made, muft-have three parts like thoſe of a 
woman, viz. the breaſt, which is to be broad, the hips 
round, and the mane long ; three of a lion, viz. counte- 
nance, intrepidity, and fire; three of a bullock, viz. the eye, 
noſtril, and joint; three of a ſheep, viz. the noſe, gentle- 
neſs, and patience 3 three of a mule, {trength, conſtancy, 
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hair for courage; the -oan for countenance ; the ſorrel, black 
without white, and iron grey, arc reputed hot and fiery ; the 
bright grey, flea bitten, and black with white ſpots, are ſan- 
guine ; the white, dun, and pye-bald, phlegmatic and heavy ; 
the mouſe dun, red bay, and blue grey, are dull ; the peach 
colour rarely prove obedient to the ſpur ; the ſorrel ſeldom 
| fail of being good, eſpecially if their legs, tails, and manes 
be black; and the ſame may be ſaid of the flea-bitten, at 
leaſt thoſe ſo marked in the fore parts, or over the whole 
body ; for when only behind it is an ill ſign. 

Indeed it is hard laying down any univerſal rules. — The 
white, which promiſe the leaſt, prove good when black about 
the eyes and noſtrils. And there are excellent ron gr, 
though they are not reputed a good colour. 

For the age, teeth, mark, Fe. of Horſes. See AGE, TooTH, 
MARK, Cc. 

For the furniture, &c. of a Horſe. See SADDLE, BR1- 
pLE, Bir, &c. | 

Hoxss is alſo uſed, in the military language, to expreſs the 

cavalry ; or the body of ſoldiers who ſerve on horſeback. Sec 
CAVALRY. 

The army conſiſted of 30900 foot, and 10000 Horſe. See 
Army, WIdO, Oc. 

The Horſe, includes Horſe guards, Horſe granadiers,and troopers. 
— Dragoons are alſo frequent] comprehended under the name, 
though they fight on foot. Horſe GUARDS, GRANA- 
DIER, DRAGON, &c. 

Herſe guards, by the Spaniards called guardas a cavallo ; by 
the French, gardes de eget and by the Engliſh uſually He- 
guards ; are the guards of the king's perſon and body, con- 
ſifting of 800 mem well armed and equipped. . See GUARD. 
They are divided into four troops z to Which are now ad- 
ded, by eſtabliſhment, two troop® of granadiers, conſiſting of 80 
men, all under the command of a captain. Sec T roo?, 
GRANADIER, CAPTAIN, &c. 

Each troop of Horſe guards s divided into four diviſions or 
ſquadrons ; two of which, conſiſting of 100 men, command- 
ed by a principal commiſſioned officer, two brigadiers, and 
two ſub-brigadiers, with two trumpets, mount the guard, 
one day in fix, and are relieved in their turns. 

Their duty is, by parties from the guard, to attend the king's 
perſon when he goes out nent home. When he goes out 
of town, he is attended by detachments out of all the three 


One of the three captains of the Horſe guards attends on the 
king when he walks on foot immediately next his perſon ; 
carrying in his hand an ebony ſtaff, or truncheon, with a gold 


One diviſion of granadiers mounts with a diviſion of the troop 
to which they belong ; and go out on ſmall parties from the 
guard, per form centinel duty on foot, attend the king alſo 
on foot, Cc. | 


and foot ; three of a deer, head, leg, and hair ſhort ; three Maſter of the HORSE. Gee MASTER of the Horſe. 
of a wolf, throat, neck, and hearing; three of a fox, car, Light HoxsE, includes all the Horſe except thoſe of the life- 


tail, and trot ; three of a ſerpent, memory, fight, and turn- 
ing ; three of a hare or cat, running, walking, and ſupple- 
neſs. | 

Horſes are diſtinguiſhed into divers kinds, and differently de- 
nominated, with regard to their train or country. — As, the 


. See LIOHT Horſe. ; 

he term light Horſe is ſometimes alſo applied to an indepen- 
dent troop ; or a troop not embodied into a regiment. 

The denomination aroſe hence, that antiently they were light- 
ly armed, in compariſon of the royal guards, which were 
irmed at all points. See GENDARMES. 


by his ſmall limbs. — The Barb, by his fine head and deep Hoksu, is alſo a term uſed in various arts and manufactor ies, 


of —. The Dutch, by the roughneſßs of hi egy. —— The 
Engliſh, by his ſtrong knitting together, &c. — The Flan- 
drin, &c, See GENET, ARAB, &c. 

Horſes are alſo diſtinguiſhed with regard to the uſes or offices 
they are reſerved for; 25» the Crach-Horſe, War-Horſe, 
Hunting- Horſe, Running-Horſe, Pack-Horſe, & c. See Cock, 


Horſes are alſo diſtinguiſhed with regard to their colours; #5 
— A bay, which admits of divers ſhades or caſts, viZ- 4 


black bay, brown bay, dapple bay; all which have conſtant- 


ly black manes and tails, — Dun and mouſe-dun, having fre- 


Grey, dapple grey, ſilver grey, ſad or powdered grey, black 
grey, ſandy grey, and iron grey. — Griſſel or rownt, à light 
geſh colour intermixed with white. — Peach colour or bloſſom 
colour, — Pyebald, which conſiſts of two colours, one of 
them white. Roan, a bay, black, or ſorrel, intermixed with 
white hairs, — Rubican, black or ſorrel, with white bairs 
ſcattered about his body. — Sorrel, common ſorrel. red or 
cow-coloured ſorrel, bright or light· coloured ſorrel, burnt 
ſorrel; all chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the colour of their manes. 
— Starling colour, reſembling a browniſh or blackiſh grey, 
only more freckled, or intermixed with white. — Tyger co- 
laur, much the ſame with the branded grey, only the ſpots 
ene — olf colour, — Deer colour, — Black. — White, 
6. — 
Theſe colours are generally conſidered as ſymbolical of the 
nature, qualities, &c. of the beaſts ; and accordingly their 
value is much influenced hereby. — The dapple grey is prized 
5 the brown bay for ſerviec; the black with ſilver 
0 L. . 8 


for ſomething that helps to ſuſtain their work from the ground, 
for the more commodious working at it. 

The Horſe uſed by tanners and skinners, called alſo the 
leg, is a piece of wood cut hollow and roundiſh, four or five 
foot long, and placed aſlope ; upon which they pare their skins 
to get off the dirt, hair, fleſh, tc, See TANNING, CUR- 


planks, c. which make bridges over (mall rivers; and on 

divers other occaſions. 

Little Hoxs E. See the article EQUULEUS. 

Honxsk is alſo a rope in a ſhip, made faſt to one of the fore- 
maſt ſhrouds; having a dead man's eye at its end, through 

| which the pennant of the ſprit-ſail ſheats 1s reeved.— See Tab. 
Ship, fig. 1. u. 125. 

Hoxsk is alſo a cant name lately introduced into the affair of 
lotteries, for the chance, or benefit of a ticket, or number for 
one or more days, upon condition, if it be drawn a prize 
within the time covenanted for, of returning, to the ſeller an 
undrawn ticket. Ge CHANCE, and LOTTERY. 

To determine the value of 2 Horſe. — Melo the amount 

of the prizes in the lottery by the time the Horſe is hired 

for ; and from the product ſubtract the amount of the num- 

ber of prizes by the value of an undrawn ticket into the 

time of the Horſe : the remainder being divided by the num- 

ber of tickets into the whole time of drawing, the quotient 
is the value of the Horſe. See GAMING. 

HORSE MANSHIP, the art of breaking, diſciplining, and 

managing horſcs. Sec HORSE. | 

Horſemanſhip, in its latitude, includes what relates to the 
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al colour, ages temper, and qualities of Horſes 3 their 4 grand ſeignior's camp: and to have a notion of the magnif.. 


ſpective countries and climates, with the manner of breeding, 
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defects and diſeaſes of Horſzs, and the remedies proper for the 
ſame ; with the ſeveral operations 1 viſite thereto, AS dock- 


ing, gelding, ſhoeing, &c. and thus takes in the farrier's pro- 


vince. See FARRIER 3 ſee alſo Doc KING, Gx LDING) 


art of riding; or of directing a horſe to advantage, not only 
in the ordinary motions, but more eſpecially in the managing 
or making him work, upon volts, airs, tc, See MANAGE) 


Of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts; 48, the 


snoks with Calkins, which, though intended to ſecure the 

horſe from fliding, yet ate reputed by many to do him more 

harm than good, in that he cannot tread evenly upon the 

round, whereby many times he wrenches his foot, or ſtrains 

E finew, eſpecially upon ſtoney ways, where ſtones will 
not ſuffer the calkins to enter. able calkins are leſs hurt- 
ful, as he treads evener with them than on the ſingle cal- 
kins ; but then they muſt not be over long, ot ſharp point- 
ed, but rather ſhort and flat, at 1 

gnoks with Rings, firſt invented to make the horſe lift his feet 
up high; though ſuch /haes are More painful than belpſul, be- 
ſide the unhan 
incident to horſes that have not found books ; for tender feet 
fear to touch the ground that is hard: but what. is intended 
for remedy, proves 2 Pre dice to the horſe, by adding bigh 
calkins, or rings to his hos, as by that means his heels are 
made weaker than before. gf =o 

suots with ſwelling welts er Lorders round about them, ate 


uſed in Germany, &c. which being higher than the heads of | 


the nails, ſave them from wearing, — Thele are the beſt ſort 
of laſting bees, if made of well tempered ſtuff, as they Wear 


are not ſc eaſily met with, carry bass about them, with vices, 
whereby they ſaſten them to the horſe's hoofs without the 


help of the hammer or nail: yet is this more for, ſhew than 
ſervice ; for though ſuch ſhoe may ſave a horſe's feet from 


gent occa 
Joint SHOE» which is made of two pieces, with a flat rivet 
nail joining them together in the toe, ſo that it may be taken 
both wide or narrow, to ſerve any foot. 
Panton, or Pantable SHOE» which opens the heels, and helps 
hoof-binding. — To which may be added, the half panton Moc. 
Patten SHOE, is uſed for a horſe that is burnt in the hip, ſtif- 
fle, or ſhoulder, as it cauſes him to bear upon that leg the 
grief is on, and conſequently makes him uſe it the better. 
HoRSE-SHOE, in fortification, is a work ſometimes of a round, 
ſometimes of an oval figure, incloſed with a parapet, raiſed 
in the ditch of a marſhy place, or in low grounds; ſometimes 
alſo to cover a gate; or to ſerve 25 4 lodgment for ſoldiers, to 
prevent ſurprizes, or relieve an over-tedious defence. 
Hoxsk-sHOE HEAD, 2 diſeaſe in infants, wherein the ſutures 
of the skull are too open, or too great 3 vacuity is left be- 
tween them; ſo that the aperture wall not be totally cloſed 
up, or the cranium in that part be ſo hard as the reſt tor ſome 
55 after. See 8uT RE. 
his openneſs is found to be increaſed upon the child's catch- 
ing cold. When the diſeaſe continues long, it is reputed a 
ſign of weakneſs and ſhort life. In this caſe, it is uſual to 
rub the head every now and then with warm rum, or brandy, 
mixed with the white of an eggs and palm oil, 

Sometimes the diſorder ariſes from a collection of waters in 
the head, called a hydracephalus. See HY DROCEPHALUS. 
Hor 8s Meaſure, is a rod of box, to flide out of a cane, with 

a ſquare at the end, being divided into hands and inches, to 
meaſure the heighth of horſes. See MEASURE, and HAN p. 
HORSHAM Stone, is a kind of thin broad ſlate, of a grey- 
ith colour; formerly much uſed, eſpecially in Suſlex, to heal 
or cover churches and chancels, great houſes, Sc. See 
SroN R, SLATE, CoveRING, Oc. 
It is called Horſham None, becauſe chiefly brought from the 
town of Horſham in Suſſex. 5 
HORTAGILERS, in the grand ſeignior's court, are up- 
holfterers, or tapeſtry-hangers. See TAPESTRY. 


There is no city better or More orderly regulated than the and the fourth for the baker, laundreſs, &c. 


4 


cence of that prince, he muſt be ſeen in that equipage ; he 
being much better lodged and accommodated there, than at 
Conſtantinople, or any other city of his dominions. 

He has always two tents or pavilions, and two ſets of furni- 
ture entire; that while be is in one, they may pitch or 
ſpread the other. | 8 

In order to this, he has conſtantly four hundred Hortagilcr:, 
or upholſterers in his retinue, Who go a day's journey before 


— — 4 - 


him, to fix on a proper lace. Ly 

tan's tent, then thoſe of the officers of the port, and the beg- 

Br according to their rank. | | 

ICULTURE *, the art of gardening. See G An- 

DENING. Ve. | 

* The word is compounded of hortus, garden, and colo, I till, 
dreſs, Wc. 

HOSANNA *, in the Hebrew ceremonies, a prayer which 
they rehearſed on the ſeveral days of their feaſt of tabernacles. 
See TABERNACLE. 

* Tt was thus called, by reaſon there was a frequent repetition 


therein of the word Ned /erva nunc, or ferva precor, 
i. e. fave us now; or, fave us, We pray. 


There are divers of theſe Heſannas, — The Jews call them 
Heſebannoth, i. e. the Heſanna's. — Some are rehearſed on 
the firſt day, others on the ſecond, &c. which they call He- 
ſanna of the firſt day, Hiſanna of the ſecond day, &c. 
Hosanna Rabba, or Grand Hos Nun A, is a name they give 
to their feaſt of tabernacles, which laſts eight days; by reaſon, 


| during the courſe thereof, they are frequently calling for the 


aſſiſtance of God, the forgiveneſs of their fins, and his bleſ- 
ſing on the new year 3 and to that purpoſe make great uſe of 


Tbe Jews, alſo, apply the term Heſanna Rabba, in 2 more 
peculiar manner, to the ſeventh day of the feaſt of tabernacles ; 
by reaſon they apply themſelves more immediately on that day 
to invoke the divine bleſſing, Sc. | 
HOSE, from the Saxon Hela, a ſtocking. See STOCKING. 
Hoss id Hos E, among botaniſts, ſignifies one long husk with- 
in another; as in the polyanthos. | 
Hosr-Husk, in botany, a long round husk 3 as in pinks, July- 
flowers, &c. See Frowne. 
HOSPITAL“, popularly 8 IT TAT, 3 place or building 
erected; out of charity, for the reception and ſupport of the 
poor, aged, infirm, ek, and otherwiſe helpleſs. See Cha- 
Arr. | | -, 
6 The word is formed of the Latin Beſpes, hoſt, ſtranger. Sec 
ST. | 
In the firſt ages of the church, the biſhop had the immedute 
charge of all the poor, both . ſound and diſeaſed, as allo of 
widows, orphans, ſtrangers, c. — When the churches came 
| to have fixed revenues allotted them, it was decreed, that, at 
leaſt, one fourth part thereof ſhould yo to the relief of the 
pu and to provide for them the more commodiouſly, divers | 
ſes of charity were built, which are ſince denominated 
Hoſpitals, See II THE, CizrGY, Ce. 
T hey were governed wholly by the prieſts and deacons, un- 
der the inſpection of the biſhop. See BisHoP, DBAcox, Sc. 
In courſe of time, ſeparate revenues were aſſigned for the Hie 
ſpitals; and particular perſons, out of motives of piety and 
charity, gave lands, and money for erecting of Heſp:ta's. 
Wi hen the church diſcipline began to relax, the prieſts, who 
till then had been the adminiſtrators of Hoſpitals, converted 
them into a fort of benefices, which they held at pleaſure, 
without giving account thereof to any body 3 reſerving the 
greateſt part of the income to their own uſe z ſo that the in- 
| tentions of the founders Were fruſtrated. — To remove this 
abuſe, the council of Vienne expreſiy prohibited the giving 
any Hzſpital to ſecular prieſts in the way of a benefice ; 2 
| diredted the adminiſtration thereof to be given to ſufficient and 


tors, for the faithſul diſcharge thereof ; and. be accountable to 


the 'ordinaries. — This decree was executed and confirmed b) 
the council of Trent. Sce Ok cox oMus. 


aged, young, Cc. — The principal of thele-are, the 

Royal Hos Ir Ar, for diſabled ſoldiers, commonly called Cbel- 
ſea-C ollege. See Col LEK OE. | 
It was founded by king Charles II. carried on by king James Il. 


; the middle or front part whereof conſiſts of a chapel and 
hall; the other two lines being ſour ſtories high, divided into 
wards or galleries, (WO in each ſtory, containing each twenty” 
{ix diſtinct apartments for the foot-ſoldiers. At each of ble 
four corners of the main building, there is 2 pavilion, in one 
whereof is the governor's lodging and the council chamber 
the other being lodgings for ſeveral of the officers of the hoc: 
Beſide the main building, there are four wings Or out-build- 
ings z one for the infirmary, another for ſeveral officer of 
the houſe, another for old maimed officers of horſe and foot 
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The number of ordinary penſioners is 476 ; beſide the ofi- | zens. Among which are a preſident, treaſurer, &c. two phy- 


cers and ſervants of the houſe: The out, or extraordinary 


ſicians, and three ſurgeons. 


penſioners, are alſo very numerous; and theſe, upon occa- | Guy's HosPiTAL, or the HosPiTAL of Incurables, is the 


do duty in the ſeveral garriſons, from whence, draughts 
1 ad army, the IX VALID. ; 
The penſioners are all provided with clothes, diet, waſhing, 
lodging, firing, and one day's pay in every week for ſpend- 
Ing ne. ; | 
"The qualifications required to be admitted of this body, are, 
That the candidate bring a certificate from his ſuperior officer, 
that he has been maimed or diſabled in tbe ſervice of the 
crown ; or that he has ſerved the crown twenty years, which 
muſt be made appear by muſter-rolls. 
To defray the charges of this Hoſpital, there is a conſider- 
able ſum paid yearly out of the poundage of the army; be- 
ſide one day's pay of each officer, and each common ſoldier, 
every year; which, in time of war, amounts to 13 or 

ooo l. 

For the adminiſtration of this Hoſpital, there is a governor, 
Vieutenant-governor, major, trealurer, Cc. 


Greenwich HosP1TAL, is a retreat for ſeamen, who, by age, 
wounds, or other accidents, are diſabled from ſervice ; and 
for the widows and children of ſuch as are flain in the ſer- 
vice. 

This, in point of magnificence and ſpaciouſneſs, excels even 
Chelſea Hoſpital. A good part of it was built in king Charles 
the ſecond's time, at the expence of 36000 J. It was much 
promoted by king William ; and finiſhed under queen Anne 
and king George the firſt and ſecond. | 
The number of penſioners entertained in this Hoſpital is 300, 
To each hundred men are allowed fix nurſes, being the wi- 
dows of ſeamen. _ 

The victualling is according to the allowance of Chelſea H 
pital, viz. four men to a meſs; each meſs to contain four 

nd of fleſh, a gallon of beer, Cc. 

t is adminiſtred by a governor, lieutenant-governor, captain, 
lieutenant, chaplain, ſteward, phyſician, &-c. 
Chri/'s Hos Ir ATL, popularly called the Blue-Coat Hoſpital, 
was antiently a monaſtery of grey friars, founded by Raihere, 
the firſt prior thereof, in the time of Henry I, diſſolved by 
Henry VIII. and converted by Edward VI. into an Hoſpital 
for poor children, who are ſupplied with all neceſſaries and 
conveniencies, clothed, dieted, and taught, 


toundation of that wealthy citizen; and bookſeller, Thomas 


Guy, Eſq; , | 

It 1 chiefly intended for reputed incurable perſons ; and is 
even to take in yearly a certain number of patients turned 
_ of the other Flaſpitals, particularly Bethlehem, as incu- 
rable. | 

The founder beſtowed 50,000 J. on the building in his liſe- 
time; and, by will, endowed it with 200,000 J. at his death, 
in 1724: the greateſt beneſaction, without diſpute, that ever 
was left by any one private man. : 

Its officers are a preſident and governors, moſt of whom are 
the ſame with thoſe of $. Thomas's Hoſpital, which is in 
the neighbourhood thereof; with a treaſurer, two phyſicians, 
two chirurgeons, Cc. | 


Bridewell HospiTAL. Wor K HOUSE, 
Sutton's HOSPITAL. 9 the article CHARTREUSE. 
HosPITAL of Jeruſalem. 3 
HOSPITALER, one that entertains and provides for poor 


HosPITALER. 


ple, travellers, &c. See HosrirA. 

he appellation is chiefly given to certain communities of 
religious: as, the Hoſpitalers of Eifefort in Eſſex, inſtituted 
to take care of lepers ; Hoſpitelers of S. John Baptiſt of 
Coventry; Hoſpitalers of S. Julian; Heſpitalers of S. Leo- 
nard at Vork, Cc. 
The religious Floſpitalers generally follow the rule of 8. Au- 
guſtin. Moſt of them pretend that 8. Martha was their firſt 
foundreſs, and chuſe her for their patron, by reaſon the en- 
tertained Jeſus Chriſt at her houſe. Some of them go back 
to the patriarch Abraham for their founder, 0 
There are alſo Hoſpitalers among, the military orders ; ſuch 
are the knights of 8. Lazarus, and S. John of Jeruſalem. 


HOSPITALERS, HosriTALAR11, more particularly de- 


note an order of religious knights, who built an Hoſpitel at 
Jeruſalem, wherein pilgrims were received, — To theſe 
pope Clement V. transferred the effects and revenues of the 
'Templars ; whom, by a council held at Vienne, he ſuppreſſed, 
for their many and great miſdemeanors. See 'T BMPLAR. 

Theſe Heſpitalers were otherwiſe called Knights of S. Fohn of 


Jeruſalem, and are the ſame with thoſe whom we now call 
Knights of Malta. See MALTA, 


Since its firſt endowment it has received abundance of new |HOSPITIUM, Inn; a term peculiarly uſed in our law 


donations. A great part of it was burnt down by the great 


© books for an inn of court, Sec Inns of Court. 


fire; but is again rebuilt by the care of the governors, though | HosP1TLIUM is alſo uſed for a little convent, which the religi- 


not without incurring a great debt, and anticipating the re- 
venues of the Hoſpital. 

Formerly, . a thouſand poor children, moſt of them orphans, 
were maintained on this foundation ; and fix or ſeven ſcore 


ous built for the reception of ſtrangers and travellers of the 
fame order, who have occaſion to ftay with them fome time. 
Maſt of the Heſpitia, or inns, in time became fixed con- 
vents. See MonasTERY, ConvenT, Cc. 


yearly put out apprentices, and the maids to ſervice ; but the HOSPODAR, the title born by the princes of Walachia and 


number, through the deficiency of the funds, is now much 
lefs. 

Here were two mathematical ſchools ; the firſt founded by 
king Charles II; but they are now united. Youths are 
there taught ſeveral parts of practical mathematics, particular- 
ly navigation, to fit them for apprentices to maſters of ſhips : 
To ſay nothing of the grammar ſchool, (whence the moſt 
pregnant boys are yearly ſent to the univerſity) writing ſchool, 
drawing ſchool, Sc. 

The officers of this Hleſpital are a preſident, treaſurer, go- 
vernors, &c. 

S. Bartholomew's Hos PIT AL adjoins to Chriſt's Zleſpital, and 
formerly belonged to the ſame grey friars. 

At the diffolution of monaſteries, Henry VIII. left five hun- 
dred marks a year to it for the relief of poor people; but it 
was more largely endowed for the uſe of ſick and lame per- 
ſons only, by Edward VI. 

It is governed by a preſident, treaſurer, &c. with other of- 
ficers. It is furniſhed with two phyſicians, and three maſter 
furgeons, beſide as many aſſiſtant ſurgeons. 

In this Hoſpital, with two others depending on it, the one 
at Kingſland, the other called the Lock, in Southwark, are 
about three hundred patients, provided with lodging, diet, 
phyſic, chirurgery, &c. 

Thomass HosPiTAL, in Southwark, is for the fame pur- 
poſes as that of S. Bartholomew. 

It was originally founded an Hoſpital, by Richard, prior of 
Bermondſey, in 1213; ſurrendered to king Henry VIII; 
and given by Edward VI. to-the citizens of London, for an 
Hoſpital for infirm and lame people. 


It conſiſts of four quadrangular courts: In the firſt are ſix 


wards for women: in the ſecond, two chapels, the leſſer for 
the private uſe of the Hoſpital, and the larger parochial : in 
the ſame court are the houſes of the treaſurer, and other of- 
ficers : in the third court are ſix or ſeven wards for men. The 
fourth hath alſo three wards, baths hot and cold, a chirur- 
gery, apothecary's ſhop, Tc. 


HOST “*, 


There are about three thouſand perſons taken in and diſ- 
charged out of this Hoſpital yearly. 
The governors of this Hoſpital are the lord mayor and court 


of aldermen, with about two hundred and ſixty other citi- | 


Moldavia. See PRINCE. 


The Hoſpodars of Walachia and Moldavia reccive the inveſ- 
titure oh thoſe principalities from the grand ſeignior, by a veſt 
and a ſtandard which he gives them. 
They are ſometimes depoſed by him; though, in other re- 
ſpects, * have the ſovereign power within their ſtates. 

os PES, a term of mutual relation, applied both 


to a perſon who lodges and entertains another, and to the 
perſon thus lodged, &c. 


The word is formed of the Latin, Haſpes, which ſome will 
have thus called, 924 Hoſtium, or aſtium petens ; for oftium was 
antiently wrote with an aſpirate. 

Thus the innkeeper ſays, he has a good JI, in ſpeaking of 
the traveller who lodges with him: and the traveller, again, 
ſays, he has a kind H, in ſpeaking of his landlord. 

It muſt be obſerved, then, that it was the cuſtom among 
the antients, when any ſtranger asked for lodging, for the 
maſter of the houſe, and the itranger, each of them to ſet a 
foot on their own fide of the threſhold, and ſwear they 
would neither of them do any harm to the other. — It was 
this ceremony that raiſed ſo much horror againſt thoſe who 
violated the law, or right of hoſpitality on either fide ; inaſ- 
much as they were looked on as perjured. 

Inſtead of Hoſpes, the antient Latins call it Heſis; as Ci- 
cero himſelf 1nforms us: though, in courſe of time, Hoſts 


came to ſigniſy an enemy; ſo much was the notion of hoſ- 
pitality altered. 


HosT is alſo uſed by way of abbreviation for Hoſtia, a victim, 


or ſacrifice offered to the deity. Sce HosT1A. 

In this ſenſe Zo is more immediately underſtood of the 
perſon of the Word incarnate, who was offered up a Hel, or 
Hiy/tia, to the father, on the croſs ; for the fins of mankind. 


HosT, or HoasT, is chiefly uſed in the Romiſh church for 


the body of Jeſus Chriſt, contained under the ſpecies of 
bread and wine, which is offered up every day, a new Hai, 
or ſacrifice in the maſs, See Mass. 

Pope Gregory IX. firſt decreed a bell to be rung, as the ſig- 
nal for the people to betake themſelves to the adoration of 
the He. Sce ADORATI10N. | 

The veſſel wherein the {1/75 are tept, is called the cihor; ; 
being a large kind of covered chalice, Ses CHALICE, 
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HOSTAGE *, 3 perſon left as ſurety for the performance } about four ſoot high, and cover it up with ſtraw a ſoot thick, 


of the articles of a treaty. Sce TREATY- which is to be removed in three or four days, and its place 
a * The Word is formed of Heft, and that of Boſprs. See HosT. ſupplied either with cows dung, or the laſt year's ridges. 
When two enemies are on the point of concluding a treaty The proceſs of ordering a good ſerviceable Hot Bed, for tte 
or capitulation, it is frequent for them to give Hoftages on cuſtomary railing of S Cowes, cucumbers, melons, ra- 
each ſide, as ſureties Er the execution of what is contained | diſhes, and other tender plants and flowers, in January or 
therein, See CAPITULATION. - _ February, is directed by Mr. Mortimer in manner follow. 
The garriſon of ſuch a place has capitulated, and given He-] ing: | q 
ages. Such an officer was given 4s an Hoſtage. Provide a warm place defended from all the winds, by being 


A Hoſtage is either a principal or an acceſſary, according to incloſed with a pale or hedge made of reeds. or ſtraw, about 
the ffate of the caſe, He is only an acceſſary, when, for | fix or ſeven foot high, of ſuch diſtance or capacity as occa- 
inſtance, 4 prince promiſes fidelity to another, and gives up] fion requires. — Within this incloſure raiſe a bed two or three 
his ſon, or ſome other great lord, to aſſure his engagement, foot high, and three foot over, of freſh horſe dung, about 
without any further ſtipulation. For, here, if the prince| fix or eight days old ; then tread it down very hard on the 
fail of his word, the Hoſtage is no Ways accountable for it. top, make it level, and if you think fit, edge it round with 
1 But the Hoſtage becomes 2 principal, when it 1s exprelly ſti- boards or bricks, laying fine rich mould about three or four 
| | pulated, that he ſhall be anſwerable for the event : for in- inches thick on it: When the extream heat of the bed is 
ſtance, if a city engage to ſurrender, in caſe it be not fe over, which you may perceive by thruſting in your finget; 
lieved in ſo mahy days; and to ſecure the engagement give plant your ſeeds at pleaſure, and ſet your forks four or five 
Heoftages 3 theſe Hoſtages are what a ſurety is to a creditor for inches above the bed, to ſupport 4 frame made of ſticks, and 
the debt of his principal. So that if the relief do not come, covered with ſtraw or baſs- mat, in order to ſecure the ſeeds - 
and yet the citizens refuſe to ſurrender, the Heſtages ſtand | and plants from cold and wet : only the covering may be 
in their place, become principals, and liable to be puniſhed opened in a warm day, for an hour before noon, and an 
- for the prevarication of thoſe they have become ſurety for. hour after, — But take care to earth up your plants as they 
A Hoſtage given for another perſon, becomes free when that | ſhoot in beighth; and when able to bear the cold, they may 


| perſon dies. 88 be tranſplanted. 
HOSTEL, or Hor EL, a French term antiently ſignify ing In Holland they make uſe of Hot Beds made of ſand ; which 
a houſe, or dwelling-place. See HousE. are not ſo apt to raiſe unwholſome damps as thoſe of hor ſe 
It is now more commonly uſed for the palaces, or houſes of] dung. — The Dutch likewiſe make Hot Beds of tannct's 
the king, princes and great lords. See PALACE. bark, which, when once rightly prepared, will maintain an 
In this ſenſe. they ſay, the Hotel de Conde, Hotel de Conti, | equable heat for ſix months. See Tax, and BARK. 
Tlotel du Louvre, &c. Bradley, with very good reaſon, propoſes a thermometer o 


The Grand prevot de T Hotel is the firſt judge of the officers be uſed to regulate. the heat of Hot Beds. — For plants that 
of the king's houſhold. His juriſdiction 1 much like that are either to be brought up in a colder ſeaſon, or a colder 
of lord ſteward of the houſhold of the king of England, See climate than what they naturally require z you are to take 


g STE WARP. the heighth at which the thermometer ſtands in their proper 
The Hotel de Ville is what we call a fown-houſe, or toton- ſeaſon or clime, as a ſtandard; and b applying a thermonic- 
ball. See HALL- 2 ter to the Hot Bed, judge Whether ha heat is to be intended 
HOTEL-DIEU, s 2 common name for the chief hoſpital| or remitted. — "Thus a Tlat Bed for cucumbers mult be kept, 
for the reception of ſick perſons in moſt of the cities of | to raiſe the ſpirit in the glaſs, to the ſame heighth as then. 
France. See Host iT Al. tural temperature of the weather will raiſe it to about thc 
The Hotel de Mars, is an hoſpital near Paris, of the fame na- latter end of May and June, when cucumbers will grow a. 
ture with Chelſca hoſpital. | broad without. any artificial heat or ſhelter. See HEAT, and 
HOSTIA*, Hos v, in antiquity, a victim offered in facrifice]| THERMOMETER. 
to a deity. See VICTIM) and SACRIFICE. Hor-Houvsk. See STOVE, HyPoCAUSTUM, Cc. 


#* The word 1s formed from Hoſts, enemy, it being the cuſtom HoT-SwooTs, or HOVILSES, 2 ſort of factitious or compound 
d offer one before they joined battel, to ren er the gods fuel, made of a third part of any coal, pit, ſea, or charcoa., 
propitious 3 or after the battel was over, — them thanks. | mixed with two thirds of loam. See FUEL. 
= Some chuſe to r _ from N NN 4 — I| Theſe ingredients are to be made up into balls, moiſtened 
firike. — Iidore, eg r the name ith a little urine, ot in any other form at pleaſure; and ex- 


Hoſtia was given to thoſe facrifices which they offered before * 2 
| poſed to the ai till thoroughly dry. — Then may they be 
they marched to attack the enemy; Ante quam, ſays he, ad pullt into the moſt order! £ ry y ine) 


Hoem pergerent : in contradiſtinion from vifims, which“; y fire imaginable, affording a glow- 
were 2 thoſe offered after the victory: Ovid ſeems to ing, ſolemn, and conſtant heat for ſeven or eight hours with- 
diſtinguiſh otherwiſe when he ſays, out ſtirring. This mixture is frequently u in ſome parts 
Viftima que cecidit dextra viftrice VOcarur 3 i to flacken the impetuous devouring of the fire, and keep 


1 Hoſtibus 4 domitis Hoſtia nomen habet. coals from confuming toò faſt. 
3 As if the Hagia might be lain by any prieſt, but the vitim| HOT CH-POT, or Hopc-Pop, primarily denotes a Fle- 
| only by the hands of the victor : Fronton makes another di. miſh medley diſh, made of fleſh cut in pieces and ſodden with 
1 finction: According to him, vidt ima was A grand oblation, herbs, roots, &c. | 

K and Hef ſmaller and leſs conſiderable one. Horcn-PoT, in law, ſignifies a mixture or blending of lands 
HOST ILITY *, the action of an enemy. -—During a truce, | given in marriage with other lands in fee accruing by deſcent. 


F all Hoſtilities are to ceaſe on both ſides: ſuch a city ſtands | —A man ſeized of thirty acres of land in fee, hath two daugh- 
'y i | neuter, and commits no Hoſtihittes on either ſide. ters, and gives with one of them ten acres in frank-mur- 
I | * 'The word is Latin, Heſtilitas, formed of the primitive hoſti:, riage, and dies ſeized of the other twenty. If now ſhe that 
6 | which ſignifies enemy; and which antienty ſignified ſtranger, is thus married will have any part of the twenty acres, ſhe 
| boſpes. See HosT. b muſt put her lands given in frank-marriage in Hotch-pot 3 that 
H O' T-BATH. See the articles BATH) and THERMO. is, ſhe muſt refuſe to take the ſole profits of the ten acre», 
HoT-BzD, a piece of earth or ſoil plentifully enriched with but ſuffer them to be mingled with the other twenty, to the 
manure, and defended from cold winds, &c. to forward the | end an equal diviſion may be made of the whole thirty be- 
| growth of plants, and force vegetation, when the ſeaſon or tween her and her fiſter. — Thus for her ten acres ſhe will 
p the climate of itſelf is not warm enough. See Sol L, Ma- be intitled to fifteen. Cate on Littl. | 
} NURING), VEGETATION, Cc. 2 Hor rs, or Horrs, pounce and round balls of leather 
: By means of Hot Beds skilſully managed, We can ſo nearly | ſluffed, or tied on the ſharp end of fighting cocks ſpurs ; to 
N imitate the temperature of other climates, that ſeeds of plants keep them from hurting one another in ſparring or breathing 
brought from any country between the tropics, ma) be made | themſelves. p 
1 to flouriſh even under the poles. Ser ExoTIC. HOUGH, Ham, the joint of the hind leg of a beaſt, which 
1 Heat and humidity being the great inſtruments of vegetation ; connects the thigh to the leg. See HAM. | 
1 to promote the growth of any plants, theſe muſt be duly 75 Hough, or cut the Houghs, is to ham- ſtring. See HAu 
114 proportioned, ſo as neither to exceed nor come ſhort of the| STRING. 
; - bounds nature has allotted for it. — Too much heat we find | Hou oH bonny, is a hard round ſwelling or tumor growing upon 
rather ſcorches a plant than makes it grow; and too much the tip or elbow of the Hough. ' 
moiſture frequently chills it, unleſs quickly exhaled from the It generally proceeds from ſome ſtroke or bruiſe ; and if neg- 
| roots. — With us, a moderate heat is found the moſt eligi- jected till the ſubſtance of the ſwelling becomes hard like 
1 7 ble; ſuch as is raiſed by the ferment of wet ſtraw and horſe- glue, proves difficult to cure. | COINS 
C litter, which, from the earth lying thereon, will ſend forth, HOUND, Canis venaticus, a hunting dog. Gee HUNTINGO- 
i | for ſome time, a gentle ſteam, impregnated with vegerative Hounds may be diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the manner of 
i ſalts. See HEAT, PLANT, WATER), &c. their hunting, into ſuch as find out and purſue the game by 
Wi "The uſual way of making Hot Beds, is of horſe-litter and fight, and the quickneſs and ſwiftneſs of their motion; of 
U | graſs mixed together, and left on an heap for eight or ten which kind are the gaze Hound, agafeus ; and grey Hound. 
days to putrefy ; and then removed into 2 bed, and covered canis graius ; the Ferner, &c. — And thoſe which find and 
| 


up with glaſſes, or frames. — Others chuſe to take bel purſue the game by the gogdneſs of their ſmell. 


dung a month or ſix weeks old, and make a ſeed- bed of it] The ſpecies of ſcenting dogs may be divided farther ne 
, pi | | Houn 


- 


* 


HOU 


lande Gmply fo called, and Blood Hounds, each whereof 
admits of ſome diverſities. ' 


1%. As to Hounds, fimply thus called, thoſe which are all of | 


one colour, as white, black, &c, are the moſt valued ; then thoſe 
| ſpotted with red: "Thoſe ſpotted with dun are little prized, 


as wanting courage and boldneſs. — Fallow Hounds are of good 
ſoent, as 


well without but not ſo ſwift as the white: they 
love the hart above any other chaſe, having little ſtomach for 
the hare, &c. whence are not ſo fit for private gentlemen ; 
beſide, that they are apt to run at tame beaſts. ; 

The dun ound: are of a more general uſe, being fit for all 
chaſes. — Their ſagacity and fidelity in knowing and ſtick- 
ing to their maſter's voice and horn, and none elſe, are much 
admired: They alſo underſtand each other, and know which 
are babblers, which liars, G. They are of different ſize; 
and qualities in the ſeveral countries, Ge. Mountainous and 
woodland parts breed a tall heavy ſort, called flow Hounds - 
moderate ſoils, where the champion and covert ſhare pretty 
equally, produce a middle-ſized Hound of 3 nimbler make. 
The marks of a good and fair Homnd are, to be of a middle 
proparcen, rather long than round ; the noftrils wide ; back, 


big near the reins, and the reſt ſlender to the end ; the leg, 
big: the (ole, dry; and claws, large. 


the hallde and the found of the horn, at about eighteen 
months old he may be taken into the field. The beſt method 
to initiate him, is to take a live hare, and trail her upon the 
ground, this way, then that; and, at length, hide her at a 
proper diſtance, Then ſetting the Hound near the trail, he 
will take wind, and run co and fro about the fields, woods, 
paths, c. till he find which way ſhe have gone: as he ap- 
proaches nearer the lodged hare, he will mend his pace, and 
at laſt Jeap on his prey, which he muſt be ſuffered to kill, 
and bringing it to his maſter with triumph, muſt be reward- 
ed and encouraged. — This done, he may be let run in a 
k of old Hounds to confirm and perfect him. 
4 ought to be noted, that whatever young Hounds are firſt 
entered at and rewarded with, they will ever aſter covet 
moſt; fo that if they be intended, . g. for the hart, they 
muſt not be entered at the hind. 


to find out, ſpeedy and quick of foot to follow, fierce and 
ſtrong to overcome, yet ſilent, coming upon his prey una- 
wares, ' 

The make and proportions required in a good Grey-hound, 
are, that he have a long % uy ſtrong, and pretty large, a 
neat ſharp head, ſparkling eyes, a long mouth, and ſharp 
teeth, little ears, with thin griſtles in them, a ſtraight, broad, 
and ftrong breaſt, his fore legs ſtraight and ſhort, his hind 
legs long and ſtraight, broad ſhoulders, round ribs, fleſhy 
buttocks, but not fat, a long tail, ſtrong and full of ſinews, 

Of this kind, thoſe are always fitteſt to he choſen among 
the whelps that weigh lighteſt ; for they will be ſooner at the 
Same, and fo hang upon it, hindering its ſwiſtneſs, till the 
heavier and ſtrong Hound come in to ofter their afli ſtance ; 
whence, beſide what has been already ſaid, it is requiſite ſor 
a Grey-hound to have large ſides, and a broad midriff, that he 
may take his breath in and out the more eaſily ; his belly 
ſhould alſo be ſmall, which otherwiſe would obſtruct the 
iwiftneſs of his courſe ; his legs long, and his hairs thin and 
ſoft. 

The huntſman is to lead theſe Elounds on his left hand, if he 
be on foot, and on the right if on horſeback. —= The beſt 


old, though ſome begin ſooner, with the males at ten, and 
the females at eight months old, which laſt are generally more 
ſwift than the dogs: They ſhould be kept in a ſlip, while 
abroad, till they ſee their courſe ; neither ſhould you looſen 
a young dog till the game has been : conſiderable time on 
a being apt, by over eagerneſs at the prey, to ſtrain his 
imbs. 

3%. The Gaze-hound, or Beagle, is a dog more beholden to 
the ſharpneſs of his ſight, than his noſe or ſmelling ; by vir- 
tue whereof he makes excellent ſport with the fox and hare. 
— He is alſo noted as exquiſite in chuſing of one that is not 
lank or lean, but full, fat and round, which, if it happen to 
return, and be mingled again with the reſidue of the herd, 
he will ſoon ſpy out, and leave the reſt untouched, never 
Caſing, after he has ſeparated it from its company, till he 
has wearied it to death. | 

Theſe dogs are much uſed in the north of England, and 
on champion ground, rather than buſhy and woody places, 
and by horſemen more than footmen. — If at any time he 
happen to take a wrong way, upon the uſual ſign made by 
his maſter, he immediately returns, takes the right and ready 
courſe, beginning his chaſe afreſb, with a (car voice and 


2 not ſearing the water: they keep the chaſę 


oo 
_ foot, following the game with as much courage as at 
4%. The Blood. hound differs nothing in quility from the 
Scottiſh Slut Hound, faving that it is longer ſized, and 
not always of the ſame” colour but ſometimes red, ſanded, 
black, white, ſpotted, Ec. though moſt commonly cither 


full cry till it be tired, Without changing for any other. 
They ſeldom bark, except in their chaſe, and are very obe- 
dient and attentive to the voice of their leader. Thoſe 


with geſture of head, eyes, ears, and tail, winding to the 
form or hare's muſe, never giving over proſecution, with a 
gallant noiſe. 


They have good and hard feet, and ſtately ſtomachs ; and 


are very properly denominated ſanguinary or Blood-bound:, by 
reaſon of their extraordinary ſcent ; for if their game be on- 


their exquiſite ſmell, will diſcoyer it, and not be wanting, ei- 
ther by nimbleneſs or greedineſs, to come at it, provided 
there be any ſtains of blood. — Nay, though by all the cun- 
ning and foreſight imaginable, a beaſt be conveyed away 
without ſpot or blood, yet through the rougheſt and moſt 


- crooked ways and meanders, will this dog find out the deer- 


ſtealer, and even in the thickeſt throng, will, by his imell, 
ſeparate and pick him out. | 

5*. The Terrier, or Harrier only hunts the fox or badger ; 
being thus called, becauſe, after the manner of a ferret in 
ſearching for _ he leaps into the ground, and affrights 
or attacks the beaſts, either tearing them in pieces, or haling 
them out by force ; or, at leaſt, driving them out of their 
harbours, to be taken in a net, or otherwiſe. 

The huntſmen have commonly a couple of Terrier, that 
they may put in a freſh one, as occaſion ſerves, to relieve 


The time of entering the Terrier, is when he is near a 
twelve-month old : if it be not done within that time, they 


he may liſten and hear the old one's bay. | 
The old fox or badger being taken, ſo that nothing remains 
within but the cubs, couple up the old ones, and put in the 
ng in their ſteads, cncounging them by crying, To him, 
To him. — If they take any Cub within, let them do with 
it what they liſt ; not forgetting to give the old Terriers 
their reward, which is blood and livers, fried with cheeſe and 
ſome of their greaſe; ſhewing them heads and skins to en- 


HOUR, ae, Hera, an aliquot part of a natural day, uſu- 


ally a 24th, ſometimes a kath. See Day. 

The origin of the word Hera, or a, comes, according to 
ſome authors, from a ſurname of the ſun, the father of Hours, 
whom the Egyptians call Horus. Others derive it from the 
Greck, d, to terminate, diſtinguiſh, Cc. Others, from 
the word ve, urine; huiding, that Triſmegiſtus was the firſt 
that ſettled the diviſion of Hours, which he did from obſer- 
vation of an animal conſecrated to Serapis, named Cynacepba 
lus, which makes water twelve times a day, and as often in 
the night, at equal intervals. 

An Hour, with us, is a meaſure or quantity of time, equal 
toa 24th part of the natural day, or nycthemeron; or the 
duration of à 24th part of the earth's diurnal rotation, Fif- 
teen degrees of the equator anſwer to an Hour ; though not 
preciſely, but near enough for common uſe. See Tims. 

It is divided into 60 minutes ; the minute into 60 ſeconds, 


The diviſion of the day into Hours is very antient; as is 


ſhewn by Kircher, Oedip. Agyprt. Tom. II. P. II. claſs VII. 
prove it. — The moſt antient Hour is that of the 1 2th part 
of the day, Herodotus, Lib. II. obſerves, that the Gree; 
learnt from the Egyptians, among other things, the method 
of dividing the day into twelve parts, 

The aſtronomers of Cathaya, Sc. biſhop Beveridge obſerves, 
{till retain this diviſion, T hey call the Hour, chag ; and to 
each chag give a peculiar name, taken from ſome animal: 
The firſt is called zeth, mouſe; the ſecond chit, bullock ; 
the third zem, leopard ; the fourth mau, bare ; the fifth chin, 
crocodile, &. 

The diviſion of the day into twenty four Hours, was not 
known to the Romans before the firſt Punic war, — Till 


that time they only regulated their days by the riſing and ſet- 
ting of the ſun. 


They divided the twelve Fey: of their day into four, vis. 
prime, which commenccd at ſix o'clock ; third at nine, fixth 
14 at 


——— 
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; 1 H O U 


at twelve, and none at three, They alſo divided the hight | 


Into four watches, each containing three Hours. 
There are divers kinds of Hours, uſed by chronologers, a- 
ſtronomers, dialiſts, e. — Sometimes, _ ö! | 
Hours are divided into equal and unequal. Ane 
Ejual Hou ns, are the 24th parts of a day and night preciſely ; 
that is, the time wherein fifteen degrees of the equator mount 
above the horizon, 2 . * | 
Theſe are alfo called eguinactial Hours, becauſe meaſured on 
the equinoRial ; and aftronomical, becauſe uſed by aſtrono- 
mers. 1 | 
They are alſo differently denominated, according to the man- 
ner of accounting them in different countries. 
Nronomica! Hours are equal Haurs, reckoned from noon, or 
mid-day, in a Continued ſeries of twenty-four. See As TRO- 


NOMY, 


| Babylaniſ Hougs are equal Hour, reckoned from ſun-riſe in 


a continued ſeries of twenty-four, 


European Hours are equal Hours, reckoned from mid-night ; 


twelve from. thence to noon, and from noon to mid-night 


Zewifh, or Planetary, or antient H ons, are twelſth parts of 


tificial day is equal to the night; it is then only that the 
tours of the day are equal to thoſe of the night: At other 
times they will be always either inc:ealing or vecreaſing, 
They are called antient or Jevih Hours, becauſe uſed by the 
antients, and ſtil] among the Jews, They are called plane- 
tary Hours, by reaſon the aitrologers pretend, that a new pla- 
net comes to predominate every Hour ; and that the day takes 
its denomination from that which predominates the firi} Hour 
thereof: as monday from the moon, Ce. 

Italian Hours are equal Hours, reckoned from ſun-ſet, in a 
continued ſeries of twenty-four. Sce ITALIAN Hour. 

Unequal or cemporary Houns, are 12th parts of the artificial 


more or leſs unequal at different times 3 10 that they only a- 
ree with the equal Hours at the times of the equinoxe;. 
HOURS, Hor, in the antient mythology, were certain 
oddeſſes, the daughters of Jupiter and Themis ; at firſt on- 
y three in number, Eunomia, Dice, and Irene : to which 

were afterwards added two more, Carpe and Thallote. 
Homer makes them the door-keepers of heaven. Ovid allots 
them the employment of harneſſing the horſes of the ſun ; 
Jungere egues Titan velocibus imperat Horis. 


The teſſer Hours, are prime, tierce, fixth, and none. — They 
are called Hours, or canonica! Fours, as being to be rehearſed 
at certain Fours preſcribed by the canons of that church, in 
commemoration of the myſteries accompliſhed at thoſe Hours. 
Theſe Haurs were antiently allo called courſe, curſus; F. Ma- 
billon has a diſſertation on them, intitled, De Curſu Galli- 
cans, 
The firſt conſtitution enjvining the obſervation of the cano- 
nical Hor;, is of the ninth century, being found in a Capi- 
tular of Heito, biſhop of Baſil, directed to his curates, im- 
porting, that the prie(ts ſhall never be abſent at the canonical 
Fours either by day, or night. 6 

Prayers of firty Hours, are public Prayers continued for the 
ſpace of three days ſucceſſively, and without intermiſſion, 
before the holy facrament, to obtain the aſſiſtance of hea- 
ven on ſome important occaſion. : 
In theſe days, care js taken, that the holy ſacrament be 
expoſed forty Hlaurs, viz. thirteen or fourteen Hors each 
day. 

Hok- Cine r le or Hoxany Circles, in aſtronomy, Fe. are 


They are ſuppoſed to be drawn through every i 5th degree 
of the equinoctial and equator, and on both globes are ſup- 
plied by the meridian, Hour-Circle, and index. See GLOBE. 
The planes of the Hour-Circles are perpendicular to the 
plane of tke equinoctial, which they divide into 24 equal 
parts. 

Hour-Grass, a popular Kind of chronometer or clepſydra, 
ſerving to meaſure the flux of time, by the deſcent or run- 
ning of ſand out of one glaſs veſſel into another. See CHUR0- 
NOMETER, 

The beft tHhur-Glaſſes are thoſe, « which, inſtead of ſand, 
have egg- ſhells well dried in the oven, then beaten fine and 
lifted, 3 

Hour-Glaſſes are much uſed at ſea for reckoning, Sc. See 
RECKONING, Loc, Ee. 

There are alſo a ſort of Hhur-Glafſes, which depend on the 
flux of water or other liquid, more properly called clepſydræ. 
See CLEP3yDRA. 5 

HouRr-LiNegs, on a dial, are lines which ariſe from the inter. 
{tions of the plane of the dial, with the ſevera] Planes of 


— —— IR ISIS + oe ee I ene ns. - — 


ſphere, . and therefore muſt be jj 
right lines. See Diar, and Diaztuixe, 

HOUSAGE, a fee which a carrier, or other perſon, pay. 
for- la ing up goods in a houſe. Dr * 

HOUS: 

live in; or a building wherein to ſhelter a man's perſon ang 


InsvLATeD, 1 

A pleaſure Houſe or country Houſe, is that built for a perſon 
to enjoy and divert himſelf nally in. This is the v 
of the ancient Romans; and what in pain and Portugal they 
call -quinta; in Provence, affine ; in ſome other parts of 


ter near it: If it cannot be conveniently built among trees, 
yet there are few places where trees may not be ſpeedily rai. 
ſed about it. See Tree, PLanTinG, TRANST LAN. 


winter. -— The hills, according ag they are tuated, defend 
only from ſome certain winds ; and if 


proves alſo very inconvenient. | 
A Houſe ſhould not be too low ſeated, ſince this Precludes 
the convenience of cellars, If you cannot avoid building 


to the drineſs and healthinefs of the air, to have cellars under 
the Houſe, ſo that the floors be good, and ceiled underneati:. 
Houſes built too high, in places obvious to the winds, and 
not well defended by hills or trees, require more materials to 
build them, and more alſo of reparations to maintain them; 


courſes above the earth to 2 water-table, where the thickne(; 
of the walls is abated, or taken in, on either fide, the thick- 
neſs of a briok, namely two inches and a quarter. 

For large and high Zouſes or buildings of three, four, or fc 
ſtories with the garrets, the walls of ſuch edifices ought to 
be from the foundation to the firſt Water-table, three headin- 


But as tor the innermoſt or partition wall, a half brick will 
be ſufficiently thick ; and for the upper ſtories, nine inches, 


The parts, Proportions, &c. of the Flouſes in London, a. 
regulated by a ſtatute made for rebuilding the City after fire. 
— By this it is enacted, That the Houſes of the firſt and 
leaſt fort of building, fronting bye-ftreets or lanes, ſhall bo 


two ſtories high, beſides cellars and garrets ; the cellars «i: 
toot and an half high, if the ſpri 


and the ſirſt ſtory nine 
the ſecond ſtory ag "mae 


# 4 


% 


jars thereof be fix foot and an half high, if the ſprings binder che Bourbons, the Houſe of Hanover, of Auſtria, of Lorain, 

not; that the firſt ſtory contain full ten foot in heighth from] of Savoy, Ac. | 2 

the floor to the ceiling ; the ſecond ten foot, the third nine | HouSE, in aſtrology, à dodecatemorys or twelfth part of the 

foot 3 that all che ſaid walls in the front and rear, as high as | - heavens. See DoDECATEMORY, C.. 

the firſt ſtory, be two bricks and an half thick, and from The diviſion of the heavens into Houſes i founded on this, 

thence upward to the garret floor of one brick and an half! that the ſtats and planets when found herein have certain in! 

thick ; and the thickneſs of the garret walls on the hack fluences, either good or evil, upon ſublunary bodies 3 and to 
be left to the diſcretion of the builder, ſo that the ſame each Houſe is aſſigned its particular virtue or influence; upon 
may not be leſs than one brick thick : And alſo that the | the conſideration whereof they draw horoſcopes. See INF LU- 
thickneſs of the party walls between every Houſe of this ſe-| ENCE, HoRoSCOPE)s Fc. 
cond and larger ſort of building, be two bricks thick as high This diviſion is made by ſix great circles, called circles of 
as the firſt Rory; and thence upward to the garrets of the | poſition, which cut each other in the common interſection of 
thickneſs of one brick and an half. . the meridian and horizon, in the ordinary WAY of domifying, 
Alſo, that the Houſes of the third ſort of buildings, fronting | which is that of Regiomontanus: for the antients bad three 
the high and principal ſtreets, ſha ll conſiſt of four 22 high, | other ways. See Pos T10N, DoMIiFYING, Oc. 
beſides cellars and garrets; that the firſt tory contain full ten Theſe circles divide the equator into twelve equal parts, of 
foot in heighth from the floor to the ceiling, the ſecond ten| 329 degrees each; without any regard to the zodiac. 
foot and an half, and the third nine foot, the fourth eight | The horizon and meridian Are two circles of the celeſtial 
foot and an half; that all the faid walls in front and rear, 35 Houſes, which divide the heavens into four equal parts, each 
high as the firſt ſtory, be two bricks and an half in thick- | whereof comprehends three Houſes. — T here arc fix above 
neſs, and from thence upwards to the garret floor, of the the horizon, and as many below it; ſix eaſtern, and ſix 
thickneſs of one brick and an half; an that the thickneſs weſtern Heuſcs. 
of the garxet Walls on the back part, be not leſs than one The theme or figure of the heavens” conſiſts of twelve trian- 
brick ; and allo that the party walls between every Houſe of gles, which are likewiſe called Houſes 3 wherein are laid down 
this third and larger fort of building, be two bricks thick as the ſtars, ſigns, and planets, comprized within the reſpective 
high as the rſt floor, and thence upwards to the garret door | ſpages of the circles of poſition. Set THEME. 
one brick and an half. Each planet has two certain Houſes, wherein it exerts it ſelf 
Alſo, that in all Houſes of the fourth ſort of buildings, be- with peculiar vigour 3 Leo is the Sun's Houſe, and Cancer 
ing, manſon Houſes, and of the greateſt bigneſs, not front- | that of the Moon; Capricorn is Saturn's, &c. 
ing any ſtreets Or lanes as aforeſaid, the number of ſtories, | Some call the Houſes odecatemories, and angles z but that 
and the heighth thereof, ſhall be left to the diſcretion of the | name © more immediately appropriated to the twelve ſigns 
builder, ſo as he exceed not ve ſtories. or diviſions of the zodiac. See DopDECATEMORY. 

The ſame att alſo enjoins, that no timber be laid within The aſtrological Horſes have their particular Names according 
twelve inches of the fore fide of the chimney jambs z and de their qualities. — The firſt is the Houſe of Life ; being 
that all joyſts on the back of any chimney» be laid, with a the aſcendant, and containing five degrees above the horizon, 
trimmer at ſix inches diſtance from the back; as alſo, that no the reſt beneath it The ſecond is the Houſe of Riches. The 
timber be laid within the tunnel of any chimney, upon pe-| third the Houſe of Brothers. Ihe fourth, in the loweſt part 
nalty to the workman for every day's default, of 10 . and] of heaven, the Houſe 9 Relations, and angle of the earth. 
10 5. every week it continues unreformed. The fifth, the Houſe e Children. The fixth, the Houſe of 
Add, That as the buildings of London in one upon ano- Health. The ſcvench, the Houſe of Marriage, and the all- 
ther, and almoſt every ſeveral Houſe hath a diſtinct proprie- gle of the weſt. The cighth, the Houſe of Death, and up- 
tor; the parliament hath decreed, that the wall dividing the] per gate. The ninth, the Houſe of Piety- The tenth, the 
proprietors g , ſhall be built at the equal charge of both Houſe of Offices. The leventh, the Houſe of Friends. And 
the owners : Whence it ſhall not be impertinent to ſhew how the ewelſth, the Houſe of Enemies. 
theſe party walls are valued. Ic is popularly, and, as it were, poetically ſaid, that the {un 

ö Zou 2 ; by which are meant the twelve ſigns; 
any other number of brick lengths in chickneſs, are to be though, in reality» it has only one ſign, viz. Leo: beiide, 
reduced to the thickneſs of a brick and a half. the diviſion of Houſes is accommodated to the equator, and 
Tt hath been obſerved, that about 4509 bricks, of about! not the zodiac. See 91GN- 

16 s. per thouſand ; a hundred and a quarter of lime, at 191. They begin numbering the Hoſes with the aſcendant, and 
per hundred; two loads and a half of ſand, at 3 5. per load, paſs thence to the imum cœli; 10 45 the vertical point makes 
will compleatly raiſe one rod of brick-work of a brick and| the beginning of the tenth. 

a half thickneſs. See Brick, G. Houst-B0TE, E/tovers 3 O! an allowance of timber out of the 
And thus much will a rod of party wall, the materials only, lord's wood, for the repair, and upholding 4 Houſe, or tene- 
reduced to a brick and a half thick, amount to, at the ſor- ment. 

mer ſuppoſed rates; to which may be added for workman- Some make Honſe- bote twofold, viz- Eftoverium edificandi & 
ſhip 1 J. 8 5. ardmdi. See ESToWV ERS: 

So that for every rod of party wall they allow 3 J. apiece; HousE-robbing, or Hou sE-breakingy the robbing or plundering 
whence, if a party wall be meaſured, and the meaſure when| 2 man in ſome part of his Houſe, booth, or fall in a fair 
reduced to a brick and a half, be found to contain ſixteen or market; the owner, or his wiſe, children, or ſervants, 

. rods that ſixteen multiplied by 3 “. giveth 48 J. and ſo much] being within the ſans. Sec RoBBERY- 

is the one proprietor to allow the other. See MEASURING,| This Was made felony by ſtat. 23 Hen, VIII. and 3 Ed. VI. 
Sc, But it is ſince made ſclony, though none be within the Here 

T-wn-Hovse, or Hall, is a place where the officers and magi-| 29 Eliz. See BURGLARY: | | 

ſtrates of a town or City hold their meetings, for the due HousE-wife's Cloth, is a middle ſort of linnen cloth between 


aaminiſtration of their laws and policy. See HALL, GIL p, fine and coarſe, for family uſes. 


Sc, | HOUSHO LD, the family or domeſtics of à prince or pri- 

Harl Housk. See Wor K-HoUSE 3 ſee alſo the article Ras-; Vate perſon. SEC FAMILY, and DoMESTLC- 

PHUYS. : | The civil government of the king's court belongs chiefly to 

Houss is alſo uſed for a convent or monaſtery. See Con-| the lord ſte ward of the Houſhold. Sec SrEWARD. — He 
VENT, Cc. WE has authority Over all officers and ſervants of the king's houſe, 


The chief abby of ſuch an order has ſo many Houſes depen- except thoſe of the chapel, chamber, and ſtable, who are 
gent on it. There have been \cforms made of ſeveral re-] under the juriſdiction of the lord chamberlain, maſter of the 


ligious Houſes. horſe, and dean of the chapel. See CHAMBERLAIN) Mas- 
Regular prieſts give the name Houſes to the places they re- TER of the Horſe, and CHAPE ©» 

ſide in, and not that of convents Or monaſteries, which pro- Under the lord ge ward are a treaſurer of the Houſbold, comp- 
perly belong to ſimple friars.— Thus we lay, the Feſutts troller, cofferer, maſter of the Houſhold, clerks of the green . 
Houſe, the Barnabites or Theatins Houſe. cloth, Cc. Gee TREASURER, ComPTROLLERS Co- 
Che Jeſuits have both profeſſed Hoſes and colleges for no- FERER, GREEN Cloth, &c. 

vices, which the call Houſes of probation. The troops of the Heuſbold are the horſe guards, horſe gra- 


* of retreat for ſpiritual exerciſes, where nadiers, and foot guards. See Gu ARD, SC. — The 
they receive ſecular perſons and eccleſiaſtics, diſpoſed to Houſhold troops of France are called the gendarmerie- See 
practiſe the ſame with them, for eight or ten days. See JE- GENDARMES- 


SUITS, Hous#01D Days, are fur ſolemn feſtivals in the year, when 

House is alſo uſed for one of the eſtates of the kingdom aſ-| the king after divine ſervice offers a beſant of gold to God 

ſembled in parliament. See PARLIAMENT. on the altar. See BISsAN T. ; 

Thus we ſay, the Houſe of lords, the Houſe of commons, Theſe Houſhold Days are Chriſtmas, Eaſter, IWhitſunday, 
ifsc See CoMMONS, Oe. | and All-Saimts. | 

Hovss is alſo uſed for à noble family ; or a race of illuſtrious The Honſbold Days are part of the twelve collar and offer - 


perſons ifſued from the ſame ſtock. See GENEALOGY» ing days. 
In this ſenſe we fay, the Houſe or family of the Stewarts, HOUSING“, or Heuss, a cover laid over the ſaddle of 


- 


_ | — _ — cw ul 


r 
—— — 


r 


Boot Hovus1nG, is a piece of ſtuff faſtened to the hinder part 


be is gone: the conſtable is forthwith to call for aid from the 


) of 


I. 


HUM 


a k Horſe, in order to fave it from the weather dirt, Ec. HULKS, are large veſſels, having their gun-decks from its 


»The word is formed of the French Houſe, which fignifies the 


ame thing; though it antiently denoted a kind of bod, wore| 


country people. | | 
The „ with their embroidered Zowfings. 


— 


of the fadgdle, that covers a horſe's croupe ; either for the ſake 
of -ornament, to hide the horſe's -leanneſs, or to fave the 
clothes of the rider from being daubed and ſoiled by the ſweat 
of the horſe. PD 300-607 ; | 
Shoe HousiNG, a piece of cloth bordered with a fringe, often- 
times put round the ſaddle, to cover the croupe, and hang down 
to the lower part of the belly, to fave the ſtockings of thoſe 
that ride without boots. F 
HOW, among gardeners. See the article Hog. | 
HOW KER, or Hook ER; a veſſel much uſed by the Dutch; 
built ſomething like a pink, but rigged and maſted like a hoy. 
See Boar, and VessEL. 


4 


They carry from fifty to two hundred tun; and with a ſmall þ 


number of hands will go to the Eaſt-Indies. 
Howhers tack ſoon and ſhort, will fail well, and lie near the 
wind ; and live almoſt in any fea. 


HO V, a ſmall veſſel or bark, whoſe yards are not acroſs, nor 


the fails ſquare, like thoſe of ſhips, but the fails like a miſ- 


ſen, ſo that ſhe can fail nearer the wind than a veſſel with 


croſs fails can do. 
HOYSE, or Horsr, the ſea word for haling up any thing in- 
to the ſhip; or getting up a yard, Cc. | 
Thus they fay, Haiſe up the yard, Hoiſe the water in, &c. 
HOZING of Dogs, the cutting out balls of their feet. 
See ExXPEDITATING. | 
HUCK LE. Bone, the hip bone, See Cox x Os. 
HUCKST ER, one that ſells proviſions or ſmall wares by re- 
tail. See RETAIL. 
HUDSON'S-BAY Company. See the article Comyany. 
HUE AND CRY, the purſuit of one who has committed 
. felony, &c, on the highway. | 
If a party robbed, or any in the company of one murthered 
or robbed, come to the conſtable of the next town, and re- 
quire him to raiſe Hue and Cry, or to purſue the offender, 
deſcribing him, and ſhewing, as near as he can, which way 


pariſh to ſcek the felon: and if he is not found there, to give 
the next conſtable warning ; till he be apprehended, or at 
leaft purſued to the ſea fide. | 2 
The Normans had a purſuit with a cry after offenders, not 
unlike this; which they called clamor de hard. See CLA- 
Mok de Haro. | 
Hue is alſo uſed alone, ann. 1 Edw. I. ftat. 2. — In antient 
records it is called Huteſium & clamor. See VOCIFERATIO. 
HUERS. See the article Conpegxs. 
HUG, or Corniſh Hud, a term uſed in wreſtling, when one 
has an adverſary on his breaſt, and holds him faſt there. 
HUGUENOTS, an appellation given by way of contempt 
to the Reformed, or Calvinifts of France. Sce CALVINIST. 
The name had its firſt riſe in 1560; but authors are not a- 
greed as to the origin and occaſion thereof. Paſquier; Me- 


nage, &c. give us divers ety mologies, but none of them are 


ſtuck to. 12 F 
Du Verdier derives it from John Hus, whoſe opinions the 
Fluguenots chiefly receive, and guenen, ape, g. d. Hus's apes. 
See HussITEs, 
Coquille deduces the name from Hugues Capet, whoſe right 
of ſucceſſion to the crown, the Calviniſts maintained againſt 
thoſe of the houſe of Guiſe, who pretended to be the ſucceſ- 
fors of Charlemaign. > OO SONY 3 
Others derive it from one Hughes, Hugh, a Sacramentarian, 
who had aſſerted much the ſame doctrines as the Huguenots, 
under Charles VI. * 
Others fetch it from the Swiſs word Henſquenaux, i. e. ſedi- 
tious people; or. from Eiagnaſſen, i. e. allies, or aſſociates in 


faith, which is the opinion Maimbourg inclines to; who hence 


concludes, that Hugzenet is originally no term of reproach. 
Caſtelnau Maurifliere, in his Memoirs, will have the Hu- 
guenots to have been thus called by the populace, to denote 
them of leſs value than a little piece of money of the ſame 
name, being a maille, or farthing ; which, in the time of 
Hagh Capet, was called Huguenot ; q. d. not worth a far- 
ng. ; 
Others take the name to have been firſt given by way of de- 


| 


H 


to 150 feet long, and from 31 to 40 feet broad. They 
will carry from 400 40 1000 tung. ; 
Their chief uſe is for ſetting maſts into ſhips, and the like 
a 7s the word hulka ſeems to have ſignified 2 fal. 
veſſel. 13 | x 

L of a Ship, is her main body, without any niafts, yard 
_ or tigging.—-See Tab. Ship, te. 1. Ait. A R; fee as 

HIP. 


77 Hurt, or lie a Hur, is underſtood of a ſhip, when, ei. 


ther in a dead calm, or in a ſtorm, ſhe cannot carry all he; 
fails, but they are taken in to preſerve them; ſo that nothing 
but her maſts, yards, and riggings are abroad, and her helm 


tied down to the lee-ſide of the ſhip. — In this ſtate the will 


lie eafily under the ſea, if ſhe be a good ſailer; and make her 
way one point before the beam. | 


To 2 a HULL, is to lie Cloſely or obſcurely in the ſea ina 


rm, or to tarty for ſome conſort, bearing no ſail, with the 
tells iba ale Po 


HUMAN, ſomething that relates to man, or the nature of 


man, See NATURE. 6 | 

The Human body is the ſubject of medicine. See Bopy, 
and MEDICINE. 

Epicurus and his followers deny that the gods concern them- 
ſelves with Human affairs. See EpicuRtans. 

Faith is diſtinguiſhed into divine and Human. See Fairy, 


HUMANITY, the nature of man, or that which denomi- 


nates him Human. 8 

Neſtorius would not allow the infirmities of Humanity to be 
attributed to the Deity ; nor the attributes of the Deity to 
Humanity. See NESTORIANS. 


HUMANITIES is uſed plurally, for the Humaniore: literæ, i. e. 


the ſtudy of the Greek and Latin tongues, grammar, rheto- 
ric, poetry, and the antient ' poets, orators, and hiſtorians, 


See PHILOLOGY. 


Such a ſtudent has gone through his Humanities with applauſe, 
— Calvin performed his Humanities in the college de la 
Marche at Paris. | 


HUMECTATION *, Meiflening, in pharmacy; the pre- 


paring of a medicine, by ſteeping it awhile in water, in o:- 
der to ſoften and moiſten it when too dry; or to cleanſe it, 
and prevent its ſubtile parts from being diffipated in grinduig, 
or the like. See HomIprTy. | 

* The word is Latin, Hume#atio, formed of Bumor, moiſture, 


HuUMECTATION is alſo uſed for the application of moiltening 


or ſuppling remedies. _ | | 
In this ſenſe we ſay, embrocations, emplaſters, unions, Hu- 
mectatians, fomentations, c. 


HU MERUS, or Or, Hunt, in anatomy, the uppermoſt 


— 


riſion to a certain German Proteſtant, who being taken and 
examined as to the conſpiracy of Amboiſe, before the cardinal 
De Lorrain, was confounded, and ſtopped ſhort in the be- 
ginning of his harangue, which began with Hue nos venimus. - 
But the moſt plauſible opinion is that of Paſquier, who ob-| 
ſerves, that at Tours the people have a notion of a ſprite or 
goblin, called king Fgon, who ſtroles about in the night time; 
whence, as thoſe of the religion met chiefly in the night time 
to pray, &c. they called them Huguenots ; q. d. diſciples of 


— 


king Hugon : for it was at Tours they were firſt thus deno- 


minated. — This opinion F. Daniel aſſents to. | 


HUISSIER, a French name for an uſher, ſerjcant, or beadle. 
See USHER, SERGEANT, and BEADLE. 


bone of the arm, popularly called the boulder bons; extend- 
ing from the ſcapula, or thoulder-blade, to the upper end of 


the cubitus, or elbow. — See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 3. u. 


DER, Ec. 5 | 

The Humerus is a large, long, round fiſtular bone, of a pret- 
ty hard, compact ſubſtance; and its inward cavity, which 
contains the marrow, pretty long and large. 

At its upper end it has a large round head, which is covered 
with a very ſmooth cartilage, and received into the cavity of 
the ſcapula, which makes a juncture per Arthrodiam, — 7 hi 
head of the bone being much larger than the ſocket into whici 
it is received, the part extant is ſtrictly embraced by 2 lige 
ment, one edge of which is faſtened to the margin of the car- 
tilaginous ſocket of the ſcapula, and the other to the lower 
part of the head of this bone, thereby uniting them firm; 
together; yet ſo as to leave the motion the freeſt of all the at- 
ticulations of the body, and therefore liable to diſlocations. 
See SCAPULA. | 
At the lower end of the Humerus are two proceſſes, covered 
each with a cartilage; the external and leſſer receiving, ths 
extremity of the radius; and the internal, the head of the cu- 
bitus. See Rapius, Oc. ; 

On the outſide of each of theſe proceſſes, is a ſmall eminence, 
to which are faſtened the ligaments and heads of the rauſcic- 
that move the carpus and fingers. Sce CAR Ps, and HaxD. 
In this bdne are alſo three ſinus's; one on the fore fide of the 
large proceſs, receiving a proceſs of the cubitus ; another on 
the back part which receives the olecranum; and the third. 
ſmall ſemilunar one between the two proceſſes, anſwering to 
the eminence of the ſinus of the cubitus. See CuB1TVs>. 
The later anatomiſts allow this bone five different mot! 
viz. upwards, downwards, forwards, backwards, and rota- 
tory ; and five pair of muſcles for performance of the ſme, 
viz. the deltoides, teres, pectoralis, infraſpinatus, ſubſcapul#- 
ris, Sc. See each under its proper article, DE LTOID Es, IE 
RES, Ce. / 


HUMID, Huxipum, Maiſt. See the article HUMID!7 


The ſchool philoſophers make water the primum Hun" 
the firſt of Humid bodics, and the cauſe or principle of 
midity in others, which are more or leſs moiſt, as they Pl. 
take more or leſs of this element. See WATER, and F. 


MENT, HUM 


H U M 


HU MIDIT v. Moiſture 3 the quality, Or powet of wetting, | 


«dity 3 and define it a fluor, which being applied on 3 


body, adheres thereto, and communicates the quality to other 
bodies. Others, ſomewhat more accurately, call Humidity 
the power whereby a body moiſtens another : but what that 


But of this WE are certain, Humidity 18 only a ſort of . 


pores, 


— Even water itſelf, which wets almoſt every thing, and is 
the great ſtandard of moiſture and Humidity, is not capable 


as is plain, in that neither quickſilver alone, lead, or biſ- 
muth, will tick upon glaſs ; being” mixed together, they 
will form a maſs that will do ſo; as appears from ſuch a com- 
pay being frequently uſed in foliating looking-glaſles. See 


KUMIDUE M Radicale, or Radical Moiſture. See RADICAL. 
This, in reality, ſeems o amount to no more chan the pureſt 
and moſt . of the nutritious matter, in a condition 


n this ſenſe, Humiliation 


tion: Humiliati 


HUMILIS Muſculus. See the article EYE- 
HUMOR, or HUMoOVR- See the article HUMOUR» 


brated academy of learned men at Rome. See ACADEMY- 
The academy of Humoriſts was eſtabliſhed by Paul Mancini 
who made uſe of Gaſpar Salviani to allemble together 3] 
the men eminent for learning about Rome, and form them 
into a ſociety ; as is obſerved by Janus Nicius, in his clogy 


of Salvianus, Part I. p. 32. 


The deviſe of this academy is a cloud, which being raiſed 
from the ſalt water of the ſea, returns again in (reſh 3 with 
this hemiſtic of Lucretius, Lib. VI. Redit agmine dulci Je- 
rom Alexander, 2 Humoriſt, has three expreſs diſcourſes on 


this deviſe. 


The obſequics of M. Peireſc were celebrated in the academy 
of the Humoriſts, whereof he was 2 member, in above forty 
different languages. Gaſſend. Vita Peyrest. L. VI. p. 399 
HUMOROSI, the name of an academy eſtabliſhed at Cor- 


tona in Italy. See ACADEMY- 


The Humoroſi of Cortona muſt not be confounded with the 


Humoriſti of Rome. See HUMORISTS- 


HUMOUR, or HUMOR» in its general walk, ſignifies the 


fame as liquor, Or liquid. See Lic, and FLUID» 


under its proper head, CayLE, BLOOD» BiLE, Oc. 


The four Humours, ſo much talked of by the antient ph 
cians, are four liquid ſubſtances which they ſuppoſe to m 
ten the whole body of all animals, and to be the cauſe of the 


divers tempetaments thereof. See TEMPERAMENT. 


T heſe are phlegm, Blood, bile, and melancholy. See PHLEGM, 


PHLEGMATIC, Cc. 


But the moderns do not allow of theſe diviſions. The Hu- 
' mours they rather chuſe to diſtinguiſh into nutritious, called al- 
ſo elementary, as chyle and blood; thoſe ſeparated from the 
blood, as bile, ſaliva, urine, Sc. and thoſe returned into the 


blood. 
Humcurs, again, are diſtinguiſhed into natural or ſalutary, 
morbid, or corrupted. — To the former claſs belong all 


_ Juices ordinarily ſecreted for the uſes of the body. 
Vor. I. 


272k to. thoſe particle ſo Far i that fluid humid : 
on the contrary» o far as there is a repugnance of incongruity 
berween the particles, Fc in reſpect of ſuch bodies, the fluid 


an brings down the mind; mortification ſub- 


and 


HumMouUR, in medicine, 35 applied to 2ny juice, or fluid part of H 
the body, as the chyle, blood, milk, fat, ſerum, lymph, ſpi- 


rits, bile, ſeed, ſalival and pancreatic juices, Oc. Sec cach 


— ⁰¹ 0 R -- 


H UN 


To che latter belong thoſe compound Humour, which thicken + 


ing and growing putrid, cauſe tumors, abſceſſes, obſtructions, 


and moſt diſeaſes. Gee DISEASE- 
Theſe are diſtinguiſhed by various Names, malignant aduft, 
acrimonious, corrofives crude, percant, Kc. dee MAL10* 


HomovR is alſo uſed for the particular temperament or conſti- 


tution of a perſon, conſidered as ariſing from the prevalenc® 
of this or that Humour, or juice of the body. See | EMPE- 
RAMENT. 

Thus we ſay, 2 bilious, choleric Humour 3 3 phlegmatic Hu- 


mour 3 a melancbolic, nypochondriac Humour; a ſanguine, 


gay, ſprightly Humour, Kc. See SANGUINE, Sc: | 


HumouRs of the Eye. — Anatomiſts and opticians diſtinguiſh 


three particular F{mours of the eye, which they 
tus, cryſtalline, and vitreous. Sce EX. | 

The aqueous, Or watery Humour, is gy” in the anterior of 
fore part of the eye, which it poſſeſſes; and is thus called, 
becauſe clear and guid like water. See AQUEOUS. 

Tbe cry/talline Humour is placed between the other two; and 
is thus called from ts ſolidiry and tranſparency» reſembling 
that of a cryſtal. See CrvysTALLINE. 

The vitreous, or glally Hemour, fills the poſterior part of the 
eye; and is denominated from its reſemblance of melted glaſs. 
See VITREOUS» | 

Theſe three Humours have each their ſhare in the reſraction 
of the rays of light neceſſary to viſion, See Vis tox, and 
REFRACTION- {0 

Authors, both antient and modern, ſpeak. of the regeneration 
of the Humours of the ce and give us inſtances of their re- 
production, when by any accident they had been let out. But 
their inſtances generally go no farther than to the aqueous and 
vitreous Humours. 

Borri only, in a letter to Bartholine, ſays as much of the 
cryſtalline. — He afhrms, that he has fit the pupil of the eye 
of divers animals, and {ſqueezed out all the Humours, eu cn 
the cryſtalline, and has again perfect reſtored them to ſight; 


been performed, inſtead of being damaged thereby, Were ren 
dered more lively and vigorou. chan uſual. He adds, chat he 
had performed the ſame experiment on divers perſons, Wich ſo 
much ſucceſs, that there remained not the ſmalleſt appearance 
of a cicatrix in the eye. See CATARACT» 


HuUmMovUR is allo uſed in dramatic poetry, for 2 ſubordinate or 


weaker ſpecies of what the criticks call manners. See Max- 
NERS. 

Humaur is uſually looked on 3 peculiar to the Engliſh dra- 
ma; at leaſt, our comic poets have excelled therein, and car- 
ried it beyond thoſe of any other nation : ours is perhaps the 
only language that has a name for it. 

EHumour is uſually conſidered by criticks, as a fainter or weaker 


habitual paſſion peculiar to comic characters, as being chiefly 
found in perſons of a lower degree than thoſe proper for tra- 


Every paſſion may be ſaid to have t different faces, one 
that is ſerious, great, formidable, and ſolemn, Which is for 
tragedy 3 and another that is jow, ridiculous, and fit for come- 
dy; which laſt is what we call its Humour. See PASSION 
and COMEDY- 

Wit only becomes few characters: it is A breach of character 
to make one half the perſons in a modern, or indeed in any 
comedy, talk wittily and finely ; at leaſt at all times, and on 
all occaſions. — To entertain the audience, therefore, and 
keep the Jramatic perſons from going, into the common, bca- 
ten, familiar ways and forms of ſpcaking and thinking, re- 
courſe is had to ſomething, to ſupply the place of wit, and di- 
vert the audience, without going out of character: and this 


A very good judge, the duke of Buckingham, makes Humour 
to be all in all: wits according to him» ſhould never be uſed, 


which, without ſome ſuch turns might paſs without its ef- 
fect. See WII. 

UNDRE D, Centum, Cent. the number of ten times ten, 
or the ſquare of ten. see NUMBER- 

The place of Hundreds makes the third in order in the Ara- 
pic numeration. See NUMERATION» and NoTATION. 
We uſually expreſs the quantity or proportion of the profits 
made in the way of commerce, &c. by the Hundred. They 
ask two and a balf per Cent. or in the Hundred, for remit- 


. 


ting money to ſuch a city. The legal intereſt of money | 


five per Cent. or five pounds in the Hundred. See EXCHANGE» 


HUNDRED is alſo uſed as a meaſure, to expreſs a certain quan- 
tity, or number of things. — A Hundred of ſalt at Amſter- 


dam, is fourteen tuns. 
Deal boards are ſix ſcore to the Hundred, called the lang Hun- 
red. — Pales and laths are five ſcore to the Hundred, if five 


foot long, and ſix ſcore if three foot long. 


the HUNDRED Weigbt, or the gre! Hundred. See QuINTAL: 


HUNDRED) HuxDÞREDUM) Centuria, is alſo à part or divi- 


| 
k 
i 


HUNGARY Mater, Aqua HUNGARICA, 2 diſtilled water, | 


del hodie voruntur, &c. 


court, and ſo remain at preſent : fo that where we 


HunDRED, 


HUNGER, Fames, a natural a 


dory ducts 


gon of a ſhire, 


or county. 
Jt was ſo called, either becauſe of old each Hundred found 100 | 


fidejuſſors or ſureties of the king's peace, or 199 able men 


that an Hundred contains centum villas; and 


villas, But in theſe places the word villa muſt be taken for 
a country family ; for ic cannot mean a village, becauſe there 
See VILLAGE. 


So, where Lambard tells us that an Hundred is fo called, a 


red men, who are heads, and chiefs of ſo many families. 

Hundreds were firſt ordained by king Alfred, the 2gth king 
of the Weſt Saxons : Alfredus rex (fays Lambard, veybo cen- 
turia) ubi cum Guthruno Daus feedus imerat, prudentiffumum 
olim a Fethrone Moiſt datum ſecutus confilium, Angliam, pri- 
mus in ſatrapias, centurias, & decurias partitus eft. — Satra- 
piam, re, 4 Scyrian, (quod partir fignificat) nommavit, 


Lenturiam, Hundred ; & decuriam, teothing froe tienmantale, 


i e. decemvirale collegium, appellavit; a riſdem nominibus 
See CounTY, I 1THING, Ee. 
This dividing of counties into Hundreds, for the better go- 
vernment, king Alfred borrowed from Germany, where 
centa or centina is a juriſdiction over an hundred towns, 
Such is the original of Hundreds, which ſtill retain the name 3 
though their juriſdiction be devolved to the county+court, 
ſome few excepted, which have been by privilege annexed to 
the crown, Or granted to ſome great ſubje&t, and ſo remain 
fill in the nature of a franchiſe. See Cour. 

This has been ever ſince the ſtat. 14 Edw. III. whereby 


theſe Hundred courts, formerly farmed out by the ſheriff to 
reduced to the count 


flow 
of Hundred courts, they are to be underſtood of ſeveral fran- 


chiſes, wherein the ſheriff has nothing to do by his ordinary 
authority, except they of the Hundred refuſe to do their office. 


munity ot privilege, whereby a man is quit of the Hundread- 


nny, or cuſtom aue to the Hundred. See TURN, and | 


ARD. 


HunDRED-LAGH, ſignifies the Hundred court; from which all 
the officers of the king's foreſt were freed by the charter of 


Canutus. 


HunDRED Suit, the 7 of perſonal attendance, order- 


ing ſuit, and ſervice at t Hundred court. | 
NDREDERS, or HunDREDORs, HUNDREDARIIT, 


are men impannelled, or ft to be impannelled, of a jury, 
upon any ri dwelling within the Hundred where 


the land in queſtion ies, See JURY. - 


HUNDREDER is alſo uſed for him who hath the juriſdiction of 


an Hundreil, and holds the Hundred court. Sce HEAD BO- 


RoUGH, DECENNIER, TRrIHING, Oc. | 
Sometimes it is alſo uſed for the bailiff of an Hundred. See 


BAILIFF. 


denominated from a queen of Hungary, for whoſe uſe it was 
firſt prepared. See WATER. _- 

Hungary Water is one of the diſtilled waters of . the ſhops ; 
and is directed in the college PRINT: to be made of 
roſemary flowers infuſed ſome days in recti ſpirit of wine, 
and thus diſtilled. See DISTILLATION. 

Tts virtues are much the ſame as thoſe of the fimple it is 


drawn from. See ROSEMARY- 
ite or deſire of food. See 


APPETITE, and Foo. 
Hunger is properly diſtinguiſhed into natural and ahimal: na- 
tural Hunger is an irritation of the ſtomach, occaſioned by 
faſting; animal Hunger is the ſenſation or perception of that 
irritation, and the deſire of food conſequent thereon. 
There are various opinions as to the nature, cauſe and defi- 


nition of Hunger; the point having been controverted from 


tics call it an appetite Or defire of hot and dry : which two 
ſyſtems lome authors have endeavoured to reconcile by taking 
them both in; and accordingly define Hunger a natural ap- 
petite of hot and dry, occaſioned by a painful divulſion of 
the membranes of the ſtomach, ariſing from an emptineſs 


thereof. See STOMACH. | 
The modern philoſophers ſpeak more accurately and intelligi- 


bly on the point. — Hunger is generally conſidered by them | 


as owing to the ſharpneſs or acrimony of the liquor contained 
in the ſtomach, which vellicating the fibres thereof, occaſions 
this uneaſy ſenſation. — They add, that the occaſional cauſe 
of this vellication, is the emptineſs of the {tomach, which 


aſſt in the diſſolution and digeſtion of the food ; and th, 
this ſame liquor, after the food is gone, falls upon the © 
mach it ſelf, irritates its nerves ſo ſtrongly, as to propagate 
the impreſſion to the brain, and thus produce the perception 


of Hunger. See Di@EsTION, FERNM ENT, Oc. 


This juice ſome will have to be acid, by reaſon bodies of th. 
claſs are uſed to whet the appetite and excite Hunger n * 
that fatty bodies more readily remove it than others, by their 
adhering to the acid ſpicula, and blunting the points thereof 
See AC1D. * | oe 
Others, denying the exiſtence of any ſuch ſtomach- liquor 
and accounting digeſtion without it z deny Hunger tc have 
any dependence thereon. — The dry attrition of the coats of 
the ſtomach, according to them, is the only cauſe. 

Thus it is that the Indians clude their Hunger, by (wallow. 
ing pes made of tobacco leaves and calcined ſhells : The{- 
pills take away the appetite, both as the tobacco leaves grz. 
dually diminiſh the ſenſibility of the ſtomach, and as the cal. 


down: — When all the chyme 
omach, which follows the m- 


coat, reduced to a fate of contraction, and by that mean, 
_ the inner coat is brought to lay in folds, which touching, 20 


another, produce that gentle ſenſe of fretti 


by means of the periſtaltic motion, rubbing lightly, upon one 
or vellication 
which we call Finger, which being felt firſt in eh. upper 
orifics, which is firſt evacuated, begins there to prompt us to 
repleniſh : but as by degrees the remainder of the contents 


are expelled, this friction or rubbing of the membranes upon 


ſpreads gradually over the Whole ftomach, ane 
Hunger E 


renders our more urgent and impatient, till, by a 


new repletion, we take away the cauſe. 


Others think the blood, derived from the adjacent ramifica- 
tions of arteries into the ſtomach, ſufficient to account for 
Hunger, without the mediation either of attrition or the men- 
ſtruum.— The maſs of blood it ſelf, they obſerve, is ren- 


dered acid through abſtinence from food ; its ſoft balſamic 


parts having been carried into all parts of the body, and lodg- 


ed therein as nutriment, to ſupply the abſence © thoſe wore 
off and exhaled : To which it may be added, that the velo- 
city of the blood is conſiderably augmented a good while a 
ter cating, beyond what it was during the action of diget- 


tion. I 4 


Hence it b, that perſons of a bilious conſtitution, younz peo 
ple, and thoſe who. labour hard, muſt ſooner find themlc!vcs 
hungry than others. 2%, That Hunger, if it hold long, cc. 


cauſtons a violent heat, and even ſometimes a fever. 3 hat 


thoſe whoſe humours are craſs and viſcid;' are lefs incommo- 
ded with Hunger than others. 

In effect, we obſerve, that ſome animals, whoſe humours az 
found to have [thoſe conditions, as tortoiſes, &c. will live 3 
long time without food. — For man, ſix or ſeven days ac 
commonly ſuppoſed the limit within which, if be take 19 
ſolid food, he dies; though we have inſtances of abſtinence 
which far ſurpaſs this. See ABSTINENCE, and FASTING. 


HunGryY Evil, is an unnatural! and over-hafty greedinels in 4 


H 


not furniſhing food for the ſtomach- liquor to be employed on, 


expoſes its inner membrane to the action thereof. 
In effect, it is generally agreed, that there is ſome menſtru- 
ous juice or humour continually diſcharged from the excre- 


of the neighbouring glands into the ſtomach, to} 


horſe, to devour his meat faſter than he can chew it; and 
may be known by his ſnatching at it as if he would cevou! 
it whole. 
UN TING, the art or act of purſuing, and chaſing beatts 
of game. See GAME. 
In its general ſenſe, Hunting includes the purſuit both of halt) 
and feathered game; but in its more proper and reſtrained 
ſignification, it is only applicable to beaſts of venery and 
chaſe. See BR AST; fee alſo FowLING. 
F. de Launay, profeſſor of the French laws, has an express 
treatiſe of Hunting. — From thoſe words of God to Adam, 
Gen. i. 26, and 28. and to Noah, Gen. ix. 2, 3. Hunting 
was conſidered as a right devolved, or made over to man; 
and the following ages appear to have been of the fame ſen- 
timent. Accordingly we find that among the more civilized 
nations, as the Perſians, Greeks, and Romans, it made one 
of their genteeler diverſions; and as to the wilder and mote 
barbarous, it ſerved them with food and necefſaries. — be 
Roman juriſprudence, which was formed on the manner of 
the firſt ages, made a law of it; and eftabliſhed it as a m 
im, that as the natural right of things which have no nuſter, 
belongs to the firſt poſſeſſor, wild beaſts, birds, and filhes, 
are the property of whoever can take them firſt, 
But the northern nations of Barbarians who over-run tl 
Roman empire, bringing with them a ſtronger taſte for 
diverſion ; and the people being now poſſeſſed of other, and 
more eaſy means of ſubſiſtence from the lands and poſſctio!s 
of thoſe they had vanquiſhed; their chiefs and leaders began 
to appropriate the right of Hunting, and, inſtead of a Hatt 
ral right, to make it a royal one. — Thus it continuc 
: £119 


mo 


is day; the right of Hunting, among us, belonging only to 
he and thoſe who derive it from him. See Kinc, 
D, &c. ; | 
— hence all our laws and charters of the foreſt, laws and 
regulations ſor preſervation of the game, c. gee Fox sv, 


Game, PuRLiev, Se. | | 
Hunting is practiſed in a different manner, and with a dif- 


rent apparatus, according to the nature, genius, and addreſs 
10 the 9 — beaſt which is the object thereof, Theſe 
beaſts are the hart, hind, hare, boar, wolf, buck, doe, fox, 
marten, and roe; the five firſt whereof are denominated 
beaſts of the foreſt, or venery, fylveſtres ; and the five latter, 
beaſts of the field, or of chale, campeſtres. | 
The gentlemen and maſters of the ſport have framed a new 
ſet of terms, which may be called the Hunting language; a 
little view or vocabulary whereof 
reader, 
The terms, then, uſed for beaſts of venery and chaſe, as 
they are in company, are theſe, — They fay, a herd of 
harts, and all manner of deer. — A bevy of roes. — A foun- 
der of fine, — A rout of wolves. — A richeſs of martens. 
— A brace or leaſh of bucks, foxes, or hares. —. A couple 
of rabbets or conies. 
There are alſo terms for their lodging. — A hart is faid to 
harbour, == A buck hdges. — A roe beds. A hare ſzats 
or forms, — A coney fits. — A fox hennels, «— A marten 
trees, — An otter watches, — A badger earths. — A boar 
couches, ' © 
Hence, to expreſs their diſlodging, they fay, unharbour the 
hart, — Rouſe the buck. Start the hare. — Belt the co- 


ney. — Unkennel the fox. — Tier the marten. — Vent the 
otter, — Dig the badger. 


— Rzar the boar. 

The terms for their noiſe at rutting time are as follows: 
A hart belleth. — A buck growns or troats. -— A Roe bel- 
lu — A hare beats or taps, — An otter whines.—A boar 
freams. — A fox barks, —. A badger ricks.—A wolf bowls. 
— A goat rattles. | | 

Terms for their copulation. 
— A roe goes to tourn. 
or coney goes to bu. A 
goes to match or make. 
Terms for the footing and treading, 


born. 
The 
ore; when ſhe winds 
es ; When ſhe beats on 
and her footing comes to be perceived, ſhe 
it is called the trace of the hare. 
buck, or other deer, is called the Angle 
the wreath. — Of a fox, the bruſh or 
— Of a wolf, the 


the hard highway, 
pricketh : in ſnow, 
The tail of a hart, 
— That of a boar, 
drag; and the tip at the end, the chape. 
tern, — Of a 
The ordure or 
Fewmets or fewmiſhing. — Of a hare, 
Of a boar, lefſes. — Of a fox, 
the like vermin, 
As to the heads 


Hellers. 
man's hand, it is called 


2 palmed head. Heads bearing not above three or four, and 
all of one beighth, are called 
croches, are called 


Jorked heads, croches are planted on the top of 


the beam like forks. 
They fay, a litter of cubs, a net of rabbets, 
dray, 

The terms uſed in reſpect of the dogs, Sc. are as follow. 
— Of greyhounds, two make a brace; of hounds, a cou- 
ple. — Of greyhounds, three make a leaſh; of hounds, a 
couple and half. — They ſay, rt ſip a greyhound ; and caſt 
Wa a hound, — The ſtring wherein a greyhound is led, is cal- 
led a leaſb; and that of a hound, a l/yome.-— The greyhound 
has his collar, and the hound his couples, — We fay a kennel 
of hounds, and a pack of beagles. 
S!yles er manners of HunTinG, are various, according to the 
country, the beaſt, and the means whereby he is to be 
caught, 

The Hunting uſed by 
practiſed for the rain deer ; 
or With hounds ; but only 


foreſtalled with nets and engines, 
dog is never commended by them for 


a ſquirrel's 


the antients, was much like that now 
which is ſeldom hunted at force, 


— Thus did they with al] 


beaſts ; whence a open 
ing, before he has diſcovered where the beaſt lies : Hence, 


they were not in any manner curious as to the muſic of thei: 


we ſhall here give the 


— 


— — 


* 


drawn with a blood-hound, and | 


The — {till purſited, and 


S © * * - a * 
" 111 ———ͤͤ eeres any naw ee, N 


pack, either 


were accuſtomed to ſhout and 
make a great noiſe, as Virgil obſerves in the third of his 
Premes ad retia cervum. But 
; bring the deer to the nets laid 
ſor him. 

oy Sicilian way of Hunting had ſomething in it 
traoramary, — "The nobles or gentry being informed which 
Way a herd of deer por apo, 

appointed a 
bow or 


his next nei hbour, at the di- 
hen taking fea- 
thers, died in and faſtened on a thread, they tied 
them to the cord ; fo that with the leaſt breath of win they 
the perſons who kepr 
the fangs withdrew, and hid themſelves in the next covert. 
Then the chief ranger entering within the line with hounds 
to draw after the herd, roufed the game with their 
which flying towards the line, were turned off, and Nil) ga- 
ſhaking and ſhining feathers, wandered about as 
if kept in with a real wall or pale. | 

calling every perſon by name, 
as he paſſed by their ſtand, commanded him to ſhoot the 
firſt, third, or ſixth, as he pleaſcd; and if any of them 
miſled, or ſingled out another than that aſſigned him, it was 
counted a grievous diſgrace, 

By ſuch means, as they paſſed by the ſeveral ſtations, the 
whole herd was killed by che ſeveral hands, Pier. Hiero- 
Chpbic. Lib. VII. cap. 6. 

Hunting, as praQtiſed among us, is chiefly performed with 
dogs; of which we have various kinds, accommodated to 
the various kinds of game ; as bounds, grey-hounds, 
hounds, bload-hounds, terriers, &c. See Houno. 
In the kennels or packs they generally rank them under the 
heads of enterers, drivers, flyers, tyers, &c. 

On ſome occaſions, nets, ſpears, and inſtruments for digging 
the ground, are alſo required: nor is the Hunting-horn to 
be omitted. See Hok x. 

The uſual chaſes among us, are the Hart, Buck, roe, hare, 
fox, badger, and otter. — We ſhall here give ſomething of 
what relates to each thereof. 40 

By the way let it be obſerved, with 

beaſts, that hart and buck Hunting begins 
month, Which is a fortnight after Midſummer, and lafts 
til! Holy-Rood-Day. The hind and doe come in courſe on 
Holy-Rood-Day, and laſt till Candlemas. 
comes in at Chriſtmas, and holds till the 
Roe Hunting begins at Michaelmas, 
— Hare Hunting commences at Michaelmas, 
at the end of February. — Where the wolf 
hunted, the ſeaſon for each begins at Chriſtmas ; the firſt 
at the Purification, 


more immediately uſed in the progreſs of the ſport it ſelt 
the ſeveral ſorts of game, in particular being 


the hounds then, being caſt off, and finding the ſcent 
begin to open and cry; they are ſaid to chal. 
— When they are too buſy, ere the ſcent be good, 
they are ſaid to babble. — When too buſy, where the ſcent 
is good, to bawl. — When they run it end-ways orderly, 
holding in together merrily, and making it good, they are 
ſaid to be in fall cry. — When they run along without open- 
ing at all, it is called running mute. 

When ſpaniels open in the ſtring, or a grey-hound in the 
courſe, they are taid to lapſe. 

When beagles bark and cry at their prey, 
yearn. 

When the dogs hit the ſcent the 
ſaid to draw amiſs. 

When they take freſh ſcent, and quit the former chaſe for a 
new one, it is called Hunting change. 

When they hunt the game by the heel or track, 
faid to hunt counter. 

When the chaſe goes off, and returns again, 
ſame ground, it is called Hunting the fail, 
When the dogs run at a whole herd of deer, inſtead of a ſin- 
gle one, it is called running riot. 

Dogs ſet in readineſs where the game is expected to come b L 
and caſt off after the other hound; are paſled, are called a 
relay. — If they be caſt off ere the other dogs be come up, 
it is called a vauntlay. | 
When finding where the chaſe has been, 


to enter, but return, it is called a blemijh, 


they aro ſaid to 


contrary way, they are 


they are 


traverting the 


they make a proffer 


A 
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A leſſon on the horn to encourage the hounds, is named a 


call, or a recheat. — That blown at the death of a deer, is 
called the mort. The part belonging to the dogs of any 
chaſe they have killed, is the reward. They ſay, take. of 
a deer's skin 3 ſtrip or caſe a hare, fox, and all forts of vermin - 
which is done by beginning at the ſnout, and turning the skin 
over the cars, down to the tail, 


Badger HUNTING. — A badger is called by ſeveral names, viz. 


a gray brock, horeſon, or bauſon. — The male is a badger on 
bore-pig, and the female a /orw. 5 

This beaſt is very frequent in Italy, Sicily, the Alpine and 
Helvetian coaſts; and not uncommon in France and Eng- 
land. | 

There are two kinds, the one reſembling a dog in his feet, and 
the other a hog by his cloven hoof: They differ too in their 
ſnout and colour, the one reſembling that of a dog, the other 
of a ſwine: The firſt has a greyer or whiter coat than the 
other, and goes farther out to prey: They differ alſo in their 
meat, the one eating fleſh and carrion, like a dog, the other 
roots and fruit, like a hog. | ' 
Tuberville likewiſe mentions two forts of badgers, but in a 


different manner; the one, according to him, caſting his fi- 


aunts long, like a fox, having bis reſidence in rocks, and 
making his burrow very deep; whereas the burrows of the 
other are made in light ground, and have more variety of cells 
and chambers: The one is called the badger-pig, and the o- 
ther the badger-whelp ; or the one may be called canine, and 
the other /win;þ: The firſt has his noſe, throat, and ears 
yellowiſh, and is much blacker and higher legged than the 

tter, Both live on fleſh, hunting greedily after carrion ; 
and are pernicious to warrens, eſpecially when big with young. 


| When the badgers earth; after they have dug a good depth, 


they make uſe of an expedient to carry off the earth. — In 
order to which, one of them lies down on his back, and on his 
belly the reſt lay the earth; thus taking his hind feet in their 
mouth, they draw the belly-laden badger out of the hole or 
cave, and having disburdened him, he re-enters, and repeats 
the Jabour till the work be compleated. | 

The badger is a very ſleepy beaſt, eſpecially in the day time, 
ſeldom ſtirring abroad but in the night, whence the denomi- 
nation lucifuga, g. d. avoider of the light. a 
The badger is a deep biting beaſt, having very ſharp teeth: to 


gonad againſt the effects whereof, it is uſual to put great 


road collars about the dogs necks. His back is broad, and 
his legs longer or the right fide than the left, whence he runs 


| beſt on the ſide of a hill or cart-road way. He fights on his 


back, and by this means is at liberty to uſe both his teeth and 
nails : He has a faculty of blowing up his skin after a ſtrange 
manner, by which he defends himſelf againſt any blow or bite 
of the dogs; ſo that you may thraſh your heart out on his 
back; but a ſmall ſtroke on the noſe diſpatches him preſently. 
In Italy and Germany they eat the fleſh. of badgers, boiling 
it with pears; but in England it is not liked, being of a ſweet 
rankiſh taſte, It is beſt in September; and of the two kinds, 
the fiwinyh badger is the beſt meat. ; 
They are long livers, and generally grow blind by meer age; 
from which time they never ſtir out of their holes, but are fed 
by the reſt. | lo 

The method of Hunting the badger is thus : — Seek the earth 
and burrows where he lies, and in a clear moon-ſhine night go 
and ſtop all the holes but one or two, and therein place ſacks, 


faſtened with drawing ftrings, which may ſhut him in as ſoon 
as he ſtrains the bag, — The bags thus ſet, caſt off your 


hounds, and beat all the groves, hedges, or tufts within a mile] 


or two. What badgers are abroad, being alarmed by the dogs, 
will ftrait repair to their earths, and ſo be taken. 
He that ſtays to watch the ſacks, muſt ſtand cloſe, and upon 
a clear wind; elſe the badger will find him, and fly ſome 
other way for _ If the hounds either encounter him, or 
e before he can pet into his earth, he will 
Rand at bay like a boar, and make excellent ſport. 
If the badger be attacked in his earth ; as ſoon as he perceives 
the terriers yearn him, he will ſtop the hole between the dogs 
and himſelf ; and if the dogs continue baying, he removes his 
baggage with him, and goes into another apartment or cham- 
ber, of which he uſually has half a dozen in the burrow ; thus 
retreating from one to the other, till he can go no farther, and 
barricading the way as he goes. 


Buck HunTinG, or HunTiNG of fallow deer. — The buck 


the firſt year, is called a fawn, — The ſecond year, a pric- 
tet. — The third, a forel. — The fourth, a ſore. — The 
fifth, a buck of the firſt head. — The ſixth year, a great 
buck, | 

The female is called dee or deo. — The firſt year, a fawn. 
— The ſecond, a tegg. — The third, a de. 

This beaſt is common in moſt countries, being as corpulent 
a5 a hart, but in moſt things reſembling more a roe, except 


in colour; which is various, but moſt commonly branded ©; 


ſandy on the back, having a black lift all along on th. 
ridge, and the belly and fides ſpotted with white. 
The male has horns not much differing from a hart, except 


in largeneſs, and they grow out of the head like fingers out | her courſe, | 
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of the hand ; whence it is called cervus paimatus. The pe. 
male is without horns. | 102 
Leſs art and skill are required in lodging a buck, than in har. 
bouring a hart; nor does there need ſo much drawing after: 
It is ſufficient that you- judge by the view, and mark what 
grove or covert he enters; for he does not wander and roye 
ſo often as à hart, nor ſo frequently change his layer. 
When hard hunted, he takes to ſome ſtrong hold or covert 
he is acquainted with; not flying far before the hounds, not 
. crofling nor doubling, nor uſing any of the ſubtleties the hart 
is accuſtomed to, 112 ; | 
The buck will beat a brook, but ſeldom a great river, 23 
the hart; nor can he ſtay fo long at ſoil. 
The greateſt ſubtlety a huntſman need uſe in Hunting the 
buck, is to beware of Hunting counter or change, becauſe 
of the plenty of fallow deer, which uſe to come more dircch.. 
ly upon the hounds than the red deer do. 
The buck herds more than the hart, and lieth in the drieſt 
places: but if he be at large, unconfined in a park, he herds 
but little from Ay to Auguſt, becauſe the flies trouble him, 
He takes delight in hilly places, but chuſes the dales to feed in. 
Fox HUNTING, — This animal, the firſt year, is called a cb, 
— The ſecond, a fox. — The third, an old fox. 
His nature, in many ref; is like that of a wolf; and 
both bring the ſame number of cubs at a litter ; but the fox 
litters deep under ground, which the wolf does not. 
A bitch fox is hard to take, when bragged, and with cub, 
in regard ſhe lies near her burrow, into which ſhe rw, h 
on hearing the leaſt noiſe ; indeed it is no eaſy matter 0 
take her at any time, as being a beaſt of exceeding ſublet; 
What makes Fox-hunting the more entertaining, is, the 
ſtrong hot ſcent he affords, which keeps up an excellent cry; 
but as his ſcent is hotter at hand, fo it dies ſooner than that 
of a gg Se. Add, that he never flies far buiurc e 
hounds, as not truſting to his legs, or the champion g n, 
but has recourſe to the ſtrongeſt coverts. — 1 can 
no longer ſtand up before the hounds, he takes carth, and 
muſt be dug out, — When courſed by 83 on 2 
plain, his laſt re is. uſually to piſs on his tail, and flap i: 
in their faces as they come near him; ſometimes {quiring 
his thicker excrement upon them, to make them give over 
their courſe. BY ayes 
When a bitch goes a clicketing, and ſeeks the dog, the crics 
with a hollow voice, not unlike the howling of 2 mad 
dog; and, the like noiſe ſhe makes when ſhe miſles any of 
her cubs ; but never cries at all when ſhe is killing, but de- 
fends herſelf in ſilence to the laſt gaſp. "Ws 
The fox is taken with hounds, grey-hounds, terriers, nets, 
and gins, — Of terriers there are two forts, the one crook- 
legged, and commonly ſhort-haired, which take earth well, 
and lie long at fox or badger ; the other ſhagged and ſtraight- 
legged, which will not only bunt above ground as others, 
but alſo enter the earth with great fury, though they cannot 
ſtay in ſo long, by reaſon of their vehemence. 
The fox chuſes to earth in ground hard to dig, as in clay or 
ſtony ground, or amongſt the roots of trees; and his carth 
has commonly but one hole, which goes ſtraight along in, be- 
fore it come at their couch. He ſometimes by craft poſſeſſes 
himſelf of a badger's old burrow, which has variety of chan- 
bers, holes, and angles. Geſner relates, that he frequently cheats 
the badger of his habitation, by laying his excrement at the mouth 
of the other's burrow: Add, that the wolf being an enemy 
to the fox, this latter ſecures his earth, by laying an herb ca!- 
led ſea-onion in the mouth thereof, which the wolf has a na- 
tural averſion to, ſo that he never comes near the place WH 
it either lies or grows. ; 
Hare HunTiNG.— A hare, the firſt year, is called a /everet.—- 
The ſecond year, a hare. — The third, a great hare. 
A hare is called in Hebrew, arnebet ; which being feminine, 
poſſeſſed a great many with the notion that all hares were fe- 
males. — He is called /ages, by the Greeks, for his immo 
rate luſt, and by the ſame nation pteax, for his fear ; aid by 
the Latins, lepus, quaſi levi- pes, to denote ſwiftneſs of fect. 
There are four ſorts of hares. — Some live in the mountains, 
ſome in the fields, ſome in the marſhes, and ſome any whcie 
indifferently. 
Thoſe of the mountains are the moſt ſwift, and thoſe of the 
marſhes the ſloweſt : The wandering hares are moſt difficult 
and dangerous to follow. | 
Each part and member of the hare is formed for celerity ; the 
head is round and ſhort, of a convenient length; the cars long 
and lofty, to hear the enemy at a diſtance, and ſave itſelf in 
time; the lips continually move, fleeping and waking d 
the eye is too big and round for the lid to cover it, even wil 
aſleep, ſo that the creature fleeps as it were on the watch. I he 
breaſt is capacious, and fitted to take more breath than any 
other beaſt. See Hare's-EvE. 
They feed abroad to conceal their forms; and never drink, but 
content themſelves with the dew. Her ears lead the way " 
her chaſe ; for with one of them ſhe hearkeneth to the cry of 
the dogs, the other being ſtretched forth like a fail to promote 


The 


— 


The hares of the mountains often exerciſe themſelves in yallies 
and plains, and through practice grow acquainted with the 
neareſt way to their forms. Thoſe Which frequent buſhes 
and brakes, are not able to endure labour, nor very ſwift, as 
being tender Footed, and growing fat through diſcontinuance 
wn n "IJ, 

When the have has left the dogs far behind, ſhe goes to ſome 


jill or riſing ground, where, rearing on her hinder legs, ſhe ob- 
ſerves at what diſtance her purſuers are. 


The ſcent is naturally ſtronger in wood hares than field hares; 


but in all ſorts it is ſtrongeſt when they feed on green corn. 
_ In winter mornings, the ſcent does not lie till the froſt 
be a little thawed : and it may be added, that a hare always 
jeaves more ſcent when ſhe goes to relief, than when ſhe goes 
rm. | | 
. are more ſeen in winter than ſummer, becauſe 
as the nights arc longer, they travel farther.— Their prints 
are very uncertain at the full moon; at which time oy 
leap and play together. The young, it is to be obſerved, 
tread heavier than the old, by reaſon their limbs are weaker. 
A buck, or male-hare, is known by his beating the hard high- 
ways, feeding farther out in the plains, and making his doub- 
lings of a greater compaſs than the female, who keeps cloſe 
by ſome covert fide, turning, winding, and croſſing in the 
buſhes like a coney, and rately running out an end; whereas 
the buck, having once made a turn. or two about his form, 
then farewel hounds, for be will frequently lead them five or 
ſix miles without once turning his head: Add, that the buck 
is known, at his riſing out of form, by his hinder parts, 
which are more white, or his ſhoulders redder than the does. 
The hare regulates her conduct according to the weather, — In 
a moiſt day, ſhe holds the bighways more than at any other 
time, by reaſon the ſcent is then moſt apt to lie; and if ſhe 
come at the ſide of any young grove or ſpring, ſhe forbears 
to enter, but ſquats down aſide thereof, till the hounds have 
over-ſhot her; upon which ſhe returns the ſame way ſhe came 
without turning into ahy covert, for fear of the wet and dew 
hanging on the boughs. | 
Regard is alſo to be had to the place where the hare fits, and 
upon what wind; for if her form be either upon the north 
or ſouth wind, ſhe will not willingly run into the wind, but 
aſide, or down the wind: On the contrary, if ſhe form in 
the water, it is a ſign ſhe is foul and meaſled, and in the 
courſe will make all her doublings and croſſings about brook 
ſides, and near plaſhes; for her ſcent, under this condition, 
being very ſtrong, ſhe needs a place that will take but little. 
Sometimes, when hunted down, ſhe will ftart a freſh hare, 
and ſquat in the ſame form : Other times ſhe will creep under 
the door of a ſheep-coat, and hide among the ſheep, or run 
among a flock of ſheep ; and not without the utmoſt difficulty 


be taken from among them. Add, that ſome will take the | 


round like a coney ; which is called going to vault. 
— hares will go up one ſide of the hedge, and come down 
the other; and we have known a hare, that being ſorely 
hunted, has got upon a quick-ſet hedge, and ran a good way 
on the top thereof, and then leaped off upon the ground : 
And it is no unuſual thing for them to take themſelves to 
furz-buſhes, and leap from one to another, whereby the hounds 

are frequently in default. 


A hare does not live above ſeven years, at moſt, efpecially the 


buck: And if he and the doe keep one quarter, they will not 
ſuffer any ſtrange hare to fit by them; whence the proverb, 
© The more you hunt, the more hares you ſhall have ;* fince, 
having killed one hare, another comes and poſſeſſes his form. 
By the way it is to be obſerved, that to enter a young kennel 
of hounds, regard muſt be had to the nature of the country, 
and of the quarry ; for, according to the place wherein they 
are entered, and the game firſt given them, will they after- 
wards prove. Thus, if they be entered in a champion coun- 
try, they will ever after more delight to hunt there than in any 
other place, &c. 

Having found where a hare hath relieved in ſome paſture or 
corn field; to find her form, the ſeaſon of the year, and the 
ſtate of the weather, are to be conſidered, — In the ſpring or 
ſummer, a hare will not fit in the buſhes, becauſe frequently 
offended with piſmires, ſnakes, and adders; but will fit in 
corn fields and open places. — In winter they chooſe to fit 
near towns and villages, in tufts of thorns and brambles, 
eſpecially when the wind is northerly or ſoutherly. — Ac- 
cording to the ſeafon and nature of the place where the 
hare is accuſtomed to ſit, there beat with your hounds and 
ſtart her; which is better ſport than trailing of her from her 
relief to her form. Having ftarted her, ſtep in; and halloe 
in the hounds till they have undertaken it, crying, That, 
That, or 'There, There, and go on with full cry ; then 
recheat them, and follow at a diſtance, taking care not 
to forward them too much at firſt, as being apt, in the firſt 
heat, to over-ſhoot the game. — Above all things mind the 


for the whole day ; all the other doublings ſhe afterwards 
makes being like the firſt. — According to the policies you 


ſee 55 uſe, and the place where you Hlunt, make your com- 
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paſs; to help the defaults, great or little, long or ſhort 3 al- 


ways ſeeking the moiſteſt and moſt commodious places fot the 
hounds to ſcent in. 


Hart HunTixG, of HunTinG of Red Dir. = This ani- 


ö 


mal, the firſt year is called a calf; or hind calf. — The ſecond 


year, a #nobber, — The third, a broch. — The fourth, « flag- 
gard.— The fifth, a fag. — The ſixth, a hare. 

The female is called a hind. — The firſt year the is a calf. 
— The ſecond, a hearſe, and ſometimes a brocket's „iter. 
— The third, a hind. n 

Terms occurring more eſpecially in Hunting the hart, and 
not yet explained, are as follow. — The print or impreſſion 
where a deer has lain, is called a layer: If it be in covert, or 
a thicket, it is called his harbour. Where a deer has paſſed 
into a thicket, leaving marks whereby his bulk may be gueſ- 
ſed at, it is called an entry. — When they caſt their heads, 
they are ſaid to mew, When they rub their heads againſt 
trees, to bring off the pills of their horns, they are ſaid to 


fray. — When a deer hard Hunted takes to ſwimming in the 


water, ſhe is ſaid to go to foil, When they turn head a- 
gainſt the hounds, they are faid to bay. — When the hounds 
touch the ſcent, and draw on till they put up the hart, they 
are ſaid to draw on the fot. | 

As to the nature and qualitics of the hart, it is to be obſerved 
that he is an excellent ſwimmer z there being inſtances, when 
ſore Hunted, of his plunging into the ſea, and being killed by 
fiſhermen twelve milcs from land. — When in going to rut, 
they have occaſion to croſs a great river, or arm of the ſea, 
it is ſaid they aſſemble in great herds; the ſtrongeſt goes in 
firſt, and the next of ſtrength follows; and ſo one after the 
other, relieving themſelves by ſtaying their heads on the but- 
tocks of each other. 

The hind commonly carries her calf eight or nine months, 
which uſually falls in May : Some have two at once; and 
they eat up the skin wherein the calf laid. — As the young 
grows up, ſhe teaches it to run, leap, and how to defend it- 
ſelf from the hounds. - 

The hart is amazed at hearing any call, or whiſtle in his fiſt : 
If you cry ware, ware, or take heed, you will ſee him in- 
ſtantly turn back, and make ſome little ſtand. His ſenſe of 
hearing is very perfect when his head and ears are ereCted z but 
very imperfect when he holds them down : Hence, when he 
pricks up his ears, he is known to be apprehenſive of danger. 
When he is on foot, and not afraid, he wonders; and takes 
pleaſure to gaze at every thing he ſees. | 
The hart is very long lived, commonly reaching to an hundred 
years, of upwards, — The principal marks of his age are taken 
from his head; yet is this ſomewhat precarious, ſome having 
more croches thereon at the fame age than others. Thoſe 
are accounted to excel in beauty of horns, which bear them 
high, See Ack. 

The horns do not grow to the bone or ſcalp, but only to the 
sin, branching into many ſpears, and falling off once & year, 
in the ſpring. — Though ſolid throughout, as ſtones, yet if 
they remain a while in the air, they grow very light and fri- 
able, diſcovering themſelves to be no other than an earthy 
ſubſtance, concrete and hardened with a ſtrong heat into the 
form of bones. See Hz ap. 

The horns being fallen, they retire and hide themſelves in 
the ſhades, to avoid the annoyance of flies ; and only come 
out to feed in the night. — Their new horns appear at firſt 
like bunches, very ſoft and tender ; but by the increaſe of the 
ſun's heat, at length grow harder, and are covered with a 
rough skin, called a velvet head, — As that skin dries, they 
daily try the ſtrength of their new heads upon trees, which 
not only burniſhes and ſcrapes off the roughneſs, but, by the 
pain they feel hereby, admoniſhes them how Jong to forbear 
the company of their fellows; for when the horn grows in- 
ſenſible, they return td their former condition. 

The taking of this beaſt requires a deal of art and attention, 
— The deceitſul and ſubtle hart, ſays Geſner, by windings 
and turnings deceives its hunters, no leſs than the harts of 
© Mzandros, flying from the terrible cry of Diana's hounds. 
© The prudent hunter, therefore, muſt frame his dogs, as Py- 
« thagoras did his ſcholars, with words of art, to ſet them on, 
and take them off at pleaſure.” Sce Hou. 

When he goes for ſport, he is firſt to encompaſs the beaſt, 
en ſon giſte, in her own layer; and thus unharbour her in the 
view of the dogs, that ſo they may never loſe her ſlot or 
footing. — But note, a deal of choice and diſcretion is here 
required*; for he may not ſet off upon every otie, cither of 
the herd, or thoſe which wander ſolitary : The young, the 
ſmall, &c. are to be paſſed over; and partly by ſight, and 
partly by the footing, fewmets, the largeneſs of the layer, Oe. 
he muſt make judgment of the game, ſingling out for that 
purpoſe the largeſt head in the whole herd, 

There are divers means for knowing an old hart, viz. by the 


ot, the entries, the abatures and foils, the fewmets, gate and 


firſt doubling the hare makes, which is to be a key or direction | 


walks, fraying-/tocks, head and branches. 

19. As to the fot. -— The treadings of the hart's foot are to 

be careſully noted: If you find the treadings of two, the 

one long, and the other round, yet equally big, the longeſt 
1 ſlot 


H 


Dot declares the largeſt hart: A 


foot never over- 


to be ald. —— 3” 3 
hart, obſerve his entries and galleries into 


the hart be large, and whether he will 
hounds : If he have 
| ſwift, light, and well 
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three ſucceeding months they 
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October they leave the thick 
- Which ſeaſon, they have no 


harbour. 


Having found out the 


the dogs; and, ſome on horſe 


Sometimes he will pu 
and rouſe them, to ma 
lying down flat - in ſome 
make the hounds over- 


the voice 


cattle, as cows, 


here opportunity 


ke the 'hounds V. 
of their layers u 


leaſt by touchin 
the hounds, | 
whence the old rule, 
© find, let him try up the river, and d 


nd bloog 
learn to 


it be. fu 
out a hart in 


the brisker, 
fat he is. Then t 


cer, by firſt fl 


g prefented with 3 
; which done, and 


Nd. -— 


bed. — The 
are i 

that have hor 
The ote is ſuppoſed 


ne being, 


in his ſtead into 
on which occa- | 
and break off the | 


ther deer at layer, 

change, himfel 

m, that when 
"down again to 
artificially built with 
ther in fine order. 
„as feeding on {i 


n a yard, without 
one thicket after an- 
gathering them together, and 
beating ſome of 
eaſily eſca 


among the Getmaz 
Carthufian friars, 
fleſh, are allowed t 


much in praiſe of otter 


eat all manner . 
have, of late, 


them into his 


particular dogs, called 575 


y Hunted, is the ſoil 
ga bough, or the like 
He always ſwims. 


; keeping 


If the hounds find an of 
places, to learn by 
If theſe make no 

the ſpraints, — Th 
as a hart or deer. 

The otter always endeavou 
he is maſter. = I 
ready with your 
chief advantage : If 
ter, ſtrive to ſet a 
will vent, and there ndea 


the prints, 
diſcovery, j 


n Hunting him 
ſpears, 


where you expect he 
m with the ſpcar : 
3 Which, if they 
unting and trailing 
t every tree root, every oſier 
will take 


means the 


vour to ſtrike 
e/him with the hounds 
tered, will come cha 
de, and bea 
bulruſhes ; na 
beat it like 
ly eſcape. . 
nd himſelf wounded with a 


If you miſs, pur 
be good, and well 
along by the river ſi 
bed, and tuft of 
the water, and 
otter can hard 
If the beaſt ff 
land, where 


, ſometimes, t 
a ſpaniel ; by which 


ſpear, he makes to 


he will maintain a furious battle with the dog 


H UR 


Roe-buck HUN TIN OG.— The Roe-buck, the firſt ear, is called a 


| hind, The ſecond, a gyrle.— The third, a emnſe, — The 
— a Roe-buck of 4 fin bend. The fifth year, a fair 
ge- buck. | 
We have no Roe deer in England; but they abound in Scot- 
land, Germany, Africa, &c. And it ſhould feem they had 
been more common among us, our antient huntſmen {til} re- 
raining the prppet terms for the chaſe. 
They make good chaſe, ſtand long, and fly end-way, — 
When a Roe croſſes and doubles, it is called trapyning. 
Their ſwiftneſs appears not only on earth, but in waters, 
through which they cut their way as with oars ; whence they 
love lakes and ftreams, breaking the floods to come ar freſh 
paſture, feeding on ruſhes, Oe. a ; 
Horns grow only on the male; being. ſet with fix or ſeven 
branches, not palmed, but branchy, yet thorter than fallow 
deer. After rutting he caſts his head. 
They are ſaid never to wink, not even when aſleep; for 
which conceit their blood is preſcribed to perſons dim-ſighted 
or pur-blind, - The tail of this beaſt is less and ſhorter 
than that of a fallbw deer, inſomuch, that it is queſtioned 
whether it ought to have that denomination. 
They keep moſt in mountains among the rocks ; and when 
hunted, Martial tells us, will bang thereon with their horns, 
to delude the dogs. — They are often taken by counterfeit- 
ing their voice, which the huntſman does by the aſſiſtance 
of a leaf in his mouth. 8 
When hunted, t 
back on the dogs directly, when they can no longer endure. 
They alſo take foil, as the hart; and will hang by a bough 
in ſuch a manner, as that nothing ſhall appear but their ſhout. 
HURDLES, in fortification, twigs of willows or ofters, in- 
terwoven cloſe together, ſuſtained by ſtrong ſtakes, and uſu- 


ally laden with earth. 
Hurdles, called alſo clayes, ſerve to render batteries firm, to 


conſolidate the paſſages over muddy ditehes, to cover tra- 
verſes, and lodgments for the defence of the workmen a- 


See CLAYES. | | 
HuRDLEs, in husbandry, are frames made either of ſplit tim- 


ber, or of hazle rods, platted together; to ſerve for gates in 
encloſures, or to make ſheepfolds, &c. See WarTLes. 
HURDS, or Harps of Flax or Hemp, the coarſer parts, 
ſeparated in the dreſſings from the tear or fine ſtuff. See 
Heme, and FLAx. 
HURLE Bone, in a horſe, is a bone near the middle of the 
buttock z very apt to go out of its ſockets with a flip or 
ſtrain. - | 
HURLERS, a ſquare ſet of ſtones in Cornwall, fo called 
from an odd opinion advanced by the common people, that 
they are ſo many men. petrified or changed into ſtones, for 
profaning the ſabbath-day by hurling the ball, an exerciſe for 
which the people of that country have been always famous. 
HURTS, in heraldry, by ſome wrote Hun rs, and by 
others HUER Ts, are azure or blue rundles. 
The Engliſh heralds diſtinguiſh between the colours of run- 
dles, and give them different names agreeable thereto: thoſe 
of other nations content themſelves to call theſe torteaux 
4 azure; and in other caſes, only add the reſpective colour 
to the term torteaux, | 
But theſe being blue, ſome will have them ſignify bruiſes or 
contuſions in the fleſh, which often turn to that colour ; 


others ſuppoſe them whortle berries. 


HURRICANE, a furious ſtorm of wind, ariſing from a| 


contrariety and oppoſition of ſeveral winds. See Wixp, 


and WHiRL wind. 
Hurricanes are frequent in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies making 


terrible ravages in the iſlands thereof; blowing down houſes, 
rooting up trees, and even whole woods, c. | 
They begin in the north, ſome ſay the weſt, ban turn 
round; and in a little time veer through all points of the 
compaſs. ; 
It is the cuſtom for the French and Engliſh inhabitants in 
the Caribbee iſlands, to ſend every year about June to the 
native Caribbees of S. Dominico and 8. Vincent, to know 
whether there will be any Hurricanes that year? and about 
ten or twelve days ere any Hurricane come, they conſtant- 
ly ſend them word. a 
The prognoftics thoſe Barbarians go by, are given us by 
captain Langford, who, in 1697, engaged one of them, by 
civilities, to reveal them to him. 
It is one of their principles, that all Hurricanes come either 
on the day of the full, change, or quarter of the moon; 
each of which is diſcovered by a number of phænomena the 
preceding quarters, as, a turbulent sky, ſun red, univerſal 
calm, the ſtars appearing red, noiſes in hollows or cavities of 
the earth, ſtrong ſmell of the ſea, a ſettled weſterly wind, Ge. 
That author aſſures us, he received this benefit from the in- 
formation, that whereas Hurricanes are fo dreadful, that all 
Ips are afraid to put out to ſea while they laſt, and chuſe 


— 


turn much, and often, and will come 


H Us K, among botaniſts, 
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rather to periſh at anchor in the roads; yet, with good ma- 
nagement, a veſſel may lie out at fea in theſe, as lafely a; 


two great Hurricanes, and taught others how to do the ſame, 
by putting out from port, where they would inevitably have 
periſhed. And from the prognoſtics above, he foretold ſe- 
veral Hurricanes at land, 8 

He adds, that all Zterricones begin from the north, and 
turn to the weſtward, till arriving at the ſouth-eaſt, their 
force is ſpent. 

The cauſe he ſuggeſts to be the ſun's leaving the zenith of 
thoſe places, and going back towards the fouth ; and the re- 
pelling or bounding back of the wind, occaſioned by the 
—＋ og the general trade wind, Phils/»phical Tranſaions, 

9 246, 


H USBAND, Maritus, a man joined, or contracted with 


a woman, in marriage. See MARRIAGE. 
By the laws of England, the wife is ſuppoſed wholly under 
the dominion of her Husband, nor can act or will any thing 


J. Philip Palthen, profeſſor of law at Gripſwald, gives us a 
very learned diſſertation on the Fusband of a queen, who is 
not king, De Marito Regine: He defines him a man mar- 
ried with a princeſs that holds a crown by right of inherit- 
ance, but who only contracted marriage with him, on con- 
dition that the marriage ſhould not change his condition, nor 
give him any command over his wite, or joint authority with 
her; nor intitle him to ſucceed to any of her royalties after 
without the intervention of ſome further act. 
Hence he concludes, that in ſuch caſe it is the queen is real- 


This, however, does not hinder but the Husband may be a 
king elſewhere, and in that quality ſuperior to his wife for 
a maiden queen may either marry a fovereign prince, or a 
ſubject, and this either of her ow realm, or another: of all 
which caſcs he gives inſtances : as, that of Ferdinand and IIA. 


over the kingdom of Arragon, nor to the other over that of 


Caſtile ; of Joan daughter of Iſabella, and Philip of Auſtria ; 
Philip II. of Spain, and Mary queen of England; the two 


Joans queens of Naples; Mary queen of Scots, and the 
dauphin of France ; and laſtly, queen Anne, whoſe Huihan 
was her ſubject, yielded homage to her as a vaſſal, and took 
an oath of fidelity to her as her miniſter.—- NI. Palthen pro- 
ceeds to examine in what kingdoms this may happen : and 
ſhews, that it cannot be in an elective kingdom, nor an uſu- 
fructuary one; whence he concludes, that we ſhall never ſee 
it in Poland, France, or Germany ; but that there are in. 
ſtances of it in all the other monarchies, of any ſtanding, in 
Europe, He goes on to ſhew, that a queen ought not to 
marry a king; that it is no violation of the conjugal ſociety, 
for her Husband to be ſubject to her; and anſwers all the 
difficulties that may be ſtarted with regard thereto, particu- 
larly from puſſages of ſcripture, as 1 Cor. XIV. 34. Gen. iii, 
16. Eph. v. 22. Col. iii. 18, Cc. 

the part which a flower grows out 
of. See FLowes. 

Of theſe there are ſeveral kinds, as bulbous or rod Hughes, 
bottle Husks, middle Husks, foot Husks, hoſe Huks, &c. Sce 


Hos t-Huskt, &c. 


HUSSARS, HussAR Ds, or HussAR Ts, an order or ſpecies 


of ſoldiery in Poland, and Hungary, commonly oppoſed to 


the Ottoman cayalry. 

The Huſſars are horſemen, clothed in tygers and other sk ins, 
and garniſhed and ſet out with plumes of feathers, Their 
arms are the ſabre, and bayonet. 

They are very reſolute ; firm partiſans ; and better in a haſty 
en than a ſet battle, 

The emperor and king of France have of theſe Hufſars in 
their ſervice. 


the year 1407, began openly to oppoſe and preach againſt divers 
errors in doctrine, as well as corruptions in point of difci- 
pline, then reigning in the church, Sce WICKLIFF1s'r, and 
WALDENSEs, 

He 
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He was condemned, with Jerom of Prague, by the council 
'of 8 and burnt, in the year 1415 ; but his diſci- 
ples ill ſtuck to his doctrines. Joh. Ziſca, being put at 
their head in Bohemia, maintained a war a long time againſt 
the emperor Sigiſmond, with great ſucceſs. And Procopius 
Holy, another of their leaders, conducted them with equal 

courage. E | 
The Huſſte ſpread over all Bohemia and Hungary, and even 
Sileſia and Poland ; and there are ſome remains of them ftill 


ing moſt inclination, to the former, his rival grew jealous 4 
and, to be revenged, one day, as Apollo was, play ing at the 
diſcus, i. e. quoits, with Hyacinth, Zephyrus turned the di- 

rection of a quoit Which Apollo had pitebed, ſull upon 
the head. of the unhappy Hyacinth, who fell down dead. 
Apollo transformed him into à flower of the ſame name: and 
as a: farther token of reſpect, inſtituted this feaſt. _ 

The Macinthia laſted three days; the firſt and third where- 
of were ed in bewailing the death of Hyacinth, and 


ſubſiſting in all thoſe parts. "06 | 
HUSTINGS, HusTinGUm, a court of Common. Pleas 
held before the lord mayor and aldermen of London, in 


' Guild-Hall. See Cour, and Guitp-HaLit. 


the ſecond. in feaſting and rejoycing. . | 

T he perſons who aflifted at the ceremony were crowned with 
ivy ; by reaſon, ſays Voſſius, De 1dolol. Lib. II. c. 14. that 
Bacchus and Apollo were the ſame perſon, - 


Of the great antiquity of this court we find this mention in|HY BRISTICA, in antiquity, a ſolemn feall, held among 


the laws of king Edward the confeflor. — Debet etiam in 
London gue g caput regni & legum, ſemper curia domini re- 
gis fingulis ſeptimanis, die luna Huſtingis ſedere & tener: - 
fundata erat olim & edificata ad inſtar & ad modum & in 
memoriam veteris magne Troje, & uſque in hodiernum diem, 
leges, & jura & dignitates, & libertates regiaſque conſuetu- 
dines fog: 2 ſemper inuiolabilitate conſervat. Taylor Hift. 
of Gavel-kind. | 5 

7 he court of Huſtings is the principal and higheſt of all the 
courts of the city. — Error. or attaint lies there of a judg- 
ment or falſe verdict in the ſheriffs courts. | 

Other cities and towns had alſo courts of the ſame name, as 
Wincheſter, Lincoln, York, Shippey, &c. 


_ HUT, or Hurtr, from the Saxon, hutce, a {mdll cottage 


or hovel. See COTTAGE... | 

The word. is alſo uſed for the ſoldiers lodges in the field ; 

otherwiſe called baracks, or caſerns. | See BARACK, and 
 CASERN, 461 
HUXING, the Pike, among fiſhermen, a particular me- 
thod of catching that fiſh ; very diverting. See Pike Fign- 


* 


ING. 


as can be got ; blow them up, and tie them cloſe and ſtrong ; 
and at the mouth of each, tie a line, longer or ſhorter, ac- 
cording to the depth of the water. At the end of the line is 
faſtened an armed hook, artificially baited ; and thus they 
are put into the water with the advantage of the wind, that 
they may gently move up and down the pond. | 
Now, when «maſter pike has ſtruck himſelf, it affords a deal 
of entertainment to ſee him bounce it about in the water with 
a bladder at his tail ; at laſt, when they perceive him almoſt 
ſpent, they take him up. | 0 

HY ACINTH, or JAciNTH, in natural hiſtory, a precious 
ſtone; thus called from its reſemblance of the purple flower 
named Hyacinth, or the violet. See PREC1ous Stone, 
Though this, it muſt be obſerved, holds of the antient, ra- 
ther than the modern ZHacinth, which is uſually of a deep 
reddiſh yellow, approaching a flame colour, or the deepeſt 
amber. The antient ſeems to have been a different ſtone, of 
a purple colour tending to blue. | | 


There are four forts of HMyacinths: thoſe interinized with a 


vermilion colour; thoſe of a ſaffron colour ; thoſe of. an 
amber colour; and, laftly, thoſe of a white, intermixed with 
a ſlight red. | 
Hyacinths, again, are diſtinguiſhed into oriental and occiden- 
tal, The oriental, come from Calicut and Cambaya, and 
are equal in hardneſs to the oriental amethyſt. — The occi- 
dental are found in Bohemia and Portugal, which are a de- 
gree ſofter, 

The ſtone graves or cuts fine, and would be more uſed for 
ſeals, &c.. but that the graving frequently coſts more than the 
ſtone, 

The antients uſed it for amulets and taliſmans; and bore it 
about their neck, or ſet in rings, &c. ſuppoſing it to have 
the virtue of ſecuring them from the plague, &c. 

The Hyacinth uſed in medicine, and whereof the confeftion 
of Macinth is made, is a different ſtone, of which there 
are three ſeveral ſorts: the firſt about the bigneſs and figure 
of a grain of ſalt, and pretty ſoft: the ſecond ruddy, and 
ſhaped like the point of a diamond, found in divers parts of 
Italy, Sileſia, Bohemia, &c. The third is white, inter- 
mixed with yellow, and ſome other colours ; being found in 


the Greeks, with ſacrifices and other ceremonies ; wherca: 
the men attended in the apparel of women; .and the women 
in that of men, to Yo honour to Venus in quality either of 
a god, or a goddeſs, or both. FEW 
Or, according to the account gen by others, the Hybri- 
_ ftica was a feaſt celebrated at Argos, wherein the women, 
being dreſſed like men, inſulted their husbands, and treated 
them with all marks of ſuperiority, in memory of the Ar- 
gian dames having antiently defended their country with ſin- 
mrs courage againſt Cleomenes and Demaratus. 
lutarch ſpeaks of this feaſt in his treatiſe of the great actions 
of women. The name, he obſerves, ſignifies infamy ; which 
is well accommodated to the occaſion, wherein the women 
ſtrutted it about in clokes, while the men were obliged to 
dangle in petticoats. 3 | 
HYADES®, in aſtronomy, are ſeven ſtars in the bull's head, 
famous among the poets for the bringing of rain. 
* Whence their name "Te#«c, from the Grrek, dt, p/uere, to 
rain. | 5 | 
The principal of them is in the left eye, by the Arabs called 
_ aldebaran. Their longitudes, latitudes, &c. fee among thoſe 


For this purpoſe, they take thirty or forty as large bladders of the other ſtars in the conſtellation Tavuzvs. 


The poets feign them the daughters of Atlas and Pleio::c. 
Their, brother Hyas being torn to pieces by a lioneſs, they 
wept his death with ſuch vehemence, that the gods, in com- 
paſſion to them, tranſlated them into heaven, and placed 
them in the bull's forehead, where they continue to weep 
this conſtellation being ſuppoſed to preſage rain. 

Others repreſent the Myades as Bacchus's nurſes, and the 
ſame with the dodonides, who fearing the reſentment of Juno, 
and flying from the cruelty of king Lycurgus, were tran(- 
lated by upiter into heaven. N > 
HY DAT IS, 'Y&ar12, in medicine, 4 diſeaſe of the eycs; 
| being a fatty ſubſtance, growing under the skin of the upper 
eye-lid ; by which the whole eye-lid, in children, is ſome- 
times rendered c:dematous: See Eye. 0 5 
HyDATTs is alſo uſed among the modern phyſicians, for a little 
bladder of water, occaſionally found in divers parts of the 
body. See HYDATIDES. | 
HYDATIDES®*, in medicine, are little tranſparent hag; 
or bladders full of water, frequently found in divers parts of 
the body. 1 21 
The word is formed of the Greek, dog, water, which in 
the genitive caſe, gives ##«r@-, whence dv, hydatis. Sce 
HypaAT1s. #7 


Fhydatides are moſt common in dropfical perſons, and are ſup- 
poſed to ariſe from a diſtention and rupture of the lymphæ- 
ducts; being found chiefly in the parts abounding in thoſe 
veſlels, as the liver, lungs, Sc. — They are alſo 11 
found in icterical caſes. See DRoPsy, 87547 Sc. 
We have inſtances of Hydatides voided both by ſtool, by 
urine, and by vomiting. — They are of all ſizes, from a 
pin's head to a pullet's egg. 

HYDATOIDES®, TaATOEIaHEY, a name ſome au- 
thors give to the aqueous humour of the eye, incloſed be- 
tween the cornea and uvea. See Aqueous Humour, 

The word is compoſed of „e, arc, water, and 44, 
form, reſemblance. 

HYDATOSCOPIA®, called allo HYD ROMAN CV, a kin! 

of divination, or method of foretelling future events, Þ/ 

means of water. See HY DROMANCY. 


the ſame places as the red. 

In ſtrictneſs, only the firſt kind ſhould be uſed in. the con- 
fection of Hyacinth ; but the druggiſts and apothecaries fre- 
quently ſubſtitute the other. 

Confettion of Hy ACINTH, is a thin cordial electuary, com- 
poſed of divers kinds of precious ſtones, particularly of that 
whoſe denomination it bears, with certain earths, ſeeds, roots, 
coral, hartſhorn, and divers other ingredients, well mixed, 
and ground together, See Cox FECTION of Hyacinth, 

HY ACINTHIA, in antiquity, feaſts held at Sparta, in ho- 
nour of Apollo, and in commemoration of his favourite Hy- 


* The word is compounded of Cr, the genitive of g, 
water, and exeree, I view, I conſider. _ 
There is a natural or allowable kind of Hydateſcapia : it con 
ſiſts in foretelling ſtorms, tempeſts, hurricanes, Cc. from 
natural ſigns or indications in the ſea, air, clouds, &c. Sec 
WrATHER, and HURRICANE. 
HYDE of Land. See the article Hips. 
HYDE-g:/d. Sce the article HI DE-gild. i | 
HYDRA, a ſouthern conſtellation, conſiſting of twenty-ſix 
ſtars, imagined to repreſent a water-ſerpent. See CoNnSTE 1.- 
LATION, and STAR. 


acinth. 52 75 
This Hyacinth was the ſon of Amyclas, king of Sparta, and 
was beloved both by Apollo and Zephyrus. The youth ſhew- 


The ſtars in Hydra, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are twent;- 
five z in Dr. Halley's ſixty-eight; the longitudes, latitudes, 
&c. whereof are as follow. | 1 
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Middle of three in the right line 13 45 5623 29 50 

"Glowing chi 
+ Small one ng this 15 54 24/23 04 24 
Laſt of three in the right line 16 03 3921 49 28 
17 26 16[23 45 03 

Contiguous to bottom of the cup 13 44 33124 59 42 

South beneath baſe of the cup 25 01 40[30 16 31 
50 


HYD 


Namet and Sitaation: of the Stars,” © Longitude Latitude | 5 
5 32 1122 29 15/43 
* 9 17 52]25 46 06 6 
N. of thoſe preceding in the head | 59 03112 2 37] 4 
S. of thoſe preced. againſt the noſt, 53 14114 38 os | 5 
| | 11 58 0229 44 42] 6 
In the r bf the mouth 7 59 12[14 17 104 
7 47 49]11 58 23] 5 
North of two in the forchead 8 or 52[11 o7 59] 4 
South in the forehead 8 25 04|11 35 oo 5 
| it 31 0620 26 055 6 
10 
13 15 41123 50 45] 6 
In the hind part of the head 10 15 1811 00 03 4 
I4 31 58124 18 44 
Preced. of two in root of the neck 13 O5fi1 03 45 6 
18 os 2223 53 9] 6 
15 
| 18 26 024 00 29 6 
| 18 34 3222 11 31] 6 
Subſeq. in the root of the neck 15 57 O4 13 02 47 | 4 
19 23 26121 o8 10| 6 
20 14 28] 23 23 33] 6 
20 
22 12 4226 11 13] 6 
* 21 29 56/23 50 49] 6 
Small one over the heart 21 09 1519 15 o8| 6 
23 4 5% 57 49] 6 
22 57 59122 24 32] 2 


2 
Middle of va bending of the neck 21 15 42116 44 01 


South 21 25 41 15 oo 03 


Laſt of three in bending of the neck 23 19 19 4 18 17 


30 
That following the heart 28 21 1726 37 06 
That following this 1 4 23 33126 og 1 
: Ks 57 209 431 
That, again, foll. this to the North ny 4 01 45[23 11 31 


3 
5 
7 
7 
4 
26 53 1823 06 24| 6 
5 
4 
7 
5 
35 
3 22 09118 OR 6 
5 07 52122 29 43 
5 04 10122 or o2 


3 33 37118 20 37 
5 03 011% 24 10 


Another behind this and more North 


40 
— three following theſe as 


10 o oO 10 
ſin a right line 222 


7 
7 
4 
12 22 4724 08 24] 5 
15 $2 28130 11 53] 7 
12 58 27[23 I4 02147 
5 

6 

4 

7 

6 

5 

6 

4 


26 14 11]30 41 12 
North beneath baſe of the cup 


15 3525 37 33 
In A, againſt the laſt Preceding 


24 
& 3 37 39]31 35 1413 4 
and ſouth bend of South 6 47 40[33 26 12 4 
the tail Laſt 904 42]31 27 560 4 

5 
Antepenultinate of the tail 2; 20 32 0814 33 15]5, 6 
Laſt but one of tail behind Corvus 22 42 30113 43 18 3 
m * 59 34112 oz o6] 6 
In the extremity of the tail 4 18 31]13 00 37] 4 
5 52 38[13 04 11] 6 
60 
8 20 C012 54 21 
9 


5 

; 55 $5114 oz 26| 5 
Informes following Hydra's tail, 12 28 4: 

between Libra, Centaurus, and 12 49 10] 9 01 56] 6 

Lupus. 13 01 49 9 26 50 6 

65 


14 08 58[11 03 og 5 
15 $2 Olfno 13 501657 
10 43 1910 23 5216 7 


HYDRAGOGUES*, "TAPATIOTA, a ſpecies of purga- 
tive medicines ; being ſuch as are ſuppoſed peculiarly fitted 
to diſcharge ſerous, or watery humours. See PURGATIvEs. 


The word is formed of os, water, and «ev, to draw, to 
lead. 


bly ſhaking and vellicating the bowels and their appendages, 
they ſqueeze out water enough to make the ſtools appear lit- 
tle elſe. See CarHARTIC. 
The principal Zhdragogues, on the com mon opinion, are the 
Juices of elder, of the root of iris, of ſoldanella, mechoacan, 
Jalap, & C. x 
In the general, all ſudorific, aperitive, and diuretic medi- 
eines, are Hydragogues. | 

HYDRARGYR UM . "TAPAPITPON, 2 name given to 


mercury, or quickſilver. Seg Mer cur Y; 
Vor. I, | 


HYD 


The word is Greek, formed of Sy, aut, water, and 47. 
d vpe, argentur, ſilver, f d. water of lilver, by reaſon of its 
t 


reſembling liquid, or meſted filver. 

HYDRAULICS®, that part of ſtatics which conſidets the 
motion of fluids, and particularly water; with the applica- 
tion thereof in artificial Water-works. See WArEA. 

The wotd is derived from the Greek, eng. founding 
water, formed of #5; ud, water, and an-, this, ipe 
or flute: the reaſon whereof is this; that at the time of the 
firſt invention of organs, being utacquainted with the method 
of applying bellows to blow them, they made uſe of a cataract 


or fall of water to make a wind, and found them. See Ox 
GAN. 


To FHhdravlics belong, not only the conducting and raiſing 
of water, with the conſtructing of engines for thoſe pur- 
poſes ; but alſo the laws of the motion of fluid bodies. See 
MorT1ow. 

Hydroftatics explain the equilibrium of fluids, of the gravi- 
tation of fluids at reſt: upon removing that quilibrium, 


Hydraulics, therefore, ſuppoſe hydroſtatics; and the genera- 
lity of writers, ſrom the immediate relation between the two, 
Join them together, and call them both either Hydraulics or 
Hydreflatics. See HyDrosTaTic. | 
The laws of Hydraulics the reader will find under the article 
FLvuip, 
The art of raiſing waters with the ſeveral machines em- 
ployed for that purpoſe, as phon, pumps, Jyringes, fountains, 
Jets & eau, fire-engines, &c. are deſcribed under their proper 
articles, S1PHon, Pune, SYRINGE, FounTarx, Hy- 
DROCANISTERIUM, Ce. 
The principal writers who have cultivated and improved 
Hydraulics, are Jo. Cera, in his Geometria Motu; Jo. Bap. 
Balianus, De Motu Natural; Gravium, Solidarum & Li 11 
dorum Mariotte, in his Movement des Eaux & autres Hu- 
ides : D. Guglielmini, in his Menſura Aquarum Fluentium, 
where the higher laws of Zhdraulics are reduced to practice : 
Sir Iſaac Newton in his Phi Nat. Princ. Mathemat. and 
Varignon, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences. 
As to Hydraulic machines, Hero ot Alexandria is the firſt 
who has wrote thereon. Of the moderns, the principal are, 
Solomon de Caux, in a French treatiſe of Machines, and 
chiefly of Hydraulic ones : Cafp. Schottus, in his Mechanica 
Fhadraulico Pneumatica : De Chales, in his Mundus Mathema- 
ticus ; Boecler, in his Archite&tura Curiofa and Luc, Antho- 

nius Portius, | 

HYDRAULO-Pxx UMATICAL, a compound term applied, 
by ſome authors, to ſuch engines as raiſe water by means 
of the ſpring of the air. See AIR, WaTkR, and ENGINE. 
Mr. Boyle mentions a very pretty fountain, which he calls 
Fharaulo-Pneumatical ; made by the ſpring of the air preſ- 
ſing up water in a pipe, upon the air's being exhauſted out 
of a receiver, and thus the weight of the atmoſphere taken 
off, See FounTai, Vacuvun, Er. 

HYDREL AXON *, "TAPEAAION, in pharmacy, a mix- 
ture of common oil and water. See Orr, and WarER. 

The word is a compound of the Greek, 4e, aqua, water, 
and «aur, o/eum, oil. | 

Hydreleon taken internally, excites vomiting ; externally, it 
is anodyne, and promotes ſuppuration. 

HYDRENTEROCELF „ TAPENTEPOKHAH, in me- 
dicine, a hernia, or tumor occafioned by a deſcent of the in- 
teſtines, and water along with them, into the ſcrotum; Sce 
HERNIA. | | 

The word is compounded of Soy, water, eros, mteſtine, 
and »*>», tumor. 


HYDROCANISTERIU M, a hre-engine ; or a machine 
which ſpouts water plentifully, and with force, to be applied 
to the extinguiſhing of fires and conflagrations of houſes, &<, 
See FIRE, ExTINCTion, Ec. 

We have various contrivances to this effect. The firſt, 
and which is, as it were, the baſis of the reſt, is a pump 
incloſed in a ciſtula or wooden vehicle filled with water, and 
mounted on wheels; the pump being wrought with long le- 
vers which come out of the ciſtula ; and the water It raiſcs 
directed to the place by means of a jointed tube. Sec Pump, 
The Dutch and others uſe a long flexible tube of leather, 
fail cloth, or the like, which they carry or conduct in the 
hand from one room to another, as occaſion requires; ſo 
that the engine may be applied where the fire is only within- 
ſide, and does not burſt out to expoſe it to its external action. 
To improve on this original fire-engine, they have ſince con- 
trived to make it yield a continued ſtream; ; by ſubſtituting 
a forcing or preſſing pump in lieu of the ſucking pump, See 
Forcing Pu up. 


HYDROCELE „ 'TAPOKHAH, in medicine, a ſwelling 


or bloating of the outer integument or skin of the ſcrotum, 
occaſioned by watery humours caſt or derained therein. 


The word is formed of the Greek, ## op, water, and xa, 
tumor, 


The Tharocele is diſtinguiſhed from an hernia, in that the 
hrſt is formed by flow degrees, and the latter all at once. 
Ser HER NtA. 

3 U Youth 
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Youth is moſt expoſed to the Hyarocele, — It is cured by | many, adding, that Numa Pompilius and Pythagoras mal 


drying medicines ; or by letting out the water with a lancet, 


a ſeton, or the like. — But theſe only amount to a palliative 
cure; To go zo the bottom of the diſeaſe, recourſe muſt be 
had to cauteries. 


3 


HT DROCEPHAL US, TaP?OKE®AAOfr, in medi- 
cine, a watery bead, or dropſy in the head. See HEAD. 


* The word is Greek, formed of ###y, water, and , c- 
put, head. : 

The Hydrecephalus is a congeſtion of -water in the head, fo 
as to diſtend and render it ſoft. See DRors v. | 
There are three kinds of Hydrocephali. The firſt, when the 
water is gathered between the skull and the skin: the ſecond, | 
when between the skull and the brain: and the third, when | 
the water is collected in the ventricles of the brain. 
Children are more liable to Hydrocephali, than adults; by | 
reaſon their head is ſoft, and has been much compreſſed in 


"7 


A 


the womb; or, perhaps, by their having been too roughly | 
. handled by the midwife. — Add, that the bones of childrens | 


heads being very ſoft, and their ſutures not yet exactly cloſed ; | 


one whereof, BC, is hollow, and furniſhed with a cock B. 


The head, in this caſe, is ſometimes extended to a prodigi- 
ous bulk ; ſo that the perſon cannot bear or ſuſtain it. Of 


HY DROGRAPHIC AL Maps, more uſually called. za 


- captain of a ſhip, who, by chance, had been driven by a 


HYDROGRAPHY “, that part of geography which conſi- 


with the ſeveral branches of mathematics neceſſary thereto ; as 


They are royal profeſſors, and teach gratis; having ſalaries 
allowed them by the king. They are alſo charged with the | 


 mancy. | 


they eaſily open, and give way to an influx of water from 
. without ; whereas in adults, the bones of the cranium are 


very hard, and cloſely bound together. See CRANIU. 
The Hydrocephalus is a diſeaſe very difficult to cure. There 


is no remedy but ſevere bliſtering on the ſutures. — It ſome- 


times ends in mortal convulſions, and ſometimes in lethargies 
or apoplexies. | 


this we have an extraordinary inſtance given us by Dr. Friend, 
of a girl two years old, whoſe bead was 26 inches in cir- 
cumference. Philoſoph. Tranſa#. N“. 318. 


charts, are projections of fome part of the ſea, in plano; for 
the uſe of navigation. See Mar, and NAVIGATION. 
In theſe are laid down all the rhumbs or points of the com- 
paſs, the meridians, parallels, Fc. with the coaſts, capes, 
iſlands, rocks, holes, ſhallows, &c. in their proper places, 
proportions, Cc. | 5 

Chriſtopher Columbus, the firſt great diſcoverer of America, 
was a man that earned his living by making and ſelling Hy- 
drographical Maps. He happened to be heir of the memoirs 
or journals of a noted pilot, one Alonſo Sanchez de Huelva, 


ſtorm to the iſland of 8. Domingo, and died at Columbus's 
houſe ſoon after his return. This gave Columbus the firſt 
hint to attempt a diſcovery of the Weſt Indies, in which he 
ſucceeded, | 

For the conſtruction of the ſeveral kinds of Hydrographical 
Maps; ſee CHART. | 
For their uſes ; ſee the article SarLING. | 


ders the fea ; principally, as it is navigable. See SEA, and 
GEOGRAPHY. | gran ton ung 
The word is compounded of the Greek, eg, aqua, water, 
and yeree, /cribe, deſcribo, I write, deſcribe. : 
Flydrography teaches how to deſcribe, and meaſure the ſea ; 
gives an account of its tides, counter-tides, currents, ſound- 
ings, bays, gulphs, &c. as alſo its rocks, ſhelves, ſands, 
ſhallows, promontories, harbours, diſtances, &c, from port 
to port, with all that is remarkable, either out at ſea, or on 
the coaſt. | 
Some of the beſt authors uſe the term in a more extenſive 
ſenſe ; ſo as to denote the ſame with navigation. 
In this ſenſe Hydregraphy includes the doctrine of ſailing ; the 
art of making ſea charts, with the uſes thereof; and every 
thing neceſſary to be known, in order to the ſafeſt and moſt 
expeditious performance of a voyage. See NAVIGAT10N ; 
ſee alſo SA11.1NG, CHART, Oe. | | 
Hyadrography is the moſt perfect of all the mathematical ſci- 
ences; there being ſcarce any thing wanting to its perfection, 
but the diſcovery of the longitude. See LonG1TUDE. 
The Jeſuits Ricciolus, Fournier, and de Chales, are the 
rincipal writers on the ſubject of Hydrography. 
Tn France they have profeſſors of Zydrography eſtabliſhed in 
all their ſea ports, who are to inſtruct the youth inteaded for 
the ſea, in all the parts of navigation, failing, ſteering, &c. 


arithmetic, the doctrine of the ſphere, and trigonometry. 


examination of pilots, &c. 


HYDROMANCYS®, rarOMAN TEIA, the act or art of 


divining or foretelling future events by means of water. See 
Dryl NATION. | 5 


* The word is Greek, compoſed of de, water, and ware 
divination. 
Hydromancy is one of the four general kinds of divination ; 
the other three, reſpecting the other elements, viz. fire, air, 
and earth, are denominated pyromancy, aeromancy, and geo- 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


H 


H 


Varro mentians the Perſians as the firſt inventors of Hydro- 


HYD 


uſe thereof. See HyYDAToscoPy. 

The writers in optics, furniſh us with divers Hydroman;,. 
machines, veſlels, &c. | 

To conſtruct a Hydromantic machine, by means whereof an 
image gr object ſhall be removed out of the fight of the ſpec. 
tator, and reſtored again at pleaſure; without altering the 
poſition either of the one or the other. Provide two yer. 
ſels AB F and CGLK, (Tab. Hydraulics, fig. 31.) the up- 
permoſt filled with water, and ſuſtained by three little pillar, 


Let the lower veſſel CL be divided by a partition H I, into 
two parts; the lower whereof may be opened or cloſed by 
means of a cock at P. | 

Upon the partition place an image, which the ſpectator in O 
cannot ſee by a direct ray GL. 

If now the cock B be opened; the water deſcending into the 
cavity CI, the ray GL will be refracted from the petpen- 
dicular GR to O; fo that the ſpectator will now ſee the 
image by the refracted ray O G. — And again, ſhutting 
the cock B, and opening the other P, the water will de- 
ſcend into the lower cavity HL; whence, the refraction 


_ ceaſing, no rays will now come from the object to the eyc. 


— But, ſhutting the cock P again, and opening the other B, 
the water will fill the cavity again, and bring the object in 
ſight of O afreſh, See REFRACTTON. | 
To make a /lydromantic veſſel, which ſhall exhibit the ima- 
ges of external objects, as if ſwimming in water. — Provide 
a cylindrical veſſel ABCD, (Tab. Hydraulics, fig. 32.) di- 
vided into two cavities by a glaſs EF, not perfectly poliſhed: 
In G apply! a lens convex on both fides; and in H incline a 
plain mirror of an elliptic figure under an angle of 45 
and let IH and HG be ſomething leſs than the diſtance ot 
the focus of the lens G; ſo that the place of the images of 
objects radiating through the ſame, may fall within the cavity 
of the upper veſſel. — Let the inner cavity be blackened, 
and the upper filled with clear water. 

If now the veſſel be diſpoſed in a dark place, fo as the lens 
be turned toward an object illumined by the ſun ; its image 
will be ſeen; as ſwimming in the water. 5 5 


HYDROMEL *, "Ta?0MEa1, a drink made of water, 


and honey; called alſo by the Greeks A. 
The word is compoſed of eg, water, and pat, mel, hone», 
FHhydromel is honey diluted with a ſufficient quantity of 


ter, and fermented by a long and gentle heat, See How EY. 


Under the claſs of Hydromelt come our mead, and methe- 
glin. See Mr ap, and METHEGLIN. 
Fharomel is either /imple, called alſo aqueous, where honey 
and water are the only ingredients, which may be prepared 
at any time; or compound, when other drugs are added, to 
improve and exalt the flavour and virtues. | 
It is particularly called vinaus Hydromel, when it equals. the 
ſtrength of wine; which it is brought to do, not only by 
the great quantity of honey uſed in it, but alſo by its long 
_— inſolation, &c, This is only made in the heat of 
ummer. | 


 Vinous Hydramel, (the fame with what we uſually call 


mead, Fc.) is made of rain water and the beſt honey boiled 
together, and skummed from time to time till they become 
of a conſiſtence to ſuſtain an egg. This done, the liquor is 
expoſed to the ſun for forty days, to difpoſe it to ferment ; 
then adding ſome Spaniſh wine, and keeping it two or three 
months, it acquires a flavour ſcarce inferior to malmſey. — 
It fuddtes readily ; and the drunken fit holds longer than 
that produced by wines, by reaſon of its more viſcid con- 
ſiſtence. | 

Hydromel is the common drink of the Poles and Ruſſians. 
Diodorys Siculus, Lib. V. and Ariſtotle, relate, that tie 
Celtiberi and Taulantii, antient people of Tlyria, drank Jh 
dromel inftead of wine. 


HYDROMETER *, an inftrument wherewith to meaſurc 


the gravity, denſity, velocity, force, or other properties 0: 
water. See WATER. 
* The word is compounded of the Greek, ##og, water, and 
Ares, meaſure. 
That wherewith the ſpecific gravity of water is determined. 
is more uſually called an aræometer, or water-poiſe. See A- 
RAXOMETER, and WATER-pai/e. 
YDROMETRIA, HypromgTay, the menſuration of 
waters, and other fluid bodies, their gravity, force, velocity, 
2 &c. See WATER, aud FLuid. 5 
ydrometria includes both hydroſtatics, and hydraulics. Scc 
HyDpRrosTATICs, and HYDRNAULI cs. 
The term is modern, and very little in uſe. — The firſt in 
ſtance where we meet with it, is in the year 1694, When 
new chair or profellorſhip of Zhdrometry was founded it 
the univerſity of Boulogna, in favour of 8. Guglielmi:!, 
who had carried the doctrine of running waters, with reſpect 
to rivers, canals, dikes, bridges, &c. to an unuſual length. 
See River, Wave, Cc. | 
YDROMPHALUS *, 'rarOM@AAOE, in medicine, a 
tumor in the navel, ariſing from a collection of water, 
| T he 


re ſolutive 


is diſcuſſed by emollient and 
the mid- 


puncture made in 


, or HyDROMYSTA) © name anti- 
officers in the Greek church, whole 
and ſprinkle it on 


i YDROMYSTE> 


* The word is compounded of dee, agus, Water, and pave nr, 
a perſon {et apart for the offices of religion. 


euchariſt inſtead of wine. 

my DROPHOBI A“, r aon, in medicine, 

| ſymptom ariſing in perſons 
See PoLS0N- 


an aver- 
bitten 


Hydrophobia do, in ſtrictneſs, 
this one ſymptom 3 yet it is frequently applied to 
te, with all its 


the wound it ſelf cloſing 
wound. But, ſome time 
uſually they commence in a- 


ſometimes not till ſix 
'T he 


the cauſe is forgot: 


which deno- 


antient and mo- 


at the mouth, 


without pains and his penis is conſtantly erected : 


and ſnarl like dogs, and actually fancy themſclves transſorm- 
in the heighth of their madneſs, 


to pieces the by-ſtanders. —* 
the Hydrophobous patient cannot bear 
tranſparent body and that he ne- 
ver recovers, unleſs he knows himſelf in a glals 3 this being 

laid 


; the ſaliva of 2 


being apt to convey the viſeaſe by mere con- 
e skin. Thus, ‚ 
zun, of two men 


eaſe themſelves. 

For the nature and cauſe of the 
from ſeveral hiſtories of particular caſes, 
Hydrophobia is the effect of a particular kind of inſtamma- 
tion of the blood, accompanied ich ſo great à tenſion and 
drineſs of the nervous membranes, elaſticity and 
force of the the moſt 


Hsdropbebia; — Dr. Mead, 


concludes, 


imprefhons on the organs cannot be 
— Hence that timorouſneſs, ‚ 


„As to the cure of the Hydrophobia, 


ety, and difquietude, which are always the ſorerunners of 
the pain often felt in making 


the ſtrange averſions ſometimes found in pa- 
ina being hurt 


and the throat inflamed and dry, 
mould cauſe ſuch an intolerable agony» 


M. Tauvry, from a nice diſſection And examen of the parts 
of a perſon dead hereof, conjectures, that the ſaliva and bile 


Grit infected; and that the patient vomiting a 
becoraes excoriated thereby 3 and 
and particularly water, in 
grievous ſalts contained in the ſa- 
that the nature of the poiſon is ſuch, 
nutritious part of the blood, 
are dried up, ſo 28 not to admit any blood 
and the arterial blood by this means 

fes for ſo long 4 


liva and bile. 
as diſſolves the 
whence the veins 
from the arteries 3 

taining the action and impreſſion of its ve 
time, is ſtill further diſſolved, attenuated, 


and thus ſent, in too great quantity, and with too great “ 
+ to the brain; hence thoſe convulſions, diſtractions, 
c. 


Dr. Liſter, from the remarkable hiſtory of . Corton, whom 
he attended under this diſeaſe, concludes, I That ſome of 
the organic parts of his body Were actually transformed into, 
or affected after the nature of a dog, eſpecially the gula, 
tongue, &c. 10 that any Auid offered him in 
ture of a man, W® ſrightful, as well as difficult to take, as 

a dog to drink ſtanding 


he was 


that pol- 


- though the ſight of the 
poſture it 


ture gave him as much pleaſure, B in 
did pain 3 and though be frequently put 
he could not endure to 
to his mouth, ſomething 

for as oft as 


his ſpittle Was envenomed 3 
abhorring it, it went to 


tended to 
his mouth; and fot the ſame reaſon 


might be more than ſolid things. 


recon mends it, 


deep ſcarification. 


freſh bitten, by ” ſole application of the un- 
ingly hot 


uſed this remedy 
ſpoonfuls cer) day for forty 
or with gentian root and frankin- 


of the patient over 


and ſudden plunging 
beſt and ſureſt pre- 


is the 


Etmuller recommends cardiacs and alexipharmachics, 
in a double doſe, and long continued 3 


hellebore and mercur ius dulcis 


is alſo good; and cantharides ale a ſort of ſpecific. Scari- 
fying is commended 3 and after the ſcarification, an onion 
roaſted under the aſhes, to be applied. But the readieſt re- 


the place affected with 2 red-hot 


gives the following 
Pluck the feathers from the brecch 
it bare to the bite: if the dog 


were mad, the cock will ſwell and die, and the perſon bitten 
the dog was not mad. 


in a formal giſſertation ſome years ago, 
and that the remedy was more 


TT he marks whereby to knoW that a dog 15 nad, are, bis 
foaming at the mouth and no- 


at any thing in his 


ſtril, looking ſad and fullen, and running | 

way, Whether man or beaſt, known or unknown; without 

parking. — Baldus, a famous lawyer, died of the e 
16 
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— 
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The members of the 4 academy of ſciences, furniſh us 2", To find the ſpecific weight ob a folid. — Inſtead of the 


a great quanti of water; and one by being only tied to a weights ; and as it anſwers in its Proportion to water, it 
Ny ad ROE of water thrown on him. — But the beſt be Judged either genuine or adulterate, by comparing it 


inſtance is that of M. Mor; A maid of twenty years © 


{ymptoms, was bathed in a tub of river A _ 
| Water wherein a buſhel of ſalt had been diſſolved, They Hv { | | 
- Plunged her naked again and again, till, harraſſed almoſt to ids z or that part of mechanics which conſiders the wei 


to herſelf, ſhe was ſurprixed to find herſelf looking at the] dies immerged therein. See GRAvirTy, and GRA 


water without any concern, Hiſtoire de Þ Acad. an, 1709. 


perſons cured of the diſeaſe by va- bubble, -hang on the bucket HI XK, and the beam wil! be in 
rious means. g— NI. Poupart mentions a woman perfectly | aquilibrio : put the ſolid intended to be examined therein 
| Bleeding her to deliquium, binding her in a} and counterpoiſe it with weights in the other ſcale : thi 


fo x 


f] ftandard of that ſpecies of bodies to which, it is ſuppoſed to be. 


HYDROPHORI 47, in antiquity, a feaſt or funera] 4 The word is Greek, compoſed of 4b. water, and car 


ina. ſtatics; of ral@-, fan,, ſtanding, of c, 0, GA, I ſtand 

remony, held among the Athenians and people of gina, To Aan n ;M . 
1 | e Hydreftaticr being conceived a. the doctrine of the a., 

* 2 of thoſe who periſheq in the deluge. See. Dx | liter of liqu . See Equitizniou 40g * 


The word is formed of the Greek, 4e, water, and 905 
I bear, or carry off. 


* ient; ſon ſwelled and | | 
HYDROPIC » A dropfical patient; or a perſon ſwelled a | Mr. Boyle has applied FharoNatics to good purpoſe, in (xz. 


bloated with the abundance of water or wind. See DrRopsy 


| To Fharmfacics belong whatever, relates to the graviticg and 
æquilibria of Tiquors; with the art of weighing bodies in Was 


The word js Greek, der-, formed of eg, water, and mining and proving the goodneſs and purity of metals, ne. 


ef, facies, face. 
HYDROPS , in medicine. See the article Dx OPSY, 
The word is Greek, & guy, of v4 ug, aqua, and , vulty; 


HyproPs ad matulam, a term ſometimes uſed for a diabetes. The laws of Hhadrojtatics, with the application thereof; 


See Dia ET ES. 


HY DROPOTA „ Taronornz, in medicine, a perſon Gravity, 


who drinks nothing but water. See WATER. 


The word is Greek, formed of der, water, and wine, potor, | reafor of the affinity of the ſubjects; and ſevera} authors c 


drinker, of , bibs, I drink, 


rals, and other bodies, particularly fluids, in an Expreſs tres. 
tile, entitled, Medicing Hharoftatica. See HyDrosrar. 
*{ CAL Balance. 


delivered at large under the articles FLUID, and SPEC1F1c 


It has long been controverted among phyſicians, whether or The oldeſt writer on droftatice ; Archim ho f 
no the Hharopotæ live longer than other perfons ? See delivered the laws . nba book De — — thy Ty 


DRrINk. 


meaſuring of time. Sce CRNONWOMRETRR. 


The inſtrument is of conliderable uſe in eſtimating the degree 
of purity of bodies of all kinds; the quality and richneſs of 
metals, oars, minerals, &c. the proportions jn any mixture, 
adulteration, or the like: of all which, the ſpecific welght 


is the only adequate judge. See Wz1cur, Mx TAL,GoLDp, 
MixTuxe, Se. 


Having, therefore, two bodies, the one firm, the other fluid, 
together with the weight of each apart; to find their pro- 
portion, divide the greater by the leſſer, the quotient com- 
pared to one, that is unity, will be the antecedent of the 


the bubble was adjuſted : If it be not, there will be a varia- | 
ation; which is to be corrected by means of little weights 


liquid as is equal to the bulk of the bubble, if there be any 


HYDROSCOPE®, an inſtrument antiently uſed for the his Archimedss Þ. 


the oc t part of what he has given us on this ſubjec, 
x1 iotte, in a French treatiſe, publiſhed at Paris in 1686 
Of the motion of Water and other Fluids, gives moſt of the 


de Pequilibre des Liquenrs, delivers the fundamental laws of 
Hydreſtatics, and hydraulics ; and the like is done by Dr. Wal. 
lis, in his Mechanica. Laſtly, Sir Ifaac Newton gives ſome 
of the ſublimer Matters, in the ſecond book of his Philofep). 
Nat. Princ, Mathemat. 
HYDROTICS *, in medicine. See the article HipROrIC 
* The word is Greek, formed of vSap, agua, water. 
'HYGTEINF 8. rrI EIN, that branch of medicine whi-!; 
| conſiders health ; and diſcovers Proper means and remedies, 
with their uſe in the preſervation, and recovery of that ſtate. 


See Noxn-wnaTuR a Ls, 
FHygieine may be divided into three parts ; Prophyla@ice, which 
foreſees and Prevents diſeaſes ; Synteritice, employed in pre- 
ſerving health; and anal tice, whoſe office is to cure diſeaſes, 
and reſtore health. See ROPHYLACTICE, Sc. 
HYGROCIR SOCELE *, in medicine, a branch of a vein. 
ſwelled with ill blood, or other humours Or, a varicous tu- 
mor of ſome of the veins of the teſtes, attended with a gather 


Tube word is compounded cf he Greek & ge, humidus, and 
*tp00*wnky, ramex varicoſus. 


HYGROME TER, 3 machine, or inſtrument hereby 


to meaſure the degrees of drineſs, or moiſture of the air. Sc 
AiR, Humpty, . 


* The word is compounded of the Greek v 2098, Bumidus, moiſt, 
and Arte, metior, I meaſure. See Hyeroscops. 
There are divers Kinds of ᷑herometers; for, whatever body 
either ſwells or ſhrinks by drineſ or moiſture, is capable of 
being formed into an Hhgremeter, — Such are woods of moſt 


gut, the beard of a wild cat, e. See Woop, Ce. 
The beſt and moſt uſual contrivances for this purpoſe are a5 


Confruttion of H *GROMETERsS. — Stretch a hempen cord, or 
a fiddle-ftring, as AB (See Tab. Pneumatics, fig. 7.) along 
a wall, bringing it over a truckle, or pulley, B; and to the 


Variation between ſuch quanticy, and the like quantity of 


other extreme, D, tie a weight, E; into which fit a ſtyle 
| = 


HY G 


or index, FG. — On the ſame wall fit a plate of metal, 
H I, divided. into any number of equal parts; and the Hygro- 
meter is compleat. ; . i 

For it-is matter of undoubted obſervation, that moiſture ſen- 


ibly ſhortens the length of cords and ſtrings ; and that, as 
che moiſture evaporates, they return to their former length : 
and the like may be ſaid of a fiddle-ſtring. — The weight 
therefore, in the preſent caſe, upon an increaſe of the moiſture 
of the air, will aſcend; and, upon a diminution of the ſame, 
deſcend. _ | 
Hence, as the index FG will the 
deſcent g and thoſe ſpaces are equal 
_crements of the length of the cord, or gut, ABD; the in- 
ſtrument will diſcover, whether the air be more or leſs hu- 
mid now, than it was at another given time, 

Or thus: — If a more ſenſible 

required; ſtrain a whipcord or fi 
kles, or pulleys, A, B, C, D, 
proceed with the reſt as in the 
matter whether the ſeveral parts of the cord A B, 

DE, EF, and F G, be parallel to the horizon, as expreſſed 
in the preſent figure, or perpendicular to the ſame. 

The advantage of this, above the former Hygrometer, is, that 
we have a greater length of cord in the ſame compaſs : and 


the longer the cord, the greater its contraction and dilatation. 
Or thus: — Faſten a hempen cord, or fiddle· ſtring, A B, 
(Fig. 9.) to an iron hook, and let the other end, B, deſcend 


g on it eight or 
a candle toward it. 
the humidity of the 

twiſting or untwiſting; and, conſequently, 
decrement of humidity, or ſiecity. 

one end 


ten times, and then apply ing 
upon an increaſe or decreaſe of 
index will ſhew the quantity of 
the increment or 


air, the 


K, of a pound weight. Draw two concentric circles on the 
ball, and divide them into any number of equal parts. Fit 
2 ſtyle, or index, NO, into a proper ſupport, N, ſo as the 


wiſting, as in the for- 


mer caſe, will indicate the change of moiſture, &. by the 
ſucceſſive application of ſeveral diviſions of the circles to the 
index, 


Or thus : — Provide two wooden frames, AB and C D, 
(Fig. 11.) with grooves therein ; and between thoſe grooves 
fit two thin leaves of aſh, AEFC, and GB DH, ſo as 
ly flide either way. At the extremes of the 
C, D, confine the leaves with nails, 

On 


I faſten a flip of brafs dented, I K ; and in L a little dented 
wheel, upon whoſe axis, on the other fide of the machine, 
an index is to be pur. Laſtly, from the centre of the axis, 


on the ſame ſide, draw a circle, and divide it into any number 


of equal parts, 
Now, it being found by experience, that aſhen wood readily 
imbibes the moiſture of the air, and ſwells therewith ; and as 


that moiſture ſlackens, 
the moiſture of the air, 
ing turgid, will approach 
the moiſture abates, they 
Hen 


ſhrinks again 
the two leaves A F and B H grow- 


g the wheel L, the index will 
of humidity, and ſiccity. 


OPE, deſcribed 
of the exhauſted ball, E, (Fig. 


iſt, the 
if dry, the ſpun 
the index will 


2 of humidity of the air. 


ge, recoinmends oi! 
und to grow ſenſibly lighter or heavier, 
greater quantity of moiſture it 

being ſatiated in the moiſteſt 
it afterwards retains or loſes its acquired weight, as 
moiſt. — The akeration is lo great, 


| 


| 


HVL EG, or Hv 


HYLEGIAL Places, 


HYLOBII*, or HyYLoBrans, a ſet 


HYMEN 


— 


been known to 


HYGROSCO 


ſcope, therefo 
HYLE , or Hy 


bon ſos. — 


HYMEN, TMHN, in anatomy, a thin me 


in the neck of the womb of virgin 
and to be broke when they are deflowered ; an eſfuſion of 
blood following the breach. See Ds x 


HY M 


change its weight from three drams 


quantity of liquor; conſequent- 
a large ſurface were uſed, 


by either having 
with a flender tongue a 
foot and half long, pointing to the diviſions on an arched 
plate; as repreſented in 
the ſcale with the liquor may be hung to the point of 
the beam near the pin, and the other extreme be made ſo long, 
as to deſcribe a large arch on a board placed for the purpole, 
as repreſented in Fe. 13. % 
From a ſeries of hygroſcopical obſervations, made with an 
wood, deſcribed in the Philoſophical Tran 
the wood ſhrinks 


the pin in the 


apparatus of deal 


dry wea- 
ng in the forenoon, and ſhrinking in 
night as well as day, uſu- 

the north, north-ea „and 
5% By conſtant obſervation of 

» with the help of a ther- 
the ſituation of the wind without a 
ND, 


all 
eaſt, in Winter and ſummer, 

the motion and reſt of the w 
mometer, one may tell 
weather-cock. Sce WI 
He adds, that the 


than in ſpring; and has leſs motion in 
See SEASONS, WearTHEeR, Se. 
PE , is commonly uſed in the fame ſenſe 
with Fygrometer, See HyGRoMETER. 


The word is compounded of dye, moiſt, and 0x0719, Video, 
pets, I ſee, conſider. 


Wolfius, however, regarding the etymology of the word, 
makes ſome difference. According to him, the Fiygroſcope 
only ſhews the alterations of the air in reſpect of humidity 
and drineſs ; but the hygrometer meaſures them, A Hyorg- 
re, is a leſs accurate bygrometer. 
LEC, among alchymiſts, is their firſt mat- 
ter; or it is matter conſidered as produced by nature herſelf 3 
called alſo chaos. See MarrER, ALCHYMyY, &c. 

The word is Greek, du, which ſignifies after. 
ECH, in aſtrology, an Arabic term for a 
planet, or a point of the heavens, which in a man's nativity 
becomes the moderator and ſignificator of life. See NAT T 
vITY, O.. 


in 


are thoſe wherein 


among aſtrologers, 
he government of 


2 planet being ſound, is qualified to have t 
life attributed to it. 

of Indian philoſo- 
Greeks, in regard they re- 


phers, thus denominated by the | 
lure for the contemplation of 


tired to foreſts, to be more at lei 
nature. 

The name is compounded of the Greek, d, which 

matter, ſignifies alſo wood, foreſt ; and E, life, 
» In poetry, a term of invocation, -— HyYMEN, or 
HyMEN@vs, is properly a fabulous divinity, ſuppoſed by the 
antients to preſide over marriages ; and who accordingly wag 
invoked in epithalamiums, and other matrimonial ceremonies, 
under this formula, Hymen o Hymenxz& ! 
The poets generally crown this deity with a chaplet of roſes; 
and repreſent him as it were diffolved and enervated with plea- 
ſures ; drefſed in a yellow robe, and ſhoes of the ſame co- 
lour ; with a torch in his hand. Catullus, in one of his 
epigrams, addreſſes him thus: 
Cinge tempora floribus, 
Suaveolentis amaraci. 

Te was for this reaſon, that the new married couple bore gar- 
lands of flowers on the wedding-day : which cuſtom alſo ob- 
tained among the Hebrews; and even among the Chriſtians, 
during the firſt ages of the church, as appears from Tert1)- 
lian, De Corona Militari, where he ſays, Coronant && nuptæ- 
S. Chryſoſtom likewiſe mentions theſe crowns of 
ay the Greeks call marriage Srparapa, 


» beiide 


flowers ; and to this d 


in reſpect of this crown or garland, See CRown, and GaR- 


LAND, 

mbrane or skin, re- 
ſembling a piece of fine parchment, ſuppoſed to be ſtretched 
s, below the nymphe ; 


LORATION, and Vir- 


GIN, 
The Hymen is generall y looked upon as the teſt of 
5. X 


virginity z 
and 
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HYMEN is alſo uſed by botaniſts for a fine delicate skin, where- 


HYMN *, a ſong or ode in honour of God; or, a poem 


proper to be ſung, compoſed in honour of ſome deity, Sce 
SONG, and Ope. 8 


ftrophe ; and the laſt, pode. See STRO RHE, Ax T1 T Ro- 


H YO 


H VP 


and when broke, or withdrawn, ſhews that the perſon is not fide bones tdrmua, or horns; whence alſo the appellations, 


in a flate of innocence. — This notion is very antient. A- 
mong the Hebrews, it was the cuſtom for the parents to fave 
the blood ſhed on this occaſion, as a token of the virginity 
of their daughter ; and to ſend the ſheets, next day, to the 
husband's relations, And the like is faid to be ſtill practiſed 
in Portugal, and ſome other countries. See VIRGINITY. 
And yet authors are not agreed as to the exiſtence of ſuch 
men. Nothing, Dr. Drake obſerves, has employed the 
curioſity of anatomiſts, in diſſecting the — of generation 
in women, more than this part: They differ not only as to 
its figure, fubſtance, place, perforation, but even its reality; 
ſome poſitively affirming, and others flatly denying it, 
De Graaf himſelf, the moſt accurate inquirer into the ſtruc- 
ture of theſe organs, confeſſes he always ſought it in vain, 
though in the moſt unſuſpected ſubjecta and ages: all he could 
find, was a different degree of ſtraitneſs or wideneſs ; and dit- 
ferent corrugations, which were greater or lefs, according to 
the reſpective ages; the aperture being Nil! the leſs, and the 
rugoſities the greater, as the ſubject was younger, and more 
untouched, | 
Dr. Drake, on the other hand, declares, that in all the ſub- 
— he had had opportunity to examine, he does not remem- 
r to have miſled the Hymen fo much as once, where he had 
reaſon to depend on finding it. The faireſt view he ever 
had of it, was in a maid who died at = years of age: in 
this, he found it a membrane of ſome ſtrength, furniſhed 
with fleſhy fibres, in figure round, and perforated in the mid- 
dle with a ſmall hole, capable of admitting the end of a wo- 
man's little finger, ſituate a little above the orifice of the uri- 
nary paſſage, at the entrance of the vagina of the womb. 


' In infants, it is a fine thin membrane, not very conſpicuous, 


becauſe of the natural ſtraitneſs of the paſſage itſelf, which 
does not admit of any great expanſion in ſo little a room; 
which might lead De Graaf into a notion of its being no 
more than a corrugation. | 

T his membrane, like moft others, does probably grow more 
diſtin, as well as firm, by age. That it is ſometimes very 


ſtrong and impervious, may be collected from the hiſtory of 
a caſe reported by Mr. Cowper: In a married woman, twen- 


ty years of age, the Fiymen was found altogether impervious, 
o as to detain the menſes, and to be driven out by the preſ- 
ſure thereof, beyond the labia of the pudendum, not unlike a 
prolapſus of the uterus. On dividing it, at leaſt a gallon of 
grumous blood came forth. It ſeems the husband, being de- 
nied a paſſage that way, had found another through the mea- 
tus urinarius; which was found very open, and its ſides ex- 
truded like the anus of a cock. See MATus. ; 
Upon a rupture of the Hymen, its parts ſhrinking up, are ſup- 
poſed to form thoſe little fleſhy knots, called carunculæ myr- 
tiformes. See MyRTIFORMES Caruncula. _ 


with flowers are incloſed while in the bud, and which burſts 
as the flower blows or opens. See Bup. 
The Hymen is particularly uſed in ſpeaking of roſes, 


The word is Greek, v41@-, Hymn, formed of the verb Us, 
celebro, J celebrate. | 
Ifidore, on this word, remarks, that Hymn is properly a ſong 
of joy, full of the praiſes of God; by which, according to 
him, it is diſtinguiſhed from threna, which is a mourning fong, 
full of lamentation. 


The Hymn: or odes of the antients, generally conſiſted of three 
ſtanzas or couplets: the firſt called /?rophe ; the ſecond, anti- 


PHE, and EPoDE. 

S. Hilary, biſhop of Poitiers, is ſaid to have been the firſt 
that compoſed Hymns to be ſung in churches : he was follow- 
ed by S. Ambroſe. Moſt of thoſe in the Roman Breviary 
were compoſed by Prudentius. They have been tranſlated 
into French verſe by Meſſieurs de Port Royal. See PSA LM. 
The Te Deum is alſo commonly called a Hymn, though it 
be not in verſe ; ſo is the Gloria in excelſis. Sce Te Dx um, 
and GLORIA in excelſis. | 
In the Greek Liturgy, there are four kinds of Hymns ; but 
then the word is not taken in the ſenſe of a praiſe offered in 
verſe, but ſimply of laud or praiſe. — The angelic Hymn, 
or Gloria in excelſis, makes the firſt kind; the triſagion the 
ſecond ; the cherubic Hymn the third ; and the Hymn of vic- 
tory and triumph, called «rnmz«igr, the laſt, See TRISA 


| 


| 


GION, 


HYOIDES *®, TTOE1AE?, in anatomy. — The Os Hy-|: 


OIDES, called alſo bicorne, is a bone ſituate at the root of the 
tongue, making as it were the baſis, or foundation thereof, 
See ToN GE. 
* It is thus called, from its imperfect reſemblance of the Greek 
upſilon „; the word being formed of v and «#@-, form; for 
Which reaſon it is alſo called yp/#/eides, and hypfiloides. 


It generally conſiſts, in adults, of three little bones; and in 


children of five or fix, The middle bone of the three, which 
is the ſhorteſt and broadeſt, is called the baſis, and the two 


bicorne and ceratoides. . N 

The baſis of the Hyoides is about a thumb's breadth long on 
the outer fide, which is convex ; the inner being concave, It 
is half a finger broad, and has a ſmall protuberance in the 
middle; The cornua are an inch and half long, and broader 
at bottom than at the extremes, which are about two inches 
aſunder, | | 

It has two cartilaginous proceſſes, called cornicula, ſaſtened 
about the juncture of its cornua with the baſis. They ate 


tied to the proceſſus ſtyloides by long flender ligaments ; though 


ſometimes between them and the ſtyloides there is found , 
ſmall muſcle, beſide the ſtyloceratohyoideus. 

The baſis of this bone lies, as it were, on the head of the la. 
rynx ; and its horns are faſtened by ligaments to the upper 
proceſſes of the cartilago ſcutiformis, and ſtyloides. See LA 
RYNX, SCUTIFORMIS, Or. | 

It is moved by five pair of muſcles, vis. the ffernobyoideum, 
the coracohyoideum, the mylohyoideum, geniobyoideum, and Pols- 
hybideum. See each under its proper article, STER No yoi.- 
DEUM, CORACOHYOITIDEVUS, Oc. | 


HYOTHYROIDES®, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles of 


the larynx ; which ariſing from the anterior part of the 04 
hyoides, are inſerted into the cartilago thyroides. — They 
ſerve as antagoniſts to the ſternothyroides ; and lift up the 
thyroid cartilage. . 

 ®. The word is compounded of hyoides, and #hyroides. See + 


Tayrotpes, .. 


HYPATHROS *, or Hye aTHRION, THAIGPION, 


in the antient architecture, a kind of temple, open atop, and 
thereby expoſed to the air. See TEMPLE. 

* The word is formed of de, ſub, under, and e, air. 
The Hypethren, according to Vitruvius, is any open build- 
ing, or portico, ſuch as antiently were certain temples that 
had no roof or covering. — Of this we have an inſtance in 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius, built by Coſſutius, a Roman 
architect, at Athens. 

Of Hypethrons, ſome were — others pycnoſtyle: Hut 

they had all rows of columns withinſide, forming a kind of 

— ; which was eſſential to this ſort of temple, Scr 
ERISTYLE. 


HYPALLAGE *, Immutation ; a grammatical figure, where- 


by, of different expreſſions which give the ſame idea, we 
make choice of that which is leaſt natural and obvious ; or, 
when there is a mutual permutation or change of caſes, moods, 
regimens, c. See Figuas. | 
The word is Greek, dr, formed of #x«Marle, I change; 
1 of dr and MNave, I change ; of , arr, 
another. | 
As in this inſtance, Dare claſſibus auſtros, inſtead of Dare 
claſſes auſtris. 


HYPAPANTE®, or HyPANTE, a name which the Grecks 


give to the feaſt of the Purification of the holy virgin; or 
the preſentation of Jefus in the temple. See PuRiFicarTiox. 
The words are Greek, vrarry and da, which properly 
ſignify humble, and lay meeting ; being —. of re 
under, beneath, and arTas, OF drarrac, I meet, of arri, (/)- 
tra, againſt. — The denominations are taken from the mect- 
ing of old Simeon and Anna the propheteſs in the temple, at 

the time the child Chriſt Jeſus was brought thither, - 


HYPER, a Greek word, uſed in the compoſition of divers 


terms derived from that language. 

The Greek prepoſition #r7%y, Hyper, literally ſignifies ab-v7, 
beyond ; and, in compoſition, expreſſes ſome excels, or ſome- 
thing beyond the ſignification of the ſimple word it is jotacd 
with. — Hence, 


HYPERBATON *, or HyPgRBAs1s, in grammar and 


rhetoric, a tranſpoſition ; or, a figurative conſtruction, invert- 
ing the natural and proper order of the terms of | a diſcouric. 
See T'RANSPOSITION. 

* The word is Greek, & regfaror, or vrigfaric, derived of d- 
ga, tranſeredior, I go beyond; formed of & reg, ultra, be- 
yond, and &mrw, 2, I go. 

The Hiyperbaton, Longinus obſerves, is no other than a tranſ- 
poſal of ſentiments, or words, out of the natural order n 
method of diſcourſe; and always implies great violence, or 
ſtrength of paſſion, which naturally hurries a man out of him- 
ſelf, and diftrafts him variouſly. — Thucydides is moſt liberal 
in Hyperbatons. 

Quintilian calls the Fhyperbaton, verbi 2 . — It is of 
uſe to enliven and animate the diſcourſe : It is very proper to 
expreſs a violent paſſion, and repreſent an agitation of mind 
in the livelieſt manner. 


HYPERBOLA, in geometry, one of the curve lines, form- 


ed by the ſection of a cone. See Conic Section. 

The Hyperbolz ariſes when the plane that cuts the cone is n- 
parallel to one of its fides, as it is in the parabola ; but di- 
verges from it outwards, not inward, as in the ellipſis. $23 
PaRABOL4, and ELL1Ps1s. 

Thus: If the cone ABC (See Tab. Comics, fig. 27.) be ſo 
cut, as that the axis of the ſection D Q continued, concur 
with the fide of the cone A C, continued to E; the curve 
ariſing from this ſection is an —_— See Cone. 


Some authors define the Zyperbo/a to be a ſection of the mg 
| by 


HYP HYP 

its axis. But this definition is faulty verſe ſemi-axis and abſciſs is to the abſci(s ; ſo is the aggre- 

that ſuch à ſection really deſcribes a W- gate of the entire tranſverſe axis and abſciſs to the ſubtan- 

likewiſe true, that 2 thouſand others Ma) gent, See SUBNORMAL, and SUBTANGENT. 

where the plane is not parallel to the axis, and $9. If within the aſy mptotes of an Hyperbola, from a point 
ence are not included in the definition. thereof, m, (Ig. 29.) be drawn two right lines Hmand mK, 


Authors ſometimes call the plane terminated by this curve, and other two LN and NO, parallel to the ſame; Hm. 


hola ; and in reſpec̃t thereof, call the curve it ſelf mK==LN. NO. And the fame will hold, if you draw 


1. 5 bolic Line. LN. parallel to the right line thus drawn Hu I, vis. in 
ola may be defined, with reſpect to its properties, this caſe likewiſe Hm. mL N. No. — Conſequently, all 


Hyperb 

1 wherein the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate rectangles formed after this manner of right lines drawn pa- 
is to the rectangle of the abſciſs into 3 right line compounded rallel either to the ſame line H #, or to tWo, Hm and mK, 
of the fame abſciſs, and a given right line called the tranſ-| ae equal to each other. 


verſe axis, 35 another given right ine, called the parameter \ 9. If a right line H k, be drawn in any manner between R 
of the axis, is to the tranſverſe axis: or, it is a curve line, the aſymptotes of an Hyperbola ; the ſegments HE and m# 
wherein ay*==0 bx, that is, 6: a=)" 4 ＋ *. intercepted on each ſide between the Hyperbala and aſy mptotes 


In the Hyperbola, a mean proportional between the tranſ-| Ae equal. — And hence, if Em=5 the right line H# is a 
verſe axis and parameter, is called the conjugate axis: And tangent to the Hyperbola : Conſequently, the tangent FD 
if the tranſverſe axis AB (Tab. Conics, fig. 27. u. 2.) be intercepted between the aſymptotes, is biſſected in the point 
 - 4 directly to the axis AX, and be biſſected in C; the of contact V. Laſtly, the rectangle of the ſegments H m 
C is called the centre of the Hyperbola. See Axis, and and m4, parallel to the tangent F P, is equal to the ſquare 

| of half the tangent DV. 
If a right line DE paſs through the vertex A, ( fig. 20.) 10% The ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate in an Hyperbola, 


parallel to the ordinates Mm, 7 is a tangent to the Hyper- is to the rectangle of the abſciſs, and aggregate of the 
in A. See TANGENT: tranſverſe diameter A B, ( fig. 30.) and abſciſs AP, as 


Tf a right line DE be drawn through the vertex A of an the ſquare of the conjugate &mi-diameter A D, is to the 
Hyperbola, parallel to the ordinates M m, and be equal to the ſquare of the tranſverſe ſeri-diameter C A. — Hence, if 
conjugate axis, VIZ. the parts D A and AE equal to the ſe- you ſuppoſe AP *, and 271 A Bra, you will have v* r 2 
mi-axis 3 and right lines CF and CG be drawn from the waved of * 25 . conſequently y* = (fa e * 99 244422 
centre C through D and E; thoſe lines are called aſymptotes 40% 4 K | Suppoſe 4c* : z then will y*= b x4-bx*:4. 


of the Hyperbola- See ASYMPTOTES. a a* 
1 = "ma ſquare of the right line CI or Al, is called the power | So that the ſame equation Jefines the nature of the Hyper- 
of the Hyper bola. See POWER. bola in reſpect of its diameter, «5 expreſſes it in reſpect 0 its 
Properties 9 the HyPERBOLAT In the Hhperbola, the ſquares axis; and the parameter 15 4 third proportional to the conju- 
| of the Emi-ordinates are to each other, as les of the | gate diameters DE and A B. 
| abſciſs into a certain right line compoſed of the abſciſs and 119, If from the vertex A, and any point of the parabola | 
| tranſverſe axis.— Hence, as the abſciſſes x increaſe, the rect-“ N, you draw AF and T N parallel to the aſymptote C R; / 
angles a e, and conſequently the ſquares of the ſemi- or-] the rectangle of TN into T C, will be equal to the tectan- 
t dinates * and therefore the ſemi- ordinates themſelves, in- gle of F A into FC. — Hence, if T C==x, TNS); the 
f creaſe, The Hyperbola, therefore, continually recedes from equation expreſſing the Nature of a Hyperbola within aſymp- 
C its axis. a totes, in reſpect of its diameter, Will be x y==4 6. 
20. The ſquare of the conjugate axis, is to the ſquare of | 12%. An aſymptote being taken for a diameter 3 divided into 
A the tranſverſe, 5 the to the tranſverſe axis. —| equa] parts, and through all the diviſions, which form {0 
e And hence, ſince bra: : PM AP. PB, the ſquare of the} many abſciſſes continually :ncreaſing equally» ordinates to the 
r, conjugate axis, is to the ſquare of the tranſverſe; as the] curve bein drawn parallel to the other 49 mptote; the ab- 
8, ſquare of the ſemi- ordinate is to che rectangle of the abſciſs ſciſſes wil repreſent an infinite ſeries of natural numbers; 
into a line compoſed of the abſciſs and tranſverſe axis. and the correſponding Hyperbolic or aſy mptotic ſpaces, will 
ez 30. To deſcribe an Hyperbola, in a continued motion; the tranſ-| repreſent the ſeries of logarithms of the ſame numbers. See 
75 verſe axis, and the Aiſtance from the vertex being given. In LoGARITHM, and LoOGARITHMIC Curve, 
the two foci F and f, (Is. 28.) fix two nails or pins; and Hence different Hyperbola's will furniſh different ſeries of loga- 
5 to one of them, in F, tic a thread FMC, faſtening the rithms to the ſame ſeries of natural numbers; ſo that to de- 
other end C to the ruler Cf, which exceeds the ſame by the termine any particular ſeries of logarithms, choice muſt be made 
* tranſverſe axis AB. The other end of the ruler being per- of ſome particular Hyperbola. — Now, the moſt ſimple of all 
forated, put it on the pin f 3 and fixing a ſtyle to the thread, | the Hyperbola's is the equilateral one, i. e. whole aſymptotes 
move the ruler. Thus will the ſty le trace out an Hyperbola. make a right angle between them. This, M. de (4X al- : 


Again, with the ſame data, any number of points in an Hy-| ledges in favour of the binary arithmetic, as being the reſult 

perbola are eaſily found, which may be connected into an of ſuch equilateral Hyperbola. Sce BINARY Arithmetic. 

Hyperbola. Thus, from the focus f, with any interval greater | For the Locus of an HyYPERBOLA- Gee the article Locus. 

than AB, deſcribe an arch; and making „AB; with | For the Duadrature of an HyPERBOLA- Sec QUADRATURE» 

the temaining interval bm from the point F, draw another Equilateral Hy PER BOLA) is that wherein the conjugate Axes 

arch interſecting the former in m: for, as fm — FAB; AB fig- 20.) and D E. are equal. 

m is à point in the Eper bola. And ſo of the reſt. Properties 0 the Equilateral HyPERBOLA. — Since the para- 

4*, If in an Hyperbola, the ſemi-ordinate PM, 64 20.) be] meter is a third proportional to the conjugate axis, it is alſo 
1 ifcrence of equal to the axis. 

the ſquares of PM and PR is equal to the ſquare of the con- | Wherefore, if in the equation y*=bx 4-bx* : a, you ſuppoſe 

jugate ſemi-axis DA. Hence, as the ſemi-ordinate PM h==a ; the equation * * * will expreſs the nature of the 

increaſes, the right line PR decreaſes, and conſequently equilateral Hyperbola. | 

MR; and therefore the Hyperbola it ſelf approaches nearer And hence the ſquares of the ordinates y* and 25, are to each 


to the aſymptote 5 but it can never abſolutely mect it, be- other as ax" and av+v* : TI bat is, as the rectangles of 
cauſe, as PR*—P M*=D A” 5 it is impoſlible PR*—PM*| the abſciſſes into right lines compoſed of the abſciſs and para- 
ſhould ever become . meter. 


zo. In an Hyperbola, the rectangle of MR and Mr, is equal] If you ſuppoſe P C x, CA Ar, then will APS M-, and 
to the difference of the ſquares P R* and P M*.—And hence, PB rx. Conſequently y*=*" —x*, 

the ſame rectangęle is equal to the ſquare of the conjugate ſe- And ſince AE=CA ; the angle ACE will be half right; 
mi- axis D A; and conſequently all rectangles formed in the and conſequent!) the angle of the aſymptotes F CG a right 
ſame manner are equal. angle. | 

6. If qm be parallel to the aſymptote CF, the rectangle of Infinite HyPERBOLA'S, or HyPERBOLA's of the higher kinds, 
gm into C is equal to the power of the Hyperbola. — And] are thoſe defined by the equation aym.- E xm (a- -x) u. 
hence, 19. If we make Cl==A I==4» Cx, and qm= y, See HyPERBOLOIDES- 

we ſhall have a = which is the equation expreſſing the Hence, in infinite Hyperbala's a ym 4-2: ay” = 
nature of the Hyperbola between its alymptotes. 2. Thel (a Tx) : 627 (a4-2)® : That is, yu +2 + 9 m 4-1 = x 
aſymptotes therefore being given in poſition, and the fide of| (4 Tx)u: z (a4-z)® 

the power of CI or Al; if in one of the alymptotes CG,] As the Hyper bola of the firſt kind or order has two aſymp- 
you take any number of abſciſſes; ſo many ſemi-ordinates] totes, that of the ſecond kind or order has three, that of the 
will be found, and by them any number of points in an Hy-] third, four, ec. See ASYMPTOTE)» CuRVE, Oc. 

perbola will be determined by finding third proportionals to] In reſpect of theſe, the Hyperbola of the firſt kind, 1 called 
the abſciſs, and the ſide of the power Ci. — ;. If the ab- the Apollonian or conical Hyperbola. 

ſciſſes be not computed from che centre C, but from ſome | Apallonian HyPER BOLA) is the common Hyperbola, or the Hy- 
other point L; and CL..oe ſuppoſed =b 3 we {hall have perbala of the firſt kind: Thus called in contradiſtinction ta 
Ca = bx; and conſequently a*==by+- xy. the Hyper bola”s of the higher kinds. 

79, In the Hyperbola, 25 the tranſverſe axis is to the para- HYPER BOLE“, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby the truth, 
meter; ſo is the aggregate of the tranſverſe ſemi-axis and| and reality of thung3 is exceſſively either enlarged or dimi- 
abſciſs, to the ſubnotmal: and as the aggregate of the tranſ- nihed. See EX AER ATION. 
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The word is Greek, dee, ſuperlatio, formed of the verb 


v wigBannev, exfuperart, to exceed, ſurpals by far. ad: 
The character of an Hyperbole is to exaggerate or extenuate 
the idea of the. thing ſpoke of, beyond the bounds of truth, 
or even probability, — As, He ran ſwifter than the wind ; he 


went flower than a tortoiſe, &c. 


HVB 


* 

Seythians. They had but very little acqualntance with that. 

Hyperborean regions; and all they tell us of them is Ve 

ee much of it falſe. * 
iodorus Siculus ſays, che Hyperboreans were thus called b 

reaſon dwelt beyond the wind Boreas ; «wy ſgnifyin, 

above or beyond, Bognar, Boreas, the north wind. The 


Fhyperbole's, ſays Seneca, lye without deceiving ; they lead the etymology is very natural and plauſible z notwithſtandi 
mind to truth by fictions, they convey the ſentiment in-] that Rudbecks has ſaid againſt it, who wquld have the Bal 
tended, by expreſſing it in terms which render it incredible. to be originally Gothic, and to ſignify nobility. See Box x , 
— ANY Hyperbole promiſes too much, to make you conceive] Herodotus doubts, whether or no there were oy Sach "a 
Co | as Hyperborean nations: Strabo, who profeſles that * 05 
Ariſtotle obſerves, that Myperbol“s are the favourite figures GED does not take Fhperbor EY G enify 2 


of young authors, who love exceſs and exaggeration; ſo that 
"hiloſophers ſhould. not uſe them without a great deal of re- 
ſerve, 
The pitch to which an Hyperbole may be carried, is a point 
of great delicacy : To carry it too far, is to deſtroy it: It 
is of the nature of a bow-ſtring, which, by immoderate ten- 
ſion, ſlackens; and frequently has an effect quite contrary to 
that intended. Longinus. 
'T hoſe gy => wu are beſt, which are latent, and are not 
taken for Hyperbole's, For this reaſon, they ſhould ſcarce 
ever be uſed but in a paſſion, and in the middle of ſome im- 
portant incident: ſuch is the Hyperbole of Herodotus, ſpeak- 
ing of the Lacedemonians, who fought at Thermopylz, 
They defended themſelves, for ſome time, with the arms 
© that were left them, and at laſt with their hands and teeth; 
till the Barbarians, continually ſhooting, buried them, as 
it were, with their arrows.“ Now, what likelihood is there 
that naked men ſhould defend themſelves with their hands 
and teeth againſt armed men; and that, ſo many perſons 
ſhould be buried under their enemies arrows? Yet does there 
appear ſome probability in the thing, by reaſon it is not 
ſought for the ſake of the figure; but the Zyperbole ſeems to 
ariſe out of the ſubject it ſelf. Id. 
Of the like kind is that paſſage of a comic poet mentioned 
by Longinus : He had lands in the country no larger than a 
Lacedemonian epiſtle. See Laconisn. 
There are certain manners of tempering the harfhneſs of | 
| Hyperboles, and giving them an air of probability. Virgil 
| ſays, that to ſee the fleets of Anthony and Auguſtus at the 
1 battle of Actium, one would have taken them for the Cy- 
clades floating on the water: and Florus, ſpeaking of the ex- 
pedition wherewith the Romans built a number of veſſels in 
on, the firſt Punic war, ſays, It ſeemed, not that the ſhips were 
} built by workmen, but that the trees were transformed into 
10 ſhips by the gods“. They do not ſay that the ſhips were float- 
Fi ing iſlands; nor that the trees were metamorphoſed into 
| ſhips ; but only that one might have taken them to be fo. 
This precaution ſerves as a kind of a paſſport to the hyper- 
bole, if we may be allowed the phraſe, and makes it go down 
| even in proſe : for what is excuſed before it is faid, is always 
bl heard favourably, how incredible ſoever it be. Bouhours. 
vi HYPERBOLIC, or HyyEerBoricat, ſomething re- 
1 lating either to an Hyperbole, or an Hyperbola. See HER 
BOLA, and HYPERBOLE. 
Thus we ſay, an Hyperbolic expreſſion ; an Hyperbolic image, 


or the north, as Herodotus underſtood it: The prepoſition 
T4, in this caſe, he ſuppoſes only to help form a ſuperh- 
tive ; ſo that Zyperborean, on his principle, means no more 
than moſt northern : by which it appears the antients ſcarce 
knew themſelves what the name meant, 
HYPERCATALECTICY®, in the Greek and Latin oe. 
try, is applied to verſes which have one or two ſyllables too 
much; or beyond the regular meaſure. See VERSE. 
The word is Greek, rv f compoſed of x, 
over, beyond, and xar«Xsye, I put to the number, I 29g. 
ſo that Hypercata/eic denotes as much as Fen added. ; 
The Greek and Latin verſes are diſtinguiſhed, with reſ94 
to their meaſure, into four kinds: acatale&ic verſes, where 
nothing is wanting at the end; cataleclic, which want a (y]. 
lable at the end; brachycataleclic, which want a whole foot 
at the end; and, laſtly, Mpereatalectic, which have one 
or two ſyllables too many. — Theſe laſt are alſo called };. 
ermeters, See ACATALECTIC, CATALECTIC, Se. 
PERCATHARSIS®, "rREPKA®APEILE, in medi- 
cine, r ation; a too violent, and exceſſive purgation. 
See Pux E, PURGAT1ON, and PURGATIvE. 
»The word is compounded of the Greek, dig, ſupra, and 
«ad 22:7u, I purge. | 
HYPERCRISIS*, ru EI Zz Iz, in medicine, an im- 
moderate critical excretion. See CRI8S18. 
The word is compounded of & reg, ſupra, and weite, erifis, judg- 
ment. . E 
Thus, when a fever terminates in a looſeneſs, the humours 
ſometimes flow off faſter than the ſtrength can bear, and ate 
therefore to be checked. — This is a* Zypercrifis. 
HYPERCRITIC*®, an over-rigid cenſor, or critic ; one 
who will let nothing paſs, but animadverts ſeverely on the 
ſlighteſt fault. See CRITICISN. | 
* The word is compounded of dre, ſuper, over, above, beyond, 
and ver, Y, of eint, judex'; of zone, Jjudico, I judge. 
HYPERDULIA *, in the Romiſh theology, is the worſhip 
rendered to the holy virgin. See ViRGin. 
The word is Greek, #m»igSvhaa, compoſed of dig, above, 
and IAN, worſhip, ſervice. 
The worſhip offered to ſaints is called Julia ; and that to the 
mother of God, Hyperdulia; as being ſuperior to the ſor- 
mer. See Worsnte. 
HYPERMETER®, in the antient poetry, the ſame with 
HypercataleFic, See HYPERCATALECTIC. 


The word is compoſed of dig, ſuper, and werger, meaſure. 
HYPERSARCOSIS, *TMEPEAPKOELS, in medicine an 


H 


_ 
« ww 


x Se. chirurgery, an exceſs of fleſh ; or rather, a fleſhy excreſcence, 
i" HyPERBOL1C Conoid, See the article ConotD, | fuch as thoſe generally ariſing on the lips of wounds, c. Sc. 
if | HYPERBOLIC Cylindroid, is a ſolid figure, whoſe generation is]. EXCRESCENCE, Wound, Funcvus, Cc. 


HYPERTHYRON®*, in the antient architecture, a ſort 
of table uſed after the manner of a frieze, over the jambs of 
Doric doors and gates, and the lintels of windows. It la. 
immediately under the corona; and is by our workmen u1..- 
ally called the ting-piece. See Door, WIN Dow, Oe. 

The word is formed of d ig, ſuper, over, and 9g, Janua, gate. 

HYPHEN, ron, an accent or character in grammar, 
which implies, that two words are to be joined, or conncci- 
ed into one compound word. — As, male-ſanus, male-admi- 
niſtration. See ACCENT, CHARACTER, Ce. 

n *"TINQTIKOS, in medicine, a remedy 
which promotes or induces fleep ; called alſo /porific, opiatr 
&c. See SOPORIFIC, Oviky ns, &c, e 

The word comes from the Greek dr, , ſommus, ſleep. 

HYPO, no, a Greek particle, retained in the compoſition 
of divers words borrowed from that language; literally de- 
noting under, beneath. — In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſe 
to d ſuper, above. See Hyper. 

HYPOBOLES®, in rhetoric, a figure whereby we anſwe: 
beforehand, to what we apprehend the adverſary will object. 


* 1 comes from the Greek, dre, and faxxo, Jacis, 
caſt, 


HYPOCATHARSIS®, *YNOKA@GAPEILFE, in medicine, 
too faint, or feeble purgation. See PUrRGATIon. 
The word is compounded of de, /ub, under, and ua, 


Fry given by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, in the Philoſophical 7. ranſ- 
TIT actions. 
Two oppoſite Fyperbola's being joined by the tranſverſe axis, 
and through the centre a right line being drawn at right an- 
gles to that axis; and about that, as an axis, the Hyperbola's 
being ſuppoſed to revolve; by ſuch revolution, a body will 
be generated, which is called the Hyperbolic cylindraid, whoſe 
baſes, and all ſections parallel to them, will be circles. In a 
| ſubſequent Tranſa#ion, the ſame author applies the new fi- 
T gure to the grinding of Hyperbolical glafles ; affirming, that 
they muſt be formed this way, or not at all. See Mirror. 
HYPERBOLIC Leg of a curve, is that which approaches infi- 
nitely near to ſome aſymptote. _ | 
itt: Sir Ifaac Newton reduces all curves, both of the firſt and of 
TIS the higher kinds, into thoſe with Fiyperbolic Legs, and thoſe 
15 with parabolic ones. See CURVE. | 
| HyPERBoL1cC Line is uſed by ſome authors for what we call 
the Hyperbzla it felf. 
In this ſenſe, the plane ſurface terminated by the curve line 
is called the Hyperbola; and the curve line that terminates it, 
the Hyperbolic Line. 
HyrPERBolic Mirror. 


„ > oe 0-4 . . N 


—— —-— v 
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See the article Mix ROR. 
| HyPFRBOLITC Solid. See the article CUBATURE. 
1 | HYPERBOLI-FORM Pigures, are ſuch curves as ap- 


| | proach, in their properties, to the nature of the Fyperbola ; [ purge. 
4 | called alſo Hyperbaloids. ö HYPO CAU STU M . * nok A TETON, among the Greets 
. | | HYPERBOLOIDES, are Hyperbola's of the higher kind, | and Romans, was a ſubterraneous place, wherein was a fur- 
1188 whoſe nature is expreſſed by this equation: ay en] nace that ſeryed to heat the baths. — Vitruvius calls it“ 
4 [| (a Tua): eſpecially ifm>1,orn>1. e.g. a =bx* (a+s). darium. See BATH, c. 

I; 


HYPERBOREAN, "TnEPBOPEOS, in the antient geo- 
graphy. — The antients denominated thoſe people, and 


The word is Greek, formed of the prepoſition de, /u5, un- 
1 [| 4 places Fiyperbryean, which were to the northward of the 
. 1% | 


der, and the verb zae, incends, J burn. 


The antients had properly two ſorts of Hypreaufta j the 


One 


alled 


Gerd yaporariums and by others laconicum ot fu-4 Such are alt thoſe which tend to purify the blood humours 
called by * mY Fear large NA bath, in which Were and ſpirits 3 33 chervil, baum, agrimony, N N 


datio z Vm | . 8 f 

eſſels called caldarium, * *Jarium, and -} pbalic and cardiac herbs : ſuch alſo are thoſe which purge 
rg dirig to the water 22 therein. * melancholy or atrabilis, and thoſe which diſpet wind K d 
The other pecauſtum, Was 4 fort of fornax or oven to] pours3 and all medicines good for diſorders of the nerves, 
heat their winter paclours, conatiuncule berne. particularly vervain, both male and female; but above all, 
'T he latter Hypotauſtum was called alveus and fornax 3 and] frequent, gentle, anodyne purges. 
the man that tended the fire, fornacator. HyPoCHONDRIACAL egions, See Hy oc HON DRIA. 


Hy eoCAUSTUM) among, the moderns, is that part or place AHYPOCHYMA“; or Hxroc hs 1s, in medicine, a diſeaſe 


3 * kept that WArms 2 ſtove, or hot-houſe. Sec of the eyes, popularly called a catarae?. See CATARACT. 
where the fire is Kept r * The word is Greek, dre, which literally denotes ſhed- 


$TOV E- ; RET ding, efakon, ot ring out; the diſeaſe having f. 1 
POCHONDBIA * rnox ona! in anatomy, © Go A 8 ving former 
my wh ade the epigaſtr e region, of upp er part of the — e rap. ariſe from an effuſion of ſome viſcid humour 
tower belly- See ABDOMEN) and EP1GASTRIC:  FHYPOCHYSIL>, in medicine. See HyPocHYMA. 


* The word is compoſed ee the prepoſition de, ſub, rr eis T Is“, nnn in medicine, a juice, uſed 
ilage 3 9+ 4: cartilagini ſubjacents ot under] in the compoſition of theriaca, Cc. See THERIACA, Nc. 
the cartilages of the ribs, Oc. * The word is Greck, formed of re, under, and u, ciſtus. 
The Hypochondria compoſe the upper part of the epigaſtrium. The Hypeciſtis is the juice of a ſhoot or excreſcence. of the 
They are fituate on each ſide, between the cartilago enfifor- ſame name, ſprouting out from the foot of a kind of ciſtus 
mis, the cartilages of che ribs, and the tip of the breaſt 3 and] tree, called ledon or ladanifera; common enough in the hot 
are divided, with reſpect to their ſituation, into right and] countries. Gee LA DAM UN | 
{oy | The ſhoot grows about a foot high; and one, two, Or three 
In the right 4. the liver is found and in the left] inches thick ; ſomewhat bigger at tP than at bottom; ſoit, 


the ſpleen, a great part of the ſtomach. See LIVER, ſucculent, of a yellowiſh colour, and ſurrounded from ſpace 

SpLEEN, Cc. | ; to ſpace with a ſort of rings, ot browniſh knots. 

Hippocrates ſometimes uſes the word Hypochondr zum for the] When gathered, they pound it in a mortar, and expreſs the 

whole lower venter or belly. See V BNTER: juice: that done, they evaporate it on the fire till it come 

The Hypocbondria are ſubject to divers diſorders. See Hy-| to the conſiſtence of a hard blackiſh extract, like Spaniſh li- 
poCHON DRIAC Aﬀettion. | 177 Then they make it up into little maſſes for carriage. 

Hy POCHOND LAC Aﬀettion, or Paſſion, a popular diſ- t is of a tatt aſtringent taſte, and uſed to ſtop fluxes of the 


caſe, otherwiſe called the ſpleen, vapours, &c. See DISEASE. belly, vomitings, and bhamorrbages 3 though antiently much 
The Hypochondriac is a very comprehenſive Jiſeaſe : it is] more than at preſent. It is alſo an ingredient in treacle, and 


variouſly denominated, according to the various ſy mptoms it! ſome unguents. 
i attended with, and the various parts where it 15 ſuppoſed | It is ſometimes uſed as A ſubſtitute to acacia, — Dr. Quincy 
. to be ſeated, Or in which it ariſes. ſays, it is the more powerful of the two. See ACACIA-» 


When conceived as ſituate in the Hypochondriac region 0! 1YPOCRAS. See the article Hirrockas. j 
ariſing from ſome diſorder of the parts contained therein, gHYPODROME. See the article HI POD ROME» 
viz. the ſpleen, liver, Cc. it is properly called the Hypo- HYPOGAU M, in the antent archite&ture, is a name com- 


'S chondriacal diſeaſe, ſpleen, &c. 8 f mon to all the par ts of a building that are under ground; as | 
e W hen conceived 48 owing to ſome diſorder of the womb, it the cellar, butteries, and the like places. [ 
is called byſteric affect ion, &c. See HySTERIC- gn * The word is Greek, 0e formed of dre, under, and | 
i And laſtly, when the flatulent  rumblings in the inteſtines, yas, terra, Earth. | 
0 belchings, Ic. are conſidered, it 15 called the vapour. See | HyPoG RUM, nor io, in aſtrology, is a name given to the 
V aAPOURS- - | ; celeſtial houſes which are below the horizon ; and eſpecially the 
d, The Hypachondriac is a —_— and obſtinate diſeaſe : | imum cli, or bottom of heaven. | 
Few men of a ſedentary life, and fewer women, are free 1HYPOGAST RIC Region. HyPoGASTRIUM\. 
"Þ from it: Its ſymptom” are very numerous? The moſt uſual, | HypoGASTRIC Artery, is an artery ariſing from the iliaca in- 
i are a pain in the ſtomach, windineſs, vomitings, a ſwelling | terna, and diſtributed to the bladder, the rectum, and the 
" or diſtenſion of the Hypochondriums, Of upper part of the genital parts, particularly in women. See ARTERY- 
h belly, noiſes and 'rumblings in the lower Vee wandering | HypoGASTRIC Vein, ariſes in the ſame parts, and diſcharges 
2 ; griction of the breaſt Acbculty of breathing» | it ſelf i 
* pains, à conftt on of the „ ifhcult) „it ſelf into the iliaca interna. Sec VEIN. 


palpitation of the heart, faintings, vigiliæ, inquietudes, ſwim-| HYPO GASTRIU M *, in anatomy, the lower part of 
ming of the head, fear, ſuſpicions, melancholy, deliriums, &c .| the abdomen, or lower venter ; commencing from two or 
Not that all theſe accidents befal every perſon ſeized with | three inches below the navel, and extending to the os pubis. 
this diſeaſe 3 put ſometimes ſome of them, and at other times See N ENTER» and ABDOMEN» 


others, according to the conſtitutions Sc. of the patient. Thie word 18 Greek, formed of foo, ſub, under, and 9, 

In effect, the Hypochandriacal is a very vague, indeterminate venter, belly. 

ſort of diſorder. Dr. Sydenham obſerves, that its ſymptom HY PO GLOTTIH *, or HyPoG Loss1s, in anatomy, is 

ape or emulate thoſe of moſt other diſcaſes 3 and that what-| a name given to (YO lands of the tongue- See TONGUE» q 
ever part it is in, It produces ſomewhat like the common dif- * The word is Greek, compoſed of de, ſub, under, and r- 
ceaſes of that part. — Thus, in the head, it produces 2 ſort ra, /ingua, tongue. 


of apoplexy 3 gits like the epilepſy, called hyſteric fits; into-| There are tour large glands of the tongue; two of them cal» 
lerable head-ach, 2c, In perſons affected with the chloroſis, led Hypoglottides, ſituate under it, Near the vene ranulares; 
it produces 2 palpitation of the heart; ſometimos: though | one on each fide of the tongues They ſerve to filtrate a kind 
rarely, it ſeizes the lungs, and cauſes 2 continual dry cough : of ſerous matter, of the nature of ſaliva, which they diſ- f 
It alſo imitates the colic, and iliac paſſion, and ſometimes | charge into the mouth by little ducts near the gums. ; 
the tone, jaundice» Ac. In the inteſtines it produces 2 di- | ypoGLOTTIS, Of HyP0GLOSS1S, in medicine, denotes an 
arrhœa; in the ſtomach, nauſeas : ſometimes it. ſei zes the ex- inflammation Or ulceration under the tongue called alſo ra- 
ternal parts, and particularly the back, which it renders mula, See RANULA: 
chilly and painful; and the legs and thighs» which it {wells | H x POMOCHLION * in mechanics, the fulcrum of a 
ſo as to reſemble the dropſy: ſeizing the teeth it reſembles lever 3 or the point which ſuſtains its preſſure, when em- 
the ſcurvy 3 (indeed, Etmuller makes the ſcurvy it ſelf to be ployed either in raiſing or Jowering, bodies. See LEVER. 

: The word is Greek, #00 xaM0vs formed of d, ſitby under, 


| unha ircumſtance of all the tient is more affect- and WxaT's vettis, lever. | | 
1 body ; _ The Hypomochlion is frequently a roller ſet under the lever 3 


The ſeat of this diſeaſe is commonly ſuppoſed to be in the or under ſtones, pieces of timber, &c. that they may be the 

animal ſpirits, and the nervous ſyſtem. Its cauſe is referred | more caſily lifted up, or removed. | | 

to an acid ſalt abounding in the maſs of blood; to which the} HY POPYON®, in medicine, a diſcaſe of the Jen. —* It 

in diſpoſition of the ſtomach, and the other parts contained conſiſts in a collection of pus, under or behind the cornea, 
igaſtri tly contribute. Purcel aſſigns which ſometimes covers the whole pupil, and obſtructs the 


crudities and ind) jons as the prime cauſe. According to light. See EYE. 
Sydenham, _ motions of the body, or more uſually „The word is Greek, bees; formed of e, ſub under, 


a K 


| Some will have it the ſame with unguts 3 but the more accu- 


For the cure, the principal indication is to purify and] Fate make 2 difference. Ge Ung dis. 
ſtrengthen the blood, which is to be effected, after proper The Hypopy0n ariſes from a ruprurc of the veſſels in the 
evacuations, by chalybeats» pitters, ſtrengtheners, and vola-| eas Sccaſioned either by ſome external violence, or the 


eaſe; as alſo a milk diet. Riding is admirable. Sylenham. It is very dificult of cure. — The ſuppuration is to be pre- 
HyPoCHONDRIACAL Medicines, are remedies proper in the vented by proper cataplaſms ; or, if theſe have not effect, 


ohandriacal diſeaſe. is to be promoted. Sec SUPPURATION-. 
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Hhpofatica 


ment of the urin 
which ſubſides and 
alſo Ur INE, 


SIS, in med 
thick heavy part of 
bottom. See Sep! 

HYPOSTATIC 

ing of the myſter 
Fiypoftatical Unis 
the divine, 
The Word 


e, or that 
ſettles at 


man nature with 
Sce Incary | 
to the human nature in 
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„various 
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uſe of 
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hands; 


— 


mortgaged by the Proprietor : Bur the Romang, looki 
— us injurious to the debtor, forbad the uſe 
The Roman law 5 diſtinguiſhed ſour kinds of Tg , 
The conventions. Which was with the will and — 1 
both parties: The legal, Which was appointed by law, any 


twenty fix different ſpecies thereof. ; | 
HYPOTHENAR , in matomy, the ſecond muſcle of 
the little finger. See Mvuscus, and Frxets; 


The word is compounded of , /ub and theney, the hol. 
low of the hand. See THexan. 1 5 J 


It is a celebrated problem in Ty, that in every reQi);. 
near right-angled triangle, as K M L ; the ſquare of the Highs 


concluſions therefrom, for the Proof of a point in queſtion, 
See Pos 1 roh, and Parocir k. 


Mk Nox, SYSTEM, Ce. 

Thus we have Hypotheſes to account for the tides, ſor gravity, 
for magnetiſm, for the deluge, e. See T1pss, GRA“ 
VITY, Macvzrisu, DTV, Ce. 

The real and ſcientific cauſes of natural things generally le 
very deep: Obſervation and ©Xperiment, the proper me: 
of arriving at them, are in moſt caſes extremely flow ; and 
the human mind impatient :' Hence we are frequently driven 


ſo that it may poſſibly be the true cauſe. See Ca usk. 
Philoſophers are divided as to the uſe of ſuch fictions or H- 


he lateſt and beſt writers are for excluding Hypotheſes, and 
ſtanding wholly on obſervation and experiment. See Ex Pr 


Newton, is an Hhpathefis ; and Hypotheſes, whether meta- 
phyſical, or phyſical, or mechanical, or of occult qualiti-:, 
have no place in experimental philoſophy, Phi Nat. Pri 


The Carteſians take upon them to ſuppoſe what affections in 


the primary particles of matter they pleaſe; juſt what * 
Wi 


H VS 


Fhat magnitudes, what motions, and what ſituations they find | womb,' occaſioned by ſome inflammation, 
for their purpoſe. — Theyalſo feign certain unſeen, unknown | therein. See MATRIX. 


guids, and endue them with the moſt arbitrary properties; 
give them a ſubtility which enables them to pervade the poi 


of 


all bodies, and make them agitated with the . moſt unac-|HYSTERIC * 


HY S 
or other diſorder 


The word is compounded of the Greek dete, matrix, womb, 
and , dolor, pain. 


Aﬀettien, or Paſſion, a diſeaſe in women, 


countable motions. But is not this to ſet aſide the real con- called alſo ſuffocation of the womb, and fits of the mother, Sec 


Nirution of things, and to ſubſtitute dreams in their place 
Truth is ſcarce attainable even by the ſureſt obſervations; and 
will fanciful conjectures ever come at it? They who found 
their ſpeculations on Zypotheſes, even though they argue from 
them regularly, according to the ſtricteſt laws of mechanics, 
may be faid to com ſe an elegant and artful fable ; but it is 
{ill only a fable. Cotes in Prefat, ad Newton. Princip... .. 

HYPOTHESIS is more particularly applied, in aſtronomy, to the 
ſeveral ſyſtems of the heavens : or the divers manners where- 
in different aſtrehomers have ſuppoſed the heavenly bodies to 
be ranged, moved, &c. See SYSTEM. a 
The principal Hypotheſes are the Ptolemaic, Copernican, and 
Tychonic, See PTOLEMAIC, COPERNICAN, &c, 

Fhe Copernican is now become ſo current, and i» fo well war- 
ranted by obſervation ; that the retainers thereto, hold it in- 
jurious to call it an Hypethe/ts. 

HYPOTHETICAL Propoſition, is a combination of two 
categorical propoſitions, the latter whereof follows from the 
former, which is diſtinguiſhed by the particle jf Sce Pr o- 
POSITION, 

Such, c. g. are; If he be a man, he is an animal: If the 
Turk ſleep, the cock crows : If you repent, you ſhall be for- 
given. See CONDITIONAL. 

HYPOTRACHELION *, in anatomy, denotes the low- 
er part of the neck. See Neck. 


* It is thus called from vw», ſab, under, and rexxmgr, collum, 
neck. . 


HyPOoTRACHELION, in architecture, is uſed for a little frieze 
in the Tuſcan and Doric capital, between the aſtragal and 
annulets ; called alſo colerin, gorgerin, &c. See CoLARIN, 
Ee. 


The word is alſo applied by ſome authors in a more general | 


ſenſe, to the neck of any column ; or that part of the capi- 
tal thereof below the aſtragal. See CoLumn, and ASTRAGAL. 
HYPOTYPOSTIS “, in rhetoric, a figure whereby a thing 


is ſo livelily deſcribed or painted, that it does not ſeem to be 


read, or heard, but actually ſeen, or preſented before the eyes. 
See DESCRIPTION, CHARACTER, &c. 

* The word is Greek, &#xoerurecnc, formed of the verb der- 
, per figuram demonſiro, I ſhew, repreſent, or make any 
thing be ſeen ; of Us, under, and verse, type, image, re- 
ſemblance. 

Such is that elegant one of Cicero, wherein he paints the 
barberity of Verres : Iyſe inflammatus ſcelere & furore in fo- 
rum venit. Ardebant oculi ; toto ex ore crudelitas emanabat. 
Expectabant omnes quo tandem progreſſurus, aut quidnam ac- 
turus efſet ; cum repente hominem corript, atque in foro medio 
nudari ac deligari, & virgas expedire jubet, Clamabat ille 


miſer 1 civem efſe Romanum, &c. 5 
The Hypotypoſis is frequently uſed by the poets, and particu- 


larly Virgil, who abounds in paintings. 

HYPOZOMA, in anatomy, a name given to ſuch mem- 
branes as ſeparate two cavities, See MEMBRANE, 

In this ſenſe, the medi ſtinum is a Hypozoma. See MEDI“ 
ASTINUM, 

HYPSILOGLOSSUS, in anatomy, the ſame with bajio- 
gloſſus. See BAS I1OGLoOssus. | 

HYPSILOIDES, in anatomy. See Hyoipes. 

HYPSISTARII*, HvrstsrARIANS, a ſect of herctics 
in the fourth century; thus called from the profeſſion they 
made of worſhipping the moſt high God. 

* The word is Greek, uTreirapm; formed from *T-415@-, byp- 

ſihos, higheſt. 

The doctrine of the Hyp/i/tarians, was an aſſemblage of Pa- 
ganiſm, Judaiſm, and Chriſtianity. "They adored the moſt 
high God with the Chriſtians ; but they alſo revered fire and 
lamps with the Heathens ; and obſerved the ſabbath, and the 
diſtinction of clean and unclean things, with the Jews. 
The Hyp/i/tari bore a near reſemblance to the Euchites, or 
Maſſalians. Sec MAssALIAN. 

HYSSOP, Hyssorus, a medicinal herb, of a detergent cleanſ- 
ing quality, and chiefly uſed in diſeaſes of the breaſt and lungs. 
See DETERGENT, | 
It is a ſtanding ingredient in pectoral apozems. — There is 
alſo a ſyrup, and a ſimple diſtilled water from it, uſed in the 
ſhops. See WATER, c. 

It has alſo a faculty to comfort and ſtrengthen; and is pre- 


valent againſt melancholy and phlegm. — It is propagated on- | 


ly by flips. 

Its tops and flowers reduced to powder, are by ſome reſerved 

to ſtrew upon the colder ſallet herbs. See SALLET. 
HYSSOPIC At, a name which Paracelſus gave to chymiſtry, 


conſidered as that art purifies metals, minerals, &c. in alluſion | 
to that text in the Pſalms, © Purge me with Hy/op, and J 


© ſhall be clean.” See CHYMISTRT. 
HYSTERALGY *, in medicine, a pain in the matrix or 


| 


N 


2 


— 


e, 


UTERINE. 3 | 
The word is Greek, Sc., formed of df, womb. 

FHyfteric Affection is generally uſed by authors promiſcuouſly 
with hypochondriac affefiom ; the two diſeaſes being ſuppoſed 
to be, in reality, the ſame. — They only differ in point of 
relation and circumſtance, | 8 are 
Phe MHerie is properly a ſpecies or branch of the hypochon- 
driac, peculiar to women, and ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſome 
diſorder of the womb, See HY OCHONDRIAC Action. 
One of the ſymptoms or effects of hypochondriac diſeaſes, is 


convulſions, and fits not unlike thoſe of the epilepſy ; theſe 


we call Hyfteric fits; and the diſeaſe that produces them, the 
Hyſteric Affection. Sydenham. N 
It is particularly denominated Fh/eric ſuffocation, from one of 
its principal ſymptoms, which is a contraction of the breaſt, 
and a difficulty of breathing. See Su rrocATIo' Wc. 
Some women under this diſorder, fancy a rope tied about their 
necks, ready to ſtrangle them; ard others, a piece got into 
their throats, which they cannot ſwallow, but ſtops their 
breath : ſome will even remain a good while as if really ftran- 
gled, without any ſenſe or motion, | | 
The more common ſymptoms or accidents of this diſeaſe, are 
a ſwimming of the head, dazzling of the eyes, inquietudes, 
pains of the abdomen, belches, nauſeas, vomitings, deliriums, 
convulſions. It is not always attended with all theſe fymp- 
toms, but ſometimes with more, and ſometimes with leſs, and 
thoſe more or leſs violent, Bt 
Dr. Purcel deſcribes a Hyferic paroxyſm, as beginning with 
à ſenſe of coldneſs creeping up the back, and afterwards 
ſpreading over the whole body: then enſues a head-ach, and 
ſometimes a palpitation of the heart, with a fainting, from 
which the patient ſoon recovers. Sometimes, after the cold- 
neſs, ſucceeds a remarkable heat, which brings on the fore- 
mentioned ſymptoms. — Baglivi adds, that Hyſteric women 
feel a ſenſe of cold in the crown of the head; and this he 
takes to be the chief diagnoſtic of the diſeaſe. 
The ordinary cauſes of this diſorder are violent paſſions, p 
love, grief, ill news, ſweet ſmells, Se. As for the . 2 
notion of malignant vapours ariſing from the womb, and oc- 
cafioning all theſe ſymptoms, the learned all diſcard it, and 
hold men as ſubject to the diſeaſe as women, The real cauſe 
is in the animal ſpirits, and the nervous ſyſtem ; and the af- 
ſection does not differ from the hypochondriac. 
For the cure; as many of the ſymptoms are convulſive, anti- 
ſpaſmodics are indicated. During the paroxyſm, fetid things, 
whether internally or externally applied, are of advantage ; 
particularly caſtoreum, the ſmoke of burnt horn, or burat 
teathers held to the noſe, Volatile ſpirits alſo help to wake 
the patient out of the paroxyſm; as alſo tickling in the ſoles 
of the fert. Where it is ſeverer than ordinary, recourſe 
muſt be had to puncture, ſcarification, veſicatories, cauſtics, 
Sc. See HySTERICS. | 
HYSTERICS, or Hy3Ttrxc Medicines, are remedies pro- 
per to remove Hy/teric affections; particularly diſorders of the 
womb, See Hy:TERIC Affection. 
There are divers ſpecies of Hyferics ſome evacuate or cleanſe 
the womb, by expelling any impurities lodged therein : others 
tend to ſtop immoderate fluxes thereof; and others ſtrengthen 
the tone of the womb. ; 
According to Dr. Quincy, Hy/teric affections ariſe either from 
too titillating, or too uneaſy ſenſations: The former proceed 
from that irritation of the nerves, which the make and ſecre- 
tion of thoſe parts have naturally ſubjected them to, and 
which, in ſome ſorts of conſtitutions, ariſe to that degree, 
as to draw the whole ſyſtem into diſorder, and occaſion a 
ſurprizing variety of ſymptoms ; e. g. ſeveral ſorts of convul- 
ſions, and ſpecies of madneſs; which therefore are by fome 
termed furores uterini. See UTERINE, 
'T heſe diſorders ſeem moſt effectually allayed by ſuch things 
as are in a manner the reverſe of cordials, and are both in 
ſmell and taſte very offenſive and diſagreeable: They ſeem to 
anſwer this end by ſuffocating, as it were, the ſpirits, and 
damping their inordinate ſallies, ſo that ſuch ſtimulation cea- 
ſes, and the fibres return to their natural tone and motions : 
for, as what is grateful to the ſenſes, gives an inexpreſſible 
emotion to the fine nervous filaments; ſo does what is fetid 
and diſagreeable quite deſtroy that emotion, and deaden it: 
and as the former kind conſiſt chiefly of fine ſubtile volatile 
parts, by which, as before explained under CrPHaALIcs, 
they are fitter to enter the nerves; fo theſe are generally of a 
clammy viſcous contexture, and thereby the fitter to enve- 
lope and entangle that ſubtile juice ; whereby its motion is 
much retarded, and conſequently the fibres rendered leſs 
ſpungy. | | 
HYSTEROLOGY „ HysTEROLOGLA, in rhetoric, a 
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Vicious. manner of ſpeaking, wherein the 
things is inverted : called alſo by the Gree 
9- d. putting the firſt thing where the laſt ſhould 


» Or little haven, to em. 


bark or land w „ Qucen· lyth, &c, dee 


rneath void. With thoſe too, there is a diviſion, ſome being Romanized, and 
them, it was pronounced as the conſonant y, as jt Fill is | others perfectly averſe to the Romiſh church: each of Which 
among the Germans, and ſome. other people. The Greeks Parties have their ſeveral patriarchs, the one at Caremit 


loial, loyal, Kc. in which caſes,” the i is apparently a confo- JA COBUS, a gold coin, worth 25 ſhillings 3 fo called from 
nant, — being 2 motion of the Palate, which gives a modiſi- king James the firſt of England, in whoſe reign it was ſtruck. 
cation. to the following vowel. See Conson a wp, See Cory. 


The vowel FA according to Plato, is Proper for exprefling fine | We uſually diſtinguiſh two kinds of Jacobus, the o and the 


Which abounds in 7s, is nerally admired. 180 | Ve. 
The vowel ; was the 7 . which the Romans did not eſteemed for its hardnefs, which exceeds that 'of 
mark with a daſh of the Pen, to ſhew: when it was long 5 in- at, or jaſper, and anl. a b f 
lead of which, to denote it long, they uſed to make it bigger | 7; is in mighty eſteem among the Turks and Poles, who z. 
than ordinary, as in Paiſe, Y » QC, According to Lip- dorn all their fine works with it, and eſpecially the handle; 
lus, they repeated it when it was to be long, as in is. They | of their fabres, | | 


_ ſometimes alſo denoted the length of this letter by adding Ir 


nets for ommis, &c, Tavans of Tibet carry it to Cachemire, and that the Galibiz 
j 4 Was antiently a numeral] letter, and ſignified a hundred, Ac- Prize it as highly 48 dia mord The natives of South Ame. 
cording to the verſe, Ii value it on account of the Virtues they attribute to it in 


known to the an- 


withinſide, is the beſt ; by reaſon the re 
give it thoſe Properties, are ſuppoſed to contain its medicinal 


R does, the drawing it from the root, and making it int re- 
JACOBIN S, a name 8'ven in France to the religious who | fin, ſhould Rey be needleſs. M Bouldc. 1505 of 
follow the rule of 8 Dominic, on account of their Prin made ſeveral experiments on it, ſays, it js one of the beſt 
convent, which is near the gate of 8 James, in Latin cathartics we have, taken as nature only has Prepared it. See 
bus, at Paris; and which, before they became poſleſſed HARTIC | 
in the year 1218, was an hoſpital of Pilgrims, dedicated 40 IC, a kind of verſe, found in the Greek and Latin 
the ſaid ſaint See Douixic Ax. poets; conſiſting wholly, or at leaſt in great part, of tambus's, 


Others maintain, that they have been Called of acobing ever | or feet fo called. See IAM Us. 


have no 1ambus's but in the eyen feet, though there are ſome- 
| time 
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times tribrathys's added to them, excepting to the laſt, which 
is always an iambus ; and in the uneven feet they have ſpon- 
dees, anapzſts, and even a dactyl in the firſt : Such is that 
of Medea in Ovid, 
Servare potui, perdere an poſſim rogas ? 
'The third kind are the fee Tambic verſes, in which it is not 
abſolutely neceſſary there ſhould be any iambus, excepting in 
the laſt foot ; of which kind are all thoſe of Phadrus : 
Amittit meritd proprium, gui alienum appetit. 
In comedies, the authors ſeldom confine themſelves more, 
frequently leſs, as we may obſerve in Plautus and Terence: 
but the Hach is always indiſpenſibly an iambus. 
As to the varieties, occaſioned by the number of ſyllables ; 
— Dimeter Jambic, is that which has but four feet: 
Dueruntur in ſyluis aves. | 
Thoſe which have fix, are called trimeters: Theſe are the 
moſt beautiful, and are uſed principally for the theater; par- 


ticularly in tragedy ; wherein they are vaſtly preferable to the 


vetſes of ten or twelve feet, uſed in our modern drama; in 


rd they come nearer to the nature of proſe, and favour 
le of art and affectation. x 
Dii conjugales, tuque genialis tori 
Lucina cuftos, &c. 
Thoſe with eight, are called tetrameters, and are only uſed 
in comedies :; 
Pecuniam in loco negligere maximum interdum et lu- 


chem in a fair way of attaining to commands, and gives them 


many conſiderable privileges in all the provinces of Spain, but 
eſpecially in Catalonia, 


JANIZARIES “, an order of infantry in the Turkiſh 


armies; reputed the grand ſeignior's foot guards. See GUARD, 
* Voſſius derives the word from Genjzers, which, in the Tur- 
kiſh language, ſignifies vr bemine, or milites » d' Herbelot 
tells us, that  Fenitcheri ſignifies a new band, or troop; and 
that the name was firſt given by Amurath TI, called the Con- 
guerer, who chuſing out one fifth part of the Chriſtian pri- 
oners, whom he had taken from the Greeks, and inſtructing 
them in the diſcipline of war, and the docttines of their reli- 
gion, ſent them to Hagi Bektaſche, (a perſon whoſe pretend- 
ed piety rendered him extremely revered among the Turks) 
to the end that he might confer his bleſſing on them, and at 
the ſame time give them ſome mark to diſtinguiſh them, from 
the reſt of the troops. — Bektaſche, after blefling them in his 
manner, cut off one of the ſleeves of the fur gown which he 
had on, and put it on the head of the leader of this new 
militia z from which time, /. the year of Chriſt 1361, they 
have till retained the name Jeniteberi, and the fur cap. 


As, in the Turkiſh army, the European troops are diſtinguiſh- 
ed from thoſe of Aſia j the Fanizaries are alſo diſtinguiſhed 
into Janixaries of Conflantinople, and of Damaſcus. 

Their pay is from two aſpers to twelve per diem; for when 


they have a child, or do any ſignal piece of ſervice, their 
pay is augmented, See As ER. ; 
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rum. | | | Terent. Tbeir dreſs conſiſts of à doly man, or long gown, with ſhort 
Some add an Iambic monometer, with two feet : ſleeves, which is given them annually by the grand ſeignior, | 
Virtus beat. on the firſt day of Ramazan. They wear no turban, but 


They are called monometers, dimeters, trimeters, and tetrame- 
ters, that is, of one, two, three, and four meaſures ; becauſe 
a meaſure conſiſted of two feet ; the Greeks meaſuting their 
verſes two feet by two feet, or by dipodys, or epitrites, join- 
ing the iambus and ſpondee together. 
All the Jambics hitherto mentioned are perfect; they have 
their juſt number of feet, without any thing either deficient 
or redundant. — The inperfect lambics are of three kinds; 
the catalectic, which want a ſyllable : 

Muſe Fovem canebant. 
The brachycatalettic, which want an entire foot : 

Muſe Jvuis gnate. 
The hypercatale&ic, which have either a foot or a ſyllable 
too much: | 

Muſe ſorores ſunt Minerve, 

Muſe forores Palladis lugent. 
Many of the hymns and anthers uſed in the church, are di- 
meter Jambics, that is, conſiſting of four feet. 
IAMBUS®, IAN 0x, in the Greek and Latin proſody, a 
poetical foot, conſiſting of a ſhort ſyllable followed by a long 
one; as in 

Oise, Atye, Der, meas. 

Syllaba longa brevi ſubjetta vocatur Tambus, as Horace ex- 
preſſes it; who alſo calls the /ambus a ſwift, rapid foot, pes 


citus. 


The word, according to ſome, took its riſe from [ambus, the 
fon of Pan and Echo, who invented this foot ; or perhaps» 
who only uſed ſharp biting expreſſions to Ceres, when afflict- 
ed for the death of Proſerpine: Others rather derive it from 
the Greek , venenum, poiſon ; or from iaufi{w, maledico, 
F rail, or revile ; becauſe the verſes compoſed of Tambus's were 
at firſt only uſed in ſatire. Sce Iamsic. 


JAMES — S. James of the Sword, San Jaco del Efpaaa, 
a military order in Spain, inſtituted in 1170, under the reign 
of Ferdinand II. king of Leon and Gallicia. 

Its end was, to put a ſtop to the incurſions of the Moors; 
three knights obliging themſelves by a vow to ſecure the 
roads. 

An union was propoſed and agreed toin 1170, between theſe 
and the canons of S8. Eloy; and the order was confirmed by 


92 U - DS ; & a | 


in lieu of that a kind of cap, which they call aarcola, and a 
long hood of the ſame ſtuff hanging on their ſhoulders: On 
ſolemn days they are adorned with feathers, which are ſtuck 
in a little caſe in the fore part of the bonnet, 

Their arms, in Europe, in a time of war, are a ſabre, a ca- 
rabine, or muſquet, and a cartouch-box hanging on the left 
ſide, — At Conſtantinople, ina time of peace, they wear only 
a long ſtaff in their hand. In Afia, where powder and fire- 
arms are more uncommon, they wear a bow and arrows, with 
a poigniard, which they call haniare, 

The Fanizartes were heretofore a body formidable even to 
their maſters, the grand ſeigniors : Oſman, they firſt ſtripped 
of his empire, and afterwards of his life ; and ſultan Ibrahim 
they depoſed, and at laſt ſtrangled in the caſtle of the Seven 
towers: but they are nom much leſs conſiderable. Theit 
number is, or ought to he fixed to twenty thouſand. 
The FJanixaries are children of tribute, levied by the Turks 
among the Chriſtians, and bred up to the military life, They 
are taken at the age of twelve years, to the end, that forget- 
ting their country and religion, they may know no other 
parent, but the ſultan, However, generally ſpeaking, they 
are not now-a-days raiſed by way of tributez for the carach, 
or tax, which the Turks impoſe on the Chriſtians, for al- 
lowing them the liberty of their religion, is now paid in mo- 
ney ; excepting in ſome places, where money being ſcarce, 
the people are unable to pay in ſpecie, as in Mingrelia, and 
other provinces near the Black ſea. 

The officer who commands the whole body of Faniza- 
ries, is called Fanizar agafi; in Engliſh, aga of the Jani- 
zaries; Who is one of the chief officers of the empire. See 
AOA. 

Though the Janizaries are not prohibited marriage, yet they 
rarely marry, nor then, but with the conſent of their offi- 


cers; as imagining a married man to make a worſe ſoldier 
than a batchelor. 


It was Oſman, or Ottoman, or, as others will have it A- 
murath, who firſt inſtituted the order of Fanizaries. They 
were at firſt called jaja, that is, footmen, to diſtinguiſh them 


from the other Turks, the troops whereof conſiſted moſtly of 
cavalry. Sec SPAHI, 
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the pope in 1175. Vigenere tells us, that the diſcipline obſerved among the Ja- 

The higheſt dignity in this order, is that of grand maſter, | nizaries, is extremely conformable; in a great many things, 

which has been united to the crown of Spain. —— The knights] to that uſed in the Roman legions See LEG10N, 

are obliged to make proof of their deſcent from families that TanizaR1ts, at Rome, are officers, or penſioners of the pope, 

have been noble for four generations on both ſides: they muſt} called alſo participantes, by reaſon of certain rights or dues : 

alſo make it appear, that their ſaid anceſtors have neither been | which they enjoy in the annates, bulls, or expeditions of the : 

Jews, Saracens, nor heretics ; nor ever to have been called| Roman chancery. | 

in queſtion by the Inquiſition, Moſt authors are miſtaken in the nature of their office ; the 

'The novices are obliged to ſerve ſix months in the galleys,| truth is, they are officers of the third bench, or college of 

and to live a month in a monaſtery. — Heretofore they were] the Roman chancery.— The firſt bench conſiſts of writers, the 

truly religious, and took a vow of celibacy ; but Alexan-ſ ſecond of abbreviators, and the third of Famzarics; who are L 

der III. gave them a permiſſion to marry. They now make} a kind of correctors and reviſers of the pope's bull. See 

no vows but of poverty, obedience, and conjugal fidelity ;| BULL. 

to which, ſince the year 1652, they have added that of de- JANSENISQM, the doctrine of Cornelius Janſen, commonly : 

tending the immaculate conception of the holy virgin. —] called Janſenius, biſhop of Ypres in Flanders, with relation , 

Their habit is a white cloke, with a red croſs on the breaft. | to grace, and free-will. See Grace, Ec. | 

— This is eſteemed the moſt conſiderable of all the military | Fanſeni/m made no great noiſe in the world, till after the q 

orders in Spain: The king carefully preſerves the office of | death of its author, in 1638; when Fromond and Calenus, 3 

grand maſter in his own family; on account of the rich re-] his enecutors, publiſhed his book, entitled Augustinus. Sce i 

venues and offices, whereof it gives them the diſpoſal. —| AuGusTINUS. | 

The number of knights is much greater now than formerly, | The whole doctrine was reduced by the biſhops of France 5 

all the grandees chuſing rather to be received into this, than into five propoſitions, which follow: I. Some commands of f 

into the order of the golden flecce; inaſmuch as this puts God are impoilible to righteous men, cven though they en- þ 

l. 3 | God 3 
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Jeavotr, with all their powers, to accompliſh them: the 
grace being wanting, by which they ſhould be enabled to 
perform them. II. In the ſtate of corrupted nature, a man 
never refiſts inward grace. III. To merit and demerit in 
the preſeht ſtate of corrupt nature, it is not requiſite a man 
ſhould have that liberty which excludes neceffity : that which 
excludes conſtraint is ſufficient. IV. The Semipelagians ad- 
mitted the neceſſity of inward preventing grace to each act 
in particular, and even to the beginning of faith: but they 
were herctics, in regard they aſſerted that this grace was ſuch, 
us that the will of man might either reſiſt or obey it. V. It 
is Semipelagianiſm to ſay, that Jeſus Chrift died, or ſhed his 
blood for all men in general. See CALVINISM, PREDES- 

TINATION, Oc, | 

1 niſm conſiſts in maintaining theſe doctrines, which may 

one two ways: 1. By aflerting that theſe propoſitions 
are ſound, and orthodox. 29. In affirming that they are evil 
and heretical in the ſenſe wherein the church has condemned 
them; but that this ſenſe is not that of Fanſenius. 

anſeniſm has been condemned by the popes Urban VIII. 

nnocent X. Alexander VII. and Clement XI. 

JANUARY , the name of the firſt month of the year, 
according to the computation now uſed in the weſt. See 
Monr k, and YEAR. 

* The word is derived from the Latin Fanzarizs, a name given 
it by the Romans, from Janus, one of their divinities, to 
whom they attributed two faces ; becauſe, on the one fide, 
the firſt day of January looked towards the new year, and on 
the other towards the old one. — The word Tanugrius may 
alſo be derived from janua, gate; in regard this month being 
the firſt, is, as it were, the gate of the year, | 

anuary was introduced into the year by Nusa Pompilius; 
omulus's year beginning in the month of March. 
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The Chriſtians heretofore faſted on the firſt day of Fanuary, 
by way of oppoſition to the ſuperſtition of the Heathens, 
who, in honour of Janus, obſerved this day with ſeaſtings, 
dancings, maſquerades, c. See New-Y rans-Day. 
JAPAN Earth, or Catechu, a medicinal ſubſtance, of a dark, | 
purple colour; very auſtere upon the palate, ſeeming to melt, 
like bole, in the mouth, and leaving ſomewhat of a ſweetiſh 
taſte behind it. | * 
It is famous for ſtopping fluxes of all kinds: but to what 
kingdom or genus of bodies it belongs, is not well agreed on. 
See CATECHO. 
JAPANNING, the art of varniſhing, and drawing figures 
on wood, Cc. after the ſame manner as the workmen do 
who are natives of Japan, a famous iſland not far fro:1 the 
coaſt of China. | l N 
The manner of Japanmning, practiſed among us, is ſaid to 
be this: They take a pint of ſpirit of wine well dephleg- 
mated, and four ounces of gum lacea, (which laſt muſt be 
broke from the ſticks and rubbiſh) and bruiſing it roughly in 
a mortar, they put it to ſteep in ſpring-water, tied up in a 
bag of coarſe linen, together with a little Caſtile ſope, for | 
the ſpace of twelve hours. This done, they rub out all the 
tincture, and add to it a little allum, and reſerve it apart; 
then add as much maſtic and white amber, diftilled in a ma- 
traſs, with ſpirit of wine, by a two days digeſtion, fre- 
quently ftirring it, that it do not ftick to. the glaſs; then 
ſtrain and preſs it out into another veſſel. ne 
'This done, they take the wood to be japanned, and cover it 
with a layer of this varniſh, till it be ſufficiently drenched 
with it; then taking ſome of the colour the figures are to be 
of, they incorporate it with ſeven times as much of the var- 
niſh, and apply it with a pencil, going over each part three 
ſeveral times, each a quarter of an hour after the other : two 
hours after this they polifh it with a peſtle, or Dutch reeds. 
As to the colours uſed in this art, for a fair red they take 
Spaniſh vermilion, with a fourth part of Venice laque: Black, 
they make of ivory calcined between two crucibles ; for blue, 
they uſe ultramarine, and only twice as much varniſh as co- 
lour.— The reſt are applied as above directed, except the 
green, which is difficult to make fair and lively, and there- 
fore ſeldom uſed. | 
Night Jayannine, is performed by applying three or four 
layers with the colours firft, then two of pure varniſh unco- 
loured, made according to the former proceſs. Before it be 
dry, they ſift ſome venturine, or gold wire reduced to pow- 
der over it, and then cover it with as many layers of pure 
varniſh, as render it like poliſhed glaſs; and laſtly, rub it 
over with tripoli, oil of olive, or hatters felt. See VARNISRH. 
JAR“, or JaxR, an earthen pot or pitcher, with a big bel- 
ly, and two handles. | 
®* The word comes 
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from the Spaniſh Jarra, or Farro, which 
ſignify the ſame. a | 
Jax is uſed for a fort of meaſure, or fixed quantity of divers 
things. — The Far of oil, is from eighteen to twenty ſix | 
gallons : 
weight. 
JASPER ®, Jasp1s, a fort of precious ſtone, chiefly opake, 
but ſometumes tranſparent in certain parts; not much different 
from the agate, excepting in this, that it is more ſoft, and 
does not take ſo good a poliſh, See AC ATB. 


the Jar of green ginger, is about an hundred pound 


ICE, a brittle; tranſparent body, fo 


„The word is Hebrew, and has neither been changed by the 
2 2 eee 1 —— verſions give it the 
name o a os calls it in re ; 
ing ſpotted like that animal. 1 TT bo 

In ſome of theſe, nature has amuſed her ſelf, in repreſenting 
rivers, trees, animals, landskips, &c. as if they were painted. 
— The florid Jaſper, found in the Pyrencans, is uſually 
ſtained with various colours; though there are ſome that hate 
but one colour, as red, or green; but theſe are the leaſt va. 
luable : The moſt beautiful is that bordering on the colour of 
lacca, or purple; next to that, the carnation ; but what i; 
now moſt valued, is the green ſpotted with sed. Sec Gl. 
and PxECIOous Stone. | N f 
IAT RALIT TIC, Irin, that part of ply. 
ſic which cures by unguents and frictions 3 the application of 
fomentations, ers, Cc. See UNGuenT, FaicTion, <=; 
It was one Prodicus, a diſciple of ZEſculapius, and native of 
Selymbria, who firſt inſtituted the Jatraliptic art. 
JAVELIN, a kind of ſpear, or half pike, uſed by the an- 
tients both on horſeback, and on foot. See Pix R. 
It was five foot and a half long, and the fleel, wherewith 
it was headed, had three ſides or faces, which all terminated 
in a point. | 
JAUNDICEST, a diſeaſe confiſting in a ſuffuſion of the bile, 
and rejection thereof to the ſurface of the body, whereby the 
whole exterior habit is diſcoloured. See Brie. 

The word is derived from the French Faw i/e, yellowne(,, 

of jaune, yellow. . 
Of this there are three kinds; the firſt, properly called the 
Jaundice, or yellow Fawndice, is owing to the yellow bile, 
which, in this caſe is too exalted, or too abundant in the 
maſs of blood; or perhaps to an obſtruction of the glands of 
the liver, which prevents the gall's being duly ſeparated from 
the blood: or to a ſtoppage. of the porus bilarius, or the like 
means, whereby the mixture of that fluid with the aliment in 
the inteſtines is prevented. 
The ſecond, called the black Faundice, is owing to the ſame 
bile's being mingled with aci 
The third, bordering on green, takes its riſe alſo from a mix- 
ture of bile with an acid: — This is uſually called the 50 
rofis, or green ſickneſs ; and is a diſtemper pretty common in 
oung women. See CHLOROSIS. | 
n the yellow Faundice, the albuginea, or white of the eye, 
and the skin, are chiefly yellow; and beſides troubled with an 
itching. — In the black Faundice, the natural colour is loſt, 
by reaſon of an atrabilary humour ſpread underneath the skin: 
it firſt appears browniſh, and afterwards of a lead colour. 
The Jaundice often proves a forerunner of the dropſy. — A 
doctor of the faculty of Montpellier, calls the yellow 7aur- 
dice, attended with periodical pains, a rheumatiſm of the Liver; 
and another of the ſame place calls it, a guartan ague of the 
liver. | a : 
The acid ſpirit of fal ammoniac, is ſaid to be an excellent 
remedy againſt the Faundice. 
JAW, in anatomy. See the article MAXILILLA. 
ICADES, the name of an antient feaſt, celebrated every 
month by the Epicurcan philoſophers, in memory of their 
maſter Epicutus. See EPICUREAN. 
The day on which it was held, was the twentieth day of the 
moon, or month; which was that whereon Epicurus came 
into the world: And hence came the name [cades, from 


eiae, 4 feore, of an, trwenty. 

They adorned their chambers oh this day, and bore his image 
in ſtate about their houſes, making ſacrifices, &:. Sce 
FEAST. 57 


rmed of ſome fluid frozen 
or fixed by cold, c. See FREEZING, 

Towards the poles are found vaſt piles of Ice, reaching two 
or three hundred feet above the ſurface of the water, and ap 
pearing like iſlands 3 about whoſe origin there are different 
opinions: ſome aſcribe them to ſnow, which falling in grc:! 
abundance in theſe cold climates, and melting in the ſea, ac 
cumulates gradually, till thoſe huge heaps are at length form- 
ed: But the more common opinion is, that this Ice is form- 
ed from the freſh waters which flow from the neighbouring 
lands. See SNOW. | 

Bartoli has written an Italian treatiſe expreſly on Ice and Coa- 
gulation, And the Acta Eruditorum furniſh us with on ac- 
count of a French author on the ſame ſubject. See CoA u- 
LATION, and COLD. 


ICH-DIEN, the motto of the arms of the prince of Walcs, 


ſignifying in High Dutch, I ſerve. See Mor ro. 
Sir Henry Spelman judges it to be Saxon, Ic ien, Ie Thien; 
the Saxon © 4, with a tranſverſe ſtroke , being the fame 
with to, and fignifying, I ſerve, or am a ſervant ; as the mi- 
niſters of the Saxon kings were called thiens. See THANE. 
ICHNOGRAPHY , in perſpective, the view of any 
thing cut off by a plane parallel to the horizon, juſt at the 

baſe, or bottom of it. 

The word is derived from the Greek, =, * foot- 
ſtep, and yexew, ſcribo, I deſcribe ; as being a deſcription of 
the footſteps, or traces of a work. f , 
| | Ichno- 


. 


Wr — 


18 6 
Ib negrapby, is the ſanie with what is ctherwiſe called the 
»an, geometrical plan, or graumd-plet of any thing. See 
PLAN. | | 
IcHNOGRAPAY, in architecture, is a tranſverſe ſection of a | 
building, exhibiting the circumference of the whole edifice, 
and of the ſeveral rooms and apartments in the given ſtory ; 
rogether with the thickneſs of the walls, and partitions, 
dimenſions of the doors, windows, and chimneys ; the pro- 
jectures of the columns, and peers; with every thing viſible 
in ſuch ſection. N 
The drawing or deſigning of this is properly the work of the | 
maſter-architeCt or ſurveyor, being indeed the moſt difficult 
of any. See BuiLbding, ' 
ICHNOGRAPHY, in fortification; denotes the plan or repre- 
ſentation of the length and breadth of a fortreſs, the diſtin 
parts of which are marked out, either on the ground it ſelf, 


or upon paper See FokTiF1tD Place, 
ICH 0G ANS , the grand ſeignior's pages, ſerving in the 
ſeraglio. See PAGt, Ge. | 
The word, according to ſome authors, is compoſed of the 
two Turkim words, irh, or itch, which ſignifies within, and 
oglan, page. In which ſenſe Icbeglan is a page ſerving within- 
fide the palace, or ſeraglio. Others derive ft from the barba- 
rous Greek, u, or ne, which was formed from the 
Latin, incola. Theſe two etymologies give nearly the ſame 
... Tenſe to 7choglan, taking iner, fot dam incols. 
| They are the children of Chriſtians, and are bred up in an FRY 


4 


ſterity ſcarce to be conceived, Theſe the ſultan prefers to 


offices more or leſs conſiderable, as they appear more or leſs 
capable and devoted . os 1 3 but it is to be obſerved, 

are incapable ces. ti ears of age, unleſs 
233 ome particular ienfarion Po? the 7 ſeignior. 
They are educated with a great deal of care in the ſeraglio's 
of Pera, Adrianople, and -onſtantinople, They ate under 
the direction of à capi aga, who preſides over their exerciſes, 
and treats them with a, world of ſeverity. They are di- 
vided into four odas, Gr chambers, where, according to their 
ſeveral talents, or inclinations, they are inſtructed either in the 


, FB 


ICONOLOGIA *, the interpretation of antient images, 
monuments, and emblems, PO e 

The word is formed from the Greek, ear, and My, I ſpeak. 
ICO SAHEDRON, a regular body, or ſolid, terminated 
by twenty equilateral and equal triangles. See Bop v, and 

LID, \ 
The Teoſabedron may be conſidered as conſiſting of twenty 
triangular pyramids, whoſe vertices meet in the center of a 
ſphere, imagined to circumſcribe it ; and therefore have their 
heighths and baſes equal : wherefore the folidity of one of thoſe 
pyramids, multiplied by 20, the number of baſes, gives the 

ſolid content of the ſeafabedran. 8 
ICT ERIC, a term in phyſic, applied to ſuch perſons as 
have the jaundice, which the Latins call itterus, aurigo, or 
morbus regius, See JAUNDICE. 3 | 
The word is derived from the Greek er-, which ſigni- 
hes the ſame, and which ſome derive further from «ric, a 
kind of weaſel with yellow eyes. 

Aeric medicines are thoſe preſcribed in caſes of the jaundice. 
IDEA, Ia EA, the image, or reſemblance of a thing, which, 
though not ſcen, is conceived by the mind. See IMAGE. 

The word is Greek ; Cicero renders it in Latin by exemp/ey, 
and exemplum ; and Plato himſelf, in ſome places, by Sen- 
$#pa, Sce ExEgMPLAR. —Cicero, in his Topics, allo exp reſſes 
it by forma, and ſpecies. Sce Form, and Srreiks. 

Plato has only given the Idea of a perfect commonwealth : 
Plato Ideam tantum adumbravit, ſeu dapinæit Perfecri Natus 
republice. Cic. Sec Notion. | 

IDE A, in pſychology, denotes the immediate object of the mind 
about which we are employed, when we perceive or think of 
any thing, See THiNK1NG, and Notton. 
Thus, when we look at the ſun, we do not ſee that lumi- 

it ſelf, but its image or appearance conveyed to the 

foul by the organ of fight ; and this image we call Iden. 
The origin of Idea, has been a long time diſputed among 
philoſophers. The Peripatetics maintain, that external ob- 
jects emit ſpecies which reſetible them ali around; and that 


body, See Op. 
ICH , properly ſignifies a thin watery humour, like . 
rum; but is ſometimes alſo uſed for a thicker kind, flowing 
from ulcers ; called alſo ſanier. See SANIES., 
The word is originally Greek, xe where it Gignifies any 
| humour, or humidity. 
ICHTHYOCOLLA*®*, popularly called ;/ingla/5, a medi- 
cinal ſubſtance procured from a hiſh, common in the Da- 
nube ; which has no bones but about the head | 


After it is cut in ſmall pieces, they boil it in water to a thick 
ly; Which is ſpread abroad and dried, then rolled up, and 
rought to us in the form we ſee it in the ſhops; 

It is of a very glutinons quality, and conſequently pood in 

all * which ariſe from too thin, and ſharp a ſtate of 

the fluids. | 
ICHTHYOPHAGIT , PFiſh-eaters, à name given to a 

people, or rather to ſeveral different people, who lived wholly 


From the accounts given us of the lchthyophagi by Herodo- 
tus, Strabo, Solirias, Akcarch, Sc. it appears, indeed, that 
they had cattle, but that they made no uſe of them, except- 
ing to feed their fiſh withal. T hey made their houſes of large 
f1ſh-bones, the ribs of whales ſerving them for their beams, 
The jaws of theſe animals ſerved them for doors, and the 
mortars wherein they pounded their fiſh, and baked it at the 
lun, were nothing elſe but their vertebrx. * 
ICONOCLASTES * or IcovocLAs Tx, breakers of 
images; a name which the church of Rome gives to all who 
reject the uſe of images in religious matters. See IMAOE. 
* The word is Greek, Emo10xxavne ; formed from xa), J 
| ge, image, and e, rumpere, to break. 
In which ſenſe, not only the reformed, but ſome of the 
eaſtern churches are called lconoclaftes, and eſteemed by them 


heretics, as oppoling the worſhip of the images of God and 


theſe ſpecies ſtriking on our ſenſes, are by them tranſmitted 
to the underſtanding ; that being tnaterial 

are rendered intelligible by the active intellect, and are at 
length received by the paſſive. See 8p ECIEs, V1ston, Cc. 
Others are of opinion, that our ſouls have of themſelves the 


make on the body; though theſe impreſſions 
are not images in any reſpect like the objects thit occaſioned 
them. And in this, ſa they, it is, that man is made after 
the image of God, af that he partakes of his power ; for 
as God made all things out of nothing, and can reduce them 
to nothing when he pleaſes, ſo man can create 38 many 7deas 
as he pleaſes, and annihilate them when lie has done. 

Others maintain, that the mind has no occalioh for any 
thing beſides it ſelf to perceive objects; and that by conſi- 
.dering it ſelf and its own perfections, it is able to diſcover 
all things that are without. Others, with Deſcartes, hold, 
that our Ideas were greated and born along with us. 
Malebranche and his followers aſſert, that God has in himſelf 
the Ideas of all the beings he has created; that thus he 
ſees all things, inconſidering his own perfections to which the y 
correſpond ; and that as he is intimately united to our ſouls 
by his preſence, our mind ſees and perceives things in him 
which repreſent created beings ; and that it is thus we come 
by all our Jdeas. He adds, that though we ſee all ſenſible 
and material things in God, yet that we have not our ſen- 
ſations in him. When we perceive any ſenſible object, in 
our perception is included both a ſenſation and a pure Idi a. 
The ſenſation is a modification of the ſoul, and it is God 
who cauſes it in us: but for the 11-4 joined with the ſenſa- 
tion, it is in God, and it is in him that we ſec it. 

The Carteſians diſtinguiſh three kinds of Ideas. The firſt 
innate, ſuch is that we have of God, as of a being infinite- 
ly perfect. The ſecond atventitions, which the mind re- 
ceives in proportion as bodily objects preſent themſelves to 
our ſenſes. Such is the [tea of body, ſound, figure, light, 
&c.—The third, according to theſe philoſophers, are fabli- 
tious, which are thoſt Which the mind forms, by uniting and 
aflembling the Iden, which it already had: and theſe arc cal- 
led complex. But Mr. Locke ſeems to have put this matter 


the ſaints, and breaking their figures and repreſentations in 
churches. See LaTrRIA, Worsnite, Ce. 
ICONOGRAPHIA *, the deſcription of images, or an- 
tient ſtatues of marble, and copper; alſo of buſts and ſemi. 
buſts, penates, paintings in freſco, moſaic works, ant! antient 
pieces of miniature, See ANTIQUE, STATUE, e. 
The word is Greek, Eine expia, derived from «xe, imago, 
and e, ſcribo, I deſcribe. 
I CO OLATRA®, or ICoXOLATER, one who worſhips 
Romiſh communion, on account of their adoring images, and 
of rendering to them the worſhip only due to God, | 


The word comes from the Greek, ene, and Aargive, 5/0, | 


I worſhip. Sce Inace, Ipor ATR Y, Oc. 


Mages ; a name which the Iconoclaſtes give to thoſe of the 
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owing to our ſenſes, and that all innate, created, and factitious 
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Our mind, he ſhews, has not abfolutely any Ideas beſides. 
Ideas are mere chimera's. See Intare. 
thoſe preſented to it by the lenſes, and thoſe which it forms 
by its own operations, on thoſe others which the ſenſes fur- 
mfh. 80 that a man deſtitute of one of his ſenſes, woul1 
never have any Idea belonging to that ſenſe; and ſuppoſing 
him deſtitute of all the ſenſes, he would never have any Idea 
at all; external objects having no other way of producing 
Ideas in him, but by means of ſenſation. He would have 
no Idea, not even of reflexion ; becauſe in wanting all ſen- 
ſation, he wants that which ſhould excite in him the opera- 
tions of his mind, which are the objects of his reflexion, , 
by 
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Simple IDEAS, include all thoſe hi 


blances of them, and their patterns do really exiſt in the bo- 


29. That of comparing them one with another in reſpect 
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It Plain, therefore, there is no innate Idea; no general | 


truth, or firſt principle inherent in the foul, and created 
with it; no immediate object of the mind before it had per- 
ceived external objects by means of the ſenſes, and reflected 
on that perception. Thoſe deat only ſeem to be innate, | 


| becauſe we find we have them as ſoon as we come to the 


uſe of reaſon ; but are, in effect, what we formed from the 
Ideas wherewith the mind was inſenſibly filled by the ſenſes. | 
Thus, when the mind is employed about ſenſible objects, it 
comes by the Ideas of bitter, ſweet, yellow, hard, &c. 


which we call ſenſation; and when employed about its own | 
operations, perceiving and reflefting on them as employed 


about the Ideas before got by ſenſation, we get the Ideas of 
perception, thinking, doubting, willing, Cc. which we call 
inward ſenſation or reflexion : and theſe two, viz. external 
material things as the objects of ſenſation, and the operations 


of our 6wn minds as the objects of reflexion, are the only | 


originals, whence all our Ideas have their riſe. When we 


| have conſidered theſe, and their ſeveral modes and combina- | 
tions, we ſhall find they contain our whole ftock of dens ; | 


inſomuch, that the underſtanding does not ſeem to have the 
leaſt glimmering of any Ideas that it did not receive from 
one of thoſe ſources. See SxN8A TON, and REFLEXION. 

And thus far the mind appears merely paſſive, as not having 


it in its power to chuſe whether it will have theſe firſt be- 


 ginnings or materials of knowledge, or not. For the objects 
4 will obtrude theit /Jeas upon the mind, and the ope- 
rations of the mind will not let us be without ſome (how- 
ever obſcure) notion of them. See KnowLeDGe. 
Ideas are divided into ſimple and complex. _ | 
cbme into the iniind 
by ſenſation ; and though the qualities bf bodies that 
our ſenſes. ate in the things themſclves ſo inixed 
and united, that there is no ſeparation between them; 
yet the Ideas they produce in the mind ate ſimple and un- 
mixed. Again, ſome of theſe Ideas we acquife purely by 
means of one ſenſe ; as the Ideas of colours only by the eye, 
of ſounds by the ear, of heat by the touch, Cc. 0 
Ideas we gain by ſeveral ſenſes ; as of ſpace, extenſion, figure, 
reſt, motion, &c. for theſe have their effect both on the 


fight and the touch. There are other ſimple Ideas, again, | 


formed in the mind both by ſenſation and reflexion jointly ; 
as thoſe of pleaſure, pain, power, exiſtence, unity, ſucceſ- 
ſion, &c. And of ſome of thele kinds of Ideas are all, or 
at leaſt the moſt conſiderable of thoſe. ſimple Ideas which 
the mind hath, and out. of which is made all its other 


Knowledge. A Þ 


The better to comprehend the nature of ſimple. 1deas, it 
will be convenient to diſtinguiſh between them as they are 
Ideas or perceptions in our minds, and as they are modifica- 


tions of the bodies that cauſe ſuch perceptions in us, that we 


| may not think, as is uſually done, that they are exactly the 


images and reſemblances of ſomething inherent in the object: 


for moſt of thoſe of ſenſation are in the mind no more the 
likeneſs of any thing exiſting without us, than the names 
that ſtand for them are the likeneſs of the Ideas. See Bop v. 


But here the qualities of bodies which produce thoſe Ideas in| 


our minds are to be diſtinguiſhed into primary and ſecondary. 
Primary qualities are ſuch as are utterly inſeparable from the 


body, in what ſtate ſoever it be; and ſuch as our ſenſes cofi- | 


ſtantly find in every particle of matter; which are ſolidity, 
extenſion, figure, mobility, and the like. Secondary quali- 
ties are ſuch as are, in reality, nothing in the objects them- 
ſelves, but only powers to produce various ſenſations in us by 
means of their primary qualities z that is, by the figure, 
bulk, texture, Cc. of their particles, as colour, ſounds, 
taſte, Wc, See QUALITY, 

Now the Ideas of primary qualities are in ſome ſenſe reſem- 


dies themſelves ; but the Ideas produced in us by thoſe ſe- 
condary qualities have no reſemblance of them at all. There 
is noth like our Ideas exiſting in the bodies themſelves 
that occaſion them. They are in the bodies we denominate 
from them, only a power to produce thoſe ſenſations in us; 
and what is ſweet, warm, blue, &c. in the Idea, is no more 
than the bulk, figure and motion of the particles of the bo- 
dies themſelves that we call ſo. See Bopy, and ExisT- 


ENCE. 11 
The mind has ſeveral faculties of managing theſe ſimple 


tbe fame quality, where 


Ideas, which are worthy of notice; as, 10. That of diſ- 
cerning juſtly and diſtinguiſbing rightly between one and 
another; in which conſiſts the accuracy of judgment. See 
Jup our. 


of extent, degree, time, place, or any other circumſtances 


of relation or dependance one on another. See Cour A- 
RISOx. 

3%. That of compounding or putting together the ſimple 
Ideas received by ſenſation and reflexion, in order to make 
complex ones. See Co pos IT ION. Now 
4. Children by repeated ſenſations having got ſonie Ideas 
fixed in their memories, by degrees learn the uſe of ſigns ; 


and when they can ſpeak articulately, t make uſe of wor, 
to ſigniſy their Ideas to others, Sec Wong, and ere 
Hence, the uſe of words Being to ſtand as outward mat ks of 
our internal Ideas and thoſe Ideas being taken from parti- 
cular things ; if every pärtitular Idaa that we take in, ſhould 
have a particular name affixed to it, names would grow end- 

| leſs. — To prevent this incotivenience, the mind has ano- 
ther faculty whereby it can make the particular Ideas re. 
ceived ftom ſuch objects, become general ; which is done 
by conſidering them as they are in the mind ſuch appearance,” 
ſeparate from all other exiſtences, and circumſtances of ex. 
iſtence, as time, place, and other concomitant Ideas And 
this is called ab//ration ; whereby Ideas taken from particu- 
lar things become general repreſentatives of all of that kind, 
and their names general names, applicable to whatever exif; 
conformable to ſuch abſtract Ideal. Thus, the fame colour 
being obſerved to-day in chalk or ſnow, which we obſerved 
* in paper or milk, we conſider that appearance a- 
, make it a-repreſentative of all the fame kind, and give 

it the name of W by which ſound we always ſignity 
it er to be met with or imagine. 
70 5 gs * and ABSTRACTION. ' 

rom the powers of combining, comparing, and ſeparating, 
or abſtracting ſimple Ideas, acquired by | vr my — 
flexion, all our complex 7deas are formed ; and, as before, 
in the perception of Ideas, the underſtanding was paſſive, (> 
here it is active, exerting the power it hath in the (vera! 
acts and faculties above mentioned, in order to frame com- 


pound Jaca: 


Complex In x A s, though their number be infinite, and va- 


nety. endleſs, yet may they be all reduced to theſe three 
heads, viz. modes, ſubſtances, and relation: — Modes are ſuch 
complex Jaaa, as however compounded, are not ſuppoſed 
to exiſt by themſelves, but are conſidered as dependencies on, 
dor affections of ſubſtances; ſuch are the [dear ſignified by 
the words triangle, gratitude, murder, &c. 

Theſe are of two kinds: 1. Such as are only variations, oc 
different combinations of the ſame ſimple Idea, without the 
mixture of other, as a dozen, a ſcore, &c, which nuy 
be called modes. 25. There are others compounded of 
ſimple Ideas of ſeveral forts put together, to make one com- 
plex one, as beauty, theft, c. See Mons. 


: Subſtances have their Ideas from ſuch combinations of ſimple 


Ideas, as are taken to repreſent diſtinct particular things ſub- 
ſiſting by themſelves ; in which the ſuppoſed or confuſed Je 
of ſubſtance, ſuch as it is, is always the firſt and chief, Sce 
SUBSTANCE, F 

Relations are a kind of complex Ideas ariſing from the con- 
ſideration or compariſon of one Idea with another. Of theſe 


ſome only depend on the equality or exceſs of the fame fim- 


ple Idea in ſeveral ie and theſe may be called fr 

portional relations, ſuch as equal, more, bigger, ſweeter, — 
Another oecaſiofi of comparing things together, is owing to 
the circumſtances of their origin and beginning; which, not 
being afterwards to be altered, make the relations depending 
thereon as laſting as the ſubjects to which they belong. "Thus 
it is with natural relations, as father, mother, uncle, coulin, 
Sc. Thus alſo it is with relations by inſtitution, as prince 
and people; general and army, &c. As to moral relations, 
They are the conformity or diſagreement of mens trec ac- 
tions to laws and rules, whether human or divine. Sce Re- 
LATION. | 
Further, Ideas may be divided into clear or diftind?, and ob- 


cure, or confuſed. 


Simple IDEAs are clear, when they continue ſuch as the ob- 


jects repreſent them to us when our organs of ſenſation arc 
in a good tone and order; when our memories retain them, 
and can produce and preſent them to the mind whenever it 
has occaſion to conſider them; and when, with this, the 
mind ſees that theſe ſimple Ideas ate ſeverally different one 
from another. — The contrary to which is what we cal! 
ob/curity and confufton of Ideas. See Nor tox, OBSCURIT Y,G 
Again, Ideas, with reſpect to the objects whence they are 
taken, or which they are ſuppoſed to repreſent, come under 
a threefold diſtinction ; being, either real or fantaſtical ; 
true or falſe ; adequate'or inadequate. 


By Real IDz as, are meant ſuch as have a foundation in na- 


ture, ſuch as have a conformity with the real being or ex- 
iſtence of things, or with their archetypes. 


Fantaftical IDE as, are ſuch as have no foundation in nature, 


nor any confurmity with that being to which they are reſcr- 
red as their archetypes. | | 

All our ſimple Ideas are real; not that they are images ot 
repreſentations of what does exiſt, but as they are the ccr- 
tain effects of powers in things without us, ordained by ou. 
maker to produce in us ſuch ſenſations. They are real 4-45 
in us, in regard, by them we diſtinguiſh the qualities that 
are really in the bodies thetnſelves ; their reality lies in the 
ſteady correſpondence they have with the diſtinct conſtitutions 
of real beings, but whether with thoſe conſtitutions as caulcs 
or patterns, it matters not, ſo long as they are conſtantl) 
produced by them, | | 


A. 


1D E c 


As to complex Leas, in regard they are arbitrary combina- 
tions of Gmple Tdeas put together, and united under one ge- 
neral name, in forming W eof -the mind uſes its own liber- 
ty, ſore are found real, and fome Imaginary. 10. Mixed 


have in the minds of men, ate real; nothing more being 
required to theit reality, but à pothbility of exiſting conform 
able to them. Theſe Ideas being themſelves archetypes, can- 
not differ from their archetypes and ſo cannot be chimerical, 
unleſs any one jumbles inconſiſtent Jdeas in them ! Indeed, 


thoſe that have names aſſi to them, ought to have a]. 


to the ordinary ſignificati of thoſe names, to 


without us. Thoſe are 
ral Ideas that never were 


tion. Our fdeas being nothing elſe but appearances or per- 
ceptions in the mind, can no more be ſaid to be true or falſe, 
than ſingle names of things can be ſaid to be ſo; for truth 
and fallnood lying always in ſome affirmation or negation, 
dur Ideas are not capable of them, tin the mind paſſes ſorhe 
judgment of them. — In a metaphyſical ſenſe they May be 
ſaid to be true, f. e. to be really ſuch 25 they exiſt ; though 


in things called true, even in that ſenſe, there ſeems tO be 


formity to that thing; which ſuppoſition, as it is true or 
falſe, ſo the Ideas themſelves come to be denominated. See 


Real Ideas are divided into adeguate, and inadequate. 
Adequate 1D EK AS, ate thoſe which perfectly repreſent thoſe ar- 
chetypes which the mind ſuppoſes them taken from, and 


Tnadequate IDE AS, Ars ſuch as do but partially Or incompleatly 

repreſent thoſe archetypes to which they are referred. See 

ADEQUATE, and Assoc IAT ION. 

IDENTITATE Nominis, a writ which lies for him who 
1 igent | „and committed to priſon 


IDENTITY, Sameneſs ; that which a thing is it ſelf, and 
not any thing elſe, In which ſenſe, Identity differs from fimili- 
tude as well as diverſity. See SIMILITUDE, and DIVERSITY: 
Our idea of Identity We owe to that power which the mind 


has of comparing the Na being of things 3 whereby, con- 
| | iſting at any certain time and place, 
and comparing it with it ſelf as exiſting at any other time, 


tc. we accordingly pronounce it the ſame, or different. 


ther any thing be the ſame or no; it refers always to ſome- 
thing t exiſted at ſuch a time, in ſuch a place 3 which, 


ſucceſſion, cannot exiſt in different times and places 25 Per” 
manent beings : for no motion or thought conſidered as at 
different times, can be the ſame, each part thereof having a 
a different beginning of exiſtence. From whence it is plain, 
that exiſtence it ſelf is the principium individuationis, which 
determines a being to a particular time and place incommuni- 
cable to two heings of the ſame kind. See Ex18TENCE- 
Thus, ſuppoſe an atom exiſting in a determined time and 
place, it is evident, that conſidered in any inſtant, it is the 
_ fame with it ſelf, and will be ſo, as long as its exiſtence 
9 The ſame may be ſaid of two, or more, or any 
OL. 1. 


But in vegetables, the Identity depends not on the ſame maſs, 


and is not applied to the ſame thing. The reaſon of this, is 
the difference between an animate body, and a mals of mat- 
ter ; this latter being only the coheſion of particles any how 
united, the other ſuch a diſpoſition or organization of parts, as 
is fit to receive and diſtribute nouriſhment; ſo as to continue 


and frame the wood, bark, leaves, Ge. (of an oak, ſor in- 


ſtance) in which conſiſts the vegetable life, That, therefore, 
which bath ſuch an organization of parts; partaking of one 
common life, continues to be the ſame plant, though that 
life be communicated to new particles of matter vitally uni- 
ted to the living plant, The caſe is not ſo much different in 
brutes, but that any one May hence ſee what makes an ani- 
mal, and continues it the ſame. Ihe Identity of the fame 
man likewiſe conſiſts in 2 participation of the ſame conti- 
ſucceeding particles of matter vitally united to 
red body. : 
Identity aright, Wie muſt conſider what idea 
ſtands for; it being one thing to be the ſame ſub- 
tance z another, the fame man; and a third, the ſame per- 
ſon. An animal is 2 living organized body; and the ſame 
animal is the fame continued life communicated to different 


particles of matter, 3 they happen ſucceſſively to be united 


by that conſciouſneſs, that is inſeparable from thinking. By 
this every one is to himſelf, what ho calls ſelf, without con- 
ſidering whether that ſelf be continued in the ſame or diverſe 
ſubſtances. In this conſiſts perſonal Identity, or the ſameneſs 


ok a rational being 3 and ſo far as this conſciouſneſs extends 
| backward to any paſt action, or thought, ſo far reaches the 


Identity of that perſon, It is the ſelf-ſame now, it Was then 3 
and it is by the ſame ſelf, with this preſent one, that now 
reflects on it, that that action Was done, Self is that con- 
ſcious thinking thing» whatever ſubſtance it matters not, 


this preſent thinking thing can join it ſelf, makes the jame 
perſon, and is one ſelf with it; and ſo attributes to it ſelf, 


and owns all the actions of that thing as its OWN, as far as 


when that was cut off, it would be the ſame ſelf, that was 
juſt before concerned for the whole body. — If the ſame So- 
crates, waking, and fleeping, did not partake of the ſame 
conſciouſneſs, he would not be the ſame perſon : Socrates 
waking could not be in juſtice accountable for what Socrates 
ing did; no more than one twin, for what his brother 
twin did, becauſe their outſides were ſo like, that they could 
not be diſtinguiſhed. | ; 
But ſuppoſe 1 wholly loſe the memory of ſome parts of my 
life, beyond a poſſibility of retrieving them, ſo that I ſhall 
never be conſcious of them again; am I not again the ſame 
perſon that did thoſe actions, though 1 have forgot them? J 
anſwer, we muſt here take notice what the word I is applied 
to, which in this caſe is the man only: And the ſame man 


did; thereby making them two perſons. 
Thus we fay in Engliſh, ſuch an one is not himſelf, or is 


changed, and the ſelf- ſame perſon is NO longer in that man. 
But is not a man, drunk or ſober, the ſame perſon ? Why 
elſe is he puniſhed for the ſame fact he commits when drunk, 
though he be never afterwards conſcious of it? Juſt as much 
the ſame perſon, as 2 man that walks, and does other things 
in his fleep, is the ſame perſon, and is 25 anſwerable for any 
miſchief he ſball do in it, Human laws puniſh with a juſtice 
ſuitable to their Way of knowledge; becauſe, in theſe caſes, 


not admitted as a plea- For though puniſhment be annexed 
to perſonality, and perſonality to conſciouſneſs, and the 
drunkard is not conſcious perhaps of what he did; yet hu- 
man judicatures juſtly puniſh him, becauſe the fact is proved 
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receive his doom, his on conſcience accuſing,. or elſe ex- 
cuſing him. See COonNSCIBNGE. wy | 


To conclude this article, whatever ſubſtance begins to exiſt, 
it muſt, during its exiſtence," be the ſame; whatever com- 
poſition of ſubſtances begin to exiſt, during the union of 


thoſe ſubſtances, the concrete muſt be the ſame,  Whatſo- 


ever mode begins to exiſt, during its exiſtence it is the fame ; 


andi ſo if the compoſition be of diſtin& ſubſtances, and different 


modes, the ſame rule holds. 


tber ariſes from names ill uſed; than from any obſcurity in 


the things themſelyes. For whatever makes 


| ſpecific idea, 
to which the name is applied, if that idea be ſteadily kept to, 
the diſtinction of any thing into the ſame and diverſe, will 
eaſily be conceived. See DisT1NCTION. . 


'TDEOT. . Ses the article Ibo r. oe hag. ir 
IDES®, Inus, in the Roman calendar, a denomination given 


d eight days in each month; commencing, in the months 
of Marc 


in the other months on the, 13th day: and reckoned back- 
ward, ſo as in the four months above ſpecified to terminate 
on the 8th day, and in the reſt on the th. See CALENDAR. 


The les came between the calends and the nones. 
Tos, and Nox Es. Pad 

The 15th day, in March, May, July and October, and 
the 13th in the other months was called the Ides of theſe 
months; Idus Mariii, Idus Maii, &c. 


; pridie Idus, or the eve of the [des of March, Sc. The 
- 13th day in the four months, and the 11th in the eight, was 
- called the third of the et of ſuch months, 3 /dus Mar- 
tu, &c. 


May were conſecrated to Mercury: the {des of March were 


h, May, July and October, on the 15th'day ; and 


* The origin of the word is conteſted : Some will have it form- 


ed from d, to ſee 3 by reaſon the full moon was commonly 


ſeen on the day of the des ; others from c, ſpecies, figure, 
on account of the image of the full moon then viſible : Others 
from /dulium, or Oui Idnlis, a name given by the Hetruri- 
ans to a victim offered on that day to Jupiter: Others from 


the Hetrurian word duo, i. e. divide; by reaſon the Ide. 15 fices offered. See In 


vided the moon into two nearly equal parts. | 
See Ca- 


| The 14th day of 
the ſame four months, and the 12th of the other eight, was 


So, the 12th day in the four, and the roth in 
the eight months, were the 4th of the des, 4 Idus Marti, 
&c. 
made the $th of the [des,'8 Idus Marti, &c. 

This way of accounting is ſtill in uſe in the Roman chan- 
cery, and in the calendar of the breviary. — The des of 


Whence it appears, that the 
difficulty or obſcurity that has. been about this matter, ra- 


IDIOTISM *, in grammar, a phraſe, or manner of ſpeak. 


And thus of the reſt, to the 8th and 6th days, which | 


* 


1 
I Dy 
* i 


de made to anſwer for what he knows nothing of, but ſhall | emperor Anaſtaſuns, | were-correQed and amended, 


| |; | ed, as hay; 
been written by Idiot evangeliſts : Tanguam ab {dioi; — 


clit compoſita. - 


| 


| 


. Inquire by a jury of twel 
tte king, by his prerogative, . bas the government of the land. 


IDIOTA inquirends vel.examinande,. a writ iſſued out t e 


theriff of a county, where the king has notice that there , 
an idiot naturally born, ſo weak. of underſtanding, that he 
_ cannot_ govern, or manage his inheritance ; directing hin, 7 
call before him the — ſuſpected,” and examine him, 28. 
ve men whether be be an idiot. For 


diſcretion. ru en $63" 0% | 
ing peculiar to a language, and which cannot be rendered 
word for word into any other. See Lanouacs,Purass 52, 
The word is derived from the Greek, J, proper, pecul;1; 
Kdiotifm is defined, by ſome, authors, an ipflexion of ſn, 
verb, or a particular conſtruction of ſome phraſe or partic]. 
that is anomalous, and deviates from the ordi rule of the 
language of the nation, but which is in uſe in particy- 


Several authors have written of the {diatifms in the Greek 


- tongues which vary the moſt from each other, and from the 


more popular among the modern tongues : but the example; 
of theſe /dioti/ms being borrowed from the beſt authors, J 


tin, in this ſenſe, cannot properly be called an Irregularicy. 


IDOL *, a ſtatue, or image of ſome falſe god, to whon 


divine honours are paid, altars and temples erected, and ſacri- 

AGE, STATUE, Gos, and Ipo 

TRY, | * g 

The word comes from the Greek, «dane, Which lignifics 
the ſame, of , image, image, figure. 


IDOLATRY , the worſhip and adoration of falſc gods; 


ever eſteemed unhappy, after Ceſar's murder on that day: 
the time aſter the /des of June was reckoned fortunate for 


' thoſe who entered into matrimony :- the des of Auguſt were 


- conſecrated to Diana, and were obſerved as a feaſt-day by 
the ſlaves. On the des of September auguries were taken 
for appointing the magiſtrates, who formerly entered into 
their offices on the [des of May, afterwards on thoſe of 
IDIOM ®, Io, is ſometimes uſed for dialed; or the 


IDIOPATHY®*, a diſeaſe, or indiſpoſition peculiar to ſome 


| In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to /ympathy, which is when 
the indifpoſition takes its riſe from ſome prior diſorder in ſome | 
-. other part of the body. See SYM TOM. 


ther [dicpathic, or ſympathic , [diopathic, when it happens 


IDIOSYNCRASY *®, in phylic, a temperament peculiar to 
ſome body, in conſequence whereof whether in fickneſs or in | 


IDIOT “, or Imzor, in the Engliſh laws, denotes a natural | 


IvioTt, diota, is alſo uſed by antient writers for a perſon ig- 


ſpects, from the language of the nation in general, whence 


cloth, number twenty rightly, and tell the days of the week, 


Mareh. | 
language of ſome particular province; differing, in ſome re- 
it is derived. See LanGUAGE, and DIALECT. 
The word comes from the Greek, dm, propriety ; of 
14 -, proper, own. See IDtorisx. 


member, or part of the body; not cauſed by any other diſ- 


- eale, or preceding affection; nor having any dependence on 
the reſt of the body. 


See DIS EAS E. | 
The word is Greek, I144ratez; derived from , proper, 
particular, and re, paſſion, affection. 


Thus a cataract in the eye is an {d:opathy : an epilepſy is ei- 


purely through ſome fault in the brain; fympathic, when it 
is preceded by ſome other diforder. See SYMPATHETIC. 


health, it has a more than ordinary averſion, or inclination 


to certain things, or is more affected with them, than others | 
. uſually are. See TEMPERAMENT. 
* The word is derived from the Greek, , proper, ovy, | 


with, and »exerc, craſis, mixture, temperament, 


fool, or fool from his birth. See Foor. 


* The word is originally Greek, 1#terzae, which primarily im- 
ports a private perſon, or one who leads a private life, with- 
out any ſhare or concern in the government of affairs. 


A perſon who has underſtanding enough to meaſure a yard of 
Sc. is not an Idiot in the eye of the law. 


norant, or unlearned ; anſwering to illiteratus, or imperitus. 
In this ſenſe, Victor tells us, in his Chronic on, that in the 
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conſulſhip of Meſlala, the holy goſpels, by command of the EcLOGUE. 


or the giving thoſe honours. to creatures, or the works 0 
man's hand, which are only due to God. See Gop, Apo- 
RATION, Se. | 
The word comes from the Greek, , which ſignific: 
the fame; compoled of , imago, image, and AaTgic cs), 
fervire, to ſerve. Sce LATRIA. | 
Several have written of the origin, and caufes of Idilatiy; 
among the reſt, Voſſius, Selden, Godwyn, and Tenniſon ; 
but it is fill a doubt who was the firſt author of it. It ;; 
generally allowed, however, that it had not its beginning till 
after the deluge, and many are of opinion that Belus, who 
is ſuppoſed to be the fame with Nimrod, was the firſt man 
that was deified. See ApoTnEosrs, G. 


But whether they had not paid divine honours to the heavenly 


bodies before that time, cannot be determined; our acquaint- 
ance with thoſe remote times being extremely flender. See 
ASTRONOMY, Sr AR, &:, | hs 


All that can be faid with 7 is, That 426 years aſ- 


ter the deluge, "when God led Terah and his family out of 


_ Chaldza, and Abraham. paſſed over Meſopotamia, Canaan, 


tbe kingdom of the Philiftines, and Egypt, it does not ap- 


pear that /dolatry had then got any footing in any of thoſe 


countries; though ſome pretend that Abraham himſelf was 


an idolater. Ya | 

The firſt mention we find made of it, is in Gen. xxxi. 19. 
where Rachel is faid to have taken the idols of her father ; 
for though the meaning of the Hebrew word theraphim 
em be diſputed, yet it is pretty evident they were ido!s. 
Laban calls them his gods, and Jacob calls them ſtrange 
gods, and looks on them as abominations. See THERRAPHIN. 
Cluverius, Germ. Antig. Lib. I. maintains Cain to have been 


the firſt idolater, and the falſe gods that he worſhippe to 


have been the ſtars, to whom he ſuppoſed God had left the 
government of the lower world: but this is mere conjecture. 
The principal cauſes that have been aſſigned for /dclatry, arc, 
the indelible idea which every man has of a God, and tlc 
evidence which he gives of it to himſelf: an inviolable u 


tachment to the ſenſes, and an habit of judging and deciding 


; 


by them, and them only: the pride and vanity of the hu- 
man mind, which is not ſatisfied with ſimple truth, but 
mingles and aduſterates it with fables : the ignorance of anti- 
quity, or of the firſt times, and the firſt men, Whercof we 
have but a very dark and confuſed knowledge by tradition, 
they having left no written monuments or books: the igno- 
rance and change of languages: the ſtyle of the oriental v 
tings, which is figurative and poetical, and perſonifics ©: -- 
ry thing: the ſuperſtition, ſcruples, and fears, inſpired |y 
religion: the flattery of writers: the falſe relations of trat 
lers: the fictions of poets : the imaginations of painters 514 
ſculptors: a ſmattering of phyſics, that is, a flight acquaint- 
ance with natural bodies, and appearances, and their caulc- : 
the eſtabliſhment of colonies, and the invention of arts, unt. 
taken by barbarous people: the artifices of prieſts: the pric'* 
of certain men, who have affected to paſs for gods: the lG 
and gratitude bore by the people to certain of their great me 
and benefactors: and the ſcriptures themſelves ill underſtooi. 


IDYLLION®, in poetry, a little gay poem, containing e 


deſcription, or narration of ſome agretable adventures. Sc 


The 


TER! 


JES 


„The word is derived from the Greek, , a diminutive] JESIL BAS CH, Gren- beau, a name of reptoach, which the 


of, , figure, repreſentation 3 in reg" this poetry confiſts ] | 
in a lively natural image, or repreſentation of things. #1] 


Perſians give to thePurks, | becauſe their emirs wear a green 
turban. - Sce' TUR x. L | 


Theocritus. is the oldeſt author who has written /dy/lions. JESSANT®, in heraldry, is applied to a flower · de- luce, or 


The Italians imitate him, and have brought the  /4y/{ton into 
modern uſe. , See PASTORAL. , oy $9" 

Tbe Jdyilions of T heocritus.have a world of delicacy ; they 
appear with a clowniſh, ruſtic kind of fmplicity, but are full 
of the moſt exquiſite beaut ies; they ſeem drawn from the 


the like figure, ſeeming to ſpring, or ſhoot out of ſome other 


Charge. — He bears fable three leopards heads Fefſant, flowers 


de lis, - or. | enn | A. » 
The word is formed from the obſolete French iger, to tiſe or 
ſpring out. | | | 


races. d v5 | + 1 w. 9 
The. Idyllion. is a kind of poetry, which paints the objects it 
deſcribes ; whereas the epic poem relates them, and the dra- 
matic acts them.— The modern writers of Jaylliens do not 
keep, up to that original ſimplicity obſerved by Theocritus; 
the people of aur Gy» would not bear an amorous fiction, 
reſembling; the clumſy gallantries of our peaſants.Boileau 
obſerves, that the ſhorteſt Iaylliom are uſtally the beſt, 

JEALOUSY, Waters of. Sce the article WATEx«õ. 


JECTIGA TION, in phyſic, a trembling, palpitation, or 
diſorderly and convulſive motion, of the whole body, one 
ſide, or only of the heart, and pulſe of a ſick perſon; which 
ſhews that the brain, which is the origin of the nerves, 

is attacked, and threatned with convulſions. | 
JECUR. See the article Livzs. 

Jecur Uterinum. — The Placenta is by ſome thus called, 
from the ſuppoſed. ſimilitude of its office with that of the li- 
ver. Sce PLACENTA. 1 

JEER Capftan, See the article Cars Ax. . 

JE HAGH, in the eaſtern chronology. See GEAGH. 

JEJUNE Style. See the article STYLE. 

JEJUNUM, the ſecond of the ſmall guts; thus called from 
the Latin  jejunes, hungry; becauſe always found empty. 
See INTESTINES. | 
ENNE T, in horſemanſhip. See GenerT. 

EOFAILLE, or JzoFAayLt, a compound of three French 
words, Je ay faille, I have failed; uſed in a legal ſenſe, when 
the parties to any ſuit have, in pleading, proceeded ſo far, 
that they have joined iſſue, which ſhall be tried, or is tried 
by a jury, and this pleading or iſſue is badly joined, ſo that 
it will be ertor if they proceed. See Is8UE. 

In this caſe, one of the partics might, by their counſel, ſhew 
it to the court, as well after verdict given, as before the jury 
was charged, by ſaying, This ingue/# you ought not to take: 
or, To judgment: you ought not to go. Sce INQUEST. 

But this. occaſioning great delays in ſuits; for the redreſs 
thereof ſeveral ſtatutes were viz. 32 H. VIII. c. 30. 
by which it was enacted, "That if the jury have once paſ- 
© ſed upon the iſſue, though afterwards there be found a Feo- 
© faile in the pleading, yet ſhall judgment be given accord- 
ing to the verdict of the jury.* Other ſtatutes have alſo 
been made relating to the ſame thing, in the time of king 
James I. and queen Elizabeth, and yet the fault not mended. 

JERONYMITES, or HizxonYmMITE:, a denomination 
given to divers orders, or congregations of religious; other- 
wiſe called Hermits of S. Ferom. See HERMIT. | 

The firſt, called Hermits of S. Ferom of Spain, owe their ori- 
gin to the third order of S. Francis, whereof the fir ſt Fero- 
nymites were members. Gregory the eleventh confirmed 
this order, under the name of S. Ferom, whom they had 
choſen for their patron and their model, and gave them the 
conſtitutions of the convent of S. Mary of the Sepulchre, 
with the rule of 8. Auguſtin; and for habit, a white tunic, 
with a ſcapulary, a little capuche, and a mantle, all of their 
natural colour, without dying, and of a mean price. 

The Feronymites are in poſſeſſion of the convent of S. Lau- 
rence, in the Eſcurial, where the kings of Spain are buried, 
In Spain is likewiſe an order of nuns of S. Jerom, founded 
by a lady towards the cloſe of the 15th century. Sixtus put 
them under the juriſdiction of the Ferommites, and gave 
them the conſtitutions of the monaſtery of S. Martha of Cor- 
doua, which were afterwards changed by Leo X. for thoſe 
of the order of S. Jerom. 

Hermits of S. Terom, of the Obſervance, or of Lombardy, 
were founded by Lupus d'Olmedo in 1424, in the mountains 
of Cazalla, in the dioceſs of Sevil. 


— — — 


— — — — 


The third order of Feronymites was founded by Peter Gam- 
bacorti about the year 1377 ; but the vows they made were 
only ſimple till 1568, when Pius V. appointed them to be 
ſolemn. "They have houſes in Tirol, Italy, and Bavaria, 

The fourth congregation of Feronymites, are the Hermits of 


tegraneli, of the family of the count of that name, retiring 
into ſolitude, firſt eſtabliſhed it at Verona. It was approved 
by Innocent VII. under the rule and conſtitutions of S. Je- 
rom. But Eugenius, in 1441, changed it for that of S. Au- 
guſtin.— As the founder was of the third order of S. Francis, 
they preſerved that habit; but, in 1460, Pius permitting 
ſuch as pleaſed to change it, occaſioned a diviſion among 
a This order was finally ſuppreſſed by Clement XI. in 
1668. 


S. Terom of Fiezoli, begun in 1360, when Charles de Z 


called apeſtolicul clerks, or Feſuates of St. Ferom. 


They were founded by. John Columbin, and approved of b 
Urban V. in 136%, at b 


| Viterbo; where he himſelf gave, to 
ſuch as were preſent, the habit they were to wear. — The 
followed the rule of 8. Auguſtin, and wete ranked by Pius V. 
g the orders of mendicants. | 

They were called Feſuates, becauſe their. firſt founders had 
the name of Jeſus continually in their. mouths; to which 
they added the name of S. Ferom, by reaſon they choſe that 
ſaint for their protector. 


For two centuries the Foſuates were mere lay brothers; but 


in 1606, Paul V. gave them leave to enter into holy orders. 
— In moſt of their houſes they were employed in pharmacy, 
others practiſed diſtillation, and fold aqua vitz z which occa- 
ſioned their being called agua vite-mongers. _ .. | 
Being very rich in the ſtate of Venice, that tepublic ſoli- 
cited their ſuppreſſion, and obtained it of Clement IX. their 
effects being employed towards ſupporting, the  expences of 
the war in Candia, 


TESUITS, an order of 63, founded by lenatius Loy- 
% 


ola, called alſo the ſociety of Feſus. See ORDER. 
This order has rendered it {elf very conſiderable by its miſſi- 
ons into the Indies, and by its other employments relating to 
the Ry, 75 the 2 * the r outh, The 
counci rent calls them, Regular clerks of the c 0 
1. See CLERK, and REGULAR, e e 
t was in the year 1538, that Ignatius having aſſembled ten 
of his companions at Rome, choſen moſtly out of the uni- 
verſity of Paris, propofed to them to make a new order. 
After this, he preſented. the plan of his inſtitution to Paul III. 
who appointed three commiſſioners to examine it; upon 
whoſe. report, the pontiff confirmed the inſtitution, under 
the name of the company of Jeſus, by a bull in 1540. — By 
this bull, their number was reſtrained to ſixty ; but that re- 
ſtriction was taken away, two years afterwards, by another 
bull. — The order has fince been confirmed by ſeveral fuc- 
ceeding popes, who have added many new rights and privi- 
leges to it. | | 
The end principally propoſed by this order, is to gain con- 
verts to the Romiſh church; with which view they diſperſe 
themſelves in every country and nation, and with amazing 
induſtry and addreſs purſue the end of their inſtitution, No 
difficulty ſo great that they cannot ſurmount, no danger ſo 
imminent that they will not undergo, no crimes fo ſhocking 
that have not been perpetrated by them for the ſervice of 
their cauſe, 
'They have no particular habit ; but change and accommo- 
date it to times, and occaſions, The order conſiſts of five 
different claſſes ; profeed fathers, ſpiritual coadjutors, ap- 
proved ſcholars, lay-brothers, called alſo temporal coadjutors, 
and nauices. 
The profeſſed fathers, which make the body of the company, 
take the three ſolemn vows of religion publickly, ard to 


theſe add a ſpecial vow of obedience to the head of the 


church; as to what regards mitiions among idolaters, here- 


tics, &c. — The ſpiritual ceadjutors alſo make public vows 
of chaſtity, poverty, and obedience ; but omit the fourth re- 
Jating to miſſions. — Approved ſcholars are thoſe, who, af- 
ter two years noviciate, have been admitted, and have made 
three vows of religion; not ſolemn, indeed, but yet de- 
clared. — "Theſe ate in the way to become profeſſed, or ſpi- 
ritual coadjutors, according as the general thinks fit, "Theſe 
degrees, eſpecially that of profeiled, are never conferred till 
after two years noviciate, and ſeven years ſtudy, ſeven of 
regency, a third year of noviciate, and thirty three years of 
age. The vows of the ſcholars are abſolute on their fide, 
but only conditional on the fide of the order; the general 
having it in his power to diſpenſe with them. | 

The order is divided into affi/tances, the affiftances into pro- 
vinces, and the provinces into 1 2 — It is governed by a 
general, who is perpetual and abſolute, He reſides at Rome, 
and is elected by a general congregation of the order. He 
has with him five perſons, who are, as it were, his muniſters. 
They are called affitants, and bear the name of the kingdom 
or country to which they belong, and by whom they are ap- 


pointed, viz. of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, and Portugal.— 


To theſe belongs the care of preparing the matters of their re- 
ſpective aſſiſtances, and of putting them in a method to faci- 


litate their diſpatch. It is by theſe, that both inferiors and 
ſuperiors go regularly before the general. — They are choſen _ 


by the congregation, and are not only the general's coun- 


ſellors to aſſiſt him in his buſineſs, but alſo to obſerve his 
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- vondutt ; and, if they find occaſion, - they may call a general 
congregation without his conſent, who may im in 
form; or they have it in their power to him them- 

© ſelves, after having, by letter, obtained the ſuffrages of their 

| Fach province has four kinds of houſes, viz. profeſſed houſes, 
which can have no lands belonging to them; colleges, where 


the ſciences are taught; reſidences,” where are a number of 


workmen employed in ſuch offices, as have any immediate te- 
lation to preaching, confeſſion, miſſions, c. and houſes of 


novices. | ** 


Among the colleges, there are ſome called ſimply colleges, 


and others called ſeminaries, = Theſe laſt are ſet apart for 


| the young Jeſuits to go through their courſes of philoſophy 
and theology in; the others are for ſtrangers. 
Each province is governed by a provincial, and each houſe by 

a ſuperior ; who is called a rm in the colleges, and a ſupe- 
1107 in the other honſes, — Ignatius regulated the diſcipline 
of theſe houſes, and eſpecially -of the colleges, by what he 
had obſerved in the Sorbonne, while he ſtudied at Patis. 

The profeſſed of this order "renounce, by a ſolenin vow, all 
preferment, and eſpecially prelacy ; and- cannot receive any, 


. unleſs enjoined thereto by the pope, under pain of fin. —| 
Th the pope ſometimes does; inſomuch that they have had 


eight cardinals of their order. 


"7 


other white," The white have no lit in the boſom of their 


\ * * 
A * 


us, that there aße two kinds of Fezide; the one Mart, the 


ſhire ; but barely an opening for the head to paſs through: a 


thing that they obſerve with a great deal of ſtrictneſs, in 5... 
 mory ofa circle of gold and light which woo — 


the neck. of their grand ſcheik, or chief of their ſe@. — J h. 


© black Feiner are faquirs or religious. See Faquin. 


* 'Fhe Turks and es bear a ftrong averſion go each other; 


and the greateſt affront one can put upon a Turk, is to call 
him a 7ezidan. — On the contrary, the Fexzides love the 
Chriſtians ; being perſuaded that Fezid, their chief, is Jeſus 
Chrift : or rather, becauſe ſome of their traditions mention, 


that Fezid made an alliance with the Chriſtians againſt the 


JET, Gagates, called alſo Mack amber, à light, ſmooth, pitchy, | 


foffile ſtone, extremely black ; formed of a bituminous juice 
in the earth, in the manner of coal. See STownE:. 43 
It works like amber, and has moſt of its qualities: It abounds 
in Dauphiné, but the beſt in the world is ſaid to be produced 
in ſome of the northern parts of England. It readily catches 
fire, flaſhes, and yields a bituminous ſmell. | 
| There is alſo a factitious Fe?, made of glaſs, in imitation of 
the mineral Jet: This is drawn out into long hollow threads, 
which are cut and faſhioned at pleafure. — It is much uſed 
in embroideries, and in the trimmings of mourning, and may 
de made of any colour, though it is uſually black, and 
white... wait a | 
ET 'A, a French word, ſignifying a fountam that caſts 
; up water to any conſiderable bethth in 1 See Foun- 
 TAIN. | | | | 
Mariotte ſhews, that a Jet d Eau will never raiſe water ſo 
high as its reſervoir, but always fall ſhort of it by a ſpace, 
which is in a ſubduplicate ratio of that heighth. — The fame 
author ſhews, that if a greater Jet branch out into many 
| ſmaller ones, or be diftributed through ſeveral Jets, the ſquare 
of the diameter of the main pipe, muſt be proportioned to 
the ſum of all the expences of its branches: and that if the 
- reſervoir be 52 foot high, and the adjutage half an inch in 
diameter, the pipe ought to be three inches in diameter. See 
WATER, Frvid, Sc. : \ 


_ ulmen. See ManoltTAnioM. 


loo 
9 the Muſſulmen turn towards the ſouth. — 


They believe the devil may poſfibly, one day, come into fa- 


vour again with God; and that he is the executor of God's 


juſtice in the other world: For which reaſon, they make it 
a point of conſcience not to ſpeak ill of him, leſt he ſhould 
revenge himſelf of them. 

The black Fezides are reputed faints ; and it is forbidden te 
weep at their death ; inftead whereof, they make rejoicings : 


and, yet for the generality, they are no more than ſhepherds. 


hay $i. op allowed to kill the animals they eat ; that of- 
fice belongs to the white ee Te Fezider go in 
companies, ike the Arabs. often change their habita- 
tions, and live in black tents of goats-hair; and encom- 


of them preſents a cup full of wine to another, bid- 
ding him take the cup of the blood of Jeſus Chriſt ; which 
laſt kiſſes the hand of him who preſents it, and drinks. 


IGNIS Fata, a popular meteor, chiefly ſeen in ſummer 


JEWEL 1 L-Hovusst ; an office which takes | - 


care of faſhioning weighing the king's plate ; delivering 
it out by warrants from the lord chamberlain. See CHamn- 
BERLAIN. | ; 
When his majeſty makes any preſent of plate, &c. they have 
rem, 1 of providing it ; with ſome other things leſs mate- 
viak | af OP 
The principal officers are, - the Maſter of the Jewel office, 
whole ſalaty is 450 l. per ann. A yeoman, a groom, and a 
clerk ; all in the king's gift. See MASTER. 
There are alſo in this office, in the gift of the lord chamber- 
lain, the poet laureat at 100 J. per ann. falary ; the king's 
hiſtoriographer, at 200 l. per ann. the hiſtory painter, and 
principal painter, at 200 l. per ann. the painter in enamel, 
and the ſarveyor and keeper of the pictures, at 200 J. per 
The goldfaith and nocli the maſt 
he goldſmith and jeweller are employed b er, and 
are aal in his vife >" 8 : 
E WS. See the articles JUp AIs, ELECTION, Cc. 
EWS-EAR, Auricule Fude, or Fungus Sambucinus, a kind of 
—＋ or ſpungy ſubſtance, that grows about the root of the 
elder tree. 


I 


It is chiefly uſed in decoction, which is found detergent, and 


J THT bon a good gargle in ſore throats. 5 
economy, . 04 ECONOMY, 
Jewisn Hours, N See the articles J Hob, we 
JEZIDES, or Jez1DEANs, a term uſed among the Maho- 
metans, to ſignify heretics, See Here TIC, 
In which ſenſe, Fezidean ftands oppoſed to Mufſulman. See 
Mu38U1MaAN. 
Leunclavius tells us, that the name is derived from an emir, 
called Fezid, who killed the two ſons of Ali, Hafan and 
Huſſein, two grandſons of Mahomet on their mother's ſide, 
and perſecuted the poſterity of the prophet. — The Agare- 
nians, whoſe emir or prince he was, looked on him as an 
impious and heretical perſon; and hence took occaſion to call 
all whom they accounted heretics, Fexzideans. * 
Some authors mention the Fezides as a particular people, 
ſpeaking a language different both from the Turkiſh and Per- 


ſian, though ſomewhat akin to the laſt. — They further tell | 


» 

nights, frequenting meadows, marſhes, and other moiſt pla- 
ces: known among the people by the appellations, Will 101: 
a wiſp, and ac with a lanthorn, See Mx rTHox. 

It ſeems to ariſe trom a viſcous exhalation, which being kin- 
dled in the air, reflects a fort of thin flame in the dark, with- 
out any ſenſible heat. See HeaT, and PHosyHoR vs. 

It is often found flying along rivers, hedges, c. by reaſon it 
there meets with a ſtream of air to direct it. See Faruus. 


GNITION, in chymiſtry, the application of fire to metals, 


till ſuch time as they become red-hot, without melting. See 
FIRE, and Hear. 

This happens in gold, and filver, but efpecially in iron: lead 
and tin are too ſoft and fuſible to bear /pmition. Sec M- 
TAL, GoLD, SILVER, Ce. 


IGNORAMUS, q. d. V. do not know; a word uſed by thc. 


grand jury, impannelled on the inquiſition of cauſes criminal, 
and written upon the bill, when they diſlike their evidence, 
as defective, or too weak to make good the preſentmen:. 
See Jury, and VERDICT. 

The effect of which is, that all farther enquiry upon that 
party for that fault is thereby ſtopped, and he delivered with- 
out farther anſwer, See BILLA. 


IGNORANCE, the privation, or want of knowledge, Sec 


KnowLEDGE, | | 
Jenorance is chiefly owing to three cauſes ; want of ideas 5 


want of a diſcoverable connection between the ideas we have; 
and want of tracing and examining our ideas, See IDE A, Oc. 
There are ſome things we are ignorant of for want of ideas: 
All the fimple ideas we have, are confined to the obſervation 
of our ſenſes, and the operations of our own minds, whicl: 
we are conſcious of in our ſelves. What other ideas it 13 
poſſible other creatures may have, by the aſſiſtance of other 
ſenſes or faculties, more or perſecter than we have, or diffe- 


rent from ours, is not for us to determine: but to ſay theft 


are, no ſuch, becauſe we conceive nothing of them, is no bet 
ter an argument, than if a blind man ſhould be poſitive there 
was no ſuch thing as light and colours; becauſe he had 7 
manner of idea of any ſuch thing. — What faculties there 
fore other ſpecies of creatures have, to penetrate into the n- 
ture and inmoſt conſtitutions of things, we know not: 1 
we know, and certainly find, that we want other views © 


them, beſides thoſe we have, to make diſcoveries of then 
| : moe 


more perfect. The intellectual and ſenſible world are in this 
petfectly alike, that the parts which we ſee of either of them, 
hold no proportion with that we ſee not; and whafſoever we 
can reach with our eyes, or our thoughts of either of them, 
js but a point, almoſt nothing in compariſon of the reſt, 


Again, the want of ideas, which we yet ſeem capable of, is | + themſelves, that we cannot conceive them ſeparable from them 


other obſtacle in our way, and keeps us in {gnorance 
of a conceive capable of being known. Bulk, figure 
and motion we have ideas of ; yet not knowing what is the par- 
ticular bulk, motion, and figure of the greateſt part of the bodies 
of the univerſe, we are ignorant of the ſeveral powers, effi- 
cacies and ways of operation, whereby the effects we daily 
{ce are produced, Theſe are hid from us in ſome things, by 
being too remote, in others by being too minute. When we 
conſider the vaſt extent of the known and viſible parts of the 
world, and the reaſons we have to think, that what lies with- 
in our ken, is but a ſmall part of the immenſe univerſe ; we 
ſhall'then diſcover an huge abyſs of /zntrance : What are the 
particular fabricks of the great maſſes of matter, which make 
up the whole ſtupendous frame of corporeal beings, how far 
they are extended, and what 1s their motion, and how con- 
tinued, and what influence they have upon one another, are 
contemplations, that at firſt glimpſe our thoughts loſe them- 
felves in! "Tf we confine our thoughts to this little canton, 
this ſyſtem of our ſun, and the groſſer maſſes of matter 
which viſibly move about it; what ſeveral ſorts of vegetables, 
animals, and intellectual corporeal beings, infinitely different 
from thoſe of our little ſpot of earth, may probably be in 
other planets ; to the knowledge of which, even of their out- 
ward figures and parts, we can no way attain, whilſt we are 
confined to this earth; there being no natural means, either 
by ſenſation or reflexion, - to convey their certain ideas into 
our minds ? — There are other bodies in the univerſe, no 
leſs concealed from us by their minuteneſs. Theſe inſenſible 
corpuſcles being the active parts of matter, and great inſtru- 
ments of nature, on which depend all their ſecondary quali- 
ties and operations; our want of preciſe diffinCt ideas of their 
primary qualities, keeps us in incurable /gnorance of what we 
deſire to know about them. 
Did we know the mechanical affections of rhubarb or opium, 
we might as eaſily account for their operations of purging and 
cauſing fleep, as a watchmaker can for the motions of his 
watch, — The diffolving of filver in aqua fortis, or gold in 
aqua regia, and not vice verſa, would be then perhaps no 
more Aude to know, than it is to a ſmith to underſtand, 
why the turning of one key will open a lock, and not the 
turning of another. But whilſt we are deſtitute of ſenſes 
acute enough to diſcover the minute particles of bodies, and 
to give us ideas of their mechanical affections, we muſt be 
content to be ignorant of their properties and operations: nor 
can we be aſſured about them any farther, than ſome few 
trials we make are able to reach ; but whether they will ſuc- 
ceed again another time, we cannot be certain, — This hin- 
ders our certain knowledge of univerſal truths concerning na- 
tural bodies ; and our reaſon carries us herein very little be- 
yond particular matter of fat: and therefore it is matter of 
doubt, that how far ſoever human induſtry may advance uſe- 
ful and experimental philoſophy in phyſical things, yet ſcien- 


tifical will ſtill be out of our reach: becauſe we want per- 


fect and adequate ideas of thoſe very bodies which are neareſt 
to us, and moſt at our command, 
This, at firſt ſight, ſhews us how diſproportionate our know- 


ledge is to the whole extent, even of material beings : to 


which, if we add the conſideration of that infinite number of 
ſpirits that may be, and 2 are, which are yet mote 
remote from our knowledge, and whereof we have no cog- 
nizance; we ſhall find this cauſe of Ignorance conceals from 
us, in an impenetrable obſcurity, almoſt the whole intellectual 
world ; a greater, certainly a more beautiful world, than the 
material : For, abating ſome very few ideas of ſpirits, which 
we get from our own mind by reflexion, and from thence 
the beſt we can colle& of the Father of all ſpirits, the au- 
thor of them, and us, and all things; we have no certain 
information, ſo much as of the exiſtence of other ſpirits, but 
by revelation : much leſs have we diſtin ideas of their dif- 
ferent natures, ſtates, powers, and ſeveral conſtitutions, 
wherein they agree, or differ one from another, and from 
us: And therefore, in what concerns their different ſpecies 
and properties, we are under an abſolute Ignorance. 

Another cauſe of Ignorance, is the want of diſcoverable con- 
nection between thoſe ideas we have: where we want that, 
we are utterly incapable of univerſal and certain knowledge, 
and ate, as in the former caſe, left only to obſervation and 
experiment. Thus the mechanical affecting of bodies, hav- 
Ing no affinity at all with the ideas gr produce in us, we 
can have no diftint knowledge of ſuch operations beyond 
our experience; and can reaſon no otherwiſe about them, 
than as the effects or appointments of an infinitely wiſe agent, 
which perfectly ſurpaſs our comprehenſions. — The opera- 
tion of our minds upon our bodies, is as unconceivable : how 
any thought ſhould produce a motion in body, is as remote 


** the * of our ideas, as how any body ſhould pro- 
Vor. I, 


Ny 


duce any thought in the mind. That it is ſo, If experienc 
did not convince us, the conſideration of the things them- 
ſelves would never be able, in the leaſt, to diſcover to us. 


In ſome of our ideas there are certain relations, habitudes, and 
connections, fo viſibly included in the nature of the ideas 


by any power whatſoever : in theſe only we are capable of 
certain and univerſal knowledge, — Thus the idea of a right 
lined triangle neceſſarily carries with it an equality of its an- 
gles to two right ones ; but the coherence and continuity of 
the parts of matter, the production of ſenſation in us, of 
colours and ſounds, c. by impulſe and motion, being ſuch 
wherein we can diſcover no natural connection with any ideas 
we have, we cannot but aſcribe them to the arbitrary will 
and A of the wiſe architect. The things that 
we obſerve conſtantly to proceed regularly, we may conclude 
do act by a law ſet them; but yet by a law we know. not, 
whereby though cauſes work ſteadily, and effects conſtantly low 
from them, yet their connections and dependencies being not 
diſcoverable in our ideas, we can have but an experimental 
knowledge of them. Several effects come every day within 
the notice of our ſenſes, of which we have fo far ſenſitive 
knowledge; but the cauſes, manner, and certainty of their pro- 
duction, we muſt, for the foregoing reaſons, be content to be ig- 
norant of, In theſe we can go no turther than particular experi- 
ence informs us of matter of ſact; and, by analogy, we gueſs 
what effects the like bodies are upon other trials like to pro- 
duce, But as to perfect ſcience of natural bodies, (not to 
mention ſpiritual beings) we are ſo far from being capable of 
any ſuch thing, that it may be reckoned loſt labour to ſeek 
after it. See SCIENCE. 
The third cauſe of /pnorance, is our want of tracing thoſe 
ideas we have, or may have; and finding out thoſe interme- 
diate ideas, which may ſhew us what habitude of agreement 
or diſagreement they may have one with another: And thus 
many are ignorant of mathematical truths for want of appli- 
cation, in enquiring, examining, and by due ways comparing 
thoſe ideas. Tee NOWLEDGE., 
JIG, in muſic, c. See the article G166. 
ILIAC * Paſſion, a violent, and dangerous kind of colic ; cal- 
led alſo volvulus, miſerere mei, and chordapſus. See CoL1c. 
It takes its name from the inteſtine 7/707, in regard of its be- 
ing uſually affected in this diſtemper z br perhaps from the 
Greek verb «xey, to wind, twiſt z whence alſo it is the Latins 
"call it voloulus. See VoLvulvus. 
It conſiſts in an, expulſion of feculent matter by the mouth, 
accompanied with a ſwelling and tenſion of the abdomen, an 
. intenſe pain, and a total conſtipation. See MisERERER. 
The immediate cauſe of the Iliac Paſſion, ſeems owing to an 
irregularity, or inverſion of the periſtaltic motion of the guts, 


L 


wards. Sec PERISTALTIC, and ANTIPERISTALTIC. 
Other cauſes are, the hardneſs of the excrements, inflamma- 
tion of the inteſtines, and their engagement in the anus or 
ſcrotum, as ſometimes happens in hernias; their twiſting, 
and entering within one another. See CHORDAPSUS. | 
Perſons afflicted with the /liac Paſſion, have ſometimes been 
found to return ſuppoſitories and gliſters by the mouth, 
Some have been cured of it by ſwallowing a great quantity 
of quickſilver; or a musket ball: when the guts are twiſted, 
or enter one within another, the weight of theſe bodies ſome- 
times ſets thetn to rights again, 
ILiac Yefſels. See the articles ARTERY, and Vein. 
ILIACUS Externus, or Pyriformis; a muſcle of the thigh, 
which ariſes from the internal concave part of the os ſacrum, 
towards the bottom ; and deſcending obliquely along the great 
ſinus of the os ilium, from a round fleſhy origin, joins the glu- 
tzus medins, and is inſerted by a round tendon at the bottom 
of the great trochanter: | | 
ILIacus {nternus, a muſcle of the thigh, which ariſes fleſhy 
from the internal concave part of the os ilium; and in its 
| deſcent over the inferior part of it, joins with the pſoas mag- 
nus; and is inſerted with it, under the termination of the 


] 


pectineus. 8 
This, with the pſoas magnus, moves the thigh forward in 
walking. 


firſt, and fineſt of thoſe compoſed by Homer, See Epic, Cc. 


The word is derived from tlie Greek tas, of Mo, iu, 
Troy, a famous city in Aſia, which the Greeks beſieged for 
the ſpace of ten years, and at laſt deſtroyed, on account of 
the rape of Helena, which makes the ſubject of the work. 

The poet's deſign in the Iliad, was to ſhew the Greeks, 
who were divided into ſeveral little ſtates, how much it was 
their intereſt to preſerve an harmony, and good underſtand- 
ing among them. — In order to which, he fets before their 
eyes, the calamities that befel their anceſtors from the wrath 
of Achilles, and his miſunderſtanding with Agamemnon; and 
the advantages that accrued to them from their union. See 
FABLE, ACTION, Ec. 
The Iliad is divided into twenty four books, which are 
marked with the letters of the alphabet. Pliny gives us an 
„ 5 Bb account 


viz. When it begins with the lower, and is continued up- 


ILIAD “, 141AZz, the name of an antient epic poem, the 


„d 
” 
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of , | 
account of an Mad written on ſo very flender a paper, that | man; à in painting, ſculpture, and the like, == In whi 0 
the whole might be contained in a nut- ſhell. ; ſenſe, the word is now generally uſed in ſpeaking of thi F 
[| For the conduct of the Iliad, ſee Father Boſſu, Madam | holy, or imagined to be fo, 5 1 
[| Dacier, and M. de la Motte. | The uſe, and adoration of Images, are things that have been 
EE The criticks maintain the Miad to be the firſt, and yet the a long time controverted in the world, — The Lutherang 
"E deſt poem that ever appeared in the world: Ariſtotle's Poe-|  condema the Calwiniſta, for breaking the Images in the chu, 
| tice are almoſt taken wholly from it; the philoſopher had | ches of the Catholics, looking on it as a kind of facrilege , 
nothing to do, but to form precepts from the poet's practice. and yet they condemn the Romaniſts (who are profeſſ.q 
— Some authors tell us, that Homer invented not only poe-} Image- worſbippert) as idolaters : Nor can theſe lat keep pace 
| try, but all other arts and ſciences; and that there are the] with the Greeks, who go far beyond them in this point; 
viſible marks of a perfect knowledge in every one of them, | which has occaſioned abundance of diſputes among them q 
| to be ſeen in the //iad. See PotTRY. | The Jews abſolutely condemn all Images ; and do not ſo 
in The ingenious Mr. Barns of Cambridge, had prepared a| much as ſuffer any ſtatues or figures in their houſes, much 
1 work for the preſs, to prove Solomon to have been the author] leſs in their ſy or places of worſhip. 
| of the /liad. ; | The Mahometans have a perfect averſion to Images ; whic!, 
ILIUM Inteftinum. See the article InTEs PINE. was what led them to deftroy moſt of the beautiful mond. 
ILivm Os. See the article Oe InvomrnaATaA, ments of antiquity, both ſacted and profane, at Conſtanti. 
ILLEGITIMATE Birth, or Delivery. See Dertrve-| nople. | 
RY, and ABORTION, $7.) The noble Romans - preſerved the Images of their anceſtor; 
ILLEVIABLE, in law, a debt, or duty which cannot, or | with a great deal of care and concern; and had them carrie 
| ought not to be levied. See LEVV. | in proceſſion at their funerals and triumphs. They were 
| The word hi} is ſet on'a debt ar due that is [/leviable. commonly made of wax, or wood; though ſometimes of 
| ILLUMINATION), in a general ſenſe, denotes the act] marble, or braſs. They placed them in the veſtibles of their 
| of a luminous body, or body that emits light; ſometimes alſo | houſes ; and they were to ſtay there, even if the houſes hap- 
| the paſſion of an opake body that receives it. See LiGnur. pened to be fold, it being accounted impious to diſplace chem. 
ILLUMINATIVE Lunar Month. Sce Mox rn. Appius Claudius was the firſt who ht them into the 
ILLUMINED, I:LuminATy, a church term, antiently | temples, in the year of Rome 259 ; and he added inſcription; 
I | I applied to ſuch perſons as had received baptiſm, See Bar- to them, ſhewing che origin of the perſons repreſented, and 
| ISM. | their brave and virtuous atchievements. 12 
; This name was occaſioned by a ceremony in baptiſm, which It was not, however, allowed for all, who had the Images 

| conſiſted in putting a lighted taper in the hand of the perſon of their anceſtors in their houſes, to have them carried at their 

| baptized, as a ſymbol of the faith and grace he had received] funerals ; this was a thing only granted to ſuch as had ho- 
in the ſacrament. See CATECHUMEN. nourably diſcharged themſelves of their offices ; for thoſe who 

| T.LUMINED, ILLUMINATI, is alſo the name of a ſet of be- failed in this reſpect, forfeited that privilege: and in caſe they | 

| retics, who ſprang up in Spain about the year 1575, and| bad been guilty of any great crime, their Images were broken 

| called by the Spaniards, Alumbrades. | | in pieces. | 

| Their leaders were Villalpando, a prieft, originally of the iſle] Iu AGE alſo ſignifies the deſcription of any thing in a diſcourſe, 
of Tenarif, and a Carmelite, called Catherine de Tous. See DESCRIPTION. | | 
'Theſe had a great number of diſciples and followers, moſt off {mages in diſcourſe, are defined, by Longinus, to be, in ge- 
whom were apprehended, and clapped up in the Inquiſition at] neral, any thoughts proper to produce expreſſions, and which 

| Cordoua ; ſome whereof were put to death, and the reſt ab- N lle | | 

| jured their errors. ut, in the more limited ſenſe, he ſays, Images are ſuch diſ- 

by Their principal doctrines were, That by means of a ſublime] courſes as come from us, when by a kind of enthuſiaſm, or 

| manner of prayer, which they had attained to, they entered an extraordinary emotion of the ſoul, we ſeem to ſce the 

| into ſo perfect a ſtate, that they had no occaſion for ordi- things whereof we ſpeak, and preſent them before the eyes of 
nances, ſacraments, nor good works; and that they could | thoſe who hear, wr, 6,065 | 

give way, even to the vileſt actions, without ſin, Images in rhetoric, have a ow different uſe from what they 

1 The ſect of Illumined was revived in France in the year 1634, | have among the poets: the principally propoſed in poctry 

14 and were ſoon after joined by the Guerinets, or diſciples of is aſtoniſhment and ſurprize; whereas the thing chicfly aim- 

it Peter Guerin, who together made but one body, called alſo ed at in proſe, is to paint things naturally, and to ſhew them 

i" Nlumined : but they were fo hotly purſued by Louis XIII. | dearly. — "They have this, however, in common, that they 

1 that they were ſoon deſtroyed. bdoth tend to move, each in its kind. See Por RV. 

1 The brothers of the rofy croſs, are ſometimes alſo called II- Thefe Images, or pictures, are of vaſt uſe, to give weight, 
| lumined. See ROSYCRUCIAN. | magnificence, and ſtrength to a diſcourſe. They warm and 

ILLUSTRIOUS, ILTVSsTRIS, was heretofore in the Ro- animate it; and when managed with art, according to Lon- 
| man empire a title of honour, peculiar to people of a certain| ginus, ſeem, as it were, to tame and ſubdue the hearer, and 
| rank. See T1TLE, N put him in the power of the ſpeaker. 

It was firſt given to the moſt diſtinguiſhed among the knights, IMA GINARV Keot, in algebra. See the article Roor. 

| who had a right to bear the latus clayus : afterwards, thoſe IMAGINATION, a power or faculty of the ſoul, where- 

| were entitled /lu/trions, who held the firſt rank among thoſe by it conceives, and forms ideas of things, by means of im- 

| called honorati ; that is, the præfecti prætorii, præſecti urbis, | prefſions made on the fibres of the brain, by ſenſation. cz 

7 treaſurers, comites, c. | Sour, FacuLTy, &c. 

| | There were, however, different degrees among the Illaſtres- The organs of our ſenſes are compoſed of fibrillz, or little 
As in Spain they have grandees of the firſt and ſecond claſs, | fibres, which, at one end, terminate in the outward parts of 
ſo in Rome they had their //u/fres whom they called great, | the body-and skin, aud at the other in the middle of the brain. 

majores; and others leſs, called 7/Iu/ftres minores. — For in- Theſe fibres may be moved two ways; either beginning at 
ſtance, the præſectus pretorii was a degree below the maſter | that end which terminates in the brain, or that which termi- 
of the offices, though they were both /lluftres. nates without. Now the agitation of theſe fibres cannot 
The Novels of Valentinian diſtinguiſh as far as five kinds of be communicated to the brain, but the ſoul will be affected, 
Nuftres ; among whom, the Illuſtres adminiſtratores bear the | and perceive ſomething. — If then the agitation begins where 

firſt rank. | objects make their firſt impreſſion, viz. on the external ſut- 
IMAGE *, Imaco, a natural, lively repreſentation of an} face of the fibres of our nerves, and is communicated thence 
object, oppoſed to a ſmooth well polithed ſurface, or mirror. | to the brain;; the ſoul, in that caſe, judges that what ihc 
See MIRROR. perceives is without; that is, ſhe perceives an external ob- 
„The Latin word, [mago, comes originally from the Greek | ject as preſent : But if only the interior fibres be moved by 
lin, imitari, to imitate or mimick. the courſe of the animal ſpirits, or in fome other manner; 

. IMAGE, in optics, denotes the ſpectre, or appearance of any] the ſoul then imagines, and judges, that what ſhe perccives 

| object, whether by reflexion, or refraction. See VISION. is not without, but within the brain; that is, ſhe perceivcs 

| In all plane mirrors, the Image is of the ſame magnitude as | an object as abſent : And herein lies the difference betwer! 
| the object; and appears as far behind the mirror, as the ob-] ſenſation and [magination. - See SENSATION, VIS IO, 
| ject is before it. BRAIN, c. — : 

' Li convex mirrors, the Image appears leſs than the objet; | To give a more diſtinct idea of the faculty of Imagination, 
and farther diſtant from the centre of the convexity, than] according to the doctrine of Malebranche, it muſt be obſerv- 
from the point of refſexion. ed, that as often as there happens to be any alteration in that 
Mr. Molyneux gives the following rule for finding the dia- | part of the brain where the nerves terminate, there alſo Þ2p- | 
meter of an Image, projected in the diſtin baſe of a convex | pens an alteration in the brain; that whenever there is au 

| - mirror: As the diſtance of the object from the mirror, is to| motion in that part, to change the order of its fibres, there 

| the diſtance from the Image to the glaſs; ſo is the diameter of | alſo happens a new perception in the ſoul, and ſhe finds ſome- 
| the object, to the diameter of the 4 | thing new, either by way of ſenſation or Imagination; nei 


IMAGE is alſo uſed for the trace, or mark which outward ob- ther of which can be without an alteration of the fibres in 
jets impreſs on the mind, by means of the organs of ſenſe. that part of the brain. — So. that the faculty of magni"? 
I A0 alſo ſignifies an artificial repreſentation performed by] or Imagination, only conſiſts in the power which the ſou has 
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of forming imuges of objecte, by producing a change in the IMBRICATED, is uſed by ſome botaniſts to expreſs the 
8 . 


Kbres of that part of the brain; which may be 
cipal parts becauſe it correſponds to all the parts of our body, 
and is the place where the ſoul (if it may be ſo ſaid) immedi- 


ately reſides. — It matters not which that part is, nor Whe- 


ince then the Imagination only conſiſts in a power which the 
ſoul has of forming images of objects, by imprefling them on 
the fibres of the brain, it follows, that the r and more 
diftiat the veltigia, or tracks of the animal pirits, Which 
are the lines or ſtrokes, as it Were, of thoſe images, are, the 
more ſtrong] and diſtinctly the ſoul imagines thoſe objects. 
— Now as £ breadth, depth, and cleanneſs of the ſtrokes 
on the force Where with the graver acts, 


and the obedience which the copper yields : ſo the depth and 


cleanneſs of the tracks of the Imaginatten depend on the force 
ar die ſpirits, and the conſtitution of in de of the| 
brain z and it is that variety Which is found in thoſe two 


the fibres of the brain ; and, laſtly, a particular relation 
which the animal ſpirits may have with thoſe fibres. From, 
the various combinations of which things, will reſult a A. 
ciently great variety, 10 account for all the different charac- 
ters Which appear in the minds of men: and from the ſame 

- inle flows that difference which is obſerved in the ſame 


"9-4 mind, at different times, and under different circum- 


health, Cc. See Bx Alx, and SpIRITS. 
It may here be obſerved, that the fibres of the brain are more 


the animal ſpirits 3 and for this reaſon the ſoul is more affect- 
ed with objects, which it perceives by ſenſation, and which 


it looks on as preſent, and capable of giving it pleaſure or 
nation, which it judges 


| Imagination and ſenſation only differ from each other, as the 
reater from the lels. See Malebranche, Recher. de la Perits, 

Lib. 11. See alſo the articles MADNESS, DEL1RIUM, 
PurEnsY, MELANCHOLY» &c. 

IMAM, or IMAN, 4 miniſter in the Mahometan church, an- 
ſwering to a pariſh prieſt among us. 
The word properly ſignifies what WE call a prelate, antiſtes, 
one who precedes others; but the Muſſulmen frequently ap- 
ply it to a perſon who has the care and intendancy of a 
moſque, who is always there the firſts and reads prayers to 


Iman is alſo applied by Wa) of excellence to the four chiefs, or 
founders of the four principal ſects in the Mahometan reli- 


Thus Ali is the Imam of the perſian, or of the ſect of the 
Schiaites; Abu- be ker the Imam of the Sunnites, Which is 


The Mahometans do not 287 among themſelves about 
this Imamate, or dignity of the Imam. Some think it 
of divine right, and attached to a ſingle family, as the 
pontificate of Aaron. — Others hold, that it is, indeed, 
of divine right, but deny it to be ſo attached to any ſingle 
family, as that it may not be transferred to another. They 
add, that the Imam is to be clear of all groſs ſins, and that 
otherwiſe he may be depoſed, and his dignity conferred on an- 
other. However this be, it is certain, that after an Imam 
has once been owned as ſuch, by the Muſlulmen 3 he who 
denies that his authority comes immediately from God, 1s 


kgure of the leaves of ſome plants, which are hollowed like 
an Imbrex, or gutter-tile. See LEAF- - 


one part is made to imitate another either throughout the 

- whole piece, which is one of the kinds of canon, Or only 
during ſome meaſures, which is a /iniple Imitation. 
Sometimes the movement, or the figure of the notes, alone, 
is imitated ; and that, ſometimes even by a contrar) motion, 
which makes what they call a retrograde Imitation. 
Imitation differs from fugue in regard, in the former the re- 
petition muſt be a ſecond, a third, a ſixth, ſeventh, or ninth, 
either above or below the firſt voice: whereas if the repetition 
were in uniſon, a fourth, fifth, or eighth; higher or lower, it 
would be a fugue. See FUGUE, 

IMMACULATE, without flain.— A term much uſed a- 
N the Romaniſts, when ſpeaking of the conception of 
the bleſſed virgin, they call it Immaculate : intimating, 


* 

When the cap is given to a doctot of the Sorbonne, he is 
obliged to ſwear that he will defend the Immaculate concep- 
tion. This was decreed by an a& of the Sorbonne in the 
fourteenth century 3 in imitation of which, eighty other uni- 
verſities made the ſame order. See SORBON- 

The military orders in Spain are all ſolemnly obliged to de- 
fend this prerogative of the virgin, See ConCcEPTION. 

There is alſo a Congregation of the IMMACULATE Conception 3 
in moſt nunneries whereof is a ſociety of ſecular maids, whoſe 
end is to honour the Immaculate Conception: of which they 
make a public proteſtation every year, and a private one eve- 


17 day. 

IMMANENT, in logic. — The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two 

kinds of actions; the one tranſient, which paſs from the a- 
gent to the patient; the other immanent, Which continue in 
the agent. Sce ACT, and ACTION. | 

IMMATERI AL, ſomething devoid of matters or that is 


hus God, angels, and the human ſoul, are Immaterial beings. 
Plato proves the Immateriality of the ſoul from theſe ſix to- 
pics. 1 9. Its ſimplicity. 2%. Its independency on the bo- 
dy, which is two-fold ; in its ef and its operari, in ex- 
ifting, and in acting or operating ſeparately. 3. Its rule 
and authority over the body. 4% Its likeneſs and ſi- 
-nilitude to God, which diſcovers itſelf in the pleaſure 
it enjoys in ſpiritual things, in its aiming at ſpiritual objects, 
tc, 50, Its ſpiritual manner of perceiving material objects. 
Laſtly, its indlviſibility, capacity, activity, immortality, &c. 
Gee Sou l, and IMMORTAL. 
IMMEDIATE, that which precedes, or follows ſome other 
thing, without any interpoſition. Sce MEDIATE. 
IMMEDIATE, alſo ſignifies ſomething that acts without means, 
without medium. In which ſenſe we ſay Immediate grace, 
an Immediate cauſe, Ee. 
There have been great diſputes among divines about Immedi- 
ate grace, — The queſtion in debate is, Whether grace act 
on the heart and mind by an Immediate efficacy, independent 
of all external circumſtances ; or, Whether a certain aſſem- 
blage and improvement of circumſtances joined to the mini- 
ſtry of the word, may produce the converſion of ſouls? See 


Mopt: 

IMMEDIATE Fire. FIRE. 

IMMEMORIAL, an epithet given to the time ot duration 
of any thing, whoſe beginning we know nothing of. 
In a legal ſenſe, 2 thing is ſaid to be of time Immemorial, or 
time out of mind, that was before the reign of our king Ed- 


ward II. 


it IM MENS E, that whole amplitude, or extenſion no finite 


meaſure whatſoever, Or how oft ſocver repeated, can equal. 


See INFINITE- 

IM MERSION, an act by which any thing is plunged into 
water, or other Auid. See FLUID. 
In the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, baptiſm was performed by 
Immerſion ; by three Immerſions. — The cuſtom of Immer ſion 


is ſaid to be {till preſerved in Portugal, and among the Ana- 


baptiſts in other parts. Sce BA TISM. 
IMMERSION, in pharmacy; is the preparation of ſome medicines 
by letting it ſteep for ſome time in water, in order to take 


ſome ill quality or taſte from it. 


IM BARGO, or Eu ARCO, ® ſtop, or ſtay put upon ſhips, 


or merchandize, uſually by public authority. See EM- IMMERSION, in aſtronomy» is 


BARGO. 
IMBECILLITY, = fate of langu' or decay; wherein 


the body is not able to perform its uſual exerciſes, ot functions. 


IMBEZ LE, or IMBEZZLE, to waſte, pilfer, or purloin. 


 ABSORE, 


$ 15 done 1 in lime, to take 


7 
away its ſalt; and in olives, Which are preſerved in brine. 
when 2 ſtar or planet comes {0 


near the ſun, that We cannot diſcern it; being as it were en- 
veloped, and hid in the rays of that luminary. See Occu Ls 
TATION, HELIACAT, Oc. 


moon; that is, the moment when the moon begins to be 
darkened, and to enter into the ſhadow of the carth. 

The fame term is alſo uſed with regard to an eclipſe of the 
ſun, when the disk of the moon begins to cove: it, See E 
CLIPSE, | 
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In this ſenſe, Immer ſion ſtands ſed to Emerſon, which IMpALGYABL E, that, whoſe parts are ſo extremely minuie 
| Ges n es begins 2 come wo that they cannot be diſtinguiſhed by the ſenſes, —— 
b of the ſhadow of the earth; or the ſun begins to ſhow the, by that of feeling. See PALTABTE. * 
parts of his disk which were hid. before, . IMPANA TION, a term uſed among divines to ſignify the 
JmMERSION is f ntly applied to the ſatellites of Jupiter, | opinion of the Lutherans with regard to the euchariſt; who 
and eſpecially the firſt tellice ; the obſervation whereof is of | believe, that the ſpecies of Bread and wine remain, together 
ſo much uſe for diſcovering the longitude, See SATEL-{ with the body of our Saviour, after coriſecration. See Cox - 
LITES, | Fe S$UBSTANTIATION, ; | 
The Immerſion of that ſatellite is the moment in which it IMFPANELLING, in law. See Emyantiiing. 
appears to enter within the disk of Jupiter; and its emerfior|IMPARES Sami. See the article SCAMILL1, 
the moment wherein it appears to come out. See JuriTER. [IMPARLANCE, or EMmtarLANCE. Set Empar: 
The Immer/ions are obſerved from the time of the conjunc-- Lance, _ | F | 
tion of Jupiter with the ſun, to the time of his oppoſition: LM PASSIBLE, that which is exempt from ſuffering ; which 
and the Emerfions from the time of his oppoſition to his con- cannot eng pain, or alteration. 
junction. — The peculiar advantage of theſe obſervations, is,, The Stoics place the ſoul of their wiſe man in an Impaſſib le, 
that during eleven months of the year, they may be made, imperturbable ſtate. See APATHY, and STo1Cc, 
at leaſt, every other day. — The perfection of this theory, [ TMPAST A TION, the mixtion of divers materials of dic. 
and the praxis thereon, we owe to M. Caflini, See Lon-\| ferent colours, and conſiſtences, baked or bound her with 
 _ GITUDE. | 8 | ſome cement, and hardened either by the air, 4 
Scruples of IMMERSION. See the article SCRUPLE. IMPASTATION is ſometimes a fort of maſons-work, made of 
IMMORTAL, that which will laſt to all eternity ; as having] ftucco, or ſtone ground ſmall, and wrought up again in man- 
in itſelf no principle of alteration, or corruption. See LITE. ner of a paſte. ny hp 
Thus, God, and the human foul are Immortal, — Plato de- Authors are of opinion that the obelisks, and the huge an- 
fines Immortality, *#1« du$bx@ nai aihiG- porn, animated eſſence] tique columns ſtill remaining, were made ſome by Impaſia- 
and eternal manſion ; and proves the Immortality of the ſoul] tion, and others by fuſion. Tas 
from two kinds of arguments; the one artificial, the other IMPASTING, in mos: See EmPaASTiING. 
inartificial. 2 | Haut IMPEACHMENT VF Va,, a reſtraint from committing 
tnartificial arguments for the ſoul's [ntmortality are teſtimo-| of waſte upon lands, and tehements ; or a demand of recom- 
nies and authorities whereof he cites ſeveral, and adds in ge- ice for waſte made by a tenant who has but a limited eſtate 
neral, that all the great men and poets, who had any thing in the land granted. See WASTE. | | 
divine in them, aſſerted the Immortality of the ſoul. He that hath a leaſe without Impeachment of Waſte, hath by 
Artificial or proper arguments for the Immortality are either that a property or intereſt given him in the houſes and trees, 
ſpeculative or practical: of the firſt kind are thoſe drawn from, and may make waſte in them without being called to an ac- 
1%. The ſimple, uniform, ſpiritual and divine nature of the count for it. | 4 nN 
ſoul. 2. Its infinite capacity. 3%. Its deſiring and long-] IMPECCABILITY, che ſtate of a perſon who cannot ſin: 
ing after Immortality, and its inward horror of falling into] or a grace, privilege, or principle which puts him out of a 
nothing; proving it abſurd that the foul ſhould die, when life} poſſibility of ſinning, _ See Sin. 33 
is its proper and adequate object. 4%. Its rational activity; The ſchoolmen di 1 1 ſeveral kinds and degrees of Im- 
proving that whatever has in itſelf a principle of rational| peccability : That of „ belongs to him by nature: That 
and ſpontaneous motion, by which it tends towards ſome ſu- of Jeſus Chriſt, conſidered as man, belongs to him by the hy- 
preme good, is Immertal. 5%. The various ideas which it| poſtatical union: That of the bleſſed, is a conſequence of their 
has of ſpiritual things; particularly the idea it has of Immor- condition: That of men, is the effect of a confirmation in 
tality. 6%. Its immateriality. See IMMATERIAL. grace, and is rather called Impeccance than Impeccability ; ac- 
His practical or moral arguments for the Immortality of the cordingly divines diſtinguiſh between theſe two, which is 
ſoul, are drawn from, 15. The juſtice of God, which can] found neceffary in the diſputes againſt the Pelagians, in order 
never ſuffer the wicked to eſcape. unpuniſhed, nor the good | to explain certain terms in the Greek and Latin fathers, which 
unrewarded after death. 2%, "The dependance which religi-} without this diſtinction are eaſily confounded, 
on has on this opinion, in regard, without this perſuaſion, |] MPEDIT, in law. See the article QUasz Inpedit. 
there would be no religion in the world. 3*. The opinion IMPENETRABILIT V, a quality whereby a thing be- 
which men have, that juſtice and every kind of virtue are to comes unable to be pierced or penetrated; or a property of 
be cultivated, that they may at laſt live with God. 4%. The body whereby it ſo fills up a certain ſpace, as that there is no 
ſtings of conſcience, and anxious ſolicitude we are under a- room in it for any other body, See Mar TER. 
bout a future ſtate. See SouL., _ 1 I [Dr. Harris defines Inpenetrability, the diſtinction of one ex- 
IMMUNITY, a privilege or exemption from ſome office, tended ſubſtance from another, by means whereof the exten- 


duty, or impoſition. See PRIVILEGE, Ce. ſion of one thing is different from that of another: ſo that 
Immunity is more particularly underſtood of the liberties grant- two extended things cannot be in the ſame place, but muſt 
ed to cities, and communities. See FRANCHISE, I neceſfarily exclude each other. See SoLipiTy. 


The princes heretofore granted all kinds of Zmmunities to ec-|IMPENITENCE, or ImyezniTENnCy, a hardneſs of 
cleſiaflics, exempting them from all impoſitions; but the ec-| heart, which makes a perſon perſevere in vice, and pre- 
cleſiaſtics of thoſe days were not ſo rich as thoſe of ours: | vents his repentance; See PENITENCE, and PrrsEyt- 
they gave all they had to the poor. See ExkMTION. RANCE, . . * 
There is till a privilege of Immunity in ſome places, and e-| Final Inpenitence, is the ſin againſt the holy Ghoſt, which is 
« ſpecially in Italy, belonging to eccleſiaſtical things, and per-] neither pardoned in this life nor that to come. 

ſons; who are exempted from certain dues, and are ſheltered! IMPERATIVE, in grammar, is one of the modes or man- 
from the purſuits of juſtice, "Though there are ſome crimes| ners of conjugating a verb, ſerving to expreſs a command- 
for which they cannot plead the privileges of Immunity, as ment; as, go, come, &c, See Moov. | 


premeditated murder, Ac. SeeSANCTUARY, and ASYLUM. In the Hebrew and other oriental languages, the future tenſe 
IMMUTABILTTY, the condition of a thing that cannot} has frequently an Imperative ſignification. 

change. See MuTAT10N. | IMPERFECT Plants, among botaniſts, are ſuch as either 

Immutability is one of the divine attributes. See Gop, and] really want flower, and ſeed, or are ſuppoſed to want them; 

ATTRIBUTE. no flower or ſeed having yet been diſcovered in the greater 


There is a two-fold Immutability in God; a phyſical and a] part of them. See PLANT, SEED, FLowtr, Ce. 
moral one. — The phyſical Immutability conſiſts in this, that | Theſe Mr. Ray diſtinguiſhes according to the place of their 


the ſubſtance of God does not, nor cannot receive any alte- rowth, into, 

ration. — His moral Immatability conſiſts in his not being li- » Aquatics, or ſuch as grow in the water: and that either, 
able to any change in his thoughts, will, or deſigns ; but that 19. In the ſea, and then they are called marine plants; which 
what he wills, he has willed from all eternity. are either of _amqhard and ſtony conſiſtence, as the corals, and 


IMPALED, in heraldry, is underſtood of a ſhield party per | corallines ; or porous, that is, of a more ſoft and herbaceous 
pale, or divided into two halves by a line drawn palewiſe} one. Of theſe ſome are like herbs, and are of two kinds; 

+ through the middle, from the top to the bottom. See Pare. | the greater, which are cauliferous, as the fucus ; the leſſer, as 
When the coats of arms of a man and his wife, who is not] the alga: the others have more of the muſcus, or fungus ap- 
an heireſs, are borne in the ſame eſcutcheon, they muſt be] pearance, as the ſpongia. 2%. Freſh water Plants, and thoſe 
impaled, or marſhalled in pale, i. . the husband's on the have either no leaves, but are capillaceous, as the conſervz ; 
* 1 ſide, and the wife's on the left; and this the heralds or their leaves divided into three parts, as the lens paluſtris, 

baren and feme, two coats impaled. See BARON, and] or lenticula paluſtris. 

FEME. II. Imperfett Plants, which grow in dry ground; theſe are 
If a man have had two wives, he may Impale his coat in the divided into; (19.) Such as have ſubſtance, either woody or 
middle between theirs; and if he have had more than two, | fleſhy ; and theſe have ſcarce any thing common with the per- 
they are to be marſhalled on each fide of his in their proper fe#? Plants, neither the green herbaceous colour, nor the tex- 


order. aps | ture of herbs, nor flower, ſeed, nor leaf, properly ſpeaking 
IMPALEMENT, in a penal ſenſe. yo. E | as all the fungi, which are, either, 19. Such as grow on 
IMPALEMENT, in phytology. þ n trees, and therefore called arboreous, as the fungus ms 
| | . 


the pezicz of Plin and fungus pulverulentus, crepitus 
10 wh "balls. .3% Subterraneous, as the tu- 
berz terre, or trufles. (29,) Such as have a more ſoft and dry 


IMPERFECT Tenſe, in grammar, ſignifies an indefinite time 
between the preſent and the paſt ; as, 7 taught, I heard. See 
TENSE. 

IMPERFECT Hamers, are thoſe which want the petala ; hence 
allo called apetalous, and famineous Flnvers. See FLows, 
PETALA, Ce. 

IMPERFECT Numbers, i 


DANT, 
IMPERFECT Mixts, See the article Mixx. | 
IMPERIAL, ſomethi belonging to an emperor, or em- 
pie. See Emyrron, and EMrik x. | 

Thus we fay, his Imperial majeſty, the Imperial crown, Im- 

perial arms, c. 

IMPERIAL Crown, See the article Crown. | 
IMPERIAL Chamber, is a ſovereign court, eſtabliſhed for the 
affairs of the immediate ftates of the empire. See CHAM- 


BER, | 
IMPERIAL Cities, in Germany, are thoſe which own no other 


head but the emperor. 
Theſe are a kind of little commonwealths ; the chief magi- 
ſtrate whereof does homage to the emperor, and pays him the 
Roman month ; but in other reſpects, and in the adminiſtra- 
juſtice, the magiſtrate is ſovereign. 
Imperial Cities have a right of coining money, and of keep- 
ing forces and fortified places : their deputies aſſiſt at the Im- 
Perial diets, where they are divided into two branches, that 
of the Rhine, and that of Suabia. — There were formerly 
twenty two in the former, and thirty ſeyen in the latter; 
but there are now only forty eight in all, See DIE Tr. 
IurEAIAIL Diet, is an aſſembly or convention of all the ſtates 


tet is divided into three colleges, which are thoſe of 

the electors, the princes, and the Cities, — The electors a- 

lone form the the ſecond conſiſts of princes, prelates, 

princeſſes, ahd counts ; and the third of the deputies of Im- 
erial cities. 

ach college has its director, who preſides in the conſultati- 
ons : the elector of Mentz, in the college of electors; the 
archbiſhop of Saltzburg, in that of the princes; and the de- 
puty of the city of Cologne, in that of the Cities, 

n the Diet, each principality has a voice ; but all the pre- 
lates (ſo they call the abbots and provoſts of the empire) have 
but two voices, and all the counts but four. 

Though the three colleges agree, yet the emperor has a ne- 


\ 


of is the ſame with that of proviſors, 25 E. 3. See PROvi- 
$10N, and PROytsoxk. | 
IMPETUS, in mechanics. See MomenTum, and Mo- 
TION. 
Paracentric IupPRTUS. See the article Pa R AcEVTRIC. 
IMPING, in falconry, the inſerting of a feather in the wing 
of a hawk, in the _- of one that is broke, 
IMPLANTATI N, one of the fix kinds of tranſplanta- 


tion; uſed by ſome for the ſympathetic cure of certain dir. 
caſes, See TRANSPLANTATION. | 

Implantation is performed by placing plants, or at leaſt the 
roots of plants, in a ground prepared for that purpoſe, and 
' watered with what the patient uſed to waſh himſelf withal. 


By which means, it is pretended, the diſeaſe is tranſlared in. 
to the plant, — If the plant happen to die before the cure be 
perfected, by reaſon of the ill qualities it imbibes, other 
plarits muſt be laced inſtead of it, and the proceſs be conti- 
nued as in the firſt, 

IMPLEAD, to ſue, or proſecute by courſe of law, See 
PLEADING. 

IMPLEMENTS ®, is uſed for all things neceſſary for a 
trade, or the furniture of an houſhold. See Toots, e. 

The word is formed either from the Latin, implere,” to fill up; 


gative voice : when he too conſents, the reſolutions paſs into 
a law, which obliges all the ſtates of the empire, both medi- 
ate, and immediate. See Recegsus Imperii. 

IurgRTIAL Medals, See the article ME DAL. 

IMPERII Recefſus. See the article REcessus Imperi;. 

IMPERSONAL Verb, in grammar, is ſuch an one, as is 
only uſed in the third perſon ſingular ; as, oportet, licet, &c. 

IMPER VIOUS, a thing not to be pervaded, or paſſed 
through ; either by reaſon of the cloſeneſ; of its pores, or the 
particular configuration of its parts, See Ports, PEN E. 
TRATION, Oc. 


IM PETIGO, in medicine, an extreme roughneſs, and foul- | 


neſs of the skin, attended with an itching, and plentiful 
ſcurf, | 
In which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with lichen, volatica, 


s 2 ſpecies of dry, pruriginous itch, wherein 
ſcales, or ſcurf ſucceed apace ; ariſing from ſaline corroſive 
humours thrown out upon the exterior habit of the body, by 
which means the internal parts are relieved. See Irc IH. 

It is divided into mitis, mild, not accompanied with any ma- 
lignity ; and fera, ſevere, which comes near to a leproſy, 
See LRPROST. 

IMPETRATION, the act of obtaining any thing by 
requeſt or prayer. See Requesr, PrRaves, &. 

ImPsTRATION is more particularly uſed in our ſtatutes for the 
Pre-obtaining of benefices, and church-offices in England from 


the court of Rome, -which did belong to the diſpoſal of the 
king and other lay-patrons of the realm the penalty where- 


- or from the French, employer, to employ. 
In which ſenſe we frequently find it uſed in wills, and con- 
veyances of moveables. 
IM p LEX Aion. See the article AcT1on, 
IMPLICITE*, ſomething tacitly comprized, or under- 
ſtood ; that is, contained in a diſcourſe, clauſe, or propoſi- 
tion, not in expreſs terms, but only by induction and con- 
ſequence. See Id PIV. 
The word is derived from the Latin in, and plice, I fold. 


IMPLICITE Faith, See the article FarTH, 
IMPLICtTE Condition. See the article Cox DIT IO. 
IMPLY a contradi&tion, a phraſe uſed among philoſophers, in 
8 of the object of divine omnipotence. | 
od can do ves, thing that does not Imply a contradifim 
od: by which is not meant a relation of 


ple perfections of God: T hus, 
not {mply a contradiitim to ſome other of his attributes. For 
inſtance, he cannot atteſt a falſe religion by his word, or by 
miracle, becauſe this is repugnant to his goodneſs and truth. 
But becauſe all things that Imply a contradifion, cannot be 
faid to have ſuch a reſpect to the attributes of God ; there- 
fore we may ſay more generally, that thoſe things Imply a 
contradiction, which involve a contrariety from the terms or 
object. For there are two things requiſite to the being of 
any thing; the one on the ſide of the agent, vz. a power 
of acting; the other on that of the patient or object, viz. a 
non-reſiſtance, — For want of the firſt condition, there are 
a thouſand things which we cannot do; and for want of the 
ſecond condition, there are many things that God cannot 
do: for that which, when it is affirmed, is yet denied, is im- 
poſſible, See IM oss TBL E. 

IMPORT AT ION, the act of importing, or bringing in 
merchandizes from foreign countries. Sce ExrokxrAr tox. 

IM POSITION Hands, an eccleſiaſtical action, by which 
the evangelical miſſion, and the power of abſolving, is con- 
veyed. See CHIROTO VIA, and HAnDs. 
Impoſition of Hands was a Jewiſh ceremony, introduced, not 
by any divine authority, but by cuſtom ; it h ing the prac- 
tice among thoſe people, whenever they prayed to God for 
any perſon, to lay their hands on his head. 
Our Saviour obſerved the ſame cuſtom, both when he 
conferred his blefling on children, and when he cured the 
fick ; adding prayer to the ceremony. — The apoſtles like- 
wiſe laid Hands on thoſe whom they beſtowed the holy Ghoſt 
on. — The prieſts obſerved the ſame cuſtom when any one 
was received into their body. — And the apoſtles themſelves 
underwent the Jmpo/ition of Hands a-freſh, every time they 
entered upon any new deſign.— In the antient church, Impoſi- 
tion of Hands was even ptactiſed on perſons when they married ; 
which the Abyiſinians ſtill obſerve. See MARRIAOR. 
But this term, which, in its original ſignification, is general, 
is reſtrained by cuſtom, to that Impoſition which is practiſed 
at ordination, — Spanheim has written a treatiſe de Impoſiti- 
one Manuum ; and T ribenhorius and Braunius have done the 
ſame, See ORDINATION. 

ImrosiT1ON, is alſo a kind of tranſplantation practiſed for the 
cure of certain diſeaſes. Sce TRANSPLANTATION. 
It is performed by taking ſome of the implanted ſpirit or 
excrement of the part affected, or of both together, and 
placing them in N or a plant, between the bark and 
the wood, after which it is covered up with mud. — Inſtead 
of this, ſome bore a hole in the wee with an auger; and 
ſhutting up the hole again with a tampion of the ſame wood, 


cover it over with mud. 
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ImPos1T1ON of Tunnage, &c. 
IMPOSSIBLE, that w 
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If ie de defired the effect ſhould be laſting, a tree is choſen 


that will continue long, as an oak, If it be deſired the effect 


f N 5 5 
WT Rs 
N Tue word is derived from the Latin Jug e +, of propa. 
+ Gn with Ul." "= © mpr agnare, of progs 


ſhould be ſpeedy, they chuſe a tree that grows faſt ; in which | ur e is alſo figuratively uſed in pharmacy, when 3 


laſt caſe, the matter ſerving as the medium of tranſplantation 


' muſt be taken out of the tree as ſoon as the effect has follow- | 


ed, becauſe the too great alteration of the ſpirit, might be 
ſome prejudice to the patient. p 
oy See Dor r, &c. 


A propoſition is ſaid to be impoſſible, when it contains two 
ideas which mutually deſtroy each other, and which can nei- 


hich cannot be done. See Poss181 . 


liquor imbibes the juice of ſome other body. 

Thus a menſtruum is ſaid to be impregnated with a body dil. 

ſolved in it, as much as its pores are able to receive. 
IMPRESSED Species. Bee the article Spretzgs. 
IMPRESSION, in philoſophy, is applied to the ſpecies of 

objects, which are ſuppoſed to make ſome mark or Impreſ 

fron on the ſenſes, the mind, and the memory. See Sx NSA 

TION, , 


ther be conceived, nor united together in the mind, 
Thus it is 5-poſſible that a circle ſhould be a ſquare ; becauſe 
we conceive clearly that ſquareneſs and roundneſs deſtroy each 
other by the contrariety of their figure. | 
There are two kinds of Inpaſſibilities, phyſical and moral. 
Phyſical ImPos$1BILITY, is that which cannot be done by the 
powers of nature. See PosSIBILLTY. | . 
A thing is Morally IMPos31BLE, when of its own nature it 
is poſlible, but yet is attended with ſuch difficulties, as that, 
all things conſidered, it a a 
Thus it is morally Jmpaſible that all men ſhould be virtuous, 
or that a man ſhould throw the ſame number with three dice 
an hundred times ſucceſſively. | 
Any thing contraty to decency and 
be impoſſible, among thoſe who 


on from moral topics ; 


thus the lawyers fay, Omne turpe impeſſibile : T hoſe conditi- 


ons are Impoſſible, which ſenſe and decorum do not allow to 
be performed, though in themſelves very poſſible to thoſe 
who have no regard to good ſenſe, We, | 


IMPOST, in law, properly denotes the tribute, or tax ap-| 


inted by a ſovereign to be paid for ſuch merchandize as is 
rought into any haven in his dominions from foreign nations. 
See DUTY. 
Impoſt is diſtinguiſhed from cu/fom, in that, cuſtom more 
properly ſignifies the duties paid to the king for goods ſhip- 
ped off or exported. — But the two are frequently confound- 
ed together, See CusTom. 


rs . Impoſſible. See Mon Al. 


fas is alſo ſaid to} 


The Peripatetics tell us, that bodies emit fpecies reſemblin» 
them, which ſpecies are conveyed by the exterior ſenſes t; 
the common ſenſory : Theſe _—_ ſpecies, being material 
and ſenfible, are rendered intelligible by the active intellect - 
and when thus ſpiritualized, are expriſſſions or cpr ef 
_ ſhecies, as being expreſſed from the others. See SR CIES. 
IMPAESS1ON, is alfo frequently uſed in ſpeaking of the editions 
of a book, or of the number of times it has been printed. 
M. Arnaud affures us, there were above two hundred Ju 
preffions of the Louvain Bible in one age; and it is affirm- 
ed, that Thomas a Kempis of the Imitation of Chris, has 
undergone mote /mpreſſtons than there have been months ſince 
it was firſt compoſed, See Book, - N 
Impreſſion, however, differs from enlitinn - the former pro- 
perly ſpeaking, takes in no more than what belongs to the 
printing, the letter, paper, margin, page, diftances of word: 
and lines, and the diſpoſition of every thing that may have 
a good or bad effect on the eye: the latter, beſides all this, 
takes in the care of the editor, who reviſed the copy, cor- 
rected or 2A it, adding notes, tables, and other like 
things which he judged might contribute towards making the 
book” more uſeful, and correct. gs, 
Indeed, very frequently the word etition only refers to this 
latter part; as when, in fpeaking of the works of S. Au- 
guſtin, we quote the edition of Eraſmus, the Lovaniſts, Be- 
nedictins, c. where we have no regard to the printing part, 
but only to the care and pains of the editors. 


IMPOSTHUME, a colleQtion of matter, or pus in any Privilege fir IurRESSsTo. See the article Prrvittos. 


part of the body ; either owing to an obſtruction of the fluids 
in that part, which makes them change into ſuch matter z or 
to a tranſlation of it from ſome other part where it is gene- 
rated. See A8sCE838, 
IMPOSTS, in architecture, the. capitals of pillars or pilaſ- 
ters which ſupport arches. See CAP1TAT., and ARCH. See 
alſo Tab. Archit. fig. 36. lit. d. fig. 40. 
An Impoft, ſometimes alſo called chaptrel, is a ſort of plinth 
or little cornice which ctowns a peer, and ſupports the firſt 
ſtone whence an arch or vault commences, l 
Impeſts conform to their proper orders. — The Tuſcan is a 
plinth only; the Doric has two faces crowned ; t he Ionic a 
larmier over the two faces, and its mouldings may be car- 
ved ; the Corinthian and Compoſite have a larmier, freeze, and 
other mouldings. , 


The projecture of the Imps/t muſt not exceed the naked of | 


{TIMPREST, 1 See the article Aupfroxs. 
IMPRISONMENT, thi ſtate of a perſon reſtrained of his 
liberty, and detained under the cuſtody of another. See Px 1- 
- $0N, CayTURE, ARREST, Cc. 3 2000 
Falſe Id RISOoNMENT. See the articles FATLsHE, and Ar- 
P EAI. | "is 
{IMPROPER Fra#ions, are ſuch as have their twumerators 
equal to, or greater than, their denominators. 
Such, e. g. are, $, 32, Cc. See NUMERATOR. 
Theſe, properly ſpeaking, are not Frat#ions, but either whole, 
or mixed numbers; and are only put into the form of Frac- 
tions, in order to be added, ſubtracted, multiplied, or divided. 
&c. See Fractions. A | 
IurROr EX Motion. See the article Mo'Tion. 
{TMPROPRIATION,:is a term uſed where the profits of 
an eccleſiaſtical benefice are in the hands of a layman. 


the pilaſter. — Sometimes the entablature of the order ſerves | In which ſenſe it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from appropriation, 


for the Impoſt of the arch; and this looks very grand and 


ſtately. 


The Inpeſt is a thing eſſential to an ordonnance; inaſmuch! 


as without it, in the place where the curve line of the arch 


meets with the perpendicular line of the pillar, there always 


ſeems a kind of elbow. 


IMPOTENCE ®, or ImroTEncy, a want of ſtrength, 


power, or means to perform any thing. See Power. 


* The word is derived from the prepoſition in, taken privative-; 


ly, and potentia, power. 
Divines and philoſophers diftinguiſh two kinds of /mpoetency ; 
natural and moral. — The firſt is a want of ſome phyſical 
principle neceſſary to an action; or it is where a being is ab- 
ſolutely defective, or not free, and at liberty to act: the ſe- 
cond only imports a great difficulty; as a ſtrong habit to the 
contrary ; a violent paſſion, inclination, or the like. | 
Impotency, is more particularly uſed for a natural inability to 
coition. See ColT10N. | | 
In this ſenſe, Impotency is by ſome defined an inability or 
inſufficiency in the male to impregnate the female. - See Im- 
PREGNATION, 

The Decretals diſtinguiſh three cauſes or rather ſpecies of In- 
potency ; viz. frigidity, witchcraft, and Impotentia coeundi. 
IMPRECATION *, a curſe, or wiſh that ſome evil may 
_ befal any one. | 
* The word is derived from the Latin ix, and precor, I pray. 

The antients had their goddeſſes called, Imprecations, in Latin 
Dire, i. e. Deorum ira, who were ſuppoſed to be the execu- 
tionets of evil conſciences.— They were called Dire in hea- 
ven, Furies on earth, and Eumenides in hell. See Fury. 
The Romans owned but three of theſe Imprecationt, and 
the Greeks two. — They invoked them, with prayers and 
pieces of verſes, to deſtroy their enemies. 
TIMPREGNATION *, the emiſſion of the ſeed of the 
male in coition, by which the female conceives, or becomes 
with young. See CONCEPTION, and PREGNANCY. 


which is, where the profits of a benefice are in the hands 

of a biſhop, college, c. though the two are now often utcd 

40 woe whey APO ug are ſaid to be 3845 Impropriation: in 
ngland. See APPROPRIATION. 

IMPROPRIETY, the quality of ſomething that is not fit, 
or proper. See PROPER, and PRoPrIETY. 
Grammarians obſerye three kinds of faults in language; a /. 
leciſm, barbariſm, and Impropriety : An Impropriety is con- 
mitted when a word is uſed that has not a proper fignification; 
See SOLECISM, and BARBAR1SM. 


|[IMPROVIDE, in law. See Quia Improvid?. 


IMPULSTVE, a term in philoſophy, applied to the action 
of à body which impels, or puſhes another, | 
Thus the arm is faid to give an impulſive motion to the ſtone 
that it throws. See PROJECTILE. © 


In this ſenſe, Impulſive ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from attr «:- 


tive, and repuljive. See ATTRACTIVE, and REPt510%. 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſuggeſts, that attraction itſelf may poſlibly 
be rug an Impulſive power. See ATTRACTION. 
IMPUTATION, a term much uſed among divines, ſome- 
times in a good, and ſometimes in an ill ſenſe: in the latter 
it is uſed to ſignify the charging a fin to the account of one, 
which was committed by another. 
Thus Adam's fin is imputed to all his poſterity ; all his de- 
ſcendants, by his fall, becoming as criminal in the fight ef 
| God, as if they had fallen themſelves; and bearing the juſt 
puniſhment of his firſt crime. See Or1GiNnAL Sin. 
Imputation, uſed in a good ſenſe, ſignifies the charging of an- 
other's juſtice, or merit. See JUSTIFICATION. 
Thus the juſtice of Jeſus Chriſt is imputed to us ; his merits 
and ,the price of his ſufferings being applied to us. 
The Imputation of the merits of Chriſt ſignifies no more, 3- 
mong the Reformed, than an extrinſic juſtice, which does 
not make us truly juſt, but only appear ſo; which hides ou! 
ſins, but does not efface them, 


For this reaſon, thoſe of the Romiſh communion decline 2 
ule 


INS 


Tmputation, and afſert, that the juſtifying 
' us the merits of Jeſus 'Chrilt, not 
oy f * 
intrinſic and | inherent, - renewing entirely the 
and rendering him pure» juſt, and without ſpot 
and that this juſtice is given him on 
Jeſus Chriſt, that is, by the merits of. his death and paſſion. 
, though it 

_ grace for 


it is not the 


Chriſt that has meri 


both that we ſhould be ſinners, and that 
ve ſhould undergo the puniſhment of ſin. 

of the firſt man is imputed to his 
on as culpable, and puniſhed 
the fin of ' Adam. — Catholics hold, 
are not eſteemed and puniſhed 
— we are actually criminal our 
Again, Proreftants ſay, that the ju ice of Jeſus Chriſt is im- 
puted to us, and that our juſtification is only the Imputation 
of Chriſt's juſtice ; bis fufferings ſtanding inſtead of ours, 
and God accepting his death às à fatisfation in lieu of our 
own. — But Catholics reach, that the Juſtice of Chriſt is 
not only imputed, 


by the operation of the holy Ghoſt: fo that they are not only 


y reputed yut but alſo made fo 
IN ACCE 


81 Pl. E Heighth, of Diffence, is that which can 


not be actually meaſured, by reaſon of ſome impediment in 
the way; as water, or the like. See ALTITUDE, Dis- 
TANCE, Oc. | 


IN ACTION, Ceſſation Actien, 
myſtical divinity 3 ich i 
nihflation of all the faculties 3 


God commuriicates ſublime, and ineffable ſentiments, 


Inattion only 


but demands in general ever) thing that may be agreeable to 
God, without preſcribing any thing to him. 
This latter is the docttine of the antient myſtica, and the 


In general, however, it may be ſaid, that Imation is not the | 
moſt Mkely way of pleaſing God; it is our actions chiefly 
by which we are to gain his favour he will have us to act, 


of Matter. 
or Notion, | 
the mind. 
QUATE, IDEA, and Nor iox. 
INALIEN ABLE, that which cannot be 
or made over to another. See ALIENAT LON. 
Thus the dominions of the king, 


redemption, for ever. 
INAMELLING, or EXAMELLING. 
NAMELLING. 


Gee the article E- 


INANIMATE®, denotes 'a body that has either loſt its ſoul, 


or that is not of a nature See SOUL, 


and LITE. 
„Tue word is derived from the Latin prepoſition in, 
| "vatively, and anime, ſoul. 
Thus, a dead man is an Inanimate 
nimate bodies. 

INANITION, a term in phyſic, ſignifying emptineſs; or 
the ſtate of the ſtomach, when it is empty, and needs food. 
There are flatulencies which proceed from repletion, and others 
from Inanition, which laſt are the more dangerous. See FLA- 
us. 5 

INARTICULAT E, 
ſyllables, or words as are not pronounced 
TICULATION, and VOICE. 


capable of having any” 


lump, and metals are Ina- 


an epithet applied to ſuch ſounds, 
diſtinctly. See Ak- 


INAUGURAT ION“, the coronation of an emperor, or 


king; or the conſecration of a prelate; {o called, in imitation 
of the ceremonies uſed by the Romans, when they were re- 


ceived into the college of augurs. See KINO, CROWN, 
ConsECRATION, Cc. | | 
* The word comes from the Latin inaugurare, which ſignifies to 


dedicate a temple, or to raiſe any one to the prieſthood, having, 
in order to that, firſt taken auguries. 


INCA, or YNCA, 


, an appellation 
give to their kings, 


and princes of the blood, See INCA. 


4 


but actually communicated to the faithful, 


àa term much uſed in the 


in this fit of dozing it is that 


of indolence, 


validly alienated, 


the church, minors, &c. 
are Inalienable, other wife than with a reſerve of the right of 


taken pri- 


which the natives of Peru 


'The chronicle of Peru relates the 


They do 
moſt conſiderable 
the name of Inca. 

INCALESCENCE*, the growing hot of any thing, either 
by motion and friction, or as quick. lime does, i 
ter on it, c. See Hrar, and FIRE. 

* The word is compounded of in, and cales, or caleſev I grow 


warm. 
INCAMERATION *, in the apoſtolical chancery, the 
union of ſome land, right, or revenue to the domain of the 


from the Latin in, and camera, chamber- 

Enchantment ;- words and ceremo- 
nies uſed by magicians to raiſe devils z or rather to impoſe on 
the credulity of 


INCAPACITY, in matters of benefices among the cano- 
niſts, is of two kinds : the one renders the proviſion of a be- 
nefice null in its original ; the other is accellary, and annuls 
the proviſions, which at firſt were valid. See CAPACITY- 
Incapacities of the firſt kind, want of a diſpenſation 
for age in a minor, for legitimation in a baſtard, for natura- 
lization in a foreigners | | 
Of the latter kind, are grievous offences and crimes ; being 
concerned in ſecing a ſemence of death executed, & c. 
benefice to all intents, or render the holding it ir- 
regular. See D1iSABILITY, BENEFICE> Fc. 
INCEARNAT ION, in theology, ſighifies the act whereby 
the Son of God aſſumed the human nature ; or the myſtery by 
which Jeſus Chriſt, the eternal Word, Was made man, in 
iy order to accompliſh the work of our ſalvation, See I kI- 


NT v. | 
The Indians own a kind of Trinity in the Godhead, and 
ſecond perſon thereof has been incarnate nine 
i tenth 3 and they give him a 
Tacarnations. See Kircher. 


among Chriſtians, whence they number their 
years, is the time of the Incarnation, that is, of Chriſt's con- 
ception in the virgin's womb. See CONCEPTION. 

This era was firſt eſtabliſhed by Dionyſius Exiguus, about 
of the fixth century, till which time the æra 
had been in uſe. See RA, and Eroc HA. 
after this, it Was conſidered, that the years of a 
the time of his concep- 
tion, but from that of his birth: which occaſioned them to 
poſtpone the beginning of this zra, for the ſpace of one years 
retaining, the cycle of jonyſius entire, in 8 thing elſe. 
At Rome they reckon their years from the ncarnation, Or 
birth of Chriſt, that is, from the 25th of December, 
cuſtom has obtained from the year 
land, and ſeveral other Countries, they 
but then they differ from the others in the day 
fixing it, after the primitive manner, not 
but conception of our Saviour. — 
the day of the birth, and 
See Petav. de Doc. Temp. 
YEAR, 


which 


CALENDAR, Cc. 

INCARNATION *, in medicine, ſignifies the 
up ulcers and wounds with new fleſh. 
TION. 

® The word is formed from in, and caro, fleſh. 
The medicines which effect this, are commonly called incar- 
bes. See INCARNATIVE. 

INCARNATIV E, in medicine and chirurgery, is applied 
to medicines, bandages, and ſutures, which diſpoſe a wound 
or ulcer to fill up with fleſh. 

INCARNATIVE Medicine, is ſuch a one 2s makes the fleſh heal 
and unite, See Cons0LIDATION, and HEALING- 

INCARNATIVE Bandage, is a fillet, with an eye or nooſe at 

one end of it, ſo as the other end may be put through it.— 

To make uſe of this bandage, they apply the middle of it to 

the fide oppoſite to the wound ; ſo that the aperture my 

be over the wound itſelf; and flipping the other end through 
it, draw the lips of the wound cloſe to each other, that they 
may grow together. | 


healing and filling 
See CoNSOLIDA- 


— 


IxNGARs- 


2 * — 5 
E * 


- 


7 up and heal. See SUTURE, 


Id ARNATIVE Suture, is ſuch a one as, by 2 the lips 


of a wound, and keeping them together, by means of a thread | |. 


or action; the ſame with what is otherwiſe called incep:;y, 
See INCEPTIvVE.. | | 2 


drawn through them with a needle, occaſions them to grow. INCHOATIVE Ferbs, according to the ſtrict rules of the Latin 


* 
* 


INCARTATION, in chymiſtry, the refining of gold, by 
means of ſilver and aqua fortis. Sce Golo, and REFiniNnG. 
This is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called dqparting. 
See DEPART. | 2 / 

INCENSE*®, an aromatic, odoriſerous reſin; otherwiſe called 
frankincenſe. See FRANKINCENSE. J.. 

* The word comes from the Latin incen/am, q. d. barnt; as 
©, taking the effect for the thing itſelf, 

Incenſe was formerly burnt in the temples of all religions, to 

do honour to the divinities that were there adored. Many off 

the primitive Chriſtians were put to death, becauſe they would 


tain the uſe of Incenſe in many of their ceremonies, particularly 
at ſolemn funerals, beſtowing it on ſuch perſons as they would 
honour, as on prelates, &c. and ſometimes alſo on the e. 
INCEPTIVE, a word uſed by Dr. Wallis to expreſs ſuch 
moments, or firſt principles, which though of no magnitude 
themſelves, are yet capable of producing fuch. See Ix I- 
NITE, and INDIVISIBLE. 1 | 
Thus a point has no magnitude itſelf, but is Inceptive of a line 
which it produces by its motion. So a line, though it have 
no breadrh, is yet /nceptive of breadth ; that is, capable, by its 
motion, of producing a ſurface which has breadth, Sc. See 
MacxiTuUDE, PoINT, LINE, Ce. 55. | 
INCEST, the. crime of venereal commerce between, perſons 
who are related in a degree prohibited marriage by the laws of 
the country, See DeGREEx, and MAarRIace. 


ri. | - a _ diſcha 
not offer Incenſe to idols. In the Romiſh church they ſtill re-INCIDENCR, 


of contact. Sce PkRCUSSION. 1 
Angle of IxcDbENCE, commonly denotes the angle compre- 


and H Ba perpendicular to 


tongue, are uſed by. the beſt authors indifferently with prim;. 


tives, having almoſt all the tenſes in common with them; 
nay, ordinarily they expreſs our ſentiments with more energy, 


and the actions themſelves in a more perfect ſtate. Sec Vers, 


INCIDE, Cut — Thoſe medicines are ſaid to Incide, which 


conſiſt of pointed, and ſharp particles ; as acids, and mog 
ſalts; by the force or inſinuation of which, the particles of 


other bodies are divided from one another, which before co. 


hered. See ACID, SALT, &c. | 

And thus ſome expectorating medicines are ſaid to dneide, or 
cut the phlegm, when they break it, ſo as to occaſion its 
Ser EXPECTORAT 10K. ons > 

in mechanics, expreſſes the direction in which 
one body ftrikes on another; otherwiſe called inclination. Sec 
INCLINATION,, 8 _ | 

In the occurſions of two moving bodies, their Incidence is laid 
to be perpendicular or oblique, as their directions or lines of 
motion make a ſtraight line, or an oblique angle at the point 


ed between an incident ray or other body, and a per- 
icular to the plane in the point of Incidence. | 
hus, ſuppoſing A B (Tab. Optics, fig. 26.) an incident ray 
proceeding from the radiant Br A, to B the point of [icidence, 
| | E in the point of ſucidence: the 
angle AB H, comprehended between A B and H B, is the Ang 
4 Incidence — by others called the angle of inclination. Sce 
NCLINATION. 


Some are of opinjon, that marriage ought to be permitted be- Augle Ix eib ENR is alſo uſed by Dr. Barrow and ſome other; 


tween kinsfolks, to the end that the affection, fo neceſſary in 
marriage, might be heightened by this double tie; and yet the 
rules of the church have formerly extended this prohibition even 
to the ſeventh degree, but time has brought it down to the 
third or fourth degree. * UW 1 
'T he words adultery and Inceſt are not indecent, though they 
ſignify very infamous things; becauſe they repreſent them as 
covered with a veil of horror, which makes us look on them 
only as crimes : the words, therefore, rather ſignify the guilt 
of thoſe actions, than the actions themſelves. "3 | 
Moſt nations look on Inceft with horror, Perſia and Egypt 
alone excepted. In the hiſtory of the antient kings of thoſe 
countries we meet with inſtances of the brother's marrying the 
+ ſiſter: the reaſon was, becauſe they thought it too mean to join 
in alliance with their own ſubjects ; and ſtill more fo, to have 
married into the families of any foreign princes. © 
Spiritual In Sr, is the like crime committed between two per- 
| ſons who have a ſpiritual alliance, by means of baptiſm, or con- 


fir mation. 
Spiritual Ix EST is alſo underſtood of a vicar, or other benefi- 


ciary, who enjoys both the mother and the daughter; that is, 
holds two benefices, the one whereof depends on the collation 


of the other. 7 
Such a Spiritual Inceſt renders both the one and the other of 


thoſe benefices void. 


L or of the angle of in- 
clination. *. 

Thus, ſuppoſing AB an incident ray, and HB a perpendi- 
cular, as before; the angle, AED ended between it 
and the reflecting or refracting plane D E, is the Angle In- 
cidence; and the angle AB H, the angle of inclination. 
Others, with Wolfius, make another diſtinction; which ſee un- 
der the articles ANGLE, REFLEXION, and REFRACT ion. 
It is demonſtrated by optical writers, 15. That the Angle ef 
Incidence, A B H, fig. 26. is always equal to the angle of 


reflexion-H BC, or the angle ABD to the angle CBE. Sce 
 RxBFLEXION, 


2%. That che ſines of the Angles of Incidence and refraQtion, are 
ta each other reciprocally as the reſiſtances of the mediums. 
39. That from air to glaſs the fine of the Angle of Incidence 
is to the fine of the reflected angle as 300 to 193, or nearly as 
14to 9: on the contrary, that from glaſs to air, the fine of 
the Angle of Incidence, is to the fine of the refracted angle as 
193 to 300, of as 9 to 14. | T 

It is true, Sir Iſaac Newton having ſhewn that the rays of 
light are not all. equally refrangible, there can be no preciſe 


ratio fixed between the. fines of the angles of tefraction and 


Incidence : but the proportion which comes neareſt, is that above 
ſpecified. See LIGHT, Colour, REFRANGIBILITY, Sc. 


Incipence of Eclipſe. See the article EcLipss. 


INCESTUOUS, the name of a ſector hereſy, which aroſe] Axis of InciDance.. See the article Axis of Incidence. 


in Italy about the year 1065, | 
The hereſy of the Inceftuous had its beginning at Ravenna; 
the learned of which place being conſulted by the Florentines 
about the degrees of affinity which prohibit marriage, made 
anſwer, that the ſeventh generation, mentioned in the canons, 
was to be taken on both ſides together; ſo that four genera- 
tions were to be reckoned on one fide, and three on the 
other. 
They proved this their opinion by a paſſage in Juſtinian's In- 
ſtitutes, where it is ſaid, that a man may marry his brother's 
or ſiſter's grand-daughter, though ſhe be but in the fourth de- 
gree: Whence they concluded, that if my brother's grand- 
child be in the fourth degree with reſpect to me, ſhe is in the 
fifth with reſpe& to my ſon, in the ſixth with reſpect to my 
grandſon, and in the ſeventh with reſpe& to my great grand- 
ſon. | 
Peter Damian wrote againſt this opinion, and pope Alexan- 
der II. condemned it in a council held at Rome, 

INCH, a known Engliſh meaſure, the twelfth part of a foot ; 
containing the ſpace of three barley corns in length. See 
MEeasvReE, and Foor. | 

Inca of Candle, a manner of ſelling goods among merchants. 
The method of it is thus — Notice is uſually given upon the 
Exchange by writing, and elſewhere, when the ſale is to be- 
gin : againſt which-time the goods are divided into ſeveral par- 
cels, called lots, and papers printed of the quantity of each, 
and of the conditions of ſale; as, that none ſhall bid leſs than a 
certain ſum more than another has bid before. During the 
time of bidding, a ſmall piece, of about an Inch, of wax- 
candle, is burning; and the laſt bidder, when the candle goes 
out, has the lot or parcel expoſed to ſale. See ucTion, 
and CANDLE. 

INC HASING}, in ſculpture, See the article ENCHAsING. 

INCHOATIVE, a term ſignifying the beginning of a thing, 


| ſpectators, and form the intrigue. 


| Cathetus of IxcIDENC E. See CATHETVUs of Incidence; ſce 


alſo REFLEXION. 


Line of IncidexcCE, in catoptrics, denotes a right line, as A B, 


Tab. Optics, fig. 26. whereby light is. propagated from a 
radiant point A to a point B in the ſurface of a ſpeculum. — 
This is alſo called an incident ray. See Rav. 


Line of INCiDENCE, in dioptrics, is a right line, as A B, /g. 


56, whereby light is propagated unrefracted, in the ſame me- 
dium, from the radiant point to the ſurface of the reſracting 
body HK LI. 


Point of INCIDENCE. See the article Poix r «< Incidence. 


Scruples of INCIDENCE. 
INCIDENT, ina moral ſenſe, denotes an event ; or a par- 


See the article SCRUPLES. 


ticular circumſtance of ſome event. 


Ix ciDbENr, in a poem, is an epiſode or particular action, tacked 


to the principal action, or depending on it. See ACT10N, 


and EPISODE. | | 

A good comedy is full of agreeable Incidents, which divert the 
The poet ought always to 
make choice of ſuch Incidents, as are ſuſceptible of ornaments 
ſuitable to the nature of his poem. The variety of Incident 
well conducted make the beauty of an heroic poem, which 
ought always to take in a certain number of Iucidents to ſuſpend 
the cataſtrophe, that would otherwiſe break out too ſoon, Sec 


Epic. 


IncipexnT Ray. See the articles Ray, IxcipBxcE, and 


InNCLINATION. 


x 


INCINERATION ®, in chymiſtry, the reduction of vege- 


tables into aſhes, by burning them gently. See As HES. 
The word is derived from the Latin prepoſition in, and cir: 
aſhes. See CALCINATION. 


Thus fern is [ncinerated for the making of glaſs. See GL A= 
INCISION Crucial. See the article CRUCIAL. 
Grafting by Double Incis10n, See ENGRAFTING. 


INCI 


0 


ne. 


IN CISIVE, Incrirvvs, in anatomy, is applied to ſeveral teeth, | 


a double rmuſcle, and certain orifices belonging to thoſe teeth. 
Incis1vi Dentes, called alſo inciſpres, or cutters, and ſort 
times heren, becauſe they ſhew themſelves in laughing, are 


eight in number ; four in each jaw, ſituate in the fore-fide, } that the inclination of the plane may be fo ſmall, that the 
and in the, middle of the others. — See Tab. nat. (Ofen.) preateſt weight may be {uſtined on it by-the ſmalleſt power: 
lit. d. 3 2 ence it becomes a rule, that the force wherewith any heavy | 


. 2, | | K ad 
Key are ſhorter and ſharper than the others, and are in ſerted 
into their 8 a ſingle root, or twang ; for which teaſon 


they fall calls pecially thoſe of the upper fide. Plaus Ticlination, is to the radius. See Deveent., © | 
They are called inci/ovr, becauſe their office is to cut or incide| | Suppoſe; therefore, a body or weight given, and it were re- IK. 
the meat, See To f. 1 uired to find the power neceſſary to ſuſtain it on an [nilined i 
1x c1s1vvus i alſo an appellation given to the firſt proper muſcle lane D. the 22 „ and the power P! Then | 
of the upper lip ; becauſe it has its origin in the bone of the| by the above rule; R: W:: S. ind. : P. that is, as ra- Pr 


jaw, near the place of the inciſive teeth; hence it paſſes, 
in inforted into the upper lip, which it ſerves to draw up. 
The maxillary bones have four internal orifices, two whereof. are 
called INC181VA, as being directly under the Dentet Fnciffvi. 


of pouring off a clear liquor from ſome faces, or ſediment, by 
only, gently ſtooping the veſſel, | | 
This amounts to the fame with what is otherwiſe called decan- 
tation. See DECANTATION. - | 
InCLINATION, in phyſics, expreſſes the mutual approach, or 
tendency of two bodies, lines, or planes, towards one another ; 
Jo that their directions make either a ſtraight line at the point 
of contact, or an _ of a greater or lefler magnitude. . 
InNCLINATION of a Right Line to d Plane, is the acute angle, 
which ſuch right line makes with another right line drawn in 


the plane through the point where the inclined line interſects 
ndi- | 


it, and through the point where it is alſo cut by a pe 
cular drawn. from point of the inclined lines. See LINE. 

INCLINATION of an Incident Ray, is the angle which it makes 
with a line drawn to the point of incidence, perpendicular to 
the reflefting or refracting ſurface, 

This is otherwiſe called the angle of inclination : ſometimes 
alſo the angle of Incidence. See ANGLE, and INCIDENCE. 
Inci1NATION of @ reflefed Ray, is the angle which a ray after 

reflexion makes with the axis of hiclination. 
Thus, if AB, Tab. Opt. fig. 26. be the incident ray, HB a 
perpendicular to DE in the point B, and BC the refleQ- 


ed ray z CB H will be the [nclination of the reflected Ray; and 


ABC the nclination of the incident ray. 

InNcLINATION of the Axis of the Earth, is the angle which it 
makes with the plane of the ecliptic ; or the angle between 
the planes of the equator and ecliptic. See ANGLE. ' 

IncLINATION of a Planet, is an arch or angle comprehended 
between the ecliptic, and the place of a planet in his orbit. 
The greateſt Imclination of Saturn, according to Kepler, is 
29. 327; of Jupiter 19, 20'; of Mars 19. 50' 30”; of Venus 
3%, 22"; of 
greateſt declination of Saturn is 2®. 33'. 30"; of Jupiter 19. 


| 


| 
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Mechonici, fig: $8.) laid'on an Inclined Plane, always loſ6s 
part of its weight; and that the power or weight L, required 
to ſuſtain it, is to the weight of D, as the heighth B A of the 


plane is to the length of it C A. — And hence alſo it follows, 


body would deſcend on an Inclined Plaut, is to the force of 


the deſcent in the perpendicular, as the line of the angle of the 


dius is to the weight, ſo is the ſine of the angle of the Plane” 


_ Tnclination to the horizon, to the power ſought: where, tl 


I 


three firſt being given, the fourth is known of courſe. 


NCLINERS, in dialing. See DIA, and Dernctinegrs, 
INCLINATION, in medicine and chymiſtry, the operation INCO GNITO, a term borrowed from the Italians, uſed 


when a perſon is in any place where he would not be known ; 
but more particularly applied to princes or gteat men, who 
enter towns, or walk the ſtreets, without their ordinaty train, 
or the uſual marks of their diſtinction, and . 7 

The grandees in Italy make a common cuſtom of walking the 
ſtreets Iucagnito ; and always take it amiſs, on ſuch occaſion, 
When people pay their compliments to them. It is not barely 


to prevent theif being known, that Guy take theſe meaſutes, 


make his honours to them. 


but becauſe they would not be treat 
\ 


receive the honours due to their tank, 
When the horſes in princes, cardinals, and ambaſſadors coaches 
have no taſſels, which they call focchi ; and the curtains, 
which they call bandinelle, are drawn, they are reputed to be 
Incognito ; and no body that meets them is obliged to ſtop, or 


The cardinals alſo, when 


would be Incognito, leave off 
the red hat. See HaT;, and is 


ARDINAL, 


INCOMBUSTIBLE, that which cangot be butnt or con- 


19%, 26”; of Mars 19. 51, 0” ; of Venus 39. 23, 3“ ; of 


Mercury 69. 52". of. 

INCLINATION of @ Plane, in dialing, is the arch of a vertical 
circle, perpendicular both to the plane and the horizon, and 
intercepted between them. . 

To find this, take a quadrant and apply its fide to the fide of 
a ſquare, and „ other ſide of your ſquare to your plane; 
if the plummet fall parallel to the ſide of the ſquare, then 
the lower ſide of the ſquare ſtands level; by which draw a 
horizontal line, whereon erect a perpendicular, and apply 
your ſquare to that perpendicular ; and if the plummet falls pa- 
rallel to the ſide of the ſquare, then that is alſo a level line, 
and your plane ſtands horizontally : If the plummet falls not 
lel to the fide of the ſquare, then turn your ſquare, until 
it does; and draw an horizontal line, on which ece& a per- 
pendicular, to which apply your ſquare, and obſerye what angle 
your plummet makes on the quadrant, with the fide of the 
ſquare; that is the angle of the Iaclination of the Plane. 

IncuinaTtion of two Planes, is the acute angle made by two 

lines drawn one in each plane, through a common point of ſec- 
tion, and perpendicular to the fame common ſection. 
Thus, in Tab. Geometry, 4 98. the Inclination of the plane 
KEG to the plane AC DB is the angle HFI, or Thi, 
made by the right lines H F and FI in the point F, perpen- 
dicular to the line of ſection E G. 

Angle of Ixc LIN ATI Ox, in optics, is the ſame with what is 

otherwiſe called the angle of incidence. See Ax LE. 

Thus, in Tab. Optics, fig. 26. ſuppoſing AB an incident 

ray, proceeding from the radiant A to the point of incidence B, 


ſumed by fire. Sce BURNING. 

Metals melt, ſtones calcine, and are yet /ncombuftible.—Cloth 
made df lapis amianthus is /ncombu/fible ; it is cleancd by fire, 
but not burnt. See tlie article AsBESTos. | 

At Dole, in France, is ſaid to be an [ncombu/tible taper ; Gregory 
of Tours ſpeaks of ſome wooden kettles in his time that bore 
the fire as long as thoſe of iron. —Sylla undertook to burn down 
a tower of wood which defended Archelaus, one of Mithridates's 
lieutenants ; but he could not attain his end, by reaſon of its 
being coated with alum, — It is alum water wherewith thoſe 
people beſmear themſelyes, who handle burning coals, and 
melt Spaniſh wax on their tongues. Sce FIRKT-EATERR, 
ALLUM, Oe. n 


ercury 6. 54. According to De la Hire, the INCOMMENSURABLE, a term in geometry, uſed 


where two lines, when compared to each other, have no com- 
mon meaſure, how ſmall ſoever, that will exactly meaſure 
them both. See CoMMENSURABLE. _. 

In the general, two quantities are ſaid to be Incommenſura ble, 
when no third quantity can be found that is an aliquot part of 
both: or, when thoſe quantities are not to one another as unity 
to a rational number; or as one rational number to another. 
See the ärticles NUMBER, and RaTionat. | 

The ſide of a ſquare is Incommenſurable to the diagonal, as is 
demonſtrated by Euclid ; but it is commenſurable in power; 
the ſquare of the diagonal being equal to twice the ſquare of 
the fide. 5 | 

Pappus, lib, 4. prob. 17. ſpeaks alſo of Incommenſurable angles. 


Surfaces which cannot be meaſured by a common ſurface, are 


alſo ſaid to be /ncommenſurable in power. 


INCOMPATIBLE, that which cannot ſubſiſt with another, 


without deſtroying it. See COMPATIBLE. | 
Thus cold and heat are /ncompatible in the ſame ſubject ; the 
ſtrongeſt overcoming and expelling the weakeſt. 


INCOMPLEMX Oppoſition. See the article Or pOSTTIOR. 


In conCciNNoUs Sy/tem. 4 ySee the article 


INCORPORA 


INCOMPOSIT 


Numbers, are the ſame with what Euclid 
calls prime Numbers. See PRIME, and NUMBER. 
Discorbs. 
SYSTEM. 
ION“, the mixing the particles of diffe- 
rent bodies ſo together, as to make an uniform ſubſtance or 
compoſition of the whole, without leaving any poſſibility of 
diſcerning the ingredients or bodies mixed, in any of their parti- 
cular qualities, - 

The word is formed from in, and corpus body. 


with ceremony, nor 
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on the ſurface of a mirror; the angle A B H comprehende« 

| between it and the perpendicular H B, is called indifferently, 
by Mr. Molyneux and others, the Angle of [nclination, or 9 
incidence. INCIDENCE. ; 

Argument of INCLINATION. See ARGUMENT, 

INcLINATION, in a moral ſenſe. See APPETITE, and Na- 
TURAL. 

INCLINED Plane, in mechanics, is that which makes an 
oblique angle with the horizon. See PLANE, and Acct TLE- 
RATION, e 
199 — in mechanics, that a body, as B (Tab. 


INCORPORE AL, Spiritual; a thing or ſubſtance which 

has no body. See the articles SP1R1T, and Bop Tr. 

Thus the ſoul of man is Incorporeal, and may ſubfiſt indepen- s 
dent of the body. See Sour, and IMMATERIAL. 
T hoſe ideas which are independent of bodies, can neither be ; 
corporeal themſelves, nor be received within a corporeal ſub- ? 
jet. They diſcover to us the nature of the ſoul, which re- ; 
ceives within itſelf what is Incorporeul, and receives it in a | 
corporeal manner too. Whence it is that we have [ncorporeal 3 
ideas even of bodies themſelves. Fenelon, See IDEA. a 
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NWODRRUPTIBLE, that which cannot be cofrapted. See |1 


- 


' INCORRUP 
Their diffinguithing tenet was, That the body of Jeſus Chriſt 


even of any natural, and innocent 


. 


by expelling the finer 
the 1 ao together. e AGGLUTINATION, © | 
INCRUSTATION, the lining, or coating of a wall, either 


I 


thus al 


NCRUSTED, or IxckUsrATrrD Column, is a 


CORRUPTION... ,. - 33 Wan 

Tus fpirinal ſubftances, as angels, human fouls, &c. and 

alſo glaſs, ſalt, mercury, Oc. 

tible. | Ses O. A88, SATs U 
| TIB 8, IncorrverTiBILEs, the name 

of a ſet which ſprang out of the Eutychians. 


was Incerruptible ; by which they meant, that after and from 
the time wherein he was formed in the womb of his holy mo- 
ther, he was not ſuſceptible 9 or alteration; not 


thirſt, &c, So that he eat without any occaſion, before his 
death, as well as after his reſurrection. And hence it was 
that they took their name. | SY 


with gloſly ſtones, cuſtics, marble, pottery, or ſtucco work; 
and either equably, or in pannels and compartiments. 


may be. called wncorrup-| . 


Wpben a church is appropriated to an abbey or coll 
| archdeacon loſeth his ind Ss the 


agreed at the time of the impropria 


| | _ [IngznTred e. pI Dtartd. 
INCRASSATING, the. act of condenſing, or rendering Id UENT EDU Medals. £5 the article 4 Mads. 
fluids thicker, by the mixture of other leſs fluid particles ; or IN DEN TEN N Baal. A = 
; and compinging, and bringing INDENTURE, in law, a writing which comprizes ſome 


able to another part, avhich has the 


NDEMNITY , an a by-which one promiſes io guarinks 
22 ſome other perſon from any loſs or — 
| might accrue to him on. any particular account. 
® The word is originally Latin, formed from the hos 
and damnum, 1 — | Ee & 


ion-money for ever: in recompence 
whereof, he ſhall have yearly out of the church ſo appropriate 
done or two ſhillings, more or or Bog a penſion, as was 

. And this penſion is 


called an [ndemnt 


ons, as of hunger, [{[NDENTED, Toaiiban, is trldy;, is When the out- 


line of a bordure, ordinary, &c. is notched, in form of the 
teeth of a ſaw. See DaKe ET TE, and EnDxiitio. 


Wurz. 


contract between two at leaſt; being indented at top anſwer- 
| contents, 

It differs from a deed-poll ; in that this laſt is a lingle deed, 
and is unindented, See DRU. 3 


column INDEPENDPANT . See the article Toer. 


| conſiſting of ſeveral pieces or flips of ſome precious marble, | 1 N DEPENDENTS, a let of Puritans in England and Hol. 
maſticated or cemented around a mould of brick, or other mat- 


ter; which is done, not only to fave the precious ſtone, whe- 


Ee but alſo for the ſake of 
| ſhewing pieces of it of uncommon largeneſs, by the neatneſs and 
cloſeneſs of the Incru/tation, which renders the 1 are | 


tible, where the cement is of the ſame colour. 


CoLUMYN. 


INCUBATION, the action of a hen, or other fowl, brood- 


ing on her eggs. See Eco, and HaTcains. 


INCUBUS „ Night-Mare; a diſeaſe conſiſting in an op preſſion | 


of the breaſt, ſo very violent, that the patient cannot ſpeak, or 


'. even breathe... | 


In this diſeaſe the ſenſes art hot quite loſt, but drowned and 
aſtoniſhed, as is the underſtanding and imagination; ſo that 
| the patient ſeems to think ſome huge weight thrown on him, | 
| ready to trangle kigm Ne Ny 


and men of much ſtudy and application of mind; by reaſon 
the ſtomach in all theſe finds ſome difficulty in digeſtion. 


call it ah nodurmim ; and ſay it proceeds from the ſume 
* cauſes, and is helped by the fame means as the common aſthma. 
NCUMBENT, in law, a clerk reſident in his benefice, | 
with cure, See Crznk, and BENEFICE. Ke yo. 
He is called Itcumbent of ſuch church, becauſe he ought to 
| bend his whole ſtudy to diſcharge his cure. See PAksox, 


I 


INCUMBRAVIT, in law. See OpARE Incumbravit. 
INCURVATION, the att of bending a bone, te 
IxcuxvArion of the Rays of Light. See Liokr, and Re- 
FRACTION. 2 . e 

INCUS, in anatomy, the ſecond of the officles of the ear. 


INDEFEISIBLE, or IndzFtAzABLE, in our law, ſig- 


INDEF 


' INDETERMINATE. 


quantity may be divided into an definite number of parts, 


® The wetd is derived from the Latin j#cabere, to lie down on 
any thing and preſs. it: The Greeks called it ee, q..d. /a/- 
tator, leaper, or one that ruſhes on a perſon. Set Ernylatres. 


— 


— 


ren are very liable to this diſtemper; fo ate fat people, 


ſc diſtempers, Others reckon it a kind of afthnia, and 


Recror, Vicar, Cr. 


from its natural ſhape. 


See the article EAR. be 


and ſndefeifible eſtate. : thro F wm 
' NITE, Indeterminate ; that which has no certain 
bounds, or to which the human mind cannot affix any. See 


Deſcartes uſes the word in his philoſophy, inftead of infinite; 
both in numbers and quantities, to ſignify an inconcervable 
number, or number ſo great, that an unit cannot be added to it: 
and a quantity ſo great, as not to be capable of any addition. 
Thus, he ſays, the ſtars, viſible and inviſible, art in number 
Indefinite; and not, as the antients held, infinite; and that 


not an infinite number. See InriniTE. | vet 


_ _ authori 


land ; ſo called, as denying not only any ſubordination among 
their clergy, but allo all Jeperdency on any other alſembly, 
See PurtITAN. 3 n 


"They maintain, that every ſepdrate church, or particular con- 
_ gregation, has in itſelf radically and effentially eyery thing ne- 
_ cellary for its own government; that it has all eccleſiuſtica] 


power and juriſdiction z and is not at all ſubject to other 
churches ot their deputies, nor to their aſſemblies or ſynods. 
- Though the Fe qo not think it neceſſary to aſſemble 
ſynods ; yet, if any be held, they look on their reſolutions 2s 
weighty and prudential counſcls, but not as deciſions to b. per- 
emptorily obeyed. See SY nod, Council, Oc. 
hey agree, that one or more churches . may help another 
church with their advice and, affiſtance, and even reprove it 
when it offends ; provided they do not 2 to any ſuperior 
or right to excommunicate, &c. A, 
In mattets of faith and doctrine, the /ndepnderts agree with 
the reſt of the reformed ; ſo that the difference is rather politi- 
cal, than religious. See CALVInISM.. . 
During the civil wars in England, the Independents 32 


* 


| the molt powerful party, and getting to the head of affai 

The Iitubus ſeems to be couſin-german to the epilepſy and * : 4 * 

* l for if it laſts long, it degenerates into one or other 
of tho 


of the other ſeCts,” that were averſe to the ch uch of England, 
ech (I: which occaſioned them to be diſtinguiſhed into 
og * 28 them do de di 


The firſt are. in effect Precby rians, only differing from them 
In matters of diſcipline. — The others, whom M. onion calls 
Anabaptiſts, 


 Pſruds- Independents, «ed confuſed aſſemblage o 
Socinians, Antinomians, Familiſts, Libertines, Sc. See PRES- 
BYTERIANS, DisSS$ENTERs, SEPARATIST, Oe. 


F. Orleans ſpeaks of the fiſe of the adependents in the follow- 


ing terms. Out of the ſame ſect (the Presbyterians) had 
< riſen ſome time ago, on pretence of further reformation, a 
< new ſect, which was not only averſe to the monarch, but 
© the monarchy, both which it undertook to deſtroy ; and in 
lieu thereof to form a republic. — They were called by the 
name of Independents, in regard that, profeſſing to carry 
© the goſpel liberty ſtill farther than the other Puritans, they 
© rejected not only biſhops, but alſo ſynods, pretending each 
© aflembly ought to govern itſelf independently of all others; in 


which, ſaid they, conſiſts the liberty of the children of God. 


© At firſt they were only diſtinguiſhed among the Presbyterians, 
© as the more zealous from the more indifferent, the more rigil = 
© from the more remiſs, by a greater averſion to all pomp and 
© pre-eminence both in church and ſtate, and by a more ardent 
« defire to reduce the practice of the goſpel to its primitive pu- 
„ rity. It was their maxim of Independency that firſt diftin- 
: rage them, and rendered them ſuſpected to the reſt. But 
© they had addreſs and artifice enough to gain ground, and in 
effect made abundance of proſelytes out of all other partics 
band perſuaſions. ES | | 

Tudependentiſm is peculiar to Great Britain, the Britiſh co'-- 
nies, and the United Provinces. One Morel in the 16th cen- 


TxnDerFiNITE is alſo uſed in the ſchools to ſignify a thing that]  tury endeavoured to introduce it into France; but it was con- 


has but one extreme; for inſtance, a line drawn from any 
point, and extended infinitely, ; 


hus what they call eternity @ parte ante, or cternity a parte] 


þoft, are Indefinite durations. See ETERNITY. 


Inver 181Tz Propyfitim, See the article Pa oy 1oWw. 5 
InDEFINITE; in grammar, is underſtood of nouns, pronouns, IN DPETERMIN ATE Problem, is that, whereof there may be inf 


INDELIBLE *, that which cannot be blotted out, or effaced. 


verbs, participles, articles, &c. which are left in an uncertain! 
indeterminate ſenſe, and not fixed to any particular time, 
thing, or other circumſtance, See AorISTUs, ARTICLE, 
and PRONOUN. 


* The word is formed from the Latin de/ere, to blot ; with the 
prepoſition in, taken negatively. | 


Thus baptiſm, and the order of the prieſthood, are ſaid to 


convey Indelible characters. Sev CHARACTER: * 


| which problems admit of infinite ſolutions, 


demned at the ſynod of Rochel, where Beza preſided, and 
again at the ſynod of Rochel in 16444. 
NDETERMINATE, in geometry, is underſtood of 2 
quantity either of time, or place, which has no certain or defi- 
nite bounds, See INDEFINITE. | 


nite different ſolutions, See PROBLEM, UNLIMITED, 
and NUMBER. e ar : 

For inſtance, if a number be required that may be a multiple 
of 4 and 8; where the anſwer may be 20, 40, 60, Cc. to 
infinity : or, if it were required to find two numbers whole 
ſum, together with their product, may be equal to 4 give" 
number ; or, to make a rhomboides, wherein the restanęle 
undet the two ſides may be equal to a given ſquare. — Both of 


INDEX, 


— 
GER.” 


INDEX“, in anatomy, denotes the fore. finger. See pink formed! palliative, which direct how to leſſen its effects, or 


indicator. See ExTixz0R, AnpucTtor, aud Ap- 
- DYCTOR, OTST WO IE | 

'The Greeks call it Xx«1@-, licker ; this finger being uſed to 

ba dipped in fauces, c. in order to taſte them; after which 


it is uſually licked ; or, as others Will have it, becauſe the conjugating verbs, 
nurſes uſe. it to take up the food wherewith they feed their | 


infants ;, rſt licking it, to taſte whether or no it be hot. 
IxDE x, in arithmetic, is the ſame with what is otherwiſe cal- 
led the characteriſtic, or exponent of a logarithm, See Lo- 
GARITHM... | N 
The hidex is that which ſhews of how many places the ab- 
ſolute number belonging to the logarithm confifts, and of 
what nature it is, whether an integer or a fraction. 
Thus, in this logarithm 2.521293, the number ſtanding on 
the left band of the point is called the Inden; and becauſe it 
is 2; ſhews you that the abſolute number anſwering to it 
conſiſts of 3 places: for it is always one more than the Ju- 
dex, becauſe the Index of f h o; of 10 13 and of 100 
is 2, Cc. — As in this example: | 
9142345567189 d 


, b i ATT a Es i& 20 N 
| 7 hve, beer d tenſe, e er I will 
debe, the future of the [ndicative mood. See 

IndiCATIvVE Column, Ses the article CoLunn. ' 


INDICATOR, in anatomy, a muſcle of the index, or 


8 3 4.5 6 7 8 9 where the upper num- 
bers are Jndices to t wer. And therefore in thoſe ſmall 
tables of Briggs's logarithms, where the Index is omitted, it 
muſt be always ſupplied, before you can work by them. 

If the abſolute number be a fraction, the Index of the loga- 
rithm has a negative ſign, and is marked thus, 3.562293; 
which ſhews the correſponding number to be a decimal frac- 
tion of three uin. 1.365. Fe 
Mr. Townly has a peculiar way of noting theſe Indices, when 
they expreſs fractions, now much in uſe, viz. by taking, 
inſtead of the true Inden, its arithmetical complement to 10: 
ſo that he would write the logarithm now mentioned thus: 
ern | 
How nice are to be added and ſubtracted, ſee in the arti- 
cle LoGaniTHm. 0 | . 

InDRtX of a Globe, is a little ſtyle fitted on to the north-pole, 
and turning round with it, pointing to certain diviſions in 
the hour - circle. See Go. 4 
It is ſometimes alſo called gnomom. See Gnomon. 

IxpEx, or InnDICE, is alſo the denomination of a congrega- 
tion at Rome; | whoſe buſineſs is to examine books, and to 
put ſuch as they think fit to prohibit the reading and ſelling 

of, into an Lader. e n 
Judicer, or expuirgatory Indices, is the name by which the 
catalogues of prohibited books are called ; among which, 
however, there is this difference, that ſome are condemned 


purely and abſolutely, and others only done corrigantay, till | 


they be corrected. Fl | 
Philip II. of Spain was the firſt who procuted an Index to be 
liſhed of the books condemned by the inquifition of Spain. 
| Paul IV. took the hint, and in 1559 ordered the con- 
gregation of the holy office at Rome to print a ſecond. Pius V. 
recommended the matter to the council of Trent, who made 
another, Aſter this, the Duke of Alva procured another to 
be printed at Antwerp, in 1571, — Clement VIIL in 1596, 


publiſhed a very copious one, called by the name of the Ro- 


man Inder. There were two others publiſhed in 1583, 
and 1612, by the cardinals Guiroci and al, and ſeve- 


ral others by the inquiſitors and maſters of the ſacred palace. 
The moſt conſiderable of all the Indices is that of Sottomayor, 


which was made for all the ſtates ſubje& to the king of Spain, 


and comprehends all the others ; coming down as low as the 
year 1667. | 
IN DIA, or Eaft-Invia Company, Coins, Silk, &c. See 
. e in, SILK, Oc. : 
| DIAN Ink. » NRX. 
Ix DI AN ED See the article4 Gg an, | 
Invian Mood, called alſo Jamaica and Campeche Mood, is 
taken out of the heart of a large tree growing plentifully in 
the iſles of Jamaica, Campeche, &c, uſed in dying, its de- 
coction being very red. See CAMPECHE. 
It has been obſerved, that putting ſome of this decoction in- 
to two bottles, and mixing a little powder of alum with the 
one, it will become of a very beautiful red, which will 
hold ; the other in a day's time becoming yellow, though 
both bottles were ſtopped from the air alike; and if a little 


of the fame decoction were expoſed to the air, it would be- 
come black as ink in the fame ſpace of time. 

INDICATION, a fign diſcovering, or pointing out ſome- 
thing to be done. See Sto. 

Inpicartion, in phyſic, ſignifies the pointing out, or diſcovering 
what is fit to be done, and what means applied in any caſe, 
from a knowledge of the nature of the diſeaſe, and the vir- 
tues of medicines. 

Indications are of four kinds: preſervative, or prophylattic, 
Which direct how to cut off the cauſe of an approaching diſ- 
eaſe ; curative, which ſhew how to remove a diſeaſe ai 


take off ſome of its ſymptoms, before it can be wholly te- 


© Je is thus called reis, e, f poikt 6r direfh j dicuie bet moved ind cue, whith the fr the body, 
E i general ould kad the ene tiles kf e ength of y, See 


CURATIVE, CONTRA-INDICATION,and PALLIATIVE. 
That part of phyſic which treats of dications. is called /c- 


metotica, , See SEMEIOTICA.. -. IO 
INDICATIVE, a grammar, the firſt mood or manner of 
Viewing aber the time preſent, paſt, or 


* 


future. dee Moon, _ 
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ENSE. 


finger next following the thumb, See Inpax. 
T he Indicator is che firſt proper muſcle of the index ; and. is 
ſo called, becauſe it ſerves to extend that finger to point at any 
nm por eee 
It has its origin in the middle and hind part of the cubitus, 
and is inſetted by a double tendon into the ſecond phalanx 
of the index; and to the tendon of the great extenſor, with 
which it acts in conjunction in ſtretching out the finger. 
See Tab, Anat. feos) „ . u. 10, 49. n 
INDICTAMEN TI, Trenere mittende, See TRMOR BH. 
IN DIC TION, ignifies the convoking of an eccleſiaſtical 
aflembly ; as a ſynod, or council, and even a diet. See Cour - 
C11, Synod, &c, | 


Id bicriox is alſo applied to the ſeveral ſeſliona of the ſame 

, councils. See SESSION, uw" 

Hence it is, that at the end of the ſeſſions of the council of 
Trent, the decree by which the council appoints the day of 
the future ſeffion, is called the /[ndidim of that ſeſſion. 

InDicTI0N, in chronology, is uſed for a kind of epocha, or 
manner of accounting time among the Romans; containing 
a cycle or revolution of fifteen years, which, when expired, 
begins anew, and goes round again without intermiſſion. 
See CV TE. | eln 
This method of computation has no dependance on the hea- 
venly motions. — Petavius ſays, there is nothing in chrono- 
logy leſs known than the Roman IJndiction; be means, than 
its origin and commencement, — It is the general opinion it 
was inſtituted in the time of Conſtantine, . but this is a mere 
gueſs — There were Indiictians in the time of the emperor 

ſtantius, as appears from the 'T heodoſian Code. The 
learned hold, that Indifions were originally no other than 
certain annual taxes, the tariffs whereof were publiſted every 
year : but why they were ſo called, why confined to a cycle 
of fifteen years, when, and on what occaſion inflitured, ig 
not known ! 8 a N 
We find three kinds of Indlictions mentioned in authors; the 
Iadiction of Conſtantinople, beginning on the firſt of Sep- 
tember ; the Imperial or Cæſarian [ndifion, on the 14th of 
September ; and the Roman or. papal [ndi&iom, which is that 
uſed in the pope's bulls, and begins on the firſt of January. 
The popes have dated their acts by the year of the Indicti on, 
ever ſince Charlemaign made them ſovereign ; before which 
time they dated them by the years of the emperors. | 
At the time of the reformation of the calendar, the year 
1582 was reckoned the tenth year of the [nd;&ion : ſo that 
beginning to reckon hence, and dividing the number of years 
elapſed between that time and this by 15, the remainder will 


be the year of Indiction, correſponding to the preſent year of 


out Lord 1738, viz. 6. 

The Indictian may alſo be found by adding 3 to the year of 
out Lord, and dividing the ſum by 15, the remainder is the 
year of the Iniction if there be no remainder, the Indiction 
is 15. 

The word Indiction comes from Judidtio, which ſignifies eſta- 
bliſhment, order, or denunciation. — The time of the In- 
diftion among the Romans, was that wherein the people were 
ſummoned to pay a certain tribute; and it is for this reaſon 
that the Imperial Indiction began towards the end of Sep- 
tember, becauſe the harveſt being then got in, it was ſup- 
poſed the people could eaſily pay their tax. 

INDICTIVE, IxpicTttivus, an epithet given to certain 
feaſt-days appointed by the Roman magiſtrates, viz. the con- 
ſul or prætor. See FERI, and FeaAsT. | 

INDICTMENT “, in law, a bill, or declaration, of com- 
plaint, drawn up in form of law, for the benefit of the com- 
monwealth ; exhibited as an accuſation of one for ſome of- 
fence, criminal or penal, unto jurors, and by their verdict 

found to be true, and-preſented before a judge, or officer that 
has power to puniſh or certiſy the ſame offence. See T'wEL vu 
Men, | 


* 'The word is derived from the French enditer, inditare, or ac- 
. cording to Mr. Lambard, from «4«x:.vw, I charge, I inform 


againſt. | 
INDICTMENT, in common law, ſigniſies as much as accuſatio 
among the civilians ; though in ſome points it differs. See 
AccusATIon, and EXDITEMENT. | 
It ſeems to be an accuſation, becauſe the jury who enquire 
of one oftence, do not receive it, till the party that offereth tho 


bill, 
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bil, appearing, ſubſcribe his name, and proffer 'his oath fot | 


the truth of ſt. See Jury, BIT, Ge. 


It is always at the ſuit of the king, and differs from an accn- 


ſation in this, that the preferrer is no way tied to the proof 


appr obblmy,. - Erle WR 3 
INDICUM Falium. See the article Fol. ubm. 
IN Dic us Occult. See the article Coccur us. 

_ Inpacus Cut. See the article Cost uus. 
INDIGESTION, a crudity, or want of due coction, ei- 
ther in à food, a humour of the body, or an excrenient. See 

Ca.... oh 3 

In the ſyſtem of trituration, 'hdigefion, which is a crudity, 
may be 7 naturally accounted for, from the relaxation of 

the fibres of the ſtomach. A bilious Þrdigeſtion, in the opi- 
nion of Hecquet, à great advocaty for trituration, is owing 
to too much force e too much vivacity in its 

oſcillations, which ſpoil the digeſtion rendering the tritu- 
ration imperfect. But this is hardly Ami, for it ſhould 


ſeem that digeſtion would be the more perſect, in proportion] of uſe in 
as the force of the ſtomach is increaſed. See DiGxz8T10N, INR 


and TrITURATION. 
NDIGETES, a' name which 
their gods. See Gop. © MY 
| There are various opinions about the origin, and fignification 
of this word; ſome pretending it © was given to all the 
gods in gronrel and others only to the ſemi-gads, ot great 
men deified: others fay, it was given to ſuch gods as were 
originally of the country, or rather ſuch as were the of 
the country that bore this name; and others again 
. . aſcribed to ſuch gods as were patrons, and protectors of par- 

_ ticular cities. See TUuTELARY, and PENATES. _ 

Thoſe of the firſt 2 maintain, that the gods were ſo 
Called by antiphraſis, becauſe wanted nothing ; the word 
coming from the verb indigeo, I want. — If this were true, 
. the word Iudigetes would fignify nearly the ſame thing in La- 
tin with the Hebrew , ſchaddai, which the ſcripture fre- 
ifying that he is ſufficient for 


+ himſelf, and needs nothing. e 
Thoſe of the ſecond opinion derive the word from indigitare, 
to call, invoke; it being theſe gods who were ordinarily in- 
- voked, and who lent the readieſt ear to the vows that were 
made them. — To this purpoſe they cite Macrobius, who 
nies the word indigitare in that ſenſe ; telling us, the Veſtals 


| make their invocations thus, Apollo Phyſician ! Apollo Pzan !| 


Poefalos ita Indigitant, Apollo Medite ! Apollo P !— They 
were called mndigitaments, © 


Laſtly, others hold Indigites to be derived. from inde genitus, 
or in loco degens, or from inde and ago, fot de, I live, I in- 


habit ; which laſt opinion ſeems the moſt probable. 


In effect, it appears, 1. That theſe Trdigetes were alſo called 
„ dit locales, or topical gods, which is the fame thing. 


local 
27 The Indigetes were ordinarily men deified, who indeed were, 
in effect, local gods, being efteemed the protectors of thoſe places 
Where they were deified; ſo that the ſecond and third opi- 
nion are very conſiſtent. 3%. Virgil 
as being the fame thing, Georg. i patrii, Indigetes. 
4. The gods to whom the Romans gave the name rdipeter, 
. were Faunus, Veſta, AEneas, Romulus, all the gods of Italy; 
and at Athens, Minerva, ſays Servius ; and at Carthage, 
Dido. — It is true, we meet with Jupiter Iudiger, but that 
Jupiter Indiges is Mneas, not the great Jupiter; as we may 
ſee in Livy, Lib. I. c. 3. in which laſt ſenſe, Servius aſſures 
us, \{ndiges comes from the Latin, in diis ago, I am among 


the | U Ws | 

INDIGNATORIUS, a muſcle thus called, as being ſup- 
poſed to draw the eye from its inner corner outwards, which' 

gives an appearance of ſcorm ard anger. | 
But this is fly a compound motion of two muſcles: for 


INDIGO, a dyers drug, of a deep blue colour, 
ther from the Weſt Indies. See Brus. | 
It is drawn from the leaves of a plant which the Spaniards 
call anil, and we nil, Indian toad, glaſtum Indicum, blue 
weed, and Indigo. 2 
The method of preparation is ſaid to be this. When the 
plant has arrived at a certain heighth, and its leaves are in a 
condition, they cut them down, and throw them into a 
ind- of vat, covering them with water, Theſe they. boil 
together for the ſpace of twenty four hours; at the top ſwims 
a ſcum, with all the different colours of the rainbow, Then 
the water is Jet off into another veſſel, where they agitate 
and churn it, as it were, with five or fix long poles, fitted 
together for that purpoſe. This they continue to do till the 
water becomes of a deep green, and till the grain, as they call 
it, forms itſelf, which they diſcover by taking a little of it 
out into another veſſel, and ſpitting in it; for if then they 
perceive a” bluiſh dreg ſubſiding, they ceaſe to beat. The 
matter then precipitates of itſelf to the bottom of the veſlel, 
and when it is well ſettled, they pour off the water, After 


this they take out the Indigo, and put it into little linen 


the antients gave to ſome of 


it was 


prayers and forms of invocation | 


me patrii with [ndigetes, | 


brought hi- 


. There are ſeveral Kinds of nde; the beſt is that called /;-.. 
e jay ooh name of a village where it is prepared. That 
which is in flat pieces, of a moderate thi neſs, pretty 


hard, clean, light enough to ſwim in the water, inflamm;.. 


I ves, of © fine blie'colour, marked a little on the infide with 


- ilver fireaks, and appearing reddiſh when rubbed on the nai]. 
| Hidigo is uſed amang'the painters, whogrind and mix it wir), 
white to make à blue 'colour z. for. without that mixture it 
would paint blackiſh.' See Bt un. 2 
They mix it wich yellow, to make a green colour. — It ;« 
alſo uſed in dying, and by the kundrefſes, to give a bluiſh 

caſt to their linen. See Dyno, f 

In the Hortus Indus Malabarirus, is un account of the plant 

whence Indigo is drawn : the decoction of whoſe root is ſaid 
ta be excellent againſt nephritic colic; its leaves, applied 
to the abdomen, good * promote urine; and the Indigo itſolf 
luſt modes of the firſt figure, expreſſed by che barbarous 
* baralipton, celantis; dabitis, friſeſomorum. See FIRE, 
ODE. Ko DEN TTY RN FF 
It is the converſion of the cuncluſion which renders the Mode 
| indire#t : for inftance, à ſyllogiſm in darii, and another in 
- dabitis, would be perſectiy alike, were it not for that con- 
' verſionz the propoſitions having the ſame quantity, and the 
_ fame quality, and the middle term being the * 
major, and the attribute in the minor in both. It remains 
then, chat to make a diſtinction, that which is the ſub) 

of the concluſion in darii, be the attribute in the . 

of dabitis ; and that which is the attribute in the firſt, the 
ſubject in the aft, See SVL I 0015M, and PROPOSTTIOx. 

D A- Every thing that promotes ſalvation is advantageous : 
XI There are afliftions which promote falvation ; 

; 9 e there are 2 are advantageous. 

D A+ Every thing that promotes ſalvation is advantageous : 

BI. There are afflictions which promote ſalvation; 

. TIS. Therefore ſome things ing ſalvation are afflictions. 
InDIRECT Confirmation.” See CONFIRMATION. 
INDIVIDUAL, Ixprivipuuns in logic, a particular be- 

ing of any ſpecies ; or that which cannot be divided into wo 
or more bei equal, or alleen 

The uſual diviſion. in logic is made into genera, or genus's, 
thoſe genera. into ſpecies, and thoſe ſpecies into Individual:. 

See Genus, SyPECies, and Dr VIS Io. | 
The ſchoolmen make a fourfoid diſtinction of ludividual - 


Inpivipuun er that, which though it ſignifles but one 
thing, yet may be any of that kind; as when we ſay a man, 
a certain perſon, or one ſaid ſo and ſo; though but one perſon 
is meant, yet that, perſon, for ought that appears to the con- 
trary, may be any bod 7. 
[lnpivinouM Determinatum, is when the thing is named and 
determined ; as, Alexander, the river Nile, Cc. this is alſo 
called Individuum fignatum. . u, 
Indivipuum. Demenſtratioum, is when ſome demonſtrative 
pronoun is uſed. in the expreſſion ; as, this man, that woman. 
InpiviDUUM ex Hypothefi, or by ſuppoſition ; when an uni- 
verſa] name or term is reſtrained, by the ſuppoſition, to 4 
particular thing: as when we ſay, the ſon of ſuch an one, 
and it be known that he had but one ſon. 
INDIVISIBLES, in geometry, thoſe indefinitely ſmall ele- 
ments, or principles, into which any body or figure may be 
ultimately reſolved. See AToM, and IxTIXITE. 
A line is ſaid to conſiſt of points, a ſurface of parallel lines, 
and a ſolid of parallel and ſimilar ſurfaces ; and becauſe cach 
of theſe elements is ſuppoſed rdivifible, if in any figure a line 
be drawn through the elements perpendicularly, the number 
of points in that line will be the ſame as the number of the 
elements. . bees 
Whence it appears, that a parallelogram, priſm, or cylinder, 
is reſolvable into elements, or [ndrvifibles, all equal to each 


: 8 40 


other, parallel, and like to the baſe: A triangle into lines 


parallel to the baſe, byt decreaſing in arithmetical proportion 
ſo alſo are the circles, which conſtitute the parabolic conoid, 
and thoſe which conſtitute the plane of a circle, or the ſur- 
face of an iſoſceles cone. 

A cylinder may be reſolved into cylindrical curve ſurfaces, 
having all the ſame heighth, and continually decreaſing in- 


wards, as the circles of the baſe do; on which they inſiſt. 

This way of conſidering magnitudes is called the method 
Indivifibles, which is only the antient method of ex hauſtions, 
a little diſguiſed and contracted. See ExhAus rio. 
It is found of good uſe in ſhortning mathematical demonſtra- 
tions ; of which we may give an inſtance in that famous pro- 
poſition of Archimedes, That a ſphere is two thirds of a cy- 

linder circumſcribing it. 0 | 

Suppoſe a cylinder, hemiſphere, and an inverted cone (Tab. 
Geometry, fig. 99.) to have the ſame baſe and altitude, and to 
be cut by infinite planes, all parallel to the baſe, of which 4g 
f : ks 
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another as the + ſquares of the radii, all the circles of the he- 
miſphere will be equal to all thoſe of the cylinder, deducting 
thence all thoſe of the cone: wherefote the cylinder, de- 
ducting the cone, is equal to the hemiſphere ; but it is known, 
that the cone is one third of the cylinder, and conſequently 
the ſphere muſt be two thirds of it. See Cons, SPHERE, Cc. 

IN DIV ISO. — Pro Inpiviso. See the article Pro. 

INDOCTORU M Parkamentum. See PARLIAMENTUM. 

INDORSEMENT, any thing written on the back of a 
deed, or inſtrument. See EnpDorsinG, 

A condition, written on the back of an obligation, is common- 
ly called an Indorſement ; from in, and dorſum, back. 

INDORSEMENT of @ Bill of Exchange. See ENDORSEMENT. 

INDUCIARUM Petitiz, See the article PxkTiT10. 

INDUCTION, in logic, a confequence drawn from ſeve- 
ral poſitions, or principles firſt laid down, See Cod sR GENE. 
Thus, the concluſion of a ſyllogiſm, is an Induction made from 
the premiſes See SYLLoG1sM, and CoNC1,Us10N. 

In DUCTION' is alſo uſed for a kind of ſyllogiſm itſelf; be- 
ing a medium between an enthymeme and a gradation, in re- 
gard it wants a propoſition (which, however, is underſtood) 
as in the enthymeme, and abounds in aſſumptions (which yet 
are collateral, or of the ſame degree) which is the caſe in a 

radation. See ENTHYMEME, and GRADAT10N. 
For inſtance; every terreſtrial animal lives, every aerial ani- 
mal lives, every aquatic animal lives, and every reptile ani- 
mal alſo lives; therefore every animal lives. | 
Here, it may be obſerved, are various aſſumptions, from 
the more general ſpecies of the animal kind collected into one ; 
which this propoſition is ſuppoſed to precede, e. g. that every 
animal is either terreſtrial, aerml, aquatic, or reptile. 
Suidas reckons three kinds of! Induction; that juſt mentioned, 
which concludes or gathers me general propoſition from an 
enumeration of all the particulars of a kind, he calls the dia- 
lectic Induction. : 
The ſecond proceeds by interrogation, and concludes proba- 
bly, or with a verifimilitude, This is what the Greeks cal- 
led Tag#y@5", and was that which Socrates ordinarily made uſe 
of as, Cicero in his Topics, and Quintilian have obſerved. 
The third kind of Iaduction is properly rhetorical ; being a 
concluſion drawn from ſome example, or authority. See Ex- 
AMPLE, Cc. 
This is a very imperfet Induction, all its force lying in a 
propoſition which is concealed, and which will hardly bear 
being expreſſed. — Thus, he that ſays, Codrus died bravely 
for his country, therefore I muſt die bravely for my coun- 
try, proves nothing, unleſs this propoſition be carried in 
mind, that I muſt do the ſame with Codrus. Again, Archi- 
medes, and the other mathematicians fay, the ſun is much 
bigger than the earth; therefore, it muſt be owned the ſun is 
much bigger than the earth. Where this propoſition is un- 
derſtood, viz. whatever Archimedes, and the other mathema- 
ticians fay, is true, 

Ix puc riot, in the Engliſh laws, is uſually taken for the giv- 
ing poſſeſſion to an incumbent of his church, by leading him 
into it, and delivering him the keys, by the commiſſary, or 
biſhop's deputy, and by his ringing one of the bells, See 
PARSON. 

When a clerk is inſtituted into a benefice, he is to exhibit his 
mandate from the biſhop to the archdeacon, or other perſon 
to whom it is directed, and hath a right thereby to be in- 
ducted into his living; and if he be refuſed Induction, he hath 
a remedy both in the eccleſiaſtical court, and alſo an action 
of the caſe in common law, againſt the archdeacon. See Ix- 
STITUTION, 

If the inductor, or perſon to be inducted, be kept out of the 
church. or houſe by laymen, the writ de vi laica lies for the 
clerk, which is directed out of the chancery to the ſheriff of 
the county, to remove the force, &c. — If another clergy- 
man, preſented by the ſame patron, keep poſſeſſion, a ſpolia- 
tion is grantable out of the ſpiritual court, whereby the tithes, 
c. ſhall be ſequeſtred, till the right be determined. 

The archdeacon rarely inducts a clerk in perſon, but iſſues 
out a warrant to all clerks and lettered perſons within the 
archdeaconry, impowering any of them to do it in his ſtead. 
The uſual form and manner of Induction, is, for the induc- 
tor to take the clerk by the hand, and then to lay it on the 
key of the church, which muſt be then in the door, and to 


fay, © By virtue of this inſtrument, I induct you into the 
real, actual, and corporal poſſeſſion of the rectory or vica- 
© rage of-----, with all its fruits, profits, members, and ap- 
< purtenances.” This done, he opens the door, and puts the 
clerk in poſſeſſion of the church, and ſhuts the door upon 
him; who, after he hath tolled a bell (if there be any) comes 
out, and defires the inductor to indorſe a certificate of his In- 


Prayer, and thirty-riine articles of the church, in the church⸗ 
porch. Within two months after this, the clerk muſt read 
the thirty-nine articles, and all the fervice of the day, both 
at morning and . evening-prayers, and declare his Ant and 
conſent ; he muſt alſo then read the biſhop's Engliſh certifi- 
cate, in which is the dechiration of his conformity ; and of 
all this he muſt have two or three good witneſſes; who muſt 
ſign that they heard him do itz and be ready to atteſt it; vivd 
voce, it required; and within three months after AduZ7iom, 
he muſt alſo take the abjuration-oath at the quarter · ſeſſions, 
or in ſome one of the courts at Weſtminſter-Hall. 
INDULGENCE, in the Romiſh theblogy, the remiſſion 
of a puniſhment due to a fin, granted by the church, and 
ſuppoſed to fave the ſinner from purgatory: See PAR DON. 
The Romaniſts found their Indulgences on the infinite trea- 
ſure of the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, the holy virgin, and all 
the ſaints ; which they ſuppoſe the church has a right of di- 
ſtributing, by virtue of the communion of ſaints: See M- 
RIiT, and SUPEREROGATION: 
The Roman jubilee carries with it a plenary; of full Iudul- 
gence, for all the crimes committed therein. See JusrLEE. 
The pope alſo grants bulls of plenary Indulgence to ſeveral 
churches, monaſteries, and even to private perſons ; and it is 
a frequent thing to have general Mdulgences for the time of the 
principal feaſts of a year, — Their caſuiſts ſay, that a plenary 
_ , Indulgence does not always prove effectual, for want of com- 
plying with the conditions whereon it was granted, See 
' AB$80LUT10N, 


Fr LGENCE, or Ix pur ro, fignifies alſo a ſpecial favour or 


privilege, conferred either on à community; or a particular 
perſon, by the pope's bulls; in virtue whereof the party is li- 
cenſed to do or obtain ſomething contrary to the intention and 
diſpoſition of the common laws. 

There are two kinds of Indults's ; the one ative, which 
conſiſts in a power of nominating and preſenting freely, and 
without reſerve, to benefices that are otherwiſe limited, and 
reſtrained by the laws of the apoſtolical chancery; ſuch are 
thoſe ordinarily granted to ſecular princes, - cardinals, bi- 
ſhops, oc, . 
Paſſiue Indulto's conſiſt in a power of receiving benefices and 
'expectative graces 3 of which kind are thoſe of a parliament, 
of graduates, and mandataries. 

The Indulto of kings, is the power given them of preſenting 
to conſiſtorial benefices, either by treaty, by favour, or ſpe- 
cial privilege. | | 

The Indulto of cardinals, is a licence for holding regular as 
well as ſecular benefices, for diſpoſing of benefices in com- 
mendam, or continuing them, Cc. ; 

Indulto of parliament, is a right or privilege granted to the 
chancellor, preſidents, counſellors, and other officers in the 
parliaments of France, to obtain a benefice of the collator, 
upon the king's nomination directed to him. — This is a kind 
of advowſon, or patronage belonging to the French king ; the 
Indulto being a mandate or grace, by which he is permitted 
to name to any collator he pleaſes, a eounſellor, or other 
officer of parliament, on whom the collator ſhall be obliged 
to beſtow a benefice : ſo that the right of the dulto reſides 
radically in the king, the officers being only the objects there- 
of. See DisPENSATI1ON. | 

INDURATING, a term applied to ſuch things as give a 
harder or firmer conſiſtence to others, either by the greater 
ſolidity of their particles, or by diſſipating the thinner parts 
of any matter, ſo as to leave the remainder harder, See Ix- 

 _CRASSATING, | 
Thus, a tumor is indurated, either by the addition of earthy 
and ſolid paxticles, as in fcirrhi and knotty ſwellings ; or by 
tranſpiring the thinner parts through the skin, whereby the 
remainder grows more fixed, as in an oedema. 

INDUSTRY, Fruits of. See the article FRUITS. 

INEQUALITY V natural days. See EQUATI1ON. 

INEQUALITY Optical, See the article OPTICAL; 

IN ERTIXÆ Vis. See the article Vis Inertiæ. 

INESCAT ION, a kind of tranſplantation, practiſed for 
the cure of certain diſeaſes by ſympathetic power, See 
TRANSPLANTATION, and SYMPATHETIC. 

The word is derived from the privative prepoſition ix, and 
eſca, food. 


It conſiſts in impregnating a proper medium or vehicle, with 
ſome of the mumia, or vital ſpirit of the patient, and giving 
it to ſome animal to eat. It is pretended the animal unites and 
aſſimilates that mumia with itſelf, correcting it; and imbibing 
its vicious quality; and by that means reſtoring health to the 
perſon whereto the mumia belonged, If the animal happens 
to die before the cure be effected, a ſecond animal muſt be 
pitched on, and the experiment repeated, — Some tell us, 
that the blood of the patient well putrefied or fermented, does 
the buſineſs better than any other part. 


duttion on the archdeacon's warrant, and that all preſent will 
ſignify it under their hands. If the church key cannot be 


INESCUTCHEON, in heraldry, a ſmall Eſcutcheon born 
in a larger one, as part of ſome other coat, See Escur- 


had, it is ſufficient that the clerk lays hold of the ring of | cTOx. 


3 * within the time limited read the Common 
OL, I. 


He beareth ermin, an Jaeſcutcheon gulks. 
5s Ee The 
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INF AN TE, and Ixr AN ra, are titles of honour given to the 


Pelagius biſbop of Oviedo, who lived in the year 1100, and 


INFANTRY, the body of foot-ſoldiers. See Foor, Sor- 
INFATUATES®, to prepoſſeſs any one in favour of ſome 


INF. 


Ts is alſo ſorhetimes called an Eſcutcheon of Pratt. Sce INFERIOR, fra io, fland oppoſed to ſhperier. Ser 


Escur cho of Praten. LG 
He who marries an heireſs, bears her coat of arms on an In- 
eſcutcheon, or Eſcuttheon- of Pretence, in the middle of his own 
- Coat. ' 1:42 | ; 1 A Hen 1 
IN ESSE is applied to things which are actually exiſting. | 
Authors make a difference between à thing in 4%, and a 
thing in poſſe : a thing that is not, but may be, they fay is in 
| poſſe, or potentia; but a thing apparent and viſible, ' they ſay 
is In de, that is, has a real being e inſtants, whereas the 


** 
« i a 1 a = 


TXxf 


SuyeRIoOR. ; | 
INTERIOR Maxilla, ___"eMaxtiiza. 
INFER10R Ocean. See the article CEAN. 
InyFer ror Planet. © "CPLaANET. 

Obliguus IxnFxrxIoR, DOD __ OeL1Quus. 
Serratus INFERIOR, on the article 2SzRRATUs., 
Subſcapularis InFBR10R. _.-._ CSuBscAPyL ani; 
IvFER10RIS Labii Depreffor. 3 Derxkssox. 
IxTERTORTS Labii Elevator. * e 


other is caſual, and at. beſt but a poſſibility. #5” i | 
INFALLIBLE', chat which cannot deceive, or be decerved. 
' See FALLACY, Errony Ce. a n 4 
The word comes from the Latin prepoſition in, taken priva- 
wei, and n IV 
Upon this term ſtands one of the principal heads of contro- 
verſy between the Reformed and the Catholics: the latter of 


INFIDEL, a term applied to ſuch perſons as are not bapti- 
zed, and that do not believe the truths of the Chriſtian reli 
ion. | 
t is baptiſm that makes the ſpecific difference between an 
heretic, and an infidel. See BayrTism. 
INFINITE, that which has neither beginning, nor end: 
in which ſenſe God alone is Infinite. See IN FIN IT. 


whom maintain, that the church, aſſembled in general coun-[Inyin1Ts is alſo uſed to fignif that which has had a begin- 


il, is Infallible; which the former deny. See ChurcH, 
and Couxc iI. | * 
The principal reaſons alledged for the Infallibility, are drawn 
from the obſcurity of the ſcriptures, the inſufficiency of pri- 
vate judgment, and the neceſſity there is of ſome Infallibl: 
judge for the deciſion of controverſies, 

The Infallibility of the pope is a doctrine of a late ſtanding, 
and not entirely acquieſced in, even in their own communion. 
Du Pin, a doctor of the Sorbonne, has written againſt it; 

and the late behaviout of the cardinal de Noailles, and the 
proteſting biſhops, ſeconded by a conſiderable part of the 
clergy of France, ſhew to how low an ebb the pope's /nfal- 

.  libility is reduced in that country. | | | 

INFAMOUSS®, in the ordinary. uſe, of the word, ſignifies 
ſomething notoriouſly contrary. to virtue, or honour, |. | 
The word is derived from the Latin ix, and uma, fame, re- 

Aulus Gellins uſes the word inſames materias, for what we 
ordinarily call paradoxes, i. e. diſcourſes remote from the 
common opinion; propoſitions that appear oppoſite to truth, 


; 


&c. as the elogy of 'Therſites, the praiſe of a quartan ague, | | 


' Wc, ' See PARADOX. Aug 7 
Ix r Auous, in law, denotes a perſon, or thing which is of 
no repute or efteem in the world.. Pubs, 3 
There are two kinds of /nfamy ; ſome perſons being Infamous 
by right, de jure, as thoſe who have been noted by the laws, 

or ſtigmatized by public judgments. See VILLAINxous Fudg- 
ment. f 192 N ln | 1 
Others are Infamous in fact, de fatto, as thoſe who exerciſe 
ſome ſcandalous profeſſion, as.a catchpole, a merry andrew, a 
- hangman, an informer, c. 45% | YN, 
- Heretofore, there were crowns of. /nfamy given by way of 
_ puniſhment to criminals : they were made of wool. 
INFANT, in a law ſenſe, a perſon- under the age of one 
and twenty years. See AGE, 1 


An Infant eight years of age, or upwards, may commit bo- | 


micide, and be hanged for it, if it appear by any other act 
that he had knowledge of good and evil; for here malitig 
ſupplebit ætatem; yet Coke on Littleton, ſect. 405. ſays, An 
+ infant ſhall not be puniſhed till the age of fourteen ;* 
which, according to him, is the age of diſcretion. 


children of ſome. princes, particularly thoſe of the houſes of 
Spain and Portugal. See PRINCE, SON, Ce. | 

It is uſually ſaid that the appellation {nrfante was introduced 
into Spain, on occaſion of the marriage of Eleanor of Eng- 
land with king Ferdinand of Caſtile, and that their ſon San- 
cho was the firſt that bore it. But this is contradifted by 


* 


informs us, that the titles /nfante and Infanta, were uſed in 
Spain ever ſince the reign of king Evremond II. 


DIER, CAVALRY, &c. 


—_ 


perſon or thing that does not deſerve it, fo far as that he can- 


dot eaſily be di ſabuſed. | 
* The word Infatuate comes from the Latin fatuns, fool ; of 


„ 


Jari, to ſpeak out, which is borrowed from the Greek eas, 


whence ge«rxc, Which ſignifies the ſame with rates in Latin, 
or prophet in Engliſh; and the reaſon is, becauſe their pro- 
phets or prieſts uſed. to be ſeized with a kind of madneſs or 
folly, when they began to make their predictions, or deliver 
oracles. Sce Proyrugcy, EnTHustasn, e. 


c 


The Romans called thoſe perſons infatuated, infatuati, who 
fancied they had ſeen viſions, or imagined the god Faunus, 
whom they called Futuus, had appeared to them. See FATuARII. 
INFECT ION“, the catching a diſeaſe, by ſome effluvia, or 
fine particles, which fly off from diſtempered bodies, and mix- 
. ing with the juices of others, occaſion the fame diſorders, as 
in the bodies they came from. See Cod AON. 
The word comes from the Latin verb inficere, which proper- 
ly ſiguifies to dye of ſome other colour ; inficere, i. e. facere 


— — 


wt aliguid intus fit, to occaſion ſomething to be imbibed. See |. 
Poison. | „ | 
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ning, but will have no end; as angels, and human ſouls. 
This makes what the ſchoolmen call infinitum 2 parte pot; 
as, on the contrary, by mfinitum 2 parte ante, they mean 
that which has an end, but had no beginning, See Ix DE- 
FINITE, and FINITE. : 2 
IxraixtE, in mathematics, is applied to quantities which are 
either greater, or ſmaller than any aſſignable ones, See Quax- 
TITY, and MAGNITUDE, | 
In which ſenſe, it differs not much from what we otherwiſe 
call indefinite, or indeterminate. See INDEFINITE, and Ix- © 
 DETERMINATE, — Thus, an 4 | 
Ix FIN ITE, or INFLNITELY great line in geometry, denotes only 
an indefinite, or indeterminate line; to which no certain bounds, 
or limits are preſcribed. ' See InFiniTELy ſmall Quantity. 
Id TIN ITE Series. See the article SERIES. | 
Arithmetic of Ix FINITES. See the article ARITHMETIC. 
Chara#ters in Arithmetic of -INFiniTEs. See CHARA(CTER. 
InriniTE Propoſition, in logic. See PRoposITION, 
Ivnrinrre Diftreſs, in law. See the article DisTRE 8s, 
IQSFINITELY ſmall quantity, called alſo an infiniteſimal, is that 
which is fo very minute, as to be incomparable to any finite 
quantity; or it is that which is leſſer than any aflignable 
quantity, See QUanTITY.  _ 69/5 
An Infinite quantity cannot be either augmented or lefſc1icd, 
by adding or taking from it any finite quantity, Neither ca 
a ſinite quantity be either augmented, or leſſened, by adding 
to, or taking from it an [nfinitely ſmall quantity. 
If there be four proportionals, and the firſt be Tue great- 
er than the ſecond ; the third will be /finitely greater than 
the fourth. Arann , inet Kd 
If a finite quantity be divided by an Infinitely (mall one, the 
quotient will be an 1 reat one. And if a finite 
quantity be multiplied by an J/nfinitely ſmall one, the pro- 
duct will be an Igfinitely ſmall one: if by an Infinitely great 
one, the product will be a finite quantity. 
If an Infinitely ſmall quantity be multiplied into an JG 
great one, the product will be a finite quantity. 
IxnFinITELY Infinite Fractions, or all the powers of all che 
fractions whoſe numerator is one, are together equal to an 
unit. See the demonftration hereof given by Dr. Wood, in 
Hooke, Phil. Coll. Ne. 3. p. 45, ſeg. 0 
Hence it is deduced, 19, That there are not only Ius 
progreſſions, or progreſſions in infinitum; but alfo Infinitc!y 
farther than one kind of infinity, 2% That the [nþni's!y 
infinite progreſſions are notwithſtanding computable, and to» 
be brought into one ſum; and that not only finite, bur 
ſo ſmall, as to be leſs than any aſſignable number. 
That of Inſinite quantities, ſome are equal, others unequal. 
4*. That one Infinite quantity may be equal to two, thice, 
or more other quantities, whether Infinite or finite. 
INFINITIVE, in grammar, the name of one of the moods, 
which ſerve for the conjugating of verbs. See Moon. 
The Infinitive does not denote any preciſe time, nor dou if 
determine the number, or perſons, but expreſſes things 
looſe indefinite manner; as, to teach, &c. 
In moſt languages, both antient and modern, the /nfinit. 
is diſtinguiſhed by a termination peculiar to it; as, i in 
Greek, ſcribere in the Latin, ecrire in the French, fc 
in the Italian, Sc. but the Engliſh is de fective in this point 
ſo that to denote the Infinitive, we are obliged to have ic- 
courſe to the article zo ; excepting ſometimes when two or 
more Infinitives follow each other. 
The practice of uſing a number of Infinitives ſucceſſively, -* 
a great, but a common fault in language; as, be offered 7 
to teach to write Engliſh. — Indeed, where the Infiniti. 
have no dependance on each other, they may be ufed c-- 
gantly enough; as, to meurn, to ſigh, to ſink, to fuwoon, o 
INFINIT T, the quality which denominates a thing Vi 
See INFINITE. wh 
The idea fignified by the name Infinity is beſt examined, by 
conſidering to what things Inſinity is by the mind attribute, 
and how the idea itfelf js framed : finite and infinite are looked 
upon as the modes of quantity, and attributed n tO 
Ad 903 D867 ee $173 2 things 
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things that have parts, and are capable of increaſe or diminu- 
jon, by the addition or ſubtraction of any che leaſt part. 


d number. When 


we apply this idea to the ſupreme being, We do it primatil 


; more figuratively, 
and other att ributes, 


which are properly  iexhauſtible and incomprehenſible : for 
when we call them Infinite, we have no other idea of this 
Infinity, but what carries with it ſome reflection on the num- 
ber or the extent of the acts or objects of God's power and 
viſdom, which can never be ſuppoſed fo great, or ſo many, 


Fir ſhe Newton diſcovered alfo by plain experiment this Ft: 
] | de la Hire aſſures, he 
found; that the beams of the ſtars being obſerved; in a deep 
valley, to paſs near che brow of a hill, are always more re- 
fracted, than if there were no ſuch hill; or the obſervations 


were made on the top thereof; as if the rays of light were 


bent down into a curve; by paſſing neat 
mountain, ' © AIRS | | 

Sir Iſaac Newton, in bis Optic, makes ſevetal experiments 
and obſervations on the Infitttion of the rays of light; which 
ſee under LIGHT, and RAYS: * | 


that theſe attributes will not always ſurmount and exceed, INFLECTION, in grammar, the variation or nouns and verbs, 
\ts with the Infinity of} in their ſeveral caſes, tenſes, and dectenfions. 


We do not pretend to ſay, how theſe at- Infleftion is a general name, under which are comprehended 
in God, who is infinitely beyond the reach of our both conjugation and declenſion. See CoNv ju Aro, D- 


narrow capacities put this is our Way of conceiving them, CAENSION, CAs r, TENSE) GH” 25 


and theſe our ideas of their Infinity. See GoD. Point of INFLECTION) of a curve, in geometry, is the point, 


We come by the idea of Infinity thus: Every one that has or place where the curve begins to bend, or turn a contrary 
any idea of any tated lengths of ſpace, as a foot, yard, Sc.] WAY» See PoINT. - 
finds that he can repeat that idea, and join it to another, to If a curve line, as AF K (Tab. Geometry, fe. Io.) be partly 
a third, and fo on, without ever coming to an end of his concave, and partly convex towards any right line, as A By 
additions. From this power of enlarging his idea of ſpace. | towards à fixed point; the point F, which divides the con- 
he takes the idea of infinite ſpace, or immenſity. By the cave from the convex part, and conſequently is at the begin- 
ſame power of repeating the idea of an length or duration | ning of the one, and end of the other, is called the Point © 
we have in our minds, with all the endleſs addition of num- Inflection, as long as the curve, being continued beyond F, keeps 
ber, we come by the idea of eternity. See ETERNITY: its courſe the ſame : when it returns back again towards that 
Tf our idea of Infinity be got, by repeating without end our part ot fide, from whence it took its original, it is called the 
| it may be asked, Why do we not attribute it to point retrogreſſion. See the article RE TROGRESSION. 
other ideas, 45 well as thoſe of ſpace and duration 3 ſince they To conceive this, it is to be conſidered, that whatever quan- 
may be as eaſily and as often repeated in our minds as the | ut) goes on continually increaſing or decreaſing, it cannot 
er thinks of infinite ſweetneſs, or change from a poſitive to A negative expreſhon, or from 4 
though be can repeat the idea of ſweet or White, 45 negative to a poſitive one, without firſt becoming equal to an 
frequently As thoſe of yard or day? To this it is anſwered, infinite, ot nothing. It becomes equal to nothing, if it conti- 
that thoſe ideas which have parts, and are capable of increaſe tinually decreaſe z and equa} to an infinite, if it continually 
by the addition of any parts, afford us by their repetition an increale. | 
idea of Infinity; becauſe with the endleſs repetition there is Now, if through. the point F be drawn the ordinate E F, and 
of which there is no end: but it the tangent F L, and from any point, 28 M, on the ſame 
not ſo in other idea: for, if to the per ſecboſt idea I have] ſide, 5 AF, be drawn the ordinate MP, and the tangent 
of white, I add another of equal whiteneſs, it enlarges not Mr; then, in curves which have a Pont of Inſlection, the 
idea at all. T hoſt ideas, which conſiſt not of parts, abſciſs AP continually increaſes, and the part A T of the dia- 
cannot be augmented to what proportion men pleaſe, or be | meter, intercepred between the vertex of the diameter and the 
ſtretched beyond what they have received by their ſenſes; } Argent M T, :nereaſes alſo, till the point P fall into E; after 
duration, and number being capable of increaſe by which it again begins to diminiſh: whence the line AT muſt 
repetition, leave in the mind an idea of an endleſs room for | become 4 maximum AL, when the point p falls into the 


more; and ſo thoſe ideas alone lead the mind towards the point E. 
thought of Infinity. See IDEA, Sc In thoſe curves which have a point of retrogreſhon, the part 


We are caretully to diſtinguiſh between the idea of the In- AT increaſes continually, and the abſciſs increaſes, till the 


finity of ſpace, and the idea of a ſpace infinite. I he 6ſt] point T falls in L; after which it again diminiſhes : whence 
is nothing but 4 ſuppoſed endleſs progreihon 4 mind over! K p muſt become a maximum, when the point I falls m L. 
any repeated idea of ſoace: but to have acts in the mind a 3 
a ddt of a ſpace ;nfinite, is to ſuppoſe 3 already If AT =, EF = Y, then will AL = ME — x, Whoſe 
paſſed over all thoſe repeated ideas of ſpace, Which an ved: | „ y 
leſs repetition can Neve eotally repreſent to it 3 Which carries «an which jen , ſuppoſing & conſtant, being 4 
in it a plain contradiction. See SPACE. | 5 | w 5 
This will be plainer, if we conſider Infinity in numbers: divided by , the fluxion of 'A L muſt become nothing ; # e. : 1 
The Infinity of numbers, to the end of whoſe addition vel) 75 a 4 
a . | FN TT 75 <a J 
one perceives there is no approach, eaſily appears to any one - , ſo that multiply ing by 75 and dividing by — 5, 1 
chat reflects on it : but how clear ſoever this idea of the In- * . ; ; 
finity of numbers be, there is nothing yet morc r which is a general form for finding F, the Point of 1 
the abſurdity of the idea of an actual inſinite number. Inflection, or retrogreſſion, in thoſe curves whoſe ordinates ate i413 
INFIRMARY, a place where he fick and weak belonging parallel to one another. For the nature of che curve AF K. 14 
to any ſociety, or community ale diſpoſed, either for nur- being g1ven, the value of 5 may be found in x; and taking | J 
ſing or cure. See Hosr ITA. the flux ion of this value ; and ſuppoſing 1 invariable, the value | 1 
INFLAMM AT ION“, in phy ſic, a tumor attended with! 0 J will be found in #3 which being put equal to nothing, f 
a prazternatural heat, and redneſs 3 frequently ariſing from or infinity, ſerves in either of theſe ſuppoſitions to find ſuch | 
ſome obſtruction; by means whereof the blood flowing into | © value of A E, as that the ordinate E F ſhal) interſect this | 
ſome part faſter than it can run off again, {wells up, and curve AF N in F, the Point of Inflexton, or retrozrefhion. 
cauſes a tenſion, with an unuſual ſoreneſs, redneſs, and beat. INFLUENCE, 4 quality ſuppoſed to flow from the bodics 
See PHLEGMON- of the ſtars, either with their heat, Or light, to which aſtrolo- 
* The word comes from the Latin in, and flamme, flame. gers vainly attribute all the events which happen on the earth. 
The immediate cauſe of Inflammations is an excels, or Over- See ASTROLOGY» | 


flowing of blood in the part affected: other cauſes, more Alchymiſts, who to this aſcribe the philoſopher's ſtone, tell 
remote, may be the denſity and coagulation of che blood, or | >» that every thing in nature is produced by the Influence of 
the relaxation and contuſion of the fibres. the ſtars, which, in their paſſage through the atmoſphere, im- 


Phy ſicians have given particular names to the Inflammation, bibe many of 1ts moiſt parts, the gtoſſeſt whereof they depo- 
of ſeveral parts; that of the eyes is called ophthalmia, that of] fite in the ſands and earths where they fall; that theſe filtra- 

| „ and that of the liver bepatites. see] ting through the pores of the earth, deſcend even to the cen- 
Or HTHALMIA, PERIPNEUMONY) Se. tre, whence they are driven, by the central fire, back again 
INFLATION *, blowing up 3 the act of ſtretching or 61- to the ſurface 3 nd in their aſcent, by a natural kind of ſubli- 
or diſtendible body, with a aatulent or] mation, a they find earths duly diſpoſed, they form natural 


windy fubſtance. See EMPHYSEMA bodies, As metals, minerals, and vegetables, 6, — Thus, 


* The word 15 formed from the Latin ix, and flatus3 of flo, 1 chymiltry conſiſting in an artificial imitation of theſe natural 
operations, and in applying active principles to paſſive princi- 


INFLEC TION, in optics, is defined, by Dr. Hooke, 2 mul- ples, it is pretended it can form natural bodies, make gold, &c- 


tiplicate refraction of the rays of light, cauſed by the une- Gee TRANSMUTATION)» pniLosorHnERS STONE) Sc. 


qual denſity and fluctuating motion of the conſtituent parts INFLUENT, a term uſed where a liquor or juice, by the 
of the medium; whereby the progreſs of the rays is hindred contrivance of nature, and the laws of circulation, falls into 


from going on in a right line, and inflefted, or deflected by 24 nf current, or receptacle. 
curve. See LIGHT: | Thus, with reſpect to the common receptacle, the chyle is its 


This property was &rſt taken notice of by Dr. Hooke ; who Influent juice; and ſo is the bile to the gall-bladder 3 the venal 
 ſhews that it differs both from reflection and refraction - in that blood to the heart in its diaſtole and the like. a 


thoſe are both made at the ſuperficies of the body, but this in| INTO RCE D. | | REINFORCED. 
the middle of it within. INFO RCE MEN 17 See the article ARI To MEN 
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YN FORMA PAUPERIS, in law. See Fox NA Pauperis. 
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hifuften is uſed in bodies of a lax texture, whoſe parts are fc 


INFORMAT ON, in law, for the king, is much the ſame | light, as not to admit of a greater motion, without hazard of 


© with what is called declaration: for a common perſon; and is 
not always done directly by the kingy or his attorney, ot the 
| Glerk of the crown office; but ſometimes by another, who 
[ies as well for the king as himſelf, on a breach of ſome penal 
hw or ſtatute, wherein, a penalty is given to the party that 
will ſue for the ſame. See DECLARATION, and InD1CT- 
MENT. tu. e | | 
INFORMATUS non ſum, or Not fum InFORMATUS 5 © 
" "Formal anſwer made of courſe by an attorney, who is com- 
manded by the court to ſay any thing he thinks good in behalf 
Of his client; who having nothing material to urge, makes 
anſwer be is not informed: on which judgment paſſes for the 


Other 5 
INFO S, anformed; that hic not or 
MTS hat which has the form, 


perfection it ſhould have. U. 
Stella InFORMES, in aſtronomy, are ſuch ſtars as have not 
yet been reduced into any coniſtellation; otherwiſe called po- 
rades; Ser SPORADES: | | 
© Of which kind there was a great number left by the antient 
aſtronomers ; though Hevelius, and ſome others of the mo- 
derns, have provided for' the greater part of them, by making 
new conſtellations. See STAR, and CONSTELLATION: 
INFRACTION®, a rupture, 
law, ordinance, or the like. See VioLATION, T'RANS- 
GRESSION, Cc. 


* The word is formed from the prepoſition in, and the ſupine 


of frango, I break. - 


INFRALAPSARII, the name of a ſect of Predeſtinarians, 


who maintain, that God has created a certain number of men 
only to be damned, without allowing them the means neceſſary 
to fave themſelves, if they would. See REePROBATION., 
This doctrine they maintain in different manners, the ſect itſelf 
being divided into two branches: Some hold, that God, in- 
dependently of every thing, and antecedently to all knowledge 
or foreſight of the fall of the firſt man, reſolved to ſignalize 
both his mercy and his juſtice : his mercy, by creating a certain 
number of men, to make them happy to all eternity; and his 
juſtice, by creating likewiſe a number of other men, to be mi- 
ſerable to all eternity. See PREDESTINATION, | 
Others hold, that God did not take this reſolution, but in 
conſequence of original ſin, and of the knowledge which he 
had from all eternity, that Adam would commit it: for, ſay 
they, man, by this fin, having forfeited all pretences to his 
original juſtice, deſerves nothing now but puniſhment. All 
mankind is become a maſs of corruption, which God may 
abandon to eternal deſtruction, without any impeachment of 
his juſtice. However, to ſhew his mercy too, as well ag his 
Juſtice, he has reſolved to ſele& ſome out of this maſs, to ſanc- 
tify them, and to make them happy. See ELECTION. 
'T hoſe who maintain the doctrine in the firſt manner, are more 
properly called ſupralapſarii, as believing that God formed the 
reſolution of damning a number of men, ſapra lapſum, before 
Adam's fall, and independently of it. See SUPRALAPSARII. 
T hoſe of the ſecond opinion are called Infralapſarii, as holding, 


that God made that reſolution, infra lapſum, after his know- | 
See SUBLAP-|-: 


ledge of the fall, and in conſequence thereof. 
SARII. 

INFRASPINAT US, a muſcle which ariſes from the inferi- 
or parts of the baſis, ſpine, and under-coſta of the ſcapula, and 
which killing the lower interſcapulium, paſſes on between the ſpine 
and teres minor in a triangular form, and growing tendinous 
at the cone, is inſerted into the head of the humerus, and 
draws directly backwards.—See Tab. Anat. ( Myol.) fig. 7+ u. 33. 

INFULA, a name antiently given to one of the pontifical or- 

naments worn on the-head. Feſtus tells us, that the Infulz 
were filaments or fringes of wool, wherewith the antients uſed 
to adorn their prieſts, their victims, and even their temples. 
Several authors confound the [nfula with the mitre, tiara, or 
cap wore by the prieſts ; but there was a great deal of difference : 
The Infula was properly a fillet or headband of white wool, 
covering that part of the head where the hair grows, as far as 
the temples ; whence, on each fide, hung down two ſtrings, 
called vittæ, to bind it withal ; and this has given occaſion to 
ſome authors to confound the Infulæ with vitte. 
The Infula was the ſame thing to prieſts that the diadem was to 
kings; viz. the badge of their dignity, and authority. T be 
difference between the diadem and the Infula conſiſted in this, 
that the diadem was flat and broad, and the /nfula rounded and 
twiſted. See DLADEM. 

INFUNDIBULIFORM Flavers. See FLOWERS. 

INFUNDIBULUM, a Latin word, ſignifying a funnel ; 

| whence divers parts in the human body, having a reſemblance 
thereto in ſhape, are called by the ſame name. See T UNNEL. 
Such, e. g. are, the Infundibulum cerebri, and Infundibulum 
renum. See BRAIN, and K1DNEYS. — See alſa Tab. Anat. 
(Oftedl.) fig. 5. lit. e. 
Hence alſo certain parts of plants are called Infundibuliformes. 
See FLOWERS. 

INFUSION, an operation in pharmacy, whereby the virtues 
of plants, roots, and the like, are drawn out, by letting them 
ſteep in ſome convenient fluid menſtruum, without boiling 
them therein. See D coc TION. p 


or violation of a treaty, 


flying away in vapour. | 
fs chief ule is to communicate the virtues of bodies to liquors 
| we in-order to augment their force, or correct their ill qua- 
ties. 9388 
Some Infufiens are made in common Water, others in wine, 
vinegar, milk, ſpirit of wine, Cc. 
Intvs10N is alſo uſed to ſignify the action of conveying a li- 
uor into the body by the veins. See INJECTION. 
8 phy ſicians have found out a new method of purging, by 
N à cathartic into the veins, which operates pretty much 
after the manner of a clyſter.  . 
INGEMINATED Hauer, are thoſe where one flower 
ſtands on, or naturally grows out of, another. See FLOWER. 
INGEND RING. See the article EN EN DRIN S. 
INGENIT E, Inborn, ſignifies any diſeaſe, or habit, which 
comes into the world with a perſon : nearly the ſame with 
hereditary. See HEREDITARY. | 


N GENUOUS, INGENUUS, among the Romans, a title 


applicable to a perſon born free, or of free parents. See FRE 
Ifidore ſays, they are called Ingenui, qui libertatem habent in 
genere, non in fatto; who are born free, not thoſe who ac- 
quire their freedom. See MANUMISSION. 
A perſon was accounted Ingenucus, if only the mother were 
free, and the father a ſlave, See SLAVE. 
Theſe could give their votes, and enjoy offices, from which 
the Herti, or freedmen, Ic. were debarred. See LiBEeRTiN. 
Inczxnvous is ſometimes alſo uſed to ſignify a native of a 
country, in contradiction to a foreigner. See NATIVE. 
INGINEER, or Ex IN EER. See the article EnGinees. 
INGLUVIES, Craw, or Crep; a part in granivorous 
fowls which ſerves for the immediate reception of the food; 
where it remains ſome time for maceration, before it be tranſ- 
mitted to the ſtomach. See GRANIVOROUS, 
This Ingluvies is furniſhed with glands, which, the patrons of 
fermentation maintain, convey a menſtruum thither, that 
impregnates the aliment, and ſerves inſtead of maſtication. 
See DiGtsTION, MENSTRUUM, Cc. 
INGOT *, a maſs, or lump of gold, or filvet, from the 
mines, melted down and caſt in a fort of mould, but not 
coined, or wrought. See GoLD, &c. | 


* The word ſeems formed from the French /inget, which figni- 
fies the ſame. 


IncoT is alfo a name given to the moulds, or cavities wherein 
they caſt melted metals, or regulus of antimony. 

ING RAFTING, or ENGRAFTING, See ENGRAFTING. 

INGRAILED. See the article ENGRAILED. 

INGRAVING, or ExRAVING. See ENGRAVING. 

INGREDIENTS, all the fimples which go into the conipo- 
ſition of any medicine, ointment, ſauce, or the like. 

INGRESS, in aſtronomy, the ſun's entering the firſt ſcruple 
of one of the four cardinal ſigns, eſpecially Aries. See SIGN, 
and SUN. ; | 

INGRESSU, in law, à writ of entry, whereby a perſon 
ſeeks entry into lands or tenements. — It lies in various caſcs, 
and has various forms. See ExnTRY, and PRECIPE quod 
reddat. 4 b 

INGROSSATOR Magni Rotuli, is the ſame as clerk of the 
pipe. See CLERK of the Pipe. 

INGROSSER, in common law, is one who buys up corn 
growing, or any proviſions by wholeſale, before the market, 
to ſell again. See Moworot r. 

It alſo ſignifies a clerk, who writes records, or inſtruments of 
law in skins of parchment. 

INGUEN *, that part of the body, reaching from the head 
of the thigh to above the ſecret parts ; commonly alſo called 
the groin, and by anatomiſts bubo, and pubes. See Bu Bo, 
and PUBES. / 

* The word is pure Latin, and is derived, according to ſome, 
from wnguen, ointment, becauſe theſe parts are frequently an- 
ointed: Others derive it from ango, becauſe pains happen 


frequently there; others again from ingenero, becauſe the ge- 
nital parts are here. 


INGUINALIS, an appellation given to any ſubdiviſions made 
of the Inguen ; or any thing therein contained, or applied therc- 
to by way of medicine, or the like. 

INHARMONICAL Relation, in muſic. 
Inharmonical. 

INHERENCE, in philoſophy, is applied to the juncture 
or connexion of an accident with its ſubſtance. See SUBJECT), 
and ACCIDENT. 

| Nw quantity has a neceſſary [nberence in a natural body. See 
ODY. 

INHERITANCE, Hereditas;' a perpetuity in lands and 
tenements, to a man and his heirs. See HEIR. 
Inheritance is not only underſtood where a man hath Inheri- 
tance of lands and tenements by deſcent, or heritage; but 
every fee-ſimple or fee-tail, that a man hath by his purchaſe, 
may be ſaid to be an /aberitance, for that his heirs may inherit 

it after him. 

INHIBITION, a writ to inhibit, or forbid a judge from 
farther proceeding in a cauſe depending before him. 


See RELATION 


| Sometimes prohibition and Inhibition are put together, as yy the 
ame 
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ſmodth; and add other odorous ingredients to take away the N V i 
rankneſs of the ſmell. After they have mixed it into a paſte 

ol a proper conſiſtence, they put it into a mold to figure it. 

Sympathetic IN K. Sce the article SYMPATHETIC. | 

IN LAND, implies any thing fituate in the main land, or Wo 


* 
. *; * 
* 
3 


fme import; but Inhibition is moſt commonly a writ iſſuing 
out of a higher court Chriſtian to a lower; and propibitien out 
of the king s court to an inferior court. See PROHIBLTION. 
INHUMATION. See the article Ix TER RINGO. | 
INJECTION, in pharmacy, any liquid medicine made to 


be injected or thrown into the body, or any of its parts, by a] | heart of .a.country, far from the ſea-coaſts. | | * | 

ſyringe, clyſter-pipe, or other inſtrument. Hence, Inland bills, in traffic, are ſuch bills as are payable in the | 
In j xe ro i alſo uſed for the operation of filling the veſſels fame land wherein they are drawn. See Bil t.- | 

with coloured wax, or any other proper matter, to ſhe their [[NLAYING;, See VentzERING, Mosarc, and Max- 

figures and ramifications. SYRINGE. VETRY.. | | ' | 4 
INITIALIA, a name antiently given to the myſteries of Ceres. INMATES, ſuch perſons as are admitted, for their money, 8.7 
+ See CRRPATL IAA. K to live in the ſame houſe or cottage with another man, in dif- — 1 
INITIAN 8 Pundtum. See the article PuncTum. | ferent rooms, but going in at the fame door: being uſually | 
LNITIATED *, a term properly uſed in ſpeaking of the religion | * ſuppoſed to be poor, and not able to maintain themſelves. — 

of the antient heathens 3 where it ſignifies, being admitted to] Theſe ate inquirable in a court let. | 

a participation of the ſacred myſteries. Sce MysTERY. © [INNATE Air. Ars; | „ 


IN NATE Heat, i r ee ED AT: | 
INNATE Ideas, or Principles, are certain primary notes of 


* The word comes from the Latin initiatus, of initiare, ini- 
tiari, Which properly fignifies to begin ſacrificing, or to re- 


of ceremonies of leſs importance. 
The antients never diſcovered the deeper myſteries of their 
religion, nor even permitted ſome of their temples to be open to 


, any but thoſe who had been [nitiated. 


I 


Caſaubon, upon Athenzus, obſerves, that all the myſteries 
were not communicated at once to the perſons who preſented 
themſelves for the prieſthood, but that at firſt they purified them, 
then admitted them to the leſs conſiderable matters, to diſpoſe 
them for the more important ; and at laſt they drew the veil 
quite, and laid open all the moſt ſacred and ſolemn parts of reli- 
gion. See MYSTERY. © © „ | 
NJUNCTION, a writ grounded upon an interlocutory 
order or decree out of the court. of -Chancery or Exchequer, 
ſometimes to give poſſeſſion to the plaintiff, for want of the 
defendant's appearance; ſometimes to the king's ordinary 
court, and ſometimes to the court Chriſtian, to itop proceed- 
ings ina cauſe, upon ſuggeſtion made, that the rigour of the law, 
if it take place, is againſt equity and conſcience in that caſe, 


INJURY*®*, Ixjuria, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies any thing 


- contrary to juſtice and equity; that is, any wrong or damage 
done to a man's perſon, reputation, or goods. See In JusTICE, 
Torr, Ge. : 

The word is derived from the Latin prepoſition in, which 
here has a negative power, and jus, law, right ; Injuria dicitur 
emne quod mom jure fit. The antients made a goddels of Jyjury, 
and called her e. Homer makes her the daughter of Jupiter, 
and ſays, ſhe did miſchief to every body, even to her father; 
that ſhe was very nimble and tender-foored, and walked altoge- 

ther on mens heads, without ever touching the ground. 
Civilians define Injury a private offence, committed deſigned- 
ly, and with an evil intention, to any man's prejudice, — 
The author of the Rhetorics to Herennius ſays, Injuria g/ 
que aut pulſatione, aut convicio, aut turpitudine, corpus, aures, 
aut vitam alicujus vialavit. | 

By the Roman law, the action for an Injury was annual; that 

is, no reparation could be required after the expiration of a 

year, By the law of the twelve tables, where the /njury was 

the breaking of a limb, the injured perſon might demand talio- 
nem, that is, that he might break the ſame limb of the cri- 
minal. See TALIO. 

For the breaking of a bone there were conſiderable pecuniary 

puniſhments aſhgned : For other /njuries only twenty afles 

were decreed, which the poverty of thoſe times thought a fuf- 
ficient penalty; but the prætors afterwards finding this too 
lender a ſatisfaction, in lieu thereof, appointed the injured 
perſon to ſet a rate on the Injury, which they afterwards in- 


creaſed or leſſened as they thought good, 


INK, a liquor wherewith to write on paper or parchment. See 


Indian, or Chineſe Int, is an admirable compoſition, in vain} greater, they loſe their chambers, and are expelled the college 
attempted to be imitated in Europe, It is not fluid, like our] and when once expelled out of one ſociety, are never received 
writing Inks ; but ſolid, like our mineral colours, though by any of the others. 
much lighter. They make it of all ſigures, but the moſt] The whole company of gentlemen in each ſociety may be | . 
uſual is rectangular, about a quarter of an inch thick. Some] divided into four parts; benchers, utter-barriſters, inner- bar- 179 
of the ſticks are gilt with figures of dragons, birds, flowers, | riſters, and ſtudents, See BEN CHER, and BARRISTER. ; 
Sc. In order to this, they have little wooden moulds, ſo cu-Ixxs of Chancery, were probably fo called, becauſe anticntly inha- ; 
riouſly wrought, that we could hardly equal them in metals. bited by ſuch clerks as chiefly ſtudied the forming of writs, | 
To uſe this Int, there muſt be a little hollow marble, or other | which regularly belonged to the curſitors, who are officers of ; 
ſtone, with water in it, on which the ſtick of In muſt be Chancery. þ 
ground, till the water becomes of a ſufficient blatkneſs. It | The firſt of theſe is Thavies-Inn, begun in the reign of Ed- . 
makes a very black ſhining Int; and though it be apt to ſink ward III. and ſince purchaſed by the ſociety of Lincelns- Inn ; 
when the paper is thin, yet it never runs or ſpreads: ſo that] then Net- Inn, Symonds-Inn, Clements-Inn ; Clifferds-Inn, 
the letters are always ſmooth and evenly terminated, how big antiently the houſe of the lord Clifford; Staple-[nn, belong- i 

4 ſoever they be. It is of great uſe in deſigning, becauſe it may] ing to the merchants of the ſtaple; Lions-Inn, antiently a : 
be weakened or diminiſhed to any degree one pleaſes; and] common inn with the ſign of the lion; Furnivali-Inn, and 
there are abundance of things which cannot be repreſented to Bernards-Inn. | 6 
the life without it. | | Theſe were heretofore preparatory colleges for younger ftu- 15 
'The Chineſe make it with ſmoke· black of different kinds, but | dents; and many were entered here, before they were admitted | 
the beſt is ſaid to be made of the ſmoke of fat pork, burnt at! into the /nns of court. Now they are moſ! y taken up by '| 
a lamp, They mix a kind of oil with it, to make it more} attorneys, ſolicitors, &c N 

1 % „ 1, 8 1 They ? 


WRITING, PAPER, &c. | 

The common writing Int is a compoſition of vitriol, galls, 
gum arabic, and water, 

Printing Int is made of nut-oil, or linſeed-oil, turpentine, 
and lamp-black. See BLACK, and PRINTING. 


characters, popularly ſuppoſed to be ſtamped on the mind of 
man when it firſt receives its being, and which it brings into 
the world with it. See Ax lou. | 

But the doctrine of [nnate Ideus is abundantly confuted by 
Mr. Locke. See Ip ERA. 


INNER Barriers. Sce the article BARRISTER. 
INNINGS, lands recovered from the ſea, by draining, and 


banking. | 


INNOCENTS Day, the name of a feaſt celebrated in com- 


memoration of the infants murdered by Herod, 
Heretofore it was the cuſtom to have dances in the churches 


on this day, wherein were perſons who repreſented bifhops, by 


way of deriſion, as ſome ſuggeſt, of the epiſcopal digaity. 
Though others, with more probability, ſuppoſe it done in 
honour to the innocence of childhood, See EpiscopPus Pue- 
rorum, 

By a canon of the council of Cognac, held in 1260, theſe 
were expreſly forbid. See CHtLDERMASS, 


INNOMINATI, GiInnominaTt, Anonymi, perſons who 


have no names z a title by which the academiſts of Parma di- 
ſtinguiſh themſelves, 

Moſt cities in Italy have an academy, and each has its proper 
name; thus thoſe at Parma entitle themſelves Gl: Innominat:, 
as if it was their name to have no name at all, See Ac A- 
DEM. | 


Ix Nox ATuu, in general, ſignifies any thing without a 


name. See NAME. 

Many parts of the body are left under this indiftin& term; as 
the Innominata glandula oculi, now called caruncula oculi : 
Innominata tunica oculi, &c, See EYE. 


Os InnominNATUM, is that otherwiſe called Os caxe, or cox- 


endix:; being compoſed of three bones; viz. the ilium, the 
pubis, and iſchium, only connected by cartilages. — See T ab, 
Anat. (Ofteol) fig. 3. u. 16, 17, 18, 19. Bee alſo Coxa, 
Iscnium, PuBis, Ce. 


IN NS.—Qur colleges of municipal, or common law profeſſors, 


and ſtudents, are ſtill called Inn,; the old Engliſh word for 
houſes of noblemen, biſhops, and others of extraordinary note; 
being of the ſame ſignification with the French word Hotel. 


Ix xs of Court, ate ſo called, as ſome think, becauſe the ſtudents 


there ar to ſerve, and attend the courts of judicature ; or elſe 
becauſe antiently theſe colleges received none but the ſons of 
noblemen, and better ſort of gentlemen, who were here to 
be qualified to ſerve the king in his court, as Forteſcue affirms. 
Of theſe we have four; viz. the two Temples, lie retofore the 
dwelling of the knights-templars, purchaſed by ſome proſeſ- 
ſors of the common law about 300 years ago; and Lincelus- 
inn and Grays-{nn, antiently belonging to the earls of Lincoln 
and Gray. 

TT heſe ſocieties are no corporations, nor have any judicial power 
over their members, but have certain orders among themſelves, 
which have, by conſent, the force of laws: for lighter offences 
perſons are only excommoned, or put out of commons ; for 
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NUENDO; is a word frequently uſed 


named, but left doubtful, before: as, He (anuinaa, the plain- 


tiff) did ſo and ſo; mention being before made of another 


perſon. 


 INOCULATION,- in agtieulture and gardening, a kind of 
grafting ; or an artificial operation, by which the bud of one 


truit-tree is ſet into the ſtock or branch of another, fo as ſome- 
times to take different ſorts of fruit grow on the ſame tree, 


Ser ENGRAFTING. | 


There are various ways of performing this: The antient me- 


 thod was, by making a ſhallow incifion in the bark, where 


as below it; and as near as may be to the length of the ſlit in] INQUiRENDO Lies. a . 
the ſtock. When the bud is thus cut off, they take out the. 4d . He u article 
woody part of the bud, and put the bud itſelf in, between the} LN Q. 


the knot of a ſhoot or eye, oculus (whence the operation takes 
its name) begins to bud forth, into which a promiſing ſhoot 
of another kind was inſerted, and the inciſion cloſed up with 
fat earth or clay. | 
The method of /noculation now in the beſt repute, as delivered 
by Mr. Lawrence, is as follows: They cut off @ vigorous 
ſhoot from the tree that is to be propagated, a month before 
or aftet Midſummer ; then chuſe out a ſmooth place in the 
ſtock (which ſhould not be above three or four years growth) 
making à perpendicular flit in the bark a little above an inch 
long, and ahother at right angles to it, at the lower end, to 
give way to the opening of the bark. This done, the bark is 
ntly looſened from the wood on both ſides with a penknife, 
— at the bottom. | | 


They then prepare the bud, cutting it off from the aforeſaid| INQUIRE 


in writs, dechura- . 
tions, and pleadings, to aſcertain a perſon or thing which was 


ey delong all to forne of the Inas of court, Who fend yehr-]  tiohial to the precedent, in a different erent orde 10 that 2 be +5 - 
. 22 barriſtery to read to them. e 1 ; 
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4 1 to 36, and 3 to 9 as 8 to 4: Then caſting away the 
mean terms in each rank, you conclude the firſt a in the firſt 
rank to de to the laſt, 9 as, 8, the firſt of the other rank 
to the laſt, 36. See PRoro rio l 


INOSCULATION. See AnasTomaRs, and Arey. 
N PACE, a Latin term, uſed among menke, to fignify a 


- 


I 


IN 
I 


priſon, where ſuch of them are ſhut up as have committed an, 
PPP 
ormerly, to be a wor at the _ 
a teligious In pace, but now it is not much regarded, © 
Such as are ſhut up in perpetual impriſonment, ure alſo (aig 
to be lu pace. - " | OS WKY 
Sometimes, alſo the words reguieſcat in pace are uſed by way 
of alluſton to a cuſtom in the Romiſh church, of praying that 
the ſoul of the defunct may reſt in peace. | 
The fame words are alſo frequently ſeen at the bottom of epi- 
taphs, in lieu of thoſe uſed by the antient Romans, S. T. T. I. 


cineri non oneroſa tus. 
NA; Sce the article Pa LE. 
ROMPTU, or ImrxomPTU, a Latin word Frequently 


1 . Sit tibi terra leis, Light lie the earth 3 or, Sit humu 


N 
uſed among the French, and ſometimes in Engliſh, to ſignify a 
piece made off- hand, or extempore z without any — 
meditation; by mere force, and vivacity of imagination. 
Many authors pique themſelves on their Impromptu s, which yet 
were done at leiſure, and in cold blood. 

NQUEST, or EnqQuzst. See Enquesr, and Azzesr. 

N DO, an authority given to a perſon, or per- 


vigorous ſhoot, and taking with it as much of the wood above] ſons, to enquire into ſomething for the king's advantage. 


bark and the wood of the ſtock, at the croſs-ſlit before opened, 
leading it upwards by the ſtalk, where the leaf grew, till it 
exactly cloſes. They then bind it about with woollen yarn, 
the better to make all parts of it cloſe exactly, that the bud 
may imbody itſelf with the ftock, which it will do in three 
weeks time. | 


IpioTA. 
| CAD. 
| ISITION, in the civil and canon law, a manner of 
proceeding for the diſcovery of ſome crime by the ſole office 
of the "= Fog in the way of ſearch, exam̃ination, or even 
torture. See ok Trunk E, &c. | 


INQU1$1TION is alſo uſed in common law, for a like proceſs in 


the king's behalf, for diſcovery of lands, profits, and the like. 
In which ſenſe it is alſo confounded with office. See OF 1c. 


This operation is faid to be beſt performed in a cloudy day, or InqQursition, or the Holy Office, deriotes an eccleſiaſtical juric- 


in an evening; and it is obſerved, that the quicker it is done, 


the better it ſucceeds. 


This practice has the advantage of engraſting in many teſpects, 


both as it is more ſecure, it ſeldom failing of having effect, eſpe- 
cially if two or three buds are put into the ſame ſtock ; and 


as its ſucceſs is more readily diſcovered, Indeed when large 


ſtocks are to be practiſed on, luoculatiom is not proper, and 
they are obliged to have recourſe to grafting. e 
This one rule is obſerved to hold univerſally; vs. That no 


ſucceſs is to be expected in uoculation, if the ſap does not run 
well; that is, if the bark will not part readily from the wood 


of the ſtock. 


InocurAaTtioN, in a phyſical ſenſe, is uſed for the tranſplanta- 


tion of diſtempers from one ſubject to another; particularly 
for the ingraftment of the ſmall-pox ; which is a new practice 
among us, but of antient original in the eaſtern countries. See 
SMALIL-POX. | | 's 

The method of * the operation is as follows: Aﬀer 
the body is rightly diſpoſed and prepared, by proper diet and 
evacuations, two ſmall inciſions are made, one in the muſcular 
part of the arm, about the place here an iſſue is uſually cut, 
and the other in the leg of the oppoſite fide ; then being pro- 
vided of a ſmall quantity, as a drop or leſs of well -· concocted 


.variolous matter, choſen from the diſtinct or beſt ſort of pu- 


ſtules, before the turn of the diſtemper, and imbibed by two 


ſmall doſſils of lint ; theſe ate immediately put into the incifions, 


whilſt the matter remains warm, and are kept on by a proper 
bandage : in a day or two the bandages are the lint 
thrown away, and only colewort-leaf applied over the inci- 
ſions. This dreſſing is continued daily. 

The incifions uſually grow fore, inflame and inlarge of them- 
ſelves, and diſcharge matter more plentifully as the diftemper 
riſes. The eruptions generally appear within eight or ten days 
after the operation ; during which time the patient is not con- 
fined, or obliged to obſerve a very ſtrict regimen. 

The practice ſeems to be beneficial, becauſe the moſt proper age, 
the moſt favourable ſeaſon of the year, moſt regular method of 


Preparation, and all poſſible. precautions, may here be uſed, 
| according to the wiſhes of the patient, his parents, ind phyſi- 


cian; advantages impoſſible to be had when the diſtemper is 


caught in the natural way. 
It has been almoſt conftantly obſerved, that the beſt ſort of ſmall- 


pox is hereby occafioned ; that the eruptions are few, the 
ſymptoms light, the danger next to none, the recovery eaſy; 


and that the patient is equally ſecured from this diſtemper 
for the future, as he would be by 
the natural manner. 


INORDINATE Proportian, is where three magnitudes being 
in one rank, and three others proportional to them in another; 


* compare them in a different order. 


having gone through it in 
| | 


' 


© conſtitution made by pope Lucius, at the 


dition eſtabliſhed in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, for the trial 
and examination of ſuch perſons as are ſuſpected to entertain 
any religious opinions, contrary to thoſe proſeſſed in the church 


of Rome. | 62 
It is called Amen, becauſe the ſudges of this office take 
cognizance of crimes bn common report, Without any legal 


evidence, except what they themſelves fiſh but. 
Some people fancy they fee the original of the 


tion in a 
of Verona, 
in 1184, where he orders the biſhops to get information, ci- 


tber by themſelves, or by their commiſſaries, of all ſuch per- 


ſons as were ſuſpected of hereſy ; and diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral 
degrees, of ſuſpected, convicted, penſtent, and relapſed, Ec. 
However this be, it is generally allowed, that pope Inno- 


. cent III. laid the firſt foundations of the Holy Office ; and that 


the Vaudois and Albigenſes were what gave the occaſion to 
it. See ALBIGENSEsS, and WAaLDenses. 
That pontiff ſent ſeveral prieſts, with 8. Dominic at their 


| head, to Thobouſe, in order to blow up a ſpirit of zeal and 


perſecution amongft the prelates and princes. Theſe miflio- 
haries were to give an account to the pope of the number of 
heretics in thoſe parts, and of the behaviour of the princes and 
perſons in authority; and thence they acquired the name of 
Inquiſitors : but theſe original inquiſitors had not any court, 
or any authority; they were only a kind of ſpiritual ſpies, who 
wete to make report of their diſcoveries to the pope, | 

The emperor Frederic II. at the beginning of the 13th cen- 
tury, extended their power very conſiderably, and committed 
the taking cognizance of the crime of hereſy to a ſet of eccle- 
fiaſtical judges ; and as fire was the puniſhment decreed for thc 
obſtinate, the inquiſitors determined indirectly with regard 
both ta the perſons and the crimes: by which means the laity 
was cut off from its own jurifdiction, and abandoned to the 
zeal and devout madneſs of the eccleſiaſtics. 

After the death of Frederic, who had long ago repented tlc 
power he had given the churchmen, as having ſeen ſome of 
the fruits of it; pope Innocent IV. erected a perpetval tribun:! 


of inquiſitors, and deprived the biſhops and ſecular judges of 


gr. If there be in one rank theſe three numbers, 2, 3,93 


and in another rank, theſe other three, 8, 24, 36, are propor- 


the little power the emperor Frederic had left them. And 
this juriſdiction, which depended immediately on himſelf, he 
took care to introduce into moſt of the ſtates in Europe. But 
the itiquifitors were fo fiery hot, and made ſuch horrible 
butchery among the reputed heretics, that they raiſed an uni- 
verfal deteſtation, even in ſome catholic countries themſelves. 
Hence it was that their reign proved very ſhort both in France 
and Germany; nor was even Spain entirely ſubject to them 
till the time of Ferdinand and Iſabella, in 1448, when their 
power was increaſed, under pretence of clearing the country 
of Judaiſm and Mahometaniſm. | 
The, power of the Inguiſition is very much limited in ſome 
countries, particularly at Venice, where it is received under 
ſuch modifications, à prove a great check on ewes rh 
ec 


Aon of the parts of the animal, latent before in miniature, 


Clbabllouſe 5d Pulraß the fle Of a which there are va- 
| 4 rious kinds, — Others are not ſoumd om the bodies of ani- 
mals; us, 1 One that in bigneſs and figure | reſembles a 
- Touſe, but is very nimble and ſwift, aud is found in book: 


and rotten wood. 25 Another with. a very long body, and! 


a forcipital tail. 3% L he black Iuſect, found often in the 
- flowers of the chelidonium. 4* A ſubtetrancous forty 2 
_ Jitde whitiſh, 45% One that skips like a graſhopper, but is 
much leſs. ene. 5 IKE Potty. 1. 4d 24 ack & 
The aquatic, axe, Firſt, The pediculus marinus granuis, 
which adheres to fiſhes. Secondly, The fquilie fluvianilis, 
with a pyramidal tail, and two hars or briſties at the end. 
- - Inſefts not changing form, and: having eight feet, are either 
With a tail, as the ſcorpion ; or without; as, firſt, The ſpi- 
der: of which ſome ſpi no web, have but two eyes, and 


. legs, as the opilio, or ſhepherd : Others ſpin a web, nen 446) eee eee 
an T be ſcarabæij may be divided, 1% In reſpect of their horns, 


of theſe they count three ſorts: 1e. The aranen Col- 

© teftr enſis abdemine tumido, ſubruatundo, i. elato, - 2*. The 
ſpider with the thorax, or middle part of his body, as big as 

the abdomen. 39 The ſpider with the long abdomen, found 

among reeds, ruſhes, graſs, c. Secondly; The ricini octo- 
_ podes, which are ſome. more flat and-contpteſſed ; as, the 


rambling. ticks that run over the bodies of animals, but do | 


not faſten; and ſome more round and thick, which do ad- 
here to the skin. Thirdly, The Hrones, or mi tes 
Inet not c ging form, and with fourteen feer, and there- 
fore called wee Arc the aſelli; of Which there 
are three forts; l, 1. The. ſa. aſollut; the ſongeſt aud largeſt 
of all, living amongſt the rocks. 2% AHſellut liwiuus, which 
rolls itſelf up into a ball. The common wood-lice, ſows, or 
cbeſs-bugs. 3 Aſellus aſminus,” with a forked tail: not 
rolling itfelf up, ß. W gt 1 
To this ſpecies, may alſo be added, 1%. The Aſellus marinus 
figure breviofit; rolling itſelf up. 22. Aſellas aquarum dul- 
dum, with long legs, and two briſtles on its tail- 39. Pulex 
aguaticus, both in freſh and ſalt water. 4%. Peuieulus aqua- 
- xicus, which faſtens upon 4 An 
Inſtetr not changing form, with twenty-four feet, have the 
eight fore-feet leſſer, and the fixteen hinder 'ones larger : there 
ate two kinds of them obſerved, both with long bodies one 
larger, and of an obſcure colour, among the rocks by the 
 » fea-fide ; the other of a Glvet colour, ſound in houſes. 


— 


Pbere is alſo a kind with thirty feet, of an oblong ſhape, 
- heſnut Colbur, and full fattim body, uſually Hing under 
logs, and trunks of trees: it is very agile and ſwift, * © 
- Tnſetts, not changing form, with many feet, called exvred a, 
* 1 10 on land, and either iſh in body, with 


riſing out of the middle of the belly, (nearly) as the 


uus; or more flat and compteſſed, with their „ not ri--- 
Ang, & before, from 2 peine in the middle of ir body, 


Others are aquatic, of which Mr. Ray makes three differ- 


* grices ; 1% The \cortriſh lugs, uſed for baits in catching fiſh, 


"with thirty-eight' legs, and a fmoorh roundiſh body. 2+. The 


ſcolapendra marina corpeſe plans. 37. 

or rather biraudatum, lying in the clefts of ſtones under the 
fil Water n 
Insgcrs, which undergo a change of ' their form, are called 


* 


Adee gef, though improperly; fince, as Swammerdam 


he ws, there is no real transformation, but only an explica- 


, 
* 


like the plant in the feed ; and an increaſe of all the parts by 
proper degrees. 0%, 2 TN 
The fir/t ſpecies of tranſmutation or change is inſtantaneous, 
there being no ſenſible reſt or ſtop between the old and the 
new form. — The Inſects of this order do not loſe their, 
motion at the time they ſhift the pellicula, at leaſt not to 


appearance, — This is when the vermiculus, leaving the for-“ 
mer ſhape of the nympha, with which it appeared in the 


egg, and ſubſiſted without food, now beginning to feed, 


All their 
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mw ging Ao in its mouth. re. Phe muſcas agualicæ, called 


dy Aldrovandus, apes-wmpbibies T4“. The bemerabius, of 


*- ephemenay or. diaria of Swammerdam. 123*%, The forficula, 


or aurftulario if eee 5068, v5. : 
The ſecond ſpecies of tranſmutation includes ſuch nſec; a8 
undergo à double metamorphoſis or change of ſhape. 1 In- 
to a chryſalis, or ſomething analogous to it. 2. Into a fly. 
o | 


e ode of Lesch, awhile before they change, biz quite 


- fil, without. n or changing place.; and in reſpect of 


their wings are, Fir 
ruabæi, beetles. Secondly, eres, whoſe wings are open 


„Ne h, or vaginipennia, as the ſca- 


and expanded: and the wangs of theſe are either farinaceous 
as the papiliones, &c. or membranous, as the apes, muſce, Kc. 


and theſe. are either πιπιον with two wings, or deres, 


with four wings. 


into the naſficer nit,  bucerata, and cervus  volans, or taurus. 


, In respect of their- antenne, which are of many kinds; 


wheteof the moſt eminent are thoſe called cupricorni. 


3. With regard to their motion, as the faltatrices. 4% With 
* 


regard to their colour, 48 cant bar ide. | 
To the beetle: kind may alſo be referred the cicindela, or glow- 


worm; the ffaphylinus, called, by Willughby, erlegt; 


the preſcarabæus, or oil beetle, ſo called from its emitting 
from its joints a kind of oil, on its being preſſed or ſqueezed ; 


The anchtra with farinaceous or mealy wings, are called 


Papiliones, butterflies ; and theſe are either diurnal, or noc- 


always ſettle with their wings erect, are produced from an 


A 


angulous aurelia, and hate their antenne ſtudded; of theſe 
There are about fifty ſorts obſerved in England. 'T be noc- 
' turnal butterflies, or phalane, are vaſtly numerous, and c:n- 
not very - clearly be methodized. But for memory and diſtinc- 


tion ſako they may be divided into. 


1». The geometrigenæ, which come from an cruca, ( called 
geometru, from the manner of its walk, which is anſatinus, 
dy curling up its back like the handle of à cup) with eight or 
ten feet 25. Such as come from eruce with fourteen feet : 


of this kind, which is very numerous, there hath been di- 
ſinguiſhed' the — faſciata, whoſe wings are in patches 
or area's of different colours; pbalæ na lineate, whoſe wings 


are marked. with tranſuerſe lines ; pbalæna punctata. whoſe 


wings are marked with one ar mog points z and, theſc c 


ed by a theca, according to the obſervations of Willughby. 


Tbeie are either, firſt, An immoveable theca, or caſe, which 


is fixed to the ſtones 3 and this cafe is either of a round fi- 


gure, or one more gompreſſed and flat. Secondly, A move- 
able, portable theca 3 and theſe are commonly called phryga- 


and takes the form of a new nympha, which is not without 


motion; and from thence becomes a flying Inſe#t. os 
Iiſefts of which ſort are, 1*.” The" libellz, or perlæ, which 
are produced from an Inſet of fix feet, and Which Mouffet 
takes ſor the pulex marinus, or, 4s before he calls it, lbeuſta 


has its members or parts viſibly increaſed and ſtretched out, | 


aquatica, — Out of the cruſtaceous skin, or husk, of this“ 


Inſect, the bella breaks by a fiſſure, which begins between 
the eyes, and is continued to the roots of the wings, and is 


whoſe characteriſtic marks ( according to Willughby ) are, 
\ Firſt, A long proboſcis, not ſpiral, but ſtraight. . Second!y, 
Their upper wings to the middle are thick, and like leather; 
thence to the ends thin and membranous, * Thirdly, There 
is the figure of S. Andrew's croſs on their backs. 30. 'T he 
ocuſta, which Willughby refers to the dane feel. 4*, The 
grylli-campeſtres. 59. The grylli-domeſtici ," or crickets. 
69, The gryllo-talpa, mole-cricket.. 7: The cicada, or 
graſhopper. 8. The Blatta, according to Swammerdam. 
99. The tipule aquatice, which run very ſwiftly on the 
furface of the water, and have a ſting in their mouths like | 


nes: And their theca is either, 19. Straight, and that either 
compoſed of ſtraws, and little feſtucæ, lying parallel one to 
another; of which there are two kinds; a greater, Where 
the ſeſtucæ are two inches long; and a leſſer, which are ver) 
common, and are called /traw-worms. Or elſe the feſtuca 
lie tranſverſly, and are ſhorter, having ſometimes picccs of 
ſhells, or ſtones, intermixed with them: Others, whoſe cus 
are ſtraight alſo, have no ſeſtuce, but always either ſand, 
gravel; and of theſe ſome have the thecæ round, and ate 
called cad-baits z others are flat and compteſſed. 1.2%. Crov%- 
ed, or horned, which run tapering ; of theſe Mr. Ray !<-- 
kons four kinds; a greater and leſs black ſort, and a greater 
and leſs aſb-colaured one. 'Theſe all produce flies with large 
wings like butterflies. 

The third ſpecies of tranſmutation, is a fimple change from 
a vermiculus to a flying Inſe#t ; but with a ſenſible dN, reſt, 


or ſtop, between one form and the other. 'T us change 
Swammerdam thus deſcribes : * The vermicle excluded from 


. _ there joined to the lateral fiſſures- 2%. The cimicts Gr 


6 the egg gets nouriſhment by little and little from without, 
and under that firſt skin, or covering, has its members 
« increaſed by degrees; not flipping it, or putting it off as 
other vermiculi do when they change into nymphæ, but al- 
« ſuming the figure of a nympha in it: for a time it is quit© 
«© motionleſs, till the ſuperfluous moiſture is evaporated, ald 


© then, in a few days, recovers its motion 2gain, and cait- 


ing off this skin, which is as it were double, it become 4 
„fly.“ Of this kind are our fleſb-flies, and all the mp 
vermiformes, the veſpæ ichneumones, c. vob ll 291 


Generation -of INSECTS. — T he world is now generally cor. 


though tlie contrary was believed by the antients, becauſe f 


the cimices, or ticks. 10%. The ſcorpius aquatious, With al 


vinced, that Inſects are not bred of corruption, but ex o 


the 


aeg Sende and Redi, have bundantly df. The rte of, 
proved the Joftrine of equivocal generation, as well as the bers of an animal, is exceeding artful ; The vena c 
Chimerienl transformation of the caterpillar into the burterfly, | its Inſertion in the right ventricle of the heart 


and other the like metamorphotes 3 and have ſhewn, that all In38RTION 3 alſo uſed in agriculture for the incloſing a graft | 


the members of the burterfly Were encloſed under the Kin within the deft of a tres. See ENGRAFTING- 

or nym of the caterpillar, a8 the parts of a plant are in INS ESS Us, or IxsEssto, in medicine, a kind of half- bath, 
the ſeed. . See NM UA, Au LI. Sc. TTY uſually prepared with a decoction of ſeveral . herbs proper for 
Inſe#s tale particular care do depoſite their <285, OT ſeed, in| the lower parts, wherein the patient firs down to the navel. 


uch places Where may have a ſuſcient incubation, and | Sec BATH- 


diſpelling of gatulent matter, and frequently promoting che 
hoſe whoſe food is in the water, lay theit eggs in the wa-] menſes. | UT | 

ter; thoſe do whom fleſh is 4 proper food, in fleſh 3 and INSINUA TION, denotes a cunning, and covert Way of 

thoſe to whom the fruits, or leaves of vegetables are food, | creeping into any perſon's favour, . . | | 


or about the body of other animals; ſome in the feathers of ſenſation we call taſling. See L A8 TE. 

birds, ſome in the hair of beaſts, ſome in the ſcales of fiſhes, INSITION, Ixs1T10, in botany» denotes the ſame with 
ſome in the noſe, ſome in the fleſh, nay ſome in the bowels, engrafting ; dia. the act of inſerung and uniting a cyon, bud, 
and inmoſt receſſes of man, and other creatures. — And as or the like, into the ſubſtance of the ſtock. See EN RAT T- 


- for others, do whom none of thoſe methods are proper, they ING. | * 

make them neſts by perforation in the earth, in wood, in INSOLATION *, in pharmacy, 2 method of preparing 
| ike, carrying in and ſealing up proviſions certain fruits, drug. ec. by expoſing them 80 the heat o 
that ſerve both for the production. of their young, and for| the ſun's rays z Either to 995 to maturate, or tO ſharpen 


In flies, butterflies, Ce. it is obſerved, there is 2 kind of * The word comes from the Latin verb, inſolare, which is uſes 


gluten, by which the ſemale faſtens her egg 0 the bearin by Pliny and Colamella, and fignifies to expoſe to the ſun. 
Pads of trees, Ec. ſo that the rains cannot waſh them off. INSOLVENT, # © applied to ſuch perſons 3 have not 
— Theſe exp will hot be burt by the greateſt froſt. wherewithal to pay their juſt debts. 
Andry, De Guieration de Vers dans le Corps de Þ Homme, A perſon dying, and not leaving eſtate ſufficient to diſcharge 


ngs: IN SPECT OR, 3 perſon to whom the care, and conduct of 


ſor modern obſervations convince u! that Þuſefts have a great- | any work is committed. See SURVEYOR) InTENDANT, Cc. 


er number of lungs than other animals. LunxGs, Rx-Ixsrxcroks, in the Roman law, were ſuch perſons as examitied 
ſto | | the quality and Value of lands and effecu, in order £0 the 

The antients thought alfo that Inſet?s had no blood, becauſe adjuſting or proportioning taxes and impoſitions. to every man's 

many of them had no red liquor like our blood : but it is] eſtate. 5 # 

not the colour, but the uſe of the liquor that is to be regard- | The Jews alſo have an officer in their ſynagogues whom 


They believed alſo that Mmſefts had no hearts 3 whereas our | . cipally in inſpecting or overlooking the prayers and leſſons, in 
microſcopes do now. diſcover, that When Inſetts have ſeve- preparing and ſhewing. them do. the reader, and in — 


| hearts, from the head almoſt to the very extremity of the INSPICIENDO entre. See the article VEN TRE. 

tall. — It is this number of hearts and lungs, that occaſions INSPIRATION, among divines, c. implies the convey 
thoſe Iuſects to give ſigns of life long after they Are divided ing of certain extraordinary and ſupernatural notices, or mo- 
into ſeveral parts. See HEART- tions into the ſoul. See KNOW LEDGE) and SCIENCE. 


* 


Andry obſerves alſo, that it is wrong to call . imperfect Thus the prophets are faid to have ſpoken 
animals, fince they want no parts either necenary or conve- tion; and the ſinner 18 converted, when he ceaſes to reſiſt 


. 


of men and horſes, tc. alſo ſnails and horſe-leaches, arc had ſaid from failing, or coming to nought 3 maintaining, that 


bermaphrodires 3 but that ſuch worms as become flies, and filk-| they never were really inſpired, either with knowledge or 


worms, ate not ſo, being of no ſex, but are neſts full of real] expreſſion. 
animals, which we ſec in time come out with wings. According to M. Simon, Inſpiration is no more than a di- 


he moderns have proceeded much further in the Knowledge] rection of the holy Spirit, which never permitted the ſacred 
of Inſetts than the antients, as having the advantages of the] writers to be miſtaken. 


thoſe round | tailed worms» which are found in the inteſtines | particular Care of providence, which prevented any thing they 


- microſcope, which diſtinguiſhes their minute parts, whereof | It is a common opinion, that the Inſpiration of the holy Spi- 


they have publiſhed draughts and deſcriptions. — Dr. Hooke| rit regards only the matter; not the ſtyle, or words ; which 

has publiſhed a Micrography in folio z and Fran. Redl, 2 phy-] ſeems to fall in with M. Simon's doctrine of direction. 

gcian at Florence, has publiſhed ſeveral figures with new and| Among the heathens, the prieſts and prieſteſſes were ſaid to 

curious experiments, of his own. — Sig. Malpighi, Bartho- be divinely inſpired when they gave oracles. See ORACLE, 
lin, the Philoſophical Tranſaction of London, Paris, and! PYTHIAN» c. 

Leipſic, have 2 great number of fine obſervations and expert: The poets, too, laid claim to it 3 and to this end, always in- 
ments on Inſetts. — Swammerdam has written 2 general voked Apollo and the muſes at the beginning of any great 


among others are Wotton, Gel- InSPIRATION, in phyſic, is underſtood of that action of the 
ner, Aldrovandus, Mouffet, Harvey, Fabricius ab Aquapen” breaſt, by which the air is admitted within the lungs. See 


Rudolphus, has given very good deſigns of above 300 ſpecies, In which ſenſe, Inſpiration is a branch of reſpiration, and 


Goedart has deſcribed above 400, and Mr. Albin has given us ſtands oppoſed to expiration. Gee EXPIRATION- 

a new hiſtory of the Engliſh Inſecti, with beautiful figures. | This admiſfion of the air depends :mmediately on its ſprings 
INSEMIN ATION, one of the four kinds of tranſplanta- | Or elaſticity, at the time when the cavity of the breaſt is en- 
tion in uſe for the ſy pathetic cure of certain diſeaſes. larged by the elevation of the thorax and abdomen, and par- 


patient, with ſome fat earth, where- the air does not emer the lungs, becauſe they are dilated 5 
in has been ſown the ſeed of a plant appropriate to that diſ- but thoſe dilate, becauſe the ait enters within them. Nor is 
eaſe ; but care muſt be taken from time to time, to ſprinkle] it che dilatation of the breaſt which draws in the air, as is 
it with the water wherein the part affected has been waſhed. commonly thought; though this is a condition abſolutely ne- 
It is ſuppoſed the diſeaſes will decline, in proportion 45 the ceſſary to Inſpiration 3 but an actual intruſion of the air into 


plant grows, — By munia is here meant part of the vital ſpi- | the lungs. Sec RESPIRATION: 
rit of the patient, as the writers on that ſubject expreſs them- INSPISSATIN G, in pharmacy, An operation whereby 3 


ſelves, See MUMIA- | liquor is brought to a thicker conſiſtence, by evaporating the 
INSEPARABLE Medes. See the article MoDES, thinner parts. See COND ENSATION. | 
INSERT ED Column. See the article CoLu MN. Thus, Juices, 25 that of liquorice, arc Inſpilſated. 
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a dignity. , . 
# The, Word is derived from. the Latin in, and Hallum, à term 


' uſed for a ſtat in church, in the choir, or a ſat or benth in a4 
_.. | ſourt of juttie, We, "Though Voſſus is of opinon the ward 


German orig. 


| IxsraLimEnT * chiefly "uſed for the induction of a dean, 


1 


prebendary, or othet eccleſiaſtical dignitary into the poſſeſſton 
of his ſtall, or proper ſeat in the cathedral church to which 
Rn 
This is ſometimes alſo called 7nffaHgtion. ; 

Is TATLTIMENT is likewiſe "uſed for the ceremony, whereby 


the knights of the garter are placed in their rank, at Windfor. |. ' 


INSTANT, fuch a'part of duration, wherein we perceive 
no ſucceſſion ; or it is that Which takes up the time of only 


one idea in oux minds. See MomexT, Dura „ | 
can 


It is a maxim in mechanics, that no natural 


produced in an Iaſtant.— Hence may appear the reaſon why! 


a burthen ſeems lighter to a n, the faſter he carries it; 
and why, the faſter a perſon flides, or ſcates on the ice, the 
leſs liable is the ice to © 6 Fins. 
The 5 three Kinds of [nffants ; a fempo- 
rum, « natural, and a rational Infant. 


Temporary IngTANT, is a part of time immediately preceding | 


another: thus, the laſt Þn/fant of a day, precedes immediately 

and really the firſt Þifant of the following dax. 
Natural InsTxxr, is what we otherwiſe call a priority of na- 
ture, which obtains in things that are ſubordinated in acting; 
as, firſt and ſecond cauſes; cauſes and their effects. For the 
nature of things requires, that if there be a ſecond cauſe, 
there muſt de a firſt; and that there muſt be a cauſe, if there 
Ratimdl Ius TAN, is not any teal "Infant, but à point which 
the underſtanding conceives to have been before ſome other 


- Inflarit ; founded on the nature of the things which 'occafion it 


to be conceived. For inflance, as God has made ſeveral 


_  - things voluntarily, © which be could otherwiſe have let alone; 
there is à reuſonable foutidation” to conceive God ſuch as he 


is in himſelf, before he had made any of thoſe voluntary de- 


INIT 
| predigey and tbe lawfulneſs. and uſe of the liturgy. Ti, 
| clerk muſt alſo before Þn/fitution ſubſcribe to that — of * 
declaration enjoined b the act of uniformity, 14 Car. II. 


| oaths mentioned in the firſt; ſtatute of Willam and Mary, 
allegiance and ſupremacy, 


who they are, and where they live. | 
The church, by 2 itutian, is full againſt all perſons, but 
the king; and the clerk by it may enter upon the glebe, and 
| ; take the tythes; but he cannot let or grant them, nor ſue for 
if they be refuſed to be paid, till he be inducted. 
ter n is to receive à Written mandate 
rom the ordinary to deacon, or other perſon, 
in order to his induction; without which he . a full 
right to his temporalties; unleſs, the benefice be a donative, 
LOBE TION; * 5 * Fo 
NSTITUTIONS, in literary matters, tea ſyſtem of the 
elements, or rules of any art or ſcience. See 7 
Thus phyſical, or medicinal Jaſtitutiang, are ſuch as teach the 
egeſſary pracognita to the practice of medicine, or the cure 
of diſeaſes. See MgDicive. WE a: Fs 
INSTRUCTIVE C. Ses the article Column. 
INSTRUMENT, denotes a thing which is ſubſervient to 
a cauſe for producing its effect. See Erpacr. | 
INSTRUMENTS of Sacrifice, in the antique architecture, arc or- 
naments, as vaſes, patere, candlefticks, knives wherewith 
the. victims were killed, fc, Inſtances of which we ſce in 


. "termihations ; but as there was no real ant when God| © a Corinthian freeze in the remains of a temple behind the ca 


bad not formed any determination, this /n/ffan is called a ra- 
tional _ 8 of "oppoſition to an Ian of time. 
INSTANFTANEOUS i, See the article Ac T tox. 
INSTATING. See the article RxINST ATI. 
INST AURATION *, the re-eſtabliſhment, or reſtauration 
of a religion, à church, or the like, to its former ſtate. 
The Word is by ſome derived from the old Latin, infauram, 
CL — fled the fork of things nece ſſary for the tilling, and 
-.. . managing of grounds; as, cattle; tools, harneſs, Sc. But 
the word infleurum is only of the middle age: Infauratio 
| is of much greater antiquity, and by ſome derived from infor, 
Uůkbe z as importing a thing's being brought to its farmer likeneſs 
ok ME RBSTAURATION..,, 
INSTINCT, a natural diſpoſition, or ſagacity wherewith 
animals are. endued ; by virtue whereof they are enabled to 
provide for themſelves, know what is 
determined to preſerve, and propagate their ſpecies. 

Inflin# bears ſome analogy to reaſon, and ſupplies the defect 
ol it in brutes. See BxUTz, and Rzason. n. 
INSTITUTES, IxsTtiTuTA, in the civil law, a book, 
containing the elements, or principles of the Roman law; and 
which conſtitutes the laſt part of the corpus juris givilis. See 

Civis La. 1 TP | 


The Þi/titutes are 2 compendium, or ſummary of the whole 


Theophilus and Dorotheys,. by order of the emperor Juſti- 
nian, for the uſe of young ſtudents; who having the firſt 

elements of the whole Nee in this little treatiſe, might 
the ſooner gain a competent knowledge of it, without being 

diſcouraged by the bulk of the former books... 
InsTITUTEs likewiſe denote a ſyſtem of laws, or rules in any 


for them, and | 


. 


| pitol at Rome, Wc, See FREE. 5 

INSTRUMENT, is alſo uſed in law, to ſignify. ſome. public act, 
or authentic deed, by means whereof any truth is made appa- 
tent, or any right, or title eſtabliſhed in a court of juſtice. 


| See AcT, and BED. 


Wind INSTRUMENTS. See the article Winn. _ 
INSTRUMENTAL Arithmetic. See ARITHMETIC. 
INSTRUMENTAL Cauſe, See the article Causs. 
INSTRUMENT .U M Saadat. See SVNWop AER. 
INSULAT E, or IxsvrArT En, a term applied to a column, 
or other edifice which ſtands alone, or free and detach'd from 
any contiguous wall, Cc. like an iſland in tbe ſea; whence 
the denomination is apparently derived. See CoLumn. 
INSULT, z military term, uſed for the attack of any pot 
with open force z without the apparatus of trenches, ſaps, ©: 
dux regular approaches. See ASSAULT.  - 
INSUPER, a word uſed by the auditors of the Exchequer. — 
In their accompts they ſay, ſo much remains Iuſuper to ſuch 
an accomptant ; that is, ſo much remains due on his accompt. 
INSURANCE, ſecurity. given in conſideration of a ſum of 
money paid in hand, to make good, fhips, merchandizcs, 
houſes, c. to the value of that for which the premium is 
received, in caſe of loſs by ftorm, pirates, fire, or the like. 
dee ASSURANCE, and POLICY. 
INTACT A, right lines to which curves do continually ap- 
proach, and yet can never meet with them; more uſually 
Called totes. See. ASYMPTOTE. - | 
INTAGELIQ'S, precious ſtones, having the heads of great 
men, inſcriptions, and the like, engraven on them; ſuch as 
we frequently fee ſet in rings, icals, Cc. See Gem, &c. 


| ſcience. See IN8TITUTIONS. | + | 
INSTITUTION, ina general ſenſe, the act of ordaining, 
founding or eſtabliſhing any thing, See FounDAaT1aon. 
Thus we fay, Moſes Inflituted the ceremonies of the old law; 
Jeſus Chriſt Þ/lituted the ſacraments of the new. See SA- 
CRAMENT, Goc. Gs | 5 | 
InsTITUTION, in canon and common law, is the act of the 
wr or of one commiſſioned by him, whereby a clerk is in- 
veſted with the ſpiritualities of a rectory, or vicarage. See 
' PRESENTATION, and SUPERINSTITUTION. . 
The clerk kneels down before the biſhop, whilſt he pro- 
nounces theſe words of Inffitution; (Inflituo te rectorem ec- 
clefie de A. B. cum curd animarum, & accipe curam tuam & 


 meam) and the clerk holds the written inſtrument, with the | 


epiſcopal ſeal annexed, in his hand, during the ceremony. 
Before: the clerk is inſtituted, he muſt ſubſcribe the thirty- 


nine articles of religion, in the preſence of the ordinary, or 


his ſubſtitute ; and this ſubſcription muſt be without reſerve, 
exception, or qualification, elſe his /n/fitution is, ipſo facto, 
void and null, and the church is ftill vacant. — At the fame 
time the ordinary requires the clerk to ſubſcribe the other two 
articles, mentioned in the 26th canon about the King's ſu- 


IN-TAKER, a name antiently given to certain banditti, or 
free-booters, who inhabited part of the north of England, and 
made. frequent excurſions into the very middle of Scotland, 
plundering the inhabitants, wherever they. came. 

Thoſe who made the expeditions were called aut-parters, and 
thoſe who were left behind to receive the booty, {n-taters. 
INTEGERS, in arithmetic, denote whole numbers, in con- 
tradiction to fractions. See NUMBER, and FRACTION. 
Integers may be defined to be numbers which refer to unity, 

as a whole to a part. See Unity, ' 

INTEGRAL, or InTEG@RrAnT, is applied by the ſchoo!- 

men, to thoſe parts which are neceſſary to the integrity of a 
whale, See PART. | | : 

In which ſenſe they ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from &fentia/ 
parts, See EssENTIAIL, and Pax Tr. arts 
Thus the arms, legs, &c. are Integral parts; body and 
ſoul eſſential parts of a man. | ö 

INTEGRAL Calculus, in the new analyſis, is the counterpart 
to the differential calculus. See CaLcuL vs. . 

This laſt has been compleatly explained by the Marquis de 
' Hoſpital, but the other ſtill remains imperſect, having been 
but little cultivated. See DIFFERENTIALS 5% 
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ed to be rendered intelli 


g material and ſenſible, 
the Alive 
ntelle&, 


are ſup- 
Intellect, and 


expreſſed ſpecies, as 
ſled 2 057 is. by |. 
ow material things. 


t to be received into the 

The ſpecies, ſo fpirituali 

' © being expreſſed from 
| theſe that the Paſſive 
See SENSATION, 
INTELLECT 


IxTERcOSTAIL Arter; 


in the 


branche. 
INTENDANT, one 


ngs, © 
NTENDME 


T 2 
meaning of the law. 


„in the civil law, fi 
an action, or proceſs. 

INTENTION 
ment, or method of cure, 
ſelf from a due examination 

InTzxTron, in phyſics, 
of any quality, as heat, 
By which it ſtan 
decreaſe, or dimi 


IxrENTiox, in 


See A 


„or INTENsroN, 


CTION, 
that judg- 
ms to him- | 


gnifes a thing; the 
g words, being to ex- | 
things. 


is that which does not ſignify a 


MBOLISM, 


ived from the Latin intercalaris, of calo ta. 
tiently fignified to call with a loud voice: 
the Romans, ſignifying a day inſerted be- 
reaſon, was proclaimed 
See CaLENDs. 


who prays, expoſtulates, or 


tare, which an 
Intercalary day 
tween two other days 
the prieſts with a loud voice. 
R, a perſon 


f of another, 


which, for that 


b 
INTERCESSO 


intercedes in behal | | 
The word comes from the Latin inter, and cas, I go between, 


Carthage calls theſe interventors. | 
| ATION, or Ix TEN cOHUMINAT I 
gniffes the ſpace between two columns. 

Den 11 


: * 
1 


aid dawn the following 
order, the [atercolumnation is to be 
body of the column below ; in the Do- 
; onic two; in the Corinthian two, ono 
quarter ; in the Compoſite one and a Wine e 

IN TERCOMMONING, is when the commons of two 
manors lie together; and the inhabitants of both have, time 
„dat of mind, cauſed their cattle to feed promiſcuouſly in each. 
IN TERCOSTAL, . in anatomy, ſignifies any ching be- 


InTERCO8TAL Nerves, are two nervey fo called, becauſe in 
deſcending, they paſs neut the roots of the ribs. They are 
formed in the brain, by three branches of nerves, two 


with thoſe of the eighth pair, and ſend ſevetal branches to 
the breaſt and lower belly. See Nexysy/" 


the upper ribs ; and the under, which comes from the lower 
trunk of the great artery, and diffuſes itſelf within the ſpaces 


InTERCO8TAL Muſcles, ate either emternal'or Interna and are 
forty-four in number, one of cach fort being between every 
two ribs, See Muse. ns ELLE 
They ariſe from the lower edges of each ſuperior rib, and are 
| Inſerted" into the upper edges of each inferior” ib. T heic 
fibres croſs one another . 


ſuſpending the” prieſts from their functions, and depriving the 
people of the uſe of facramencs, divine ſervice; and Chriſtian 
burial, See CE NSURx. nu 
In common law, Interdi is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe as 
in the canon law; where it is defined to be, conjured ecelefia- 
Sica prohibens adminiffyationem divinorun; | r 
NTERDICT is moſt properly underſtood of a general excom- 
munication of a country or city, as appears by the Decregals. 
gee EXCOMMUNICATION. „ 
There is a local and a perſonal Interdict; where theſe twa 
are joined, the Interdic is ſaid to be mixed. 
This puniſhment, as well as general excommunications, were 
but little known till the time of pope Gregory VII. 
In excommunicating a prince, all his adherents, that is, his 
ſubjects who retain their allegiance, are excommunicated, and 
the whole country is put under an Interdicb. — In the reign of 
king John, the kingdom of England lay under a papal Ju- 
terdr#t for above ſix years together: it began A. D. 1208. 
In imitation of the popes, the biſhops alſo began to Inter dict; 
and it became a common thing for a city or town to be ex- 
communicated for the ſake of a ſingle perfon whom they un- 
dertook to ſhelter.” But this ſeverity was found-to have ſuch 


An Interdift is denounced, and taken off again, with the 

ſame formalities as an excommunication. 4-141 

InTERDICTs, in the Roman law, certain formulz of words, 
by which the prætor, when the poſſeſſion of any thing 
was conteſted between man „ordered or forbid ſornething to 
be done with it, till the-right or property ſhould be legally 
determined, See SEQUESTRAT ron, 
Which formülæ were called Interdifts, becauſe they related 
to the poſſeſſion of the thing in the interim, or till the riglit 
was aſcertained. 
They had three kinds of Inter dicts, prohibitory, reflitutery, 
and exhibitory. | | 

Prohibitory Ix TRR Des, were thoſe by which the judges for- 
bad any one to vex another in the poffeſſion of any thing le- 
gally belonging to him, 

Reftitutory, were thoſe by which the judges appointed any one, 

who had been expelled out of his eſtate, to be repoſſeſſed, be- 

fore 


WE - 
| ? 1 | N 1 of | . | 


bo his right was legplly aſcertyinsd p and chu. nd this fan 


with what they called reintegrand. s. 
£ »hibitory, were thoſe by which any thing in diſpute was 
ordered ta be exhibited x as a teſtament, &. 
There was, alſo a ſecond diviſion of Iuterdict:; via. into adi- 


5 en relinanda, and recuperundæ. The firſt tending to F 
, oe acquiring a new poſſeſſion, as the Interdict quirum beno- | The Greeks "confound their Iutrrjectiom with adverbi; and 


rum, &c. the ſecond to the keeping an old one till it was fur- 


: 


covering one loſt, as wade ui, . 


tber determined, as the uti /poſſidetiy. Sc. the laſt to the re- 
THESE 1 £7 8, 0 
INTERBICTION of Water and Fire, a ſentence antiently 


pronounced againſt ſuch, 28 for ſome crime were to be ba- 


niſhed. See EN LE, and BANISHMENT. - 


Fbey were not directly, adjudged to baniſhment ; but by giv-| 
ing order that no body ſhould receive them, but deny them |. 
Fire and Water, they were condemned, as it were, to 4 civil 


death: and this they called 4aggitimum. exilum.”. Liyy. 

INTEREST, a ſum of money, reckoned for the loan and for- 

bearance of ſome other ſum, lent for, or due at, à certain 
time, according tu ſome certain rater 


In reſpect hereof, the ſum lent or forborn is called the princt- 


pal, becauſe it is the ſum. that ꝑprocreates the Inter, or from | 
III fejetted it — thoſe who admitted it were nick - named Inte- 


which the /ntereft is reckoned, ;. 


| Inter is either ſimple, or compound. N An 
Simple 9 is that counted.from the principal only. 


This is eaſily computed by the golden rule, either ſem- 


ple or compound, thus: that which is the principal 
. cauſe of the Iutergũ be put in the firſt place, that which beto- 
 keneth time in the ſecond. place, and the remaining in the 
third: under this conditional part place the two other terms, 
each under its like, and there will be a blank to ſupply under 
one of thoſe above, either under the feſt, ſecond, or third, 
Fpt example; if 100 l. in twelve months gain 6 J. (this is the 
+., conditional part) what will 504. gain in three months ? Place 
them don as;in the ug. 
„ as dürfe Mali ee, 11s 40 
ben cc eee (0 ee e 2 450 28 00 
1 1 1 #134 0 1 A 50 l eee Here the blank 
Will be under the third place: multiply the three laſt for a 
_ dividend, and the two firſt for a diviſor, the quotient of theſe 
gives the ſixth ; that is, 6 x 50 x 3 == goo, and 100 x 12 
. = 1200, Now ra) 900.0 (73 = 15. required. 
If the demand had been, In how many months would: 30 J. 
have gained 15 6. or, if 100 J. in twelve months gain 6 “. 
.. what the principal be that in three months would _ 
1332. In theſe caſes the blank would have been under the 
or ſecond term: Then, by another rule, multiply the firſt, 
. ſecond, ————ů—— the third and fourth for a 
.. diviſor ; the quotient is amwer, 4 £31 at 2001 
| |< (RSMo ITAL 
, 8 3 275 216. Tben by the 
rule 100 x 12 X «75 == 990,00-and'6 x 3==18) 90%, (501. 
required, AN 8 
Tbis rule ſhews Simple Intere/t; and all that belongs to it, 
with eaſe, and was thus found : Put P for the principal, T 


for the time, and G for reer r 1 and 9, t, gz | 
| anſwering, it will be, P: G: 7 1 SE And T : 


G p . 


GD: JFF =(. which is the firſt rule; that is, | 


multiply the three laſt for a dividend, and the two firſt for a 

diviſor, And becauſe . ==g, therefore Gr: p=TPg, 

| M oo IE age. 

and conſequently 3 and p = G 4. which is 
the ſecond rule. | | | 

Compound INTEREST, is that which is counted both from the 

principal, and the Simple Intere/t forborn ; called alſo /ntere/t 


upon Intereſt. See ANATOCISM, and Usuxv. 
| K ariſes from the principal and its ntere/? | 


put together, as that Irtergſ becomes due. — To find this, it 
is neceſſary to find the new principal, which is ſtill created by 
the increaſe of the growing money, at the ſeveral times when 
the payments of Intereſt were due. See ComMPounD. 
If R be the amount of one pound for one year; then R 
will be the amount for two years, K. for three years, &c, 
As one pound is to its amount for any given time; ſo is any 
propoſed principal ſum to its amount for the ſame time. 
Punitory INTEREST. See the article Puxrrok v. 
INTERFERING, in the manage. See CuTTiNnG. 
INTERJECTION, in grammar, an expreſſion uſed to 
denote ſome ſudden motion, or paſſion of the mind; as 0h / 
ha ! &c. ; 
As the greateſt part of the expreſſions uſed on theſe occaſions 
are taken from nature alone, the real Interjections in moſt lan- 
guages are monoſyllables. And as all nations agree in thoſe 
natural paſſions, ſo do they agree in the ſigns and indications 
of them, as of love, mirth, &c, | 
Some deny the Interj ections to be words, or any part of 
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ke them mere natural ſigns ol dhe motion =; 


Wn the mind, expreſſed by theſe inarticulate 7 
ſevezal whereof : * 


era brutes have in common with us. But as theſe 
are paſſions, and muſt be ented in diſcourſe, the [nter- 
. in nature, and k a neceſſary part 


the Hebrews confound them with their adverbs and prepoſi- 
zrons, calling them all by che general name particle, See 
INTERIM, = ter borromed from the leg ig 
IN“ I M, a term borro om the Latin, ſignifying ; 
the heat time ; firſt brought into popular iſe 5 Charts V. 
in order to compoſe the diſturbances of Germanß). 
"The interim of that prince was a kind of ordinance or regu- 
lation to be obſerved in the empire, with regard to the articles 
of religion then controverted, till ſuch time as they ſhould be 
determined by a council; and therefore called Interim. 
It was faid to have been drawn up by two Catholics, and a 
Proteſtant : But as it retained moſt of the doctrines and cere- 
| Moikies of the Romaniſts, excepting that of martiage, which 
was allowed to prieſts, and communion, which was admini.. 
ſtered to the laity under both kinds; moſt of the Proteſtanty 


 rumiſts, or Adiaphoriſis. Indeed the Interim equally diſguſted 
| the generality of both parties, the Proteſtants 9 
See ADlAPHOR18T.. | | ke | 
Beſides. this, there were two other Interims made; the one 
called the Intim of Leipſic; the other by the divines of 
Franconia, who refuſing to accept the two former, made an- 
bother for themſelves. 2 . eee 
INTERIOR. See IuxrxRNAI, and Ix TERNVUs. 
Angle of Interior Figure. See the article Aud LE. 
IxTEKIOR Polygon. 1 8 arc Pol vox. 


InTzz10R Talus. | TaLvs,. 
INTERLINEATION, ſomething inſerted between tuo 
INTERLOCUTORY Order, dat which decides not 
on 2 but only ſettles ſome intervening, matter relating to 
cauſe. 
As, where an order is made in Chancery, for the plaintiff to 
have an injunction, to quit poſſeſſion till the 8 the 
cauſe: This order, not being final, is called Interlacutory. 
INTERLOPING, the intercepting or diſturbing the trafic 
of a company; or the taking up a new trade, or employment, 
to the prejudice of thoſe who were brought up in it, 
INTERLOPERS, are properly thoſe, who without due au- 
thority hinder the trade of a company, or corporation lawfully 
eſtabliſhed, Int in the ſame way. See Couranvy. 
INTERLUCATION, in husbandry, the thinning of a 
Wood, or letting in light between, by lopping, or cutting 
away boughs. 5 | 
INTERLUDE, an entertainment exhibited. on the theatre 
between the acts of a play j to amuſe the ſpectators while the 
actors take breath, and ſhift their dreſs; or to give time for 
changing the ſcenes, and decorations, See CouE Dv. 

In the antient tragedy, the chorus ſung the Interludes, to ſhew 
the intervals between the acts. See Chokus, and Acr. 
Interludes, among us, uſually conſiſt of ſongs, dances, feats of 
activity, concerts of muſic, &c. $4 
Ariſtotle and Horace give it for a rule, that the Interlude: 
ſhould conſiſt of ſongs built on the principal parts of the dra- 
ma: But ſince the chorus has been laid down, dancers, but- 
foons, &c. ordinarily furniſh the Interludes. See Farce. 

INTERMEDIATE, ſomething berwixt two. — It is 
uſually underſtood of the ſpace of time elapſed from any cer- 
oy point to any other. See MgpiaTE, Point, and 

TYLE, | | 

INTERMEWING, in falconry, is a hawk's mewing, 
from the firſt change of her coat till ſhe turn white. Sce 
Hawk, and FALcon, 

INTERMITTENT, a thing which ceaſes its action for 

ſome time; which time is called the interval. Sec Ix- 

TERVAL. | 

Thus fevers which go off, and ſoon return again, are called 

Intermitients, in oppoſition to thoſe which are always conti- 

nued, See FEveR, and AGUE. 

So a pulſe which after ſo many ſtrokes ſtops, or loſes one it: 

its due time, is called an Intermitting pulſe. See PULSE. 

With regard to this it has been obſerved, that as often as the 

ſtomach is much inflated with wind, the nervus or plexu+ 
cardiacus at its orifice muſt ſuffer a contraction, which being; 
continued to the heart, will occaſion a twitching ; and this, 
as it is more or leſs violent, will produce either a ſimple Inter- 

miſſion of pulſe, or a real palpitation of the heart. See Pa l. 

 PITATION. We | 

INTERNAL Angles, are all Angles made by the fides of 
any right-lined figure within. Sce ANGLE, | 
The ſum of all the /xternal Angles of any right-lined figure, is 
equal to. twice as many right angles as ſigure hath ſides, 
except 4. | | | 
In a triangle, as K LM, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 19.) the angles 

| Land 
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Land Mare particularly called Internal and oppoſite, in reſpect 
cot the external angle I K M, which is equal to them both. | 
INTERNAL Angle is alſo applied to the two angles formed be- 
tween two parallels by a line interſecting thoſe parallels, on 
each ſide the interſecting line. | g 
Fuck ure the angles and y, and x and 5, (Tab. Geometry, 
Hg. 36.) formed between the parallels O P and QR, on each 
fide the interſecting line ST, * Ws ? 
The two luterna l Angles are always equal to two right angles. 
INTERNAL and Oppoſite Angle is alſo applied to the two angles 
and y, (Tab. $f, fig: 36.) formed by a line cutting 
two parallels. ' See PARALLEL. / 
Theſe are \ reſpectively equal to A and u, called the external 
and oppoſite Angles. 


INTERNAL evt AFFECTION. 
INTERNAL: Denomination. D#enomitNnNAT1oN. 
INTERNAL Ear. Ear, 
INTERNAL Modes. See the article{ Mobs. | 
INTERNAL Orthography. OrTHOGRAPHY, 
INTERNAL Place. | PL Ack. 
INTERNAL Senſe. \ SENSE, 
INTERNUS Brachizuss \ /BRACHIZUs. 
InTERNUS Rettus Major Capitis. RecTvus, 
InTERNUS Return Miner Capitis. Recrvs. 


INTERNUS Cubitans. See CuBirTxvUs. 
InTERNUS dliacns. ILtacvs. 


InTERNUS Orbiter. OnBITER. 
InTERNUS Pferygeideus. PTERYGOIDEUS, 
InTERNUS Vaftus. VASTUS. 


INTERNODIUM, in botany, the ſpace between two 
knots, or joints, of the ſtalk of a plant; c. gr, of the ſtalk or 
ſtraw of wheat, or other corn. See KNor, and STALK. 

INTEROSSEI Manus, the muſcles which move the fin- 
gers ; thus called from their ſituation, as being contained be- 
tween the ſpaces of the bones of the metacarpus. 

Some reckon ſix of them, and others eight: one half lie be- 
tween the ſpaces theſe bones leave towards the palm of the 
hand; theſe are called the internal [ntergſei, ariſing from the 
upper part of the bones of the metacarpus next the carpus ; and 
being inſerted on the internal ſides of the firſt bones of the fin- 
gers with the lumbricales, ſerve as adductores digitorum, to 
bring the fingers to the thumb. 

'The other half, called [nteroſſe: externi, are contained in the 
ſpaces that the bones of the metacarpus leave on the back of 
the hand : theſe riſe from the upper part of the bones of the 
metacarpus next the carpus, and are inſerted on the external 
ſides of the firſt bones of the fingers : Theſe ſerve as abductores 
digitorum, to draw the fingers from the thumb. — See Tab. 
Anat. (Myol.) fig. 6. n. 23. fig. 7. u. 9, 50. 

InTEROSSEL Pedis, the muſcles which move the toes; in num- 
ber, uſe, origin, and inſertion, they anſwer exactly to thoſe 
of the hand. See INxTEROSGBEI Manu. 

INTERPLEAD, or ExnTexPLEAD. See ENTERPLEAD. 

INTERPOLATION, a term uſed by critics in ſpeaking 
of antient writings and manuſcripts, in which ſome ſpurious 
additions, or alterations have been ſince made. | 
To eſtabliſh, or aſcertain an Interpolation, P. Ruinart gives 
us the five following rules. 1. That che piece ſuppoſed to be 
interpolated appear to have all the antiquity it pretends to. 
2. That there be good proofs that it has been interpolated. 
3. That the ſuppoſed Interpolations agree to the time of the 
interpolator. 4. That the Interpolations do not touch the 
foundation of the work, be not too frequent, nor entirely diſ- 
figure the piece. 5. That the reſtitution made, agree perfectly 
to the reſt of the work. 

INTERPOSED Attic. See the article Arric. 

INTERPOSITION, the ſituation of a body between two 

others, ſo as to hide them, or prevent their action. 
The eclipſe of the ſun is occaſioned by an Interpoſition of the 
moon between the ſun and us; and that of the moon by the 
Interpoſition of the earth between the ſun and moon. See 
EcLl1Pss. | | 

INTERPRETER, a perſon who explains the thoughts, 
words, or writings of ſome other, which before were unin- 
telligible, See DRAGOMAN, 


The word [nterpres, according to Iſidore, is compoſed of the 
prepoſition inter, and partes, as ſignifying a perſon in the 
middle betwixt two parties, to make them mutually under- 
ſtand each other's thoughts : Others derive it from inter, and 

res, i. e. fidejuſſer; q. d. a perſon who ſerves as ſecurity 
CONE two others, who do not underſtand one another. | 


There have been great debates about interpreting ſcripture: 
The Romaniſts contend, that it belongs abſolutely to the 
church; adding, that where ſhe is ſilent, reaſon may be con- 
ſulted ; but where ſhe ſpeaks, reaſon is to be diſregarded. The 
Proteſtants generally allow reaſon the ſovereign judge, or In- 
terpreter ; though has among them have a ſtrong regard to 
ſynods, and others to the authority of the primitive fathers, 
Laflly. others. have recourſe to the ſpirit within every perſon | 
to interpret for them, Which is what Bochart calls auge 
7s ernwvuadle;, See SPIRIT, 
Vo r. I. 


— 


INTERREGNUM, che time during which a throne is 

vacant, or a kingdom without a head, See IN TERR Rx. 

In heredicary kingdoms, as England, there are properly no 
Interregnums. In eleftive kingdoms, the Interregnums are 
extremely liable to factions, and diſorders. In Germany, the 
emperors have loſt the greateſt part of their dominions during 
the brterregnums. | 

INTERREX, a magiſtrate who governs during an inter- 

 regnum, or in the interval between the death of a monarch, and 
the election, or inauguration of his ſucceflor, | 
This magiſtrature was eſtabliſhed in old Rome, and was almoſt 
as antient as the city itſelf: After the death of Romulus there 
was an interregnum of a year, during which the ſenators were 
each Iuterrex in their turn, five days apiece. 
After the eſtabliſhment of conſuls and a commonwealth, 
though there were no kings, yet the name and function of 
Interrex was ſtill preſerved : For, when the magiſtrates were 
abſent, or there was any irregularity in their election, or they 
had abdicated, fo that the comitia could not be held; provided 
they were unwilling to create a dictator, they made an Inter- 
rex, Whoſe office and authority was to laſt five days; after 
which they made another. To the [nterrex was na A all 
the regal and conſular authority, and he performed all their 
functions. He aſſembled the ſenate, held comitia, or courts, 
took care the election of magiſtrates was according to the rules. 
Indeed, at firſt it was not the cuſtom for the Interrex to hold 
comit ia; at leaſt we have no inſtance of it in the antient Ro- 
man hiſtory. See COMMIT IA. 
The Patricians alone had the right of electing an Iuterrex.— 
This office fell with the republic, when the emperors made 
themſelves maſters of every thing. 

INTERRMENT, INxTERMuENT, or EnTERRMENT, 
the act of interring, i. e. burying, or hying a deceaſed per- 
ſon in the ground. See FUXERAL, 

The kings of England are :nterred at Weſtminſter ; thoſe of 
France at Dennis, &c,'— The excommunicated are not to 
be interred in holy, i. e. in conſecrated, ground. The an- 
tients did not interr their dead: they burnt them, as the In- 
dians do at this day. | 
The cuſtom of burning the dead ceaſed among the Romans 
under the empire of the Antonines ; long before the Chriſtians 
were allowed to interr in churches, which was even pro- 
hibited kings and emperors. | 

The Abyflinians, in lieu of interring their dead, ſhut them 
up in the bodies of trees, dug hollow for this purpoſe, 

Gardeners alſo IN ER R, or earth up, ſellery, endive, and let- 

tice, to blanch, or whiten, and make them the tenderer. 
To interr wild ſtocks in ditches, is what Columella calls, de- 
ponere 22 ſerobibus, — There are ſome trees, as wil- 
lows, olives, c. which grow very well, by interring their 
truncheons, i. e. cutting a truncheon, or piece off at both ends, 
and planting it in the ground: which is what the Latins call, 
inhumare taleas, taleis ſerere. 

INTERROGATE, a judiciary act, performed by a judge, 
or commiſhoner depured to examine, or queſtion a party ; 
who firſt gives his oath, that he will anſwer truly to every 
thing he is mterrogated. 


INTERROGATION, a figure of rhetoric, in which the 
paſſion of the ſpeaker introduces a thing by way of queſtion, 
to make its truth more conſpicuous. 

The Interrogation is a kind of apoſtrophe which the ſpeaker 
makes to himſelf ; and it muſt be owned, that this figure adds 
an uncommon briskneſs, action, and force to diſcourſe, 

INTERROGATION, in grammar, is a point which ſerves to 
diſtinguiſh ſuch parts of a diſcourſe, where the author ſpeaks 
as if he were asking queſtions, Its form is this? Sce 
PorwT. 

INTERRUPTION, 'in matters of proportion, denotes the 

ſame with digunction. 
It is noted thus (::) and ſignifies the breaking off of the ratio 
in the middle of four disjunct or diſcrete proportionals : as A: B 
:: C: D; that is, as A is to B, ſo is C to D. See RaT10, 
PrRoPORTION, c. 

INTERRUPTION is allo a figure in rhetoric, wherein a perſon 
breaks off his diſcourſe ſuddenly, to ſhew ſome paſſion. 

INTERSECTION, in mathematics, the cutting of one 
line, or plane, by another ; or the point or line wherein two 
lines, or two planes, cut each other, See LINE, and PLANE. 
The mutual Interſection of two planes is a right line, The 
centre of a circle is in the /nterſection of two diameters, "The 
central point of a regular or irregular figure of four ſides, is 
the point of Interſection of the two diagonals. 2 


„„ — „ 


The equinoxes happen when the ſun is in the Interſections of 
the equator and ecliptic. See Equinox. 
INTERSOILING, in husbandry, the laying one kind of 


ſoil, or mould, upon another; as clay on ſand, ſand on 
earth, c. See Sort. | 


INTERSPERSUM Vacuum. See the article Vacuum. 

INTERSPINALES Colli, the name of five pair of ſmall 
muſcles diſcovered by Mr, Cowper ; and by him ſo called, 
from their poſition, Sec INTERTRANSYERSALES. 
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Ix TER Docs, in architecture, thoſe 
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SALES Calli, certain muſcles be- 
the neck ; 
the head: of 
inales, and obſerved by 
act. u. 251. P. 131. 

diſtance or ſpace between two extremes, 
lace. See D1sTANCE, &c. 
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maginary ſpace terminated 
or gravity, See SOUND, 


Lucid Luc1D. 


acute and grave; or that i 


nds differing in acuteneſs 


- which is properly 


'TuNE. Harmonical INTERVAL. 


Interva 


; are diſtinguiſhed into imple and compound. 


Interval depends on the ſame geometrical. ratio, and vice ver- 
7. It is however to be obſerved, that in comparing the equa- 
lity of intervals, the ratio's exprefling them mult be all of 
one ſpecies; otherwiſe this abſurdity will follow, that the 
Game two ſounds may make different Intervals. '— To de- 
ſcribe the particular methods of meaſuring the inequality of 
Intervals, would be too tedious :/ this one rule may de obſer- 
ved, that, to determine in general, which of two or more 
Intervals are the greateſt, take all the ratio's as proper frac- 
tions, and the leait fracti will be the greateſt uterval. 


meaſuring Intervals, — Pythagoras and his followers mea- 
ſured them by the ratio's of numbers. They ſuppoſed the 
differences of gravity and acuteneſs to depend on the different 
velocities of the motion which cauſes ſound 3 ahd therefore 


ſing by a ſmith's ſhop, and obſerving a concordance betwixt 
the ſounds of hammers ſtriking on the anvil. | 
Ariſtoxenus oppoſed this, He thought reaſon and mathema- 


which, once ſettled as an Interval, the ear could judge ot, 
he pretended. to meaſure every Interval by various additions, 
and ſubtractions made of theſe mentioned one with another : 
But this method is my inaccurate. | 

Ptolemy keeps a midd courſe betwixt the two: He finds 
fault with the one for deſpiſing reaſon, and with the other 
for excluding ſenſe ; and ſhews how theſe two may mutually 
aſſt each other in this matter. See Toxk, Music, Ca 
NON, &c. 


Concinnous INTERVALS. ConcinnoUus®. 
Diminiſhed INTERVAL» 8 See the eg DiIxixISs HED. 


INTER TWISTED Suture. Ser the article SUTURE. 
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which flows 
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INT ESTATE, a perſon who dies without making a will. 
See TESTAMENT. | 

An heir ab-inteftate, is a perſon who inherits an eſtate by 
ſome other right, than that of will or teſtament, See Ar- 
INTESTATE. | 

Heretofore, thoſe who died inteſtate, were held infamous, 
and accurſed z in regard, by the canons of ſeveral councils, 
every perſon was injoined -to bequeath a part of his eftate (and 


church, for the ſafe of his ſoul; which, a perſon who neg- 
jected to make a will 

was ju to have abandoned. — Several councils took 011 
them to command the prieſts to ſolicit dying perſons to be 
charitable to the church; and this they did ſo earneſtly, that 
abſolution and the viaticum were denied to thoſe whom they 
could not prevail on; ſo that they made no difference be 
tween theſe Inte/tates and ſelf-murderers ; and they were a- 
like denied chriſtian burial. — Du Cange adds, that all who 
died without abſolution, without receiving the viaticum, and 
without leaving alms to the church, (even though they died 
ſuddenly) had their effects ſeized and confiſcated to the uſe of 
the church, the biſhop, Ac. 

In the Engliſh law there are two kinds of Inteftates : the 
one de facto, which are thoſe who make no will at all; the 
other de jure, called alſo quaſi inteſtati, which are thoſe who 
make a will; but it is null and void, either from the execi- 
tors refuſing to act, or from ſome other cauſe : in which caſe 
they are judged to die as Inteſtate, quaſi inte/tati. 


INTESTINE Motion, that change of place which is found 


admits of variety; and ſo the terms 
cording to their particu 
concord or diſcord. 
concord to Intervals, making 
but this is precarious z 
agreement of ſounds, it is certainly 
firſt degree. Intervals, it is plain, 


of every Interval, ac- 
lar relation or difference, make either 
me indeed have reſtrained the word 


it include a difference in tune: 
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applicable to uniſons in the 
may differ in magnitude, 
according to the poſſible 


for as the word 


nal to the numbers of vibra- 
or the velocity of INTESTINE Mar. See the article WAR. 


'The degrees 
tions of the 


between the component particles whereof any body or mal: 
conſiſts. See Mor io, and PARTICLE. 
The Carteſians ſuppoſe a continual Inteftine Motion eſſential io 


parts of ſuch fluid; and this greater or leſs, according to the 
degrees of their elaſticity, and attractive forces, For two 
elaſtic particles after meeting, will fly from one another (ab- 
ſtracting the reſiſtance of the medium) with the fame degree 
of velocity with which they met: But when in flying back 


TATION. 


; IN- 


= 


voided. See VisckRA, CHYLE, CHYLIFICATION, Cr. 
The Inteftines ſeem to be nothing but a continuation of the 


fabricated. in the ſame manner ; they are protended with va- 
rious circumvolutions and inflexions to the anus, through 
which they diſcharge the excrementitious part of their con- 


They are, when ſeparated from the meſentery, to which 
they ate all along connected, of a very great length; ordinarily 
about fix times as long 2 the perſons heighth whoſe they were. 
And though they ſeem to be but one continued channel or fi- 
ſtula, yet becauſe in ſeveral parts their magnitude, figure, and 
thickneſs are different, they are in general divided into the 
thick and ſmall and theſe again are each of them ſubdivided 
into three; the three ſmall are called duodenum, jejunum, and 
:Jeum ; and the thick, ccnm, colon, and rectum. 

They have all' of them, in common, a kind of vermicular 


eſpecially the thick ones, whoſe ſurface being ſomewhat more 
uneven, and the contents leſs Auid than thoſe of the ſmall, they 
need ſomewhat more to make them flide eaſy. — See Tab. 

Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 3. lit. un. fig. 6. lit. a. b. c. fig. 7. d. e. 
ſee alſo PERISTA LTIC. a \ 


Id TESTINA tenuia, the Small Guts. — The firſt is called duode 


num, and reaches from the right orifice of the ſtomach, as 
far as the vettebræ of the back on the left ſide, where, at the 
firſt angle made by the Inteſtines it ends, which is about 
twelve inches, from which meaſure it ſeems to have taken its 
name. T his meaſure, however, is far from being very exact, 
as being much too largely computed. Into this gut the gall- 
duct and pancreatic · duct empty themſelves, and their ſeveral 
liquors mix with the chyle. See Duop EU. 

The next Intęſtine is the jejunum, fo called, | becauſe it is 
generally found more empty than the reſt; which may be 
occaſioned partly by the Auidity of the chyle, which is great- 
er in this Inteftine than in any of thoſe that follow it; and 
partly by its capacity, being ſomewhat larger than that of the 
duodenum, and therefore it gives a freer paſlage 3 and perhaps 
alſo the irritation of this gut through the acrimony of the 
bile, which 18 diſcharged into the Inteflines a little before the 
beginning of this gut, m3) contribute ſomething towards ac- 


with which this gut abounds more than any other,the deſcent 
of the contents, which are here deprived of their moſt fluid 
parts, ſhould in the reſt be more ſluggiſh, by reaſon of their 
great conſiſtence. —- This Inteftine is allowed to poſſeſs almoſt 
the whole umbilical region, and its length is generally com- 
puted to be about twelve or thirteen hands breadth. 

The ileum, which is the third Intefline, is ſituated below the 
navel, and fills the ilia with its numerous folds and convolu- 
tions, — It is the longeſt of all. the Inteftines, being eſteem- 
ed to be one and twenty hands long: But theſe eſtimates are 
ſomewhat arbitrary, becauſe it is not exactly ſettled among 
anatomiſts, where the jejunum ends, or the ileum begins; nei- 
ther is it eaſy or neceflary to do it. — In both this and the 


preceding inteſtine, the inner tunic is much corrugated, the 


looſe folds of which have been thought to do, in ſome mea- 


ſure, the office of valves, and have therefore by authors been 
called valvulæ conniventes; which are framed, 25 in the ſto- 
mach, only by the inner coat being larger than the outward. 


InTESTINA craſſa, the Thick Guts, — The firſt is called the cæ- 


cum, which has a lateral inſertion into the upper end of the 
colon, and is not perforated at its other extremity, but hangs 
to it like the finger of a glove, and 1s about three or four 
inches long. T he true uſe of this part is not yet determined, 
and ſome late anatomiſts have thought that the name like- 
wiſe is miſtaken, not allowing this to be the cacum of the 
antients, which they imagined to be that thick globous part o 
the colon, which 1s immediately appended to the ileum, and 
therefore they have given this part the name of appendicula 
vermiformis. This cæcum, Or appendix, is proportionably 
bigger in infants than adults, and in many other animals ever 
ſmaller than in men; and is, at the unperforated extremity, 
ſlightly connected to the right kidney. See Cox cu. 

The next of the thick Inteſtines is the colon, which is much 
the largeſt, and moſt capacious of them all. It begins with 
the cæcum, and is with that connected to the right kidney. 
Thence with a winding courſe it proceeds towards the liver, 
where it is ſometimes tied to the gall-bladdcr, and by that 
tinged with yellow. From the liver it runs acroſs under 
the bottom of the ſtomach, where it is by very fine thin 
membranes ſaſtned to the ſpleen, and marches over the left 
kidney, where its cavity is ſometimes very much ſtreightned, 
and deſcending ſo to the bottom of the 05 ileum, and from 
thence returning to the upper part of the os ſacrum, and 


2 


tremity is cut off, hangs looſe in the cavity" bf the colon, by 
which means it ſtops the retutn of the excrements, though 


ſometimes, 38 in inverſions of the periſtultie motion, it proves 


not ſufficient for that uſe. It has a great man cellulz, or, 


as it were, diſtin cavities, framed by a tion of the 
gut by two ligaments, or bundles of membranous fleſhy fi- 
bres, about half a finger broad, | 

the gut oppoſite to each other, the whole length of it; and 
as it were girding it in at certain diſtances; thereby making it 
reſemble a glaſs incorporator \iſed in mixing oil and vINegars 
The laſt of the Inteffines is the rectum, which reaches from 
the os ſacrum to the anus, and is plain, without cells. It is 
faſt tied to the oſſa ſacrum and coccygis, by means of the pe- 
ritonzum, and in men to the neck of the bladder of urine, 
in women to the vagina uteri, to which it is ſtrongly con- 
p—_ a membranous ſubſtance. That ſubſtance of the va- 
gina a Inteſtine are hardly diſtinguiſhable from one another. 
The length of this gut is ordinarily about A hand's breadth 
and an balf, and its capacity about the thickneſs of three ſin- 
gers; its lower end, the anus, is furniſhed with three muſcles, 
viz. the ſphincter ani, and two levatores am, which ſee. 
There are alſo in the Inteftines a great number of gland?, 
which, in the inteſtina tennia, are gathered together in heaps, 
as it were, like bunches of grapes. In theſe Inteftnes they 


are very ſmall, and were it not for their coacervations, ſcarce 


remarkable, But in the inteſtina craſs they are much larger: 
not gathered like the others, but diſperſed ; and, though very 
numerous, come under the Jenomination of ſolitary glands. 
Theſe glands diſcharge a liquor into the Inteſtmes, whether 
ordinarily for any thing More than the lubrication of the In- 
teſtines, and diluting their contents, is not certain ; though 
through theſe ſeems the greateſt part of the diſcharge to be 
made, which, either upon extraordinary fluxes, or upon the 
adminiſtration of cathartics, We have frequent occaſions to 
obſerve. 

The Inteſtines, in general, are furniſhed with blood from the 
meſenteric arteries, which is returned by the meſaraic veins : 
But the duodenum receives a branch of an artery from the c- 
liac, which is called duedena, to which anſwers a vein of the 
ſame name, that likewiſe returns the blood to the ad the 
rectum receives others, which are called hemorrhoids ; the in- 
ternal from the inſerior meſenteric, and the external from the 
/hypogaſtric, with veins correſponding of the ſame name, that 
alſo go to the porta. Theſe veſſels * the Inte/tines with 
abundance of ramifications, and are Ire f 
ſeveral ſubjects of the ſame ſpecies ; much leſs are they to be 
depended upon for an uniform appearance im animals of difter- 
ent kinds. The nerves of the Inteſtines come ſome of them 
from thoſe of the fomach, and ſome from the great meſen- 
teric plexus, which diſtributes branches to all the lnteftmes. 
The remaining veſſels of the Inteſtines are the lymphæducto, 
and venæ lacteæ. See LACTEAL); and LY MPHEDUCT. 


INTIRE Tenancy. See the article ENTIRE T ENANCY: 
INTRIGUE*, or INTREAGUE, an aſſemblage of events, 


or circumſtances occurring in an affair, and perplexing, the 
perſons concerned in it. 


„The word is French, Jutrigue 3 formed from the Latin /i. 
care 3 Which, according to Nonius, comes from tric, en- 
tanglements 3 and that from the Greek, 2x5, hairs: guod 
puilos gallinaceos involvant & impediant capilli. Which con- 
jecture is adopted by Tri aud, Who will have the word In- 
trigue to be primarily an „ underitood of chickens, 
which have their feet intangled in Hair 3 and to be derived 


from the Greek and det, hair. 


INTRIGUR, is more particularly uſed to ſignify the plot of a 


play, or romance; or that point wherein the principal charac- 
ters are the moſt embarraſſed, through the artifice and oppoſi- 
tion of certain perſons, or the unfortunate falling out of cer* 


tain accidents, and circumſtances. See KNOT. 


In a tragedy, comedy, or epic poem, there 2re always two 
deſigns; the firſt and principal is that of the hero of the 
piece; the ſecond contains the deſigns of all thoſe who oppoſe 
him. Theſe oppoſite cauſes produce oppoſite effects, to wit, 
the efforts of the hero for the execution of his deſign, and 
the efforts of thoſe who thwart . As thoſe cauſes and de- 
ſigns are the beginning of the action, ſo thoſe efforts are the 


middle, and form a knot or difficulty, which we call an In- 


— — 


trigue, that makes the greateſt part of the poem. It laſts as 
long as the mind of the reader or hearer 15 ſuſpended about the 
event of thoſe oppoſite efforts; the ſolution or cataſtrophe 
commences when the knot begins to unravel, and the di ffi- 
cultics and doubts begin to Clear up. See ACTION, FABLE, Oc. 
The Intrigue, or plot of the Iliad is twofold ; the firſt com- 
prehends the three days fighting in Achilles's abſence, and 
conſiſts, on the one fide, in the reſiſtance of Agamemnon 
and the Greeks, and on the other in the inexorable temper 
of Achilles. The death of Patroclus unravels this Intrigue, 


and makes the beginning of a ſecond, Achilles reſolves » 
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de revenged, bat Hector oppoſes his deſign, and this forms 
the ſecond Jutrigus, which is the laſt day's batte. 


In the Aincid. there are alſo two Intrigues : the firſt & taken | 


up in the voyage and landing of | /E.neas in Italy ; the ſecond 
in his eſtabliſhment there. The oppoſition he met with from 
Juno, in both thoſe undertakings, forms the Intrigus. 
Ass to the choice of the Intrigus, and the manner of unra- 
velling it, it is certain they ought both to ſpring naturally 
from the ground and ſubject of the poem. Boſſy gives 
us three manners of forming the Intrigue of a poem; the 
. firſt, is that already, mentioned ; the ſecond, is taken, from 
the fable and deſign of the poet; in the third, the /ntrigue 
is ſo laid, as that the ſolution follows from it of courſe. See 
CaTrASTROPHE, DiscovaERy, oc. > as 
INTRINSIC, a term applied to. the inner, real, and genu- 
ine values, properties, Ic. of any thing; in oppoſition, to 
_ their extrinſic, apparent, or popular values, &c. See ExTRIN- 
S881 See alſo ARGUMENT, SERVICE, and VALUE. 
IN TRONA TI, the name of an academy at Sienna in Italy. 
See ACADEMY. in 
The members of this academy contented themſelves, at their 


firſt inſtitution, with eſtabliſhing the following fix ſhort laws: 
. To be merry. 4*. To 


1, To pray. 29. To ſtudy. | | 
offend no body. 5. Not to credit too lightly. 6%. To let 
the world talk. . 

INTRUSION *, in the canon law, ſignifies the enjoy- 
ment of a. benefice, or exerciſe of an office, without a good 
title to it. See ENTRUSION. 


* The word is derived from the Latin verb intradere, to thruſt 


-in, or enter by force. 


g Intruſion diſqualifies the party 


tion by age. See VETERAN. 
» Chelſea and Greenwich are magnificent hoſpitals, or ra- 
ELIE 
: diers and ſeamen, wore out and diſabled in 
"  iexvice, See Corrs, ḿq́ͤf ig. wo 
At Pa;i> 15 a college of the fame kind, called les Invalides, 
wh:ch is accounted one of the fineſt buildings in that city. 


INVECT EP, in heraldry, denotes a thing fluted, or fur 


$0... | 
Invected is the juſt reverſe of engrailed, in which the points 
are turned outward to the field: whereas in Invected they are 
turned inward to the ordinary. See ENGRAILED. | 
INVENTION, denotes the act of finding any thing new; 
or eyen the thing thus found. | roy. 
Thus we fay, the Invention of gun-powder, of printing, Cc. 
See GUN-POWDER, and PRINTING. | 
The alcove is a modern Invention owing to the Moors. See 
AlL cov. | 
The Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders are of Greek In- 
vention; the Tuſcan and Compoſit of Latin Invention. See 
ORDER, and COLUMN. 8 
Janſſon ab Almeloveen has written an Onomaſticon of In- 
Ventiont, wherein are ſhewn, in an alphabetical order, the 
names of the inventors, and the time, place, &c, where they 
were made. — Pancirollus has a treatiſe of old [nventions that 
are loſt, and new ones that have been made ; Polydore Virgil 
has alſo publiſhed eight books of the Inventors of things, De 
Inventoribus Rerum. 
IxvxNTION is alſo uſed for the diſcovery of a thing hidden. 
See Discovery. | | 
The Romiſh church celebrates a feaſt on the fourth of May, 
under the title of, Invention of the Holy Croſs. See Cross. 
InvenTiIoON is allo uſed for ſubtilty of mind, or ſomewhat 
peculiar in a man's genius which leads him to the diſcovery 
of things new. | | 
In which ſenſe we fay, a man of Invention: Wolfius has 
made ſome eſſays towards an art of Invention. 
InvenT10N, in rhetoric, ſignifies the finding out, and chuſing 
of arguments which the orator is to . uſe for the proving his 
point, or moving his hearers paſſions. See ARGUMENT. 
Invention, according to Cicero, is the principal part of ora- 
tory : He wrote four books De [nventione, whereof we have 
but two remaining. | 
'This Invention of the orators cannot, according to lord Ba- 
con, be properly called Invention : to invent, is to diſcover 
things not yet known, not to recolle thoſe that are ; where- 
as the uſe and office of this rhetorical Invention is only out of 
the ſtock of knowledge laid up in the mind, to ſelect ſuch 
articles as make for the purpoſe. x 
The ſame author divides this faculty of Invention into two 
parts, the one topical, the other promptuary ; the firſt points 
out the way in which we are to purſue the argument, the 
latter only lays up and diſpoſes things, for which we have 
frequent occalion, in the mind. | | 
INVENTION, in poetry, is applied to whatever the poet adds to 
the hiſtory of the ſubjeCt he has choſen; as well as to the 
new turn he gives it. See Por TRT, FABLE, ACTION, Ec, 
In vENTION, in painting, is the choice which the painter makes 
of the objects that are to enter the compoſition of his piece. 


See PAINTING, 


„ * 


from ever holding the benefice. 
INVALID, a perſon wounded, maimed, or diſabled for ac- 
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M. F clibien gives the general name [vention to every thing 


2 on the genius of the painter, as the ordonnanc 
the diſpoſition of the ſubject, and even the ſubject iel 


In another place that author diſtinguiſhes Invention into two 
kinds; to wit, that which ariſes immediately from the mind 
of the painter, and that which he borrows. — ſome other. 
Tbe firſt is, when he invents the ſubject himſelf; and the ſe- 
. cond, when he borrows. it from hiſtory, fable, r. 
De Piles obſerves, that, Invention. is different from diſþo/it;on 
and that it is - thoſe two things together that form compoſi. 
tion: for aſter having made a good choice of objects proper 
for the ſubject, they may be Tapas z and then, though 
the /nvention be never ſo good, the diſpoſition or ordonnance 
will be faulty, and the piece will diſpleaſe. See Ox vox. 
NANCE. | | | 
Of all the parts of painting. Inventiam, doubtleſs, is that 
which gives the painter the faireſt occaſions of ſhewing his 
71 his imagination, and good ſenſe. 
VENTORY, in law, a catalogue, or repertory _ order- 
ly made, of all a dead man's goods, and chattels, prized by 
r or more credible men, which every executor or admi- 
niſtrator is obliged to exhibit to the ordinary at ſuch time as 
he ſhall appoint. See ADMINISTRATOR, &c. 
The uſe of the Inventory is borrowed from the civil lau; 
for whereas by the law of the antient Romans the heir Was 
obliged to anſwer all the teftator's debts ; by which means, 
inheritance ſometimes became rather prejudicial than profitable : 
To obviate this inconyenience, Juſtinian ordained, that if the 
. heir would firſt exhibit a true Inventory of all the teftator's 
effects, he ſhould be no farther than to the value of 
the Inventory, See As88ETSs. | 
InvaNTORY, in trade, is a liſt or particular valuation of goods, 
Se. See VALUE, APPRAISEMENT, Cc. 
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built for the reception and accommodation of [[NVERSE, is applied to a manner of working the rule of 


three, or proportion, which ſeems to go backwards, or con- 
- to the order of the common and direct rule. Sce 
ULE. 
In the rule of three direct, the firſt term is to the ſecond, as 
the third is to the fourth; that is, if the ſecond be greater 
than the third, or leſs than the firſt, in any proportion, the 
fourth is leſs than the third in the ſame proportion. — But 
in the verſe rule, the fourth term is as much greater than the 
third, as the ſecond is leſs than the firſt. 
In the verſe rule, therefore, the proportion is not, as the 
firſt is to the ſecond, ſo is the third to the fourth ; but as the 
fourth is to the firſt, ſo is the ſecond to the third. 
For inſtance, in the direct rule we ſay, If three yards of 
tapeſtry coſt twenty pounds, how many will ſix coſt ? The 
anſwer is, forty. In the Inverſe rule we ſay, If twenty wor i- 
men make ten yards in four days, in how many days will 
forty do it? The anſwer is, in two days. 
Inverst Method of Fluxions. See the article FLUx1ons, 
IN VERSE Planting, See the article PI anTING. 
InverRSE Proportion. See the article PRoPoR TION. 
INVERSION, the act whereby any thing is inverted, or 
turned backwards. See REverst1on, &c. 
Problems, in geometry, and arithmetic, are often proved by In 
ver ſion, that is, by a contrary rule or operation. See Pr oor. 
InvERSION, in grammar, is where the words of a phraſe arc 
ranged in a manner not fo natural as they might be. 
For an inſtance: Of all vices the moſt abominable, and that 
© which leaſt becomes a man, is impurity. Here is an [nver- 
fon + the natural order being this; Impurity is the moſt abo- 
minable of all vices, and that which leaſt becomes a man. 
An 17 5 is not always diſagreeable, but ſometimes has 2 
good effect. See CoxsTRUCTION, PERioD, STYLE, S.. 
e } | 


CRESCENT, 
See the article Aa. | 
InveERTED Pole. VoLT. 
INVESTIGA TION, properly denotes the ſearching, or 
finding any thing out by the tracks, or prints of the feet. 
Hence mathematicians, ſchoolmen, and grammarians, came to 
uſe the term in their reſpective reſearches. 
INvESTIGATION of @ Theme, is the art, method, or manner 
of finding the themes of verbs, that is, the primitive tenſe, 
mood, and perſon of any verb far removed from its ſource. 
To underſtand a Greek author, it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
be well acquainted with the method of [nve/tigating a theme: 
This theme, in the Greek tongue, is the preſent tenſe of the 
indicative mood. | 
Clenard was the firſt who introduced the term into grammar ; 
he gives the title inugſtigatio Thematis, to that part where he 
teaches the manner of finding whence any perſon or tenſe of a 
verb proceeds, and of reducing it to its primitive word, or 
finding its indicative. | 
NVESTING, the act of conferring on any one the right 
or property of a fee, dignity or office; or of ratifying and 
confirming what has been obtained elſewhere. 
The emperor pretends to a right of [nve/ting ſeveral princes 
both in Germany and Italy: There was formerly a particu- 
lar ceremony for the Inve/ting of biſhops. 


InvERTED Point. 


In- 


» vg * . 
* 


and the incamping of an army round the place, to up - themſelves poeti | | they make gods of flecp, 
its avenues» and prevent all ingreſs and egreſs. See 818 Of. of reſt; fame, and other natural and moral things. And thus 
fs cavalry that always begins to inveſt = in 3 es Eo, be; of all Ge, Cate n agli 


InvESTING» in common law, ſignifies the Sitting in poſſeſſion. there are ; | Chriſtian, Greek; Latin, and Engliſh 


See InvesTITURE, and Poss Ess ok. 


muſes. See MUSES. 


A tenant is inveſted by giving him a verge or rod into his INVOICE, or InvoYCE, 2 1K or account of commodities, 

hands, and adminiſtring an oath. See VERGE. with their value, cuſtoms} proviſion, charges, c. ſent by a 
Others define it thus, Inveſtire eft in ſuum jus aliquem *ntro-| merchant to his factor; or correſpondent in another country. 
Juterss to give lvery of feifin or polleſſion. See LIVERY, Book of Invoics. See the article BOOK. MI. 


and 88181 41 | INVOLUNTARY Motion: See the article MoT10N- 
INVEST ITURE, is uſed both for the right, and the at, | INVOLU TION, in algebra, the raiſing any quantity from 
of inveſting, a tenant, or vaſſal ; that is, of receiving the faith its root to any . heighthz or power aſſigned. | PowER. 
and homage, by which a vaſſal becomes ſeized and poſſeſſed 'Thus; if a+ þ were to be ſquared, or raiſed to its ſecond 
of a fee by his lord. See Vassat, FER, Ce. power, they ſay, zuvelve 3 ö; that i, multiply it into it 


Inveſtiture Was antiently perſormed by rehearſing a formula ſelf, and it will produce 4 a2 2 b+6bb. Aceh 
of words z afterwards, by the delivery of ſuch things as had And if it be involved again, Or if that ſquare be multiplied by 
tze neateſt reſemblance to what was transferred. Thus, land | the root, the cube or third power will be produced, viz. 
paſſed by the delivery of a turf ; and, to ſhew the trees were aaa ＋ 3b zbba4-bbb. See EvoLUTION. | 


transferred at the ſame time, a bough was cut, and delivered 


along with it. 


In -after-times the things by which Inveſtitures were made, 


IN W A RD flanking Angle. See the article AN LE. 


IMIT ES, the name of a ſect, the followers of Jo- 
achim, abbot of Flora in Calabria, who was eſteemed a pro- 


"_ 
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were not ſo ſtrictiy obſerved. — Many were inveſted by the phet while he lived; and left, at his death, ſeveral books of 
delivery of a taff, a glove, à knife, a piece of a cloke, of a prophecies, des other works 3 which were condemned to- 


ſtrap, and a girdle; by pricking the thumb, by giving the 
keys, 2 ſpit, a blow, a ring, 2 turf, a bough, a ſtraw, Cc. 
The Inveſtiture of a kingdom, or lordſhip, was performed 


gether with himſelf in 1215» by the council of Lateran, and 
the council of Arles; in t 260, | | 
The Foachimites Were particularly fond of certain ternaties. 


— — 


by 2 ſtandard, a banner, a cap, A ſword, a bow, arrows, The Father, ſaid theys operated from the beginning till the 
ſpurs, &c. The ſymbols were ſometimes preſerved in the coming of the Son; the Son from that time to theirs, iz. 
repoſitories of the houſes, and were annexed to the titles. the year 1260, and the holy Spirit then took it up, and was 
InvEsTITURES were alſo uſed with regard to ſpiritual benefices. | d operate in his turn. — Hence, they divided every thing 

Theſe were frequently performed by delivering the croſier and that related to men, time, doctrine, and manner of living, 


paſtoral ring. 
"The kings of England and France, the 


into three claſſes or ſtates, according to the three perſons in 
emperors of Ger- the Trinity ; every one of which ſtates either had already, or 


many, Ec. bad formerly this right: ſo that on the death off Mas hereafter t0 ſucceed in its turn: and hence they called 


pain of excommunication, to receive Inveſtiture at the hands ſtament: The ſecond was that of clerks; which laſted during 


of ſecular princes. Paſchal II. however, 


was obliged to con- the time of the Son: The third was that of monks, wherein 


frm Henry V. in the right of giving Inveſtitures 3 but re- was to be an uncommon effuſion of grace, by the holy Spirit. 
eating wie he had done, he excommunicated him, and re- — The ſecond ternary was that of deftrine, which they di- 
of begging abſolution. At length} vided alſo into three : The Old Teſtament, which they attri- 


that emperor Was obliged, by pope Gelaſius II. ſolemnly to buted to the Father; the New, which they attributed to the 


INVOCATION, an act whereby we adore God, and call holy Spirit. — In the ternary of time, they gave all the time 


on him for his aſſiſtance. See PRAYER, 


ADORATION, Cc. elapſed from the beginning of the world till the coming of 


The Romaniſts alſo prac̃tiſe Invocation of ſaints ; begging them Chriſt, to the Father 3 in which time, ſaid they, the ſpirit of 
| to intercede with God in their behalf. This is one of the the law of Moſes prevailed, They gave to the Son the 1260 
grand articles of diſpute between the Romaniſts and Reform- years from Jeſus Chriſt to their time 3 during which the ſpi- 


Invoc Ar tox, in poetry, an addreſs at the beginning of a poem, come, and which they called the time of the greateſt grace, 
wherein the poet calls for the aſſiſtance of ſome god, particu- | W3 for the holy Spirit. — Another ternary conſiſted in the 
cularly of his muſe, or the deity of poetry. See MUSES. manner of living : In the firſt time, under the Father, men 


This part 1s abſolutely neceſſary in an epic poem, in regard] lived according to the fleſh in the ſecond, under the reign of 
the poet relates things which he could not be ſuppoſed to the Son, men lived according to the fleſh and the ſpirit z in 


know, unleſs ſome deity inſpired him. 


Beſides, this ſerves the third, which was to laſt to the end of the world, they 


| to de the foundation of his whole work. Lo theſe it may tained, that in the laſt times all ſacraments and ſigns were to 


JO BBE R, a perſon who undertakes Fobbs, or ſmall pieces of 


Indeed, in the courſe of an epic poem, there are uſually ſe-| work. 


veral Invocations 3 particularly where any 


thing extraordinary In ſome ſtatutes, Jobber is uſed for a perſon who buys and 


or miraculous comes to be related; as when Virgil deſcribes ſells cattel for others, See BROKER. 

the metamorpoſis of Eneas's fleet into ſea· ny mphs: but the JOBENT Nails. See the article NAILS: 

firſt Iroccation is always the moſt conſiderable. JOGHLTS, 2 ſect of heathen religious in the Eaſt Indies, who 
In the Invocation, Boſſu conſiders two things; the firſt is, never marry, nor hold any thing in private property 3 but 
what the poet requeſts, the ſecond, to what deity he addrefſes | live on alms, and practiſe ſtrange ſeverities. | 

his requeſt. — As to the firſt, Homer has joined the /nvoca- They are ſubject to 2 general, who ſends them from one 


tion ſq cloſely to the propoſition, that he 
muſe for the whole work. — Virgil, on 
requeſts his muſe to furniſh him with a 
and even mentions what particular part it is 


ſcems to invoke his | country to another to preach. T hey are properly 2 kind of 
the contrary, only penitent pilgrims, and are ſuppoſed to be a branch of the an- 
part of his fubject, tient Gymnoſophiſts. See GVMNOSSOPHIST. 


is he deſires. — After They frequent principally ſuch places as are conſecrated by 


propoſing his matter in all its extent, he begs the muſe to ac- | the devotion of the people, and pretend to live ſeveral days 


quaint him with the cauſe of it. See PROPOSITION. together without _—_ or drinking. After having gone 


As to the deity invoked, the ſame author obſerves, that it through A courſe of di 


cipline for a certain time, they look 


muſt always be, either the divinity that preſides over poetry in| on themſelves as impeceable, and privileged to do any thing 3 
general, or that which preſides over the particular ſubject of upon which they give a looſe to their paſſons, and run into 


Virgil are of the former kind; they only 


HERMITS. 


latter kind, and ſo is that of Lucretius : thoſe 0 Homer and | J O HN. =: Chriſtians of St. _— : 


and thus they diſtinguiſh between the divinities who preſide Preſter JoHN. 


PRESTER. 


over poetry, and thoſe who preſide over the actions of the JOIN DER, or Joy N DER, in law, is the coupling or join 


—— and have parts in it. 
Y 


ing two perſons in one action, or ſuit againſt another. 


the way, it may be obſerved, that the deities invoked are JOINERY. Y. See the article 4 OYNERY: 


net looked on, even by the poets themſelves, as divine per- TJOININ G of Hue 


ſonages from whom they expect any real aſſiſtance. Under the JOIN T, the juncture, articulation, or aſſemblage of two, 
name of muſe, they wiſh for the genius of poetry, and for] Of more things. See ARTICU LATION, and MuCUs. 


all the qualities neceſſary for the execution 
Vo. I. 


of their deſign, — Joix rs, in architecture, denote the leparations between the 
f 5 Ii ſtones 


* - 
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ION 
tones, which ure Ried with mortar, plaiſter, or cement. 
Jork, in carpentry, Mc. is applied to the ſeveral manners of 


or- Battery. N 6: 4 1, T BATTERY. ; 
pd! wn $ See he article I (>, centers. Foint RuLis. 
JOINTENANTS; or JoinT-TENANTs, in law, thoſe 
who come to, and hold, lands and tenements by one title, pro 
_ or without partition. See RN ANT. ho 
Theſe are diſtinguiſhed from ſole or ſeveral tenants, from 
parceners, and from tenants in common. — Antiently, they 
were called parti cipes, and not heredes, See So R Tam. 
Fointenants muſt jointly plead, and be jointly impleaded and 
ſued by others; which is common to them and coparceners. 


oint-Tenants that ſurvive, ſhall have the whole by ſurvivor- 
ip. See COPARCENER. | | vt 


| marriage, certain lands, and tenements' for term of her life, 
4 or otherwiſe, in lieu of dower. See Down. | 
|} JOISTS, or Jorysrs, in architecture, thoſe pieces of tim- 
i ber, framed into the girders and ſummers, on which the 
. boards of floors are laid. See F Look. 


ik . | Faiſts are from fix to eight inches ſquare, and ought ſeldom | J 


to hieat a greater diſtance from each other than ten inches, 


aſſembling, or fitting pieces of wood together. Thus we ſay,, 
2 dwvectail Joint, de. See MorTrse, Dove-TAIL, Er. 


WD 3 o | 
Theſe colonies, according to Eratoſthenes, wete eſtabliſhed 
— 4 return of the Heraclidzz ; and, accordine 
to „ ſeventy ſeven years after the taking of Troy. 5 


PRHILosor ur. N rt FED 


The founder of this gert was Thales, who being à native of 
Miletus in Ionia, occaſioned his followers to aſſume the appel- 
lation of n ‚ ‚ e n ne iin bana 

It was the diſtinguiſhing tenet of this Sect, that water was the 
principle of all natural things. See WaTzx, and PRINcir LE. 
This is what Pindar alludes to in the beginning of his firſt 


r 
anum. Nel. . ARxCANUM. 
OVIALE — See, the article 4 
' — But Foint-T mants have a peculiar quality of ſurvivorſhip,} JOURNAL, 2 day-book, regiſter, or account of what 
which coparceners have not; ſo that if there be two or three] paſſes daily. See Dla r. ; rr 
 Foint-Tenants, and one hath iflue, and dies, he, or thoſe] Joux NAL, in merchants accounts, is a book into which every 


BzzO0ARDICUM. 


particular article is poſted out of the waſte- book, and made 
debtor.— This is to be very clearly worded, and fairly en- 


JOINTURE, a covenant whereby the husband, or ſome] groſſed. See Boox-x2zPIN G: 


friend in his behalf, makes over to his wife, on condition of JouRNAL, in ſea-affairs, is a regiſter kept by the pilot, whercin 


notice is taken of every thing that happens to the ſhip from 
day to day, and from hour to hour, with regard to the winds, 
the rhumbs, the rake, ſoundings, &c. in order to enable him 
to adjuſt the reckoning, and determine the place where the 
ſhip is. See BA LIN O, Piror, RECKowiNnG, Ce. 


OVRNAL, is now become a common name for news-papers, 


which detail the daily tranſactions of Europe. See GazeTTE. 


never than twelve; l. or ought they ever to bear at a greater | JOURNAL, is alſo uſed for the title of ſeveral books which come 


| | length than ten foot, or to lie leſs into the wall than eight 
1 inches. „ v | 

| [i Sometimes the carpenters furr their Jaht, as they call it, 
[i - chat is, lay two rows of Foi/ts one over the other. | 

i ONCTURE, orJoixrurs, the fame with Joint, Which ſee. 
If ONIC, in architecture, the name of one of the five orders 

1 of columns. — See Tab. Architect. fig. 32. ſee alſo Ou DER, 

| 


The firſt idea of the lic was given by the people of Icnia ; 
Who, aceording to Vitruvius, it on the model of a 


CCT 


if a ſtrong, robuſt man. See Doric. 
It The fexic column is the third in order, and is diſtinguiſhed 
1 from the Compoſite, in that it has none of the leaves of acan- 


thus in its capital; and from the Tuſcan, Doric, and Corin- 


4 'thian, by the volutes, or rams» horns, which adorn its capi- 
| | tal; and from the Tuſcan and Doric too, by the channels or 
_ - flutings in its ſhaft. See FLuTiInNG, —- 
| [ This column is a medium between the maſſive and the de- 
„ licate orders, the ſimple and the rich. Its heighth is eigh- 
T4 - teen modules, or nine diameters of the column taken at the 
| bottom. — When it was firſt invented, its heighth was but 
4} - ſinteen modules; but the antients, to render it ſtill more 
in beautiful than the Doric, augmented its heighth, by adding a 
4 1 baſe to it, which was unknown in the Doric. 
4 M. le Clerc makes its entablature four modules and ten minutes, 
arid its pedeſtal fix entire modules; ſo that the whole order makes 
- twenty-eight modules ten minutes. See ENTABLATURE. 
It is faid, the temple of Diana at-Epheſus, the moſt celebrat- 
ed edifice of all antiquity, was of this order.—At preſent, it 
is properly uſed in churches and religious houſes; in courts of 
juſtice, -and other places of tranquillity and devotion. 
This order has one advantage above any of the reſt ; and it 
- conſiſts in this, that the fore and hind parts of its capital are 
different from its ſides. But this is attended with an incon- 
venience, when the ordonnance is to turn from the front of 
the building to the ſide: to obviate which, the capital may | 
be made angular, as is done in the temple of Fortuna Virilis. 
Scamozzi, and ſome other modern architects, have intro- 
duced the upper part of the compoſite capital in lieu of the| 
Tonic, imitating that of the temple of Concord, whoſe four 
ſides are alike: to render it more beautiful, the volute may 
be made a little oval and. inchning. See Vorurz, and 
Axis. | ; 


Ionic Baſe. 3 Basx. 
Tonic Corniche. 95 the IH 3 CoRNICHE. 


Ionic Freeze. FREEZE. 

Ionic Pedeſtal. PEDESTAL. | 

Ionic Dialecs, in grammar, a manner of ſpeaking peculiar to 

the people of /onia. See DiaLECT. 

At firſt it was the ſame with the antient Attic ; but paſſing 
into Aſia, did not arrive at that delicacy and perfection to 
which the Athenians attained. Inſtead of that, it rather de- 
generated, in Aſia Minor; being corrupted with the admiſſion 
of foreign idioms. © | 
In this dialect it was that Herodotus, Hippocrates, and Galen 
wrote, See GniEK. 3 

Tonic Tranſmigration, was heretofore a celebrated epocha, which 
took its riſe from the retreat of the Athenian colonies ; who, 
upon the death of Codrus, put themſelves under the command | 


of his ſon Neleus, and eſtabliſhed the twelve cities of Ienia in 
Aſia, See Erocua. 8 


— — SUR accounts, c. of the 
new books that are publiſhed, new improvements dail 

made in arts, and ſciences. See Book. | | * 
The firſt Fournal of this kind was the Journal des Scavans, 
printed at Paris: The deſign was ſet on foot for the eaſe of 


Chaifie, & Ancienne & Moderne, of M. le Clerc; the M- 


Europe ; Wolfius, Struvius, Morhoff, Fabricius, &c. 
have done ſomething of the ſame kind. ö 4 
The Memorres of the Royal Academy of Sciences ; thoſe of the 
Academy des Belles Lettres ; the Miſcellanea Nature Curioſo- 
rum; the experiments of the academy del Cimento ; the Acta 
Phila-Exoticorum Natura & Artis, which appeared from 
March 1686 to April 1687, and which are a hiſtory of the 
academy of Breſſe; and the Miſccilanea Heralinen a, or me- 
moirs of the academy of Berlin, are not ſo properly Faurna/s, 


though they are frequently ranked in the number. 


Juncker and Wolfius give the honour of the firſt invention of 
Faurnals to Photius. His PBibliatheca, however, is not alto- 
gether of the ſame nature with our Foxrnels ; nor was his de- 
ſign the ſame. It conſiſts of abridgments, and extracts of books 
which he had read during his embaſſy in Perfia. 

M. Salo firſt began the Feurnal des Scavans at Paris in 1665, 
under the name of the Sieur de Hedouville ; but his death ſoon 
after interrupted the work. The abbot Gallois then took it 


up, and he in the year 1674 gave way to the abbot de la -— 


Roque, who continued it nine years, and was ſucceeded by 
M. Caoufin, who carried it on till the year 1702 3 when the 


| abbat Bignon inſtituted a new ſociety, and committes} the care 


of continuing the Faurnal to them, who improved and publifh- 
ed it under a new form. This ſociety is ſtill continued, and 
M. de Voyer has the inſpection of the Journal; which is no 
longer the work of any ſingle author, but of a great number. 
The other French Fournals are the Memoirs and Conferences 
of Arts and Sciences, by M. Denis, during the years 1672, 
1673, and 1674: New Diſcoveries in all the Parts of Phy/ic, 
by M. de Blegny. The Journal of Phyfic, begun in 1684, 
and ſome others, diſcontinued almoſt as ſoon as begun. 

The Nauwelles de la Republique des Lettres, news from the re- 
public of letters, were begun by M. Bayle in 1684, and car- 
ried on by him till the year 1687, when M. Bayle being diſ- 
abled by fs, his friends, M. Bernard and M. de la Roque, 
took them up; and continued them till 1699. After an inter- 
ruption of nine years, M. Bernard reſumed the wark, and 
continued it to the year 1710. The Zi/tory of the Mardi of - 
the Learned, by M. Baſnage, was begun in the year 1686, 
and ended in 1710. The Univerſal Hiftrrical Library, 
by M. le Clerc, was continued to the year 1693, and con- 
tained twenty five volumes. The Bibliothegue Cboiſie, of the 
ſame author, began in 2703. The Memoirs for a Hiftory of 
Sciences and Arts, uſually called MMemoires des Trevoux, from 
the place where they are printed, began in 1701. The Efays 
of Literature reached but to a twelfth volume in 1702, 1703, 


and 


IE 


the year following. That of M. Chauvin begun at Berlin in 
1696, held out three years ; and an eſſay of the ſame kind was 
made at Geneva. Io theſe may be added, the Journal Li- 
terdire,, begun at the Hague in 17153 and that of Verdun, 
and the Memoires Litaraires de la Grande Breiagne, by M. 
de la Roche, whereof there have been fifteen tomes, and 
which is confined to Engliſh books alone. | 
Tbe Engliſh Feurnals are, the Hi/tory of the Works of the 
Learned, begun at London in 1699.  Genſura Temporum, in 
1708; About the ſame time there appeared two new ones ; 
the one under the title of, Memoirs of Literature, containing 
little more than an Engliſh tranſlation of ſome articles in the 
foreign Fournals, by M. de la Roche; the other a collection 
of looſe tracts, entitled, Bibliotheca curieſa, or a Miſcellany. 
The Italian Fournals are, that of abbot Nazari, which laſted 
from 1668 to 1681, and was printed at Rome. That of Ve- 
nice began in 1671, and ended at the ſame time with the other; 
The authors were, Peter Moretti and Francis Miletti. The 
Journal of Parma, by Roberti and father Bacchini, was drop- 
ped in 1690, and reſumed again in 1692. The Fournal of 
Ferrara, by the abbot de la Torre, begun and ended in 1691. 
La Galeria di Minerva in 1696, is the work of a ſo- 
ciety of men of letters. Signior Apoſtolo Zeno, ſecretary to 
that ſociety, begun another Journal in 1710, under the protec- 
tion of the grand duke: it is printed at Venice, and ſeveral 
perſons of diſtinction have a hand in it. The Faſti Eruditi 
della Bibliotheca Volante, were publiſhed at Parma. 
The principal among the Latin Fournals is that of Leipſic, 
under the title of Acta Eruditorum, begun in 1682. P. P. 
Manzani begun another at Parma. The Nova Literaria Ma- 
ris Balthici, laſted from 1698 to 1708, The Nova Literaria 
Germanie, collected at Hamburgh, begun in 1703, The 
Acta Literaria ex Manuſcriptis, and the Bibliotheca Curiaſa, 
begun in 1705, and ended in 1707, are the work of Struvius. 
Meſſ. Kuſter and Sike, in 1697, begun a Bibliotheca Nove- 
rum Librorum, and continued it for two years, The Swiſs 
Fournal, called Nova Literaria Helvetiæ, was begun in 
1702, by M. Scheuchzer ; and the Acta Medica Hafnenſia, 
publiſhed by T. Bartholin, make five volumes, from the 
ear 4671, to 1679, 
There are two Low-Dutch Journals; the one under the title 
of Boeckzal van Europe : it was begun at Rotterdam in 1692, 
by Peter Rabbus; and, continued from 1702 to 1708, by 
Meſſ. Sewel and Gavern : the other is by a phyſician, called 
Ruiter, who in 1710. 
The German Fournals of beſt note are, the Monathlichen Un- 
terredungen, which held from 1689, to 1698. The Biblio- 
theca Curieſa begun in 1704, and ended in 1707, both by 
M. Teptzel. "The Journal of Hanover, begun in 1700, and 
continued for two years by M. Eccard, under the direction of 
M. Leibnitz, and afterwards carried on by others. The 
Theological Fournal, publiſhed by M. Loeſcher, under the 
title of Altes and Newes, that is, old and new. A third at 
Leipſic and Francfort, the authors Mefl. Wolterck, Krauſe, 
and Groſchuffius ; and a fourth at Hall, by M. Turk. 
JOURNEY, Sabbath Day's. See the article SABBATH. 
JOURNEY-MAN *, antiently ſignified a perſon who 
wrought with another by the day ; though now, by the ſtatute, 
it extends to thoſe likewiſe who covenant to work with ano- 
ther in their occupation or trade by the year. 
The word is formed from the French journee, a day's work. 
ON See the articles PLEASURE, and PAIN. 
OYNERS Preſs. . See the article Px 25s. 
OYN.ERY, the art of working in wood, and of fitting or 
Joyning various parts, or members of it together. 
he French call it menuiſerie, from minutaria, ſmall work; 
by which it is diſtinguiſhed from carpentry, which is conver- 
ſant in the larger, and leſs curious work, See CARPENTRY. 
Column 1 See the article Col u MN. 
IPECACUAN HA, a little wreathed root, about the thick- 
neſs of a moderate quill, brought hither from ſeveral parts of 
the Weſt-Indies ; much uſed as an emetic, and againſt diar- 
rhoeas and dyſenteries, 
There are Pour kinds of it ; viz. a brown, a black, a grey, 
and a white one: the grey is moſt eſteemed in phyſic; thougb 
the brown be the mol uſed, as being eaſieſt had: It is firm, 
twiſted, difficult to break, of a ſharp bitter taſte, and grows 
in Brazil. The root of the grey Ipecacuanha is longer than 
any of the other ſorts : Ir is alſo more violent in its operation. 
It comes from Peru, by the way of Porto- bello. The Spaniards 
call it bexwgilloe, The white Ipecacuanba differs from the 
others, not only in colour, but in figure too, being leſs twiſt- 
ed, or rugged than them; and more reſembling the root of 
white dittany. | 
The Hecacuanha is purgative, and aftringent ; it is alſo a 
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and ſpirits, which alone affect the mind. Sec HEART, and 
Livtxs. 


IRENARCHA, a military officer in the Greek empire ; 


whoſe buſineſs was to provide for the peace, ſecurity, and 
tranquillity of the indes. 
The word is Greek, „eM , compoſed of «pare, peace, 
and «px@-, prince, from apx«, command, office. 
In Juſtinian's code it is mentioned, that the Irenarche are ſent 


into the provinces to maintain the public peace, by puniſhing 
crimes, and putting the laws in execution. 


| Beſides this, there was another [renarcha in the cities, to 


whom belonged the preſerving of peace, and quelling ſedition 
among the citizens. This officer was ſometimes alſo called 
8 wurbis, See PREFECT, 

he emperors I heodoſius and Honorius ſuppreſſed the office 
of Irmarche, on account of their abuſing their truſt, and diſ- 
treſſing and perſecuting the people, inſtead of maintaining peace 
among them. 


IRIS“, Rainbow. See the article RainBow. 


The word is Greek, ie, ſuppoſed by ſome to be derived from 
nie, I ſpeak, I tell; as being a meteor that is ſuppoſed to fore- 
rain, 


Irrs, in anatomy, a ftriped variegated circle round the pupil of 


the eye, formed of a duplicature of the uvea. See Uvga. 

The Iris, in different ſubjects, is of different colours: In its 
middle is a perforation through which appears a little black 
ſpeck, called the fight, pupil, or apple 45 the eye, round which 
the Iris forms a ring. See Puri, Eves, CiLIArY Liga- 
ment, &c. | 


Irrs is alſb applied to thoſe changeable colours which ſometimes 


appear in the glaſſes of teleſcopes, microſcopes, &c. fo called 
from their ſimilitude to a rainbow. 

The fame appellation is alſo given to that coloured ſpectrum, 
which a triangular 1 775 will project on a wall, when 
placed at a due angle in the ſun-beams. See PRISM. 


IRISH Terms. See the article TERMS. 
IRON, a hard, fuſible, and malleable metal, of great uſe in 


the affairs of life, See MeTAL. 

Iron conſiſts of an earth, falt, and ſulphur, but all impure, 
ill mixed, and digeſted ; which render it extremely liable to 
ruſt, See RusrT. 

Tt is the hardeſt, drieſt, and the moſt difficult to melt, of all 
metals. It may be ſoftened by heating it often in the fire, 
hammering it, and letting it cool of itſelf; and it is hardened 
by extinguiſhing it in water, See HarDENING. 

It may be rendered white, by cooling it in ſal armoniac and 
quicklime, The ſtrongeſt temper of Iron is ſaid to be that 


which it takes in the juice of ſtrained worms. See TEM 


PERING. 
A red hot [rn applied to a roll of ſulphur, diſſolves and finks 
into a fine duſt. See SULPHUR. 

Iren has a great conformity with copper; and the two are 
not. eaſily ſeparated, when ſoldered together: whence ariſes 
that uncommon friendſhip which the poets feign between Mars 
and Venus. See CoPPER, and VITRIOL. 

It has a great conformity too with the loadſtone. Rohault 
fays, it is itſelf an imperſect loadſtone ; and that if it be a long 
time expoſed in a certain ſituation, it hecomes a real loadſtone 
and mentions the Iren in the ſteeple of Notre Dame at Char- 
tres as an inſtance. See MAGNET. | 
There are ſeveral kinds of Iron, which have properties very 
different from one another :——as, 


Engliſh TRoON, which is coarſe, hard, and brittle, fit for fire- 


bars, and ſuch uſes. 


Swediſh IRoN, which is a fine, tough ſort, will beſt endure the 


hammer, is ſofteſt to file, and in all reſpects the beſt to work 
upon. | 


Spaniſh InoN, which would be as good as the Swediſh, were it 


not ſubje& to red-ſear, that is, to crack betwixt hot and cold. 


German Rox, commonly called among us Dort ſquare, becauſe 


it is brought hither from Dort, and is wrought into bars of 
three quarters of an inch ſquare : this is a coarſe Ven, and 


— fit for ordinary uſes. | 

There is another ſort uſed for making of wire, which is the 

ſofteſt, and tougheſt of all: This is not peculiar to any coun- 
| g iy, 
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try, but is indiffetently made wherever Iren h madę, though] of Tran 4s they call-them, to their forges, wheit It b wrought 
28 worſt N N 2 — — 1 296784 e hk vs.) 

- mnine-ſtone, - when it is melting, and is purely # refining Inos“ 5 CRxrintvo. 
making of wire. See Wiks. Ie e of ie, nts d Se fert, | 

. Generally. ſpeaking, the beſt Iron is that which is ſofteſt and] Herping Tron.” s. Hertie. 


tougheſt, and which, when it breaks, is of an even greyiſh 
colour, without any of thoſe glittering ſpecks, or any flaws 
- or diviſions like thoſe ſeen in broken antimonñ 

To give Iron a blue colour, with. a'grind-ftone, they rub off 


the black ſcurf, then heat it in the fire; and as it grows hor, | 


it will change colout by degrees; become firſt of a gold colour, 


— — 


Ino-Mobrps, yellow lamps of earth or ſtone, found in 
Chalk pita, about the chiltern in Oxfordſhire ; being in reality 
x kind of indigeſted fron ore. 
I RON-SICK, is applied to a ſhip or boat, when her bolts, 
nails, or ſpikes are ſo eaten with ruſt, that they make hol- 
los in the planks, whereby the ſhip leaks 


mixture of indigo and falad oil on it, while it is heating, and 
let it cool of itſelf. See BLus. che. 

Square and flat bars of ron are ſometimes twiſted, for orna- 
ment; the manner of doing which is this: After the bar is 


: 
: 


ſquare, or flat forged, they give it a flame heat, or if the work | 


be ſmall, only a blood-red heat; in which ſtate it is eaſy to 
twiſt it about as much or as little as they pleaſe, - with the 
- tongs, vice, or the like, *. 4 1 # 

The ſeveral heats which ſmiths give their Iron in working are, 


19, A ſparkling or welding heat,” which is uſed when they | 


double up their 7ron, or weld two pieces of Iron together, end 
to end. 29. A flame or white heat, which is uſed when the 
| tron has not its form and ſize, but muſt be forged into both. 
3. A blood- red heat, which is uſed when the ron has already 
its form and ſize, but wants a little hammering to ſmooth and 
fit it for the file. If the en be made too hot, it will red- 
fear, i. e. break or crackle under the hammer while it is work- 
ing between hot and cold. 

We have a great number of Iren works in moſt parts of Eng- 


land; thoſe in the foreſt of Dean, in Gloceſterſhire, are in moſt 


re. 
' The ore is there found in great abundance, differing much in 
colour, weight, and goodneſs. The beſt, called bruſb ore, is 
of a blueiſh colour, very ponderous, and full of little ſhining 
| ſpecks, like grains of ſilver; this affords the greateſt quantity 
of Tron, but being melted alone, produces a metal very ſhort 
and brittle, and therefore not ſo fit for common uſe. 
the remedying whereof, the workmen make uſe of another 
fort of material, termed cinder, which is nothing but the 
refuſe of the ore, after the metal has been extracted; and 
which being mingled with the other, in a due quantity, gives 


| 


For | 


ö 


| cenſured, and by that means rendered incapable of holding a 


IRONY'*, a figure in ſpeech, wherein we plainly intend 
| ſomething very different from what our words expreſs: a5 
when we ſeem to praiſe a perſon at a time when we evidentiy 
railly, and diſcommend him. 

The word is derived from the Greek, , diſſimulation. 
Hence Quintilian calls this figure diverſiloguium, diſfimulation, 
and i/luffon. 4 

Thus we fay, John's a very honeſt fellow ; meaning, he i; 3 
tank knave: a fine hiſtorian indeed! meaning, a lyar. — The 
Irony diſcovers itſelf rather in the tone of the ſpeaker than in 
the words. See ACCENT, | 

IRRADIATION, ſignifies an emanation, or ſhooting out 

of rays, or ſubtile efluvia from any body. See E Ax A- 

TION, Ray, EFFLuvy1a, and QpAL ITT. 

IRRATIONAL. Numbers, the fame as ' furd number,. 
See SURD, and NUMBER. 17 ih u 

IRRATIONAL E See ld pea Quantitiet. 


IRRATIONAL Soul. SOUL. 
IRREGU LAR, ſomething that deviates from the common 
forms, or rules. See REGULAR, and Roux. 
Thus we fay, an /rregular fortification, an Irregular building, 
an Jrregilar figure, Sc. See Bvitpinc, Fox TITIcA- 
T10N, FiGuREg, BAs rio, and Prace. 
In grammar, there are ſeveral declinations and conjugations 
which are Irregular, anomalous, or heteroclite. See Anxo- 
MALY, and VERB. | 9402 | 
REGULAR, among'caſuiſts, is applied to a perſon who is un- 
qualified for entering into orders, as being a baſtard, maimed, 
Sc. or to an eccleſiaſtic, who is interſited, ſulpended, or 


Is 


benefice, or diſcharging any of the ſacred functions. 
IRREGULAR Bodies, are ſolids not terminated by equal and 


* ” 


it that excellent temper of toughneſs, which cauſes this ron to | 


be preferred before any brought from _ parts, 
After they have provided the ore, their firſt work is+to calcine 
it, which is done in kilns, much after the faſhion of our ordi- 
nary lime-kilns : theſe they fill up to the top with coal and ore, 
ſtratum ſuper ſtratum ; that is, one layer upon another: and 
ſo putting fire to the bottom, they let it burn till the coal be 
waſted, and then renew the kilns with freſh ore and coal, in the 
ſame manner as before. — This is done without fuſion of the 
metal, and ſerves to conſume the more droſſy part of the ore, 
and to make it malleable ; ſupplying the beating, and waſhing, 
which are uſed in other metals. | | 
From hence they carry it to their furnaces, which are bullt of 
brick or ſtone, about twenty-four foot ſquare on the outſide, 
and near thirty foot in heighth within, not above eight or ten 
foot over where wideſt, which is about the middle; the top 
and bottom having a narrow compaſs,. much like the ſhape of 
an egg. Behind the furnace are fixed two huge pair of bellows, 
the noſes of which meet at a little hole near the bottom: theſe 
are compreſſed together by certain buttons, placed on the axis 
of a very large wheel, which is turned about by water, in the 
manner of an overſhot-mill. As ſoon as theſe buttons are ſlid 
off, the bellows are raiſed again by the counterpoiſe of weights, 
whereby they are made to play alternately, the one giving its 
blaſt while the other is riſing. | 
At firſt they fill the furnace with ore and cinder, intermixed 
with fuel, which in theſe works is always of charcoal, laying 
them hollow at the bottom, that they may more eaſily take 
fire; but after they are once kindled, the materials run toge- 
ther into a hard cake or lump, which is ſuſtained by the faſhion 
of the furnace : and through this the metal, as it melts, trickles 
down into the receivers ſet at the bottom, where there is a 
paſſage open, by which the men take away the ſcum and droſs, 
. and let out the metal as they ſee occaſion. Before the mouth 
of the furnace there lies a great bed of ſand, wherein they 
make furrows of the ſhape into which they would have their 
Tran caſt, As ſoon as the receivers are full, they let in the 
metal, which is made ſo very fluid by the violence of the fire, 
that it not only runs to a conſiderable diſtance, but ſtands af- 
terwards boiling for a good while. | | 
When the furnaces are once at work, they keep them conſtant- 
ly employed for many months together, never ſuffering the fire 
to flacken night or day; but ſtill ſupplying the waſting of the 


| 


ſimilar ſurfaces, See Bopy, and 80119. 
Inx£GULAR, in the art of building, is applied not only to the 
parts of an edifice which deviate from the proportions eſta- 
bliſhed by antique monuments, and confirmed by architect,; 
as when: a Doric column is made nine modules high, or a 


| Corinthian eleven ; but alſo to the places aud figures of build- 


ings, where the angles and ſides are made unequal, as in moſt 
of the antient caſtles ; where, without any neceſſity or con- 
finement from the ſituation, they affected ſuch irregularity. 
A column is alſo ſaid ta be /rregular, not only which deviates 
from the proportions of any of the five orders, but whoſe 
ornaments, whether in the ſhaft or capital, are abſurd and 
ill choſen. . N | hy 
IRREGULARITIES :#n the Moon's motion. See Moos. 
IRREPLEVIABILE Returnum. See RETURNUM. 
IRREPLEVIABLE, or IxxePLevisaBLe, in common 
law, ſignifies what may not be replevied, or ſet at large, up- 
on ſureties. See REePLEevy. f 
IRRORAT ION, ſometimes denotes a kind of tranſplan- 
tation, uſed for the cure of certain diſeaſes. See IRANS- 
PLANTATION, | 
It conſiſts in ſprinkling every day either trees, or other pro- 
per plants, with the urine or ſweat of the patient, or with 
the water wherein his body, or at leaſt the part affected, has 
been waſhed ; till ſuch time as the diſeaſe is removed. — As 
ſoon as the ſprinkling has been made, they throw freſh earth 
on it, in order to prevent the virtue of the mumia, that is, 
of the vital ſpirit of the liquid, from evaporating into the air. 
ISCHIADIC®*, 1E2xIAa1K0?F, an epithet given by phy ſi- 
cians to two veins of the foot, which terminate in the crura!. 
The word is derived from the Greek, ec, or wo, co 
the hip. | | 
The firſt, called the great. /chiadic, is formed by ten littſe 
branches, proceeding from the toes, which uniting together, 
paſs by the muſcles of the calf of the leg. 
The /efer Iſchiadic is formed by ſeveral ramifications, pro- 
ceeding from the skin and muſcles, which incompaſs the arti- 
_ culation of the thigh. — They are alſo called ſciatic veins. 
ISCHIAS, Iscxiapica, or IscRHIATICA. See the article 
SCIATICA. | 
ISCHIUM “, or Iscxion, in anatomy, the name of one 
of the bones of the hip; called alſo coxe, and coxendix. Sc 


fuel, and other materials, with poured in at the top: 
charcoal is ufed altogether in this work, ſea-coal will ſcarcely | 


— 


From theſe furnaces the workmen bring their ſows and pigs 


Coxa. 
_ © The word is derived from the Greek, iexve, robur, ſtrengt!. 


n the Iſchium is a deep cavity, called cotyle, or acetabulur, 
which receives the head of the thigh-bone, This cavity ' 


incom- 


| F 8.5L. | 


incompaſſed with a cartilaginous circle, which ſerves to 
ſtrengthen the thigh. 5 N , es hs | 

The I/chiur is one of the oſſa innominata, — See Tab. Anat. 
(Offedl.) fig. 3. lit. S. u. 19. fig. 12. lit. c; ſee allo Inxo- 
MINATUM. 


1SCHURTA *, in phy ſic, a diſeaſe conſiſting in an entire 


I 


SELASTICS, IszLasTiCaA, a kind of games, or com- 


ſuppreſhon of urine. Urinsg. 


* The word is Greek, lox»@a, formed from , I op, and 


er, urine. 


It is occaſioned by any thing which may obſtruct the paſſages 
of the reins, ureters, or the neck of the bladder, as ſand, 
ſtone, phlegm, &c. — It may alſo ariſe from an obſtruction 
of the nerves, which paſs to the reins or bladder, as we ſee 
it is, in a palſy of the parts below the diaphragm. The too 
great diſtention of the bladder may alſo produce the ſame ef- 
ſect; for the fibres being much lengthened, and conſequently 
condenſed, the ſpirits neceſſary for their contraction cannot 
get admittance ; | whence it is that perſons, who have retained 
their urine a long time, find a great deal of difficulty in diſ- 
charging "Hp 


bats, celebrated in the cities of Greece and Alia, in the time 
of the Roman emperors, 
The victors at theſe games had very conſiderable privilcges 


conferred on them; after the example of Auguſtus, and the 
Athenians, who did the like'to the conquerors at the Olym- 
pic, Pythian, and Iſthmian games, They were crowned on 
the ſpot, immediately after their victory; had penſions ailow- 
ed them; were furniſhed with proviſions at, the public coſt ; 
were carried home in triumph, and made to enter their cities 
through a breach in the walls: whence their appellation, from 


eoaaviee, tO enter, 


ISIA, 1ZE14, feaſts and ſacrifices antiently ſolemnized in ho- 


ISIACI, priefts of the goddeſs Ifis. — Dioſcorides tells us, 


ISING-GLASS, See the article IcyTHyYocoLLa. 
ISLAND, or IsIE, a tract of dry land, encompaſſed with 


nour of the goddeſs Ifis, 

The {fa were full of abominable impurities ; and for that 
reaſon, thoſe who were initiated were obliged to take an oath 
of ſecrely. They held for nine days ſucceſſively, but grew 
ſo ſcandalous, that the ſenate aboliſhed them at Rome, under 
the conſulate of Piſo and Gabinius. — Two hundred years af- 
ter this, they were re-eſtabliſhed by the emperor Commodus, 
who himſelf aſſiſted at them, appearing among the prieſts of 
that goddeſs with his head ſhaven, and carrying the Anubis, 


they bore a branch of ſea-wormwood in their hands inſtead of 
olive. They ſung the praiſes of the goddeſs twice a-day, viz. 
at the riſing of the ſun, when they opened her temple ; after 
which they begged alms the reſt of the day, and, returning 
at night, repeated their oriſons, and ſhut up the temple. 
Such was the life and office of the [fact ; they never covered 
their feet with any thing but the thin bark of the tree papy- 
rus, which occaſioned Prudentius and others to ſay they went 
bare-footed. They wore no garments but linen, becauſe Iſis 
was the firſt who ht mankind the culture of this com- 
modity. See Diodor. Sicul. and Plutarch's [js and Ofiris. - 


water; either with the ſea, a river, or lake. In which ſenſe, 
and ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from continent, or terra fir- 
ma, See CONTINENT. | 

Some conclude, from Gen. x. 5. and from Eccl. xliii. 23. that 
Hands are as antient as the world, and that there were ſome 
at the beginning: whatever become of this proof, it is by no 
means probable, that the large ande, far remote from the 
continent, are new, or that they either aroſe out of the ſea, 
or were torn from the main land. Nor is it leſs certain, that 
there have been new and formed, by the caſting up of 
vaſt heaps of clay, mud, ſand, &c. as that, for inſtance, of 
Tſongming, in the province of Nanquin in China: or by 
the violence of the ſea, which has torn off large promonto- 
ries from the continent, as the antients imagined Sicily, and 
even Great Britain to have been formed. It is alſo certain, 


ISOPERI 


that ſome have emerged above the waves, as Santorini for- 
merly, and three other z/cs near it lately; the laſt in 1707, 
wich roſe from the bottom of the ſea after an earthquake, 
that was ſuppoſed to have looſened it from its hold. 
Several naturaliſts are of opinion, that lands were form- 
ed at the deluge ; others think they have been rent and ſe- 
parated from the continent by violent ſtorms, inundations, 
and earthquakes. Theſe laſt have obſerved, that the Eaſt- 
Indies, which abound in and more than any other part 
of the world, are likewiſe more annoyed with earthquakes, 
tempeſts, lightning, vulcano's, Cc. than any other part. 
Varenius thinks moſt of theſe opinions true in ſome inſtan- 
ces, and believes that there have been Mands produced each 
of theſe ways. S. Helena, Aſcenſion, and other ſteep, rocky 
22 he ſuppoſes to have become ſo, by the ſeas over- 
owing their neighbouring champaigns. By the heaping up 
huge quantities of ſand, and other terreſtrial matters, he 
thinks the /ands of Zealand, Japan, &c. were formed: Su- 


matra and Ceylon, and moſt of the Eaſt-Indian op] 


Vol. 1. \ 
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concludes, that thi Ifands of the Archipelago were formed 
in the ſame way; imagining jt probable, that Deucalion's 
flood might contribute — it, See DELUGER, 

The antierits had a notion, that Delos, and ſome few other 
Iflands, roſe from the bottom of the ſea ; which, how fabu- 
ous ſoever it may appear, agrees with later obſervations. 
Seneca takes notice, that the u Theraſia roſe thus out of 
the Agean ſea in his time, of which the mariners were eye- 
witnelſes. GEF 

They had alſo an * that there are ſome Mandi which 
ſwim in the ſea. Thales, indeed; thought the whole earth, 
which we inhabit, floated, thus, in the ocean; but his opini- 
on is eaſily refuted, the channel of the ſea. being found con- 
tinuous to the ſhore: but floating lands are no ways im- 
probable, eſpecially if the earth whereof they conſiſt be light 
and ſulphureous. — Seneca ſays, that near the Cutiliz he ſaw 
ſuch an Hand, and mentions ſeveral others of the ſame kind; 
and it was even a common opinion among the antients, that 


all the Cyclades had done the fm. 
Gryphiander has written a Latin treatiſe expreſly on Mandi; 


| - FORTUNATE. 
See 3 erer | 


REFRACTION. 


« de Infulis, 

Fortunate ISLANDS, 

IsLAN D Cry/tal. 

Refrattion in I8L AND CHfHal. | | 
ISLES, in architecture, the ſides, or wings of a building; 


Sce Wing. 


ISOCHRONAL, or Isocunronovs, is applied to ſuch 


vibrations of a pendulum, as are performed in equal times. 
See PENDULUM, and ViBRAT10N, 

Of which kind are all the vibrations, or ſwings of the ſame 
pendulum, whether the arcs it deſcribes be longer or ſhorter ; 
for when it deſcribes a ſhorte arc, it moves ſo much the 
ſlower ; and when a long one, proportionably faſter, See 
OsSCILLAT1ON, CYCloiD, Oe. 


Is0CHRONAL Line, is that wherein a heavy body is ſuppoſed 


to deſcend without any acceleration, See DRScENT, and 
ACCELERATION. . | by 
Leibnitz, in the 4. Erud. Lip/. for April 1689, has a 
diſcourſe on the linea Iſochrona, in which he ſhews, that a 
heavy body, with a degree of velocity acquired by its de- 
ſcent from any heighth, may deſcend from the ſame point 
by an infinite number of //achrenal curves, which are all of 
the ſame ſpecies, differing from one another only in the mag- 
nitude of their parameters; . ſuch as are all the quadrato- 
cubical paraboloids, and conſequently ſimilar to one another. 
He ſhews alſo, how to find a line, in which a heavy body de- 
ſcending, ſhall recede uniformly from a given point, or ap- 
proach uniformly to it. 


ISOMERTA, in algebra, a method of freeing an equation 


from fractions, by reducing all the fractions to one common 
denominator, and then multiplying each member of the equa- 
tion by that common denominator, See FRACTIONS. 
This amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe called con- 
verſion of equations, See CONVERSION of Equations. 
METRICAL Figures, are ſuch as have equal 
erimeters, or circumferences. See CIRCUMFERENCE. | 
t is demonſtrated in geometry, that among {/operimetrical 
figures, that is the greateſt which contains the molt ſides, 
or angles. — From whence it follows, that the circle is the 
moſt capacious of all figures which have the ſame circamfe- 
rence with it. See CiRCLE, AREA, GC. 
That of two J/eperimetrical triangles, which have the ſame 
baſe, and one of them two ſides equal, and the other un- 
equal ; that is the greater whoſe ſides are equal. 
That of Iſeperimetrical figures whoſe ſides are equal in nym- 
ber, that is the greateſt which is equilateral, and equiangular. 
Hence flows the ſolution of that popular problem, To make 
the hedging or walling which will fence in one acre, or any 
other determinate number of acres, a, fence in any other 
greater number of acres whatever, 
For, call x one fide of a parallelogram, whoſe area is the 


number of acres 4; then will — be the other ſide, and 2 


+ 2 x, will be the circumference of the parallelogram: which 
muſt be equal to four times the ſquare root of 5, that is, 


— + 2x , whence the value of x will eaſily be had; 


and infinite numbers of ſquares and parallelograms may be made, 
which ſhall have the ſame perimeter, yet different ateas. E. pr. 
If one fide of a ſquare be 10, and one fide of a parallelogram 
be 19, and the other 1, ſuch ſquare and parallelogram will 
be 1ſoperimetrical, viz. each 40; yet the area of the ſquare 
will be 100, and of the parallelogram only 19. 


ISOSCELES Triangle, is a triangle which hath two equal 


ſides. See TRIANGLE. | 

In an Jſoſceles triangle, FD E (Tab. Geometry, fig. 69.) the 
angles, y and u, oppoſite to the equal ſides, are equal; and a 
line drawn from the top or vertex, F, cutting the baſe into 
two equal parts, is perpendicular to the baſe. 


ISSUANT, IssvinG, in heraldry, is underſtood of a lion, 


or other animal, in a coat of arms, that ſeems juſt coming 


a 


S K k out 


* 
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ort froth under 4 Chief, ſeſſe, a houſe, a wood; of the Hke, 


and only ſhews half his body. 10 ES 
It is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh: the lion [/rant from the lion 


naiflatit : Some fy, the J/iraxt is that which comes out from 


- the bottom of the chief, ſhewing his head, neck, the tip of 
| his fore- legs and his tail, againſt the chief of the cot; where 
as the naiffant has its riſe about the middle of the field, and 
ſhews all his fore - part, with the tip of his tail, as if he were 
riſing out of the earth. See NAIs$ANT. VIRGINS 
ISS U E, in common law, has divers applications; being ſome- 
times taken for the children begotten between a man and his 
Vvife ſometimes, for profits growing from amerciaments or 
- fines ſometintes, for profits of lands and tenements — but 
more frequently, for the point of matter depending in ſuit, 
v hereupon the parties join, and put their cauſe to the trial 
of the jury. | of. | 
In all theſe octafions, Iſue bas but one ſignification, which 
is, an effect of a cauſe preceding; as, the children are the ef- 
ſect of the marriage between the parents: The profits grow- 
ing to the king or lord, from the puniſhment of any man's 


to the trial of twelve men, is the effect of pleading, or 


proceſs, Ser TRIAI, GGW. 
Iſuue; in this laſt fignification,” is eithet general, ot ſpecial. 
General Iss uE ſeems to be that whete 


done any ſuch thing as the 
For example, if it be an offence 
defendant plead Not guilty ; this 


23 lays to his charge. 
againſt any ſtatute, and the 
being put to the jury, is 


called the General ue. — So, if a man complain of a pri- 


vate wrong, which the defendant denies, and pleads no 
- wrong, nor difſeifin ; and this be referred to the jury, it is 


DO 4 


likewiſe the Grurral Iſue. 


Special Iss vu x, is that wherein ſpecial matters being alledged by 


the defendant in his defence,” both parties join on this point, 
and ſo go to a demurrer, if it be quæſtio juris; or to a trial 
by the jury, if it be quæſtio facti: As in aſſault and battery, 
- where the defendant pleads that the plaintiff truck firſt. 
ISSUES, in phyfre,” ſmall artificial apertures in a fleſhy part 
of the body, to drain off ſuperfluous moiſture, or give vent 
to any noxious humour. Sce FONTICULUS, ” 
They are uſually made in the arms, 2 or back, either by 
cauſtics, or inciſion. Caution is uſed to place them about 
the middle of a muſcle, that the neceſſary motion of the 
part may not incommode them, or pain the patient. — 
There is an eaſy way of making an ue, which ſucceeds 
- beſt in children; it is done after this manner: Having ap- 


plied a ſmall piece of bliſtering plaiſter, abour the bigneſs of 


a ſmall pea, to the part where you would have an ue, and 
letting it lie on for a few hours, it will cauſe a bliſter ; the 
skin being raiſed, apply a pea as uſual, and compreſs it tight 
with a bandage, till by degrees it ſinks in, and forms an Tſe. 
Ifues are very uſeful in many diſtempers, ſeveral of which, 
when -obſtinate, cannot be cored without them; as an hy- 
- drocephalus, ophthalmia, old ulcers, Sc. See SE To WW. 


ISTHMIA, IzeuiA, or IsTHMIAN Games, ran 


- IsTHMi1t, were folemn ſports, held in honour of Nep- 
tune: being the third in rank of thoſe ſo much celebrated in 
- antignt Greece. See Games. . 
Plutarch, in the life of Theſeus, tells us, they were inſti- 
tuted by that hero in imitation of Hercules, who had before 
inſtituted the Olympic games; but Archias refers their inſti- 
tution to Melicerta, or Palæmon, whom the Latins call Por- 
tumnus. — Others fay, they were inſtituted by Nifis, ſon of 
Neptune ; and others, by Siſyphus, brother of Athamas, king 
of Corinth, about 1350 years before Chriſt : however this 
be, it was in the /#hmus of Corinth they were celebrated, 
and hence aroſe their name, | | 
Archias and others fay, the conqueror's prize at theſe games 
was a crown of parſley. — Plutarch and Strabo fay, it was 
at firſt a crown of pine; that this was afterwards changed for 
one of parſley, but that at length the pine was reſumed ; and 
to this was added a reward of 100 ſilver drachmæ. 
Theſe games were held every three years, or, according to Pliny, 
every five, and eſteemed ſo ſacred, that after the deſtruction 
of Corinth, the Sicyonians were charged with the keeping 
. them up. They were ſo celebrated, and the concourſe at 


them was ſo great, that only the prime perſons of the moſt re- 


mar kable cities could have place in them. — The Athenians 
| had only as much room allotted them as the fail of a ſhip, 
which they ſent yearly to Delos, could cover. 
ISTHMUS, 1£©@M0Oz, a narrow neck, or flip of gtound, 
which joins two continents; or joins a peninſula to the terra 
firma, and ſeparates two ſeas. See PENINSULA, 
The moſt celebrated 1Zhmus's are thoſe of Panama or Darien, 
Which joins North and South America; that of Suez, which 
connects Aſia and Africa; that of Corinth, or Peloponneſus, 
in the Morea; that of Crim-Tartary, otherwiſe called Tau- 
rica cherſoneſus ; that of the peninſula Romania, and Eriſſo, 
or the | £20 of the 'Thracian cherſoneſus, twelve furlongs 
broad); being that which Xerxes undertook to cut through. 


g , 
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y it is referred to the 
jury to bring in their verdict, whether or no the defendant hath | 


: 
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'The afttients had ſeveral defigns of cutting the [th mu; of Go: 
rinth, which is a rocky hillock, about ten miles over; but 
they were all vain, the invention of fluices being not then 
knowti, — There have been attempts, too, for cutting the 
hmus of Suez, to make a communication between the Re. 
atid the Mediterranean. So he be We | 
Is raus, is alſo applied by anatomiſts to. ſeveral parts of the 
|  Hutfian body, n part of the throat, ſitu- 
ate betwixt the two tonſils. See THROAT, and Toxs 11 
Alſo, to the ridge that ſepatates the two noſtrils See Nos 
ITALIAN, the language ſpoke in Italy. See LANA“ 
This tongue is derived principally from the Latin, and of 
all the languages formed from the Latin, there is none whic;, 
carries with it more viſible marks of its original than the 
jan: riss. . 
It is accounted one of the moſt perfect among the modes; 
tongues, containing words and phraſes to repreſent all ide: 
to expreſs all ſentiments, to deliver one's ſelf on all ſubject,” 
to name all the inſtruments, and parts of arts, We, — 1; ;, 
complained indeed, that it has too many diminutives and ſu- 
perlatives, or rather augmentatives ; but without any great 
reaſon: for if thoſe words convey nothing fiirther to the 
mind than the juſt ideas of things, they are no more fault) 
than our pleonaſins and hyperbole's. 5 
The character of the Halian tongue, it muſt be owned, i; 
very different from that of our own, which is the reaſon per- 
haps why we are ſo apt to find fault with it: for though 
the Italia be proper for all kinds of writing, for all ſtyle, 
and for all ſubjeCts ; yet there are many of their celebrate! 
authors that do not ſucceed when tranſlated into Engliſh, and 
which an Evgliſhman cannot read, with pleaſurs, even :., 
their original. — The language correſponds to the genius of 
the people; they are flew, and thoughtful, and accordingly 
their language runs heavily, though ſmoothly. and many of 
their words are lengthened out to a great degree, — They 
have a good taſte of muſic z and, to gratify their paſſion thi; 
way, have altered abundance of their primitive words; eu- 
ving out conſonants, taking in vowels, ſoftening and lenothen- 
ing out their terminations, for the fake of the cadence. 
Hence the language is tendered extremely muſical, and ſuc- 
ceeds better than any other in opera's, ſome parts of po- 
etry; but it fails in ſtrength and nerves : hence alſo a great 
part of its words, borrowed from the Latin, become fo ar 
diſguiſed, that they are not eaſily known again. 


The multitude of ſovereign ſtates into which Jealy is divided, 
has given occaſion to à great number of different dialects in 
that language; which, however, are all good in the place 
where they ate uſed. — The Tuſcan is uſually preferred to 
the other dialects, and the Roman pronunciation to that of 
the other cities ;. whence the italian proverb, Lingua 7. ofcana 
in Bocca Romana. bn ods 

The Italian is generally pretty well underſtood through 
Europe, and is frequently ſpoken in Germany, Poland, and 
Hungary. — At Conſtantinople, in Greece, and in the port: 
of the Levant, the /talian is uſed as commonly as the lan- 
guage of the country ; indeed in thoſe places it is not ſpoke 
ſo pure as in Tuſcany, but is corrupted with many of the 
proper words and idioms of the place, whence it takes a nc 
name, and is called Frank Italian. See Frank, 

3 Coins, | Coin. 

TALIAN Meaſures. WAS. MxAsuRx. 

ITALIAN Me, $5. the =, Monk v. 

ITALIAN Silks. SILK. 

ITALIC, or ITAL1an Hours, are the twenty-four hours 
of the natural day, accounted from the ſun-ſetting of on: 
day, to the fame again the next day, See Hovs. 

This way of reckoning was uſed by the Jews of old, and by 
the Italians to this day. See Day, Tims, Ge. : 

ITaiic Charatter, in printing. See LETTER. 

ITALIC Se, is the name of a party of antient philoſophers, 
founded by Pythagoras; ſo called, . becauſe that philoſopher 
taught in Italy; ſpreading his doctrine among the people ot 
Tarentum, Metapontus, Heraclea, Naples, &c. See Pr- 
THAGOREAN. | | 

IT CH, a diſeaſe of the skin, wherein it is corrupted by the 
ouzing ont of certain ſharp ſaline humours, which gather in- 
to puſtules, and occaſion a pruritus, or itching. 

There are two kinds of: 7/ch, a humid and a dry kind. The 
latter has been uſually ſuppoſed to be owing to an atrabilary 
humour, and the former to a ſaline pituita : they are bot! 
- contagious, | 

Dr. Bononio has given a much more rational account of the 
cauſe of this diſtemper, than any author before him: he ex 
amined ſeveral! globules of the matter picked out of the pu- 
ſtules of itchy perſons with a microſcupe, and found then 
to be minute living creatures, in ſhape refembling a tortoiſc, 
of brisk motion, with fix feet, a ſharp head, and two little 
horns at the end of the ſnout. — Hence he makes no ſcrup!: 
to impute this contagious diſeaſe to the continual biting cf 
theſe animalcules in the skin; by means of which ſome por- 
tion of the ſerum. ouzing out through the ſmall apertures ©! 

the 
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veſſels, and ſo make ſcabs, cfv ſores, c. 


Hence We perceive how. the Itch comes to be catching, 3 ſince | 


- 


crawling, on the ſurface of the body, 33 well as under the 


Hence alſo we learn the reaſon of the cure of this difeaſe by 
lixivial waſhes, baths, and ointments made of ſalts, ſulphurs, 
mercury, Ce. theſe being ver) powerful in killing the ver- 
min lodged. in the cavities of the Skin, which ſcratching will 
never do ; the) being too minute to be caught under the nails. 


And if in practice it is found that this diſeaſe, 


ITINERA T Judges, ot Fuſtices, ſuch as 


- - 


ITINERARY Celan. & See the article 


To be entitled to the privileges of the Jubilee, 
faſting, alms, and prayers 


pope 3 to make commutations of vows, Cc. 


n other indulgences are ſuſpended. 

One of our kings, viz. Edward III. cauſed 
be obſerved in manner of a Jubilee, when 
or” of age, but not before or after. This 


Good -Friday; and at Lyons, when the feaſt 
tift concurs with the fealt of Corpus Chriſti, 


V cift, and they 


to be cured by unction, frequently returns again; this is eaſi- 
ly accounted for 3 Gnce, though the ointment may have killed 
all the living Creatures, yet it may not, poſſibly, have de- 
ſtroyed all their eggs laid, 33 it were, in the neſts of the 
skin; from which they afterwards breed again, and rene 


thoſe cauſes called pleas of the crown : the ſame with what are 
otherwiſe called juſtices in re. See JUSTICE. 
ITINE RARY, the deſcription 2 traveller gives of the 
courſe of his. pur ne); and of the curioſities, Ge. he obſerved | 


The Itinerary of Antonine ſhews all the grand Roman roads 
in the empire, and all the tations of the Roman army. — It 
was drawn up by order of the emperor Antoninus Pius 3 but 
is now ver) deſective, having ſuffered much under the hands 


Cotruux. 
REiTERATION- 
JUBILEE „ among the Jews, Jenoted every fifticth year 3 
being that following the revolution of ſeven weeks of years 3 
at which ume all the ſlaves Were made free, and all lands 


* The word, according ©? ſome authors, comes from the He- 
brew Jabel, which ſignifies þ/?y * But this muſt be 3 miſ- 
rake ; for the Hebrew 7A Fobel, does not ſignify fifty 3 


grants A plenary indulgence to all Unners ; Af leaſt to as many 
5 viſit the churches of S. Peter, and 8. Paul at Rome. See 


the Germans called this the golden year 3 which occaſioned 
Clement VI. to reduce the period of the F ubilee to fifty years. 
— Urban VI. appointed it to be held ever) thirty five years» 
that being the age of our SAvIOuT ; and Sixtus IV. brought it 
down to every twenty five, that every perſon might have the 


During the time o 


and by ſcratching increaſe the miſchief ; breaking not only 
the little puſtules, but the skin doo, and ſome little blood- 


after it ſeemed 


were formerly 
to hear chiefly 


JU BILEUS, or Justus, 5 ſed among the Romaniſts to 


ſignify a religious who has 
Such veteran religious are diſpenſed with in ſome places from 
attending mattins, or a ſtrict ob ervation of any other of their 


: o 


Juni vs i alſo extended to any man 3 hundred years. old; 


Jubilees are NoW become more frequent; and the pope grants 
them as often as the church, Or hizaſelf, have occaſion for 
them, —T here 5 uſually one at the inauguration of a new] JUDGE» in ſcripture, is applied to certain eminent perſons cho. 


the bull enjoins 


It gives the prieſts a full power 
to abſolve, in all caſes, even thoſe otherwiſe reſerved to the 


in which it dif- 


his birth-day to 
he became fiſty 
he did, by re- 
treaſon, making 


good laws, and granting man) privileges to the people. 

There are particular Jubilees in certain cities, When ſevetal 
of their feaſts fall on the ſame day: At Puy en Velay, for 
inftance, When the feaſt of the Annunciation happens On 


f Jubilee 


| 


| 


— 


non invenietur in ſeriptrone, inquiratur te noribus, quantum 
temporis fuit cum alters, & ft ſub corte ubiles manſit, ſine 


vituperatione maneat in æternum. 


UD Auricula. Se the article AURICULA. 
UDAICUS Labis, 4 grey, ſoft, brittle ſtone, in form of an 


acorn, having lines drawn regularly on ies ſurface, as if they 
were turned. | | N 

It is of ſome uſe in phy ſic ; being ſuppoſed to ve endued with 
a lithonthriptic po Wer: and therefore applied to diſſolve the 


tone in the bladder. See L1THONTHRIPTIC: 


UD ALSM. che religious doctrines, and rites of the Jews. 


but a temporary diſpenſation, and was to give Way) at leaſt 

the ceremonial part of it, at the coming of the Meſhas. — 

For a compleat ſyſtem of Judaiſm {ze the books of Moſes. 

Judaiſm Was antiently divided into ſeveral ſecte; the princi- 

al whereof were the Phariſees, Sadduces, and Eſſenians. See 
HARISEE, SADDUCES, Ce. 

At preſent there are but two ſets among the Jews, vz. the 


Caraites, wh admit of no rule of religion, but the law 


- written by Moſes ; and the Rabbiniſts, who add to the law, 


the traditions of the Talmud. Sce CARAIT E, and RAR 


It has been obſerved, that 2 of all other religions, is 
y abjured. — in the 18th of Ed- 


ward I. the parliament granted the king a fifteenth for the 


expulſion of Judaiſm. 

In England, formerly, the Jews and all their goods belonged 
to the chief lord where they lived, and he had ſuch abſolute 
property in them, that he might ſell them 3 for they had not 
liberty to remove to another lord without leave. Mat. Paris 
tells us, that Henry III. fold the Jews to earl Richard his 


brother for 2 term of years, that 99 rex excoriaverats comes 


They were diſtinguiſhed from the Chriſtians both living and 
dying, for they had prop*t judges and courts wherein their 
cauſes were tried and they wore a badge on their breaſt over 
their clothes in ſhape of a table, and were fined if they ſtir- 
red abroad without ſuch badges. Ihe) were never buried 
in the country, but brought up to London, and interred with- 


JUDGE, an officer appointed by the ſovereign powers of any 


country, to diſtribute that juſtice to their ſubjects which they 
See JUSTICE- 


The character of Judge is 2 part of the regal authority, 
The chief function of Judge: is for the trial of cauſes both 


The Engliſh Judges are choſen out of the ſergeants at law, 
and are conſtituted by letters patent. Their commiſſions are 


bounded with this limitation, Fatturi 


creation they take an oath, that they will indifferently mini- 
ſter juſtice to all them that ſhall have any ſuit, or plea before 
them ; and this they will not forbear to do, though the king 
þy his letters, or by expreſs word of mouth, ſhould com- 


mand the contrary- 


ſen by God himſelf to govern the Jews, from the time of 
Joſhua, till the eſtabliſnment of the kings. | 
The Hebrews were governed by 6freen Fudget, ſor the ſpace 
of 340 Years, viz. from the time of Othniel their firſt, to 
that of Heli their laſt Judge. 

The Judges Were not ordinary magiſtrates, put appointed by 
God on extraordinary occaſions, as, to head the ar mies, to de- 
liver the people from their enemies, &c.— Salian has obſerved 
that they not only pour in the courts of juſtice, but werc 
alſo at the head o f f 

thing that concerned the government of the ſtate; though 
they never aſſumed the title either of princes, governors, or 
the like. 

Infome reſpects the) reſembled kings: viz, 1. In that their 
authority was given them for life, and not for a limited time 
29, They ruled alone, and without any dependency , which 
occaſioned Joſephus to call their ſtate monarchical. 


— 


P 2 ͤ —— 


e 


2 


2 


. power of life, and death, but only 
dependently of them. 3% They, never 
| their own pleaſure, but only when 
God, or called to it by the people. 4“, 
tribute. 52, They did not ſucceed cach 
but after the death of one there was frequently 
of ſeveral years, ere a ſucceſſo 
did not uſe the enſigns of ſovere 


Leſtament, containing the hiſto 


we have been ſpeaking. 


The author is not known : It is 

come from any ſingle; hand, bein 
veral little hiſtories, which at firſt 
afterwards collected by Eſdras, or Sam 
and, in all likelihood, were taken fro 
annals, or memoirs, compoſed by the. ſev 
UDG MENT, a faculty of the. ſoul, by w 
the relation between two, or more, ideas. Se 


and Sour, 


Thus, when we Judge that the ſun is 
the underſtanding firſt compares 
the moon, and finding the idea of t 
of the moon, the will perfectly a 
nor puts the mind upon any farther en 
It is not the underitanding then that 
thought; Fudgments and reaſonings, 
derſtanding, are but mere perceptions: it is 
Judges, by acquieſcing in what is repreſen 


deritanding. See WII I, G. 


laſtly, that it perceives the relati 
lations of things, in reaſonings; 
the underſtanding are in effect no 
See PEzRC#PTION, and Reason: 
Thus, when we perceive, for inſtan 


Further, reaſoning conliſts in perceiving 


tion of inequality between 2 
only a Fudgment) but alſo the 


the relation of twice. 2 and 4, 
and 6; which conſtitutes a reaſoning, 
therefore only perceives, and it is the 
reaſons in aſſenting voluntarily to w 
repreſents. See RB ASL, and UND ERSTA 


Indeed, when the things which 


as having already viewed it on all 


lation to the queſtion in hand. 


What has been already repreſented 
diſturb it any further; in which 


conſiſts. 


This reſt or Judgment, then, not bein 
in their laſt evidence, we are a 
the effect of the will. So long 


—momnyp., + ee 


tion of the underſtanding, which they call 


re commanded 
exacted no 


6%. They 
or diadem. 
new laws, but were 
f the laws of Moſes. 

cal book of the Old 
ry of the Zadges, whereof | 


is a Canoni 


but were 
volume ; 


into a ſingle 
journals, 


the antient 
ch it perceives 
e FAcuLTy, 


— 


at perception, 
See AssENT. 
as is ordinarily 
part of the un- 
the will alone that 
ted to it by the un- 
Jupaukvr » God. 


ore than pure perceptions. 


» twice 2 being 4, 
I perceiv 
and 4, 


relation ty between 


that judges of 
obſer ved, that 


ppear intirely evident, 


ve any re- 
to reſt in 


g free when things are 


that it is not 


ery thing 
moſt of 
are difficult, and that contain vari 
mmand the un- 
nd to make new 
e ready to allow 
be voluntary. 
hat even the Fudg- 
are not volunta 
th to be an ac- 
aſſent, to diſtin- | 
which they attri- 


Il may co 

further, a 
diſcoveries ; whence it is, that we are mor 
the Fudgments formed on theſe ſubjects to 
Moſt philoſophers, however, maintain, t 


„% 


matters af goodneſs ; there being nothing, which we do not 


know fonie reaſon for forbearing, to love, 80 that we here 


our liberty is not ſo Parent, when we conſent to the truth, 
eſpecially when it appears perfectly evident: And this leads u; 


twice 2 are 4, becauſe we have no appearance of reaſon t 
diſſuade us from it. See LI BERT, Türk, FREEDOM, S.. 


Jupguzxr, in a legal ſenſe, a ſentence or decifion pronoun. 


ced by authority of a king, or other power, either by their 
own mouth, or by that of their judges and officers, whon: 
they appoint to adminiſter Juſtice in their ſtead. Sce Josrier, 


Of Tudgments, forme are definitive, others only Preparatory, 
proviſional, or interlocutory, Se Darixrrivk, Ix TER. 
LOCUTORY, Se. | | 

The antient words of Judgment are very ſignificant, conſide- 
ratum gi, &c. becauſe Pacman is ever given by the court 
upon conſideration had o 


Ju picruu Das. 


ning falſe UDGMENT, ASSIGNING, 
Maſs r Juopeneny, | See CMass. 

Arreft of JubouEN T. ' JArRResr. 
Fillainous JupouEN T. VIIIAIxous. 


JUDICAT URE, the quality, or profeſſion of thoſe who 


adminiſter juſtice. See JusTics. 
In which ſenſe Judicature is à kind of prieſthood.— In France 


offices of Fudicature are venal. See Orrick. 
Juvicaturs, is alſo uſed to ſignify the extent of the jquriſdic- 


tion of a judge, and the court wherein he ſits to render juſtice, 


June Cora non JUDICE. See Coram. 

JUDICIAL. | FExTRAJupiciar. 

Juvpicrtar Aftrology. & See the article ASTROLOGY. 

Juvrierar Vit, | 

UDIGALTS Lex. See the article LEX. 

A Aſtrology, ele I ASTROLOGY. 

Jupicitagy Dok. 00 5 See the article 

JUDICIO Falſe. See the article FaLs0. 

JUDICIUM De; *, JudGuzxr of Gad, was a term an- 
tiently applied to all extraordinary trials of ſecret crimes ; 


Deposit. 


whole body in cold Mater, in hopes God would work a mi- 


racle, rather than ſuffer truth and innocence to periſh. See 


TRIAI, Pu RAT TON, &c. 
Si /e ſuper defendere nos Palſit, Judicio Dei 11. aqua vel ferro fe- 
ret de co juſtitia. | 


Theſe cuſtoms were a long time kept up, even among Chriſ- 


of the biſhops, prieſts, and ſecular judges, after three days 
faſting, confeſſion, communion, and a world of adjurations 
and ceremonies, deſcribed at large by Du Cange. | 

Ju piciun Mie. See the article ASSIsA, 

JUGULAR, among anatomiſts, is applied to certain veins 
of the neck, which terminate in the ſubclavians, See Vein. 
The Tugular veins are two on each ſide ; the one external, 
receiving the blood from the face, and the external parts of the 
head ; the other internal, which receives the blood from the 
brain, — See Tab. Anuar. ( Angeiol.) fig. 6. lite. ii. It, 

Jucur ar is alſo applied to certain glands of the neck, in the 
ſpaces between the muſcles, 

The Fugular glands are in number fourteen, and are of dif. 
ferent figures, ſome larger, 'others leſs ; they are faſtned to 
each other by certain membranes and veſſels ; and their ſub- 
ſtance is like that of the maxillaries. 

They ſeparate a lympha, which is cony ed by thoſe veſſels 
to the adjacent muſcles. — It is an obſtruction in thoſe glands 
which occaſions the kings-evil, Dious. See EvII. 


The Juice, or ſap is that to Plants, which blood is to animals, 
See SAP, and BLoop. 

There are Juices of divers ki nds, aqueous, VInous, oleaginous, 
gummous, reſincus, and bituminous ; and of all taſtes, and co- 


lours. See Gum, Rrstx, O1t, Ce. 5 
r. 


plant, or ſuch as ſpontancouſly exſude ; and that he has made 
curds, and cakes of the Fuices of a great number of plants; 
he adds, that 28 the Fuices of plants ſeem to be compounded 
and mixed of liquors of different kinds; it is probable, if 
the caſeous part be narcotic, for inſtance, the whey may not 


be ſoz or the one may be hurtful, and the other 2 good and 
uſeful medicament. 

JuiCB ö alſo applied to ſeveral, and even to all, the fluids or 
humours in an animal body. See Frulp, HUMOUR, and 


name. Gliffon, Wharton, and Willis, were the firſt who 
made mention A the Nervous Juice; they take it to be a 
kind of vebicle for the animal ſpirits, ſerving to prevent their 
diſſipating doo haſtily z and think it alſo ſerves to nouriſh the 


ic JUICE, is a liquor ſeparated in the glands of the 


pancreas. Gee PANCREAS» and PANCREATIC. 

Ju1CE is alſo applied to the vapours, and humidities incloſed in 
the earth. 
Thus cryſtal is Cid to be formed of 3 lapidific Juice; metals 
are generated of vapours and Juices condenſed in the earth. 


JU JUBS JojuB#, or Ziaypbæ, te fruit of a tree of the 
ſame name, growing Very common in Italy, and Provence. 
The Jujubs are about the ſize of a plumb, oval, red with- 


ſtus's rewgn- 

JULEP, or JULAP> JULAPIUM, in pharmacy, an eaſy, a- 
greeable, extemporaneous potion preſcribed to ſick perſons ; 
uſually compoſed of diſtilled waters, or light decoctions, fre- 
quently (weetned with ſugar, or proper ſyrops. 

* The word, according to Menage, is derived from the Arabic, 
Giulep, ox rather from the Greek {»aaTior. Olearius derives 
it from Gu/ap, ® Perſian word, ſignifying roſe-wonter- 

It is ſometimes uſed as the ordinary drink in certain diſeaſes, 
but more uſually 25 2 vehicle for other forms of medicines z 
ſerving chiefly to dilute, to correct the peccant humours, reſtore 
the declining force of the heart, and promote ſleep. 


JULI AN Tear *, See the article Julian Y FAR- 
The — ? the old account of the year, Kill in uſe among 
us in England. It is ſo called from its founder Julius Cæſar, 
and by that name is diſtinguiſhed from the new, or Gregorian 


account, uſed in moſt parts of Europe. 


JULIAN Period. See the article Julian PERIOD- 
The Julian Period is ſo called, as being adapted to the Julian 


pr See YEAR. 
t is made to commence before the creation of the world, 
and that more or leſs, according to the hypotheſis that is fol- 
lowed. Its principal advantage conſiſts in this, that the ſame 
years of the cycles of the ſan, moon, and indiction, belong- 
ing to any year of this Period, will never fall together again 
till after the expiration of 7980 years, which, according to 
the received opinions, will ſcarce happen before the con- 
ſummation of all things. The firſt year of the Chriſtian 
æra, in all our ſyſtems of chronology» is always the 4714th 
of the Julian Period. 
To find what year of the Julian Period any given year of 
Chriſt anſwers to: To the given year of Chriſt add 4713; 
(becauſe ſo many Years of the Julian Period were expired 
before A. D. 1.) and the ſum gives the year of the Julian 
Period ſought. 
For inſtance, I would know what year of the Fulian Period 
A. D. 1720 anſwers to. Now 1720 + 47139433» the 
year ſought of the Julian Period. 
On the contrary, having the year of the Julian Periid given, 
to find what year of Chriſt anſwers thereto : From the year 
of the Julian Periad given, ſubtract 4713, and the reſidue 
will be the year ſought. 
For inſtance, I would k no- what year of Chriſt anſwers to 
the Julian Period 64333 whereſore, 6433 — 47131720 
the year ſought. 
If the year of the Julian period given be leſs than 4713, 
then ſubtract the ſame from 4714 (which is the year of the 
Julian Period that anſwers to the year of Chriſt 1.) and the 
reſidue will ſhew how long before (the beginning of the com- 
mon computation from the nativity of) Chriſt, the given 
= of the Julian Period was. 
or inſtance, the city of Rome is ſaid to have been built, 
P. 3960, 1 would know how long it was built before 
Chriſt? Now 1714 —3960=754 Wherefore Rome Was 
built 75 4 years before Chriſt. | 


vo I. I. 


JuLian Calendar. 1 8 CALENDAR, 
ULTIAN Epocha. e the article | | 
ULUS®, i040, an antient hymn ſung by the Greeks, 
and after them by the Romans, during, the time of their har- 
velt, in honour of Ceres and Bacchus; to render thoſe dei- 
ties propitious. | 
*T — iu deflved from the Greek h whence #ag* 
a ſheaf, 
This hymn was ſometimes alſo called Demetrulus or Deme- 


JuLvs is alſo a name which dotaniſts give to thoſe worm” 
like tufts, or palms, (as they are called in willows) which, at 
the beginning of the year, grow outs and hang pendulous 
down from hazcls, walnut-trees, oaks, cheſnut trees, mul- 
berry trees, aſhes, &c. popularly Called catkint. See Car- 


Mr. Ray takes them ſor collections of the ſtamina of the 

flowers of the tree, becauſe in fertile trees and plants they 

have abundance of ſeminal veſſels, and ſeed-pods 3 which opi- 
nion is adopted by Bradley, who makes them to be the male 
bloſſoms, and to ſerve to impregnate the rudiments of the 
fruit, or female bloſſoms, which appear on the ſame trees, 
or others of the fame ſort. See PLANT, and GENERA” 
rio. 

JULY , the ſeventh month of the year 3 during, which the ſun 


enters the ſign Leo. See MonTH, Y EAR» Sc. 

* The word 1s derived from the Latin Julius, the firname of 

* Ceſar the dictator, who was born in It. — Mark Antony 
firſt gave this month the name July; which before was called 
Onintilts, as being the fifth month of the year, in the old Ro- 


man calendar eſtabliſhed by Romulus,.. which begun in the 
month of March. — For the ſame reaſon, Auguſt was called 
ſextilis, and September, October, November, and December, 


{ill retain the name of their firſt rank. 


On the 19th day of this month the dog-days are commonly 
ſuppoſed to begin; when, according to Hippocrates and Pliny, 
the ſea boils, wine turns ſour, dogs £9 mad, the bile is in- 
creaſed and irritated, and all aniinals decline and languiſh, Cc. 


See CANICULAR- 
JUNCTURE, any joint, or cloſing of two bodies. See 
Joi xt, ARTICULATION, and D1ARTHROSIS» 
JUNE®, the ſixth month of the year; during which the 
ſun enters the ſign of Cancer. See Mon n. and Y EAR. 
* The word comes from the Latin Junius, which ſome derive 
© gar Ovid, in the 6th of his Faſti, makes the goddeſs 
ay» 
Junius 4 2 nomine nomen habet. 
/ Others rather derive it 4 Funioribus, this being for young peo 
ple, as the month of May was for old ones. 
Junius oft juvenums qui fuit ant? ſenum- 
In this month is the ſummer ſolſtice. See SOLSTICE. 
JUNIPER Berries, the fruit of the ſhrub Juniperus 3 much 
uſed in medicine. | 
Etmuller bad a vaſt opinion of Juniper Berries: The rob 
made of the expreſſed juice of che green berries, has been 
called the theriaca Germanorum 3 ſo much are they eſteemed 


by that nation for their alexipharmic qualities. 
They are certainly <rminative 3 but their moſt remarkable 


properties Are in ſcouring the viſcera, and particularly the reius 


and * paſſages, 45 all of the turpentine kind do. 
of this ſhrub is alſo of conſiderable uſe in phy ſic: 


it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, expels wind, clears the Jungs, 
provokes the menſes, and removes obſtructions of the viſcera * 


It is further ſaid to be ſudorific, cephalic, and hyſteric. — 
From it they Jraw a ſpirit, 2 tincture, an elixir, extract, 


and a rataha. 


It is ſaid it will laſt an hundred years without armen "2 


the chymiſts add, that a coal of Juniper, covered with alnes 

of the ſame kind, will keep on fire an entire year. 
JUNTA, called alſo Jux ro, and JuNcTo, 4 council or 

company of ſeveral perſons meeting for the diſpatch of an7 

buſineſs. | | 

The term is particularly uſed in the Spaniſh, and Portugueſe 

affairs. — On the death of Charles II. king of Spain, the 


„ 


kingdom was govern d, during the abſence of Philip V. by 3 


Junta. 

th Portugal they have three conſiderable Junta's the Junta 
of commerce, that of the three eſtates, and that of tobacco. 
The firſt Was eſtabliſned by king John IV. this is a Council 
of marine. The ſame king aſſembled the ſtates of his king- 
dom to create the tribunal of the Funta of the three eſtates. 


iVORY, the tooth, or tusk of an elephant, growing on 
each ſide of his trunk; ſome what in form of an horn. See 

Took. 

Juory is much eſteemed ſor its colour, its poliſh, and the 
fineneſs of its grain when wrought. — Dioſcorides ſays, that 
by boiling it the ſpace of ax hours with the root of man- 
dragoras, it becomes ſo ſoft and tractable, that one may ma- 
nage it as he pleaſes. See DYING+ 

The Ivory of the iſle of Ceylon, and that of the iſland of A- 
chem, have this peculiarity, wax they never become yellow, 
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as thoſe. of the Terra firma and Eaſt. Indies do; on which ar- right- angles to the plane of his annual ahi, (See Day 
count the former are much dearer. a | WIC | ; 
Black lvory, is the native Ivory burnt, and taken out in leaves an eye placed on his ſurſace would never perceive ; 


or ſhivers when become black, It is ground with water, | of them: unleſs, per as ſpots pPalling over the F * 
and made up into little cakes or troches, uſed by the paint- disk, when they happen 100: come between the eye bad the 
ers. See BLACK. a - i} fun. The parallax. of the ſun, viewed from Jupiter, will 
JUPITER, in mythology, &. See the article Gop. ſcarce be ſenſible, no more than that of Saturn, neither b.. 


Fla men of Jurir ER. See the article FLAMEN, and Drarrs, ing much above 20 ſeconds ; fo that the ſun's apparent 91 

JueriTzR, X, in aſtronomy, one of the ſuperior planets; re- meter in Fupiter will not above fix minutes. The Outer. 
| markable for its brightneſs ; Which, by.its Proper motion, ſeerms| mot of "Zupiter's lateljites will appear almoſt as big as the 
to revolve round the earth in about twelve years. See aner. moon does to us, wiz. five times the diameter, and 2 133 

Fupiter is ſituate between Saturn and Mars: It has a rotation the disk of the ſun, — Dr. Gregory adds, that an aſtrono- 

round its own axis in 9 hours, 56 minutes ; and a penodical | mer in Jupiter would eaſily diſtinguiſh two kinds of planets 

revolution round the ſun in 4332 days, 12 hours, 200 9g”. four nearer him, viz. the fatellites, and wo, iz. the S., 

Jupiter is the biggeſt of all the planets : Its diameter to that and Saturn, more remote. The former, however, will fall 

of the tun appears, by aſtronomical obſervations, to be 45} vaſtly ſhort of the ſun in brightneſs, notwithſtanding the 

1977 is to 10000; to that of Saturn as, 1077 to, 889, to reat diſproportion in the diſtances and apparent magnitude 

tlat of the earth as 1077 to 104. The force of gravity on F: * 

its ſurface is to that on the ſurface of the ſun, as 797,15 is to will have four different kinds of months, and the numb, 


the earth, as 797,15 to 407, 832. The denſity of its mat- moons are eclipſed as often as, being in oppoſition to the ſun 
ter is to that of the ſun as 7404 to T0000, to that of Saturn they fall Within the ſhadow of Fupiter ; and again, as oft 2; 
as 7404 to 6011, to that of the earth as 7404 to 3921. The! being in conjunction with the ſun, they project their ſhadow. 
quantity of matter contained in its body, is to that of the ſun to ; Sg they make an eclipſe of the ſun to an eye place, 
as 9,248 to 10000, to that of Saturn as 9,248 to 1223, to] in that part of Zapiter where the ſhadow falls, But in te. 


that of the earth * 9,248 to 0,0044, See RR VOLUTION, gard the orbits of theſe ſatellites are in a plane which js in- 


whence he gathers, that the diameter of the ſun, to an eye 
placed in Jupiter, would not be a fifth part of what it ap- 
Pears to us; and therefore his disk would be twenty-five times 
less, and his light and heat in the ſame proportion; See D1- 


I deg. 20 min, His EXCENtricity is 250; and Huygens com- 
putes his ſurface to be four hundred times as large as that of 
dur earth. See INCLINATION, ExcanTaicity, Se. 
Jupiter is one of the ſuperior planets, that is, of the three 
which are above the ſun. Hence it has no parallax, its diſtance 
from the earth ing too preat, to have any ſenſible propor- 


Though it be the greateſt of the planets, yet its revolution 

about its axis is the ſwifteſt. Its polar axis is obſerved to be 

8 ſhorter than its equatorial diameter; and Sir Iſaac Newton 
— to be as 8 to 9. 60 that its figure 

is a ſpheroid, and the ſwiftneſs of its rotation occaſions this 
ſpheroidiſm to be more ſenſible than that of any other of the 


but in the others it is Juſt the reverſe, 
The ſhadow of 77 though it reaches far beyond its (4- 
ort of any other plane ; not could any c- 


reach Saturn, unleſs Jupiter's diameter were half that of the 

lanets. | ſun ; whereas; in effect, it is not one ninth of it. 
eng appears almoſt as large as Venus, but is not altoge- : | a 

ther ſo bright: He is eclipſed by the moon, by the ſun, and 

even by Mars, — Hevelius is {aid to have once obſerved Ju- 

piter's diameter ſeven inches, having inequalities like the 
moon. See PRAsEs. 53 


determining the longitude at ſea. See LoxcGrtupe, 
| Juerres, among alchymiſts, ſignifies the Philoſophers gold, 
Sir Iſaac Newton thinks are formed in his atmoſphere, — In 
theſe are ſeveral maculæ, or ſpots ; from whoſe motion, the 
motion of 4 oof round its axis is ſaid to bave been firſt 
he diſcovery of Which is controverted between 
Euſtachio, P. Gotignies, C. ini, and Campani, See Bes, 
Macurzx, e. | 
The four little ſtars, or moons, which move round Jupiter, 
were firſt diſcovered by Galileo, who called them the 2/tra 


e: for inſtance, Jupiter is the maſter of the god: ; 
and gold, ſay they, is the moſt precious of metals. Mercury 
is the ambaſſador of Jupiter; and this ſhow; with how much 
eaſe Mercury inſinuates into every thing. upiter holds th: 
thunderbolt as his ſcepter ; which evidently points out th: 
external ſulphur uſed in projection, Jupiter has the heavens 
for his ordinary habitation 3 this ſhews him volatile, dry, and 


the Jow, but prolific and fruitfu] earth, diſcover, lay they, 
its fecundity ; and that gold might be made, were the way 
minutes, The third, which is the greateſt of all, is diftant | of prepariag it diſcovered. In a word, Jupiter is the ſon 0. 
from Fupiter 13 ſemi-diameters, and finiſhes its courſe in 7 Saturn, which ſhews ſome relemblance between the qualitics 
days, 3 hours, and 50 minutes, The laſt, which is the leaf} of gold and lead. See Gorp, SATURN, Leap, Es. 
of all, is diſtant from Jupiter 23 ſemi-diameters; its period | URATA M. — Aiſa cadit in Juratam, See ASS18A, 
- is 16 days, 18 hours, and 9 minutes, | JURATI. See the article Jurars. | 
| \, "Theſe four moons muſt make a pleaſing ſpeRacle to the inha- | 
We; bitants of Fupiter, if it be true there are any ; for ſome. | 


the obſervations whereof are found of eſpecial uſe in deter-. Furats, or ſworn aſſiſtants, to govern the iſland. | 
mining the longitude. Caſſini has made tables for calculating LOSE De Joux. See DR Fac TO, and Poss ESSL10ON. 
| the immerſions and emerſions of Jupiters firſt ſatellite. Sec Duo Juxk. See the article QUo Jure. | 
LF Ecr ipse, Lovorrupz, r. TURIDICI Dies. See the article Dies, 
[4 Comparative ANtronomy of JJorirER. — The day and night are JURISCO NSUL TUS, or Jux Bcoxsulrus, I Crus, 
3 of the ſame length in Jupiter all over his ſurface, viz. five among the Romans, was a perſon learned in the law; a 
| hours each; the axis of his diurnal rotation being nearly at | maſter of the Roman juriſprudence who wasconſulted on the 


Z oL 


jaterpretation ot che laws, and cuſtoms, and the difficult points 


in law-ſuits. See Crvai-Law. 


The fifteen books of the Digeſt were compiled wholly from 


the anſwers, or reports of the antient Juriſconſulti. ribo- 
nianus, in ing the two thouſand volumes from whence 


We ſhould ſcarce have known any thing beyond their bare 
names, had not Pomponius, who lived in the ſecond century, 


raken care to Friſco ſome circumſtances of their office. 


our chamber-counſellors, who arrived at the honour of being 


conſulted, through age and experience, but never pleaded at 
the bar. Their pleading advocates, ot lawyers, Never became 


1 See Apvoc ATE. 
n 


emperors appointed the judges to follow their advice. 


guſtus advanced them to be public officers of che empire; ſo 
That they were no longer confined to the petty counſels of 


pr perſons. 


n. Rutilius has written the lives of the moſt famous Ju- 


riſconſulti, who have lived within theſe 2000 years: 


JU RISDICTION, a power, Of authority which a man 


has to do juſtice in caſes of complaint made before him. 


There are two inds of Juriſdiction, the one eccleſiaſtical, 


the other ſecular. 


Secular JURISDICTION) belongs to the king and his juſtices, or 


delegates. See JusTICE, CovurT, &c. 


Eccleſia ical JURISDICTION, belongs to biſhops, and their de- 


puties. See Bisnor, OFFICIAL, fc. 


Biſhops, c. have do kinds of Juriſdiftion, the one inter- 
nal, which is exerciſed over the conſcience in things purely 
ſpiritual z and this they are ſuppoſed to hold immediate 


God: The other contentiou?, which is a privilege ſome prince? 
have given them of terminating diſputes between eccleſiaſtics, 


and laymen. See ConTENTIOUS. 


JURISP RUDENCE, the ſcience of what is juſt and un- 
juſt, or of the laws, rights, cuſtoms, ſtatutes, &c. neceſſary 


for the doing of juſtice. See LAW. 


Civil Furiſprudences is that of the Roman law ; canonical,that 
of the canon law 3 feudal, that of fees. See CI VI I, CANON, 


JUROR, JuRATo®R, in a legal ſenſe, one of thoſe twenty- 
four, or twelve men, who are ſworn to deliver truth upon 


ſach evidence as ſhall be given them touching any matter in 


queſtion, Sce Jury, and VERDICT. 


The puniſhment of petty =__ attainted of giving a verdict 


contrary to evidence, wil 


TAINT. 
Challenge to the J URORS- Gee the article CHALLENGE. 


JURY, in common law, ſignifies twenty-four, Or twelve 
men, ſworn to enquire of a matter of fact, and declar 
truth, upon ſuch evidence as ſhall be delivered them touching 


the matter in queſtion. See JUROR, and EN GUEST. 


The Fury is to be choſen out of the lame claſs or rank with 
the accuſed 3 and if be be 2 foreigner, he may demand a Fury 


half foreigners and half Engliſhmen. 


There are ordinarily tlürty-ſix impannelled, whereof, in cri- 
minal caſes, the perſon accuſed has the liberty to challenge or 
ſet aſide twenty-four, and to pick out twelve at his pleaſure. 
— Theſe twelve are preſent at che trial, after which the) 
withdraw into a chamber by themſelves, where they are to 
be ſhut up without fire or candle, victuals or drink, till ſuch 
time as they agree in their verdict, and declare unanimoully | 


that the defendant is either guilty of the charge laid againſt 
him, or not guilty. Upon which, the judge paſſes the ſen- 


tence preſcribed by the law. 


In England there are three ſorts of trials, viz. ONE by par- 
liament, another by battle, and a third by Axe, or Fury. See 


TRIAL, COMBAT), Sc. 


The trial by aſſize (be the action civil or criminal, public or 
private, perſonal or real) is referred for the fact to 2 Fury, 
and as they find it, ſo paſſes the judgment. See ASS1ZE. 
This Fury is not only uſed in circuits of juſtices errant, but 
it ap- 
pertains to moſt courts of the common law, yet it is 
remarkable in the half-year courts of the juſtices errant, com 
monly called the great 4 zes, and in the quarter- ſeſſions 
and in them it is moſt ordinarily called a Jury! In other 
courts it is uſually called an inqueſt, and in the court- baron, 4 


alſo in other courts and matters of office: But though 


12 of the homage. See ENQUEST- 


x the general aſſize there are uſually many Juries, becauſe 
chere are a great many Cauſes, both civil and criminal, com 


monly to be tried 3 
and the reſt 
ſhould be one in 

Grand JURY; 

tlemen, or 

ferently b 

all bills of i 


either approve, 


court by certiorari; 
to another Jury, an 
And preſently upon 


inquelt, a man is ſai 


times of the commonwealth, the advecati had by much 
the more honourable employment, as being in the ready way 
to attain to the higheſt preferments. They then deſpiſed the 
Furiſconſulti, calling them in deriſion formularit and legulet, 
=; having invented certain forms, and monoſyllables, in order 
to give their anſwers the greater appearance of gravity and 
myſtery. But in proceſs of time they became. ſo much e- 
ſteemed, that they Were called prudentes and ſapientes, and the 


they are forth 
Petit JURY,C 
nelled as we 
paſs upon offen 
ther guilty, or 
found guilty, is 
and condemnation 3 


See TwELvE Men. 
aſs upon civil cauſes real, are all, of ſo many 43 


ly be had, of the fame hundred, where the 
in queſtion doth lie, being four at leaſt ; 
and they, upon due examination, bring in their verdict either 
for the demandant, 
Clerk of the 
JURY-MA 
temporaneous for 
pieces of timber, 
in a fight, or by 
JUS, and Jv 
oronae, R 
d, which diffe 
concerning the fu 
ROGATIVE, Cc. 


Quale Jus. 
Us Toge. 


ST 


"Thoſe that p 
can convenient 
land or tenement 


URIES. 

ST, an appellation given by the ſeamen to an *. 
t of maſt, patched up of yards, Or other 
and ſet up in the room of a true maſt, Joſt 
a ſtorm. 

See the article LAW, RicHT, Cc. 
ights of the Crown, is part of the law of Eng- 
rs in many things from the general law 
bject. Cote on Ii. See KinG, PRE” 


* a ſportiv 
gainſt man, armed 


Latin juxtas 
ther 7745 en, 


age of 
ſon it was 
tournament. 


Antiently, 7 
tainment at a 
borrowed thele exerciſes from the Moors, and call them Fuego 
recd, or cane-play. — Some take them to be the 


dus T rojanus, antiently practiſed by the youth 


ingly, is very ſevere. See AT- 


de cannas, 
ſame with the 1 
of Rome. See TROIA. 
The Turks ul 
T he difference 


ſpecies. 
and engagements, 
Juſis were 
near each 
that the turname 
of cavalicrs, who 
combat of one inan 
were uſually made in turnaments, after a general rencounter 
avaliers, yet they Were ſometimes ſingly, and in- 
turnament. See TURNAMENT. 

for the firſt time at 2 Fuſt, forfeited his 
unleſs he had forfeited before at à turna- 


of all the c 
dependent of any 
He who appeared 
helm or caſque, 


Jus 


Jusricx, 
4 of beneficence 


it obſerves an © 


ributrve 


are either 
ſigned ; an 
trical propor 
Commutatrve 
and in the equa 


— 
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whereof one is called the Grand Jury, 
the Petit Furies; of which, it ſeems, there 
every hundred. | 
ts of twenty-four grave and ſubſtantial gen- 
ſome of the better ſort of yeomen, choſen indif. 
the ſheriff out of the whole ſhire, to conſider of 
adiament preferred to the court; which — do 
by writing upon them billa vera ; or diſallow 
by indorſing iger am. See B11, IGNORAMUS) &c, 
Such as they do approve, if they touch life and death, are far- 
ther referred to another Jury, to be conſidered of, becauſe 
the caſe is of much importance but others of lighter mo- 
ment are, upon their allowance, without more ado; fined by 
the bench z except the party traverſe the indictment; or chal- 
lenge it for inſufficiency, or remove the cauſe to a higher 
in which two former caſes it is referred 
4 in the latter, tranſmitted to a highet bar. 
the allowance, of this bill, by the grand 
4 to be indited. See InDICTMENT. 
Such as they diſallow, ate delivered to the bench, by whom 
with cancelled; or torn. 
&s of twelve men at the leaſt, and are impan- 
Il upon criminal as upon civil cauſes : thoſe that 
ces of life and death, bring in their verdict ei- 
not guilty z whereupon the priſoner, if he be 
ſaid to be convicted, and receives judgment 
or otherwiſe is acquitted, and ſet free. 


or tenant. 


See the article CLERK: 


* See the article QUALE jus. 


Tod A. 


e kind of combat on horſeback, man a- 
with lances. See TURNAMENT. 


» The word is by ſome derived from the French joufte, of the 
becauſe the combatants fou ht near one another. 


"Imakus derives it from the modern Greek zouſtra, or ka- 

which is uſed in this ſenſe by Nicephorus Gre- 

ers derive it from 12 4; which in the corrupt 
e 


the Latin tongue Was u 
ſuppoſed a more juſt and equal combat than the 


for this exerciſe, by rea- 


uſts and tournaments made à part of the enter- 
I folem 


n feaſts, and rejoicings. — The Spaniards 


them till, and call them lancing the gerid. 

between Fuf!- 2nd turnaments conſiſts in this, 
that the latter is the genus, . which the former is only 4 
Tournaments included a kinds of military ſports, 
made out of gallantry and diverſton, — 
thoſe particular combats where the parties Were 
other, and engaged with lance and ſwotd : add, 
nt was frequently performed by 2 number 
fought in a body. The Tuff was à ſingle 


againſt another. -— Though the 7/8 


See the article APP UI. 

CE, JusTITIA, A conſtant defire or inclination to 
Ine his due; or a habit by which the mind is dif- 
1 determined to give ever) man his own. 

may be divided into diſtributive, commutative, and 


is concerned in matters of government; 


and is either remuneratorys or punitive : 
lity in dealing rewards and puniſhments, AC- 
h man's condition and merit; for as actions 
or evil; ſor the good, rewards muſt be aſ- 
4 for the evil, puniſhments : and herein a geome- 
tion is obſerved. See D1isTRIBUTLYE. 

JusTICE, is converſant in matters of commerce, 
| commutation or exchanging of things, and pro- 


ceeds 
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Poetical JusTICE. 


Tbey were much like our Juſtices of affize at this day 3 


JusTICEs of Affize, are ſuch as were wont, by ſpecial com- 


U 


oeeds according to an arithmetical equality, without any re- 
gard to perſons and circumſtances. 


Legal Jus Cx, is that which reſides in the ſtate, or monarch, 
by whoſe power and authority the effects of commutative and 


diſtributive Juſtice are frequently ſuperſeded, or ſuſpended 3 | 


as in a dearth of corn, if a perſon that has a ſtock by him 
will not ſell it, it (hall be taken from bim; and the like. 

Hand of J usr. ful HanD. 

Officers of JUSTICE. 88 deans J OFFICE, 

Po TICAL. 

Temperament ad Ius rIT AM. See the article I &MPERA- 
MENT, 

JusTr1cs, JusTITHARIUS, is likewiſe an officer appointed 
by the king, or commonwealth, to do right by way of judg- 
ment, See JUDGE, and JUDGMENT. | r 
He is called Juſtice, not judge; antiently Juſticia, not juſti- 
ciarius, becauſe he has his authority by deputation, as de e- 
gate to the king, and not jure magiſtratus; ſo that he can- 
not depute any other in his ſtead; the 7u/tice of the foreſt 
only excepted. 

Of theſe 7u/tices, we have various kinds in England: viz. 

Chief JosT1icg of the King's-bench, is the capital Fuſtice of 

reat Britain, and a lord by his office. — His buſineſs is 
chiefly to hear and determine all pleas of the crown ; that is, 
ſuch as concern offences againſt the crowngAdignity, and 
peace of the king, as treaſons, felonies, &c. Sec King's: 
BRNCH. | 
This officer was formerly not only Chief Juſtice, but alſo 
chief baron of the exchequer, and maſter of the court of 
wards, -— He uſually ſat in the king's palace, and there exe- 
cuted that office, formerly performed per comitem palatii; he 
determined, in that place, all the differences happening be- 
tween the barons and other great men. | 
He had the prerogative of being vicegerent of the kingdom, 
whenever the king went beyond ſea, and was uſually choſen 
to that office out of the prime nobility ; but his power was 
reduced by king Richard I. and king Henry I. — His office 
is now divided, and his title changed from Caprtalis Angliz 
Juſticiarius, to Capitalis Fuſticiarius ad placita, coram rege 
tenenda, or Capitalis Fufttciarius banci regu. 


Chief JusTiCs of - the Common-pleas, be who, with his af 


ſiſtants, hears and determines all cauſes at the- common law ; 
that is to ſay, all civil cauſes between common perſons, as 


might not, without great damage and charge, be brought 
to Landon; and therefore Fuftices, for r 
miſſion particularly authorized, were ſent down to them. 
Theſe continue twice not pr to paſs the circuit, by two 
and two, through all England, difpatching their ſeveral bu. 
neſſes by ſeveral commiſhons ; for they have one commiſſion 
to take aſſiaes, another to deliver goals, and another of oyer 
and terminer, Sc. Sec CirRcvir, and AssTz R. 

JusTICts of Goal-delivery, thoſe commiſſioned to hear and de- 
termine cauſes appertaining to ſuch as for any offence are caſt 
into priſon, + 
Their commiſſion is now turned over to the Fuftices of affize. 

JusTICES of Nift Prius, are now the ſame with Fuftices of a/- 
ſize: It is a common adjournment of a cauſe in the comman- 
pleas, to put it off to ſuch a day, Ni privs Fufticiarii vele- 
rint ad eas partes ad capiendas aſſiſas : from which clauſe of ad- 
journment, they are called 7uf/tices of Nife Prius, as well as 
Tuſtices of Aſſeze, by reaſon of the writ, and actions they 

J have to "_ = See Nrs8r-PrLus. | 

USTICES of Dyer and Terminer, were Juſtices deputed 
ſome ſpecial oc aſions to hear and 4 55 1 
T he commiſſion of oyer and terminer is directed to certain 
perſons, upon any inſurrection, heinous demeanor, or treſ- 
paſs committed. See Oy ER. 

JusTices of the Peace, are perſons of intereſt, and credit, ap- 
pointed by the king's commiſſion to attend the peace of the 
country where they live. See PEAce. 

Of theſe, ſome, for ſpecial reſpect, are made of the guoru1, 
fo as no buſineſs of importance may be diſpatched without the 
preſence, or aſſent of them, or one of them. See Quor vm. 
The office of a 7u/lice of the peace, is to call before him, 
examine, and commit to priſon all thieves, murderers, wan- 
dring rogues, thoſe that hold conſpiracies, riots, and almoſt 
all delinquents, which may occaſion the breach of the peace, 
and quiet of the ſubject; to commit to priſon ſuch as cannot 
find bail, and to ſee them brought forth in due time to trial. 
The original of ; Ax” of the peace, is referred to the fourth 
year of Edward III. They were firſt called conſervators, or 
wardens of the peace. See ConsERvaTOR. © 

JUSTIF CATION, in theology, that grace which rcn- 
ders a man juſt in the ſight of God, and worthy of eternal 
happineſs. See IMPUTATI1ON. 

'T he Romaniſts and Reformed are extremely divided about 


well perſonal as real: and he alſo is a lord by his office. See] the doctrine of Fuftification ; the latter contending for Fuſti- 


Common-PLEAS. 

JusTICE of the Foreſt, is a lord by his office, who has power 
and authority to determine oftences committed in the king's 
foreſts, &c. which are not to be determined by any other 
court, or Juſtice, See FOREST. 

Of theſe there are two, whereof one has juriſdiction over all 
the foreſts on this ſide Trent, and the other beyond it. 

By many antient records, it appears to be a place of great ho- 
nour and authority, and is never beſtowed but on ſome per- 
fon of great diſtinction. — The court where this Zu/tice ſits, 


is called the Juſtice- ſeat of the foreſt. 


This is the only Fuſtice who may appoint a deputy; he is al- | 


ſo called Fuftice in eyre of the for gt. 


JusTiICEs in Eyre, Juſticiarii Itinerantes, or Errantes, were | 


thoſe antiently ſent with commiſſion into divers counties to 
hear ſuch cauſes, eſpecially, as were termed pleas 7 the 
crown ; and that for the eaſe of the ſubject; who muſt elſe 
have been hurried to the courts of Weſtminſter, if the cauſe 
were too high for the county courts. 

According to ſome, theſe Fu/tices were ſent once in ſeven 
years, but others will have them to be ſent oftner. — Cam- 


den ſays, they were inſtituted in the reign of king Henry II. 
but they appear to be of 'an older date. 


though for authority, and manner of proceeding, very diffe- 
rent. f 


| fication by -fiſth alone, and the former by good works. See 


Mzsxzrr, Sc. 
JUSTIFYING Grace. See the article Gx AcE. 


JUST NESS, the exactneſs, or regularity of any thing. 
Fuſtneſs is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of 3 and ſenti- 
ments. — The Juftnes of a thought conſiſts in a certain pre- 
ciſion, or accuracy, by which every part of it is perfectly 
true, and pertinent to the ſubject. * | 
TJuſineſs of language, conſiſts in uſing proper, and well-choſen 
terms; in not ſaying either too much, or too little. 
M. de Mere, who has written on Fu/tneſs of mind, diſtin- 
guiſhes two kinds of F»/neſs ; the one ariſing from taſte and 
genius; the other, from good ſenſe, or right reaſon. —T here 
are no certain rules to be laid down for the former, viz. to 
ſhew the beauty and exactneſs in the turn, or choice of a 
thought; the latter conſiſts in the juſt relation which things 
have to one another. N KP | 
JUVENALITA, or JuvenaLts Ludi, games, exerciſes of 
body, and combats, inſtituted by Nero the firſt time his 
beard was ſhaved, 
They were celebrated in private houſes, and even the women 
had a ſhare in them: Probably, they were the ſame with what 
were otherwiſe called Neroniana. 
JUXTAPOSITION, is uſed by philoſophers to denote 
that ſpecies of growth, which is performed by the appoſition 
of new matter to the ſurface, or outſide of old. See Ac- 


miſſion, to be ſent into this or that county, to take aſſi zes, 
for the eaſe of the ſubjects. See Ass Iz E. 


For whereas theſe actions paſs always by jury, ſo many men | 


CRETION. 
In which ſenſe, it ſtands oppoſed to intuſ*/uſception ; where 
the growth of a body is performed by the reception of a juice 
within it, diffuſed through its canals. See NUT&1T1ON. 
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KALEND AR. 
KALENDS. 
K ALI, a plant growing on the ſea coaſts, and, as ſome ſay, 
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A double conſonant, and the tenth letter of the al- 
See LETTER, and CoNnSONANT. 

ed from the Greek Nappa; and Was 

among the Latins : riſcian looked 

rfluous letter, and ſays, it was never to be uſed 

bortowed from the Greek. Dauſquius, af- 

obſerves, that it was unknown to the antient 

Romans. Indeed we ſeldom find it in any Latin authors, 

excepting in the word Kalende, where it ſometimes ſtands 

in lieu of a C. wa Carthage, however, is frequent] ſpelt on 


* 


. ak with s K: S AL VIS AUGG: ET CAES. FEL. 


KART. and ſometimes the letter K alone ſtood for Car- 


reverſe of the medals of the emperors of Conſtantinople, ſig- 
nified KONSTANT INUS; and on the Greek medals 
he will have it to ſignify KO14H 111, Ceele-ſyria. 
Quintilian tells us, that in his time ſome people had gotten 
a miſtaken notion, that wherever the letter C and A oc- 
curred at the beginning of a word, K ought to-be uſed in- 
ſtead of the C. See C. | 

Lipſius obſerves, that K was a ſtigma, antiently marked on 
the foreheads of criminals with a red-hot iron. 

The letter X has various ſignifications in old charters, and 
diploma's 3 for inſtance, K R food for chorus, K R. C. for 
cara civitas, K R M. for carmen, K R. A M. N. carus 
amicus noſter, K S. chaos, K T. capite tonſus, &c. 

The French never uſe the letter K, excepting in a few terms 
of art, and proper names borrowed from other countries. — 
Ablancourt, in his dialogue of the letters, brings in K com- 
plaining, that he has been often in a fair way to be baniſhed 
out of the French alphabet, and confined to the countries of 
the North. 

In the Engliſh, the K is uſed much mare than needs be, 
particularly at the ends of words after C, as in publick, 


phyſick, &c. where it is of no manner of ſervice. 


K is alſo a numeral- letter, ſignifying 250», according to the 


verſe; . 
K guogue ducentos & quinquagintd tenebit. 
When it had a ſtroke at top, K it ſtood for 25 000. 


| K ABIN, KHABIN, KeBiN, or KUBIN, 4 temporary kind 


of marriage, in uſe among the Mahometans. 

"The Kabin is contracted before the cadi, in whoſe preſence 
che man eſpouſes the woman for a certain time, upon condi- 
tion that if he quits her at the end of that term, ſhe ſhall 
be. allowed a certain ſum of money. See MARRIAGE, and 


-ConNCUBINE. 


Some authors ſay, that the Kabin is only permitted among 
the Perſians, and in the ſect of Ali; but others maintain, 
chat it is alſo practiſed among the Turks. 


K AD ARI, or KADARITES, 4 ſect among the Maho- 


metans, who deny the favourite tenet of the Muſſulmen, 
predeſtination 3 and maintain the doctrine of liberty and free- 
will in all its latitude. See CADARI. 


> See the article CALENDAR. 
CALENDS. 


even in the ſand of the ſea; whoſe aſhes are of great uſe in 
the making of glaſs, and ſoap. 

The name Kali, or Alkali, was given it by the Arabians : 
among naturaliſts it is alſo called ſalicornia, ſoda, &c. in Eng- 
liſh, g/aſs-wort, and ſalt-wort. See GLASS. 

Kali grows in great abundance in Egypt, and Syria; alſo in 
Languedoc, and Provence, where it is cultivated by the far- 
mers, who ſow whole fields of it to good effect. 

Being burnt, its aſhes made into a lye, and boiled with oil, 
make the beſt ſoap. See SAF. 


Out of the fame aſhes, called alſo pulverine, is extracted a 


ſalt, called Alkali ſalt; Which, mixed with a ſort of ſand, 
make the fine ? called cryſtal. See ALKALI, c. 

The manner of pre] aring, or procuring the aſhes, in Langue- 
doc, is this: When the tree is grown up to its pitch, they 
cut it down, and let it dry; aſterwards they burn and calcin 
it in certain pits like lime-kilns, dug in the ground for that 


purpoſe, which are cloſe covered up with earth, ſo as no 
air may come at the fire. The matter by this means is not 
reduced into aſhes only, but made into a very hard ſtone, 
like rock-ſalt, which they are forced to break with hammers 
to get it out; and this matter they call ſalicor, or ſoda in 
the flone. | 
They make ſuch quantities f it here, that they export it 
into ſeveral other countries, but principally into Italy, where 
the Venetians manufacture it into thoſe beautiful glaſſes, 
which they afterwards return into moſt countries in Eu- 
rope. 5 | 

1 95 ſoda made here is inferior to chat brought 
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KEB 


from Alicant. The beſt is in little dry ſonorous lumps, ot 
a blueiſh grey colour, and full of little eyes, Or holes. 


KALIPH. See the article CALIPH- | 
K AN, or KHAN, the name of an officer in Perſia; anſwer- 


ing to that of governor in Europe. See GOVERNOR. 


There are Kans of provinces, countries, and cities, WI 
have different additions to diſtingyiſh them. 


K API, a term in the eaſtern countries for gate. 


Thus the chief gate of the palace of the emperor of Perſia, 
5 called Alla Kapi, the gate of God. — Hence alſo, the of- 
ficer who has the command of the grand ſeignior's palace- 


gates, is called Kapighi Bachi. 
KARABE. See the article CARABE. 
KARATA, by ſome called Caraguata madca, à kind of 


aloe growing in America; whoſe leaves, when boiled, are 
made into a thread, of good uſe for making cloth, fiſhing- 
nets, N Its root, or leaves, thrown into the river, ſtun 
the fiſh&@#to that degree, that they are eaſily taken with the 
hand: Its ſtalk, when dried and burnt, ſerves for tinder 3 
and wheh briskly rubbed on a harder wood, takes fire, and 


conſumes itſelf. 


Kk ARK RONY, a building where the royal manufactures of 


Perſia are carried on. 

Here are made their tapeſtries, cloth of gold, filk; wool, and 
brocades, velvets, taffeties, coats of mall, ſabres, bows, ar- 
rows, and other arms. There are alſo painters in miniature, 


goldſmiths, lapidaries, Qc. 


KARL E, a Saxon word, uſed in our laws, ſometimes ſimply 


for a man, and ſometimes for a ſervant, or clown. 
Hence the Saxons call a ſeaman 2 buſcarle, and a domeſtic 


ſervant huſcarle. 


K ASI, a term in the Eaſt, applied to the fourth pontiff of 


Perſia, who is alſo the ſecond lieutenant civil, and judges of 
temporal, as well as ſpiritual affairs. . 
He has two deputies, who determine matters of leſs conſe- 
quence; particularly quarrels ariſing in coffce-houſes, Which 
make a great part of their buſineſs. 


KAUR-YSAOUL, a body of ſoldiers, who ſorm the laſt 


of the five corps of the king of Perſia's guards. 

They are in number 2000, all horſe, commanded by the 
conſtable, and in his abſence by the captain of the watch. — 
They keep watch in the night around the palace, ſerve to 
keep off the crowd when the ſophi goes om horſeback, keep 
Glence at the audience of ambaſſadors, ſeize the kans and 
other officers when diſgraced, and cut off their heads when 


the ſophi commands it. 


KAY *®, or KEV, a wharf, or place by the watet-ſide, in a 


ſea-port, for the loading, and unloading of merchandize. See 


WHARF, and QUAY:- 

„The verb cajare, in old writers, according to Scaliger, ſig- 

nifies to keep in, or reſtram; and hence came our term Kay 3 
the ground where they are made being bound 1n with planks 


and poſts. 


KAY AGE, the money, Or toll, paid for loading, or un- 


loading warcs at kays. See KA, and WHARF. 


KEBER *, the name of a ſect among the Perſians, who, for 


the generality, Arc rich merchants. 
* The word ſignifies infidel, formed from the Turkiſh Xiaphir, 
a renegado; or, rather, they both come from WD Caprer 3 
which, in the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic, ſignifies 70 deny. 
Though they inhabit the middle of Perſia, and are found 1 
great numbers in the ſuburbs of Iſpahan, yet it is not known 
whether or no they are otiginally Perſians, 45 having nothing 
in common with the other Perſians, but the language. — They 
are diſtingviſhed by their beard, which they Wear very long; 
and by their dreſs, which is quite different from the reſt. 
They are, in effect, heathens, but ate in great toputation 
for the regularity of their life. — Some authors ſay, they 2- 
dore fire, in imitation of the antient perſians; but this is 
contradicted by others: They belicve the immortality of the 
ſoul, and have ſome things like what the antients taught of 
hell, and the Ely ſian fields. See GAU RI. | 
When any of them die, they Iet looſe à cock in his houſe; 
and drive it out into 2 field; if a fox ſeizes it, and bears it 
off, they make no doubt but the ſoul of the defunct is ſaved. 
If this firſt experiment does not ſatisfy them, they have recourſe 
to a ſecond, which 1s concluſive 3 they carry the carcaſs into 


— 
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the burying- ground, and prop it againſt the wall wich a fork : ff 
the birds peck out the right eye, they look on him as one of 
the predeſtinated, and bury him with a great deal of cere- 
mony, letting bim down gently into the grave; but if the 
birds begin with the left eye, they conclude him à reprobate, 
and throw him headlong into a ditch. 


KEBLA, or KEBLAH> called alſo K EBLEH) K1BL EH, and 


AlL K EBL A, among the Muſſulmen, denotes that point, or quar- 


ter, to which they turn themſelves when they ſay their prayers. 
q Mm Mahomet 
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Mahomet at firſt durſt not ropoſe any other Xl to his French ſometimes -vermillon or grain de gall, or derne, x 
2 which was the rh a kind of neſt of an inſect, about the ſize of a juniper-berr.. 
of the Jews and Chriſtians, — In courſe of time, however, round, ſmooth, and gloſſy of a beautiful red colour, and 


being willing to bring his own off from = communication full of a mucilaginous juice, .of the ſame dye; found ad: 


pointed them, in the Alcorm, to turn themſelves, at prayer, | let oak, called by botanifts tex aculeata cocetglandifera : 
towards the temple of Mecca ; from which time they called growing in Spain, Languedoc, and other hot countries. 
thoſe two temples the XKeblatan, or two Keblas. | The Kermes berry is of à vinous ſmell, a bitter, "though 
Ricaut adds, that it is not the temple. of Mecca, properly agreeable taſte; and its pulp, or juice, pregnant with numerous 
ſpeaking, that the Turks call Kebla, but rather the krge minute ova of animalcules. | | | 
ſquare tower in the middle of che amphitheatre of thatl Ihe origin of the Kermes is ſuppoſed owing to a lirtte map. 
_ temple, by oe got, which pricking the lex, to depoſite its ova, raiſes a lit. 
Kzzra is alſo uled for an altar, or rather a niche, as Ricaut| tle tumor, or bliſter, which 11s wich juice, and ag it ripens 
calls it, which the Mahometans have in all their churches, and becomes red, WER 
which is placed very exactly on that fide towards the temple | Hence, when the Kerme: is dried, there comes out of it an 


of Mecca, | infinite number of little inſects, and flies, fo ſmall that they 
Hence alſo X4bla comes to be uſed metaphorically for the ob- | are ſcarce ſenſible ; inſomuch that the whole inward ſubſtance 
- |, or end propoſed, in doing any thing. ſeems converted into them : for this reaſon it is that they 


Thus, the Kea of kings, is their crown and authority ; that ſometimes call it ver millan, (unleſs, perhaps, it be ſo called 
of men of buſineſs, money; that of gluttons, good cheer, &. from its beautiful yermillion colour.) To prevent this in- 
KzBIA- Non, or KEBLEH-Noma, a name which the Turks convenience, they uſually ſtcep the Kermes in vinegar before 


more exactly when, they go to prayers. | ing it in à mortar, and then ſtraining it through a ficve 
KEDGING, 2 ſea term, uſed when a veſſel is brought up | Of this they make a ſyrup, by adding a ſufficient quantity 
or down a narrow river by the wind, though the tide be con- | ' of ſugar. — eti they dry the pulp ſeparate from the 
trary to it, | husk ; which pulp thus dried, they call paſtel of Kermes. 
To do this, the ſeamen ſer their fore-ſail, foretop-ſail, and | The Kermes grain is of great uſe in phy ſic t it is cardiac, de- 


mizen-ſail, and let her drive with the tide, that they may ſiccative, aſtringent, ſortiſies the ſtomach, and prevents abor- 
flat her about. — If ſhe come too near the ſhore, they have tion; of this is made that celebrated oonfection, called //. 
a little anchor ready, called the tedger, or bedge- anchor, with termes. See Conpaction. 


Into this are all the ground-timbers and hooks faſtened, and through a ſearce ; and then again ſpread abroad the grain on 
bolted, fore and aft, | the linnen, till they perceive the ſame redneſs of powder, 

- When a ſhip has a deep Keel, ſhe is ſaid to have a rank Keel;| when they repeat the fifting : thus they proceed, while they 
and this ſerves to keep her from rolling, — See Tab. Ship, diſcover any red powder on the ſurface of the grain, which 

A. 2. n. 57. 

55 KEEL. See the article Fa LSE, | 

KEEPER of the Foreft, otherwiſe called chief warden of the} move, as they will do, they are ſprinkled over with ſtrong 
Fore/t, is an officer who has the TE government of | vinegar, and rubbed between the hands. — Were not this pre- 
all things belonging to a royal foreſt, and the check of all; caution taken, out of every grain would be formed a litele 
the other officers. See FokEsr. fly, which would skip and = about for a day or two; and 


ſeal, all ſuch in uments, by law, are of no force; for the lime-water, its colour turns from a vermillion to a crimſon 
king is, in the interpretation of the law, a corporation, and] colour. In a decoction of turnſole flowers, it retains its pro- 
paſſes nothing firmly but under the ſaid ſea) z which is, as] per colour. They have not been able to get any fixed eſſen 
the public faith of the kingdom, in the higheft eſteem and} tial ſalt from it, but- a volatile falt it yields in abundance ; 
75 which, in M. Marſigli's opinion, would have a better effect 
"The lord Keeper has the ſame place, authority, pre-eminence, | in medicine, if taken in a liquid, than when incloſed in con- 
juriſdiction, execution of laws, and all other cuſtoms, com- ſerves, and confections, which hinder its action. 
modit ies, and advantages as the lord chancellor of England KERN, or Kenn, a term in the antient Iriſh militia, ſig- 
has for the time being. -— Both theſe officers cannot Properly | nifying a foot-ſaldier. 
ſubſiſt at the ſame time, ſince the ſtatute of 5 Eliz. See} Camden tells us, the armies of Ireland conſiſted of cavalry, 
CHANCELLOR, called galloglaſſes; and infantry, lightly armed, called Kerns. 
KEEPER of the Privy Seal, is à lord by his office ; through | — The Fernes bore ſwords, and darts to the laſt were fitted 
whoſe hands paſs all charters, ſigned by the king, before they] cords, by which they could recover them, after they had 
come to the great ſeal, and ſome things which do not paſs | been launched out. 
the great ſeal at all. He js of the king's privy council, and KERNEs, in our laws, ſignify idle perſons, or vagabonds. See 


was antiently called cler4 of the privy ſeal, See Privy Seal. VAGABOND. 
KEE $34; Books. See the artic e Book -K ER PING. XET CH, a kind of veſſel. See the article Boms-Kercn. 
KEPLER's Problem. See the article PrRoBLEm. KEY, alittle iron inſtrument, for the opening of locks, Sec 
KERAMIANS, a fed among the Muſſulmen, ſo called Lock. 

from Mohammed Ben Keram, its author. L. Molinus has a treatiſe of Keys, De Clavibus Veterum, 


The Keramians maintain, that Whatever the Alcoran ſays of printed at Upſal: he derives the Latin name, clavis, from 
the arms, eyes, and ears of God, is to be underſtood literal- | the Greek **, claude, I ſhut; or from the adverb clam, 
ly; ſo that they admit the tagiaſſum, that is, a kind of privately ; and adds, that the uſe of Keys is yet unknown 1 
Corporeity in God; which, however, they explain variouſly. | ſome parts of Sweden, 


See ANTHROPOMOR . The invention of Keys, is owing to one Theodore of Samos, 
KERANA, a long fort of trumpet, ſomewhat in form of 2 according to Pliny and Polydore Virgil : but this muſt be a 
ſpeaking-trumpet ; uſed by the Perſians. miſtake, the uſe of Keys having been known before the ſiege 


a To the ſound of this, they add a confuſed noiſe of hautboys, | of Troy ; mention even ſeems made of them in the nine- 

| timbrels, drums, and other inſtruments, every evening at ſun- | teenth chapter of Geneſis. 
ſet, and two hours after midnight, Molinus is of opinion, that Keys, at firſt, only ſerved for the 
KERMES, a kind of husk, or excreſcence reſembling a untying certain knots, wherewith they antiently ſecured their 
berry, growing on an ever-green of the oak-kind, of con- doors: but the laconic Keys, he maintains, were nearly akin 
f | ſiderable uſe both in phyſic, and dying. See Drins, e. in ule to our own ; they conſiſted of three ſingle teeth, and 
1 The Kermes, or Kermes-berry, called alſo ſearlet-grain, by | made the figure of an E ; of which form there are ſome ſtill 
Fl the Greeks coccos baphica, by the Latins ver miculus, by the to be ſeen in the cabinets of the curious. 


0 


| There was another Ky, called .der, made in the man-] of the Ai, wien it ha. not the relation to that futdaitiental 
ner of a male skrew, which had its correſponding female in a | of any of the natural notes belonging to the concinnous divi- 


bolt affixed to the door. . * fron of the odtare. . 
Kev is, hence, become a general name for ſeveral things ſerv- Here too it muſt be added; with reſpe& to the two different 
ing to ſlut up} or cloſe others, s diviſions of the otave, that a note may belong to the ſame 


Key, or KEx-Sroxz, of an Arch, or Vault, is the laſt tone Key, i. e. have a juſt muſical relation to the ſame fundamental 


top! in one kind of diviſion, and be out of the Key, with ref 
— bottom, wedges, as it were, and binds in all the reſt, See to another. Ki * retpect 


, , N 
ARCH. Now a piece of muſic may be carried through ſeveral X.; | | 
| 


The Key is different in the different orders; in the Tuſ- . . it may begin in one Key, and be led out of that into 
can and Doric, it is a plain ſtone, only projecting; in the another, by introducing ons Tues foreign to the firſt, and 
Tonic, it is cut, and wayed ſomewhat after the manner of ſo on to another: but a regular piece muſt not only return 
conſoles ; in the Corinthian and Compoſite, it is a conſole to the firlt Acy, but thoſe other Acys, too, muſt have a par- 
enriched with ſculpture, foliages, Fc. — See Tab. Archit.| ticular connection with the firſt, — It may be added, that 


Kzy, is alſo uſed for eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction; particularly, for principal &, though not any of them at pleaſure, 
the power of excommunicating, and abſolving. See ABs0-| As to the diſtinctions of Keys, we have already obſerved, that 


the popes to ſend a golden Key to princes, wherein they in-| ariſe according as we join the greater or leſs third, theſe be- 
cloſed a little of the filings of 8. Peter's chains, kept with a ing always accompanied with the ſixth and ſeventh of the 
world of devotion at Rome; and that theſe Keys were wore] ſame ſpecies ; the third g, for inſtance, with the fixth and 


in the boſom, as being ſuppoſed to contain ſome wonderful ſeventh g; and the third „with the fixth and ſeventh 2 


Ker, in polygraphy, and ſteganography, denotes the alphabet | which is that with the third e, Cc. and the flat Key, which | 
of a cipher; which is a ſecret known only to the perſon] is that with the third J, c. whence it is plain, that how 
who writes the letter, and him who deciphers it. See Al- many different cloſes ſoever there be in a piece, there can be | 
PHABET, but two Keys, if we conſider the eſſential difference of Keys ; | 
Some ciphers have a ſingle Xey, where the ſame characters | every Key being either flat, or ſharp, and every ſharp Key be- ö 
are uſed throughout; in other ciphers, the characters are va- ing the ſame, as to melody, as well as every flat one. © 
ried, and the Key is double. See DEcCiPHERING. It muſt be obſerved, however, that in common practice the | 
Key, in muſic, is a certain fundamental note, or tone, to Keys are ſaid to be different, when nothing is conſidered but al 
which the whole piece, be it concerta, ſonata, cantata, Ec. the different tune, or pitch of the note, in which the diffe- 
is accommodated ; and with which it uſually begins, but al-| rent cloſes are made. In which ſenſe, the fame piece is 
ways ends. See Son. ſaid to be in different Keys, according as it is begun in diffe- 
To get an idea of the uſe of the Key, it may be obſerved, | rent notes, or degrees of tune. 
that as in an oration there is a ſubject, viz. ſome principal] To prevent any confuſion which might ariſe, from uſing the 
perſon or thing to which the diſcourſe is referred, and which {ame word in different ſenſes, M. Malcolm propoſes the word 
is always to be kept in view, that nothing unnatural and fo- node to be ſubſtituted inſtead of the word Acy, in the former 
reign to the ſubject may be brought in; ſo in every regular ſenſe; that is, where it expreſſes the melodious conſtitution 
piece of muſic there is one note, viz, the Key, which regulates | of the octave, as it conſiſts of ſeven eflential, or natural 
all the reft. — The piece begins and ends in this; and this is, notes, beſides the fundamental ; and in regard there are two 
as it were, the muſical ſubject, to which a regard muſt be ſpecies of it, he purpoſes, that that with a third # be called 
had in all the other notes of the piece. — Again, as in an the greater mode ; and that with a third I, the leſſer mode; 
oration there are ſeveral diſtinct articles, which refer to diffe- appropriating the word Key to thoſe notes of the piece in 
rent ſubjects, yet ſo as za have all a viſible connection with which the cadence is made all of which may be called dif- 
the principal ſubject, which regulates and influences the ferent Keys, in reſpect of their different degrees of tune, 
whole; ſo in muſic there may be various ſubaltern ſubjects, Jo diſtinguiſh, then, accurately between a mode and a Key, he 
that is, various Keys, to which the different parts of the piece gives us this definition, viz. an octave, with all its natural 
may belong : but then they muſt be all under the influence and eſſential degrees, is a mode, with reſpect to the conſtitu- 
of the firſt and principal Aey, and have a ſenſible connection tion, or manner of dividing it ; but, with reſpect to its place 
with it. in the ſcale of muſic, 5. e. the degree, or pitch of tune, it is 
To give a more diſtinct notion of the Key, we muſt obſerve, | a Key ; though that name is peculiarly applied to the funda- 
that the octave contains in it the whole principles of muſic, | mental. 
both with reſpect to conſonance or harmon „and ſucceſſion, Whence it follows, that the fame mode may be with diffe- 
or melody ; and if either ſcale be continucd to a double o- rent Keys; f. e. an octave of ſounds may be raiſed in the 
tave, there will, in that caſe, be ſeven different orders of the ſame order, and kind of degrees, which makes the ſame mode, 
degrees of an octave, proceeding from the ſeven different! and yet be begun higher or lower; 5. e. be taken at different 
letters with which the terms of the ſcale are marked, degrees of tune, with reſpect to the whole, which makes dif- 
Any given ſound therefore, 7. e. a ſound of any determinate | ferent Keys ; and, vice ver/a, that the ſame Key may be with 
pitch or tune, may be made the Key of the piece, by applying | different modes, i. e. the extremes of two octaves may be in 
to it the ſeven natural notes ariſing from the diviſion of an| the ſame degree of tune, yet the diviſion of them be diffe- 
octave, and repeating the octave above or below, at pleaſure. | rent. See Mopur arion, HARMONx, MELopy, and 
The given note is applied as the principal note, or Key, of | Cx Ex. | 
the piece, by making frequent cloſes, or cadences upon it; KE xs alſo denote thoſe little pieces in the forepart of an organ, 
and in the progreſs of the melody, no other but thoſe ſeven ſpinette, or harpſicord ; by means whereof the jacks are played, 
natural notes can be admitted, while the piece continues in| fo as to ſtrike the ſtrings of the inſtrument, and wind given 
that Ky, every other note being foreign to the fundamental, to the pipes, by raiſing and ſinking the ſucker of the ſound- 
or Key, See SCALE. board. See Ok AN, HarPsIcord, Oc. 
For inſtance, ſuppoſe a ſong begun in auy note, and carried They are in number twenty-eight, or twenty - nine. In large 
on upwards, or downwards, by degrees and harmonical diſtan- organs, there are ſeveral ſets of theſe Keys ; ſome to play the 
ces, ſo as never to touch any notes, but what are referable to ſmall ſecond organ, ſome for the main organ, ſome for the 
that firſt note as a fundamental, i. e. are the true notes off trumpet, and ſome for the echoing-trumpet. In ſome there 
the natural ſcale proceeding from the fundamental ; and let] are but a part that play, the reſt being for ornament, There 
the melody be ſo conducted through thoſe natural notes, as} are twenty ſlits in large Keys, which make the half notes. 
to cloſe and terminate in the fundamental, or any of its oc-| M. Buljouski, of Douliez, pretends to have invented a new 
taves above or below ; that note is called the Key of the me- kind of Keys, much preferable to the common ones, With 
lody, becauſe it governs all the reſt, limiting them ſo far, as theſe, he ſays, he can expreſs ſounds, which follow each 0- 
that they muſt be to it, in the relation of the ſeven efſentia] ther in a continual geometrical proportion, and ſo can furniſh | 
notes of an octave; and when any other note is brought in, all the ſounds in muſic, and by conſequence all the imagina- 
it is called, going cut of the Key. ry intervals and concords ; whereas the common Keys do but q 
From which way of ſpeaking, wiz. a ſong's continuing in, yield ſome of them, f | 
r going out of the Ky, it may be obſerved, that the whole Key, in a naval ſenſe. See the article Kar. | 
Octave, with its natural notes, come under the idea of aK HAZ NE, the grand ſeignior's treaſury, See Tre av. 
Key ; though the fundamental, or principal note is, in a pe- RY, and ExCHEQUER, - i 
culiar ſenſe, called the Key. See OcTave. Here are kept regifters of receipts, accounts of provinces, in 
In which laſt ſenſe of the word Key, (viz. where it is ap-] drawers, marked with the years, and the places names: Here 
plied to one fundamental note) another note is ſaid to be out | alſo is kept part of the emperor's wardrobe. 
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+ Every day. of the divan this ereatury is openi, ei tote of Henty IV. ind that of liche, ang majelly to Henry v, 

1 thing i the See On tes: Hricnwyss, MajzrTy, G. = 
the charge of it, are all to aſſiſt at this opening. The In all public inſtruments and letters, the King tiles bimſey 
Tchaouch-Bachi, in their Preſence, firſt breaks the 1 nor mY —— till the time of X7ag John, be ſpoke in the 

a | InNguiar num . 8 8 . 

to the grand vizier, that miniſter firſt kiſſes it, and then draws The Hungarians formerly gave the name King to their queen 
out of his boſom the grand ſeignior's gold ſeal; in the mean Mary, to avoid the infamy which the laws of that Country 


are other ments for the money, where] The laws make it high-treaſon darel to imagine or inten 
the officers. are never * enter with any clothes that the death of the King and, ell hs ee of =o 
have pockets in them. | King may enſue that of his reat Counſellors or officers, ; 
KIDNE Y, Rein; a part of an animal; whoſe uſe is to ſepa- felony in any of the King's ſervatits to conſpire even that 
rate the urine, See UR INE. | | | It i | 
The Kidneys are two, ſituate one on each ſide; one between reputabitur pro fats ; and an Engliſhman ſhall not, in any 
che liver and muſculus lumbaris, on the right fide ; the other | other .caſe be put to death, unleſe the deed follow the intent. 
between the ſpleen and the ſame muſcle, on the leſt ſide. In] The King's office, (as he promiſes at his coronation) is to pre- 
man, the right is lower than the leſt, but in quadrupeds it is] ſerve the rights and privileges of the church, the Prerogatiye 
f uſually the contrary z they are faſtened to the loins and the| of the crown, the laws and cuſtoms of the realm, kg. or ag 
diaphragm by their exterior membrane, and to the bladder by | Forteſcue has it, he is Pugnare bella pepuli fui & a; rect in 
the ureters; the right is alſo faſtenod to the inteſtine cm cum, fudicare. He 0 no precedence in any other prince 
and the leſt to the colon: their figure reſembles a bean, or] but the emperor. See RECEDENCY, . 
rather a creſcent, being curve on the lide of the vena cava, He has tho ſupreme right of patronage, called patronage pa. 
and on the outſide gibbous. | = 
There are ordinarily but two Kidneys, though ſohetimes PATRow, and PATRONAGE, 
three have been found, and ſometimes four, and ſometimes but] He has power, by his prerogative, without any act of parlia. 


three broad, and one and an half thick: their ſubſtance is commiſſions for impreffing ſoldiers, diſpo 
compoled of glands, and very ſmall urinary pipes, or canals ; | | tles, ſhips, public monies, c. He convokes, adjourns, pro- 
the glands form the circumference, and ſerve to ſeparate the} rogues, and diſſolves parliaments, and may refuſe his aſſent to 


vity, in the concave part of the Kidney, called the pelvis, | He may increaſe the number of members of either houſe at 
. Whence it paſſes through the ureters into the bladder. See ' pleaſure, by creating new peers, and beſtowing privileges on 


aorta, and the veins terminate in the cava; theſe. are all called Debts due to him are always to be ſatisfied in the firſt place, 
 emulgents. | They have nerves alſo, which take their origin | in caſe*of executorſhip, &c. and till his debt is diſcharged, 
from the plexus revalis, formed by the ramiſications of the he may* protect the creditor from the arreſts of others. ie 
intercoſtal nerve, and the nerves of the loins. Dy W | ſtrain | 
| The Kidneys ſecrete the urine from the blood, which, by the part of the land, is not obliged to demand his rent as others 
1 | motion of the heart, is driven through the arteries: into the _ re, may ſue in what court he pleaſes, and diſtrain where he 
11 emulgent arteries, and theſe carty it into the little glands, liſts. In all doubtful caſes, ee prefumitur pro Rege, no 
| where its ſeroſity being ſeparated, is received in at the orifices ſtatute reſtrains him, unleſs he be particularly named. In 
| | . of the urinary Pipes, which go from the glands to the pelvis, | all caſes where the King is plaintiff, his officers may enter 
A | and thence runs by the ureters into the, bladder ; the blood, with an arreſt ; and if entrance be denied, break Open a 
which could not enter the glands, is brought. back by the houſe, and ſeize the party; though in other caſes a man's 


| 1 | emulgent veins, — $2 Tab. Anat, (Splanch,) Ag. 1. lit. 11. houſe is his caſtle, and has 2 privilege to protect him againſt 
| | + #8 4- lit. bb. cc. fee alſo SECRETION, ke. all arreſts, | 

it KILDERKI N, a kind of liquid meaſure, - which contains | He has cuſtody of the perſons and eſtates of idiots and lunatics; 

| | two firkins, or eighteen gallons beer meaſure, and ſixteen | he is ultimus eres reg, and to him revert all eſtates, len 

Lv ale meaſure, See ALLON, Mzeasuse, &c, TY no heir appears, All treaſure-trove (7. e. mone » Plate, or 

1118 Two. Kilderking make a_ barrel, and four a hogſhead. See | bullion found, and the owners not known) belongs to him ; 

| BARREL, and HodsRRBAD. | ſo all waifs, ſtrays, wrecks, lands recovered from the ſca, 

18 KING © A monarch, or potentate, who rules ſingly, and ſo- gold and filver mines, royal fiſhes, Sc. belong to him. He 

I! | vereignly over a people. Soc SOVEREIGN, Prince, &. can unite, ſeparate, enlarge, or contract the limits of biſhop- 


is | * Camden derives the word from the Saxon Cynmg, which rieks or eccleſiaſtical benefices, and by his letters erect ne 
| ſignifies the ſame, ang that. hows Can, power, or Ken, biſhopricks, colleges, Ee. See RE OATLIA. | 

knowledge, wherewith every monarch is ſuppoſed to be inveſtl. He can diſpenſe with the rigour of the eccleſiaſtical laws, ex- 

ed. The Latin, rex; the Jeychlan, reit; the Punic, reſeh ; | Cept thoſe which have been confirmed by an act of parlia- 


T8 the Spaniſh rey, and French 72, come all, according to Po. ment, or declared by the bill of rights; as, for a baſtard tc be 
1% tel, from the Hebrew EN“, roſcb, chief, head. a prieſt, for a biſhop to hold a benefice in commendam, 
. Kings, both among the antient rreeks and Romans, were He has power to diſpenſe with ſeveral acts of parliament and 
18 rieſts as well as princes, Virgil, ſpeaking of Anius, king of penal ſtatutes, by a non-obſtante, where himſelf is alone con- 
los, ſays, ; ' cerned3z to moderate the rigour of the law, according to equi- 
Rex Anius, rex idem hominum, Phebique ſacerdos. ty; to pardon a man condemned by law, except in appeals of 


, 


Rex ſacrorum, a King of the facrifices, for the adminiſtration No flaw or weakneſs is found in him; no injuſtice or error; 
of the prieſtly part of the royalty. 2 no negligence, infamy, ſtain, or corruption of blood. By 
as well as a prince: At his coronation he js anointed with} or minority are allowed in him, and his very grants of lands, 
oil, as the prieſts and Kings of Iſrael were, to intimate, that though held in his natural capacity, cannot be avoided hy 
his perſon is ſacred. See SACRED, non-age. Nay more, the law aſcribes a kind of perpetuity, 
Among the Greeks, the King of Perſia had antiently the *p-j or immortality, to him 3 Rex Angliæ non moritur. His death 
pellation of th- great King ; the Ang of France now has that] is termed his demiſe, becauſe the crown is thereby demiſed to 
of the mofl chriſtian King, and the King of Spain that of ca-| another. See Demiss. . 

_ tholic King. See CATHOL1 83 He is ſaid not to be liable to death, as being a corporation of 
The King of the Romans is a prince Choſen by the emperor, ! , himſelf, that lives for ever. There is no interregnum, but 
as a coadjutor in the government of the empire. See Ro-{ the minute one King dies, his heir is King, fully and abſolute- 
MAN. 5 ly, without any coronation, ceremony, Sc. — To their 
The Kings of England, by the Lateran council, under Pope] it may be added, that the law attributes a kind of ubiquity 

| Julius II. had the title of chriſtianifſimus conferred on them 3; tothe King; he is in a manner every where, in all his Courts, 

1 and that of defender of the faith was added by pope Leo X. and therefore cannot be nonſuited. See PRE 
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Which he cannot do without the conſent of par- 
make new laws, or raiſe new taxes. | | 8 
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See HERALD» and ARMS. 
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the garter to kings 
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CLARENCIEUX. 


have power to 


jeſt, or miniſter of religion at Rome 3 


reated at the comitia centuriata, 
choſen out of the number of the 


ice, hold any magi- 
He preſided at all the ſacri- 
See SACRIFICE. 
wife bore the title of queen of * 323 regina ſacro- 
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cer of great antiquity, and 


d have the juriſdiction of 


Gee the article GARTER. 
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the judges ſhall ſee juſt reaſon to 
He is to attend the lords in parliaments 
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King at Arms, 
ms for Great Bri 
h great ſolemnity. . 


king's proclamations, marſhalling funerals, 


a term which they apply 
ral bodies; ani- 


KINGDOM, among chym 
or claſſes of natu 
ANIMAL, VE“ 


See Bop, 


king is ſuppo 
and may do ſo whenever 
and other proce 


noſtris, as is t 


the eccleſiaſtical, 


court, where the matters appear 
Iſo a right to ſue | 


or contract, as well as in any Ot 


conſtituted by WT't, 
and ſo cannot be diſplac 


though formerly the chi 


ief juſtice uſed to be but 1590 
He preſides under his majeſty | 


rm. 
ving judgment 


he court divides, in gi 


o him belon 
1s 


a court, or judg 
(ed to fit in perſon as ju 


ſs in this court, 


before the king himſelf, 


pleas. See CourT, and BENCH. 
The judges of this court are the lord c 
other puny Juſtices. See JUSTICE. 
determined matters relating to 


ht before this 


her court, and ma 


'+. and is to hold, 


made only duran 
out at the king's pleaſure. 


he hath but one VOICE 3 


upon any ſpecial argument 
ents ſhould be equally divided, the 


and ſolemnly 


for Scotland, 
tain; he is in- 


ment-ſeat, ſo 


he pleaſes ; for which 
are made 


he form in the common 


Nued out to ſtay 
or any inferior 


to be triable at common law. 


ed without ſome 
ef juſtice, and 
te beneplacito, 


I per ann. [KNAVE *, an old appellation fo 
SERVANT. 


more or leſs, according to the different u 
The Kintal of Smyrna is 123 pounds, 3 Ounces, 9 d rams; 
12 drams; but that of Aleppo is 


or 120 pounds, 7 ounces, 

465 pounds, 11 Ounces, 15 drams. See QUINTAL. 

-|KIPPER-TIME, a ſpace of time between the feſtival of the 

finding of the Holy Croſs, May the third, and Twelfch- 
river Thames, from 


day; during W 
Graveſend to Henley, 1s forbidden by Not. Parl. 5 Edw. III. 
See FISHING, and FISHER. | 


gs KIRK-MOT E, a ſynod, See the article SY NOD» 
Sometimes the word is alſo taken for a meeting in the church, 


KIRK-SESSIONS, the name of a petty 
in Scotland. Kach pariſh, according to its extent, is divided in- 
to ſeveral particular diftrits, every one of which has its OWn 

ſtory of the miniſters, 


elder and deacon to overſee it. A con 
elders, and deacons of a pariſh, form 2 Kirk-Sfſions. 


dge | This meets ohce 4 week, the miniſter being, moderators but. 
without a negative voice. It regulates matters, relating to 
public worſhip, elections, catechizing, viſitations, Oc. It 
J 


— 


udges in matters of leſs ſcandal z but greater, © adultery, are 
left to the presbyterys and in all caſes an appeal lies from it 


Sec PRESBYTERY- 
KEZELBASCH, 4 Turkiſh 


and 


term, 


hief juſtice, and three KIZILB ASCH, or 
applied by way of obloquy to the Per- 


hi, founder of the family laſt 


ſians, ever ſince Iſhmael Soph 
4d his ſoldiers to Wear a red cap, 


jeved] reigning in Perſia, who ordere 
or turban with a dozen plaits in it, 


round which 1 
in memory o ſucceſſors of Ali, from 


whom he preten 
Viginere writes the word, Res 


ing to the vulgar interpretation among 
plaits ſignify the twelve ſacraments of their law. Vigincre. 


not contented with this, looks out for another original, and 
tells us there 152 m ſtery in it, derived from the antient Pa- 
ganiſm, when che Perſians adored fire, whole heat is denoted 
by the red colour, which in ſome meaſure ſymbolizes with 
the ſun, beld by them in the higheſt veneration, He adds, 
chat the twelve plaits ſnew the twelve months of the years 
and the twelve ſigns in which that luminary performs his 


The] courſe. 


court 
ilbaſs, and adde, that accofd- 


the Perſians, the twelve 


quam- 


a-ſervant, and ſo uſed 


a ma 
Ce 


Saxon Cnapa, or Flemiſh Knaprs 


* The word 15 formed from the 
which fignify the lame. r ; 
ale-child, or boy ; in which ſenſe, 


ſo that 
Knave, alſo ſignifies 4 in 
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 Fave-rb310 bas been frequently uſed, in contradiſtinction to a 


girl; and in this fenfe Wickcliff uſes the word in his tranfla- 
tion of Exod, i. 16. and other places of the Bible. In the 
old Saxon tranſlation of 2 _—_ Puer meus jacet in do- 
mo paralyticus, was turned, Mn Anaps. | 6 
N wag ſometimes alſo been uſed as an addition; as, Wil- 
lielmus Cowper de Denbigh, Anave, &c. 
It is a common opinion, | 
a Knave of Fejus Chrift, This miſtake was occaſioned by 
a Bible in the duke of Lauderdale's library, where the word 


re 
"* 0 \ * : p * 


ſhould be choſen, but out of their order: ſome time after 
which, they took them into the ſenate. This, however, i; 
certain, it was only from that time that a certain revenue ua 
neceſſary, and that this intitled them to the knighthood, with. 
out being deſcended from antient Knights... 


KNIGHTHOOD, a military otder, or honour z or a mark 
or degree of antient nobility, or reward of perſonal virtue, 


that Rom. i. 1. was tranſlated, Paul and merit. See KniGHT, and NopiliTty, 


There are four kinds of Knighthood ; military, regular, Hono- 
rary, and ſocial... 


Fneawe is inſerted in leſs charaters than the others, and a ra- | Military KNIGHT Hood, is that of the antient bbs who 


ſure might be eaſily diſcerned. 
KNEELING. See the article GENUTLEXtON. 
KNEES. — Carling Kxets. See CARLING. 
KNIGHT“, properly fignifies a perſon, who for his vertue 
and martial proweſs, is, by the king, raiſed above the rank 
of gentlemen, into an higher claſs of dignity and honour, See 


GENTLEMAN, NoBiLtiTY, Oe. : 
„The word Knight, in its original German, Knecht, ſigniſies 


acquired it by high feats of arms. See KxIors-ERRANrT. 
Theſe are Alec milites, in antient charters and titles, by 
which they were diſtinguiſhed from bare bachelors, &c. Ser 
BACHELOR, | 
Theſe knights were girt with a ſword and a pair of gilt ſpurs, 
whence they were called equites aurati. 
Knighthaod is not hereditary, but acquired. It does not come 
into the world with a man, like nobility z nor cat it be re. 


a ſervant ; and has finee been uſed for a foldier, or man of voked. The ſons of kings, and kings themſelves, with all 


war. We have but one inſtance among us where NMuight is 
uled in the firſt ſenſe, and that is in Anight of the ſpire, who 
properly /erves in parliament for ſuch a county, —In the Latin, 
French, Spaniſh, Italian, and Dutch languages, Knight is ex- 
reſſed by a word which properly ſigni ſies a hor/eman, as be- 
ng uſually employed on horſeback. ndeed our common law 
calls them milites, ſoldiers, becauſe they uſually held lands in 
Knight-ervice, to ſerve the king as ſoldiers in his wars; in 
which ſenſe the word miles, was uſed pro vwaſſallo. 
Knighthood was the firſt degree of honour in the antient ar- 
mies, and was conferred with a great deal -of ceremony on 
thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by fome notable ex- 
ploit in arms. They were originally ſaid to be adopted, which 
we now call dubb'd ; as being ſuppoſed, in ſome meaſure, the 
ſons of him who knighted them. Sce ADoPTION. 
The ceremonies at the creation of a Knight have been vari- 
ous. The principal were a box on the ear, and a ſtroke with a 
ſword on the ſhoulder, Then they put on him a ſhoulder-belt, 
and gilt ſword, fpurs, and the other military accoutrements; 
after which, being armed as a Knight, he was led in great 
pomp to the church. 
The manner of making a Knight with us, is deſcribed by 
Camden in a ſew words: Qui equeſirem diguitatem ſuſcipit, 
flexis genibus leviter in humero percutitur, princeps his verbis 
affatur, ſus vel fois Chevalier au nom de Dieu, ſurge vel ſis 
eques in nomine Dei. This is meant of Knights-batchelors, 
which is the loweſt, though the moſt antient order of knight- 
hood among us. | | 
Knights grew fo very numerous, that the dignity became of 
much leſs repute. harles V. is faid to have made five hun- 
dred in a fingle day: on which account, therefore, new or- 
ders of Knighthood were inſtituted, in order to diftinguiſh the 
more deſerving from the croud.—For the ſeveral kinds of 
Knights among us, ſee BATCHELOR, BANNERET, BARo- 
NET, BATH, GFARTER, Cc. 
Kn1GHT, is allo underſtood of a perſon admitted into any or- 


other ſovereigns, heretofore had Knighthood conferred on them 
as a mark of honour. They were uſually knighted at their 
baptiſm or marriage, at their coronation, before or after a bat- 
tle, &c. 

Regular KNn1GcHTHOOD, is applied to all military orders, which 
profeſs to wear ſome particular habit, to bear arms again} 
the infidels, to ſuccour and aſſiſt pilgrims in their paſſage to 
the Holy Land, and to ſerve in hoſpitals where they ſhould 
be received; ſuch were the knights templars, and ſuch ſtil 
are the knights of Malta, &c. See TeuPLAr, Marra, 
Se. g 

Honorary KniGnTHooD, is that which princes confer on other 
princes, and even on their own great miniſters, and favou- 
rites ; ſuch are knights of the garter, S. Michael, &c. See 
GARTER, CC. 

Social KNIGHTHOOD, is that which is not fixed, nor con- 

firmed by any formal inſtitution, nor regulated by any laſting 

ſtatutes ; of which kind there have many orders been ercctcd 
on occaſion of factions, of tilts and turnaments, maſquerades, 

Ce. 

The abbot Bernardo Juſtiniani, at the beginning of his hiſ- 

tory of Anighthood, gives us a compleat catalogue of the ſe- 

veral orders, according to whoſe computation they are in num- 
ber 92. Favin has given us two volumes of them under the 
title of Theatre d Honneur & de Chevalerie, Menenius has 
publiſhed Deliciæ Equeftrium Ordinum, and And. Meudo 
has written de Ordinibus Militaribus. Beloi has traced their 
original, and Geliot, in his Armorial Index, has given us tlicir 

inſtitutions. To theſe may be added Father Meneſtricr, 4: 

la Chevalerie Ancienne & Moderne ; Michieli's Treſor 11:1;- 

taire, Caramuel's Theologia Regolare, Mirzus's Origines E- 

queſtrium five Militarium Ordinum But above all, Juſlini- 

ani's Hiſtorie Chronolagiche dell” Origine de gi Ordine Militari, 

e di tutte le Religione.Cavelereſche : The edition which is ſul- 

leſt, is that of Venice in 1692, in 2 vols. fol. 


— 


der, either purely military, or military and religious, inſti- — NIGHT SVS. Catbarine of Mount Sina, See CATHERINE, 


tuted by ſome king or prince, with certain marks and tokens 
of honour and diſtinction. | 
Such are the Knights of the Garter, of the Elephant, of the 
Holy Ghoſt, of Malta, &c. All which fee under their pro- 
per names, GGARTER, ELEPHANT; Ec. 

KxiGcHT, Eques, among the Romans, was the ſecond degree 
of nobility z following immediately that of the ſenators. 
At the time of building the city of Rome, the whole army of 
Romulus conſiſted in 3000 foot and 300 horſe; which 300 
horſe were the original ot the Roman Equites, or Knights. 
Theſe made the ſecond order that had places in the ſenate. 
Manutius and Sigonius are of opinion, that beſides the equeſ- 
trian order, and thoſe K7ghts immediately below the ſena- 
tors, Romulus inſtituted a military order, whereof the Ro- 
man cavalry was compoſed. But no antient author takes no- 
tice of any order of knighthood inſtituted on purpoſe for the 
war, nor any other Knights but thoſe zoo, which, as we 
have obſerved, were the firſt foundation of the equeſtrian or- 
der. See CAVALRY. 
The Knights had a horſe kept them at the public charge ; 
but when they were taken in among the ſenators, they re- 
ſigned that privilege: To be a Knight, it was neceſſary they 
ſhould have a certain revenue, that their poverty might not 
diſgrace the order; and when they failed of the preſcribed 
revenue, they were expunged out of the lift of Knights, and 
thruſt down among the plebeians. Ten thouſand crowns is 
computed to have been the revenue required. 
The Knights grew fo very powerful, that they became a ba- 
lance between the power of the ſenate and the people. They 
neglected the exerciſes of war, and betook themſelves princi- 
pally to civil employments in Rome; inſomuch that Pliny 
obſerves, in his time, they had no longer a horſe kept at. the 
public expence. 0 * 


Some ſay, that the order of Xuigbis, as diſtinct from the 


people, did not begin before the time of the Gracchi; others 


KxIOHTSs of the Chapel. . 1. F CHAPEL, 
ENIGHTS 7 the Caller. $ See the article COLLAR, 
KEn1GHTS-ERRANT,a pretended order of chivalry, whereof am- 
ple mention is made in old romances, 
They were a kind of heroes, who travelled the world in ſearch 
of adventures, redreſſing wrongs, reſcuing damſels, and tak- 
ing all occaſions of ſignalizing their proweſs. 

I bis romantic bravery of the old Knights was heretofore the 
chimera of the Spaniards ; among whom there was no ca\a- 
lier but had his miſtreſs, whole eſteem he was to gain by ſone 
heroic action. The duke of Alva, for all his age and gra- 
vity, is ſaid to have vowed the conqueſt of Portugal to a 

* young lady. ; 0 
NIGHTS of S. George. . EORGE. 

KNIGHTS 3 T Sec the article 1 

KNIGHT-MARSHAL, an officer in the king's houſe, who ha- 
juriſdiction, and cognizance of any tranſgreſſion within the 
king's houſe, and verge; as alſo of contracts made there, 
whereof one of the houſe is party. See MAR5HAL. 

KNIGHTS of the Mine, See the article Mixe. 

KNIGHTS Brag 7 | Maxy. 

K NIGHTS of Mount Carmel. : CARMEL. 

Rad Fs re bes the article Rap. 

KNIGHTS of the Round Table. TABLX. 

KNIOGHTS of the Shire, or KniGHTs of Parliament, are two 
gentlemen of worth, choſen on the king's writ in pleno comi- 
tatu, by ſuch of the freeholders of every county as can ex- 
pend 40 s. per ann. to repreſent ſuch county in parliament. 
Theſe, when every man who had a knights-fee was cuſto- 

marily conſtrained to be a Knight, were of neceſſity to be 
Milites gladio cincti, for fo the writ runs to this day; but now 
cuſtom admits eſquires to be choſen to this office. 

They muſt have at leaſt 500 J. per ann. and their expenc= 
are to be defrayed by the county, though this be ſeldom, now 
required, See PARLIAMENT. 


ſay, the privilege was then firſt granted them, that no judge 


8 in a ſhip, two thick, ſhort pieces of timber uſu- 
ally 


ally earved in the figure of ſome head, having in each four 
ſhivers, three for the halliards, and one for the top- ropes to 
run in. 


One of them ſtands abaft the main-maſt, and for that reaſon 

is called the Main-Knight.—T he other ſtands abaft the fore- 

maſt, on the ſecond deck, and is called the Fore-Knight. See 
FoR E- Knight. | 

En1GHTS;F EB) an antient law term, ſignifying ſo much land 
of inheritance as is ſufficient to maintain a knight with ſuit- 
able retinue 3 which, in Henry the Third's days, Was Tec” 
koned at 15 J. Per dun. By a ſtat. 1 Edw. II. ſuch as had 
20 J. per ann. in fec, PN for life, might be compelled to be 
knights. — But this ſtatute is repealed 17 Car. 1. Sir . 
Smith rates 2 Kniohts-Fee at 40 |: 2 — According to 
Coke, 3 Tabte- ve carucates, or plow- 
lands. — Stow ſays, that there were found in England, at the 
time of the conquerors 60,211 Knights-Fees according to 
others, there Were 60, 215, whereof the religious houſes, be- 
fore their ſuppreſhon, Were poſſeſſed of 28,015. See Fr k. 

Kxionrs-SERVIcE, Servitium Militaire, a tenure whereby ſe- 
veral lands in this nation Were antiently held of the king; 
which drew after it homage, ſervice in Wan; eſcuage, ward- 
ſhip, marriage, c. But taken away by the ſtatute 12 Car. II. 


c. 24+ 
KNIT Stockings. See the article STOCKIN G®: 
KOCRKING Mil. See the article STAMPING. 
KNOT, properly denotes a part of a tree from whence it 


ſhoots out branches, roots, Sce IREE, 


The wood is harder and cloſer in the Knots than in any other 

part, but it is alſo more ſubject to ſplit. Vines and dwarf fruit- 

trees are pruned at the ſecond Knot of the new ſhoot. 
The uſe of the Knots of plants is to ſtrengthen the ſtem : 
They ſerve alſo 33 ſearces to filtrate, purify, and refine the 
Juice raiſed up for the nouriſhment of the plant. 

Kors of the log-line, at ſea, are the diviſions of it. See 
Los. 
Theſe are uſually ſeven fathoms or fortyrtwo feet aſunder, 
but they ſhould be fifty feet 3 and then, as many Knots as 
the log-line runs out in half a minute, fo many miles doth 
the ſhip fail in an hour, ſuppoſing her to keep going at an 
equal rate, and allowing for yas, lce-way, Cc. 

Kxor, in medicine, a protuberance in the joints of old gouty 

- conſiſting of a thick, viſcous, crude, indigeſted pi- 

tuita, accompanied with a bilious humour, hot and acrimoni- 
ous; the groſſeſt and moſt terreſtrial part whereof clogs and 
converts into a ſtony ſubſtance like chalk. 
Knots appear to be generated, like ſtones in the bladder. See 
CALCULUS. 
Phyſicians ſometimes alſo call them nodes, and topbi. See 
Toravs, and NoDE. 

Knor is alſo uſed for the intrigue of a romances or drama- 
tic piece 3 being that part where the perſons arc the moſt em- 
haraſſed, by a conjuncture of affairs whoſe end it is not eaſy to 


foreſee. Sce INTRIGUE. 


Ariſtotle, under this term includes all the incidents of a tra- 
gedy, from its beginning to the place where it begins to un- 
ravel; The Knot holds as long as the mind is kept ſuſpended 
The Knot ought always to laſt to the middle 
of the fifth act, otherwiſe the reſt of the piece languiſhes. 
the Kor, is the name of a military order in the 
kingdom of Naples, inſtituted in 1352, by queen Jane I. on 
occaſion of the peace eſtabliſhed between her and the king of 
her marriage with Louis, Prince of 


The order conſiſted of ſixty knights: Clement VI. approved 
this order, and gave it the rule of S. Baſil: It choſe S. Ni- 
cholas for its protector, but dwindled away after the death of 


KNOWING, Principles, and Rules of. See PRINCIPLE, 
and RULE- 

KNOW LEDGE, according to Mr. Locke, conſiſts in the 
perception of the connection and agreement, Or diſagreement 
and repugnancy, of our ideas, See IDEA- 

In which ſenſe, Knowledge ſtands oppoſed to ig nr. Sce 
IGNORANCE. | 

To knw that white is not black, 1s only to perceive that 
theſe two ideas do not agree. So, in knowing that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to tWO right ones 3 what 
do we more than perceive, that equality to tWO right ones 


neceſſarily agrees to, and is inſeparable from, the three angles 


of a triangle? 


Kinds of KNoW LEDGE: For what relates to the agreement 


or diſagreement of ideas, we may reduce the whole doctrine, 
and conſequently the whole ſtock of our Knmwledge, to four 


heads; viz. identity or diverſity, 
real exiſtence. 


As to the identity, or diverſity of our ideas, we may obſerve, 
that it is the firſt act of che mind to perceive its own ideas; 
and ſo far as it perceives them, to know each what it is, and 
| thereby to perceive their difference 3 that is, the one not to 


a 0 ade. 


relation, co-exiſtence, and 


be the other : by this the mind clearly perpei 
agree with itſelf, and to be what it is; and all diſtinct ideas 
to diſagree. — his it does without 2 pains, or deduction, 
by its natural power of perception, an 

doing this, men of art have eſtabliſhed certain general rules, 
or principles ; as, that what is, is; and that it is impoſſible 
for the fame thing to be, and not to be. — But no maxim 
can make a man now clearer, that round is not ſquare, 
than the bare perception of theſe two ideas, which the mind, 
at firſt ſight, perceives to diſagree. See AXIOM. 

The next kind of agreement, or diſagreement, the mind per- 
ceives, in any of its ideas, may be called relative, and is no- 
thing but the perception of the relation between any two 
ideas, of what Kind ſocver; that is, their agreement, or diſ- 
agreement, one with another, in the ſeveral ways, or reſpects, 
the mind takes of comparing them. See RELATION. 

The third ſort of agreement, or difagreement, to be found in 
our ideas, is co-exiſtence, ot non-co-exiſtence, in the fame 
ſubject; and this belongs particularly to ſubſtances — Thus, 
when we pronounce concerning gold that it is fixed, it amounts 
to no more but this; that kxedneſs, or a power to remain in 
the fire unconſumed, is an idea which always accompanies that 
particular fort of yellowneſs, weight, ſulibility, Cc. which 
makes our complex idea ſignified by the word gold. 

The fourth ſort, is that of actual and real exiſtence, agreeing 
to any idea. See Ex1STENCE. | 
Within theſe four ſorts of agreement, ot diſagreement, ſeems 
contained all the Knowledge we have, ot are capable of; tor 
all that we know, or can affirm concerning any idea, is, that 
it is, or is not the ſame with ſome other; as, that blue is not 
yellow: that it does or does not co-8xiſt with another in the 
ſame ſubject; as, that iron 18 ſuſceptible of magnetical im- 
preſſions: that ic hath that or this relation to ſome other 
ideas; as, that two triangles, upon equal baſes, between the 
ſame parallels, are equal : or, that it has a real exiſtence with- 
out the mind; as, that (God is. 

The mind becomes poſſeſſed of truth, in ſeveral manners, 
which conſtitute. ſo many different ſpecies of Knowledge. — 
Thus, when the mind has a preſent view of the agreement, 
or diſagreement of any of its ideas, Or of the relation they 
have one with another, it '« called aftual Knowledge. 
Secondly, a man is ſaid to know any propoſition, when having 
once evidently perceived the agreement, or diſagreement, of 


| the ideas whereof it conſiſts, and fo lodged it in his memo- 


ry, that whenever it comes to be reflected on again, the 
mind aſſents to it without doubt, or heſitation, and is cer- 
tain of the truth of it: this may be called habitual Know- 


ledge. — And thus a mar, may be faid to knw all thoſe 


truths which are lodged in his memory, by 2 foregoing, clear, 
and full perception. 

Of habitual Knowledge, there are two forts; the one con- 
ſiſts of ſuch truths, laid up in the memory, a whenever they 
occur to the mind, it actually perceives the relation that is be- 
tween their ideas; and this is in all thoſe truths where the 
ideas themſelves, by an immediate view, diſcover their agree- 
ment, or diſagreement, one with another. — I be other is of 
ſuch truths, whereof the mind having been convinced, It re- 
tains the memory of the conviction, without the proofs. -—- 
Thus a man that remembers certainly, that he once perceived 
the demonſtration, that the three angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right ones, Ene it to be true, When that demon- 
ſtration is gone out of his mind, and cannot poſſibly be re- 
collected: but he knows it in a different way from what he 
did before; namely, not by the intervention of thoſe interme- 
diate ideas, whereby the agreement, or diſagreement, of thoſe 
in the propoſition, Was at fixſt perceived; but by remembring, 
that is, Anowing, that he was once certain of the truth of 
this propoſition, That the three angles of a triangle are equal 


to two right ones. — The immutabilit of the ſame relations 


between the ſame immutable things» is now the idea, that 


ſhews him, that ir the triangles of a triangle were once 
equa] to tWO right ones, they will always be ſo. — And hence 
he comes to be certain, that what Was once true, is always 
true; what ideas once agreed, will always agree; and 
conſequently what he once knew to be true, he will always 
know to be ttue, 45 long as he can remember that he once 


knew it. 


Degrees of Kt owWIE DOE. — As to the different degrees, or 


clearneſs of our Knowledge, it ſeems to lie in the different 
way which the mind has of perceiving the agreement, Or diſ- 
agreement, of any of its ideas. — When the mind perceives 
this agreement, Or diſagreement, of two ideas immediately 
by themſelves, without the intervention of any other, We may 
call it intuitive Knowledge 3 in which caſe the mind perceives 
the truth, as the eye doth light, only by being directed to- 


wards it. — Thus the mind perceives, that white is not 


lack ; that three are more than two, and equal to one and 
two. — This part of Knowledge 13 irreſiſtible; and, like the 
bright ſun- ſhine, forces itſelf immediately to be perceived, as 
ſoon as ever the mind turns its view that way. It is on 


this intuition that depends all the certainty, and evidence of 
Our 
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eat, that he cannot imagine, and therefore cannot require 


a-greater. 


"The next degree of Knowledge is, where the mind perceives | 
not this agreement, or diſagreement immediately, or by the 


' juxtapoſition, as it were, of the ideas; becauſe thoſe, ideas, 


concerning whole agreement, or diſagreement, the enquiry is 
made, cannot by the mind be fo put together, as to ſhew it. 
In this caſe, the mind is obliged to diſcover the agreement, 
or diſagreement, which it ſearches for, by the intervention of 
other ideas: and this is that which we call reaſoning. See 
REASONING. . | | | 

Thus, if we would trip the agreement, or diſagreement, in 


© bigneſs, between the three angles of a triangle, and two 


right angles, we cannot do it by an immediate view, and 
compariſon of them, becauſe the three angles of a triangle 
cannot be brought together at once, and, compared with any 
other one ot two angles; and ſo of this the mind has no 
immediate, or intuitive Knowledge. — But we muſt find out 
ſome other angles, to which the threg angles of a triangle 


have equality ; and finding thoſe equal to two right ones, we 


come to now the equality of theſe three angles to two right 


nes. 
Thoſe intervening ideas, which ſerve to ſhew the agreement 
of any two others, are called proofs ; and where the agrec- 
ment, or difagreement, is by this means plainly and clearly 
perceived, it is called demon/tration - and a quickneſs in the 


mind to find thoſe proofs, and to apply them right, 1s that 


which is called ſagacity. See DEMONSTRATION. 

This Knowledge, though it be certain, is not ſo clear and 
evident as intuitive Anowledge ; it requires pains and atten- 
tion, and ſteady application of mind, to diſcover the agree- 
ment, or diſagreement, of the ideas it conſiders ; and there 
muſt be a progreſhon by ſteps, and degrees, before the mind 
can, in this way, arrive at any certainty. — Before demon- 


but 


each is too ſubtile to be perceived, it is impoſlible for us td 
have any exact meaſures of the different degrees of theſe fin. 


„ ple” Gels. _- - 
Thus, not knowing what number of particles; nor what mo. 


tion of them 1s fit to produce any preciſe degree of Whiteneſs, 
becaufe we have no certain ſtandard to meaſure them by, nor 
means to diſtinguiſh every, the leaſt difference; the on y help 
we have, is from our ſenſes, which in this point fail us. But 
where the difference is fo great, as to produce in the mind 
ideas clearly diſtinct, theſe ideas as we ſee in colours of dif. 
ferent kinds, blue and red for inſtance, are as capable of de. 
monſtration, as ideas of number and extenſion. — And what 
is here ſaid of colours, holds true in all ſecondary quali- 
td... | Yr 
Thele two then, intuition and deminſtration, are the degree; 
of our Knowledge ; whatever comes ſhort of one of theſe, i; 
Fm or opinzon, not Knowledge ; at leaſt in all genc ral 
truths, See FAITH, and EviDENCE. f 
There is indeed another perception of the mind, employed 
about the particular exiſtence of finite beings without us, 
which going beyond probability, but not reaching to either of 
the foregoing degrees of certainty, paſſes under the name of 
Knowledge. . 
Nothing can be more certain, than that the idea we receive 
from an external object, is in our minds: This is intuicive 
Knowledge ; but whether we can thence certainly infer the 
exiſtence of any thing without us, correſponding to that idca, 
is that whereof ſome men think there may be a queſtion 
made; becauſe men may have ſuch an idea in their minds, 
when no ſuch thing exiſts, no ſuch object affects their ſenſcs. 
— See Boo, and Ex1isTENCE. 
But it is evident, that we are invincibly conſcious to our- 
ſelves of a different perception, when we look on the ſun in 
the day, and think on it by night ; when we actually taſte 
worm-wood, or ſmell a roſe, or only think on that favor, 


a 


* 


| ſtration, there was a doubt, which, in intuitive Knowledge, 
cannot happen to the mind, that has its faculty of percep- 
lion left in a degree capable of diſtin ideas, no more than it 


| can be a doubt to the eye, (that can diſtinctly ſee white, and 


or odour: ſo that we may add to the two former ſorts of 
Knowledge, this alſo of the exiſtence of particular external 
objects, by that perception and conſciouſneſs we have of the 
actual entrance of ideas from them, and allow theſe three de- 


and a man muſt be ſure that no part is left out, which, be- 
cauſe in long deduCtions, the memory cannot eaſily retain ; 
this Knowledge becomes more imperfect than intuitive, and 
men often embrace falſhoods for demonſtrations. See CER- 
TITUDE, FALSHOOD, Oc. 
It has been generally taken for granted, that mathematics a- 
lone are capable of demonſtrative certainty : but to have ſuch 
| an agreement or diſagreement, as may be intuitively perceiv- 
| ed, being, as we imagine, not the privilege of the ideas of 
number, extenſion, and figure alone; it may, poſſibly, be 
the want of due method and application in us, and not of 
ſufficient evidence in things, that demonſtration has been 
thought to have fo little to do in other parts of Anowledge. 
For in whatever ideas the mind can perceive the agreement 
or diſagreement immediately, there it is capable of intuitive 
Knowledge ; and where it can perceive the agreement or dil- 
agreement of any two ideas, by the intuitive perception of the a- 
greement or diſagreement they have with any intermediate ideas, 
there the mind is capable of demonſtration, which is not limited 
to the ideas of figure, number, extenſion, or their modes. 
The reaſon why it has been generally ſuppoſed - to belong to 
| theſe only, is becauſe, in comparing their equality or exceſs, 
| the modes of numbers have every, the leaſt difference, very 
| clear and perceivable : And in extenſion, though every the 
| leaſt exceſs is not ſo perceptible, yet the mind has found out 
ways to diſcover the juſt equality of two angles, extenſions, 
or figures; and both numbers and figures can be ſet down 
by viſible and laſting marks. — But in other ſimple ideas, 
whoſe modes and differences are made, and counted by de- 
grees, and not quantity, we have not ſo nice and accurate a 
diſtinction of their differences, as to perceive or find ways to 
meaſure their juſt equality, or their leaſt differences. For, 
thoſe other ſimple ideas being appearances, or ſenſations pro- 
duced in us, by the ſize, figure, motion, &c. of minute cor- 
puſcles, ſingly inſenſible; their different degrees alſo depend | to the four ſorts above-mentioned, viz. identity, co-exiſtence, 
4 on the variation of ſome, or all of thoſe cauſes ; which fince | relation, and real exiſtence, let us enquire how far our Know- 
| | it cannot be obſerved by us in particles of matter, whereof | /edge extends in each of theſe: 1. As to identity, and di- 
118 | . verſity, 


clear or diſtin&t Knowledge ; becauſe, as far as any ideas are 
obſcure, or confuſed, ſo far the mind can never perceive clear- 
ly, whether they agree, or diſagree: or, to expreſs the ſame 
thing in other words, he that has not determined ideas to the 
words he uſes, cannot make propoſitions of them, of whoſe 
truth he can be certain, 
From all this it follows; 1*, That we can have no Krow- 
ledge farther than we have ideas. 
29, That we have no Knowledge farther than we can have 
perception of the agreement, or diſagreement of our ideas, 
either by intuition, demonſtration, or ſenſation, 
3%. We cannot have an intuitive Knowledge, that ſhall ex- 
tend itſelf to all our ideas, and all that we would e about 
them ; becauſe we cannot examine, and perceive all the rela- 
tions they. have one to another by juxtapoſition, or an im- 
mediate compariſon one with another. — Thus we cannot in- 
tuitively perceive the equality of twp extenſions, the diffe- 
rence of whoſe figures makes their parts incapable of an ex- 
act immediate application. | 
49. Our rationaFKnowledgoe cannot reach to the whole ex- 
tent of our ideas, betauſe between two different ideas which 
we would examine, we cannot always find ſuch proots = 
whereby we can connect one to another, with an intuitive 
Knowledge in all the parts of the deduction. 

5. Senſitive Anowledge, reaching no farther than the ex- 
iſtence of things, actually preſent to our ſenſes, is yet much 
narrower than either of the former. 
69. From all which it is evident, that the extent of our 
Knowledge comes not only ſhort of the reality of things, but 
even of the extent of our own ideas. — We have the ideas 
of a fquare, a circle, and equality, and yet perhaps ſhall ne- 
ver be able to find a circle equal to a ſquare, See CIRCLE. 

Extent, and Limits of KNOWLEDGE, — The affirmations, or 
negations we make concerning the ideas we have, being reduced 


d i} black) whether this ink, and paper, be all of a colour, — | grees of Knowledge, viz. intuitive, demon/trative, and ſenſi- 
1 Nou, in every ſtep that reaſon makes in demonſtrative Know- | ive. 

| [3 ledge, there is an intuitive Anowledge of. that agreement, or | But fince our Knowledge is founded on, and imployed about 

"ll. diſagreement it ſeeks with the next intermediate idea, which | our ideas only, will it follow thence, that it muſt be con- 

| it uſes as a proof; for if it were not ſo, that yet would need | formable to our ideas, and that where our ideas are clear and 

a proof, ſince without the perception of ſuch agreement, or | diſtin, obſcure and confuſed, there our Knowledge will be ſo 

diſagreement, there is no Knowledge produced. too? — We anſwer, No: for our Knowledge conſiſting in the 

By which it is evident, that every ſtep in reaſoning, that] perception of the agreement, or diſagreement of any two 

| produces Knewledge, has intuitive certainty ; which, when | ideas, its clearneſs, or obſcurity conſiſts in the clearneſs, or 

| the mind perceives, there is no more required, but to re-] obſcurity of that perception, and not in the clearneſs or ob- 

member it, to make the agreement, or diſagreement of the] ſcurity of the ideas themſelves. — A man, (for inſtance) who 

| ideas concerning which we enquire, viſible, and certain. — | has a clear idea of the angles of a triangle, and of equality to 

i This intuitive perception of the agreement, or diſagreement, [| two right ones, may yet have but an obſcure perception of 

RK; | of the intermediate ideas in each ſtep, and ptogreſſion of the] their agreement, and fo have but a very obſcure Knowledge of 

41 | | demonſtration, muſt alſo be exactly carried ia the mind; it: but obſcure and confuſed ideas, can never produce any 
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powers, theſe ſubſtances have, or have not? which is 
elſe but to td what other fimple ideas do, or do 
in with thoſe that make up ſuch complex idea, — The 

of this is, that the ſimple ideas, which make up our 
complex ideas of ſubſtances, have ne viſible neceſſary con- 
nection, or inconſiſtence, with other ſimple ideas, whoſe co- 


ideas being likewiſe, for the moſt part, ſecondary qi” 
lities, which depend upon the primary qualities of their minute 
- (enfible parts, or on ſomething yet more remote from 
our comprehenſion 3 it is impoſſible We Mould know which 
have a neceſſary union, or inconſiſtence, one with another, 

we know not the root from whence they ſpring, or the 

figure, and texture of parts on which they depend, and 
from which they reſult. — Beſides this, there is no diſcover- 


ellow colour, or ſweet taſte, or ſharp ſound 3 that we 
can by no means conceive how any ſize, figure, or motion, 
can poſſibly produce in us the idea of any colour, taſte, or 
ſound, whatſoever 5 there being no conceivable connection be- 
tween the one and the other. See PARTICLE) Coroux, 


Our Knowledges therefore, of co-exiſtence, reaches little ſur- 

ther than experience. Some few, indeed, of the primary 

qualities have 4 neceſſary dependarce» and viſible connection, 
* . * 


nt in any ſubject, without this 


dependance and connection, cannot certainly be Inown to co- 
exiſt, any farther than experience by our ſenſes informs us.— 


able, fuſible, and fixed; Vet pecauſe none of theſe have any 


As to incompatibility» ol repugnancy to co-exiſtence, We 
know that no ſubject can have of each ſort of primary quali- 
ties, more than one particular at once, as one extenſion, or one 
figure; and ſo of ſenſible ideas peculiar to each ſenſe: for 


ate ideas, that ma) ew the habitudes and relations of ideas, 
it is an hard matter to tell when We are at an end of ſuch 


yet find out, If is not eaſy to determine. See ALGEBRA) 
and ANALYTICS: | 


Vo 1. 1. 


This, at leaſt, We may believe, that the ideas of quantity ae| 


not the only ones capable of demonſtration, and Kunuledye ; 


and perhaps More uſeful parts of contempla- 
tion would afford us certainty if vices, paſſions, and domi- 
neering intereſt d not oppoſe, or menace endeavours of this 
kind, See MORALITY: | | 

As to the fourth fort of Knnwledge, viz. of the real actual 
exiftence of things, we have an intuitive Knowledg* of our 
own exiſtence, 3a demonſtrative Knotoledge of the exiſtence of 
God, and a ſenſitive Knnoledge of the objefts that preſent 
themſelves to our ſenſes. See EXISTENCE: | 
Hitherto we have examined the extent of our RKuewledge, in 
reſpect of the ſeveral ſorts of beings that are: there is an- 
other extent of it, in reſpect of univerſality» which will alſo 
deſerve to be conſidered 3 and this in regard our Knowledge 
follows the nature of our ideas. 2 If the ideas, whoſe agtec- 
ment, or diſagreement We perceive, Arc abfiract, our Anow- 
ledge is univerſal 3 for What is hnown Of ſuch general ideas, 
will be true of every particular thing in which that eflence, 
that is, that abſtract idea is found : and what is once tnotun 
of ſuch ideas, will be perpetually, and for ever true; ſo that, 
as to all general Knowledge, WC muſt ſearch, and find it only 
in our own minds; and it is only the examining our OWN ideas, 


things, (that is, to abſtract ideas) are eternal, and are to be 
found out by the contemplation only of thoſe eſſences 3 33 
the exiſtence of thing is to be known only from experience. 


Reality of KN Oo LEDGE. —Itis evident, that the mind knows 


not things immediately, but by the intervention of the ideas 


with things themſelves ? it is anſwered, There are two forts 
of ideas, that We ma) be aſſured agree with things; theſe are, 
1. Simple ideas, which, ſince the mind can by no man 
make to itſelf, muſt be the effect of things operating upon 


the mind in A natural way, and producing therein thoſe per- 


which is to repreſent things under thoſe appearances they are 
fitteſt to produce in is, — Thus the idea of whiteneſs, as it 


body to produce it there ; and this conformity bet Ween our 


ſimple ideas, and the exiſtence of chings, 18 ſuthcient for real 


20. All our complex ideas, except thoſe of ſubſtances, being 
archetypes of the mind's own making, and not referred to 
the exiſtence of things, 35 0 their originals, cannot want 
any conformity neceſſary to real Knowledge ; for that which 
is not deſigned to repreſent any thing but itſelf, can Never 


tended to be meant by any ſuch propoſitions, than as things 
really agree to thoſe archety pes 1 the mind. 

3. But the complex ideas, which we refer to archetypes 
without us, may differ from them, and ſo our Knowledge a- 
bout them may come ſhort of being real; and ſuch are Our 


trarily put together, without any real pattern. — Herein, 


thus true, though not perhaps ver) exact copies, arc the ſub- 
jects of real Knowledg® of them. Whatever ideas We have, 
the agreement we find they bave with others, will be Know- 
ledge, — If thoſe ideas be abſtract, it will be general Know- 
ledge ; but to make it real, concerning ſubſtances the ideas 
muſt be taken from the real exiſtence of things. — W here- 
ever, therefore, Ne perceive the agreement, or diſagreement 
of our ideas, there is certain Knowledge 3 and wherever WC 


are ſure thoſe ideas agree with the reality of things, there 19 


foundation of all Knowledges and chat ſciences are each of 
them built upon certain præcognita- from whence the under- 
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patch in its reaſonings: but Knowledge began in the mind, and 


was founded on perticulars, thoug 
notice be taken thereof; it being 


lay up thoſe general notions, and 


and annex to them Proper and conſtant names: and thus 
barely by conſidering our ideas, and comparing them toge- 
ther, obſerving their agreement, or diſagreemen t, their ha- 
« itudes, and relations, we ſhall get more true. and clear 


Knowledge, by the conduct of this 
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h afterwards perhaps no 


, | Bots nor ar8 our faculties ah to advance dle, See Pay. 
Fee D 
Ftom whence. ic is obvious to conclude, that ſince our ficy).. 
ties are not fitted to penetrate the real eflence of bodies, but 


up Principles, and thereby putting our ming. into the diſpoſal | 


wits are only founded in the habitudes and relations of 


abſtraQ ideas; therefore a ſagacious 


ſences of their {pecics, were purſued in the way ſamiliar to 
mathematicians, they would carry our thoughts farther, and 


with greater evidence, and clearne(s, 


ment one with another, fa far as we can find their habitudes, 
and relations, ſo far we ſhall be poſſeſſed of real and general 
truths. See Markguarics, and Mok A LIT v. 


idea; for inſtance, he- 


ther that yellow, heavy, fuſible body, I call gold, be malle. 
able or no; which experience (however it prove in that par- 


ticular body we examine) makes us 


in all, or any other yellow, heavy, 


which we have tried: becauſe it is no conſequence, one way 


weight, and fultbility, will hold true, if other qualities be add. 


ed to it, — Our reaſonings from thoſe ideas will carry us but 
a little way, in the certain diſcovery of the other properties 


As far as our experience reaches, we may have certain Know 


ledge, and no farther, — It js not 


is 1; h our talents reach 


are moſt adapted to, and follow the direction of nature, 


where it ſeems to point us out the way. For it is rational 


l | to conclude, that our proper employment lies in thoſe enqui- 


ſant about the ſeveral parts of nature, are the lot, and pri- 
vate talent of particular men, for the common uſe of human 
life, and their own particular ſubſiſtence in this world. 

T he ways to enlarge our Knowledge as far as we are capable, 
ſeem to be theſe two: The firſt is, to get and ſettle in our 


method of improving our Knowledge in the ideas of other 
modes, beſides thoſe of quantity, the conlideration. of nid. 
thematical Knowledge will eaſily inform us: where, firſt, we 


Suppoſe a man not to have an exact idea of a right angle, 


ſcalenum, or trapezium, and it is clear that he will in vain 


ſeek any demonſtration about them, | 
And farther it is evident, that it was not the influence of 


come to #nawv, that the ſquare of the hypothenule, in a right- 
angled triangle, is equal to the {quares of the two other ſides. 


This, and other mathematical truths have been diſcovered 
v7 the choughts otherwiſe applied... The ming e other ob- 
jects, other views before it, far different from thoſe maxims. 


On Anowledge, as in other things, ſo in this, has fo great a 


conformity with our ſight, .that it is neither wholly neceſſary, 
nor wholly voluntary. Men, who have ſenſes, cannot chu: 
but receive ſome ideas by them; and if they have memory, 
they cannot but retain ſome of them ; and if they have any 
diſtinguiſhing faculty, cannot but perceive the agreement, or 


ſome objects, and perceive a difference in them; yet he may 
chuſe whether be will turn his eyes towards an object, curi- 
ouſly ſurvey it, and obſerve accuracely all that is viſible in it. 
But what he doth ſee, he cannot ſce otherwiſe than he doth ; 
it depends not on his will to ſee that black, which appears yellow. 
Juſt thus it is with our underſtanding: All that is voluntary 
in our Knowledge, is the employing or with-holding any of 
our faculties from this or that ſort of objects, and a more or 
leſs accurate ſurvey of them; but they being employed, our 
will hath no power to determine the Knowledge of the mind 
ene way or other; that is done only by the objects them 
ſelves, as far as they are Clearly diſcovered. Thus, he that 


has got the ideas of numbers, and has taken the Pains to com- 


but weak and frail being, made by, and depending on ano- 
ther, who is eternal, omnipotent, perfectly wiſe, and good, 
will as certainly know that man is to honour, fear, and 
obey God, as that the ſan ſhines when he ſees it. But yet 
be theſe truths never ſo certain, never {o clear, he may be 


ignorant of either, or both of them, who will not take the 
about them, See Ionogaxcs. 


properties, than one that is a ſtranger to them: but this is K UL,, or Koor, a Turkiſh term, properly lignifying a fave, 


= 
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Meninsky tells us, the name is given to all the ſoldiers in the 


Ottoman empire, particularly to thoſe of the grand ſcignior's 
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. waned, and the infantry. = The captains of the inſantry, and 
_ += thoſe who command the guards, are call d Nu zabytlers, and 


tte ſoldiers of the guard Zap biUleri, i. e. flaves of the court. 


_ " Othezs inform us, that all who hold any places depending on |. 


the crown, or receive wages from it, in a word, all who are 
in any meaſure the grand ſeignior's ſervants, take the title of 


"Kill, or Kool, i. e. flave; is more creditable than that of | 


ſubject ; even the grand vizier and the baſhaws value them- 


ſelves upon it. A K#1, or flave, of the grand ſeignior, has] 


authority to abuſe any who are only his ſervants; but a ſubject 
who ſhould affront a XK, or ſlave, would be ſeverely puniſhed. 
The Dili are entirely devoted to the will of the grand ſeig- 
nior, and look on it as a kind of martyrdom that merits hea- 
ven, when they die either by his order, or in the execution 
of his commands, . 
KURT CHl, an order of ſoldiery among the Perſians. 


The word, in its original, ſignifies arp, and is applied to a | 


and the poſterity of thoſe conquerors, who placed Iſ- 
mael ſophi on the throne. They are in number about 18000 


men. 
Their commander is called Kurtchi Baſchi, which was for- 
merly the firſt poſt in the kingdom; equivalent to a conſta- 
ble of France. | 


body of cavalry conſiſting of the nobility of the kingdom of 
Perka, 
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an antient putichment, frequently undergone by the martyrs 


in the primitive times; wherein the body of the perſon to 
ſuffer was anointed with honey, aud ſo expoſed to the ſun, 
that the flics and waſps might be tempted to torment him. 


This was performed in three manners ; ſometimes they only 


tied the patient to a ſtake ; ſometimes they, hoiſted him up 

into the air, and ſuſpended him in a basket; and ſometimes 

they ſtretched him out on the ground, with his hands tied be- 
hind him. . NAT JOE" 

The word is originally Greek, and comes from av, which 
ſigniſtes either the fake to which the patient was tied, the 7o/- 
lar fitted to his neck, or an iHrument wherewith they tor- 
mented him: The ſcholiaſt on Ariſtophanes ſays, it was a 
wooden lock, or cage, and that it was fo called from ure, 
to crook, or bend, becauſe it kept the tortured in a crooked, 
bowing poſture ; Others take the x»pev for a log of wood laid 
over the criminal's head, to prevent his ſtanding upright : He- 
ſychius deſcribes the *vpwr, as a piece of wood whereon cri- 
minals were ſtretched and tormented. In effeR, it is probable, 
the word might ſignify all theſe ſeveral things, It was a ge- 
nerical name, wh theſe were the ſpecies. 


Suidas gives us the fragment of an old law, which puniſhed 
thoſe who treated the laws with contempt, with Kyphoni/m for 
the ſpace of twenty days, after which they were to be preci- 
pitated from a rock, drefled in womens habit. 


KYPHONISM®, Kyrnyonismus, of Cypronismus, [KYSTIS, ZII z, in medicine, See the article CysT1s, 


The End of the FixsT Vor uur. 
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